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The Private Freight Car System—By J. OGDEN ARMOUR 
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It is the breakfast food that makes boys and girls ready 
for anything. : 

Ready for work or play—ready for study or sports. 

It puts them into just the condition to get all the benefit 
of youth, and builds them up for after years. 

It is the natural food that is as dainty and delicious as it is 
beneficial, and every boy and girl just loves Pettijohn. 
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CLEAR and fair understanding 
of the private freight car prob- 
lem is wholly impossible with- 
out some knowledge of why 
and how the private car came into ex- 
istence and how the system has been 
developed to its present proportions. 
Equally important to a right conclusion 
in this matter is a knowledge of the 
source and the animus of the present 
agitation, the avowed purpose of which 
is to put the private car out of business. 
Unless these things are clearly set forth 

the meat of the whole contention is missed. 

But before I attempt to present these essential 
facts let me say that I believe in the fairness of the 
American people, and that when once they get a 
clear understanding of a cause they will render a 
righteous judgment. President Roosevelt has put 
the disposition of this people most descriptively 
in declaring that they are ‘“‘for a square deal.” 
It is because I believe this so profoundly that I 
make the statements contained in this paper and 
those which will follow it. Any man who has a 
just cause need not, I believe, fear to appeal to the 
American people when he can be sure of reaching 
practically the whole people direct, and is also 
assured that he is not, in stating his case, liable to 
be misquoted or in any manner misrepresented. 

The storm centre of the present controversy is 
the private fruit and produce car; consequently 
this must for the moment command the greater 
attention. The fact remains, however, that the 
meat car was the pioneer in the private field, and 
that the fruit car was a direct evolution from it. 

It has always seemed to me that the very manner 
in which the private car came into being is enough 
clearly to justify its existence in the mind of any 
fairly-disposed man of affairs. 

In the old days cattle were moved from the 
Middle West to the East alive and on the hoof. 
This movement from the prairies, where the cattle 
could be most cheaply grown, to the centres of 
population in a part of the country ill-adapted to grazing, but where the demand for 
the meat was the strongest, was found to be very expensive, inland transportation then 
being both poor and costly. A steer weighing one thousand pounds would dress five 
hundred and fifty pounds. This is only another way of saying that shipping on the hoof 
meant paying high freight charges on four hundred and fifty pounds of what was then 
practically all waste material, and quitea large portion of the five hundred and fifty pounds 
of dressed meat also consisted of bone and other waste matter that could not be eaten. 
Of course, dressed meat could be shipped for a limited distance in freezing weather, but 
always with great risk, transportation then being slow, crude and uncertain. During the 
warmer months traffic in dressed meats was therefore confined to the local field. 

Under these conditions it did not require any marvelous amount of acumen to see that 
the business could not be expanded beyond the local field, as far as the warmer months 
were concerned, unless some adequate means of protecting the meat against the effects 
of high temperature while in transit and until sold could be devised. Probably it is fair 
to say that the packers would have been decidedly obtuse if they had failed to see that 
the salvation and expansion of their business was locked up in the then undiscovered 
secret of how to ship dressed meats under some kind of cooling process that could be 
depended upon to keep them in good condition, and that should not be too expensive. 

On the one hand, in the prairies of the West was the natural basis for almost unlimited 
expansion in the growing of cattle at the minimum of cost; on the other hand, the cities 
and the more thickly-settled sections of the East and South were calling for this meat from 
the prairies. The expense of shipping cattle 
from the West to the East was practically 
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the cattle industry was concerned. The 
hour had struck for that great economic 
and industrial step: the appearance of 
the first crude meat refrigerator car. 
Properly speaking it was not a refriger- 
ator car at all; simply a big ice-box on 
wheels with the cargo of meat heaped upon 
the ice and coming directly in contact with 
it. Mr. Hammond, then of Detroit, is 
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believed to have made the first fairly suc- 
cessful experiment in the building of a 
meat refrigerator car, in 1871. Although 
stationary refrigerators were at that time 
in limited use, the facilities of the average Eastern 
butcher or retailer for keeping meats were poor, 
and the Western killers had, of course, no branch 
houses or distributing stations. The meat which 
came in contact with the ice became discolored 
and spolied quickly when taken off and subjected 
to the inadequate refrigeration then almost uni- 
versal. To remedy this difficulty cars were so 
equipped that the meat could be suspended from 
the rafters and ceiling, with the result that when 
the car was in motion and going around curves 
the halves of meat were set swinging like pendu- 
lums and finally communicated their motion to 
the car. Several wrecks occurred which were 
attributed to this cause and the hostility of the 
railroads was awakened. 

The next step in this evolutionary process was 
that of partitioning off one end of the car into an 
ice bin, or bunker, the meat being suspended in the 
body of the car in a proper manner. This was a 
decided improvement and the meat carried in 
these cars arrived in better condition. However, 
the true principle of car refrigeration eluded the 
experimenters for several years, but finally one 
of them hit it squarely and brought out the fact 
that a draft of air passing through a bunker, or 
ice chest, in the upper corner of a car, becomes 
chilled so that it is heavier than the air which it 
meets, and consequently it drops down, circulating 
through the car, and finally, afterit has lost its chill 
and becomes lighter than the incoming current, 
rises and passes out of the ventilator. Thus a 
current of fresh chilled air is constantly circulating 
about the meat which is securely racked and does 
not touch the ice at all. 

About the time this principle of car refrigera- 
tion was clearly established my father recognized 
its permanence and its relation to the future of 
the meat business. He saw that the meat refrig- 
erator car hitched the packing business to the growth of this country, that it annexed 
to the Western ranges and prairie pastures the thickly-populated manufacturing 
and commercial centres of the East. Perhaps the other packers saw this as clearly as he 
did; certainly they were all interested in the development of the refrigerator car. But he 
was tremendously in earnest in this matter, and went to the management of the railroads 
over which he would naturally| ship the most meat and asked for the building of a small 
number of these cars. He was very promptly informed that this could not be done, that 
the demands for expenditures in the ordinary avenues were too great to justify going into 
aside issue of this kind. This brought him face to face with an emergency of almost critical 
importance. Hesaw that refrigerator cars for the shipment of dressed meats were an abso- 
lute necessity, that their hour had arrived, and that the packer who did not recognize 
as inevitable this great change in the industry and make the most of it would drop behind 
in the irresistible movement of events. On the other hand, his own business was, like that 
of the railroads, growing faster than his capital; he had hard work to keep up with it and 
needed more money in the routine expansion of the industry than he could command, 
without putting thousands of dollars into cars of the most expensive kind. All the vigor 
with which he could urge his case, his confidence in the great volume of business to be 
developed by the meat refrigerator car, failed to move the railroad managers to whom he 
appealed, and he finally found himself absolutely forced as a matter of self-protection to 
the building of the first private car of the Armour system. To do this was then a decided 
hardship,’ an alternative which he adopted only because he saw it to be a matter of the 
sternest necessity. At that time the cars 
cost something more than $1200 each, and 
because of the demand which he felt for 
money in the regular channels of his grow- 
ing business he could build only a small 
portion of the cars which he really needed. 

The meat refrigerator car accomplished 
all that my father expected and more. 
Industrially it influenced the most impor- 
tant economic development of the packing 
business—the utilization of waste ma- 
terial in the manufacture of by-products. 
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Whai this phase of the industry means to the people 
of the United States and to the packers I shall try to 
tell in another article; but it is merely suggested in the 
statement that by its economies the packers are able to 
ship meat into thousands of localities remote from the 
great source of supply in the West, and sell a superior 
“‘cut’’ at a lower price than the butcher can sell an inferior 
“cut” taken from a home-grown meat animal killed in his 
own slaughter-house. 

But the refrigerator car was destined to do more than 
revolutionize the meat industry. It was to place upon the 
tables of the people in cities and towns delicate and deli- 
cious fruits, berries and vegetables grown in remote locali- 
ties, as it had already brought to them the fresh meats from 
the prairies and ranges. Very early in the history of the 
meat refrigerator car my father, who had been a farmer- 
boy in the fruit belt of New York State, became thoroughly 
convineed that refrigeration was the magic that would 
work as great a liberation and expansion for the fruit 
business as it had for the cattle industry. 

After watching the results of experiments in shipping 
California fruits in ordinary meat.refrigerator cars he 
became so enthusiastic in his belief in what refrigeration 
would do in the handling of fruits that he called Mr. George 
B. Robbins (now president of the Armour Car Lines) into 
his office, discussed various points of difference in the re- 
quirements of a refrigerator car adapted to carrying fruits 
and one for the shipping of meats, and finally said : 

““Embody all these ideas in a plan and then place an 
order for the building of one thousand of the cars.”’ 

“But,” cautiously suggested Mr. Robbins, ‘‘“where are 
we going to get the business for so many cars?” 

“Build them,’’ exclaimed my father in his hearty and 
decisive way. ‘‘I’ll pay for ’em; then you do your best 
to run them right.” 

While the cars were being built men were sent out into 
the fruit-growing sections to hustle for business. When 
the growers of a district were first solicited to ship their 
fruits in a refrigerator car they scouted the idea and de- 
clared that the fruit would be frosted and spoiled. In their 
minds refrigeration and freezing were synonymous, so far 
as the handling of fruits was concerned. Through sensible 
arguments and the testimony of growers who had once 
tried the experiment, sufficient business was secured to 
employ the new cars as they came out of the shops. 

About this time my father took an extensive trip through 
the South and came back filled with the idea that it held 
wonderful possibilities for fruit-growers. At once he sent 
out a force of missionaries to see if the facts to be gained by 
a careful and scientific investigation would confirm this 
opinion. When thereports of these men came in he ordered 
another thousand fruit refrigerator cars from the shops. 
These missionaries came into closest contact with the peo- 
ple and almost literally helped to plant and start one 
after another of the now famous fruit and berry districts 
of the South. These soon made themselves felt, and the 
third thousand of cars was soon under construction. 

At length the pinch of hard times began to be felt 
throughout the country, and Mr. Mysenburg, of the Wells 
and French Car Works, confessed that if unexpected orders 
were not secured a shut-down seemed inevitable. My 
father immediately placed an order for two thousand more 
fruit cars and advanced the money for their construction. 
From this time on he had a continued and increasing inter- 
est in the development of the fruit industry—a personal 
interest in the industry itself over and above that which 
he felt in the refrigeration business and its profits. 

From the beginning, which I have briefly sketched, the 
growing of fruits and berries has been developed from the 
plane of comparatively an inconsequential avocation to 
the dignity of an immense industry. The number of 
private fruit refrigerator cars in the Armour Lines has 
increased to twelve thousand. The operation of the pri- 
vate fruit refrigerator car has changed the growing of fruits 
and berries from a gamble to a business, from a local inci- 
dent to a national industry, bringing millions of dollars 
annually to districts where land was worth only five to ten 
dollars an acre before the general distribution of fruit was 
made possible by this agency... It is quite natural, then, 
that the lay reader should ask: If the private car has 
done all this for the grower of fruit, why all this outcry 
from the fruit men against the private car? Iam glad to 
have the question raised, for the people,'as a whole, do not 
know the truth of the matter; it is time they did, for they 
will be fair as soon as they see the real situation fairly. 
Their present views are based on the misinformation and 
malicious misrepresentations put out by the ‘‘frenzied”’ 
portion of the press and by those who have an axe to 
grind, but who do not care to come into the open to do it. 

The fact of the matter is that this whole agitation started 
with the commission men of the country and not with the 
growers; these middlemen are the manipulators of the 
campaign that is being prosecuted for the express purpose 
of putting the private car lines out of business. With 
Washington, D.C., as a centre, these commission men are 
pushing an extensive propaganda based on the cry that the 
grower is being oppressed by the private car lines, and that 
this is the growers’ fight for a chance to do business at a 
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profit. All of the cunning at the command of these men is 
focused on the one purpose of spreading everywhere the 
impression that the private car is an ‘‘octopus’’ that is 
strangling the fruit-growing industry. 

What are the facts in the case? The growers are satis- 
fied with the private car, with its service, and with the 
system which they recognize has been the biggest factor in 
building their business to its present proportion and stabil- 
ity and in opening tothem the markets of the entire country. 
This, I repeat, is not the fight of the growers, but of the 
commissionmen. Thereal attitude of the growers toward 
the private car was cleverly expressed in a recent speech 
by a representative of the Georgia Fruit-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who publicly declared: 

‘*We have trained and chained the octopus so that it will 
feed out of our hands. The only thing we are afraid of is 
that this pounding of the refrigerator service by the com- 
mission merchant interests will cause the octopus to break 
its chains, jump the fence and leave us, as in former times, 
with no octopus but with all our peaches !”’ 

This is the sentiment of the growers everywhere. I do 
not believe there is one exclusive grower in this country who 
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Hog-Hillin’ Time 

Some seasons er de year you gits puny an’ pale, 
An’ de Doc keeps a-comin’ twel you thin ez a rail ; 
Den, ag’in, sometimes, whiles you feel purty well, 
You know sump’n’s wrong—what ’tis you can’t tell: 
De vittles tas’es flat, an’ de water’s so weak 
Dat ’twouldn’t answer back ef you cuss it a week! 
But one thing sho, you allers feels prime 
When de year rolls roun’ wid hog-killin’ time! 

Hog-killin’ time! Oh, de hog-killin’ time! 

Ef I had my ruthers I wouldn’t gi’ a dime 

Fer de diffunce ’twix’ Chrismus an’ hog-killin’ time ! 


You’ll know it, too, kaze you’ll hatter shake yo’ feet 

Fer ter keep um warm in de sprinklin’ sleet, 

An’ ol’ Brer Win’ will sweep off de skies, 

An’ de twinkle-little stars will wink wid der eyes ; 

An’ den, come mornin’, ol’ King Sun 

Will shine so weak dat de fros’ won’t run; 

An’ you'll hear, at de pen, de squealin’ shote, 

Wid a-many too big fer one man ter tote! 
Hog-killin’ time! Oh, de hog-killin’ time! 
You nee’n’ ter tell me freezy-froze don’t rhyme 
Wid all dat b’longs ter hog-killin’ time! 


Chillun blowin’ up blathers ez fur ez you kin see! 
Haslet’s a-hangin’ like fruit on de tree! 
Niggers a-singin’ ez fur ez you kin hear, 

An’ all un um grinnin’ fum y’ear ter y’ear! 

Hogs hangin’ up on de gambrel-sticks — 

Ef you count um twice, dey’s Lev’mty-six ! 

De house-gal say backbone is ‘‘ chime,’’ 

But dat’s all right at hog-killin’ time! 
Hog-killin’ time! Oh, de hog-killin’ time! 
Chine er chime, I know it’s prime, 

Kaze I done had some at hog-killin’ time! 


Hog-killin’ time! Can’t tell you all it means! 
Kaze it fetches on jowl an’ turnip greens, 
Spar’-rib baked an’ backbone pie, 

An’ red-ripe sassage ready fer ter fry — 

Watch out de red pepper don’t git in yo’ eye !— 

An’ tubs er fat all ready fer ter try! 

An’ hogshead cheese, an’ chitlin’s ripe— 

I could eat um all wid des one swipe !— 

An’ cracklin’ pone, an’ fatty-bread— 

Ez ol’ marster say, ‘‘ Dey’s ’nough been said! ’’ 
Hog-killin’ time! Oh, de hog-killin’ time! 
Chitlin’s an’ tripe! I wish you could try’m! 
Dey all comes in at hog-killin’ time! 
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does not recognize that the private refrigerator car is the 
salvation of and the mainstay of his business and absolutely 
vital to its prosperity and expansion. Also I as firmly 
believe that there is not one large grower in the country, 
having no interest in the fruit commission business, who 
does not clearly recognize that the private car line, operat- 
ing on the principle of the exclusive contract, is the only 
practical plan of handling fruit refrigeration, and that it 
gives the shipper a quality and reliability of service impos- 
sible under any other scheme of operation. Scores of fruit- 


‘growers’ associations and hundreds of individual growers 


have given public testimony to that effect, and hundreds 
of pages of such testimony have been given in the form of 
legal evidence under oath. 

Why, then, are the commission men so interested in put- 
ting the private refrigerator car lines out of business? 
Because the private car has been steadily and irresistibly 
liberating the grower from the clutches of the commission 
man; because the private fruit refrigerator car has com- 
pelled the commission man to quit doing business upon the 
capital of the growers and forced him to become an actual 
buyer and a merchant in fact. Under the old conditions 
of shipping fruit and berries, the growers were absolutely 
at the mercy of the commission men. Fruit shipped with- 
out proper refrigeration stood a good chance of arriving 
in a more or lessdamaged condition, and this likelihood was 
the strategic stock in trade of the commission men, who 
were not slow to make the most of it. Many reliable 
growers have testified that in the days before the private 
car invaded their territory they considered themselves 
lucky if the commission merchant did not demand a check 
from them to make up what the reported net results from 
the sale of their fruit fell short of the amount of the freight 
charges and of the middleman’s commission. The con- 
signments of fruit acknowledged by the consignees to have 
arrived in good condition were, in those days, about as rare 
as honest packers are now popularly thought to be. Or, 
if the grower’s shipment was not reported to have arrived 
in damaged condition, he was likely to be told that the 
market was glutted, that the finest fruits were selling for 
what the poorest should bring, and that the shipper would 
do well if he did not have to send money to make up the 
freight. 

Of course, it is true that without modern refrigeration 
great quantities of fruit did arrive at market in bad con- 
dition and that a glutted market was altogether too 
common. But this situation was diligently and assidu- 
ously used by the commission merchants as a club over the 
growers’ heads. A thousand pages could be filled with the 
evidence of growers who have suffered this sort of thing. 

The coming of the private fruit refrigerator car into a 
district put an end to this kind of tyranny. It carried the 
fruit of the growers into the usual market in precisely the 
same condition in which it left the orchards. There was 
no dodging this fact; it was so clear to the grower, the 
railroad and the commission man that it was beyond 
question or dispute. That did away with the time-worn 
excuse of the commission man that the shipment was 
received in badly damaged condition. The backbone 
of that stock claim was broken. 

By the same token, the private refrigerator car put the 
other stock excuse of a middleman out of service. The 
glutted market became a vanishing quantity under the 
ability of the private fruit refrigerator car to take its eargo 
in prime condition to remote as well as near markets. In 
a word, not only did the private fruit refrigerator car multi- 
ply the markets open to the grower and shipper, and insure 
the good condition of his fruit in transit, but the private car 
system permitted him to divert his ear at will and while in 
transit from its original destination to another less con- 
gested. In short, the private car enabled the grower to 
know that he could put his fruit into a good market in good 
condition. 

Now these changes from the old line-up completely over- 
turned the business of the commission merchant. The 
grower was no longer helpless in his hands, and the result’ 
was that the middleman had to get out and hustle for 
business; he had to go to the grower and treat with him 
on something like a fair basis. The history of every fruit 
district in which the private refrigerator car has operated 
for a period of years shows that its advent was followed by 
the buyers who went out to get their share of the crop and 
to bid against each other in order to do so. B 

In a single short article it is clearly impossible to more 
than touch the high spots in a controversy of the magnitude 
of that which has thus been stirred up about the private car 
lines—and to do so in merely a suggestive way at that. 
Therefore I have attempted in this paper little more than 
an introduction to the subject, but I shall undertake sub- 
sequently to deal in detail with facts and conditions which 
can only be put briefly and assertively in this opening 
article. 

Several of the most important phases of this fight must 
be indicated by at least a passing statement. One of these 
is the matter of rebates. The propaganda put out by the 
men who have set themselves the task of driving the private 
car off the tracks of the railroads of this country proclaims 
that the private refrigerator car is simply adevice contrived 
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to evade the law forbidding the giving or receiving of re- 
bates. This has been pounded into the ears of the people 
until, broadly speaking, they accept it without question. 

Already I have shown that, so far as the Armour private 
cars are concerned, natural conditions, the force of cireum- 
stances, and the positive refusal of the railroad companies 
to put any money into ‘‘new-fangled refrigerator cars’’ 
simply compelled my father to build them himself. He 
found that the refrigerator car worked a wonderful ex- 
pansion in the meat industry, and thought he saw that he 
could do as much for the fruit business: He backed his 
faith with his money and pioneered the way in the devel- 
opment of the fruit, berry and produce industry. This 
development was not only natural but inevitable. Acci- 
dent seemed to decree that the meat and fruit refrigerator 
ear should be builded by private enterprise, and certain 
industrial laws seemed to have further decreed that the 
private car should remain in private hands, and that its 
private operation and control give a far better service to 
the industries which employ it than could a refrigerator 
ear owned by a railroad. All this is very remote from a 
“‘device”’ artificially called into being to dodge the rebate 
law. 

But let me add to this the statement that, in fact, the 
Armour private car is not used asa device to secure, directly 
or indirectly, rebates, discriminations or concessions to the 
car line owning it, to the shipper using it, to the individuals 
—or any one of them—owning the Armour Car Lines, or 
to any individual near or remotely connected with the 
industry. It was determined when the prohibitive law 
against rebates went into effect it wasto be obeyed and 
not evaded; that a policy of indirection and evasion was 

_a poor policy from any standpoint and would not be coun- 
tenanced by the Armour interests. 

That there is a considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commission and the rail- 
roads, relating to the transportation of property from 
interior cities of the United States upon a through tariff 
over railroads and steamships to foreign countries, is un- 
deniable. The situation has provoked much comment. 


However, it is not clearly determined whether the matter 
is within the province of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The fact is 
that the recent indictment of railway and packing officials 
at Kansas City for alleged rebating relates exclusively to 
shipments from Kansas City to Europe. Speaking for 
my own company—the regular established, public rates 
have been paid in full; and there has not been ‘‘any rebate, 
concession or discrimination” of any character to shippers 
in this relation. 

It seems to me that an “‘indictment’’ is neither the fair- 
est nor the easiest method by which to arrive at an answer 
as to whether the railroads are required to file through 
tariff schedules relating to foreign shipments with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or not. Other com- 
modities, as, for instance, cotton, so J am informed, have 
always been made identically the same as the meat ship- 
ments involved in these indictments against the packers, 
but I do not recall any action being taken against the ship- 
pers of cotton. The manner of shipment in both cases has 
been fully understood by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; there has been no concealment whatever in this 
respect. This is purely a technical matter, a law point 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has long been 
urged to determine—one between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the railroads on jurisdictional grounds— 
whether the tariff sheet must be filed by the railroads 
with the Commission—a question that rightly involves 
neither the packers who are indicted with the railroads nor 
any other shippers to foreign markets. There is nothing 
in the Kansas City indictment that conflicts with my 
statement in the preceding paragraph. 

Another element in the situation which has been sub- 
jected to bitter and sensational attack is that of the ‘‘ex- 
elusive contract.’’ This also demands careful and detailed 
treatment and will receive it later. Of course, this feature 
is inseparably associated with that of the reasonableness 
of the rate charged. 

Right here it should be explained, for the benefit of the 
general public, that the service for which the shipper pays 


the private car line is that of refrigeration and not hauling. 
The private car lines take care of the fruit from the moment 
it enters the car door until it is unloaded at its destination; 
it has nothing whatever to do with the freight charges. 

Only the commonest kind of selfish common-sense is 
required to arrive at the policy of keeping these refrigera- 
tion rates down to a point that will foster the fruit and berry 
industry and stimulate itto the broadest possible expansion. 
Any line of action less liberal than this would be short- 
sighted and suicidal. This is the policy that has steadily 
been pursued by the Armour Car Lines, and no doubt by 
their competitors. The assertion that the rates charged for 
refrigeration of fruits by the Armour Car Lines have de- 
creased in every district in which it has operated cannot be 
controverted. As the volume of business developed has 
increased, the rates charged have been voluntarily lowered. 
For example: when five different car lines were competing 
for the Georgia peach refrigeration business the rate was 
$90 a car to New York. Afterward, under an exclusive 
contract with the Central of Georgia Railroad, it was 
reduced to $80 a car. Again, in 1901, owing to an in- 
crease in the volume of business, and a slight decrease in the 
cost of ice, we voluntarily reduced the refrigeration charges 
to $68.75. The reductions made by the Armour Lines in 
the refrigeration fruit rates from California since 1895 vary 
from 27 per cent. to 55 per cent., according to kind, loading 
point and destination. Everywhere throughout the whole 
field of operation the same consistent policy of reduction 
has been in force, and this has been brought out and sub- 
stantiated in thousands of pages of evidence taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the United States 
Congressional Committees, and the other bodies which have 
had the private car lines on the gridiron. The attitude of 
the grower is simply this: 

““We want lower rates if we can get them —but, above all 
things, let nothing be done in an effort to get them that will 
interfere with or deprive us of the private car line service 
as it now stands, for we’re prospering and growing under it 
and we can’t afford to have it jeopardized.” 

(Continued on Page 22) 


WANTED-—A MILLION 


lars!”’ cried Mrs. John Stephenson. 

She petulantly tossed the Chicago 

paper on the floor as she spoke and walked 

to the window which looked down the ragged stretch of 
Main Street. 

“Huh!’”’ snickered her husband unsympathetically, 
from the brussels-covered sofa. 

“Oh, yes—laugh!”’ she cried, turning her face to him. 
“ Austin maysuit you. ButIcan’tstandit. Itseemstome 
I'll die if I stay here much longer.”’ 

““What’s the trouble now?”’ 

“You know. Gossip! Chatter! 
Ten years of Austin! I want to 
travel and see pictures and know 
people. -I want 4 

“The Mallers mortgage’ll be 
paid next Thursday,”’ the man in- 
terrupted. ‘Then we’ll run up to 
Chicago. What you need isa rest.” 

“A rest! This side the grave 
there’s no place like Austin if a rest 
is all you want.” 

John Stephenson smiled grimly 
at his wife’s bitter emphasis. 

“Haven’t you any ambition left, 
John?” she cried tensely. ‘‘Do you 
want to work forever for eighteen 
hundred a year?”’ 

He started to speak, but she 
interrupted. - 

“Yes, I know. When Forsyth 
dies they’ll make you president at 
two thousand. And all the time 
we'll be living here. Think of 
London and Paris and all the world 
we'll never see!”’ 

“You should have married a 
millionaire !”’ 

“Oh, if you didn’t have it in you 
Iwouldn’t say aword! Butevery- 
body knows you’ve got brains. 
How can you be satisfied to stay 
on in that wretched little bank?” 

Stephenson stood up and threw 
back his shoulders. 

““We haven’t done so bad,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There’s the house and 
ten thousand loaned out, and ty 
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“Listen!”’ broke in his wife, picking up the paper: 
““The largest winner in the bull campaign in wheat, just 
closed, is Thomas Bender, who is said to be $500,000 ahead 
of thegame. Bender has been on the board but three years, 
coming from Indiana in 1902 to take a minor clerkship.’”’ 
Mrs. Stephenson dropped the paper on the table. 
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“That’s My Offer” 


“And I can remember,” she said, ‘when 
Tom Bender came in barefooted from the 
farm and went to work in the grain-elevator 
down at the station.’ 

“So that’s what started you,eh? I wondered what it 
was. Now, wouldn’t it look nice for a bank cashier to 
take a flyer on the board?” 

‘Oh, John, you never try to understand me, nowadays,” 
his wife said bitterly. ‘‘I’m only anxious for you to make 
the most of your opportunities.” 

She turned again to the window 
and stared down the commonplace 
little street. 

“Well, I’ve got to go and open 
up that wretched little bank,” said 
John Stephenson. ‘‘Good-by.” 

She watched him as he walked 
slowly down to the street and on 
under the maples which arched the 
sidewalk. In her mind she ran 
over the ten years of their married 
life. When John came back to take 
the cashiership of the little country 
bank they both looked on it as a 
mere postponement of the career 
they had planned to work out to- 
gether. For the first five years he 
had been full of large projects. 
Since that time he had settled back, 
more and more, into an attitude of 
stolid contentment. Gradually, 
also, there had come a lack of sym- 
pathy between them, until now 

- With a gesture of impotent dis- 
tress she left the window, threw 
herself into a chair by the tableand, 
with her face buried in her hands, 
cried for pity of them both. 


Filson was waiting at the door of 
the bank. 

‘Well, Stephenson, I thought 
you were never coming,’’ he said 
impatiently. 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
you? Come in.” 

The two men sat down in front 
of the big desk. Young Filson’s 
face was haggard. 
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“Here, read this,’ he said, handing Stephenson a letter. 
“T just got it.” 

“We regret to report,’ the letter began, ‘‘that we do 
not find ourselves justified in loaning the $10,000 you 
applied for, on the collateral you offer.” It was signed: 
“Sixteenth National Bank, by A. B. Burt, Cashier.” 

Stephenson looked inquiringly at the younger man. 

“They’ve got me done,” Filson said. ‘When I was in 
Chicago last week they approved my security and promised 
to mail the drafts yesterday.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Tt means that the Atlas Oil Company has put up a job 
onme. They know that, if I don’t get that money before 
noon to-day, all my options’ll be void and they’ll gobble 
up leases on five thousand acres of the fattest oil lands in 
the country.” 

‘Perhaps I can get your options extended?” 

“No, the Atlas people have plugged that hole, sure. 
It’s a plain case. If I don’t get $10,000 more by noon 
to-day I’ll lose the five thousand I’ve already put up and 
the leases, too. Stephenson, there’s a good million dollars 
profit in the deal; if I Say,” he interrupted himself 
suddenly, ‘‘why don’t you let me have the money? I 
can have the collateral here to-morrow.” 

“On collateral another bank has turned down and that 
isn’t even in hand, anyhow? Wearen’t doing that kind 
of high finance, Filson.” 

The excited promoter sprang to his feet. ‘‘Then I’ll 
have to try to raise the cash by wire somehow!”’ he said. 
“Tf I only had twenty-four hours’ leeway I’d beat their 
game sure.” 

John Stephenson sat at his desk, stering vacantly at the 
ink-well. Half-unconsciously he covered a sheet of paper 
with penciled dollar marks. 

A million dollars profit! No doubt that was only the 
wild dream of an enthusiastic promoter. If there was only 
some way of getting at the truth! 

A farmer, who had come in unheard, so absorbed was 
Stephenson in his thoughts, thrust a bushy face through 
the window in the counter-grating and called: ‘‘ Heh, 
John? Seen young Filson around this morning?” 

“Yes, he’ll be back before noon, I reckon, to pay you 
what you’ve got coming.” 

“Say, John, ain’t they some way I kin git out of that 
deal?” 

“What for? 
money?” 

“Say, John’’—the farmer lowered his voice to a whisper 
and beckoned the cashier close to the window—‘‘some 
fellers have been boring a trial well on my farm. They 
blowed her out this morning and struck a spouter, and 
they’re offering me a hundurd dollars an acre for the 
rights.”’ 

“Well, Dan, it’s too bad you’re tied up with Filson, 
ain’t it?” 

“Lord!” groaned the farmer. ‘‘An’ he’s only payin’ 
me five dollars. Ain’t that jest my luck?” 

Stephenson sat down again at the desk, his nerves in a 
tingle. Perhaps Filson was right! Certainly the Atlas— 
the cashier had no doubt it was their agents who had bored 
the trial well—was convinced that the Austin oil fields 
were extremely rich. A million dollars profit! 

Stephenson sprang from his chair and took from a box in 
the vault, marked ‘‘ Private,” a heavy envelope. He spread 
its contents on the desk before him. Presently he glanced 
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up at the calendar on the wall before him. “Four 
days,’’ he said aloud, and shook his head. ‘‘It won’t 
do. The old man’ll be home to-morrow.” 

He got up and put the envelope back in the vault. 
As he turned away, Slocum, the station-agent and 
telegraph operator, came sauntering into the bank in 
his shirt-sleeves, and threw an open yellow slip of 
paper on the counter. 

‘‘Old man must be having a hot time in the city,” 
he called over his retreating shoulder. ‘‘I always do 
suspect these church deacons.” 

The telegram was dated at Indianapolis. ‘‘ Going 
to Chicago. Home in ten days,” it read, and it was 
signed by Josiah Forsyth. The cashier looked up 
from the message and glanced around half-guiltily. 
It made the plan he had had in mind perfectly safe. 

The clock struck eleven. Filson came hurrying 
into the bank, and the cashier turned to meet him 
with a new, shrewdly-calculating expression in his 
eyes. 

‘Just got this from the Cincinnati National,” the 
promoter broke out, reading from a message in his 
hand: ‘‘‘ Will make loan, but can’t send money by 
wire.’ Nowain’t thatalot of comfort? Stephenson, 
I'll pay you a bonus of $5000 if you’ll let me have the 
money for a week.” 


The cashier shook his head decidedly. ‘‘No use 
talking about that,” he said. 
‘Great Scott, man! Just think of it! I’m going 


to lose a million dollars for the lack of a dirty ten 
thousand.” 
Looking at him coolly, Stephenson reflected that 
he had better grounds than the promoter for feeling 
certain of huge profits in the deal. 

‘“‘T can’t loan you the bank’s funds,”’ hewent on. ‘“‘But”’ 
—he hesitated and Filson watched him with staring eyes— 
‘but I’vesome cash of my own and 4 

“And you'll loan it to me?” Filson sprang to his feet, a 
new light in his face. : 

“No, Filson, I'll not loan youacent. But I will pay you 
ten thousand cash for a half-interest in all these oil leases.” 

The promoter collapsed in a chair. ‘‘For a half- 
interest!’”” he gasped. ‘I’ve done all the work; I’ve 
already paid out $5000 and I’ll have to put in ten thou- 
sand more. You don’t want much!” 

Stephenson swung round to his desk. ‘‘That’s my 
offer,’ he said, in a tone of finality. ‘‘It’ll be noon soon.” 

Filson glanced up at the clock and pulled himself to- 
gether sharply. ‘‘I’ll take it,” he snapped. ‘Draw up 
the papers and I’ll sign them.” 

By twelve o’clock the partnership papers had been 
signed, and twenty thousand dollars—half of it advanced 
by the cashier—paid out to fifteen farmers for the oil and 
gas rights on five thousand acres of land. Every one of 
them was reluctant to sign the leases. Several offered large 
bonuses for the cancellation of the options they had given. 

Before he went home to dinner the cashier took the ten- 
thousand-dollar Mallers mortgage from his private box 
again and put it with the securities belonging to the bank. 

“That'll be paid on Thursday,” he said to himself, 
‘“‘and before Forsyth gets home the cash’ll be back 
in the bank vault. It’s a perfectly square business deal.”’ 


Hel 

T DINNER Stephenson told his wife that Filson had 

closed his leases for the oil lands. 

““He’s paid out $25,000,” he said, ‘‘and it looks 
like there was an enormous profit in the deal.” 

“Well, John,” his wife answered, ‘‘that just illus- 
trates what I was talking about this morning. 
You've known all about it from the start, yet you’ve 
let this young man from Chicago come down here and 
steal the opportunity.” 

“Our chance may come sooner than you expect, 
Molly,”’ Stephenson answered with an uneasy laugh. 

Filson had two crews of drillers on the ground and 
they were set to work at once. He also took posses- 
sion of the trial well bored by the agents of the Atlas. 

On Sunday night Filson went to Chicago to arrange 
for floating the stock of the Independent Oil Com- 
pany, a corporation formed to handle the oil leases 
and in which he and Stephenson were to be equal 
owners. The two men parted on apparently friendly 
terms. If Filson harbored any grudge against the 
cashier for taking advantage of his necessity, he suc- 
cessfully concealed it. 

Wednesday morning, on his way to the bank, 
Stephenson heard disquieting rumors about Mallers. 
It was whispered that he had sold a lot of duplicate 
mortgages on his real estate and fled. A hurried call 
at the office of Mallers’ lawyer confirmed these reports. 

“He’s a crook,” the lawyer said. ‘‘He’s fooled me 
and everybody else. It’ll take time to tell whether 
the mortgage you hold is valid or not.” 

A group of depositors was already waiting at the 
bank to inquire about the Mallers defaleation. 

“The bank holds none of the Mallers paper,” 
Stephenson told them ail. That was at once the 
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truth and a lie. As he repeated it, the cashier felt himself 
losing all hold on honor and common honesty. 

In his mail he found a letter from Filson in Chicago. It 
was dated Tuesday and announced that the Atlas people 
had successfully blocked the placing of stock in Chicago, 
and that he was leaving that night for New York, where 
he was certain to find a broader market. 

Slocum, the station-agent, came in presently, bringing 
a message from President Forsyth. ‘‘Mallers’ failure 
looks bad,” it said. ‘‘ Home to-morrow.”’ 

That left Stephenson just twenty-four hours in which to 
save himself from exposure, if, indeed, it were possible to 
form any plan which promised success. But from the 
time the bank opened he was not given even a moment to 
consider calmly his own situation. Instead, he was forced 
to face a new and a more imminent danger. ; 

A steady and constantly increasing stream of depositors 
filled the bank, every one of them eager to withdraw his 
account as quickly as possible. They showed a suspicious, 
unreasoning fear which was already close to panic. 

When the cashier closed the bank at four o’clock less 
than $2000 cash remained in the vault. To-morrow, 
farmers coming in from the country would renew the run. 
If the $10,000 he had paid out on the oil leases were on 
hand it might have been weathered. Now —— 

Old Forsyth would come home to find himself ruined — 
his bank gone down in the crash! 

Stephenson sat down wearily to try to think. He would 
raise as much money as he could on his house over night 
and put that in the bank to replace the funds he had bor- 
rowed. But the desperate situation in which he found 
himself did not affect the soundness of his judgment. A 
moment’s reflection showed him that any attempt to mort- - 
gage his homestead in the present excited temper of the 
people would only increase the panic. He did not know 
President Forsyth’s address in Chicago. Besides, the old 
man would probably be on his way home before a message 
could reach him. There was nothing to do but await 
developments. 

It was characteristic of Stephenson that, having once 
analyzed the situation and come to a definite conclusion, 
he should allow himself no further futile, distressing strug- 
gles. Very calmly he got up from his chair and started 
home, having decided to tell his wife the whole miserable 
truth. 

““Mary,’’ he said, when they had finished dinner, ‘‘there 
is something I must tell you.” 

Mrs. Stephenson looked at him in half-alarm. 

“You know the Filson oil leases?” 

‘““Yes, I know,” she answered eagerly. 

“And the Mallers mortgage?”’ 

“ce West 

“Mallers has run away and swindled everybody.” 

“And we’ve lost our money?”’ 

“Yes, I’m afraid the money is gone. You see’’—he 
hesitated a moment, then squared his shoulders and went 
straight on—‘“I 
bought a half-interest 
in the Filson leases. 
It cost me $10,000. 
Our Mallers mort- 
gage came due the 
next Thursday—to- 
morro w-—so I bor- 
rowed themoneyfrom 
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the bank and gave the mortgage as security. Now Mallers 
has run away, and I ? 

“John,” gasped his wife, rising to her feet, “‘you—you 
haven’t done anything dishonest?” 

“Sit down, Mary,’’ he answered her. ‘‘Now, listen. 
Filson had to have ten thousand to make final payment on 
his options. I knew our mortgage was coming due to-day. 
And I knew those oil leases would pay a big profit. So I 
took the money from the bank. Now I can’t put it back.” 

“But that isn’t dishonest!’’ 

“Tt wasn’t meant to be. But everything depends on 
how Forsyth looks at it. He’ll be home to-morrow.” 

“Then’’—Mrs. Stephenson hesitated breathlessly —‘‘he 
might say—you might be ? 

“Yes,” her husband interrupted with a bitter smile, 
“you might as well say it. I may be arrested when 
Forsyth gets home.” 

“Oh, John,” cried his wife, throwing her arms about his 
neck, “‘it’s all my fault!”’ 


Wt 
4 ele: STEPHENSON did not sleep until early Thursday 
morning. Then, after lying in a troubled doze for a 
couple of hours, he was awakened by the sound of his wife’s 
suppressed sobbing in the next room. He went in 
to her, and she turned a haggard face toward him 
and stretched out her arms. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, ‘I can’t bear it! Isn’t 
there something we can do? It’s all my fault!” 

At the sight of her tears a feeling of helpless 
anger took hold of him. He had no thought but 
to take the responsibility of his own acts on his 
own shoulders. Yet, in his inmost mind he knew 
that, to a certain extent, she was right. But for 
her sharp spur to his ambition he would not have 
meddled with Filson’s oil leases. And the presence 
of a weeping woman would add immensely to the 
difficulties of the situation he had to face. 

“Molly,” he said, almost roughly, ‘I’m not a 
baby. I went into this deal because I wanted to, 
and I'll get out of it, too. But there’s just one 
thing you must do forme. You must go up to 
Chicago this morning and stay with your sister 
until I’ve got it fixed up.” 

In spite of her protests, Stephenson insisted on 
his wife’s taking the early train for Chicago. From 
the station he went directly to the bank. His first 
customer was one of the men who had withdrawn 
his account the day before. 

“The wife and I talked it over last night,” he 
said, ‘‘and we decided to put our money back. She 
laughed at me for getting scared.” 

Stephenson received the deposit of $2000, feeling 
like a hypocrite as he did so. 

“She said everybody knew John Stephenson was 
as square as a die,’ the man went on. “Nothing 
like standing in with the ladies, eh, John?”’ 

All morning men kept coming in to re-deposit the 
money they had drawn out. The panic of the 
previous day had changed, without any apparent 
reason, into a feeling of renewed confidence. The 
bank was safe. Now, if there were only some way 
of saving himself from exposure! 

The desperate thought of appealing to Filson 
came into his mind. But the promoter was on a train 
somewhere between Chicago and New York. Besides, he 
was in no position to ask a financial favor from a man of 
whose necessities he had just taken advantage. There was 
nothing —absolutely nothing—to do but to wait for the 
coming of Forsyth. 

The sound of the engine bell as a train pulled into the 
station made him realize that he would not have to wait 
long. He glanced up at the clock. It was eleven forty- 
five, the hour when the train from Chicago was due. It 
would be all over in a few minutes now. He would be 
branded as a defaulter or, at best, turned out of the bank 
penniless, to begin life over again with a black stain on his 
record. He walked over to the side window and looked 
down the street leading to the station. He saw the village 
hack coming swiftly toward the bank. 

“The old man must be in a terrible hurry to spend a 
quarter that way,” he said to himself bitterly. ‘‘Any- 
how, he’ll be glad to find the panic’s over.” 

A great pity for himself filled Stephenson as he watched 
the oncoming hack. Plenty of men had taken longer 
chances than he and had won out. It was a terrible, a 
cruelly unfair, thing that he, whose intentions had been 
entirely honest, should be caught like a rat in this way. 

The hack stopped at the curb in front of the bank, the 
door flew open and out jumped—Filson! 

“T thought you were in New York,” said Stephenson, 
forcing himself to be calm. 

“T did expect to be,’ answered the smiling Filson. 
“There didn’t seem to be a chance of selling any of our 
stock in Chicago. But Tuesday evening at the club I met 
a broker, who asked quotations on a good block.” 

“*T’ll let you have 250 shares at a hundred and fifty,’”’ 
I told him by way of a joke. 


“*Tyone,’ he said, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘I'll 
give you my check now and haveit certified in the morning.’ 
So there was nothing to do but let him have it. That gives 
us our money back and a profit of nearly nine thousand 
apiece. Here’s your share.” 

The promoter handed Stephenson a New York draft for 
$18,750 and the cashier looked at it with staring eyes. The 
revulsion of feeling almost upset him. Further explana- 
tions were prevented by the entrance‘of President For- 
syth, who came in panting. 

‘Not a word to the old man,”’ Stephenson said in a quick 
whisper. 

“Well, John,” gasped Forsyth, ‘“‘boys giving you any 
trouble about Mallers running away?” 

“They got after us yesterday,” answered the cashier, 
“but pretty nearly everybody’s put his money back this 
morning.” 

“That’s good. I brought down ten thousand in this 
satchel for fear of a run. Let’s see, you had your own 
savings loaned out to Mallers, didn’t you, John?” 

“Yes, I don’t know whether my mortgage is any good 
or not.” 

“Well, that’s too bad. Filson,” the old banker went on, 
turning suddenly to the promoter,with a cunning smile on 
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his face, ‘‘I hear you’ve been striking oil and gas and all 
sorts of things since I went to Chicago.” 

““We think we’ve got a pretty good thing, Mr. Forsyth,” 
Filson answered. 

“Sold any stock yet?” 

“Yes, we let a block go at one-fifty in Chicago the other 
day.” 
““Heh!” snorted Forsyth. ‘‘ All the suckers don’t live 
in the country, do they?” 

Davis, superintendent of the drilling crew, burst open 
the door of the bank and rushed in, his clothes black and 
greasy with crude petroleum. 

““Good thing you’re here, Mr. Filson!’’ he cried excit- 
edly. ‘‘ We blew out number two this morning, and she’s 
a spouter.”’ 

The three men inside the counter sprang to their feet. 

“Good!” exclaimed Filson. ‘‘ What do you think about 
the suckers now, Forsyth?” 

“Well, I think it’s too bad that Austin ain’t going to get 
any of all this money; don’t you, John?” 

Stephenson laughed uneasily. How did the old banker 
happen to know so much about what had happened during 
his absence? His apprehensions were relieved by For- 
syth’s announcement that he was going home to dinner. 

“‘Tt’s opening up even bigger than I hoped, Stephenson,” 
the promoter began, as the old man went out. ‘With 
two gushers running already, we want to enlarge our 
plans.”’ 

After an hour’s discussion it was agreed that Filson 
should go on to New Yorkand there arrange for the incor- 
poration of a new company, with capital stock increased 
to $500,000, to which the stockholders in the old company 
should have the right to subscribe in proportion to their 
holdings. It.was also arranged, at Filson’s suggestion, 
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that the promoter should take with him to New York a 
power of attorney to vote Stephenson’s stock. 

That evening Stephenson sent a telegram to his wife in 
Chicago. ‘‘Money replaced,’’ he wrote. ‘‘No trouble. 
Will come up on Saturday.”’ 


IV 
ARLY Saturday morning, Davis, the superintendent, 
again dripping with the greenish ooze of crude petro- 
leum, came rushing into the bank to report that number 
three well had turned out a bigger oiler than either of the 
others. 

“T don’t know what to do with the stuff,” hesaid. ‘‘The 
big tank’s full and the only offer we’ve got is forty cents a 
barrel from the Atlas people. They’ve stopped everybody 
else from bidding.”’ 

Stephenson wired his wife that business kept him from 
coming to Chicago, and went out to look over the oil wells 
in person. In the midst of the cornfields groups of tents 
and board shanties were springing up, in which hard-faced 
strangers were opening saloons, gambling games and 
brokers’ offices. Half the masculine population of Austin, 
it seemed to him, was already on the ground. Staid busi- 
ness men, stricken with the fever of speculation, were 
mortgaging their homes and stores and putting the 
money into outlying leases at extravagant prices. 

Harly the next week came a letter from Filson 
in New York. He had completed arrangements for 
the organization of the new company. 

“You and I each have the right to subscribe for 
thirty-seven and a half per cent. of the stock at 
par,” he wrote, ‘‘and, already, we could sell our 
rights at a big premium. But don’t make arrange- 
ments with anybody until you hear from me further. 
I'll have something interesting to report soon.” 

A few days later Stephenson got a letter from 
Bronson, a New York broker, to whom he had 
written for advice. Heand Bronson had been class- 
mates at a little fresh-water college in Indiana. 

“Your man, Filson, is trying to put up a job 
on you,” Bronson wrote. ‘‘He’s moving heaven 
and earth in an effort to get hold of that stock 
he sold in Chicago. Then he’ll sell out the con- 
trol of the company and leave you holding the bag. 
You’d better come down here and look after your 
interests.” 

That letter made the situation clear. Filson was 
trying to get even with Stephenson for having 
forced him to sell a half-interest for $10,000. The 
promoter’s visit to Austin, after selling the stock in 
Chicago, had been merely a pretext to get the power 
of attorney to vote his partner’s stock. 

As Stephenson came to these conclusions he felt 
no resentment toward Filson. It was simply part 
of the great game, the fascination of which was 
already stirring his sluggish nature. He closed his 
heavy lips in a grim line, determined to get the 
better of the promoter at any cost. 

If he only knew who had bought those shares 
in Chicago! But, at any rate, he must get down to 
New York at once. And he lost no time in telling 
old Forsyth his decision. He waited until there 
were no customers in the bank. Then he turned 
to speak. But Forsyth had evidently been waiting 
for the same opportunity. 

“John,” said the old banker, ‘‘do you know anybody 
who owns stock in Filson’s company?” 

‘‘T suppose he holds most of it himself,’’ Stephenson 
answered quickly. ‘‘Then there’s that Chicago man.” 

‘John,’ Forsyth went on, edging his chair closer, ‘‘that 
Chicago man wasme. Ihad my broker buy me 250 shares 
on the strength of what I knew. That gives me the right 
to subscribe for $125,000 stock in his new company.” 

“Well?” 

“The Atlas people’ll pay three hundred per cent. pre- 
mium for a controlling interest in the new company. I 
thought you might know where I could get hold of another 
block—being in with Filson as you are.” 

“T got word from New York this morning that there 
was a chance to make some money in that stock,” 
Stephenson answered, concealing his exultation. ‘‘Give 
me power to sell your rights for $375,000 and I’ll go 
down there to-night. I think I can fix up a deal.” 


Not until he was on his way to the train did John 
Stephenson remember his wife in Chicago. Then he wrote 
her a hurried note. 

“T’m going to New York to see about the oil-well deal,” 
he wrote. ‘‘Don’t know how long I'll be away. It’s 
pretty badly tangled up. Will be very busy.” 

Bronson was waiting with a cab at the station in New 
York. ‘‘It don’t look very nice,’ the broker began. ‘“‘Tl 
take you right over to see my lawyer.” 

Charles Boyd Getty, thin, smooth-shaven, hawk-eyed, 
looked up from his desk as the two men were ushered into 
his private office. 

“Well, Mr. Stephenson,’’ the lawyer said, ‘‘ Filson seems 
to have you in a pretty tight place. Isn’t there any way 
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you can get hold of that 
stock he sold in Chicago? 
That seems to be the key 
to the situation.” 

“Tf you'll get my power 
of attorney back from 
Filson,’ Stephenson an- 
swered, ‘‘I’ll look after the 
rest of it.” 

““That’sasimple matter. 
We'll just serve written 
notice on him that his 
power of attorney is re- 
voked. My men have him 
located.”’ 

A messenger left the 
office with the signed 
paper, and Getty turned 
to his new client curi- 
ously. 

“You think you will 
be able to swing control of the company?” he asked. 

“‘T hope to be able to,’”’ Stephenson replied in a tone 
which left no room for further inquiries. ‘‘ Bronson, let’s 
get to a hotel.” 

That evening Bronson and Stephenson dined together at 
the Waldorf. The great dining-room was gorgeous with 
silver, flowers and red-shaded candelabra. The broker 
pointed out half a dozen people whose notoriety was wide 
enough to make their doings good newspaper copy. There 
was a United States Senator whose senile decrepitude was 
emphasized by the presence of a be-diamonded young 
wife, a couple of sensational actresses, a much-married 
member of the smart set, with her latest husband, and, in 
the far corner, a group of heavy-jawed men, who were just 
coming into prominence as Western plungers on Wall 
Street. The rest of the chairs were chiefly filled by rich or 
curious people from the provinces, many of them stiff and 
awkward in their evening clothes and deeply impressed by 
the splendor of their surroundings. 

Presently Stephenson’s gaze, which had been traveling 
a slow and critical course about the room, fell upon the two 
occupants of a tiny table in a partially screened alcove. 
Over his face came a look of sudden, questioning admira- 
tion. 

“Good eye!’ Jaughed the keen Bronson. 
if you’d pick her out.”’ 

“Well?” Stephenson smiled back at him. 

“She’s Mrs. Morris—the most beautiful woman in New 
York.” 

“Married, then?” 

“No. A widow.’”’ Bronson chuckled at the note of un- 
conscious regret in his friend’s voice. 

By shifting a trifle in his seat, Stephenson brought the 
high-bred profile of Mrs. Morris well within his line of 
vision. His eyes were pleased with the subtle air of aristo- 
cratic distinction about her. Among the garish gowns in 
the room, her delicate lavender toilette was in itself a 
patent of refinement. 

Feeling curiously embarrassed, Stephenson changed the 
subject of conversation. For five minutes he listened 
while Bronson told of his experiencessincetheir graduation. 

“That her father with her?” he asked then abruptly. 

Bronson again struggled with his mirth. .‘‘No. That’s 
old Mandlebaum. He used to be her husband’s partner 
on the Street.” 

“Morris was on Wall Street, then?” 

“He thought he was, but, if it hadn’t been for his wife, 
he wouldn’t have lasted twenty minutes. She’sa business 
man.” 

Behind a screen of palms, musicians were playing wild 
gipsy airs, and Stephenson sat for an hour, fascinated by 
the color and glitter of the scene. Suddenly the 
flutes and fiddles slipped into the thrilling measures 
of a Roumanian love-song. The half-barbaric 
music strangely stirred John Stephenson. Hedrew 
a long breath and threw back his broad shoulders 
with a gesture of unconscious power. At the same 
instant Mrs. Morris looked up from her table. 
Across the wide, crowded room their eyes met. 
For a flash the look lasted. Then the woman 
turned to speak gayly to her companion. 

“Come, Bronson,” said Stephenson on the mo- 
ment; ‘‘let’s take a walk down the avenue before 
we turn in.” 
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ETTY, the lawyer, reported, the next. after- 
noon, that Filson had been successfully served 
with a written notice revoking his power of attor- 
ney to vote Stephenson’s stock. 
“And now you must let me know if there’s any- 
thing more we can do for you,” he added. 
“Thank you,”’ Stephenson answered. ‘‘I guess 
there’s nothing else just now.” 


THE 


In a Corner of the Moonlit Deck, with the Beautiful Woman Beside Him 


a greenhorn in a big deal on the stock-market—most 
particularly a deal in which the Atlas Oil Company is 
interested. But something in Stephenson’s manner kept 
him silent. 

A little later Stephenson dropped into the brokerage 
office of Bronson & Co., and the senior member of the firm 
had interesting news for his friend. 

“The Atlas people have you spotted, John,” he said. 
“They want to meet youand size youup. Colonel Thomp- 
son, one of their crowd, is going to take a party up the 
Hudson on his yacht this evening, and I’m asked to take 
you along. Of course, I’m not supposed to put you wise 
to the scheme.” 

“Tl be glad of the chance,” Stephenson answered 
readily. 

When Bronson and the man from Indiana boarded the 
Sea Shell they found themselves the centre of a gay party. 
Half an hour later, while Stephenson and his host were 
still subjecting each other to a cautious, but critical, scru- 
tiny, dinner was announced, 

“T’ve a surprise for you, John,” Bronson broke in. 
““You’re to take down Mrs. Morris.” 

Stephenson straightened his shoulders. This was a 
complication he had not expected. He bowed a little 
stiffly as Bronson presented him. The memory of the way 
he had stared at Mrs. Morris across the hotel dining-room 
embarrassed him. But she was quick to put him at his 
ease. 

““T saw you at the Waldorf last night, Mr. Stephenson,” 
she said, ‘‘and I knew you were from the West at a glance.”’ 

“Hoosier written all over me?” 

Mrs. Morris smiled appreciatively. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing strong and out-of-doors about all you Western men,” 
she went on. ‘“‘I like the type. Our New York men are 
well-dressed little manikins—all out of the same box. One 
gets tired of their sameness.” 

After dinner Stephenson found himself sitting in a corner 
of the moonlit deck, with the beautiful woman beside 
him. Most of the party were gathered about the piano in 
the cabin or sitting in a group far aft. Her voice, her 
manner, everything about her was sympathetic and stimu- 
lating. 

““You men from the West are making a great figure in 
Wall Street,’”’ she said presently. ‘‘Jim Hill looms like a 
giant among our pygmies. Then, see what the Moores 
have done! You have a vitality, a force, against which 
Easterners seem powerless.” 

The yacht was slipping through the dark water under 
the shadow of the Palisades. As if from a long distance 
came the soft sound of singing in the cabin. A pleasant 
feeling of isolation possessed John Stephenson. He 


Getty looked at him sharply. For a country ig A 


banker, fresh from an Indiana village, this man 
showed astonishing self-reliance. The lawyer felt 
moved to warn him of the dangers which threaten 
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looked at Mrs. Morris and 
the expression on her face 
in the moonlight almost 
compelled his confidence. 

“T’ve come down to 
Wall Street myself, Mrs. 
Morris,’ he began —‘‘to 
be sheared.” 

Native caution, a suspi- 
cion he was instantly 
ashamed of, had stopped 
him. The change of feel- 
ing had showed on hisface, 
and the woman had been 
quick to see it. 

“T don’t think you'll be 
sheared, Mr. Stephenson,” 
she said quickly. ‘‘Come, 
let us join the others.”’ 

Stephenson, feeling un- 
comfortably that he had 
shown himself less than a gentleman, found no further 
opportunity to speak alone with her. Only, when the 
yacht was tied up again at its dock, she gave him her 
ungloved hand for a moment and said: 

“T’m at home on Thursday afternoons, and I shall be 
glad to see you.” 

To-morrow, Stephenson thought with a thrill, was 
Thursday. 


‘Colonel Thompson would like you to call on him at his 
office,’ Bronson told Stephenson the next afternoon. 

“‘T don’t care to talk business with him,” the cashier 
answered. 

‘‘T believe the Atlas people are prepared to pay half a 
million for a controlling interest,” Bronson urged. 

“Tt don’t interest me. I’m going back to Indiana.” 

But when John Stephenson left the broker’s office he 
went at once to the building ofthe Atlas Company on lower 
Broadway and sent his card to the president—the old man 
himself. Presently a clerk took him to an elevator and 
up to the third floor, where he was left sitting alone for 
ten minutes in an anteroom. Then a knob turned and 
the great man stood framed in the doorway of his private 
office. 

‘‘T presume, Mr Stephenson, you called ——” he began, 
but the man from Indiana ventured to interrupt. 

“‘T control sixty-two and a half per cent. of the stock of 


the new Independent Oil Company,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll sell 
my rights for two million dollars cash.” 
For a flash the cold gray eyes studied him. ‘‘I’ll pay 


just half that, provided the deal is closed this afternoon,” 
came the answer. 

“Good-day, sir,’ Stephenson replied, and without a 
further word left the office. 

On the street he recalled his invitation from Mrs. Morris, 
and took a train at once for her house. He found her at 
home and alone. The shades were drawn and the small 
room was dimly lighted with pink-screened candles. 

In the effort to make up for his unworthy suspicion of 
the night before, he found himself, over a cup of tea, telling 
her most of what had happened since. She warmed into a 
glow of sympathetic enthusiasm. 

“That's gorgeous!” she said. ‘‘I knew you’d have the 
courage, the nerve, to play for big stakes.” 

The charm of the woman, with her dainty, feminine 
ways and her quick, unquestioning admiration of his mas- 
culine strength, seized John Stephenson irresistibly. 

“Tm going back to Indiana to-night,’’ he said finally, 
regret in his voice. 

“Oh, but you’ll be in New York again soon,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ When the Atlas really wants a thing it’ll pay 

what it must to get it. And I shall always be glad 
to see you.” ; 


Stephenson went straight through to Chicago to 
see his wife. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, when she had kissed him; 
‘“sit down and tell me all about it.” 

He looked at her curiously, almost as if she had 
been a stranger. Pitilessly he noted the wrinkles 
about her eyes, the gray hair at her temples. 

“‘T wrote you that the mess about the Mallers 
mortgage had been straightened out,” he began. 

“John,” she interrupted, clasping her hands 
tensely, ‘‘before we go any further I want to say 
something. It was wrong to take that money 
from the bank. The fact that Mr. Forsyth didn’t 
find it out doesn’t make it right. Nothing good 
can come of it.” 

‘“What’s the use of bringing that up?” he 
answered with a shake of his head. ‘‘ Forsyth got 
his money long ago. The thing that interests me 
now is how much I’m going to make. It’s likely 
to be a lot,”’ he added. 

“T ought to be glad,” she said, as if speaking to 
herself. ‘‘I’ve always wanted you to make money. 

(Continwed on Page 18) i. 
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“But we know that the law is good, if a man use it 

lawfully.” —I Timothy, 1:8. 

HE tricks of the trade practiced by criminal attor- 
cli neys are so many and so diversified that to describe 
them in extenso would require volumes. They 
are devised to avail of every technicality of criminal 
procedure, every weakness of jurymen, and every idiosyn- 
crasy of judge and prosecutor. They are adapted to each 
separate stage of the trial.and increase in boldness and 
ingenuity as the defendant sees the net tightening around 
him. In a previous article a few of the devices employed 
before actual trial were discussed. Let us now see what 
can be done when at last the prisoner who has fought per- 
sistently for adjournment has been forced to face the wit- 
nesses against him and submit the evidence to a jury of his 
peers. Let us assume further that he has been ‘‘out on 
bail,” with plenty of opportunity to prepare his defense 
and lay his plans for escape. 

When the case is finally called and the defendant takes 
his seat at the bar after a lapse of anywhere from six months 
to a year or more after his arrest, the first question forthe 
district attorney to investigate is whether or no the person 
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presenting himself for trial be in point of fact the individual 
mentioned in the indictment. This is often a difficult mat- 
ter to determine. ‘‘Ringers’’—particularly in the magis- 
trates’ courts—are frequent. Sometimes they appear even 
in the higher courts. If the defendant be an ex-convict 
or a well-known crook, his photograph and measurements 
will speedily remove all doubt upon the subject, but if 
he be a foreigner (particularly a Pole, Italian or a China- 
man), or even merely one of the homogeneous inhabitants 
of the densely-populated East Side of New York, it is 
sometimes a puzzling problem. ‘‘Mock Duck,’ the cele- 
brated Highbinder of Chinatown, who was set free after 
two lengthy trials for murder, was charged not long ago 
with a second assassination. He was pointed out to the 
police by various Chinamen, arrested and brought into 
the Criminal Courts Building for identification, but for a 
long time it was a matter ef uncertainty whether friends 


of his (masquerading as enemies) had not surrendered a | 


substitute. Luckily the assistant who had prosecuted 
this wily and dangerous Celestial in the first instance was 
able to identify him. 

Many years ago, during the days of Fernando Wood, 
a connection of his was reputed to be the power behind 
the “policy’’ business in New York City—the predeces- 
sor of the notorious Al Adams—the ‘Policy King.” A 
“runner” belonging to the system having been arrested 
and policy slips having been found in his possession, the 
reigning Policy King retained a lawyer of eminent re- 
spectability to see what could be done about it. The 
defendant was a particularly valuable man in the business 
and one for whom his employer desired to do everything 
in his power. The lawyer advised the defendant to plead 


guilty, provided the judge could be induced to let him off 
with a fine, which the Policy King agreed to pay. Ac- 
cordingly, the lawyer visited the judge in his chambers 
and the latter practically promised to inflict only a fine in 
case the defendant, whom we will call, out of consideration 
for his memory, ‘‘Johnny Dough,” should plead guilty. 
Unfortunately for this very satisfactory arrangement, the 
judge, now long since deceased, was afflicted with a serious 
mental trouble which occasionally manifested itself in 
peculiar losses of memory. When ‘‘Johnny Dough,’ 
the Policy King’s favorite, was arraigned at the bar and, 
in answer to the clerk’s interrogation, stated that he with- 
drew his plea of ‘‘not guilty’’ and now stood ready to 
plead ‘‘guilty,” the judge, to the surprise and conster- 
nation of the lawyer, the defendant, and the latter’s assem- 
bled friends, turned upon him and exclaimed: 

“Halt So you plead guilty, do you? Well, I sentence 
you to the penitentiary for one year, you miserable scoun- 
drel!” 

Utterly overwhelmed, ‘‘Johnny Dough” was led away 
while his lawyer and relatives retired to the corridor to 
express their opinion of the Court. About three months 
later the lawyer, who had heard nothing further concern- 
ing the case, happened to be in the office of the district 
attorney, when the latter looked up with a smile and 
inquired : 

‘“Well, how’s your client—Mr. Dough?” 

“* Safe on the Island, I suppose,” replied the lawyer. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ returned the district attorney. 
never went there.” 

‘““What do you mean?” inquired the lawyer. ‘‘I heard 
him sentenced to a year myself!” 

“T can’t help that,” said the district attorney. ‘‘The 
other day a workingman went down to the Island to see his 
old friend ‘Johnny Dough.’ There was only one ‘Johnny 
Dough’ on the lists, but when he was produced the visitor 
exclaimed: ‘That Johnny Dough! That ain’t him at 
all, at all!’ The visitor departed in disgust. We insti- 
tuted an investigation and found that the man at the 
Island was a ‘ringer.’”’ 

“You don’t say!”’ cried the lawyer. 

“Yes,” continued the districtattorney. ‘‘ But that is not 
the best part of it. You see, the ‘ringer’ says he was to get 
two hundred dollars per month for each month of Dough’s 
sentence which he served. The prison authorities have 
refused to keep him any longer, and now he ts suing them for 
damages, and is trying to get a writ of mandamus to compel 
them to take him back and let him serve out the rest of the 
sentence!” 

Many another illustration could be given where similar 
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substitutions have been successfully carried out. There 


is one familiar case where an innocent man served out 
a three-year sentence for a high municipal official at 
twenty-five thousand dollars per year; and another where, 
by ‘“‘keeping still,’’ a minor offender earned fifty thousand 
dollars per year during a short term as a consideration for 
not turning State’s evidence. 

Probably the most successful instance on record of 
making use of a dummy occurred in the early stages of 
the now famous Morse-Dodge divorce tangle. Dodge 
had been the first husband of Mrs. Morse, and from 
him she had secured a divorce. 
A proceeding to effect the an- 
nulment of her second mar- 
riage had been begun on the 
ground that Dodge had never 
been legally served with the 
papers in the original divorce 
case—in other words, to estab- 
lish the fact that she was still, 
in spite of her marriage to 
Morse, the wife of Dodge. 
Dodge appeared in New York 
and swore that he had never 
been served with any papers. 
A well-known and reputable 
lawyer, on the other hand, Mr. 
Sweetser, was prepared to 
swear that he had served them 
personally upon Dodge him- 
self. The matter was sent by 
the Court toareferee. At the 
hour set for the hearing in the 
referee’s office, Mr. Hummel 
and Mr. Steinhardt arrived 
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early, in company with a third person, and took their seats 
with their backs to a window on one side of the table at 
the head of which sat the referee, and opposite ex-Judge 
Fursman, attorney for Mrs. Morse. Mr. Sweetser was late. 
Presently he appeared, entered the office hurriedly, bowed 
to the referee, apologized for being tardy, greeted Messrs. 
Steinhardt and Hummel, and then extended his hand to 
their companion, exclaiming: ‘‘How do you do, Mr. 
Dodge?” It was not Dodge at all, but an acquaintance 
of one of Howe & Hummel’s office force who had been 
asked to accommodate them. Nothing had been said, no 
representations had been made, and Sweetser had volun- 
tarily walked into a trap. 

The attempt to induce witnesses to identify ‘‘dummies”’ 
is frequently made by bothsidesin criminal cases, and under 
certain circumstances is generally regarded as professional. 
Of course, in such instances no false suggestions are made, 
the witness himself being relied upon to ‘‘drop the fall.” 
In case he does identify the wrong person, he has, of course, 
invalidated his entire testimony. 

There have been occasionally daring, and sometimes 
successful, attempts at escape carried through in similar 
fashion. The poorer sort of shyster lawyers are fre- 
quently little better in appearance or dress than their 
clients, and confusion sometimes results as to which is the 
lawyer and which the defendant. There is an instance on 
record in the Courts of General Sessions within the last five 
years when a defendant walked calmly out of the court- 
room, not a finger being raised to stop him, and the con- 
fusion that is apt to go on at the time convicted defendants 
are arraigned at the bar for sentence is an opportune one 
for such an effort to escape. 

Not in one case out of five hundred, however, is any 
attempt made to substitute a ‘‘dummy’”’ for the real 
defendant, the reason being presumably the prejudice 
innocent people have against going to prison even for a 
large reward. The question resolves itself, therefore, into 
how to get the client off when he is actually on trial. First, 
how can the sympathies of the jury be enlisted at the very 
start? Weeping wives and wailing infants are a drug on 
the market. It is a friendless man indeed, even if he bea 
bachelor, who cannot procure for the purposes of his trial 
the services of a tempo- 
rary wife and miscellane- 
ous collection of children. 
Not that he need swear 
that they are his! They 
are merely lined up along 
a bench well to the front 
of the court-room—the 
imagination of the jury- 
men does the rest. 

A defendant’s counsel 
always endeavors to im- 
press the jury with the 
idea that all he wants is a 
fair, open trial—and that 
he has nothing in the 
world to conceal. This 
usually takes the form of 
a loud announcement 
that he is willing ‘‘to take 
the first twelve men who 
enter the box.’ Inas- 
muchas the defense needs 
only to secure the vote of 


one juryman to procure a 
disagreement, and as usually 
“two disagreements are 
equivalent to a verdict of not 
guilty”’ (defendants rarely 
being tried more than twice), 
this offer is a comparatively 
safe one for the defendant to 
make, since the prosecutor, 
who must secure unanimity 
on the part of the jury (at 
least in New York State), can 
afford to take no chances of 
letting an incompetent or 
otherwise unfit talesman slip 
into the box. Caution re- 
quires him to examine the 
jury in every important case, 
and frequently this ruse on 
the part of the defendant 
makes it appear as if the 
State had less confidence in 
its case than the defense. 
This trick was invariably 
used by the late William F. 
Howe, of Howe & Hummel, 
in all homicide cases where 
he appeared for the defense. 

The next step is to slip 
some juryman into the box 
who is likely for any one of 
a thousand reasons to lean 
toward the defense —as, for example, one who is of the same 
religion, nationality or even name as the defendant. I 
once tried a case where the defendant was a Hebrew named 
Bauman, charged with perjury. Mr. Abraham Levy was 
the counsel for the defendant, and having left an associate 
to select the jury I returned to the court-room to find that 
he had chosen tor his foreman a Hebrew named Abraham 
Levy. Needless to say, a disagreement of the jury was the 
almost inevitable result. The same lawyer not many 
years ago defended a client named Abraham Levy. In 
like manner he managed to get an Abraham Levy on the 
jury, and on that occasion succeeded in getting his client 
off scot-free. 

No method is too far-fetched to be made use of on the 
chance of ‘“‘catching”’ some stray talesman. In a case 
defended by Ambrose Hal. Purdy, where the deceased had 
been wantonly stabbed to death by a bloodthirsty Italian 
shortly after the assassination of President McKinley, the 
defense was interposed that a quarrel had arisen between 
the two men owing to the fact that the deceased had loudly 
proclaimed anarchistic doctrines and openly gloried in 
the death of the President, that the defendant had ex- 
postulated with him, whereupon the deceased had violently 
attacked the prisoner, who had killed him in self-defense. 

The whole thing was so thin as to deceive nobody, but 
Mr. Purdy, as each talesman took the witness chair to be 
examined on the voir dire, solemnly asked each one: 

“Pardon me for asking such a question at this time— 
it is only my duty to my unfortunate client that impels 
me to it—but have you any sympathy with anarchy or with 
assassination ?”? 

The talesman, of course, inevitably replied in the nega- 
tive. 

“Thank you, sir,’ Purdy would continue. 
event you are entirely acceptable!” 

Lawyers frequently secure the good will of jurors (which 
may last throughout the trial and show itself in the ver- 
dict) by some happy remark during the early stages of the 
case. During the Clancy murder trial each side exhausted 
its thirty peremptory challenges and also the entire panel 
of jurors in filling the box. At this stage of the case the 
foreman became ill and had to be excused. No jurors were 
left except one who had been excused by mutual consent for 
some trifling reason, and who out of curiosity had remained 
in court. He rejoiced in the name of Stone. Both sides 
then agreed to accept him as foreman provided he was 
still willing to serve, and this proving to be the case he tri- 
umphantly made his way toward the box. As he did so, 
the defendant’s counsel remarked: ‘‘The Stone which the 
builders rejected has become the head of the corner.”’ The 
good will generated by this meagre jest stood him later in 
excellent stead. . 

In default of any other defense, some criminal attorneys 
(incredible as it may seem) seek to excite sympathy for 
their helpless clients by appearing in court so intoxicated 
as to be manifestly unable to take care of the defendant’s 
interests, and prisoners have frequently been acquitted 
simply by virtue of their lawyer’s obvious incapacity. 
The attitude of the jury in such cases seems to be that the 
defendant has not had a ‘‘fair show” and so should be ac- 
quitted, anyway. Of course, this appeals to the juryman’s 
sympathies and he overlooks the fact that by his action the 
prosecution is given no ‘“‘show”’ at all. Similarly, when 
trying cases before juries composed of laboring men, law- 
yers often ape an uncouthness of dress and diction supposed 
to be adapted to their hearers. I once heard a well-known 
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attorney carry this to an extreme which would 
seem to ‘‘out-Herod Herod.” 

‘An’ I pray you,” he exclaimed pathetic- 
ally to the jury, ‘‘notto lay up ag’in’ this poor 
homeless defendant nothin’ that I either done 
or undone !”’ 

Generally speaking, the advice credited to 
Mr. Lincoln, as being given by him to a young 
attorney who was about to defend a presum- 
ably guilty client, is religiously followed by all 
criminal practitioners: 

“Well, my boy, if you’ve got a good case, 
stick to the evidence; if you’ve got a weak 
one, go for the People’s witnesses; but—if 
you ve got no case at all, hammer the district 
attorney!” 

Asarule, however, criminal lawyers are not 
of a sufficient calibre to “hammer” the prose- 
cuting officer, but endeavor instead to suggest 
by innuendo or even open declaration his bias 
and unfairness. 

“Be fair, Mr. 
“Try to be fair!” 

The defendant, whether he be an ex-convict 
or thirty-year-old professional thief, is always 
‘this poor boy,’’ and, as he is not compelled 
by law to testify, and as his failure to do so 
must not be weighed against him by the jury, 
he frequently walks out of court a free man, 
because the jury believe from the lawyer’s 
remarks that he is in fact a mere youthful 
offender of hitherto good reputation and de- 
serves another chance. When such a one is convicted 
and his record is repeated by the clerk in open court, 
the jury learns a valuable lesson in practical criminal juris- 
prudence. 

By all odds the greatest abuse in criminal trials lies in 


!”’ is the continual cry. 


the open disregard of professional ethics on the part of - 


lawyers who deliberately supply of themselves, in their 
opening and closing addresses to the jury, what incompe- 
tent bits of evidence, true or false, they have not been able 
to establish by their witnesses. There is no complete cure 
for this, for even if the judge rebukes the lawyer and di- 
rects the jury to disregard what he has said as “‘not being 
in the evidence,’”’ the damage has been done, thestatement 
still lingering in the jury’s mind without any opportunity 
on the part of the prosecutor actually to disproveit. There 
is no antidote for such jury-poison. A shyster lawyer 
need but to keep his client off the stand and he can saturate 
the jury’s mind with any facts concerning the defendant’s 
respectability and history which his imagination is powerful 
enough to supply. On such occasions an ex-convict with 
no relatives may become a ‘‘noble fellow, who, rather than 
have his family name tainted by being connected with a 
criminal trial, is willing to risk even conviction’ —‘‘a 
Rough Rider ’’—‘‘a veteran of the glorious war which 
knocked the shackles from the slave’’—‘‘the father of 
nine children ’’—-‘‘a man hounded by the police.”’ The 
district attorney may shout himself hoarse, the judge 
may pound his gavel in righteous indignation, the lawyer 
may apologize that in the zeal with which he feels inspired 
for his client’s cause he perhaps (which only makes matters 
worse) has overstepped the mark-——but some juryman may 
suppose that, after all, the prisoner 7s a hero or nine times a 
father. 

There is one notorious attorney who poses as a philan- 
thropist and who invariably promises the jury that if they 
acquit his client he will personally give him employment. 
If he has kept half his promises he must by this time have 
several hundred clerks, gardeners, coachmen, choremen 
and valets. 

In like manner attorneys of this feather will deliber- 
ately state to the jury that 7/ the defendant had taken the 
stand he would have testified thus and so; or that if certain 
witnesses who have not appeared (and who perhaps in 
reality do not exist at all) had testified they would have 
established various facts. Such lawyers should be locked 
up or disbarred; courts are powerless to negative entirely 
their dishonesty in individual cases. 

The privilege of remaining silent and not testifying in 
his own behalf without prejudice to his case is the great- 
est boon which a criminal defendant now enjoys. His 
real character, profession and past performances are con- 
cealed from the jury and his own version of the affair (which 
would usually clearly demonstrate his guilt or innocence) 
left in obscurity. Few sound reasons can be advanced 
why a defendant charged with crime should not be com- 
pelled to tell what he knows of the affair as well as the other 
witnesses. Surely the public would benefit by such legis- 
lation, and there is good ground for belief that the whole 
theory of the privilege of witnesses to decline to testify to 
facts because their answers ‘‘may tend to degrade or in- 
criminate them”’ is founded on a purely fictitious doctrine 
speciously described under some such vague phrase as the 
“right of individual liberty and privacy.” Such ‘‘rights” 
might well give way before the common weal. 

Of course, few jurors in strict point of fact can wholly 
disregard the failure of a defendant to render explanation 
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of the charge against him, tell his side of the case, and 
submit to cross-examination. Common-sense men cannot 
but ask themselves, even unconsciously: ‘“‘If the man be 
innocent, or can explain this matter, why is he not willing 
to do so?’’—or: ‘‘If he is not ready to take the stand 
must he not have something to conceal?” A trick of 
which skillful criminals sometimes avail themselves in or- 
der to negative this subconscious argument is to decline 
counsel and ‘‘stand upon their constitutional right to 
defend themselves.’”’ In one of the first cases in which the 
writer ever appeared for the prosecution, a defendant who 
had five convictions for felony to his discredit adopted 
this course. As he had no lawyer to conduct his exami- 
nation in the event of his taking the stand, no juror could 
comment fairly upon his failure to do so. By this device 
he almost gained his freedom. 

Clever counsel, of course, habitually make use of all 
sorts of appeals to sympathy and prejudice. In one case 
in New York in which James W. Osborne appeared as 
prosecutor the defendant wore a G. A. R. button. His 
lawyer managed to geta veteranon the jury. Mr. Osborne 
is a native of North Carolina. The defendant’s counsel, 
to use his own words, ‘“‘ worked the war for all it was worth 
and the defendant lived, bled and died for his country over 
and over again. In summing up the case, the attorney 
addressed himself particularly to the veteran on the back 
row, and, after referring to numerous imaginary engage- 
ments, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, my client was pour- 
ing out his life blood upon the field of battle when the an- 
cestors of Mr. Osborne were raising their hands against the 
flag!’’ For once Mr. Osborne had no adequate words to 
reply. 

By far the most effective and dangerous ‘‘trick’’ em- 
ployed by guilty defendants is the deliberate shoulder- 
ing of the entire blame by one of two persons who are 
indicted together for a single offense. A common example 
of this is where two men are caught at the same time bear- 
ing away between them the spoil of their crime and are 
jointly indicted for ‘‘criminally receiving stolen property.” 
Both, probably, are ‘‘side partners,’’ equally guilty, and 
have burglarized some house or store in each other’s com- 
pany. They may be old pals and often have served time 
together. They agree to demand separate trials, and 
that whoever is convicted first shall assume the entire 
responsibility. Accordingly, A. is tried and, in spite of his 
asseveration that he is innocent and that the “‘stuff” was 
given him by a strange man, who paid him a dollar to 
transport it to a certain place, is properly convicted. The 
bargain holds. B’s case is moved for trial, and he claims 
never to have seen A. in his life before the night in question, 
and that he volunteered to help the latter carry a bundle 
which seemed to be too heavy for him. He calls A. who 
testifies that this is so—that B., whom he did not know from 
Adam, tendered his services and that he availed himself 
of the offer. The jury are usually prone to acquit, as the 
weight of evidence is clearly with the defendant. 

Many changes are rung upon this device. The most. 
famous is that of a man who was convicted of murderin the 
first degree and sentenced to be executed. It was a case of 
circumstantial evidence and the verdict was the result of 
hours of deliberation on the part of the jury. The prisoner 
had stoutly denied knowing anything of the homicide. 
Shortly before the date set for the execution, another man 
turned up who admitted that he had committed the crime 
and made the fullest sort of a confession. A new trial was 
thereupon granted by the Appellate Court, and the con- 
vict, on the application of the prosecuting attorney, was 


discharged and quickly made himself scarce. It then 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
~ DRAWN BY J. ¥. GOULD 
He had Chosen for His Foreman a Hebrew 
Named Abraham Levy 6s 


(Ye business has changed greatly since Horace 

Greeley’s day. And, although machines have come 
into little offices like ours, the greatest changes have 
come in the men who do the work in these offices. In the 
old days—the days before the great war and after it— 
printers and editors were rarely leading citizens in the 
community. The editor and the printer were just coming 
out of the wandering minstrel stage of social development, 
and the journeyman who went from town to town seeking 
work, and increasing his skill, was an important factor in 
the craft. One might always depend upon a tramp printer 
coming in when there was a rush of work in the office, and 
also figure on one of the tourists in the office leaving when he 
was needed most. 

From the ranks of this wayward class came the old 
editors and reporters; they were post-graduates from the 
back room of newspaper offices and they brought to the 
front room their easy view of life. Some of these itinerant 
writing craftsmen had professional fame. There was Peter 
B. Lee, who had tramped the country over, who knew 
Greeley and Dana and Prentice and Bob Burdett and 
Henry Watterson, and to whom the cub in country offices 
looked with worshipful eyes. There was ‘‘Old Slugs’”’— 
the printer who carried his moulds for making lead slugs, 
and who, under the influence of improper stimulants, could 
recite stirring scenes from the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
And there was Buzby—old Buzby, who went about from 
office to office leaving his obituary set up by his own hand, 
conveying the impression that the end had at last come toa 
misspent life. Then there was J. N. Free—the ‘‘ Immortal 


“Sweeter than Dreams of a Honeymoon” 


J. N.,” as he called himself, a gaunt, cadaverous figure in 
broad hat and linen duster, with hair flowing over his 
shoulders, who stalked into the offices at unseemly hours to 
“raise the veil’”’ of ignorance and error, and ‘‘relieve the 
pressure” of psychic congestion in a town by turning upon 
it the batteries of his mind. 

They were a dear lot of old souls—out of accord with the 
world about them, ever seeking the place where they would 
harmonize. They might have stepped out of Dickens’ 
books or Cruikshank’s pictures, and when one recalls them 
now their lineaments seem out of drawing and impossible 
in the modern world. And yet they did live and move in 
the world that was, and the other day when we were looking 
over the files we came across the work of Simon Mehronay 
—the name which he said was spelled Dutch andsounded 
Irish—and it does not seem fair to set down the stories of 
the others who have made our office traditions without giv- 
ing some account of him. 

For to us he was the most precious of all the old tribe of 
journalistic aboriginees. He came to the office one bright 
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April day withred mud on 
his shoes that was not the 
mud of our river-bottoms, 
and we knew he had ridden 
to town “‘blind baggage’’ — 
as they say of men who steal 
their way—from the South. 
The season was ripe for the 
birds to come North and it 
was the mud of Texas that 
clung to him. His greeting 
as he strode through the 
front room, not waiting for a 
reply, was ‘‘How’s work?”’ 
And when the foreman told 
him to hang up his coat he 
found a stick, got a ‘‘chunk 
of copy,” and was clicking away at his case three minutes 
from the time he darkened the threshold of the office. 

There he sat for two weeks—the first man down in the 
morning and the last to quit at night— before any one knew 
whence he came or whither he was bound. He had a little 
“false motion,”’ the foreman said, and clattered his types 
too audibly in the steel stick, but as he got up a good string 
of type at the end of the day and furnished his own chew- 
ing tobacco, he created no unfavorable comment in the 
office. He was a little man, with a fringe of hair above 
the greasy velvet collar of his coat, with beady, dancing 
black eyes, and a mustache that often needed dyeing. It 
was the opinion of the foreman and the printers that 
Mehronay’s weakness was liquor, though that opinion did 
not arise from anything hesaid. For during the first two 
weeks we did not hear him say much, but, in the years 
that followed, his mild little voice, that ever seemed to be 
teetering on the edge of the laugh into which he fell a score 
of times during an hour, became a familiar sound about 
the office, and the soft, flabby little hand which the other 
printers laughed about, during the first week of his em- 
ployment in the shop, has rested on most of the shoulders 
in the shop guiding us through many sad ways. 

In those days therewere only three of us in the frontroom, 
and all the bookkeeping and collecting and reporting and 
editorial writing was done by the three, and it happened 
that one morning near the first of the month, when the 
books needed attention, no one had heard the performance 
of Hamlet by Thomas Keene at the opera house the night 
before, and no one about the paper could write it up. 
Wherefore there was perturbation; but in an hour this 
came from the back room set up in type and proved in the 
galley: 


“There were more clean shaves in town last night than 
have been seen here for a long time. Every one who wears 
cuffs and a necktie got a ‘twice-over’ and was ‘out 
amongst ’em.’ In the gallery of the opera house roosted 
the college faculty and the Potter boy, who holds the 
Cottonwood Valley belt as the champion lay-down collar 
swell, and near him was Everett Fowler, who made his first 
public appearance in his new parted spring whiskers, and 
was the observed of all observers. Colonel Alphabetical 
Morrison, with his famous U-shaped hair-cut, lent the grace 
of his presence to the dress circle. The first Methodist 
Church was represented by brother-in-law John Markley, 
who is wearing a new flowered necktie, sent by his daughter 
in California (Gif you must know), and General Durham of 
the Statesman says that when the orchestra 
Saki Turkey in the Straw, and Bill Master 

egan to shake the sand box—which is a new 
wrinkle in musical circles in our town—John 
Markley’s feet began to wiggle until people 
thought this was his ‘chill day.’ After Turkey 
in the Straw, the orchestra struck up something 
quick and devilish, which Charley Hedrick, who 
played the snare drum at Gettysburg, and is 
therefore entitled to speak on musical subjects, 
says was The Irish Washerwoman, and after this 
appropriate overture the curtain rose and the 
real show began. 

“Mr. Keene’s Hamlet is not so familiar to our 
people as his Richard III, but it gave great sat- 
isfaction; for it is certainly a Methodist Hamlet 
from the clang of the gong to the home-stretch. 
The town never has stood for Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett’s Unitarian Hamlet, and the high-church 
Episcopal Hamlet put on the boards last winter 
by Mr. Frederick Paulding was distinctly disap- 
pointing. One of the most searching scenes in 
the play was put on when Ophelia got the power 
and had to be carried out to the pump. The 
Chicago brother who plays the ghost has a great 


And Then the Horrible Report 
Came that Mehronay Had Been 
Seen Walking with a Woman 


amens from the sanctified in the audience was a delicate 
compliment to his histrionic ability. The queen seems 
to have been a Presbyterian, and the king a Second Day 
Adventist of an argumentative type, and they were not 
popular with the audience, but the boy preacher, who 
did Laertes, was exceedingly blessed with the gift of 
tongues. Brother Polonius seems to have been a sort of 
presiding elder, and, when his exhortation rose, the chickens 
in Mike Weesner’s coop, in the meat-market downstairs, 
gave up hope of life and lay down to be cut up and fried for 
breakfast. The performance was a great treat, and bar- 
ring the fact that some switchmen, thinking Ophelia was 
full, giggled during the mad scene, and the further fact that 
some one yelled, ‘‘Go for his wind, Ham!” during the fenc- 
ing scene, the evening with Shakespeare’s weirdest hero 
was a distinct credit to Mr. Keene, his company and our 
people.” 


We wrote a conventional report of the performance, and 
printed Mehronay’s account below it, under the caption 
FROM ANOTHER REPORTER, and it made the paper 
talked about fora week. For Keene was a histrionic god 
in town of the first order, and so many church people came 
to the office to ‘‘stop the paper”’ that circulation had a real 
impetus. We have never had a boom in subscription that 
did not begin with a lot of angry citizens coming in to stop 
the paper. It became known about town who wrote the 
Keene article, and Mehronay began in a small way to be a 
public character. We encouraged him to write more, so 
every morning the first proof slips that came in began to 
have on them ten or a dozen short items of Mehronay’s 
writing. There was a smile in every one of them, and if 
he wrote more than ten lines there was a laugh. It was 
Mehronay who referred to Huddleson’s livery-stable joint 
—where the old soaks got their beer in a stall and salted it 
from the feed-box—as ‘‘a gilded palace of sin.”’ It was 
Mehronay who wrote the advertisement of the Chinese 
laundryman and signed his name ‘‘Fat Sam Child of the 
Sun, Brother of the Moon and Second Cousin by marriage 
to all the Stars.” It was Mehronay who took a galley of pi 
which the office devil had set up from a wrecked form, and 
interspersed up and down the column of meaningless letters 
“Great applause’’—‘‘Tremendous cheering’”’—Cries of 
“Good, good!—that’s the way to hit ’em!’’—‘‘ Hurrah for 
Hancock”’—and ran it in the paper as a report of Carl 
Schurz’s speech to the German-American league at the 
court-house. It was Mehronay who put the advertisement 
in the paper proclaiming the fact that General Durham of 
the Statesman office desired to purchase a good 
second-hand fiddle, and explaining that the 
owner must play five tunes on it in front of the 
Statesman office door before bringing it in. 
Mehronay originated the fiction that there was 
an association in town formed to insure its 
members against wedding invitations which, 
in ease of loss, paid the afflicted member a pic- 
kle dish or a napkin ring, to present as his 
offering to the bride. 

Mehronay started a mythical Widowers’ 
Protective Foot-racing Society, and the town 
had great sport with the old boys whose 
names he used so wittily that it transcended 
impudence. Mehronay got up a long list of 
husbands who wiped dishes when the family 
was ‘‘out of a girl,’ as our people say, and 
organized them into a union to strike for their 
altars and their kitchen fires. When we sent 
him out to write up a fire, however, he gener- 
ally forgot the amount of insurance and the 
extent of the loss, but he told all about the 
way the crowd tried to boss the fire depart- 


voice for his work. e brought many souls to Got a \ 
a realizing sense that they are sin-stricken and “ Chunk of ment; and if we sent him out to gather the 
hair-hung over the fiery pit. The groans and Copy” local markets he made such a mess of it that 
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we were a week straightening 
matters up. Figures didn’t 
mean anything to him. When 
the bank failed he tried to write 
something about it, but he got 
the assets and the liabilities so 
hopelessly mixed that we had to 
keep him busy with other things, 
so that he had no time to touch 
the bank story. They used to 
say around town that when he 
laid down a piece of money, how- 
ever large, on a store counter he 
never waited for his change, but 
be it said to the credit of most of 
the merchants that they would 
save the change for Mehronay, 
and give it to him on his next 
visit to the store, when he would 
be as joyful as a child. 

And so gradually he left the 
back room and became a‘fixture 
in the front office. He wrote 
locals and editorials and helped 
with the advertising, drawing 
for this the munificent salary of 
fifteen dollars a week, which 
should have kept him like a 
prince; but it did not—though 
what he did with his money no 
one knew. For he bought no 
new clothes, and never buttoned 
those he had. Before sending 
him out on the street in the 
morning some one in the office had to button him up, and 
if it was a gala day—say circus day, or the day of a big 
political powwow—we had to put a clean paper collar 
on Mehronay above his brown wool shirt and shove out 
the dents in his derby hat—a procedure which he called 
‘“‘making a butterfly of fashion out of an honest workin’- 
man.” He slept in the press-room, on a bed which he 
rolled up and stowed behind the press by day, and of even- 
ings he consorted with the goddess of nicotine—as he 
called his plug tobacco—and put in his time at his desk with 
his lead-pencil and his pad of white paper writing copy for 
the next day’sissue. Nothing delighted himso much asa 
fictitious personage or situation which held real relations 
with local events or home people. One of the best of his 
many inventions was a new reporter who, according to 
Mehronay’s legend, had just quit work for a circus where he 
had been employed writing the posters. Mehronay’sjoy was 
to write up a local occurrenceand pretend that the circus 
poster-writer had written it, and that we had been greatly 
bothered to restrain his adjectives. A few days after the 
Sinclair-Rushman wedding —a particularly gorgeous affair 
in one of the stone churches which had been written up by 
the bride’s mother, as the whole town knew, in a most dis- 
gusting manner—Mehronay sat chuckling in his corner, 
writing something which he put on the copy-hook before 
going out on his beat. It was headed A DAZZLING 
AFFAIR, And it ran thus: 


“‘For some time we have realized that we have not been 
doing full justice to the weddings that occur in this town; 
we have been using a repressed and obsolete style which is 
painful to those who enter into the joyous spirit of such 
occasions, and last night’s wedding in the family of the 
patrician Skinners we assigned to our gentlemanly and 
urbane Mr. J. Mortimer Montague, late of the publicity 
department of the world-famed Robinson Circus and 
Menagerie. The following graceful account from Mr. Mon- 
tague’s facile pen is the most accurate and satisfactory 
report of a nuptial event we have ever recorded in these 
columns.”’ 


And thereafter followed this: 


“Last evening, just as the clock in the steeple struck nine, 

a vast concourse of the beauty and the chivalry of our 
splendid city, composing wealth beyond the dreams of the 
kings of India and forming a galaxy only excelled in splendor 
by the knightly company at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
assembled to witness the marriage of Miss May Skinner and 
Mr. John Fortesque. The great auditorium was a bower 
of smilax and chrysanthemums, bewildering, amazing, 
superb in its verdant labyrinth. _ As the clock was striking 
the hour, the ten-thousand-dollar pipe-organ filled the 
edifice with strains of most seductive, entrancing music, 
played by Miss Jane Brown, the only real left-handed 
organist in the civilized world. Then came the wedding 
arty, magnificent, radiant, resplendent with the glittering 
jewels of the Orient, dazzling with gorgeousness, stupefying 
and miraculous in its revelation of beauty. There were six 
handsome ushers—count them—six; ten bridesmaids—ten 
—a bevy of real, live, flower-bearing fairies, captured at an 
immense outlay of time and money in far Caucasia. The 
bride’s resplendent costume and surpassing beauty put the 
blush upon the Queen of Sheba, made Hebe’s effulgence 
fade as the moon before the sun; and as the long courtly 
train of knights-errant and ladies-in-waiting passed the 
populace, the regal spectacle presented was one never 
equaled since the proud Cleopatra sailed down the perfumed 
lotus-bearing Nile in her gilded pageant to meet Mare 
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up, he brought it every morning 


in his pocket for them to pin on. 
He was as simple as a child, 
and like a child lived in a world 
of unrealities. He swore like a 
mule-driver, and yet he told the 
men in the back room that he 
could never go to sleep without 
getting down and saying his 
prayers, and the only men with 
whom he ever quarreled were 
a teacher of zodlogy at the col- 
lege, who was an evolutionist, 
and Dan Gregg, the town infidel. 

One morning when we were 


sitting in the office before going 


out to the street for the morn- 


When You Think You Can Fool Your Pa, 
You are Wrong 


Antony, while all the world stood agape at the unheard-of 
triumph. 

“To describe the bride’s costume beggars the English 
language; and the human imagination falls faint and 
feeble before the Herculean task. From the everlasting 
stars she stole the glittering diamonds that decked her 
alabaster brow and hid in the Stygian umbrage of her hair. 
From the fleecy, graceful cloud she snared the marvelous 
drapery that floated like a dream about her queenly figure, 
and from the Peri at Heaven’s gate she captured the 
matchless grace that bore her like an enchanted wraith 
through the hymeneal scene. 

“The array of presents spread in the throne-room of the 
Skinner palace has been unexcelled in lavish expenditure 
of fabulous and reckless prodigal wealth anywhere in the 
world. Golden tokens literally strewed the apartment, 
merely as effulgent settings for the mammoth, appalling, 
maddening array of jewels and precious stones, sunbursts 
and pearls without price, that gleamed like a transcendent 
electrical display in the hypnotizing picture.” 


There was more of the same kind, but it need not be set 
down here. However, it should be said that nothing we 
ever printed in the paper before or since set the town to 
laughing like that piece. We have calls to-day for papers 
containing the circus-poster wedding, and it was printed 
over two decades ago. 

It was Mehronay’s first great triumph in town; then 
the expected happened: for three days he did not appear 
at the office and we suspected the truth—that by day he 
slept the sleep of the unjust in the loft of Huddleson’s stable 
and by night he vibrated between the ‘‘oyster parlor,” 
where he absorbed fabulous quantities of soup, and Red 
Martin’s gambling-room, where he disported himself most 
festively before the gang assembled there. The morning 
of the fourth day Mehronay appeared —but not at his desk. 
We found him sitting glumly on his stool at the case in the 
back room, clicking the types, with his hat over his eyesand 
the smile rubbed off his face. 

We were a month coaxing Mehronay back into the front 
room. Hisself-respect grew slowly, but finally it returned, 
and he sat at his desk turning off reams of copy, which was 
so good that the people read the paper up one side and 
down the other hunting for hisitems. He is the only man 
we have ever had around the paper who could write. 
Every one else we have employed has been a newsgatherer. 
But Mehronay cared little for what we call news. He went 
about the town asking for news, and getting more or less of 
it, but the way he put it was much more important than the 
thing itself. He had imagination. He created his own 
world in the town, and put it in the paper so vividly that 
before we realized it the wholetown wasliving inMehronay’s 
world, seeing the people and events about them through 
his merry countenance. No one ever referred to him as 
Mr. Mehronay, and before he had been on the street six 
months he was calling people by their first names—or by 
nicknames which he tagged on them. He was so fatherly 
to the young people that the girls in the Bee Hive, or the 
White Front, or the Racket Store, used to brush his clothes 
when they needed it, if we in the office neglected him, and 
smooth his back hair with their pocket-combs, and he— 
never remembering the name of the particular ministering 
angel who fixed him up— called one and all of them ‘‘ darter” 
and smiled a grateful smile like an old dog that is petted, 
and went his way. The girls in the White Front Dry- 
Goods Store gave him a cravat, and, though it was made 


ing’s grist, Mehronay dog-eared 
a fat piece of copy and jabbed it 
on the hook as he started for 
the door, 

“My boy was drunk last 
night,” he said. ‘‘Me and his 
mother felt so bad over it that I 
gave him a pretty straight talk 
this morning. There it is.” 

The office dropped its jaw and 
bugged its eyes. 

“Oh, yes,” he continued. 
“‘Didn’t you know I had a boy? 
He’s been the best kind of a boy 
till here lately. I can see his 
mother don’t like it and his 
sister’s worried, too.”’ His face 
for a second wore an expression of infinite sadness, and 
he sighed when the smile came back on the face he 
turned to us from the door as he said: ‘‘Sometimes I think 
he is studying law with old Charley Hedrick and some- 
times I think he is in the bank with John Markley; but he 
is always with me, and was such a decent boy when I had 
him out to the college. But I saw him with Joe Nevison 
last night, and I knew he’d been drinking.” 

With that he closed the door behind him and was gone. 
This was the article that Mehronay left on the hook: 


“Your pa was downtown this morning complaining 
about his ‘old trouble,’ that crick in his back that he got 
loading hay one hot day in Huron County, Ohio, ‘before 
the army.’ The ‘old trouble,’ as you will remember, 
bothers your pa a good deal, and your ma thinks that his 
father must have been a pretty hard-hearted man to let 
him work so hard when he was a boy. Your pa likes to 
have you and your ma think that when he was a boy he did 
nothing but work and go to prayer-meeting and go around 
doing noble deeds out of the third reader, but a number 
of the old boys of the Eleventh Kansas, who knew your pa 
in the sixties, are prepared to do a lot of forgetting for him 
whenever he asks it. The truth about your pa’s ‘old 
trouble’ is that he was down at Fort Leavenworth just. 
after the close of the war, and after filling up on laughing- 
water at a saloon he got in a fight with the partendes and 
was kicked out of the saloon, and slept in the alley all night. 
That was his last whizz. He took an invoice of his stock 
and found that he had some of the most valuable ex- 
periences that a man can acquire, and he straightened up 
and came out here and grew up with the country. Your 
ma met him at a basket-meeting, and she thought he was 
an extremely pious young man, and they made a 
go of it. 

“So, Bub, when you think that by breathing on your 
coat-sleeve to kill the whisky you can fool your pa, you are 
wrong. Your pa in his day ate three carloads of cardamom 
seeds and cloves and used myrrh by the barrel. Also, he 
knew which was the creaky step on the stairs in his father’s 
house and used to avoid it coming in at night, just as you 
do now, and he knows just what you are doing. And more 
than that, your pa speaks from the bitterest kind of ex- 
perience when he pleads with you to quit. It is no goody- 
goody talk of a mutton-headed old deacon that he is giving 
you; it has taken him a year to get his courage up to speak 
to you, and every word he speaks is boiled out of an agony 
of bitter memories. He knows where boys that start as 
you are starting end if they don’t turn back. Your pa 
turned, but he recollects the career of the Blue boys, ae 
are divided between the penitentiary, the poorhouse and 
the southwest corner of hell; he recalls the Winklers—one 
dead, one a porter in a saloon in Peoria, one crazy; and he 
looks at you, and it seems to him that he must take you in 
his arms as he did when you were a little child in the prairie 
fire, and run to safety with you. And when he talks to 
you with his bashful, halting speech, you just sit there 
and grin, and cut his heart to its core, for he knows you 
do not understand. 

““Tt’srather up to you, Bub. In the nextfew months you 
will have to decide whether you are going to hell or not. 
Of course, the ‘vilest sinner may return’ at any point 
along the road—but to what? To shattered health; to 
a mother heart-broken in her grave; to a wife damned 
to all eternity by your thoughtless brutality; and to 
children who are always afraid to look up the alley, when 
they see a group of boys, for fear they may be teasing you 
—you, drunk and dirty, lying in the stable filth! To that 
you will ‘return,’ with your strength spent, and your 
sie friends, gone to the devil before you, and your 
chance in life frittered away. 3 


“Just sit down and figure it out, Bub. Of course there 
are a lot of good fellows on the road to hell; you will 
have a good time going; but you'll be a long time there. 
You'll dance and play cards and chase out nights, and 
soak your soul in the essence of don’t-give-a-dam- 
tiveness, and you'll wonder, as you go up in the bal- 
loon, what fun there is in walking through this sober old 
earth. Friends—what are they? The love of humanity 
—what isit? Thoughtfulness to those about you? Gen- 
tility — What are these things? Letteroll—letteroll! But 
as you drop out of the balloon the earth will look likea 
serious piece of landscape. 

“When you are old the beer you have swilled will choke 
your throat; the women you have flirted with will hang 
round your feet and make you stumble. All the nights 
you have wasted at poker will dim your eyes. And the 
garden of the days that are gone, wherein you should have 
planted kindness and consideration and thoughtfulness 
and manly courage to do right, will be grown up to weeds, 
that will blossom in your patches and in your rags and in 
your twisted, gnarly face that no one loves. 

“Go it, Bub! don’t stop for your pa’s sake; you know it 
all. Your pa is merely an old fogy. Tell him you can 
paddle your own canoe. But when you were a little boy, 
a very little boy, with a soft, round body, your pa used to 
take you in his arms and rub his beard—his rough, stubby, 
three-days’ beard—against your face and pray that God 
would keep you from the path you are going in. 

pioad so the sins of the father, Bub—but we won’t talk 
of that.” 


Three months later, when the Methodists opened their 
regular winter revival, Mehronay, becoming enraged at 
what he called the tin-horn clothes of the traveling evan- 
gelist conducting the meetings, began to make fun of him 
in the paper—and, as a revivalist in a church is a sacred 
person while the meetings are going on, we had to kill 
Mehronay’s items about the revival; whereupon, his pro- 
fessional pride being hurt, Mehronay went forth into the 
streets and got haughtily drunk, and strutted up and down 
Main Street scattering sirs and misters and madams about 
so lavishly that men who did not appreciate his condition 
thought he had gone mad. That night he went to the re- 
vival, and sat upon the back seat alone, muttering his 
imprecations at the preacher until the singing began, when 
the heat of the room and the emotional music mellowed his 
pride, and he drowned out the revivalist’s singing partner 
with a clear, sweet tenor that made the congregation turn 
tolookathim. Mehronayknewthe Gospel hymns by heart, 
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XVI—THE STEEL WASP B 


ERTAINLY Hortense Rieppe 
C would have won the battle of 
Chattanooga! I know not from 
which parent that young woman in- 
herited her gift of strategy, but she was 
a master. To use the resources of one lover in order 
to ascertain if another lover had any; to lay tribute 
on everything that Charley possessed; on his influence 
in the business world, which enabled. him to walk into 
the V-C Chemical Company’s office and borrow an expert 
in the phosphate line; on his launch in which to pop the 
expert and take him up the river, and see in his com- 
pany and learn from his lips just what resources of worldly 
wealth were likely to be in store for John Mayrant; and 
finally (which was the key to all the rest) on his inveterate 
passion for her, on his banker-like determination through 
all the thick and thin of discouragement, and worse than 
discouragement, of contemptuous coquetry, to possess her 
at any cost he could afford; to use all this that Charley 
had, in order that she might judiciously arrive at the de- 
cision whether she would take him or his rival, left one lost 
in admiration. And then, not to waste a moment! To 
reach town one evening and next morning by ten o’clock 
to have that expert safe in the launch on his way up the 
river to the phosphate diggings! The very audacity of 
such unscrupulousness commanded my respect: success- 
ful dishonor generally wins louder applause than successful 
virtue. But to be married to her! Oh, not for worlds! 
Charley might meet such emergency, but poor John, never! 
I nearly walked into Mrs. Weguelin and Mrs. Gregory 
taking their customary air slowly in South Place. 
But why asteel wasp?’’ I said at once to Mrs. Weguelin. 
It was a more familiar way of beginning with the little dig- 
nified lady than would have been at all possible, or suitable, 
if we had not had that little joke about the piano snobile 
between us. As it was, she was not wholly displeased ; 
these Kings Port old ladies grew, I suspect, sometimes a 
trifle wistful in the centre of their stiff, magic circle of pro- 
priety, and were not sorry when some young person (whom 
they knew about, of course) crossed it and ventured se- 
dately to caracole with them. 
So she smiled and her dark eyes danced a little. 
remember I said that, then?” 


“You 


as he seemed to know his New Testament, and the cunning 
revivalist kept the song service going for an hour, and when 
Mehronay was thoroughly sober there was a short prayer, 
and the singer on the pulpit sang There Were Ninety and 
Nine feelingly with an adagio movement, and Mehronay’s 
face was wet with tears and he rose for prayers. 

He came to the office chastened and subdued next morn- 
ing and wrote an account of the revival so eulogistic that 
we had to tone it down, and for a week went about damning, 
with all the oaths in the pirate’s log, Dan Gregg and the 
college professor who taught evolution. But no one could 
coax him back to the revival. And as the spring came we 
thought he had forgotten the episode of his regeneration, 
and perhaps he had forgotten it, but the Saturday before 
Easter he put on the copy-hook an Easter sermon that made 
us in the office think that he had added another dream to 
his world. It was a curious thing for Mehronay to write; 
indeed, few people in town realized that he wrote it; for he 
had been rollicking over town, on his beat every day for 
months after the revival, and half the pious people in town 
thought he was shamming his emotion the night he came to 
the church merely to mock them and their revivalist. But 
we in the office knew that Mehronay’s Easter sermon had 
come as the offering of a contrite heart. It is in so many 
scrap-books in the town that it should be reprinted here 
that the town may know that Mehronay wrote it. It read: 


“The celebration of Easter is the celebration of the 
renewal of life after the death that prevails in winter. 
People of many faiths observe a spring festival of rejoic- 
ing, and of prayer for future bounty. Probably the Easter 
celebration is like that at Thanksgiving—a survival of 
some ancient pagan rite that men established out of over- 
flowing hearts, rejoicing at the end of a good season and 
praying for favor at the beginning of a new one. 

“But to the Christian world Easter symbolizes a Divine 
tragedy. The coming of Easter, as it is set forth in the 
Great Book, is a most powerful story; it is the story of 
one of the deepest passions that may move the human 
heart—the passion of father-love. 

“Once there lived in the desert a man and his little 
child—a very little boy, who sometimes was a bad little 
boy, and who did not do as he was told. And on a day 
when the father was away about his business the child, 

laying, wandered out on the desert and was lost. From 
Pears the desert beckoned the little boy; it seemed fair 
and fine to adventure in. When the boy had been gone for 
many hours the father returned and could not find him, 
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and knew that the child was lost. But the father knew 
the desert; he knew how it lured men on; he knew its 
parching thirst; he knew its thorns and brambles, and 
its choking dust and the heat that beats one down. 

“‘And, when he saw that the boy was lost, his heart 
was] aflame with anguish; he could all but feel the desert 
fire in the little boy’s blood, the cactus barbs in the bleed- 
ing little feet, and the great lonesomeness of the desert in 
the little boy’s heart; and, as from afar, the man heard a 
wailing little voice in his ears calling, ‘Father, father!’ 
like a lost sheep. But it was only a seeming, and the 
house where the little boy had played was silent. 

“Then the father went to the desert, and neither the 
desert’s fire murmuring at his brow, nor the sand that filled 
his mouth, nor the stones and prickles that cut his feet, 
nor the wild beasts that lurked upon the hillsides, could 
keep the bleat of that little child’s voice crying, ‘Father, 
father!’ out of his ears. And when the night fell, still and 
cold and numbing, the father pressed on, calling to the 
child in his agony; for he thought it was such a little boy, 
such a poor, lonesome, terror-stricken little boy out in the 
ele ost and in pain, crying for help, with no one to 

ear. 

“And, wandering so, the father died with his heart full 
of unspeakable woe. But they found the wayward child 
in the light of another day. And he never knew what his 
father suffered, nor why his father died, nor did he un- 
derstand it all till he had grown to a man’s stature, and 
then he knew; and he tried to live his days as his father had 
lived, and to lay down his life, if need be, for his friend. 

“This is the Easter story that should come to every 
heart. The Christ that came into the desert of this weary 
life, and walked here footsore, heart-broken and athirst, 
came here for the love that was in His heart. Who put it 
there—whether the God that gave Shakespeare his brain 
and Wagner his harmonies, gave Christ His heart—or 
whether it was the God that paints the lily and moves the 
mountains in their labors—it matters not. It is one God, 
the Author and First Cause of all things. It is His heart 
that moves our own hearts to all their aspirations, to all 
the benevolence that the wicked world knows; it is His 
mind that is made manifest in our marvels of civilization; 
it is His vast, unknowable plan that is moving the nations 
of the earth. 

‘‘Whether it be spirit or law or tendency or person— 
what matter? —it is our Father, who went to the desert to 
find His sheep.” 


All day Saturday, in order to square himself with the 
printers who set up his sermon, and to rehabilitate himself 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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ORAWN BY LESTER RALPH 


Commonly the Possessor of a Poetic Gaze, 
a Mane of Silvery Hair, and a Noble Neck 


“‘T remember everything that you 
said.” 

“How much have you seen of the crea- 
ture?’’ demanded Mrs. Gregory, with her 
head pretty high. 

‘Well, I’m seeing more, and more, and 
more every minute. She’s rather endless.” 

Mrs. Weguelin looked reproachful. ‘‘ You surely cannot 
admire her, too?”’ 

Mrs. Gregory hadn’t understood me. 
can keep her away, you’re welcome!”’ 

“T only meant,” I explained to the ladies, ‘‘that you 
don’t really begin to see her till you have seen her: it’s 
afterward, when you’re out of reach of the spell.” And I 
told them of the interview which I had not been able to tell 
to Miss Josephine and Miss Eliza. ‘I doubt if it lasted 
more than four minutes,’’ I assured them. 

‘“‘Up the river?”’ repeated Mrs. Gregory. 

“‘ At the landing,’ I repeated. And the ladies consulted 
each other’s expressions. But that didn’t bother me any 
more. 

“And you can admire her?’’ Mrs. Weguelin persisted. 

“May I tell you exactly, precisely?” 

“Oh, do!”’ they both exclaimed. 

“Well, I think many wise men would find her im- 
mensely desirable—as somebody else’s wife!”’ 

Mrs. Weguelin’s eyes danced again. ‘I should not have 
permitted myself to say that, but I am glad that it has been 
said.” 

Mrs. Gregory turned to her companion. 
to-morrow?” 

“Don’t you feel it must be done?’’ returned Mrs. 
Weguelin, and then she addressed me. “Do you know a 
Mr. Beverly Rodgers?” 

I gave him a golden recommendation, and took my leave 
of the ladies. 

So they were going to do the handsome thing; they 
would ring the Cornerlys’ bell; they would cross the inter- 
loping threshold, they would recognize the interloping 
girl; and this meant that they had given it up. It meant 
that Miss Eliza had given it up, too, had at last abandoned 
her position that the marriage would never take place. 
And her own act had probably drawn this down upon her. 
When the trustee of that estate had told her of the apparent 
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failure of the phosphates, she had hailed it as an escape for 
her beloved John, and for all of them, because she made 
sure that Hortense would never marry a virtually penniless 
man. And when the work went on, and the rich fortune 
was unearthed after all, her influence had caused that 
revelation to be delayed because she was so confident that 
the engagement would be broken. But she had reckoned 
without Hortense; worse than that, she had reckoned 
without John Mayrant; in her meddling attempt to guide 
his affairs in the way that she believed would be best for 
him, she forgot that the boy whom she had brought up was 
no longer a child, and thus she unpardonably ignored his 
rights as a man. And now Miss Josephine’s disapproval 
was vindicated, and her own casuistry was doubly punished. 
Miss Rieppe’s astute journey of investigation—for her 
purpose had evidently become suspected by some of them 
beforehand—had forced Miss Eliza to disclose the truth 
about the phosphates to her nephew before it should be 
told him by the girl herself; and the intolerable position 
of apparent duplicity precipitated two wholly inevitable 
actions on his part: he had bound himself more than ever 
to marry Hortense, and he had made a furious breach with 
his Aunt Eliza. That was what his letter had contained; 
this time he had banished himself from that house. What 
was his Aunt Eliza going to do about it? I wondered. She 
was a stiff, if indiscreet, old lady, and it certainly did not 
fall within her view of the proprieties that young people 
should take their elders to task in furious letters. But she 
had been totally in the wrong, and her fault was irreparable, 
because important things had happened in consequence of 
it; shemight repent the fault in sackclothand ashes, but she 
couldn't stop the things. Would she, then, honorably wear 
the sackcloth, or would she dishonestly shirk it under the 
false issue of her nephew’s improper tone to her? Women 
can justify themselves with more appalling skill than men. 

One drop there was in all this bitter bucket which must 
have tasted sweetto John. He had resigned from the custom 
house; Juno had got it right this time, though she hadn’t a 
notion of the real reason for John’sact. Thisact had been, 
since morning, lost for me, so to speak, in the shuffle of 
more absorbing events; and it now rose to view again in 
my mind as a telling stroke in the full-length portrait that 
all his acts had been painting of the boy during the last 
twenty-four hours. Notwithstanding a meddlesome Aunt, 
and an arriving sweetheart, and imminent wedlock, he 
hadn’t forgotten to stop ‘‘taking orders from a negro” at 
the very first opportunity which came to him; his phos- 
phates had done this for him at least, and I should have the 
pleasure of correcting Juno at tea. 

But I did not have this pleasure. They were all in an 
excitement over something else, and my own different 
excitement hadn’t a cnance against this greater one; for 
people seldom wish to hear what you have to say, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, and never when 
they have anything to say themselves. With an audience 
so hotly preoccupied I couldn’t have sat on Juno effectively 
at all, and therefore I kept it to myself, and attended 
very slightly to what they were telling me about the 
Daughters of Dixie. 

I bowed absently to the poetess. ‘‘And your poem?” I 
said. ‘‘A great success, I am sure?’ 

‘““Why, didn’t you hear me say so?”’ said the up-country 
bride; and then, after a smile at the others, ‘‘I’m sure 
your flowers were graciously accepted.” 

“Ask Miss Josephine St. Michael,” I replied. 

**Oh, oh, oh!” went the bride. ‘‘ How would she know?”’ 

I gave myself no pains to improve or arrest this tiresome 
joke, and they went back to their Daughters and Sons of 
Dixie; but it is rather singular how sometimes an utterly 
absurd notion will be the cause of our taking a step which 
we had not contemplated. I did carry some flowers to Miss 
La Heu the next day. I was at some trouble to find any; 
for in Kings Port shops of this kind are by no means plenti- 
ful, and it was not until I had paid a visit to a quite distant 
garden at the extreme northwestern edge of the town that 
I lighted upon anything worthy of the girl behind the 
counter. The Exchange itself was apt to have flowers for 
sale, but I hardly saw my way to buying them there, and 
then immediately offering them to the fair person who had 
sold them to me. As it was, I did much better; for what I 
brought her were decidedly superior to any that were at the 
Exchange when I entered it at lunch-time. 

They were, as the up-country bride would have put it, 
“graciously accepted.’’ Miss La Heu stood them in water 
on the counter beside her ledger. She was looking lovely. 

“T expected you yesterday,” she said. ‘‘The new Lady 
Baltimore was ready.” : 

“Well, if it is not all eaten yet ” 

“Oh, no! Not a slice gone.” 

“‘Ah, nobody does your art justice here!” 

“Go and sit down at your table, please.”’ 

It was really quite difficult to say to her from that dis- 
tance the sort of things that I wished to say; but there 
seemed to be no help for it, and I did my best. 

“I shall miss my lunches here very much when I’m gone.” 

“Did you say coffee to-day?” 

“Chocolate. I shall miss 

“And the lettuce sandwiches?” 
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ORAWN BY 
LESTER RALPH 


Danced Like a Whirling Fan 
Among the Empty Chairs 
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““Yes. You don’t realize how much these lunches 

“Have cost you?’’ She seemed determined to keep 
laughing. 

““You have said it. They have cost me my—— 

“T can give you the receipt, you know.” 

‘“The receipt?” 

“For Lady Baltimore, to take with you.” 

““You’ll have to give me a receipt for a lost heart.” 

“Oh, his heart! General, listen to ” From habit 
she had turned to where her dog used to lie; and sudden 
pain swept over her face and was mastered. ‘“‘ Never 
mind!’’ she quickly resumed. ‘‘Please don’t speak about 
it. And you havea heart somewhere; for it was very nice 
in you to come in yesterday morning after—after the 
bridge.” 

“‘T hope I have a heart,’’ I began, rising; for, really, I 
could not go on in this way, sitting down away back at the 
lunch-table. 

But the door opened, and Hortense Rieppe came into the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

It was at me that she first looked, and she gave me the 
slightest bow possible, the least sign of conventional recog- 
nition that a movement of the head could make and be 
visible at all; she didn’t bend her head down, she tilted it 
ever so little up. It wasn’t new to me, this form of greeting, 
and I know that she had acquired it at Newport, and that 
it denoted, all too accurately, the size of my importance in 
her eyes; she did it, as she did everything, with perfection. 
Then she turned to Eliza La Heu, whose face had become 
miraculously sweet. 

““Good-morning,”’ said Hortense. 

It sounded from a quiet well of reserve richness; just a 
cupful of melodious tone dipped lightly out of the surface. 
Her face hadn’t become anything; but it was equally 
miraculous in its total void of all expression relating to this 
moment, or to any moment; just her beauty, her perma- 
nent stationary beauty, was there glowing in it and through 
it, not skin deep, but going back and back into her lazy 
eyes, and shining from within the modulated bloom of her 
color and the depths of ber amber hair. She was choosing, 
for this occasion, to be as impersonal as some radiant hour 
in Nature, some mellow, motionless day when the leaves 
have turned, but have not fallen, and it is drowsily warm; 
but it wasn’t so much of Nature that she, in her harmonious 
lustre, reminded me, as of some beautiful silken-shaded 
lamp, from which color rather than light came with sub- 
dued ampleness. 

I saw her eyes settle upon the flowers that I had brought 
Eliza La Heu. 

“How beautiful those are!’”’ she remarked. 

“Is there something that you wish?” inquired Miss 
La Heu, always miraculously sweet. 

“Some of your good things for lunch; a very little, if you 
will be so kind.” 

I had gone back to my table while the “very little” was 
being selected, and I felt, in spite of how slightly she counted 
ie vast it would be inadequate in me to remain completely 

umb. 

“Mr. Mayrant is still at the custom house?” I observed. 

“‘For a few days, yes. Happily we shall soon break that 
connection.’’ And she smelt my flowers. 

““We,’” I thought to myself, ‘‘is rather tremendous.”’ 

It grew more tremendous in the silence as Eliza La Heu 
brought me my orders. Miss Rieppe did not seat herself to 
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take the light refreshment which she found enough for 
lunch. Her plate and cup were set for her, but she walked 
about, now with one, and now with the other, taking her 
time over it, and pausing here and there at some article of 
the Exchange stock. 

Of course, she hadn’t come there for any lunch; the 
Cornerlys had midday lunch and dined late; these 
innovated hours were a part of Kings Port’s deep suspicion 
of the Cornerlys; but what now became interesting was 
her evident indifference to our perceiving that lunch was 
merely a pretext with her; in fact, I think she wished it to 
be perceived, and I also think that those turns which she 
took about the Exchange—her apparent inspection of an 
old mahogany table, her examination of a pewter set— 
were a symbol (and meant to be a symbol) of how she had 
all the time there was, and the possession of everything she 
wished, including the situation, and that she enjoyed hav- 
ing this sink in while she was rearranging whatever she had 
arranged to say, in consequence of finding that I should 
also hear it. And how well she was worth looking at, no 
matter whether she stood, or moved, or what she did! 
Her age lay beyond the reach of the human eye; if she was 
twenty-five she was marvelous in her mastery of her ap- 
pearance; if she was thirty-four she was marvelous in her 
mastery of perpetuating it, and by no other means than 
perfect dress personal to herself (for she had taken the 
fashion and moulded it into her own plasticity) and perfect 
health; for, without a trace of the athletic, her graceful 
shape teemed with elasticity. There wasa touch of ‘‘sport”’ 
in the parasol she had laid down; and with all her blended 
serenity there was a touch of “‘sport”’ in her. Experience 
could teach her beauty nothing more; it wore the look of 
having been made love to by many married men. 

Quite suddenly the true light flashed upon me. Oh, I had 
been slow-sighted indeed! So that was what she had come 
here for to-day! Miss Hortense was going to pay her com- 
pliments to Miss La Heu. I believe that my sight might 
still have been slow but for that miraculous sweetness 
upon the face of Eliza. She was ready for the compliments! 
Well, I sat expectant—and disappointment was by no 
means my lot. 

Hortense finished her lunch. 
place is where you work?” 

Eliza, thus addressed, assented. 

‘‘And you furnish wedding cakes also?’’ 

Eliza was continuously and miraculously sweet. 
Exchange includes that.” 

“‘T shall hope you will be present to taste some of yours 
on the day it is mine.” 

‘“‘T shall accept the invitation if my friends send me 
one.” ; 

No blood flowed from Hortense at this, and sho contin 
ued with the same smooth deliberation. 

‘The list is of necessity very small; but I shall see that 
it includes you.” 

‘“You are not going to postpone it any more, then?” 

No blood flowed at this either. ‘‘I doubt if John—if 
Mr. Mayrant—would brook further delay, and my father — 
seems stronger, at last. How much do I owe you for your 
very good food?” 

It is a pity that a larger audience could not have been 
there to enjoy this skillful duet, for it held me hanging on 
every musical word of it. There, at the far back end of the 
long room, I sat alone at my table, pretending to be en- 
gaged over a sandwich that was no more in existence— 
external, I mean—and a totally empty cup of chocolate. I 
lifted the cup, and bowed over the plate, and used the paper 
Japanese napkin, and generally went through the various 
discreet paces of eating, quite breathless, all the while, to 
know which of them was coming out ahead. There was no 
fairness in their positions; Hortense had Eliza in a cage, 
penned in by every fact; but it doesn’t do to go too near 
some birds, even when they’re caged, and, while these two 
birds had been giving their sweet manifestations of song, 
Eliza had drivena peck or two homethrough the bars, which, 
though they didn’t draw visible blood, as I have said, 
probably taught Hortense that a Newport education is not 
the only instruction which fits you for drawing-room war 
to the knife. 

Her small reckoning was paid, and she had drawn on on 
long, tawny glove. Even this act was a luxury to watch, 
so full it was of the feminine, of the stretching, indolent ease 
that the flesh and the spirit of this creature invariably 
seemed to move with. But why didn’t she go? This be- 
came my wonder now, while she slowly drew on the second 
glove. She was taking more time than it needed. 

“Your flowers are for sale, too?”’ 

This, after her silence, struck me as being something 
planned out after her original plan. The original plan had 
finished with that second assertion of her ownership of 
John (or, I had better say, of his ownership in her), that 
doubt she had expressed as to his being willing to consent 
to any further postponement of their marriage. Of course 
she had expected, and got herself ready for, some thrust on 
the postponement subject. 

Eliza crossed from behind her counter to where the 
Exchange flowers stood on the opposite side of the room 
and took some of them up. 


‘And so this interesting 
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“But those are inferior,’ said Hortense. ‘‘These.’’ 
And she touched lightly the bowl in which my roses stood 
close beside Eliza’s ledger. 

Eliza paused for one second. ‘‘Those are not for sale.’’ 

Hortense paused, too. Then she hung to it. ‘They are 
so much the best.’’ She was holding her purse. 

“T think so, too,” said Eliza. ‘But I cannot let any 
one have them.” 

Hortense put her purse away. ‘‘ You know best. Shall 
you furnish us flowers as well as cake?” 

Eliza’s sweetness rose an octave, softer and softer. 
““Why, they have flowers there! Didn’t you know?” 

And to this last and frightful peck through the bars 
Hortense found no retaliation. Witha bow to Eliza, and 
a total oblivion of me, she went out of the Exchange. 

She had gone altogether too close to the cage at the end, 
and, in that repetition of her taunt about ‘“‘furnishing” 
supplies for the wedding, she had at length betrayed some- 
thing which her skill and the intricate enamel of her expe- 
rience had hitherto, and with entire success, concealed — 
namely, the latent vulgarity of the woman. She was 
wearing, for the sake of Kings Port, her best behavior, 
her most knowing form, and, indeed, it was a well-done 
imitation of the real thing; it would last through most 
occasions, and it would deceive most people. But here 
was the trouble: she was wearing it; 
while, through the whole encounter, Eliza 
La Heu had worn nothing but her natural 
and perfect dignity; yet with that disad- 
vantage (for good breeding, alas! is at 
times a sort of disadvantage, and can be 
battered down and covered with mud so 
that its own fine grain is invisible) Eliza 
had, after a somewhat undecisive battle, 
got in that last frightful peck! But what 
had led Hortense, after she had come 
through pretty well, to lose her temper 
and thus, at the finish, expose to Eliza 
her weakest position? That her clothes 
were paid for by a Newport lady who had 
taken her to Worth, that her wedding 
feast was to be paid for by the bride- 
groom, these were not facts which Eliza 
would deign to use as weapons; but she 
was marrying inside the doors of Eliza’s 
Kings Port, that had never opened to 
admit her before, and she had slipped into 
putting this chance into Eliza’s hand — 
and how had she come to do this? 

Oh, yes, my vision had been slow! 
Hortense had seen, through her thick 
veil, Eliza’s interest in John in the first 
minute of her arrival on the bridge, that 
minute when John had run up to Eliza 
after the automobile had passed over 
poor General. And Hortense hadn’t re- 
vealed herself at once, because she wanted 
alonger look at them. Well, she had got 
it, and she had got also a look at her affi- 
anced John when he was in the fire-eating 
mood, and had displayed the conduct 
appropriate to 1840, while Charley’s dis- 
play had been so much more modern. 
And so first she had prudently settled 
that awkward phosphate difficulty, and 
next she had paid this little visit to Eliza 
in order to have the pleasure of telling her 
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“Didn’t you know,” she replied, ‘‘the language that 
roses from a single gentleman to a young lady speak in 
Kings Port?’’ 

I stood staring and stiff, taking it in, taking myself, and 
Eliza, and Hortense, and the implicated John, all in. 

“Why, aivrybody in Kings Port knows that!”’ said the 
bride; and now my mirth rose even above hers. 


XVII—DOING THE HANDSOME THING 

T BY no means lessened my pleasure to discern that 
Hortense must feel herself to be in a predicament; and 

as I sat writing my answer to the note, which was from 
Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael and contained an invitation to 
me for the next afternoon, I thought of those pilots whose 
dangers have come down to us from distant times through 
the songs of ancient poets. The narrow and tempestuous 
channel between Scylla and Charybdis bristled unquestion- 
ably with violent problems, but with none, I should sup- 
pose, that called for a nicer hand upon the wheel, or an eye 
more alert, than this steering of your little trireme to a suc- 
cessful marriage, between one man who believed himself to 
be your destined bridegroom and another who expected to 
be so, meanwhile keeping each in ignorance of how close 
you were sailing to the other. In Hortense’s place I should 
have wished to hasten the wedding now, have it safely 
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“That’s all as clear as day,” I said to 
myself. ‘“‘But what does her loss of tem- 
per mean?” Eliza was writing at her 
ledger. The sweetness hadn’t entirely 
gone; it was too soon for that, and be- 
sides, she knew I must be looking at her. 

“‘Couldn’t you have told her they were my flowers?”’ I 
‘asked her at the counter, as I prepared to depart. 

Eliza did not look up from her ledger. ‘‘Do you think 
she would have believed me?” 

*“And why shouldn’t “ 

“Go out!’ she interrupted imperiously and with a stamp 
of her foot. ‘‘ You’ve been here long enough!” 

You may imagine my amazement at this. It was not 
until I had reached Mrs. Trevise’s, and was sitting down to 
answer a note which had been left for me, that light again 
came. Hortense Rieppe had thought those flowers were 
from John Mayrant, and Eliza had let her think so. 

Yes, that was light, a good bright light shed on the 
matter; but a still more brilliant beam was cast by the 
up-country bride when I reached Mrs. Trevise’s. I told 
her myself, at once, that I had taken flowers to Miss La Heu; 
I preferred she should hear this from me before she learned 
it from the smiling lips of gossip. It surprised me that she 
should immediately inquire what kind of flowers? 

“Why, roses,’’ I answered; and she went into peals of 
laughter. . 

“Pray share the jest,’’ I begged her with some dignity. 


performed this afternoon, say, or to-morrow morning; 
thus precipitated by some invaluable turn in the health of 
her poor dear father. But she had worn it out, his health, 
by playing it for decidedly as much as it could bear; it 
couldn’t be used again without risk; the date must 
stand fixed, and, uneasy as she might have begun to be 
about John, Hortense must, with no shortening the course, 
get her boat in safe without smashing it against either John 
or Charley. I wondered a little that she should feel any 
uncertainty about her affianced lover. She must know how 
much his word was to him, and she had had his word twice, 
given her the second time to put his own honor right with 
her on the score of the phosphates. But perhaps Hortense’s 
rich experiences of life had taught her that a man’s word to 
a woman should not be subjected to the test of another 
woman's advent. On the whole, I suppose it was quite 
natural those flowers should annoy her, and equally natural 
that Eliza, the minx, should allow them to do so! There’s 
a joy to the marrow in watching your enemy harried and 
discomfited by his own gratuitous contrivances; you look 
on serenely at a show which hasn’t cost youa groat. How- 
ever, poor Eliza hadn’t been so serene at the very end, when 
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she stormed out at me. For this I did not have to forgive 
her, of course, little as I had merited such treatment. Had 
she not accepted my flowers? But it was a gratification to 
reflect that in my sentimental passages with her I had not 
gone to any great length; nothing, do I ever find, is so irk- 
some as the sense of having unwittingly been in a false 
position. Was John, on his side, in love with her? Was it 
possible he would fail in his word? So with these thoughts, 
while answering and accepting Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael’s 
invitation to make one of a party of strangers to whom she 
was going to show another old Kings Port church, ‘‘ where 
many of my ancestors lie,”’ as hernote informed me, I added 
one sentence which had nothing to do with the subject. 
“She is a steel wasp,” I ventured to say. And when on the 
next afternoon I met the party at the church, I received 
from the little lady a look of highly-spiced comprehen- 
sion as she gently remarked, “‘I was glad to get your 
acceptance.” 

When I went down to the dinner-table Juno sat in her 
best clothes, still discussing the Daughters of Dixie. 

I can’t say that I took much more heed of this at dinner 
than I had done at tea; but I was interested to hear Juno 
mention that she, too, intended to call upon Hortense 
Rieppe. Kings Port, she said, must take a consistent 
position; and for her part, so far as behavior went, she 
didn’t see much to choose between the 
couple. ‘‘As to whether Mr. Mayrant 
had really concealed the discovery of 
his fortune,’ she continued, ‘‘I asked 
Miss Josephine—in a perfectly nice way, 
of course. But old Mr. St. Michael 
Beaugarcon, who has always had the es- 
tate in charge, did that. It is only a life 
estate, unless Mr. Mayrant has lawful 
issue. Well, he will have that now, and 
all that money will be his to squander.” 

Aunt Carola had written me again this 
morning, but I had been in no haste to 
open her letter; my neglect of the Bombos 
did not weigh too heavily upon me, I fear, 
but I certainly did put off reading what 
I expected to be a reprimand. And 
concerning this I was right; her first 
words betokened reprimand at once. ‘‘My 
dear nephew Augustus,” she began, in 
her fine, elegant handwriting. That was 
always her mode of address to me when 
something was coming, while at other 
times it would be, less portentously, ‘‘ My 
dear Augustus,” or ““My dear nephew’’; 
but whenever my name and my relation- 
ship to her occurred conjointly, I carried 
the communication away with me to 
some corner, and opened it in solitude. 

It wasn’t about the Bombos, though; 
and for what she took me to task I was 
able to defend myself, I think, quite ad- 
equately. She found fault with me for 
liking the South too much, and this she 
based upon the enthusiastic accounts of 
Kings Port and its people that I had 
written to her; nor had she at all ap- 
proved of my remarks on the subject of 
the negro, called forth by Daddy Ben 
and his grandson Charles Cotesworth. 

“When I sent you (wrote Aunt Carola) 
to admire Kings Port good-breeding, I 
did not send you to forget your country. 
Remember that those people were its 
mortal enemies; that besides their treat- 
ment of our prisoners in Libby and 
Andersonville (which killed my brother 
Alexander) they displayed in their deal- 
ings, both social and political, an arro- 
gance in success and a childish petulance 
at opposition, which we who saw and 
suffered can never forget, any more than we can forget our 
loved ones who laid down their lives for this cause.” 

These were not the only words with which Aunt Carola 
reproved what she termed my ‘‘disloyalty,” but they will 
serve to indicate her feeling about the Civil War. It was— 
on her side—precisely the feeling of all the Kings Port old 
ladies on their side. But why should it be mine? And so, 
after much thinking how I might best reply respectfully, yet 
say to Aunt Carola what my feeling was, I sat down upstairs 
at my window, and, after some preliminary sentences, 
wrote: 

“There are dead brothers here also, who, like your 
brother, laid down their lives for what they believed was 
their country, and whom their sisters never can forget as 
you can never forget him. I read their names upon sad 
church tablets, and their boy faces look out at me from 
cherished miniatures and dim daguerreotypes. Upon their 
graves the women who mourn them leave flowers as you 
leave flowers upon the grave of your young soldier. You 
will tell me, perhaps, that since the bereavement is equal I 
have not justified my sympathy for these people. But the 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ Lovers of self admit of no rivals. 
@ Necessity knows no law but a mother-in-law. 
@ Cupid gets blamed for many errors of judgment. 


€@ Often confession is owning up when you are sure to be 
caught. 


@ Sometimes conservatism is simply radicalism in its 
dotage. 


@ There never was a good enemy who would not make a 
better friend. 


@ When women exchange secrets the recording angel opens 
a new set of books. 


@ A woman’s love is measured less by what she gives than 
by what she forgives. 


@ When a sarcastic woman marries, even the honeymoon 
needs to be sweetened. 


€ The power behind the throne of Roosevelt, President, is 
Theodore Roosevelt, citizen. 


@ A man who wears diamonds may be a gentleman, but 
appearances are against him. 


@ Sermons on the dangers of wealth are not intended to 
discourage the collection plate. 


@ Can it be that the simple-life craze has already joined 
the ash-heap of discarded luxuries? 


@ Those who are five minutes late do more to upset the 
order of the world than all the anarchists. 


€ Wisdom is more precious than rubies; therefore women, 
with an eye to economy, select the rubies. 


@ Emperor Nicholas of Russia has shown what even the 
most absolute monarch will do in order to hold on to his 
salary. 


Farmers’ Profits 


ECRETARY WILSON jubilantly calls attention to 
the fact that the farmers arerich. The value of farm 
products in 1905 was nearly’six and a half billion dol- 
lars, which promises a neat addition to the billion or so 
that the optimistic Secretary says the farmers have in their 
stocking. But this agreeable condition is not altogether 
due to the farmers themselves. The fact is that American 
agriculture is the strongest industry in the world by the 
grace of Providence. It succeeds with individualistic and 
competitive methods that everybody else has abandoned, 
only because of the fertility of the soil and the enormous 
market. 

The farmer simply raises his grain and sells it. Thus, 
usually, a big production means a low price, and as a rule— 
although in wheat the speculators occasionally help him 
out —the lowest price for the grain obtains in the months 
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when the farmer is selling his crop; the highest price after 
it has got into the hands of middlemen. The packers 
naturally wish a low price for hogs when receipts are heavi- 
est, and the hoary old law of supply and demand usually 
gives it to them. Broadly speaking, the farmer gets the 
lowest price when he has most to sell. 

The production of iron is now the greatest on record, and 
prices are very high. The mills, working as a unit through 
their trade agreements, increase their capacity only when 
prices begin to advance. When prices show signs of de- 
clining, they promptly curtail output. So they get the 
highest price when they have most to sell. This, also, is 


according to the law of supply and demand; only they . 


take the other end of the proposition. All the coédrdinated, 
unified industries—and that includes pretty nearly every- 
thing except agriculture—let the demand come first, then 
meet it with their supply; so they have the fixing of the 
price. The farmer furnishes supply first and takes what 
price demand will give him. The cotton-growers are 
already working, through association, to keep such con- 
trol of their supply as will enable them, at least, to meet 
demand half-way. The fruit-raisers of Michigan were 
mostly ‘‘broke”’ until they formed associations and thereby 
kept control of their supply and had something to say as 
to what prices they should get. Now they are quite uni- 
formly prosperous. 


‘*Retiring’’ Bosses 


NE of the worst of the bosses defeated in the November 
elections has ‘‘retired’”’ from politics, in accordance 
with his announcement on the election night, when the 
returns were hammering at him. He ‘“‘retired’’ a few years 
ago in the same circumstances. But—when the storm 
cleared away and there was no longer danger of his being 
arrested and pointedly asked, ‘‘ Where did you get it?” — 
he ‘‘responded to the unanimous call of ‘the grand old 
party,’”’ and ‘‘reluctantly took the tiller in his experienced 
hand” again. 

What a farce! What a miserable, time-worn joke! But 
we shall never hear the last of it until a victory for honesty 
isfollowed up. It isn’t enough to beat a boss at the polls. 
He must be jailed and stripped of his stealings. A few 
victories of that kind and the boss business would lose all 
itscharms. How the house-breaking industry would thrive 
if the burglars knew that, when the police interrupted, they 
would not suffer any inconvenience beyond the necessity of 
withdrawing until the police went to another part of the 
beat! 


A. Corner in Hings 


HY have the Norwegians, an intensely democratic 
people, settled down so contentedly as a monarchy? 
For the same reason that keeps Holland and Belgium mon- 
archies; for the same reason that would cause the Swedes 
to elect a monarch if they held a plebiscite to-morrow, with 
universal suffrage. All the democratic but small peoples 
know that they would lose their independence, would be- 
come provinces for exploitation, like Ireland, like Alsace- 
Lorraine and German Poland, like Finland and Russian 
Poland, if they did not have thrones tenanted by members 
of the big German family that rules in England, in Germany, 
in Russia, in Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Greece and 
Bulgaria, and which is closely related to that other German 
family which rules in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Norwegians set up a republic, and then, to get exter- 
nal peace, disguised it as a monarchy with a son-in-law of 
Edward and cousin of William and Nicholas on the throne. 
His salary of $200,000 a year is in the nature of a tribute to 
the big German family. But will it avail? 


The Security-Makers 


A EA eat ae the railroad rate is a simple problem. 
The rate must be fair. To be fair it must cover oper- 
ating expenses and yield a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested. It is generally known that, in fact, 
railroad rates have been fixed, not according to any scien- 
tific formula deducible from this simple proposition, but 
by a series of guesses as to what the traffic will bear. 
Railroad capitalization has been fixed in very much the 
same happy-go-lucky manner, so that the outstanding 
stocks and bonds of a road, which people are asked to buy, 
often have no relation to the real investment. 

The outstanding capitalization per mile of the Northern 
Pacific (excluding its Burlington bonds) is about $19,000 
greater than that of the Great Northern. These two roads 
are nearly parallel and of substantially the same mileage, 
yet the outstanding stocks and bonds of the former exceed 
those of the latter by a hundred million. Across the border, 
the capitalization per mile of the Canadian Pacific is less 
than that of the Great Northern by about $10,000 per mile, 
and it is less than half that of the Great Northern. A mile 
of Northwestern track earns about fifteen per cent. more 
than a mile of Rock Island track, but Rock Island capi- 
talization per mile is over fifty per cent. greater. Chicago 
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and Alton’s capitalization per mile is nearly four times as 
large as St. Paul’s. 

These are merely a few well-known examples. Messrs. 
Hill and Morgan added, out of hand, $110,000,000 to the 
volume of outstanding securities on which the Burlington 
road must earn interest in order to give present investors a 
fair return—for an important part of these railroad securi- 
ties, whatever their intrinsic merit, are sold to people who 
buy them in good faith. 

The stocks and bonds represent a power to levy tolls upon 
trafic. That is why investors buy them—not for so many 
tons of rails and so many locomotives. Ifthe Rock Island 
manipulators could levy what tolls they please, they could 
make their 880,000 shares of common stock worth the $100 
each which they allege themselves to be worth on their face. 
If the Government is going to introduce reason into the 
rate-making field, shouldn’t it, as a logical corollary, also 
impose it upon the security-issuing field? 


A Melancholy Career 


YOUNG man who will some day inherit an enormous 

fortune and whois being brought up as a ‘‘ gentleman,” 

was interviewed the other day. Among other things, he 

said: ‘‘If I did not have my career cut out for me, if I were 

to lose my fortune, I should turn to the law and study some 
phases of it that interest me greatly.” 

Probably, if the young man were actually thrown on his 
own resources, he would resort to something less entirely 
‘‘elegant’’—and more useful. But, that aside, what is 
this ‘‘career”’ that he fancies he has “cut out”’ for him? 
To take care of his property. That is, to spend his life at 
an occupation similar to that of a watchman or a policeman, 
but far more mechanical and less exciting. What a miser- 
able, what a melancholy conception of a career! To spend 
one’s life at just making money is poor enough use of the 
one chance to live; to spend it at watching a heap of 
money—what dullness, what dreariness! And in a world 
teeming with opportunities to live intensely, vividly, in- 
terestingly, usefully! 


Our Democratic Press 


OURNALISM certainly has some excuse for spreading 
high and wide its tail-feathers and strutting because of 
the Russian autocracy’s tribute to it. History relates noth- 
ing more astonishing. The autocracy took its iron heel 
from the editor’s neck, lifted him up, fell down before him 
and worshiped. The press is indeed powerful—but only 
as the sword is powerful. And let not the editor forget that. 
His power is his only so long as he wields it as his readers 
wish—or convinces them that he is so wielding it. A news- 
paper defying public opinion is about as worthless a thing 
as ever ate hugely without producing. The editor’s 
“trenchant pen”’ is trenchant only when his reader reads 
and says: ‘‘That’s so. That’s just what I think.” The 
editor’s news-columns influence public opinion exactly as 


they try to approach the ideal of the truth, the whole truth 


and nothing but the truth. 

The power of the press is in no sense autocratic; it is 
wholly democratic. Editors who forget that truth are 
themselves forgotten. 


The Bubble Reputation 


ApS other day one of the brightest and best newspapers 
in the United States published a news dispatch, re- 
lating something alleged to have happened to Speaker 
Cannon. The same story has been told about every 
famous and carelessly-dressed man since the Revolution. 
Plutarch cut it out of his Lives because it was a chestnut. 
It has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments. Nearly 
all well-regulated villages in the country have some local 
celebrity on whom it is told. This is no reflection upon 
the newspaper. It is merely an interesting illustration 
of the fact that there is scarcely such a thing as a bit of 
knowledge which is common to all the people. 

There are two men in the country who are probably 
really famous—John D. Rockefeller and President Roose- 
velt. Probably those two names would conyey a more or 
less tangible idea to almost every person—although within 
the year an active business man in a large city called the 
head of Standard Oil ‘John Rockinfellow.”’ It is doubtful 
if there is another contemporaneous name which has 
any such practically universal currency. Authors whose 
books sell in the hundred thousand are as unknown as the 
builders of the pyramids to the great mass of the people. 
To all but an infinitesimal fraction of the population you 
might as well say Jones or Robinson as Sargent or Whist- 
ler. The fame of great surgeons and scientists is scarcely 
suspected by their own housemaids. Moreover, the 
authors do not know of the surgeons, nor the scientists of 
the authors. If you gathered together the hundred most 
famous men of the country you would have to introduce 
about seventy-five of them to one another and explain who 
they were. There is no particular moral to this except: 
When seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth or elsewhere, remember what a small bubble it is. 


— 
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The Correspondence of a Diplomat 


Marievitti AvapEmy, Sept. 15. 
Dear Father: 

I thought I would drop you a few 
lines to let you know how I like it here 
where you have sent me to go to school 
which I know you did because you 
thought it was for the best and which 
I will try to pay you for by being 
faithful in my studies. Mapleville is 
a lovely place quite a bit larger than Apple- 
town and they raise fine fruit and vege- 
tables which they ship to many parts of 
the country the demand being so great 
that’ we do not have much of them at 
our boarding house which is run by the 
school. We have quite plain stuff to eat 
which I suppose is good for us and keeps us 
from having boils which are a great incon- 
venience. Still you can’t expect the very 
best board for three dollars a week where 
they have to make some money on it too 
although if you have coffee it is twenty-five 
cents a week extra. I am not one of the 
coffee scholars and they sit at another table 
which I do not think is so much to be proud 
of. The woman we pay to has a list of the 
scholars who are coffee and those who are 
not coffee and she takes your pay according 
to what you are which is quite a system. 
Some of the boys pretend they are coffee to 
their folks and are not so they can have the 
quarter to spend which is hardly honest 
although I suppose they want the money. 

Some of the boys have boxes in their rooms 
which are sent to them by their kind parents 
and usually have a number of things to eat 
in, such as a roast chicken, a chocolate cake, 
some sandwiches and maybe a jug of cider 
and some pickles. Such boys are mostly 
very popular and their rooms are full of 
merry light hearted boys at night singing 
songs and enjoying themselves. The boxes 
can be sent by express direct to a boy’s room 
at the dormitory which is very convenient. 

I am not very well acquainted here yet 
and my room is quite lonesome nights which 
Isuppose | will get over aftera while. When 
it rains I usually look out of the window and wonder 
what they are doing in Appletown. 

My clothes are not as nice as some of the boys here but 
they do very well. I know it is very expensive to raise 
a boy and my present suit will do me till Christmas anyway. 
Some of the boys here are working through school which 
will be fine for them to think of afterwards although it is 
not so pleasant now. I wondered if you would care if I 
did some chores around the building and made a little 
money for a new suit. I would not do it without asking 
you because I know you and Mamma are very proud and 
might not want meto. By studying till nine or ten o’clock 
at night I could get my lessons and after that I think I 
could get a place to scrub the halls and other light work. 
I would not mention this to Mamma because you know how 
she is and if you let me do it she might as well never know 
about it. The suit I was thinking about getting is eleven 
dollars which ought not to take very long to make. But 
I would not say I was coffee if I was not even if I could get 
a quarter every week by doing it. The boys here have 
mostly two or three suits which is not really necessary 
although it is customary and gives people a good idea of 
how you are at home. 

I do not think I will be in the boys gymnasium which 
costs two dollars to join although it is valuable exercise 
and boys who are in it are generally healthy and stand well 
in their classes. None of the boys who are in it ever go 
home sick although some of the boys who do not exercise 
are looking as though they are coming down with some- 
thing. But I am good and strong and if I should get sick 
I will have kind parents to nurse me through. 

I will tell you how I am getting along in my studies next 
week. 

With much love to Mamma and you. 

Your affectionate son 


B Y 


Tommy. 


P. S.—You can tell Mamma about the boys getting 
boxes if you want to because she is always interested in all 
kinds of boys and it may be new to her. Tommy. 


MApLeviLuf, Oct. 1. 
Dear Father: 

I can hardly tell you how pleased and surprised it made 
me to get the letter from you with the fifteen dollars in for 
a suit and to join the gymnasium and to have a little spend- 
ing money. The having spending money gives you quite 
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DRAWN BY AUGUST HENKEL 


The Having Spending Money Gives You Standing Which is Valuable 


a little standing which is apt to be very valuable to you 
in case you want good company which you can always 
get. If more of the boys fathers were thoughtful like 
you are they would not be so apt to pretend they are 
coffee which they are not which is very liable to lead 
them to doing wrong sometime. 

I have worn the suit only once and will not wear it for 
common because you do not feel so sensitive about wearing 
clothes which are not your best if you have got your closet 
full of good clothes to wear whenever you want to. I 
leave my closet door open so the boys can see my good 
clothes hanging up there which is just the same as wearing 
them only they do not get shiny so soon. 

The box that Mamma sent was splendid. Most of the 
boys have been to see it and said to tell Mamma she was 
the best cook of any of their mothers which I know will 
please her very much. The boys seem to like me very 
much and the first night the box came they came to my 
room in quite a number and offered to elect me lieutenant 
of the Guards if anything should happen to throw one of 
the lieutenants out. Iam not saying this to brag but just 
to let you know howI stand. I have lent some of my two 
dollars to several of the second and third year boys which 
is quite an honor for a first year boy to get. They are very 
particular about paying back money always doing it just 
as soon as they get some to spare. 

You have been so good about sending me the money and 
Mamma the box that I will not ask to come home for 
Thanksgiving which will soon be here now. It would cost 
quite a bit for me to come home and you will probably 
not be able to see my new suit till Christmas which I should 
like to show yeu but it willkeep. It will seem very strange 
to be away from home Thanksgiving for the first time and 
eat turkey at a strange table which I presume they will 
have for all kinds of boys whether they are coffee or not. 
A good many of the boys will go home for Thanksgiving 
which will make it lonely for the rest of us who do not go. 
I hope it will be a bright sunshiny day which will not make 
us feel so bad to be away from home. I suppose you and 
Mamma will sit in the dining room with a hig turkey and 
wonder what J am doing and I will probably be writing a 
letter to you to keep from being so lonesome. I would not 
tell Mamma anything about me not coming home for 
Thanksgiving because there is no use of worrying her until 
the last moment. She will probably think I am coming 
until it is too late which will make it easier for her. 


You might tell Henry Gregg if you 
happen to see him going by that I 
will probably not be home for Thanks- 
giving the way it looks now. He will 
probably expect me because we were 
going skating if I should have gone 
home. 

The boys here are going over to Bur- 
bank in about ten days to see a wild 
west show which will be there. The tickets 
on the cars are fifty cents for the round 
trip and I think the show is fifty cents which 
is very moderate for a half a day’s pleasure 
such as they will get. They have buffaloes 
and many other things which give a boy 
a splendid idea of the west which is liable 
to do him more good than reading many 
books. It happens on Saturday and from 
the way it looks now most everybody will 
go. The boys are all writing home-about it 
and are very hopeful. I do not think I will 
go as most of my two dollars is lent and the 
boys I lent it to are a little scarce of money. 
I have never seen a wild west show but 
I sheuld imagine a boy who observed things 
would get a good deal of valuable knowledge 
by seeing one and investigating the buffaloes 
which are now considerably extinct and in a 
little while we will not be able to see one even 
ina show. I suppose there are boys today 
who will have to grow up and say they never 
saw a buffalo which seems a pity. 

Your affectionate son Tommy. 

P. S.—The wild west show is only twenty- 
five cents to get in under sixteen which makes 
it only seventy-five cents altogether. Lots of 
love to you and Mamma. Tommy. 


MapLeEviLue, Oct. 8. 
Dear Father : 

Your prompt letter came today and I was 
more than surprised to find the dollar bill in 
it without saying what it is for which looks as 
though Mamma might have intended to send 
for something and you put the money in my 
letter by accident. It might be you intended 
it for me, though, because I happened to mention about the 
wild west show and if I do not hear from you about making 
a mistake in it J will take that view of it which makes me 
very grateful for your prompt reply. No wonder you areso 
successful in business when you are so prompt in all your 
dealings which is a very good lesson for me to be likewise. 

You do not say anything about me not coming home for 
Thanksgiving and I was thinking what a great surprise 
it would be to Mamma if you told her I was not coming 
home and then at the last minute send for me to come un- 
known to her and have me there Thanksgiving morning for 
a pleasant surprise. It would be a good joke on her and 
would probably make her very happy. I think that some- 
times boys are so busy with their studies and things they 
do not think as much about giving their parents a little 
pleasure as they ought to. Mamma has always worked 
so hard for us all that we ought to try to make her more 
happy now especially at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
which are more apt to make our mothers think about their 
boys way off at school. But it is just as you think about it 
although if anything should happen to her it would be apt 
to make us look back and be sorry for things we did not 
do for her which would be very sad and full of regret. 

I wish you and Mamma could sée it here now which is 
very lovely scenery and many fine things to eat in the 
stores very moderate. The finest apples are only fifteen 
cents a peck which seenis like too cheap for such big red 
ones. Some of the boys have a peck in their rooms for 
eating when it is a little slack at the boarding house and on 
hash days if they do not like hash. Wednesday and 
Saturday is hash day which lets them get enough meat 
together that is not all eaten for hash in the meantime. It 
is a very economical system teaching you the value of not 
wasting anything which seems to be the principal idea. 
A peck of apples comes in very handy in your room when 
there is hash which seems quite often at twice a week. 

I am doing fine in my studies and I am putting my 
standing card in this letter for you to see. My standing 
runs from average to fair which is said to be very good 
when you are only getting started. Many of the boys are 
only tolerable and some poor which they do not send home 
the cards for but which the principal usually sends himself. 
Your affectionate son Tommy. 


P. S.—Love to Mamma who I wrote to yesterday but 
forgot to mail it till now. Tommy. 
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bereavement was not equal. More homes 
here were robbed by death of their light and 
promise than with us; and to this you must 
add the material desolation of the homes 
themselves. Our roofs were not laid in 
ashes, and to-day we sit in affluence while 
they sit in privation. As for the negro, for- 
give me if Fone you that you retain an 
Abolitionist exaltation for a creature ——”’ 

I paused here in my letter to Aunt Carola, 


| and sought for some fitting expression that 


should characterize for her with sufficient 
severity the new type of deliberately worth- 
less negro; and, as I sought, my eyes wan- 
dered to the garden next door, the garden 
of the Cornerlys. On a bench near a shady 
arrangement of vines over bars sat Hortense 
Rieppe. She was alone, and, from her atti- 
tude, seemed to be thinking deeply. The 
high walls of the garden shut her into a pri- 
vacy that her position near the shady vines 
still more increased. It was evident that 
she had come here for the sake of being 
alone, and I regretted that she was so 
turned from me that J could not see her face. 
But her solitude did not long continue; 
there came into view a gentleman of would- 
be-venerable appearance, who approached 
her with a walk carefully constructed for 

ublic admiration, and who, upon reaching 

er, bent over with the same sort of foot- 
light elaboration and gave her a paternal 
kiss. I did not need to hear her call him 
father; he wasso obviously General Rieppe, 
the hero of Chattanooga, that words would 
have been perfectly superfluous in his iden- 
tification. 

I was destined upon another day to hear 
the tones of his voice, and thereupon may 
as well state now that they belonged al- 
together with the rest of him. There is a 
familiar type of Northern fraud, and a 
Southern type, equally familiar, but totally 
different in appearance. The Northern 
type has the straight, flat, earnest hair, the 
shaven upper lip, the chin-beard, and the 
benovolent religious expression. He will 
be the president of several charities, and the 
head of one great business. He plays no 
cards, drinks no wine, and warns young men 
to beware of temptation. He is as genial 
as a hair-sofa; and he is seldom found out 
by the public unless some financial crash in 
general affairs uncovers his cheating, which 
lies most often beyond the law’sreach; and 
because he cannot be put in jail he quite 
honestly believes Heaven is his destination. 
Wesee less of him since we have ceased to be 
a religious country, religion no longer being 
an essential disguise for him. The South- 
ern type, with his unction and his juleps, is 
better company, unless he is the hero of too 
many of his own anecdotes. He is com- 
monly the possessor of a poetic gaze, a mane 
of silvery hair, and a noble neck. As war 
days and cotton-factor days recede into a 
past more and more filmed over with ro- 
mance, he too grows rare among us, and I 
regret it, for he was in truth a picturesque 
figure. General Rieppe was perfect. 

At first I was sorry that the distance they 
were from me rendered hearing what they 
were saying impossible; very soon, however, 
the frame of my open window provided me 
with a living picture which would have been 
actually spoiled had the human voice dis- 
turbed its eloquent pantomime. 

General Rieppe’s daughter responded to 
her father’s caress but languidly, turning to 
him her face, with its luminous, stationary 
beauty. He pointed to the house, and 
then waved his hand toward the bench 
where she sat; and she, in response to this, 
nodded slightly. Upon which the General, 
after another kiss of histrionie paternity 
administered to her forehead, left her sitting 
and proceeded along the garden walk at a 
stately pace, until I could no longer see him. 
Hortense, left alone upon the bench, looked 
down at the folds of her dress, extended a 
hand and slowly rearranged one of them, 
and then, with the same hand, felt her hair 
from front to back. This had scarce been 
accomplished when the General reappeared, 
ushering Juno along the walk, and Paring 
a chair with him. When they turned the 
corner at the arbor, Hortense rose, and 


| greetings ensued. Few objects could be 


straighter than was Juno’s back; her card- 
case was in her hand, but her pocket was 
not quite large enough for the whole of her 
pie, which stuck out so that it could have 

een seen from a greater distance than my 
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window. The General would have de- 
parted, placing his chair for the visitor, when 
Hortense waved for him an inviting hand 
toward the bench beside her; he waved a 
similarly inviting hand, looking at Juno, 
who thereupon sat firmly down upon the 
chair. At this the General hovered heav- 
ily, looking at his daughter, who gave him 
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no look in return, as she engaged in con- 
versation with Juno; and presently the 
General left them. Juno’s back and Hor- 
tense’s front, both entirely motionless as 
they interviewed each other, presented a 
stiff appearance, until Juno half turned in 
her seat and Hortense’s glance followed her 
slight movement; the two then rose, as the 
General came down the walk with two 
chairs, and Mrs. Gregory and Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael. Juno, with a bow to them, 
approached Hortense by a step or two, a 
brief touch of their fingers was to be seen, 
and Juno’s departure took place, attended 
by the heavy hovering of General Rieppe. 
While Mrs. Gregory and Mrs. Weguelin 
sat on their chairs, and Hortense sat on her 
bench, tea was brought and a table laid, be- 
hind whose whiteness and silver Hortense 
began slight offices with cups and sugar- 
tongs. She looked inquiry at her visitors, 
in answer to which Mrs. Gregory indicated 
acceptance, and Mrs. Weguelin refusal. 
The beauty of Hortense’s face had strangely 
increased since the arrival of these two vis- 
itors. It shone resplendent behind the silver 
and the white cloth, and her movement, as 
she gave the cup to Mrs. Gregory St. Michael. 
was one of complete grace and admirable 
propriety. But once she looked away from 
them in the direction of the path. Her two 
visitors rose and left her, Mrs. Gregory set- 
ting her teacup down with a gesture that 
said she would take no more, and, after 
their bows of farewell, Hortense sat alone. 
I saw that by the table lay a cardease on 
the ground, evidently dropped by Mrs. 
Gregory; but Hortense could not see it 
where she sat. Her quick look along the 
path heralded more company and the Gen- 
eral with more chairs. Voth people now 
began to appear, the various motions of 
whom were more animated than the ap- 
proaches and greetings and farewells of 
their elders; chairs were moved and ex- 
changed, the General was useful in handing 
cups, and a number of faces unknown to me 
came and went, some of them elderly ones 
whom I had seen in church, or passed while 
walking; the black dresses of age mingled 
with the brighter colors of youth; and on 
her bench behind the cups sat Hortense, 
or rose up at right moments, radiant, 
restrained and adequate, receiving with 
deferential attention the remarks of some 
dark-clothed elder, or, with sufficiently in- 
terested countenance, inquiring something 
from a brighter one of her own generation; 
but twice I saw her look up the garden path. 
None of them stayed long, although when 
they were all gone the shadow of the garden 
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This bank has invariably been among the first to adopt methods which now 
characterize present day banking, looking to the 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ali our cook stoves-and ranges are 
Jitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 


Oven Thermometer 


Safeguarding of Its Depositors 


Its books are examined yearly by disinterested certified public accountants, 
—the first bank in Ohio to begin this practice. It was the first bank in the 
United States to publish its financial statements in a form intelligible to the average 
person. From the first it has taken the people into its confidence and today is 
opening twice as many new accounts as any other Ohio bank. 


The Cleveland Trust Company believes sincerely that 
offers an excellent opportunity for people everywhere to deposit money here safely at FOUR 


PER CENT INTEREST. It pays this rate on savings deposits from one dollar up to ten 
thousand dollars and allows depositors to withdraw without notice. Write today for booklet 


‘CA’? giving full particulars. 
The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“i, TAKE YOUR CHOICE “#7 3 


But the easy way to clean your auto, carriage, wagon or sleigh is 
with the 


The wondertul motor in each Royal 
Tourist is exactly the same as the one 
that ran away from most of the racing 
cars in the Vanderbilt Elimination Race. 


COMFORT SPEED SAL ETL Ye 
go HP. 1906 Model G. $3,500 


The Royal Motor Car Company 
Cleveland 


Member A. L. A. M. Send for Catalogue. 


SAVE MONEY 


by using the 


Automatic Cash Book 


A system for keeping accurate record of personal and 
household accounts, investments and returns therefrom. 

Occasional fortunes are made by successful ventures but 
the great majority result from judiciously invested savings. 

Systematic saving is possible only where expenditures 
are carefully guarded. 

You use system in your business; do you apply it to your 
personal and household accounts ? 

THE AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK will save many tiines 
its cost the first month. 

Aloose leaf book, neat, compact and complete. Additional 
sheets 25]cents per dozen. May be inserted as desired. 

Send $2.00 foran AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK, charges 
prepaid, and if not satisfactory we refund your money. 


Ardrey Vehicle Washer 4...22°s0: 


No cold hands. No soiled clothing. Cleans in % the time. Saves 3 the work. Made of 
solid brass. Fits any ordinary hose. Sponge always clean. Impossible to scratch 
or injure finest finish. Prepaid $3.00. Send to-day. Booklet FREE. 


ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 129 B, Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200-page 
4b E iS E PH O N E handbook (FREE) describing our Telephony course, and over 60 others, 
wall had come as far as the arbor; and once 


E N G I N E E R Ss including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
again Hortense sat alone behind the table, 


Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting; Textiles, etc. 
leaning back with arms folded, and looking | filmi) ii 
straight in front of her. At last she stirred Merri 
hd | 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 
and rose slowly, and then, with a movement a 


= 
which was the perfection of timidity, began | arie 
: to advance, as John, with his Aunt Eliza, | i, pep 
peepee eects Mad ah ac hee ae ce the parte eh ae Hortense | (eS. 
a rae é with familiar yet discreet brightness gave a — 
geet taen 8 Ere aso nS | left hand, as she waited for the old lady; 
and then the old lady went through with it. 
a\\ What that embrace of acknowledgment 
IK cost her cannot be measured, and during its 
process John stood like asentinel. Possibly 
this was the price of his forgiveness to his 
Aunt Eliza. 

The visitors accepted tea, and the beauty 
in Hortense’s face was now supreme. The 
old lady sat, forgetting to drink her tea, but 
very still in outward attitude, as she talked 
with Hortense; and the sight of one hand 
in its glove, lying motionless upon her best 
dress, suddenly almost drew unexpected 
tears to my eyes. John was nearly as quiet 
as she, but the glove that he held was 
twisted between his fingers. I expected 
that he would stay with his Hortense when 
his Aunt took her leave; he, however, ac- 
companied the old lady out and back, I 
suppose, to her house, as was proper. 

ortense stood looking after them, lost 
in her meditations, until her eyes chanced to 
fall upon Mrs. Gregory St. Michael’s card- 
case. She swooped down and up with a fly- 
ing curve of grace, holding her prey caught, 
the symbol of Kings Port’s capitulation. 
And then, catching also her handsome skirts 
on either side, she danced like a whirling 
fan among the empty chairs. 


PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 
LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly, and mail! to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause 
great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with 
the Persian hordes on the field of Mara- 
thon; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing in- 
terestwith supreme reliability,and makes 
the heroes of history real living men 
and women, and about them he weaves 
the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes in- 
tensely interesting. 200,000 Americans own 
and love Ridpath. Send Coupon To-day. 
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papers together 
securely by using Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


“() K 99 Paper 
i elie Fasteners 
The ‘*O.K.’’ has the advantage of a 
Piercing point, which penetrates every }} 
sheet, and holds them together with a 
bull-dog grip. They are handsome, compact, 
strong, always ready for use, require no machine 
for putting them on or taking them off, and they 
Wt always work. 
Made in three sizes, and put up in brass 
boxes, of 100 fasteners each. 
At all stationers. Liberal discount to the 
trade. Send 10c for box of 50 assorted 
sizes. Booklet free. 


Fasten your i 
i il 


\\ James V. Washburne, Mfr., gZ 
HI 253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, FD 
New York _—_ 


I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1853, and $5 
for the quarters, $40 for the Stellas of 1879, $30 for 
the gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for the three dollars 


1875, $25 for dimes 
CERTAIN COINS 


1894 m. m. S. $1 to 
$250 each for the 
Territorial coins 

1849 to 1861, and from $1 to 

$300 for thousands of other rare WA N AF E D 

coins, stamps and paper money, 

Send a stamp for an Illustrated 

circular; it may lead to wealth and independence. 

Address the most reliable coin dealer, 


W. yon Bergen, Scollay Sq., B, Boston, Mass. 


Oo WESTERN 

ad NEWSPAPER 
KS ASSOCIATION 
_S* 204 Dearborn St. 

Chicago 

Please mail without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 
Res Pages and full particulars. 


$I 


Only 


brings the 
complete set, 
balance 
small sums 
monthly 


ANY RES Sya-f. ssc ds ict da etite sees Peas ok was 4 
You need not clip the coupon if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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And then the lover with 
his ballad. 


3rd 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing 
and refreshing the tired body and wearied 
brain. More nutritious and satisfying than 
other fountain drinks. A light luncheon for 
everyone, old or young. More invigorating 
than tea, coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice 
malted grains in powder form. Prepared 
by simply stirring in water. A nourishing, 
easily assimilated food in impaired diges- 
tion, satisfying without giving any distressed 
feeling. A glassful hot upon retiring brings 
refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with choco- 
late. A delightful confection, far healthier 
than candy. At all druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free 
if nrentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. | 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, 
England. 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


Glue 


Without a Brush 


What do you think of Dennison’s 
new way — glne, paste and mucilage 
in airtight tubes! Pull out the pin, 
and squeeze out just what you re- 
quire. Apply direct from the tube 
with the metal spreader. Put the 
pin back and we guarantee you 


eeokaeeg will find the contents just as good 
Y sa ae ext time, next year, next genera- | 
E tion. Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube 


is used exclusively for 


pi Jind BES 


If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s,a Patent Pin Tube 


of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 
address Dept. 17, at our nearest store 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
The Tag Makers, 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 Jolin 
St. Phi Iphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. 


Best 200 Recipes 
The Enterprising Housekeeper 
A famous book of tested, eco- 
FREE ] nomical recipes and illustrated 
® send your name and address. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
2403 North Third Street Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


St. Louis, 413 N. 4th St. 


kitchen helps, published to sell 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by. 
us advertised for sale at owr expense, 

EVANS, WILKENS & €O., 667 F St., Washington, D. C. 


at 25c. We will send it free. Just | 
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But it’s wrong —it’s all wrong. And it’s my 
fault.” 

Stephenson got up and looked at his 
watch. ‘‘I’ve got to take the nine o’clock 
train for Austin,” he said. 


| vI 


| \ K JHEN Stephenson walked into the 
bank the next morning old Forsyth 

looked up shrewdly. 

| “Hello, John,” hesaid. ‘‘Filson’s here.” 

‘“What’s he got to say?” 

‘‘He says that you put up ten thousand 
dollars to buy a half-interest in his leases,’’ 
the old man went on threateningly. ‘‘ What 
I want to know is where you got the 
money?” 

“Mr, Forsyth,” said Stephenson, ‘‘have 
you found any shortage in my accounts?” 

“No,”’ the old man admitted grudgingly. 

““Have you and the bank got every dollar 
that’s coming to them?” 

“Why, yes, I : 

“Well, then, I want to know what busi- 
ness it is of yours where I got the money?”’ 

Forsyth looked the cashier straight in 
the eyes fora moment. ‘‘I want back that 
power you've got to sell my stock,” he said. 

Stephenson put the paper which meant 
| control of the Independent Oil Company 
| on the old man’s desk without a word. Then 
| he got up and left the bank. At the corner 
| livery-stable he hired a horse and started to 
| drive out to the oil fields. A mile out of 
| town he suddenly stopped his horse and 
| turned around. Half an hour later he tied 
| the foaming animal in front of the bank. 

Forsyth, looking out the window, saw him 
drive up, and walked forward to meet him 
at the counter as he came in. There was 
| no trace of excitement about Stephenson. 

“Mr. Forsyth,” he said, ‘“‘either you or 
Filson is going to lose out when I sell control 
of the Independent Company to the Atlas.”’ 

“How kin you sell what you h’ain’t got?” 

““T can wait five minutes for you to decide 
which one of youit’llbe. I don’t want you 
saying I didn’t give you a chance.” 

The old man hesitated painfully. ‘‘ Will 
you treat me square, John?”’ he asked. 

Slocum, the station-agent, came into the 
bank. ‘‘Why, hello, John,” he said. ‘‘I 
been looking all over for you. MHere’s a 
| message that come early this morning.” 
| Stephenson tore the envelope, read the 
| telegram and put it into his pocket without 
a word of explanation 

“Wait a moment,” he said, as Slocum 
| turned to go out. ‘‘Mr. Forsyth’d like you 

to witness a paper for him.” 
| “All right, all right,’”’ broke out the mys- 
| tified old man. ‘‘Come inside, John, and 
we'll draw ’er up.” 

The power of attorney was written, signed 
| and witnessed by Slocum and by another 
| man who was called in from the street. 

“The telegram I just got,’’ said Stephen- 
son, as he put the paper in his pocket, “‘ calls 
me back to New York at once. I expect 
our deal’ll be closed inside of a week, Mr. 
Forsyth.”’ 


On arriving in New York, Stephenson 
| went to the office of Bronson, who had sent 
the telegram of recall. 

“Colonel Thompson wants me to find out 
what is the smallest cash price you’ll take 

for your stock?” the broker said. 
| ‘‘l have made my proposition,” Stephen- 
son answered, ‘‘and ‘i have nothing to add. 
I'll be in New York for the next two weeks.” 

The same evening he went to call on Mrs. 
Morris, craving the sympathy and support 
which he felt sure she would give him. Nor 
was he disappointed. 

He spent a long, restful, inspiring evening 
with her, and as he walked to his hotel it 
came to him irresistibly that here was the 
proper mate for a man who was just at the 
beginning of a strenuous and exciting career 
as a financier. 

Next afternoon, driven by his determined 
will, he went back and told her the facts. 
| Mrs. Morris was gently and tactfully sym- 
panes. She had no suggestion of reproach 
| for the other woman. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. 
| Stephenson was wrong about it. Could he 
not go back to his wife and make explana- 
tions which would result in a mutual under- 
standing? Mrs. Morris could never forgive 
herself if, willingly, she had come between 
man and wife. 

John Stephenson broke out into prot- 
estations of his love for her. Between 
him and his wife a breach had been growing 
for years. 


WANTED—A MILLION 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Very well. She would not attempt: to 
deny that she loved him in return. But— 
he had so much to offer and she so little. He 
was just beginning a great career in finance. 
Would it be wise to risk the handicap of 
divoree and remarriage? They must wait. 

Less than a week later Stephenson sold 
his stock to the Atlas Company at the figure 
he had originally named. He promptly 
sent drafts for $375,000 to old Roryth in 
Austin. Then he wrote to his wife—the 
first time he had written since he left her in 
Chicago—saying, briefly, that he had closed 
the deal successfully, and that he had made 
arrangements for her to have a credit of 
$500 a month at the Sixteenth National 
Bank in that city. 

When he told the great news to Mrs. 
Morris she answered simply, ‘‘I knew it.” 

‘“‘Now you must promise me, Anne?”’ he 
pleaded. 

“Tf you are sure, John,” she answered; 
“Gf there is no doubt in your mind.” 


Vil 

T WAS just below the crest of a great bull 
market in Wall Street, and John Ste- 
phenson plunged at once into the thick of it. 
It was decided that he was never to go back 
to Austin and that he was to marry Mrs. 
Morris as soon as that was legally possible, 
but he still hesitated, with a cowardice 
which angered him, to take the step which 

should cut him off from his wife forever. 

Meantime the stock market was like a 
display of fireworks against the back- 
ground of public excitement, and Stephen- 
son developed almost at once an uncanny 
skill at guessing which skyrocket would go 
up next. Within three months he had 
multiplied his capital by four, and his name 
was beginning to get into the newspapers 
as that of the leader of a new crowd of 
Western plungers which was shaking up the 
old bones in the whited sepulchres of the 
Street. One evening, calling on Mrs. 
Morris as he almost always did, he told her 
of the great profits he had made that day. 

“Within thirty days I'll have everything 
arranged,” he said. ‘‘Then you and I will 
go to Europe for a year.” 

So it happened that on an autumn after- 
noon Charles Boyd Getty sent his card up to 
Mrs. Stephenson at the house of her sister 
in Chicago. 

‘“‘T am Mr. Stephenson’s personal attor- 
ney,” he said, rising to meet her. ‘‘May 
I trouble you to read this letter?”’ 

The envelope was addressed to her in her 
husband’s handwriting. She drew out the 
inclosure. ‘‘ This willintroduce Mr. Charles 
Boyd Getty, my attorney,” it said simply. 
‘““You may take whatever he says as coming 
directly from me.” 

“What is your errand, sir?’’ she asked. 

““T ‘come with a message which Mr. 
Stephenson feels will be more of a relief to 
you than it can be to him. He feels that 
for a long time there has been an utter lack 
of sympathy between you, and he wishes to 
offer you release from a galling bond.” 

“T understand that Mr. Stephenson in- 
tends to obtain a divorce?”’ 

““No. He wishes to be guided entirely 
by your own wishes, and to protect your 
feelings from any possible hurt. A divorce 
is inevitable, but he leaves you to obtain it.” 

“T will not——”’ 

“Allow me to say, madam, that my 
client’s only wish is to get this whole matter 
over with as easily as possible for you.” 

““T was about to say that I will not inter- 
fere with my husband’s plainly expressed 
determination. Is there anything further?” 

“Yes. My client desires to provide 
liberally for your future support. I have 
here’’—he took some papers from his 

ocketbook—‘“‘drafts for one million dol- 
ars. They are to be turned over to you as 
soon as you have secured your divorce.” 


Mrs. Stephenson rose to her feet. “I 
shall never touch the money,” she said. 
“Madam,” said the lawyer pleadingly, 


“let me suggest that such a refusal would 
be very foolish. The income from this 
largesum willsupply you with every luxury. 
It will open opportunities for European 
travel. You may see great pictures ——”’ 

“Ts this part of your instructions from 
my husband?”’ Mrs. Stephenson inter- 
rupted. The man was repeating her own 
words. 

“No,” answered the lawyer, also rising. 
““T make them on my own motion, because 
I do not want you to let your pride lead 
you into a course you would later regret.” 


January 6, 1906 


The first derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Ainapp-felt 
HATS for MEN 


The Spring Number of ‘The 
Hatman tells how Knapp- 
Felt hats are made and shows 
the shapes which well-dressed 
men will wear for Spring. - It 
will be ready February 1st. 


An unbecoming hat is not 
proper, no matter what name or 
trade-mark it sails under. Knapp- 
Felt hats are made in a variety 
of smart shapes. The best hat- 
ters sell them. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 


Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP GO. 
840 Broadway, New York. 


s ~ ta Be 7 
¢ ARROW COLLARS 
CLUPECO SHRUNK QUARTER SIZES ~ 
25 Cents each © £2 for 25 Cents 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALER'S NAME- * 
CLUETT, PEABODY & Ci 


LARGEST MAKERS OF COLLARS AND SHIRTS IN. 
459 RIVER: ST, TROY, NY 
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The Road to Independence 


Is made sure, easy and safe by 


A Colonial 
Endowment Contract 


Sure, because $34.20 paid annually for 20 
years, becomes $1000—the interest being 
guaranteed. Easy, because only $2.85 a 
month need be saved. Safe, because offered 
by a strong and reputable financial institu- 
tion. Write for Booklet A 36. 


Fe @LeniAL [RUST CMPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE.— 314-316 DIAMOND ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘Capital and Surplus, over $10,000,000.00 


WABAS H 
? COASTER WAGON 


Ay 


SSS TUDE UU UIE 


m “ Fun for all— ALL the Year" 


A strong work or play wagon; more 

than a toy — fine for any hey. Holds 

3 or 4 children, and will carry any 

load —a sack of flour—a can of 

milk —a bushel of coal ora cake 

of ice. Nothing can afford the 

childrenas much enjoyment as 

this really substantial wagon— 

one they can take apart and put 

together —can haul to the store 

5 and coast all the way back —the brake 

Reet controls speed and makes “* Wabash fun ’’ safe fun, 
The Wabash Wagon is 34 ins. long; large, roomy box 

. oOfhard wood. Is well balanced to prévent tipping. Handsome 
red running gear—simply constructed ; arranged to turn read- 
ily on narrow walk. All wheels (our exclusive Wabash patent) 
are 11 inches in diameter, are elastic — of wide tread, on steel 
axles —no bumping or pounding. A nobby, solid wagon in 
which any child will have pride and pleasure. Price $4.00. 
Write us for the jolliest book of the day, “* Fun witha Wagon.” 


We send it Free. Wabash Mfg. Co., 2 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 


wars 


Chafing 


and all skin troubles. 

tle higher in price perhaps than 

SES imitations, but a reason forit.”’ De- 

lightfulafter shaving and afterbathing. Sold everywhere, 

or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


A Lit- 


$1202° Saved 
in Coal 


An actual experience of two men 
living side by side in twin houses, 


Without a | With a 
Powers Regulator | Powers Regulator 


One man burned io} The other man 
tons of coal per year | burned 7tons of coal 
for 5 years at $8 per | peryearfors years at 
ton. Cost$4o0o. His | $8perton. Cost $280. 
house was either | He-+had comfortable 
too hot or too cold, | heatallthetime. No 
never right. Had] illness, no doctor 
lots of sickness, doc- | bills. Noannoyance. 
tors’ bills, much| Wouldn’t part with 
annoyance tending | his regulator for 4 
dampers. times its cost. 


)) 


Saves 25% of your coal and com- 
pels’ your furnace to give an even 
temperature in the house at all 
times. Attached to any kind of 
heater. Free trial for 60 days. 
Write for our free booklet. 


POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


38 Dearborn St., Chicago 
112 5th Ave., New York City 


: FING 
voit Deere secre vera ronetredl tin 
E HAVE a book that we 
want every one who is inter- 
ested in Roof Covering to read. 
It tells how to save dollars, every 
year, on Roof Repairs—italso tells 
the difference between good and 
bad Roofing Tin. You can have 
it, without cost, upon request. 
Write for ‘‘ Roofing Rules A.” 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successor to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Denver. 


Wearealso sole mfrs. of 
the “Star'’ Ventilator, j= 
of which thousands are 
used by the U. S. Govt. 
Specified by leading ar- 
chitects and engineers. 


Small and large shipments of 
household goods in through cars 


To The 
Pacific Coast 


We have special arrangements 
for transporting household 
goods to California, Oregon and 
Washington at reduced rates. 
No change of cars, therefore no 
breakage, Quick service, per- 
sonal attention—no delays. For 
particulars address 


Judson Freight Forwarding Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 851 Tremont Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. + 322 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 1005 Carleton Building 


“No crooked STRAIGHT LEGS 
legs for this ee 
baby.” and a strong, Straight, flat back de- 


y, * veloped if baby learns to walk with 
Glascock’s 
Baby = Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
AC yand perfect physical developer for 
—. children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘ Cush- 

- joned-spring supported.’’ Ad- 
Ni] justable. Insist upon having 
“'Glascock’s Walker,”’ the stand- 
ard. It keeps the baby clean and 
safe. Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't ‘* Glascock's 
Walker."’ Write to-clay for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,305 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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““Good-day, sir,” said Mrs. Stephenson. 

“The money will be deposited in the 
Sixteenth National Bank,” said Getty, as 
he bowed himself out, ‘‘subject to your 
order the minute you get your decree.” 

Within the next sixty days Mrs. Stephen- 
son had established a legal residence in 
Chicago, and then she at once began suit 
for divorce. 

Her lawyers promised that there should 
be no publicity about her divorce, but, 
though the bill was suppressed, news of its 
filing somehow reached the newspapers, 
and John Stephenson’s prominence gave 
reason for its being widely printed. 

A few days later Mrs. Stephenson began 
to receive a series of anonymous letters from 
New York, telling of her husband’s infatua- 
tion for Anne Morris, and giving what pur- 

orted to be certain sensational incidents 
in the career of that young woman. Mrs. 
Stephenson’s feelings in reading them were 
strangely mixed. 

She sent word to her attorneys that she 
had changed her mind, and did not wish her 
divorce suit set for trial. They attempted 
to argue with her, but that only aroused her 
antagonism, and her final orders were that 
the case should be stricken from the docket. 

The next week she went to New York to 
visit Mrs. Eaton, an old friend, whose hus- 
band was the editor of one of the great daily 
newspapers. Hating luncheon one day 
downtown, she saw her husband come into 
the dining-room. With him was a tall, 
beautifully-gowned woman. 

Next morning Mrs. Stephenson made 
occasion to speak with Eaton alone. 

“Mr. Eaton,”’ she said, ‘‘you know that I 
am suing my husband for divorce. I am 
told he intends to marry Mrs. Anne Morris, 
of this city. Do you know her?” 

“By sight only.” 

“JT have had letters about her. 
can you tell me?” 

“Tn our graveyard at the office—that’s 
where we keep pictures and clippings about 
people who are in any way prominent— 
there is a whole envelope devoted to her. 
She was the daughter of a Bowery saloon- 
keeper. When she was eighteen she ran 
away with the son of a very rich man, and it 
cost his father a lot of money to annul the 
marriage. Morris, her last husband, died 
about a year ago.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Stephenson. In 
her mail that morning she found a letter 
from her lawyers in Chicago. 

“We find,” they wrote, ‘‘that your hus- 
band has deposited one million dollars to 
your credit in the Sixteenth National Bank 
of this city. The money is to be paid over 
to you when you secure your decree. It is 
provided that unless the decree is obtained 
within ninety days from the date of deposit 
the money shall revert to Mr. Stephenson. 
The ninety days will be up on Saturday of 
next week. 

‘We understand that you are the final 
judge as to the wisdom of pushing your case 
to a hearing, but we feel it our duty to re- 
mind you that, unless immediate action is 
taken, you will lose this large sum of money. 
We hope you will instruct us to proceed at 
once. With that hope in mind we have not 


What 


as yet dismissed the suit. Allow us to ad- - 


vise you not to let any feeling of false pride 
stand in your way. Please wire us if you 
intend to return at once to Chicago.” 

Mrs. Stephenson sat down to write an 
immediate answer. Now, more than ever, 
she was determined not to allow the divorce 
proceedings to go any further. 

But the letter was hard to write. Cer- 
tainly she could not tell the lawyers her real 
reason for ordering the suit dismissed. 
Impatiently she turned from the desk and 
picked up the morning paper which had 
fallen on the floor. A headline on the first 
page caught her eye. She straightened up 

ise chair and read the article through. 
The last paragraph ran thus: 

‘‘And so it may safely be predicted that 
John Stephenson and his crowd of Western 
plungers have met their Waterloo. In 
attempting to buy control of the P. & 8. W. 
Railroad they have met opponents who are 
more than their match in experience and 
financial resources. In the early part of the 
campaign the Stephenson party succeeded 
in getting hold of a big block of stock. It 
may be admitted that they pulled the wool 
over the eyes of the Murkins clique, which 
has so long controlled the road. But once 
Murkins was aroused to the danger, he took 
swift and effective action. From now on it 
will be chiefly a question of who can pour 
the most millions into the fight, and on that 
an Stephenson and his party are certain 
to lose.” 


Mrs. Stephenson dropped the paper, 
turned to her desk, and tore the letter she 


had started to write into bits. Hurriedly | 
writing a telegram, she called a messenger | 


and sent it out to be wired. 
“Leaving on first train,’ it said. 
everything ready for instant action.” 


VIIT 


| hag divorce lawyer in Chicago smiled | 
cynically when he pot Mrs. Stephenson’s | 


telegram. But even he was astonished by 


the feverish anxiety for immediate action | 


displayed by his client. 


ithin twenty-four hours after she | 


reached the Windy City, a complaisant 
judge, after listening to the perfunctory 
statements of two or three witnesses, 
granted the divorce and signed the decree. 
Then Mrs. Stephenson insisted on getting 
immediate possession of the million dollars 
deposited to her credit in the Sixteenth 
National Bank. Disregarding the advice 
of her attorneys and the interested urging 


of the bank officials, she took the whole sum | 


in drafts on New York. 

The same afternoon a telegram from 
New York was laid on the desk of the pres- 
ident of the bank. It was signed ‘‘Charles 
Boyd Getty” and it said: ‘‘Hold money 
deposited in escrow to credit of Mrs. John 
Stephenson. I will arrive to-morrow.”’ 

When his wife’s suit for divorce was first 
filed, John Stephenson was engaged in a 
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tremendous effort to get control of the | 


P.&S.W. Railroad. In itself the P.& S.W. 
was a short and unimportant line, but it 
held leases on many great Western con- 
nections, which gave those who owned its 
stock control of one of the transcontinental 
railroad systems. It was a prize worth 
fighting for. Following methods familiar 
to Wall Street, Stephenson and his recog- 
nized agents conducted a bear campaign 
against the stock, while at the same time, 
through another and obscure set of brokers, 
he was buying the actual securities and 
putting them away in his vault. 

- When Mrs. Stephenson came to New 
York the deal had so far progressed that 
success seemed certain. Once she had 
secured her divorce, and John Stephenson 
was actually master of the railroad situa- 
tion, Mrs. Morris had agreed to an imme- 
diate marriage. Then Stephenson was to 
turn the management of his property over to 
lieutenants and take his new wife to Europe. 

But suddenly Murkins and the financiers 
who had been so long associated with him 
in the ownership of the P. & S. W: became 
aware that their continued control of the 
road wasin danger. They acted promptly. 
First of all, they issued to themselves a 
large block of stock remaining unsold in the 
treasury of the road. Then they entered 
the open market to fight with John Stephen- 
son for the purchase of the outstanding 
stock, which now held the balance of power. 
Murkins was a director in one of the great 
life-insurance companies and in that way 
was able to command practically cash. 

The article read by Mrs.’ Stephenson, 
which led her to change her mind so sud- 
denly and take the first train back to 
Chicago, was the first public announcement 
of the determination of the Murkins party 
to hold control of the road at any cost. 

Stephenson rallied all his resources to 
meet the issue. He defied his advisers, 
Getty among them, who urged an attempt 
to save something out of the coming wreck. 
Even in Mrs. Morris he detected a certain 
tone of uncertainty, a something lacking 
in the sympathetic enthusiasm which had 
hitherto been his inspiration. But he 
plunged into the fight with the desperation 
of a man who has everything at stake. For 
three days the price of P. & 8S. W. went soar- 
ing. For three days came fresh calls for 
larger margins; for huge sums to make 
final payments on stock deliveries. 

On the evening of the third day Stephen- 
son found himself involved to the last cent 
and deserted by his allies, who had run to 
cover. Utter ruin stared him in the face. 

As for Getty, after hearing Stephenson’s 
determination to fight to the last ditch, he 
got into quick communication with a broker 
who held a large claim against the ruined 

lunger. Getty pointed out that instant 
egal action might tie up the million dollars 
deposited in Chicago. The two men came 
to terms; Getty sent his telegram to the 
president of the Sixteenth National Bank 
and himself started for Chicago. 

On the evening of the critical third day 
Stephenson went to call on Mrs. Morris—as 
he had never failed to do during the whole 
progress of the fight. He looked up in 
astonishment to find that the house was 
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closed and darkened. The man who an- 
swered his ring at the door was a stranger. 

“Mrs. Morris left the city this morning,”’ 
he said in answer to Stephenson’s inquiry. 
‘She left no address and I have no idea 
when she will return. No, there is no mes- 
sage for any one.” 

Next morning John Stephenson sat alone 
in the little office from which the P. & S. W. 
fight had been conducted. He was ruined. 
His last faith in human nature was de- 
stroyed. Nothing made any difference now. 

He picked up the mail which the carrier 
had laid on his desk. On the top was a 
letter addressed, as he recognized with a 
start, in his wife’s handwriting. He tore 
open the envelope. Out of it ig ss drafts 
on New York to the amount of an even 
million dollars. Each of them was indorsed 
payable to his order. There was nothing 
else in the envelope. ‘ 

Twenty-four hours after she had mailed 
the drafts to New York she who had been 
Mrs. Stephenson took a fast train for the 
same city. At Albany the New York papers 
were brought on board, and she sat down 
to read them. She had not long to look for 
what interested her. Under flaming head- 
lines was told the story of the most sensa- 
tional fight Wall Street had ever known. 

“On Wednesday,”’ the article said, ‘‘the 
Stephenson party seemed to be completely 
routed. The Street went home feeling that 
the demands of the day had left the daring 
plungers utterly exhausted. The people in 
control of P. & 8. W. counted the victory 
already theirs. 

“But yesterday morning Stephenson, 
though deserted by his allies, surprised the 
Street by displaying unsuspected and still 
unexplained resources. He poured a vast 
sum of money into the market and kept his 
enemies in a panic all morning. Never has 
Wall Street seen so desperate a struggle. 
And when John Stephenson finally went 
down, his enemies were fairly gasping for 
breath. 

““*T have lost,’ said Mr. Stephenson after 
closing time yesterday, ‘but I shall be here 


at 37 Broad Street to-morrow, ready to 
meet any one who may wish to see me.’ ” 

Mrs. Stephenson drove straight to the 
office of the man who had been her husband. 
The elevator man pointed out a little room 
at the end of the hall. She knocked and 
John Stephenson himself opened the door. 

“Molly!” he gasped. 

“John,’’ she said, ‘‘I have come to help 

Olle . 
i“ He stared at her with unbelieving eyes. 
“Molly —you—don’t—know,”’ he stam- 
mered. 

She went in and closed the door behind 
her. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I know everything.” 

“You can’t know,’ he declared. ‘‘After 
what I’ve done!”’ : 

She looked at him and smiled a little, 
pathetic, twisted smile. ‘“‘It wasn’t you 
at all, John,” she said. ‘‘I know that.” 

“Do you know that I was going to marry 
anotherwoman? ThatI’mruined? That 
all my friends have deserted me? That 
even she has left me without a word?”’ 

“Then don’t you think you need my 
help, John?” she asked. 

“Molly,’”’ he went on, “the fight I made 
yesterday I made for you.” 

“*T knew it.” 

_Butalelostany 

“Thank God for that, John!’’ the woman 
said earnestly. 

‘* All these months I’ve been crazy,’’ he 
went on. 

“But now you're sane again.” 

They sat silent for a moment. 

‘“WhatshallI do?” the man asked finally. 

From outside the shrill, insistent clamor 
of the great city beat into the quiet room. 

“What would you think of a homely 
little white frame house on Main Street in 
Austin, John?” she asked. 

Stephenson crossed the room and knelt 
down at her feet. 

“Ts it possible, Molly ” he began. 

‘“Why not?” she interrupted. ‘‘In the 
beginning it was my fault. Now let me 
help to make it right again.” 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


in the graces of the others about the office 
who knew of his weakness, Mehronay turned 
in the gayest lot of copy he ever wrote. 
There was an ‘‘assessment call of the Wid- 
owers’ Protective Association to pay the 
sad wedding loss of Brother P. R. Cullom, 
of the Bee Hive,’’ whose wedding was an- 
nounced in the society column; there was a 
card of thanks from Ben Pore to those who 
had come with their sympathy and glue to 
nurse his wooden Indian which had blown 
down and broken the night before, and reso- 
lutions of respect for the same departed 
brother, in most mocking language, from 
the Red Men Lodge. There was an item 
saying seven different varieties of Jones and 
three kinds of Hughes were in town from 
Lebo—the Welsh settlement; there was a 
call for the uniformed rank of head waiters 
to meet in regalia at Mrs. Larabee’s recep- 
tion, signed by the three men in town who 
were known to have evening clothes, and 
there was a meeting of the Anti-kin Society 
announced to discuss the length of time 
Alphabetical Morrison’s new son-in-law 
would be allowed to visit the Morrisons be- 
fore the neighbors could ask when he was 
going to leave. But when the paper was 
out Mehronay got a dozen copies from the 
press and sent them away in wrappers 
which he addressed, and the piece his blue 
pencil marked was none of these. 

As the spring filled out and became sum- 
mer we noticed that Mehronay was singing 
rather fewer Gospel hymns and rather more 
sentimental songs than usual. And then 
the horrible report came to the office that 
Mehronay had been seen by one of the 
printers walking one night after bedtime 
under the State Street elms with a woman. 
Also his items began to indicate a closer 
knowledge of what was going on in society 
than Mehronay naturally could have. In 
the fall we learned through the girls in the 
Bee Hive that he had bought a white shirt 
and a pair of celluloid cuffs. This rumor 
set the office afire with curiosity, but none 
dared to tease Mehronay. 

Not until late in the fall, when Madame 
Janauschek came to the opera house to 
play Macbeth, did Mehronay uncover his in- 
trigue. For the first time in his three years’ 
employment on the paper he asked for two 
show tickets! And the entire office lined 
up at the opera house—most of us paying 


our own way, not to see the Macbeths, but 
to see Mehronay’s Romeo and Juliet. The 
office devil, who was late mailing the papers 
that night, says that about seven o’clock 
Mehronay came in singing Jean, Jean, my 
Bonnie Jean, and that he went to his trunk, 
took out his celluloid cuffs, a new sky-blue 
and shell-pink necktie that none of us had 
seen before, a clean paper collar—and the 
boy, who probably was mistaken, swears 
Mehronay also took his white shirt—in a 
bundle which he proudly tucked under his 
arm and toddled out of the office whistling 
a wedding march. An hour later he ap- 
peared at the opera house dressed in this 
regalia and a new black suit, buttoned 
primly and exactly in a fashion unknown 
to Mehronay, with Miss Columbia Merley, 
spinster, teacher of Greek and Hellenic 
Pp ilosophy at the college, and the office 
orce asked in a gasp of wonder: ‘‘Who 
dressed him?”’ Miss Merley—late in her 
forties, steel-eyed, thin-chested, flint-faced 
and with hair knotted so tightly back from 
her high stony brow that she had to take 
out two hairpins to wink—Miss Merley 
might have done it—but she had no kith or 
kin who could have done it for her, and cer- 
tainly the hand that smoothed the coat 
buttoned the vest, and the hand that but- 
toned the vest put on the collar and tie 

But that was an office mystery. We 
never have solved it, and no one had the 
courage to tease Mehronay about it the next 
morning. After that we knew and Mehro- 
nay knew that we knew that he and Miss 
Merley went to church every Sunday 
evening—the Presbyterian church, mind 
you, where there was no foolishness—and 
that after church Mehronay always spent 
exactly half an hour in the parlor of the 
house where his divinity roomed. And a 
whole year went by wherein Mehronay 
was sober, and did not look upon the wine 
when it was red or brown or yellow or any 
other color. And when he ‘‘writ a piece” 
there was frequently something in it de- 
fending women’s rights. Also he severed 
diplomatic relations with the girl clerks 
in the White Front and the Bee Hiveand the 
Racket, and bought a cane and aspired to 
some dignity of person. But Mehronay’s 
heart wasunchanged. Thesnows of boreal 
affection did not wither or fade his eternal 
spring. 
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And so another year went by and 
Mehronay’s ‘‘pieces’’ made the circulation 
grow and we were prosperous. It became 
known about town long before we knew it 
in the office that if Mehronay kept sober 
for three years she would have him, and 
when we finally heard it he was on the last 
half of the third year and was growing 
sombre. The day before Mehronay’s wed- 
ding, a child died over near the railroad, 
and the morning he was to be married we 
found this on the copy-hook: 


“A ten-line item appeared in last night’s 
paper, away down in one corner, that 
rought more hearts together in a common 
bond—the bond of fear and sympathy and 
sorrow —than any other item has done for 
a long time. The item told of the death, 
by scarlet fever, of little Flossie Yengst. 
Probably the child was not known outside 
her little group of playmates; her father 
and mother are not of that advertised 
clique known of men as prominent people; 
he is an engineer on the Santa Fe, and the 
mother moves in that small circle of her 
friends and neighbors which circumscribes 
American motherhood of the best type. 
And yet, last night, when that little ten-line 
item was read by a thousand firesides in this 
town, thousands and thousands of hearts 
turned to that desolate home by the track, 
and poured upon it the benediction of their 
sympathies. That home was the meeting- 
place where rich and poor, great and weak, 
good and bad, stood equals. Because in 
every heart that is not a dead heart, cal- 
loused to all joy or sorrow, some little child 
is enshrined —either dead or living—and so 
child-love is the one universal emotion. 

“A child’s soul is such a small thing, and 
the world and the systems of worlds, and 
the infinite stretches of illimitable space, 
are so wide for a child’s soul to wander in, 
that, sane as we may be, stolid as we may 
try to be, we think in imagery, and the 
figure of little feet setting off on the far 
track to the end of things, hunting God, 
wrings our heart-strings and makes our 
throats grip and our eyelids quiver. 

“And then, a child dying, leaving this 
good world of ours, seems to have had so 
small a chance for itself. There is some- 
thing in all of us struggling against obliv- 
ion, striving vainly to make a real impress 
on the current of time, and a child, dying, 
can only clutch the hands about it and go 
down—forever. It seems so merciless, so 
unfair. Perhaps that is why, all over the 
world, the little graves are cared for best. 
It is to the little graves that we turn, and 
not to the larger mounds, in our keenest 
anguish, to the little graves that our hearts 
are drawn in our hours of triumph. And 
so the child, though dead, lives its appointed 
time and dies only in the fullness of its 
years. The little shoes, the little dresses, 
the ‘little tin soldiers covered with rust,’ 
and the memories sweeter than dreams of 
a honeymoon, these are life’s immortelles 
that never fade.”’ 


After his wedding we made brave, inasly | 


way, to rail at Mehronay about his love 
affair, and he took it good-naturedly. He 
knew the situation just as it was; his sense 
of humor allowed him no false view of the 
matter. One afternoon when the paper 
was out, George Kirwin, the foreman, and 
one of the reporters and Mehronay were in 
the back room leaning against the imposing- 
stones looking over the paper, when Kirwin 
said: ‘‘Say, Mehronay, how did you get 
yourself to ask her?”’ 

It was asked in a joke. The two young 
men were grinning, but Mehronay looked at 
the floor in a study as he said: 

‘‘ Well, to behonest —hanged if I ever did 
—just exactly.”” Hesmiled reflectively ina 
pause and continued: “‘ Nearest I remember 
was one night we was sitting with our feet 
on the base-burner and I looked up and 
says: ‘Commie’ —I called her that for short 
—‘why in the devil don’t a fine woman like 
you get married?’ And she got up and 
come over to where I was -a-sitting, and 
before I could say ‘Get away’ she put her 
hand on my shoulder and says real soft 
and solemn: ‘I’ll just be damned if I don’t 
believe I will.’” 

He did not smile when he looked up, but 
sighed contentedly as he added reverently : 
‘“And so, by thunder, she did!”’ 

We did not have Mehronay with us more 
than a year after his wedding. Mrs. Meh- 
ronay knew what he was worth. She asked 
for twenty-five dollars a week for him, and 
when we told her the office could not afford 
it she took him away. They went to New 
York City where she peddled his pieces 


Gasoline Cars for 19 


RE BUILT of the best materials in the world under methods 
and processes more advanced than those employed in any 
automobile factory other than our own. No consideration of the 
cost of production has been permitted to interfere with making 
perfect every part and piece of each model, whether pertaining 
to mechanism, bodywork or general equipment. The expense 
of making the crankshafts, for instance, is six times greater than 
that of any previously made in this country. We guarantee that 


these cars, each according to its power and place, will yield the 
greatest things possible in motor service. 


Mark XLVII 40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet; sliding gear transmission, 

four speeds and one reverse; jump spark ignition from storage battery; new 
pattern automatic carburetor; special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, crankshaft and jackshaft; 
crankshaft machined cold out of solid block; double chain drive; 1-beam front axle forged in one 
piece; pressed steel frame; ro8-inch wheel base; seat starting; new pattern brakes. Price, with 
standard body, $4,500. With r12-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limousine 


or Landaulet body, $5,000 to $5,500. 

Mark XLVI An entirely new model. 24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor; 
shaft drive, sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse; low tension 

make and break magneto current ignition; special chrome-nickel steel gears and shafts, crankshaft 

machined cold out of solid block; x1-beam front axle forged in one piece; rotary pump oil 

lubrication; pressed steel frame, 98-inch wheel base; double side entrance body seating five 

passengers. Price, $3,000. 


= Perpetuating Mark XLIV, one of the most successful of medium-weight 
Mark XLIV 2 1g05 cars, 18h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; 
frame length increased eight inches, giving ample room forward of each seat; wheel base increased 
to 90 inches. Rear seat widened five inches; double side entrance body. An ideal family car, 
which will climb any hill and maintain a speed of 35 miles per hour on the level. Price, $1,750. 


Columbia Electric Carriages 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request 


At New York we shall exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 

Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 

Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 
15th St. and Ohio Ave. Paris: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 


Member Association of Licensed Auto Mirs. 
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I Can Help Your Salary 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent advertising. If you 
are ambitious, have a common-school education, and wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, you should write for free 
copy of my new prospectus. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. Demand exceeds supply. 

My System of Advertising Instruction by Mail has the hearty endorse- 
ment of the great experts and publishers, and I am anxious to send my 
two free books—my elegant Prospectus and “ Net Results,’ together 
with the most remarkable fac-simile proof ever given in the history of 
correspondence instructions, if you are interested. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 1682 Temple Court, New York 
a 


4 


Ernest F. Gardner, Editor 
Western Monthly Magazine, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes : 

“ For nearly two years J have 
occupied the editorial chair of 
the Vester: Monthly Maga- 
zine—oue of the big propo- 
sitions in the field of advertis- 
ing tradejournals. I am alsoin 
charge of the copy department 
of our big general aclvertising 
agency. I give you the big por- 
tion of the credit for training 
me. Whenever I can say a good 
word for your excellent course, 
be sure I will gladly do so.”’ 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon, /i’ri/e 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SIGNS 


for office windows and store fronts. 
| Write for particulars. Special offer to agents. 
| The Metallic Sign Letter Co., 62 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The “One=Pair- 
of-Shoes” 


Many of us 
wear one pair of : 
shoes—we should have three or four—for 
every day wear. We get them damp 
in wet weather, because we can’t wear 
the heavy old style rubber overshoe. 
Next day we put on the wet soled shoe. 
Result is we catch a cold, after several 
colds, catarrh, our feet burn, and we have 
rheumatic joints. If we had worn 


TRADE MARK 


For Men and Women 


we would have had no discomfort and 
had no chance of the illness or the pain. 
All good shoemen carry them. Ifyou cannot get a 


pair, write us, we will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Good 
News for Your Feet,"’ and tell you how to get a pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


a PAY 
1ON DEPOSITS | 


“Saving Money by Mail” & 
on request = 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 


Protect Yourself From Ice Accidents 
The Antyslip 


ICE CREEPER 


\ = keeps you from slipping or falling — Fits 
VRS Rw) any heel —No Clamps—No Screws — Ad- 

ke justed Instantly—Carry in vest pocket 
when not in use—Sold by dealers or sent 
direct prepaid for 25 cents per pair. 


“\ W. R. JENKINS, Box I, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere — Write for Territory. 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 


The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich, 


** Oldest and largest School of its kind.”’ 


The * VALET” Chair i 


polished while seated, No dirt can es- \ ag 
cape tomuss uptheroom. The‘ Valet" G4 

Chair saves the clothes and from 5Oc, 
to $1.00 a week. Mace in all 


ture. Ask for catalogue showing @& 
different designs in natural colors. 


Hardesty Mfg. Co., Dept. (., Fisher Bldg., Chicago h 


Write a; 
‘age Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
: starts and runs 

rau?” q a. Gas Engines without Batteries. 
& C No other machine can do it success- 
. Ni UP fully for lack of original patents owned 
ie side » by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
Catalog '. = >, ~ =, No belt or switch necessary. No 
free i Se mt) batteries whatever, for make and 
with aps de. "g/ break or jump-spark. Water and 

full I E a ro pt dust-proof, Fully guaranteed. 

Sa Oi 

infor- Sa MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. 18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


Can You Draw This? % 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give youa handsome port- 
folio of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Adds to “Worn inside the shoe.” 
* GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
Your Height Make you taller, your shoes fit better, re- 
move all jars from walking, and archi the instep gracefully ; 
fits any shoe; place in the lieel, felt down. At shoe and dep’t. 
ecm, stores. For 2c. stampand size of shoe, 
72, we send a pair for ten days’ free trial. 
W4-in. 25c.; 34-in. 35c.; Lin. 50c. per 
pair. GILBERT MFG. CO, 
16 Elm Street 
Rochester, N.Y, 


AIK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Seud for our liberal terms of distri. 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, 
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about town until she got him a regular place. 
There they have lived happily ever after. 
Mehronay brings his envelope home every 
Saturday night, and she gives him his car- 
fare and his shaving-money and puts the 
rest where it will do the most good. When 
the men from our office go to New York— 
which they sometimes do—they visit with 
Mehronay at his office, and sometimes—if 
there is time for due and proper notice of 
the function in writing —there is an invita- 
tion to dinner. Mehronay fondles his old 
friends like a child and takes eager pleasure 
in them, but she that was Columbia Merley 
all but searches their pockets for the 
tempter. 

For Mehronay has never broken his word. 
He knows if he does break it she will tear 
him limb from limb and eat him raw. So 
he goes to his work, writes his pieces, hums 
his gentle bee-song—so that men do not 
like to room with him at his office—and has 
learned to keep himself fairly well buttoned 
up in the great city. But Miss Larrabee 
that was—who used to edit the society page 
for our paper, but who now lives in New 
York—told us when she was home that, as 
she was walking down Fourth Avenue one 
winter day, she saw Mehronay standing be- 
fore the window of a liquor store looking in- 
tently at the display of bottled goods before 
him. When hesaw her half a block away he 
turned from her and shuffled rapidly down 
the street clicking his cane nervously. 

It was not for him! 


The Private 
Freight Car System 


(Continued from Page 8) 


When it comes to deciding whether re- 
frigeration rates are reasonable or unreason- 
able we must consider the quality of the 


service, its cost to those furnishing it and | 


the hazards and liabilities which have to be 
shouldered by the car lines. That the service 
is indispensable to the grower, that he has 
paid far higher rates in the past than he now 
pays, and that his business has marvel- 
ously expanded under these rates, I have 
already indicated. 

The quality of the service is so high that 
growers are of one voice in its praise. 
Broadly speaking they have no complaints 
to make on this score. Of course there are 
individual complaints, but these are so in- 
significant as compared with the total num- 
ber of shippers or the number of shippers 
who have put themselves on record as de- 
lighted with the service that my state- 
ment stands without qualification. Here 
is one incident, typical of scores of others 
demonstrating the growers’ appreciation 
of the quality of the private car service. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, is tapped by three 
railroads. Two of these, during the peach 
season just passed, furnished refrigerator 
cars to shippers and did icing at the cost for 
ice of $2.50 per ton. The private car line 
operating over the other road charged its 
regular refrigeration rates. The apparent 
ditference was great; but, in spite of this, 
60 per cent. of the peach crop of that place 
was shipped by the private car line, and 80 
per cent. would have been carried if the road 
over which it operated had had engines 
enough to haul the trains. - 

A large proportion of the labor required 
in this service is above the ordinary in the 
matter of cost. Inspections, to be of any 
value, must be intelligent and dependable, 
and this kind of labor cannot be had at a 
cheap price. Private cars are inspected 
not only at the shipping point, but at vari- 
ous points along the route. 

Then let us look at the matter of hazards. 
Failure of the entire fruit crop in whole 
districts is one of the hazards. This 
happens altogether too frequently. It 
means, first, a total failure of revenue from 
that region, but that is only the beginning 
of the loss side of the account. Let me 
illustrate this by an actual occurrence 
representative of a routine feature of the 
business. In 1898 the big ice houses at 
Marshallville and Fort Valley were stored 
with ice to refrigerate the Georgia fruit 
crop; we had to ship that ice in vessels 
from Maine to Savannah and from there by 
rail to the inland peach country; this was 
expensive, but a big crop was expected the 
next season. <A late frost wiped out the 
entire crop and not one car of peaches was 
Pa out of the State. There was no way 
in which to use the ice and it melted. The 
ice hazard is one which catches the private 
car lines both coming and going. A fruit, 


January 6, 1906 


"Masked Merry Makers| |i 
New Years Eve 


City Hall Park, NY. 


If you are thinking of buying an auto- 
mobile, there are a hundred reasons why 
you should get a Cadillac. Don’t decide 
upon a machine until you have hone 
oughly investigated the remarkably fine 
and complete line offered for 1906. 
From it you can select a car to suit any 
requirements, whether a smart runabout 
at $750, a 40 horse-power touring car 


_at $3,750 or one of the several inter- 


mediate types. s 


We want you— everybody —to com- 
pare point for point, the many advan- 
tageous features of the Cadillac. Then 
you will appreciate why it is the most 
easily operated, most economically main- 
tained, most dependable of motor cars.) 
In beauty of design and finish it is 
unsurpassed. 4 

We can offer no greater argument of 
Cadillac superiority than the fact that in 
four years the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany has grown froma small beginning 
to the largest automobile manufacturing 
establishment in the world. 4 

Don’t fail to see the Cadillac at the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows. : 


Illustrated booklet O and address 
of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR C0., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


“The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 
«200 Eggs a Year Per Hen," is now ready. Revised, en- 
larged, andin part rewritten. 96 pages. Contains among 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. 
Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
mouths. Simple asa, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to 
start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay 
more eggs than any other method under the sun. The 
book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 
eggs from 72 hens ; and for five days in succession from 
the same flock 64 eggs a day, Mr. E, F. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. H., says : “ By following the methods 
outlined in your book I obtained 1,49 eggs from 91 R. 
I. Reds in the month of January, 1902,”” From 14 pul- 
lets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the author 
got 2,999 eggs in one year —an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 Eggs a 
Year Per Iien’’ to make it the standard book on egg 
production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to 
know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 60c,; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American 
Poultry Advocate at 25c, each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, 


25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
62 Hogan Block, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


== of the — 


BURPEE 


Seeds surres 


Cost a little more,— but are worth much more / 
Planters Everywhere are invited to send for the 
New TuiktiztH ANNIVERSARY EDITION of 


BURPEE’S 
1906 Farm Annual 


Long known as “The Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,’—this is now brighter and better 
than ever before. An elegant book of 168 
pages, it tells the plain truth about the 


Best Seeds That Grow! 


The illustrations are from photographs and the 
colored plates painted from nature. It offers most 
valuable ExcLustveE NOVELTIES, which can not 
be had elsewhere,—including “A Nez Floral 
Wonder” raised by our friend, Luther Burbank, 


TO ALL WHO INTEND TO PLANT 

PEE BurRPEe’s SEEDS. Others who 

simply want a handsome book (out 

of curiosity ?) will kindly remit ten cents, which 

is less than cost per copy to us. Write to-day !— 

(a postal card will do)—but po not pELay! 
Name 7ke Saturdav Evening Post and address 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


RILL>— 
NURSERIES 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 
Best and largest assortment of Nursery Stock 
ever offered. Roses, Shrubs and Fruit Trees 
at lowest prices. 
QUAKER HILL NURSERIES 
9 Main Street, Newark, N.Y. 


Get An Incubator B= 
made by ‘tthe man who knows’'— = 
founded on 20 years experience. J 

You can make money with Miller’s 


Ideal Incubators 


and Brooders ; ahsolutely automatic and self-regulating. Posi- 
tively Lowest Prices. Handsome 128 page Poultry Book free. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. 


- Have You a Dog? 


Then Jet ussend you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them; the eloquent 
Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 
Jj to a Dog, and ‘‘A Yellow Dog’s 
yy Love for a Nigger” (famous poem). 

# We will send youall of the above for 
10c just to advertise Sergeant's 
Famous Dog Remedies. Acidress 
POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 

836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


POUWILTIRY | 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Villed 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10c¢ a copy, $1.00 a year. 

POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. : oe 
Box 12, Peotone, Illinois Z j 
for staple and novelty Dress 


© ¥ AN | E D Goods, White Goods, Silks, etc. 


Qualities guaranteed. Unlimited variety. J/é// Prices. Liberal 
remuneration. Apply at once for agency in your section. Write 
for particulars, giving responsible references, to 


A. M, MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New York City 


Representatives to take orders 
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crop that is abundant beyond all calcu- 
lations often finds the local ice supply 
insufficient. There is only one thing to do 
and that is always done. Ice enough is 
shipped from the nearest points (often 
quite remote), and this heavy addition of 
expense is on our shoulders and not on the 
shippers’; we get no more for the refriger- 
ation because of this emergency outlay. 

Under the exclusive contract the private 
car line is obligated to do its part to have 
the cars on hand to handle the crop, and if 
it fails to do so it is responsible to the grow- 
ers, and settles with them for the fruit lost 
because the refrigerator cars were not there 
to take care of it. A very practical exam- 
ple of doing still more than this is had in 
an incident which cost our lines $75,000. 
Because of the extreme congestion of traffic 
on a certain railroad our refrigerator cars 
were not at the shipping point of the North 
Carolina strawberry districts at the critical 
moment. Therefore the berries could not 
be shipped before they became damaged. 
Did the growers suffer from this? Not at 
all. They received the market price for their 
crop, even a higher price than if their 
berries had actually reached the market, 
for the market was short the number of 
carloads for which we settled. We had 
contracted with the railroad tapping that 
territory to deliver so many cars to receive 
the ripened crop. Through no fault of our 
own the cars were not on hand, but we 
““made good.” 

There are many other reasons besides the 
one of liability pointed by this incident why 
the private car is the only logical agency by 
which the fruit business can be handled, 
and why the exclusive contract is the only 
logical basis upon which the private car can 
be operated. There is scarcely a railroad 
in this country operating in a fruit territory 
whose traffic officials have not testified 
under oath that it would be impractical, 
if not impossible, for their road to own fruit 
refrigerator cars enough to take care of its 
own fruit business. Why? Because the 
peach season or the berry season, for exam- 
ple, lasts only three or four weeks; these 
cars cost over one thousand dollars each and 
are unsuitable for any other kind of traffic; 
the handling and care of them is a peculiar 
service which the railroads admit they are 
not equipped to perform; a railroad fur- 
nishing its own cars would not only have to 
furnish service along its own rails but be- 
yond and wherever the cars might go. 

Now a private car line doing business 
under an exclusive contract can accomplish 
practically all the essentials of good service 
which the railroads operating their own 
refrigerator cars could not give short of a 
cost which would be absolutely prohibitive. 
It has a special and experienced service; 
its organization covers the entire United 
States, and wherever there is a natural 
highway for this kind of traffic there will 


be found its ice houses or plants and its | 


stationsforre-icing and inspection. Itcom- 
mands the entrance to and the outlook over 
the markets of the country, and the grower 
has the advantage of this scope in every 
particular. He can send his fruit into any 
market and divert it en route if he desires. 

As to the exclusive contract, it should be 
said that ice supplies, to be reliable, have to 
be stored up many months in advance of 
the fruit crop; cars have to be “‘parked”’ 
or distributed long before they are used. 
Then an immense expenditure looking to 
the future has to be put out in ice plants, 
other buildings, and for other equipment. 
Recently the Armour Car Lines put 
$125,000 into an ice plant at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, on the line of Senator Clark’s new 


road that runs through the Mojavie Dessert | 


and Death Valley, an arid and undeveloped 
region. Such an outlay would have been 
absolutely impossible and unwarranted if 
the car lines were debarred from making 
a long-time exclusive contract with the 
railroad looking toward and providing for 
the systematic development of a great fruit 
district and a great fruit traffic. 

It should be added that in almost every 
district where the exclusive contract pre- 
vails, at least so far as our lines are con- 
cerned, the growers themselves requested 
the railway to make an exclusive contract. 
They declared that under competition the 
supply of cars and the supply of ice was 
fluctuating and unreliable. No one knew 
just how many cars they would be called 
on for, and they had either too few or too 
many when the days of shipment came. 
Also they complained of the quality of the 
service under the competing system, de- 
claring that it did not minister to the 
systematic development of the territory. 
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The Cooks All Agree in Using 


BENSDORP’S 


Royal Dutch 


COCOA 


You use just % as much as of other makes and 
you have the Best Cocoa that can be made. 
The Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper stands for 


Purity — Quality — Economy 


Send 10 cents for sample can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most 
beautiful. and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day — 186 pages — 700 engravings—7 superb colored 
plates — 7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


1o every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's 
New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


Improved Incubators for 1906 


Money-saving improvements embodied only in the 
new and patented, 1906-pattern Genuine Standard 
Cyphers Incubators are, a regulator that gives abso- 
lutely perfect coutrol of the temperature and an 
improved system of ventilation that conserves the 
natural moisture of the egg, gives a larger supply of 
fresh air and oxygen and insures more vigorous 
chicks, at the same time reducing the amount of oil 
required; while a dozen little conveniences aid in 
reducing the operator’s work and bother. Everyone 
who raises poultry and everyone who would like to 
raise poultry but who has thought it ‘‘too much both- 
er,’”’ should investigate this improved incubator. It 
will be a revelation to you. The big Cyphers Com- 
pany’s Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 pages 8x11), 
cataloging incubators, brooders and 70 other good 
poultry supplies which they make, will be sent you 
Freeif you mention this magazineand give names and 
addresses of two neighbors interested in poultry for 
profit. Address nearest office. 

Cyphers Incubator Company — Buffalo, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


SHOEMAKER’S P 0 U LT R Y 


. Book on 

= and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 


remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopzedia of 


chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 
C, C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, ILL, 
DOCTOR: 

® season in the delightful 
| City, wre fon particulars, 


New Orleans Polyclinic, P- 0. Box 797 


If you want practical post- 
graduate work during fine 


A Boy’s Spending Money 


Any boy with spare time on Friday afternoons 
or Saturdays can turn it into money by selling 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Thousands 
of boys are doing it. Some boys are making as 
much as $15.00a week; all earn something. We 
will furnish ten copies of the magazine entirely 
Free of charge, to be sold at five cents each. 
After that all you require at the wholesale price. 
Write at once for ten free copies and everything 
necessary, including the illustrated booklet 
written by some of our boys telling how they 
made successes. $250.00 in extra cash prizes 
each month. Address 


Boy Department, The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


40 Breeds Fine pure bred chickens, 


ducks, geese and _ turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Largest poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 


4c. for fine 70-page poultry book and catalog. 
ES R.F.NEUBERT, Box 786, MANKATO, MINN, 


men with small capital to give 
Public Exhibitions with a Magic 
Lantern, Stereopticon or Moving 


Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 
MFG. OPTICIAN 
McA LL I ST E R 49 Nassau Street, New York 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better than ever, 
‘Thousands we prepared have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Common 
school education sufficient. Full par- 
ticulars free concerning positions, 
s, examinations (held soon in 
y State), sample questions, etc. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-42 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


75 Freight Paid 


meee East of Rockies { = 
This 230 Egg Incubator Uf 
THE ROYAL , te J 


world's 
simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 
) nd supply catalogue free. 

Booklet “Care and Feeding of Chicks’ 10 cents. 50 cent 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 

Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most instruct- 
ive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
855 Bristol Building, 500 5th Ave., New York 


ipvou Make M 
Help You a Ke oney 
Nothing Pays Like Success in Wri- 
ting Fiction—1c to5c a word. We 
sell and syndicate stories and book Manu- 
scripts, on commission; we criticise and 
revise them, and tell you where to sell them. 
Story-Writing and Journalism taught 
by mail. Our free booklet, “ Writing for 
Profit”; tells how. THORNTON WEsT, 
Editor-in-Chief. Founded, 1895, 

The National Press Association 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$1. Per Month 


Oo §2. 


per month rents any incubator. 
i We Pay the Freight. 
at same prices. Buy 
plans and parts and 
muill one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egy $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO., Box 21,Springfield,O. 
EAT SQUA BS Plymouth Rock squals, which 
are the largest and best. Breed 
A squabstomake money. They mature in four weeks, sell for 
& high prices. We were the first: our famous Plymouth Rock 
straight big Homers and our breeding methods revolution- 
ized the industry. Our birds this year are better pena gen 
~f than we ever sold. Send for Free Book; or, if hes Aly 
— you have had it, ask for new printed matter. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


IC Hil 


, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov: 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poul- 
rymen. Instructive book for Poultrymen FREE. 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 
Write to-day. Box 824A, Ithaca ,N. Y. Catalogue free 


and when you buy them ask for 


of? 


Every incubator we sell absolutely money- 
hack guaranteed to do all we claim. The 
1906 Reliable is the only incubator with 


double heating system. Free catalog 
tells all about it. Pure-bred Poultry and 
Eggs for hatching, Ask for prices. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-4, Quincy, Ill., U.S. A. 


*\ Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


| practical demonstration that the husband 


THE SATURDAY 


THE PRISONER 
ATNI MH ECBARK 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


developed that apart from the prisoner’s 
own confession there was practically noth- 
ing to connect him with the crime.. Under 
a statute making such evidence obligatory 
in order to render a confession sufficient for 
a conviction, the prisoner had to be dis- 
charged. 

In the case of Mabel Parker, a young 
woman of twenty, charged with the for- 
gery of a large number of checks, many of 
them for very large amounts, her husband 
made an almost successful attempt to pro- 
cure her acquittal by means of a new 
variation of the old device. Mrs. Parker, 


after her husband had been arrested for 
passing one of the bogus checks, had been 
duped by a detective into believing that the 
latter was a fellow-criminal who was inter- 
ested in securing Parker’s release. In due 
course she took this supposed friend into 
her confidence, made a complete confession, 
and illustrated her skill by impromptu 
copies of the forgeries upon a sheet of pad 
paper from memory. This the detective 
secured and then arrested her. She was 
indicted for forging the name Alice Kauser 
to a check upon the Lincoln National Bank. 
On her trial she denied having done so, and 
claimed that the detective had found the 
sheet containing her supposed handwriting 
in her husband’s desk, and that she had 
written none of the alleged copies upon it. 
The door of the court-room then opened, 
and James Parker was led to the bar and 
pleaded guilty to the forgery of the check in 
question. (For the benefit of the layman 
it should be explained that as a rule indict- 


ments for forgery also contain a count for 
“uttering,” and vice versa.) He then took 
the stand, admitted that he had written the 
check, and swore that it was his handwriting 
which appeared on the pad. 

The prosecutor was nonplused. If he 
should ask the witness to prove his capacity 
to forge such a check from memory on the 
witness-stand, the latter, as he had had 
ample time to practice the signature while 
in prison, would probably succeed in doing 
so. If he should, not ask him to write the 
name the defendant’s counsel would argue 
to the jury that he wasa/raidtodoso. The 
district attorney therefore took the bull by 
the horns and challenged Parker to make 
from memory a copy of the signature, and, 
much as he had suspected, the witness 
produced a very good one. An acquittal 
seemed certain, and the prosecutor was at 
his wit’s end to devise a means to meet this 


was in fact the forger. At last it was sug- 
gested to him that it would be compara- 
tively easy to memorize such a signature, 
and acting on this hint he found that after 
half an hour’s practice he was able to make 
about as good a forgery as Parker. When 
therefore it came time for him to address 
the jury he pointed out the fact that 
Parker’s performance on the witness-stand 
really established nothing at all—that any 
one could forge such a signature from 
memory after but a few minutes’ practice. 

“To prove to you how easily this can be 
done,” said he, ‘‘I will volunteer to write 
a better Kauser signature than Parker did.”’ 

He thereupon seized a pen and began to 
demonstrate his ability to do so. Mrs. 
Parker, seeing the force of this ocular 
demonstration, grasped her counsel’s arm 
and cried out : “ For God’s sake don’t let him 
doit!” Thelawyer objected, the objection 
was sustained, but the case was saved. 
Why, the jury argued, should the lawyer 
object unless the making of such a forgery 
were in fact an easy matter? 

In desperate cases, desperate men will take 
desperate chances. The famous instance 
where the lawyer, defending a client charged 
with causing the death of another by ad- 
ministering poisoned cake, met the evidence 
of the prosecution’s experts with the re- 
mark: ‘‘This is my answer to their testi- 
mony!” and calmly ate the balance of the 
cake, is too familiar to warrant detailed 
repetition. The jury retired to the jury- 
room and the lawyer to his office, where a 
stomach pump quickly put him out of dan- 
ger. The jury acquitted. 

Such are some of the tricks of the legal 
trade as practiced in its criminal branch. 
Most of them are unsuccessful and serve | 
only to relieve the gray monotony of the 
courts. When they achieve their object 
they add to the gayety of the profession and 
teach the prosecutor a lesson by which, 


perhaps, he may profit in the future. 
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—Just enough to carry you until the next, 
without a dollar to invest? ‘Then this 
offer of the International Correspondence 
Schools is vital to you! If you will indi- 
cate on the coupon below your choice of 
an occupation this great institution will 
at its own expense show you how you 
can without neglecting yourpresent work, 
leaving home, or distressing yoursel, 

financially, qualify yourself for a high 
position and a good salary. ‘There is no 
risk; no catch; no humbug! This is a 
bonafide offer to earnest men and women 
by an institution of fourteen years stand- 
ing representing an invested capital of 
$5,000,000. Can you afford to pass it by? 


| . \ 
| International Correspondence Schools, | 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my | i 
part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in the !}ii 
| position before which I have marked X | Mil 


Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 


Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Archit’] Draughtsman 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 

Electrician Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer 


Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Mining Engineer 


. Going to 


- CALIFORNIA 


When planning your trip to the Coast re- 
member that not the least of the many 
pleasures which combine to make 
the journey one never to be for- 
gotten are the elements of refined 

social life and mutual cour- 
tesies ever present on The 


)VERLAND 
LIMITED 


of the 
\ Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. 


Acknowledged to be the greatest 
and most luxuriously appointed of 
transcontinental trains. Its excep- 
tional service and conveniences, its new 
equipment, make it the first chosen among 
discriminating travelers, 


From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. 
Tourist Sleepers at 6.05 p. m. and 10.25 p. m. 


Address F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, for free booklets. 


1x Popular Books 


offered to readers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


NYE HAVE at our disposal a limited number of the books shown in this 
advertisement. They are all books that sell for $1.50 each in the stores, and 
in addition they are the most popular books of the season. If you want one you 
should not neglect this opportunity. @ As a reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST you may have one of these books without expense provided you will 
interest two of your friends to subscribe to our magazine. THE POST is growing 
rapidly in public favor and thousands of subscriptions are daily received. All 
we ask of you is that you send us two subscriptions, one of which may be a 
renewal. We will then send you, postage prepaid, your choice of the following: 


The Masquerader, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 

The Crossing, by Winston Churchill 

Beverly of Graustark, by George Barr McCutcheon 

Old Gorgon Graham, by George Horace Lorimer 

The Sea-Wolf, by Jack London 

The Prodigal Son, by Hall Caine 
Don’t delay — bear in mind that we can control only a limited number of copies, 
and it will be a case of First come First served. €| Remember: That of the two 


subscriptions you send us at least ONE must be a newone. The subscriptions 
must both be sent at the same time, and your request for a book accompany the order. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia 
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MS USE THIS COUPON mR 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM, CHICAGO: 
I expect to go to California about 


Please send me “* ROCK ISLAND TRAINS,” the “GOLDEN STATE” 
and “HOTELS” with information as to rates from 


Name 


Address. 


Rock 


Island 


“California 


Will you pick your oranges this 


i) 
hit 


We year—or buy them by the dozen? 


@ More people are going to California this year than 
ever before. It’s the proper thing todo. They go 
also for the golf, automobiling, bathing and the hundred 
and one delights of that land of sunny warmth. 

@ The trip to California can be made now with a 
little more comfort—a little quicker (17s hours) than 


last year on the ROCK ISLAND'S elegant train 


State = 
do 


@ It’s the newest and most luxuriously equipped train 
in America—runs over the shortest route between 
Chicago or St. Louis and Los Angeles—the line of 
lowest altitudes and longest level stretches, freest from 


snow and ice—in a word, “the warm winter way. 
Observation, Buffet-Library, Drawing-Room Pullmans 
and Dining Cars, equipped with all the minor acces- 
sories that help to make the journey pleasurable. 


LEAVES CHICAGO, 9:00 P.M. LEAVES ST. LOUIS, 10:02 P.M., DAILY. 
ARRIVES LOS ANGELES - - - - - 2:15 P. M., THIRD DAY OUT. 


{|  @ A second daily U.S. Mail train leaves Chicago and St. Louis every morning, 
\_ running over same route. Standard and tourist Pullmans and dining-car service. 


a 


ROCK ISLAND BOOKS YOU NEED 
THE GOLDEN STATE — 1906 edition. Sixty-four pages of facts 


about California. Tells where to go, what to see and what it 
costs. Ten old Mission views, in color. 


ROCK ISLAND TRAINS TO CALIFORNIA—A brief, easy- 
to-read, illustrated story of the Rock Island’s service to California. 
Tells also about the interesting points en route. 


A BOOK OF HOTELS IN CALIFORNIA —A forty-eight- 
page illustrated booklet setting forth the attractions and environs 
of the principal resort hotels. Contains also a tabulated list of — 
every hotel and boarding-house in the State. Gives rates, 
capacity, location and name of proprietor. 
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Nicholas the Irresolute 


F PROCRASTINATION is the 

] thief of time, it is the executioner 

of empires. The secret of the 
catastrophe which has overtaken Russia 
and her rulers is that they have habitu- 
ally put off till to-morrow that which 
they ought to have done to-day. There 
are, of course, other remote sources of 
the trouble, but the immediate cause of the 
débacle is simple procrastination. The Rus- 
sians and their rulers have been too late, not 
once or twice, but first and last and all the 
time. 

The sins and crimes of the Russian Govern- 
ment are not offenses of to-day or even of 
yesterday. The oppression against which the 
revolution is a protest was far more grinding 
three years ago, thirteen years ago, twenty- 
five years ago, than it has been in the last 
twelve months. To say that the rulers of 
Russia have been despotic is not enough to 
explain why the despotism has collapsed. 
They have always been despotic, but the des- 
potism did not collapse. Nicholas II is a far 
milder autocrat than Nicholas I, or than 
Alexander III. 

But the autocracy with all its severity 
and brutality stood four-square to all the 
winds that blow, whereas to-day we see 
the autocracy in ruins. Why now and not 
then? 

Of course, it is possible to say that the 
Czardom has filled up the measure of its iniq- 
uity, that the day of grace allotted to it has 
expired and that its Judgment Day has ar- 
rived. In France, in 1789, the ruling monarch 
was much less of a tyrant than his predeces- 
sors. The liberty of the ancien régime was 
never so much tempered with mercy and 
modified by modern ideas as in the few years 
that preceded the Terror. ‘‘The mills of God 
grind slowly.” The Day of Judgment is 
often separated by a great interval from the 
Day of Transgression. But to all men and 
nations there comes a time 


When the full cup runneth o’er 
And mercy can endure no more; 


and the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up and the flood is let loose. No poet has 
expressed better than Lowell the slow accu- 
mulation of offenses against the Day of Wrath: 


As flake by flake the beetling avalanches 
Build up their imminent crags of noiseless snow, 
Till some chance thrill the loosened ruin launches 
And the blind havoc leaps unwarned below, 
So grew and gathered through the silent years 
The Madness of a People, wrong by wrong. 


That is much more true of Russia to-day than it was of France in 1848. It is ‘“‘The 
Madness of a People” that has leaped like an avalanche from its bed among the glacial 
immobility of Russian life, and is overwhelming both Russia and her rulers with destruc- 
tion. Oppression maketh even a wise man mad. Of oppression of all sorts and kinds 
there is ample store in all countries, even the most democratic.. No matter how care- 
fully Governments may be builded and however fair the front which they present to the 
world, their foundations always press heavily upon the poor, and it often happens that the 
more stately the superstructure the more onerous is the load beneath which its living 
foundation groans and sighs. ‘ 

In Russia it may be that the wrongs and abuses under which the people groaned were 
more manifest than those in Britain or in America, but of one thing there is no doubt: in 
Russia there are more poor people than in Western lands, and the lack of food is more 
keenly felt than lack of freedom. It was well said many years ago that all revolutions 
are the political expressions of the pinch of hunger. When men can get three meals a 
day with regularity, or even two, there is no revolution. But when even one meal a 
day becomes difficult of attainment the soldiers of despair fall into line behind the barri- 
cades. Hence among the real causes of the Revolution in Russia must be placed: 

1. The excessive cost of the army. 

2. The enormous expenditure over the navy. 


Baye Wak. 
The Secret of the Collapse 


3. Theruinous protective tariff which 
has bled the peasant white in order to 
enrich the exchequer and the trusts. 

It is the economic results of these 
three causes which have drained the life- 
blood of Russia, far more than the ex- 
cesses of lawless, arbitrary rule which 
have brought about the catastrophe. 

The Russian Government of to-day is not 
worse than it has ever been. It is more liberal 
than it has ever been since the Czardom was 
founded—more liberal actually, and poten- 
tially more liberal still. For it has only 
started upon its career of progress, and all 
that it has done has been avowedly but as a 
beginning. Why, then, was this moment of 
all others selected as the hour of execution? 
Granting that the nation’s wrongs had slowly 
accumulated flake by flake for centuries, what 
loosed the beetling avalanche just now? 

The answer is obvious. The Revolution 
came in 1905 because the War with Japan 
came in 1904. But both the War and the 
Revolution were brought about by procras- 
tination. 

The parable of the Ten Virgins should be 
engraved in letters of gold before the eyes of 
all statesmen. Of these ten virgins in the 
parable we read that five were wise and five 
were foolish. In Russia none of them was 
wise. They all slumbered and slept. The 
story of the origin of the Japanese War is one 
long history of fatuous folly finding expression 
in senseless delays. The first instance of this 
was when Marquis Ito came to St. Petersburg 
before the first Anglo Japanese treaty was 
concluded. Marquis Ito was most anxious 
to make an alliance with Russia. He told me 
himself, when he was in London, that his orig- 
inal idea was that Japan should ally herself 
with Russia rather than England. He offered 
the Czar the alliance and was graciously re- 
ceived. But the Russian Foreign Office raised 
difficulties. It was in vain some of the 
ablest and best-informed Russians warned 
the Government that Japan was far too 
formidable a Power for Russia to slight her 
overtures. There was time enough to see 
about that. While Marquis Ito impatiently 
chafed at the dilatory ways of the Russian 
diplomatists, Marquis Hayashi, the Japanese 
Ambassador in London, concluded the treaty 
with Great Britain. Thus, at the outset, 
Russia lost Japan as an ally not because she refused the alliance, but simply because she 
put off, and put off, and put off coming to a definite decision until another Power more 
alert snapped up the alliance and Russia’s chance was lost. 

If it was procrastination that cost Russia the Japanese alliance, still more was it pro- 
crastination that made Japan her foe. The moment the Japanese were turned out of Port 
Arthur they went into training to recover the lost prize. The day on which Port Arthur 
was leased to Russia, the Russians ought to have recognized the hoisting of their flag over 
the terminus of their railway as equivalent to a declaration of war against Japan and have 
prepared accordingly. The Japanese accepted it in that light, and from that moment 
concentrated all their energies upon the task of preparing for the inevitable conflict. 
Their first move was to offer Russia their alliance, their second to make an alliance with 
England which would secure them a single-handed fight with Russia. 

The Russians even then refused to believe in the impending danger. When, six months 
and more before the outbreak of war, the Japanese began negotiations, they were met 
by the same dilatory tactics. With the Russians it was always ‘‘to-morrow.’’ While the 
negotiations were dragging the Japanese pressed on hotfoot every preparation for war. 
The Russians did nothing. When the year was drawing to a close, Professor Maartens 
submitted to the Emperor a memorial, or report, setting forth how easily the dispute 
between Russia and Japan could be settled juridically by a reference to the tribunal 
at The Hague. The Emperor read it, approved it, and, taking his pencil, he wrote on 
the margin: ‘‘I quite agree. But—there is no hurry.” 

“There is no hurry!’”’ That phrase may yet be inscribed by history as the epitaph of 
his dynasty. The negotiations continued. The Japanese became more and more urgent. 
The Russians went on dilly-dallying. To all warnings the Emperor replied that there 
was no need for fear: there would be no war. Of that he was absolutely certain. No 
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effort was made to strengthen the garrison of Manchuria. 
The Russian somnolent Colossus would not rouse himself 
either to make peace or to preparefor war. Then, suddenly, 
as the bolt leapsfrom the thunder-cloud, came the Japanese 
declaration of war. The Emperor was heart-broken. He 
had never conceived the possibility of Japan taking the 
initiative, and, now that the catastrophe had come for 
which he had made no preparations, he beset himself too 
late to prepare for the war. 

All the disasters in the war may be traced to this unreadi- 
ness. In Westminster Abbey on the tomb of Lord Law- 
rence, who saved the British Empire in India during the 
Mutiny, there are inscribed the words ‘“‘Be Ready.”’ For- 
getting this, Russia has had to sacrifice her empire in China. 
Unreadiness was everywhere. In the army and still more 
in the navy, Russia found that her rulers had foreseen 
nothing, had prepared nothing, were behind with every- 
thing. Asa result, the whole Russian navy, with the ex- 
ception of a few cruisers, was wiped off the Pacific, and her 
armies were unable to win one solitary victory over the 
Japanese. After eighteen months of frightful sacrifices 
and an unbroken succession of humiliating defeats, Russia 
was compelled to sign a peace, making over to Japan every- 
thing that had been in dispute between them, and the 
southern half of Saghalien into the bargain. 

The full extent of Russia’s humiliation was marked in the 
eyes of the Westerns by the failure of Japan to exact an 
indemnity. But to the Russians the much-vaunted victory 
of Count Witte at Portsmouth was as nothing. Nothing 
could conceal the hateful reality that Russia had been 
beaten so utterly that she had been compelled to accept 
the terms dictated by Japan, minus the indemnity, and 
that she had lost at one fell blow all the fruits of all her 
sacrifices. Korea was to be Japanized, Port Arthur was 
lost. She no longer had an open water-port on the Pacific. 
Her railway was wrested from her, her fleet destroyed, 
“‘the Admiral of the Pacific’”’ had become a laughing-stock, 
and, worst of all, Japan replaced Russia as the predominant 
Power at Pekin. This was no peace with honor. It was 
defeat with disgrace, utterly destructive of the prestige of 
the Government at home even more than abroad. The 
moral authority of the empire over its own subjects dis- 
appeared when the representatives of Japan dictated the 
Peace of Portsmouth. 

The peace negotiations at Portsmouth preoccupied atten- 
tion during August. I arrived in St. Petersburg on the 
twenty-fourth of that month, and had no intention of tak- 
ing part in the discussion. But when I found that the 
Liberals of St. Petersburg were exceedingly distrustful of 
the good intentions of the Government and were by no 
means disposed to accept the Douma and make the best of 
it, I went to the Emperor and told him exactly how matters 
stood. He received me very kindly and we had a long con- 
versation. I told him what I had heard on every side. 
Confidence in the sincerity of the Government had been 
destroyed. The Constitution of the Douma was regarded 
as unsatisfactory, but the fatal flaw in the whole matter 
was the absence of any provision for the establishment of 
the four fundamental liberties—of association, of public 
meeting, of the press and of the person —without which no 
representative assembly could come into existence. The 
Emperor assured me that he regarded the Douma as merely 
a first step toward the establishment of a National 
Assembly, and that, if it worked well, he was prepared to 
gofurther. As for the four liberties, he recognized that they 
were necessary. Laws establishing them were drafted and 
he expected to issue them in a few days. He would also 
appoint a Minister President and proclaim an amnesty. 


A. Conference with the Czar 


a was in the first days of September. I begged him 
to allow me to state what he had told me to the press. 
He said he thought it would be a little precipitate. I im- 
plored him to remember that everything had been lost 
heretofore because he had not been precipitate enough. 
He also demurred, naturally enough, to the first intima- 
tion of his intentions being made known to his own sub- 
jects through the mouth of a foreigner. I recognized the 
justice of his objection and again urged him to lose not a 
day in making the proclamation himself and issuing the 
new laws at once. He said it would be done one of these 
days. 

“In England,” I said, ‘“‘ we have a saying, ‘This day, Next 
day, Sometime, Never.’ I do hope that it may not be put 
off until too late.” 

All that I could obtain was permission to hold confer- 
ences on “‘the Douma from the English point of view,” 
which was, in brief, that it was better to accept the Douma 
as a first step, providing that it was accompanied by the 
prompt concession of the four fundamental liberties. Com- 
paring the Douma to a horse I said: ‘‘A representative 
assembly without liberty of speech, of association and of 
the press, and without a habeas corpus act, is like a horse 
without any legs, and a representative assembly without 
a responsible minister is like a horse without any head. 
The concession of the Douma is a fraud, a delusion and a 
snare without the corollaries of freedom.’’ The Emperor 


expressed his sympathy with my views, and cordially 
wished me success in my conferences. 

I saw General Trepoff, and Count Solsky, the president of 
the Council of the Empire, and explained my point of view 
and what I proposed to do. General Trepoff demurred a 
little over the demand for habeas corpus, but ended by 
giving me permission to hold meetings, public or private, 
whenever I pleased to set forth my views. Count Solsky 
assured me that the Emperor had accepted the Douma as a 
limitation of his autocratic powers. 

There was a preliminary difficulty. Just before I had 
arrived in Russia, Professor Milukoff, president of the 
League of Leagues, had been arrested and was at that 
moment lying in prison. He had never been informed on 
what charge he was arrested. The gendarmerie officer told 
me that he was being kept in jail until they found out what 
crime it was he was going to commit. I told the Emperor 
and told General Trepoff that it was nonsense talking about 
conceding representative institutions to Russia so long as 
they kept Professor Milukoff in jail. ‘‘If he has done any- 
thing criminal,” I said, ‘‘try him, by all means, and if the 
courts find him guilty punish him as severely as you like. 
But to arrest him administratively and to keep him locked 
up on mere suspicion is to make a farce of the whole busi- 
ness.’’ Until Milukoff was liberated I could not possibly 
appeal to any Liberal to accept the Douma. Three days 
after that conversation with General Trepoff, Professor 
Milukoff was liberated, and I naturally accepted his libera- 
tion as evidence that the Government intended loyally to 
follow up the ukase of the Douma by abandoning the 
practice of administrative arrest. 


In the Zemstvo Congress 


WENT to Moscow. The Zemstvo Congress was in 

session. It decided against boycotting the Douma, but 
it did so only in order that it might secure a majority in the 
Douma in favor of refusing to do any business until a con- 
stituent assembly was summoned, elected by universal 
suffrage. At the close of the Congress a conference was 
held in Prince Doloroukoff’s house for the discussion of my 
paper. It was translated into Russian and read to the 
conference by Professor Milukoff. In the discussion that 
followed, leading representatives of all shades of Liberal 
opinion took part. Professor Milukoff translated the 
speeches as they were being delivered. I replied to the first 
two and again summed up the discussion at the end. What 
I found was a fierce impatience at the delay that had taken 
place, an angry refusal to regard the Douma as an honest 
first step, and a contemptuous avowal of absolute disbelief 
in the assurances of the Government. 

The speakers were eloquent enough, but very doctrinaire. 
They accused me of not taking a sufficiently serious view of 
the situation, whereas, if they had but known it, I was 
thinking as I listened to their harangues: ‘‘ How many of 
these fine orators will have their throats cut before this time 
next year?”’ In my parting words I adjured them to re- 
member the revolutionary forces which might be let loose if 
they refused to coéperate loyally with the Emperor in mak- 
ing the Douma the cornerstone of Russian liberty. I 
warned them that the fires of Baku might soon be blazing 
in Moscow, and I declared that I owed it to my conscience 
before God and man not to leave without addressing that 
last solemn warning word. 

They were very courteous, but very furious. What pre- 
sumption for a foreigner, and that foreigner an Englishman, 
to venture to lecture them as if they were barbarians! To 
which I meekly replied that I had only given them an Eng- 
lish point of view and was delighted to have received in 
exchange the Russian point of view. And I could not resist 
the temptation of reminding them that they had at least had 
one free political meeting in which they could speak to 
their hearts’ content what they felt about the situation. 

From Moscow I went on to Saratoff, which had the repu- 
tation of being the hottest revolutionary centre in Russia. 
There I had an intensely interesting conference with the 
leading representatives of the Zemstvos. This time M. 
Shishkoff acted as interpreter. I replied to every speech as 
the speaker sat down, and when [ left at two o’clock in the 
morning I had the satisfaction of feeling that I had at least 
made every one who heard me thoroughly understand my 
point of view. 

This sampling of the public sentiment of the Russian 
nation sufficed to prove that it was absolutely of no. use 
appealing to the Liberals to support the Emperor until the 
Emperor made good his words by deeds. The moment I 
found how the matter lay, I reported both to the Emperor 
and to General Trepoff that no one had the slightest confi- 
dence in anything that was said by the Government. No 
one believed words: they insisted upon acts—an amnesty, 
generous and immediate, and the prompt promulgation of 
laws guaranteeing personal liberty and the right to freedom 
of association, of public speech and free press. Until that 
was done nothing would win back the confidence of the 
people. I implored them to make administration harmo- 
nize with policy. ‘‘Having hoisted the white flag in the 
shape of the Douma, cease firing upon those whom you are 
inviting to share in the government of the empire!”’ 
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To-morrow, always to-morrow! Day followed day, and 
week after week, September gave place to October, and still 
nothing was done, and the Government every twenty-four 
hours was nearer the abyss. 

It is not quite correct to say that nothing was done. 
General Glazoff, the Minister of Education, suggested 
to the Emperor that it would be a good thing to restore their 
liberty and right of self-government to the universities. 
The Emperor, anxious to make any practicable concessions, 
ordered General Glazoff to carry out his suggestion. The 
immediate result was that in every great city in Russia a 
kind of Alsatia of free speech was established. 


Abortive Concessions 


A Wet students are very well capable of supplying both 

audiences and orators for political meetings. But their 
first step was to invite their brethren the workmen to use 
their halls for purposes of political demonstrations. The 
workmen, nothing loth, invaded the universities. Night 
after night St. Petersburg, Moscow and other great centres 
of population, where once not even eight persons could sit 
together in a public restaurant without the interference of 
the police, enjoyed an orgy of free speech which resembled 
nothing so much as the scenes in the Palais Royal in the 
French Revolution. Social Democrats, Social Revolu- 
tionaries, describing themselves as such, had free course to 
declaim, at their own sweet will and pleasure, against the 
Czar and all his Ministers, to impeach the established order 
and to demand a revolution. Meetings of thousands of all 
classes and of both sexes were held where the wildest doc- 
trines were acclaimed and the bloodiest crimes lauded to 
the skies. At one meeting excited orators would demand 
the prompt dispatch of the Czar, at another the speakers 
gloated over the prospect of setting up the guillotine in St. 
Isaac’s Square to shear off the heads of the enemies of the 
people, and ina third a lady chemist described to an excited 
crowd the sweet simplicity of manufacturing high explo- 
sives in your own bedroom whereby, for the expenditure of 
a few copecks, bombs could be manufactured capable of 
blowing any bureaucrat to atoms. When orators grew 
hoarse, then audiences sang the Russian Marseillaise, or 
lashed themselves to fury by singing the dirge for the mar- 
tyrs of freedom. Soldiers in uniform were there in plenty, 
and now and again an officer would vary the proceedings 
by assuring the delighted listeners that his regiment would 
never fire upon the people. 

All the time that this saturnalia of sedition was flourish- 
ing in halls dedicated to art, literature and science, the 
police outside were breaking up meetings in private houses, 
the censors were busy blue-penciling newspaper proofs, and 
nothing was done to liberate the political prisoners, or even 
to suspend administrative arrests. Then toward the end 
of October the great railway strike broke out which held 
up the whole empire. That also was the result of procrasti- 
nation. The grievances of the railway employees had been 
formulated in February. They had been promised consid- 
eration. Here was October and nothing done to redress 


their grievances! They decided to press for a settlement, | 


and, by way of illustrating anew the old lesson of the 
Sibylline books, they added to their economic requests a 
demand for universai suffrage and a constituent assembly. 

Up to the time of the breaking out of the strike it might 
have been possible for the Emperor to save the situation. 
An imperial manifesto embodying the promises which he 
had assured me at the beginning of September he fully 
intended to make and to fulfill might have averted the 
storm. But the sands were running fast out of the hour- 
glass and nothing was done. Higher and higher rose the 
revolutionary roar from the halls of the university. The 
air grew electric with the sound of revolutionary songs. 
Then the men on the Reazan railway struck on the strength 
of a false report as to the arrest of some of their leaders. 


The Spread of the Strike 


ECE Reazan the strike spread as a prairie fire over all 
the railways of the empire. The Emperor at Peterhof 
could only communicate with St. Petersburg by sea. In 
the cities, tradesmen and banks, factories and shipyards 
struck in sympathy. The electric lights went out in the 
streets and in the houses. The gas was cut off at the main. 
The tramways were idle. The whole community, partly of 
its own free will and partly under the influence of terrorism 
judiciously applied, ceased from its labors and endured the 
miseries of a siege. 

All this time Count Witte was urging the Emperor to 
take the decisive step, which every day’s delay rendered 
more arduous and more dangerous. To make concessions 
now, instead of being regarded as an act of grace, would be 
scoffed at as evidence of impotence. The Emperor wavered. 
All one long week he wavered, hesitating between the coun- 
sels of reaction and of progress. At last, on the midnight of 
October 30, the struggle terminated in the issue of the 
imperial manifesto which promised a Constitution, raised 
the Douma to the dignity of a legislative assembly, and 
promised the fundamental liberties. Count Witte was 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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_lenly. She lifted her cuff, revealing a bruise. 
_“‘My husband!”’ she added fiercely. 


f ISS WARREN turned 
Mi her head and listened 
intently. There wasa 
pause of absolute silence, fol- 
lowed by a creak, a tinkle, and 
the softest of soft footfalls. 
Miss Warren rose, gathered the 
floating folds of her azure tea- 
gown about her, and walked to 
the door of the narrow corri- 
dor leading to the rear of her 
flat. 

She glanced at the silver 
clock on the mantelshelf —half 
after one. From a box on 
the tea-table at her side she 
extracted a snub-nosed, 
double-barreled pocket der- 
ringer and slipped it inside 
her sleeve, where it hung in the 
loose loop of silk, invisible 
but convenient. All was still. 
Turning through the door on 
the left, she found herself in 
the pantry—the rear room 
being the dining-room opening 
upon the fire-escape. With a 
snap she turned on the electric 
light. 

Before her, blinking at the 
light, stood a slim young 
woman ina black walking-suit, 
a handbag slung at her side 
by a shoulder strap. 

The girl’s face was deadly 
white, her dark hair dis- 
arranged, her eyes, intelligent 
and black, were turned in a 
hard, bright stare upon the 
woman before her. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked in a low voice. 

“That depends,’’ answered Miss Warren, ‘‘on what you 
intend to do.” 

“T intend to get out of here, and without any row, too,” 
the intruder announced, thrusting her ungloved hands 
deep into the pockets of her jacket. 

“What’s your hurry?’’ inquired Miss Warren. 

“T’m running away,” confessed the other. ‘‘Put out 
that light, will you?”’ 

Miss Warren considered. ‘‘ Well, if you’re running away, 
nobody will think you would take refuge where any one is 
awake. Did you break the window?—No? Then lock it 
from where you stand, on the inside. You’ve already done 
it? Weren’t you afraid to cut off your exit?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘I was more afraid of their 


spotting where I went in. I took my chance on getting out 


through the apartment. Please put out that light!” 

“Better leave it,’”’ insisted Miss Warren. ‘‘ However, 
come on through.’ She stepped aside as she spoke, and 
smiled invitingly. ‘‘ After you, my dear Alphonse.” 

The girl had been taking stock of her involuntary hostess 
—noting the mass of golden hair, the sweet, 
dimpled face with its childish blue eyes and 
humorous, inquisitive mouth; no detail of 
the frilled, embroidered, flower-trimmed robe 
de chambre and the velvet tips of tiny high- 
heeled ‘‘mules’’ escaped her. A look of relief 
crossed her pallid face. 

“All right, Gaston,” she said, and walked . 
through to the pantry, into the corridor and 
thence to the sitting-room, where the lamp 
cast a warm, shaded glow over a miscella- 
neous collection of objects of art and feminine 
luxuries. There she paused. ‘‘ Which way 
do I get out?” she inquired calmly. 

“That’s the door over there.”’ Miss Warren 
nodded in its direction. ‘‘But, if I were you, 
and I might be followed, I wouldn’t rush right 
out like that. Why don’t you wait here and 
see what happens? If any one comes, you're 
a friend of mine stopping with me—I gave 
you the keys and you let yourself in, so the 
janitor didn’t see you—understand?”’ 

Thegirl gazed at herinamazement. ‘‘Mean 
that?” she asked suspiciously. 

Miss Warren nodded. ‘‘Oh, yes, I mean it! 
No girl runs away from home unless she has 
good reason—certainly, when she takes to 
the fire-escapes at this time of night.” 

“He struck me,’ explained the girl sul- 


“He Struck Me,” Explained the Girl 


“You'll forgive him,’’ said Miss Warren cheerfully. 

“Do you think so?’”’ The tone was so icy that Miss 
Warren looked into the glittering black eyes before her for a 
moment before she dropped her own. 

“Of course, I don’t know,” she answered lamely. The 
other sneered. 

“Of course you don’t. Howshould you? Youcouldn’t 
be a married woman and look as you do—you're a 
baby in experience. Look at me! You could blunt a 
gimlet on my face. That’s what matrimony does for a 
woman!”’ 

“Poor thing! Was he so very brutal?”’ 

“Beast!”’ 

“You didn’t—do anything—hurt him—or—when you 
left?” 

Miss Warren’s eyes were wide with a new suspicion and 
terror. 

The girl laughed harshly. ‘‘Killhim, youmean? No—I 
didn’t —I thought of it, though—now I wish I had!”’ 

Miss Warren sighed with relief. ‘“Oh,no! You couldn't. 
But what will you do now—go home to your family?” 


Wyte Cartas act 
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“‘ Miniaturing isn’t a Starvation Game Evidently,’’ Observed the Girl with a Grin 
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Miss Warren’s Visitor and Mrs. Grayson’s Revolver 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


“No. Ihaven’t a home to go 
to—only my aunt in Oklahoma. 
I may go thereafter awhile. I 
think I will stay right here in 
the city for a week or so.” 

““How will you live?” 

‘Oh, I’ve some money, and I 
took my jewelry! It isn’t 
much,’’ she added apologetic- 
ally, ‘‘but it’s mine. It came 
to me from my own people— 
things I inherited, and wedding 
presents. I didn’t take a thing 
that he gave me—left every- 
thing of his on the bureau. He 
can’t say I robbed him.”’ 

“But he wouldn’t say that of 
his own wife!”’ 

““Yes, he would, too.” 

Miss Warren gasped. “I 
don’t think,”’ she said judicially, 
“T will ever marry.” 

“Don’t,” said thewife grimly. 
“But you don’t have to—I see 
you're independent. You’rean 
artist, aren’t you?”’ 

The golden head nodded 
assent. ‘‘Yes—how did you 
guess?” 

“Oh, from the look of your 
place, and the sketches hung on 
the wall, the skylight and all— 
and then you—you're artistic, 
the right variety, not the sloppy 
sort. You look like the kind 
that paints miniatures at five 
hundred per minute.” 

“T think you have second 
sight,’ said Miss Warren. 

‘‘What was that?” the visitor 
exclaimed, springing to her feet, alert and tense. 

The women held their breath expectantly, and Miss 
Warren inventoried her guest. She had recognized the dis- 
turbing noise as the velvety thump of her Angora cat leap- 
ing from his favorite sleeping-place on top of the dresser in 
the bedroom. A moment later a loud purr corroborated 
her thought and relieved the situation, as Tomo, tail in air, 
entered the room, sprang upon his mistress’ lap and sniffed 
affectionately at her nose. 

“You gave us a start, O Pig-Cat of my heart!’ she said. 
“What is it?—Hungry? Go find mices for mother. Oh,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘that reminds me; I’m no sort of a hostess. 
Poor soul, you must be used up—you must have a bite with 
me! What will you have to drink? I’vea little brandy, I 
think, and there’s some claret and ginger ale—and a bottle 
of milk.” 

She rose as she spoke. The runaway followed her ex- 
ample, but without enthusiasm. 

‘No, I thank you,” she said. 
thirsty—don’t bother, please.”’ 

Miss Warren laughed. ‘‘I hadn’t the slightest intention 
of doping you,” she said quietly; ‘‘but don’t 
tell me you don’t need it—food, not doping, 
you know. You’re worn out, Mrs.—what- 
ever-your-name is?” 

‘‘Grayson,’’ said the girl. 

“Mrs. Grayson, then, go into the pantry 
yourself and take out what youwant. You'll 
find everything in the ice-box. Bring me 
whatever you choose. I’m hungry—and I’ll 
trust you. If you didn’t kill Mr. Grayson, 
why you certainly won’t poison me.”’ She 
smiled merrily. 

‘‘What made you think I thought you’d 
doctor me?”’ inquired Mrs. Grayson. 

“You didn’t write it on a placard, of 
course,” replied the hostess, ‘‘but you might 
just as well have done so. You're too ingen- 
uous, my girl.” 

A look of annoyance, almost of affront, 
crossed the pale face. ‘‘ Well, nobody ever 
told me that before!”’ she said. 

**Go help yourself, anyway. 
your fears.” 

‘“Come, too,” said the guest, her quick 
glance sweeping the walls of the room. 

‘‘No,” said Miss Warren, laughing again; 
‘‘the telephone isn’t here; it’s in my room. 
My word! You are suspicious.” 

Mrs. Grayson started, the expression of 
annoyance deepening. ‘‘Well, I must be a 
sieve!”’ sheexclaimed. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, 


“‘T’m neither hungry nor 


I’ve relieved 
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are you a human Marconi station? 
I didn’t want to hurt your feelings, 
you know, after you’ve been so 
white to me; but it’s been so long 
since I was treated with any consid- 
eration that I get leery if any one is 
half decent to me, and you—well— 
you haven’t any reason to be kind.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I have,” was the cor- 
dial rejoinder; ‘‘every reason—the 
best of reasons! I was bored to 
extinction when you dropped in— 
bored, and nota bit sleepy. I have 
insomnia, you see; didn’t want to 
take a powder—they interfere with 
my work, J find. Like all ‘would- 
be’s’ I’m proud of my art, and want 
to do my best. Thanks to you, 
I’ve spent a very interesting hour 
—so, come on—I’ll go with you, 
and you can rifle the ice-box.” 

Mrs. Grayson smiled for the first 
time. She had a large, flexible, 
boyish mouth and excellent teeth. 
The smile was attractive. ‘‘Miss— 
what-ever-your-name-is fi 

“Miss Ely,’’ said Miss Warren 
promptly. 

‘Miss Ely, would you mind put- 
‘ting up that revolver that’s lying 
in the loop of your sleeve? I’vea horrid fear of firearms.” 

Miss Warren blushed crimson. ‘‘Really I ——’’ she 
hesitated. ‘‘I’d forgotten I had it there. However, you 
have quite disarmed me, Mrs. Grayson. I’ll put my re- 
volver here on the mantelshelf if you’ll take yours from 
your pocket and put it there, too.” 

It was the guest’s turn to start and color. ‘‘ Well, Miss 
Marconi, it’s X-ray eyes you have. I’ve never met a girl 
with all modern improvements before. Here goes!’’ She 


“T Intend to Get Out of Here, and Without Any Row, Too,” the Intruder Announced 


drew an up-to-date magazine revolver from her jacket 
pocket and laid it beside the snub-nosed derringer. She 
drew away nervously. ‘‘It’s his,’ she almost whispered, 
‘‘and—it was with that I wanted to kill him—I believe I 
would have if I hadn’t been afraid of the explosion and the 
mess. All women are like that, I guess. Aren’t you?” 
Miss Warren shook her head. ‘‘I really don’t know,” 
she answered. ‘‘I never had to use mine, you see, but I feel 
so safe when I have it. I don’t really suppose I could hit 
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the side of a house at two paces; 
but it is a comforting sensation to 
hold one in one’s hand, isn’t it? 
You see, I felt I could shoot right 
through the sleeve, if I had to; just 
slip my hand inside—so It 
would have spoiled my tea-gown, or 
set it on fire, perhaps. I suppose 
you thought the same thing. 
Funny, wasn’t it? And how fortu- 
nate we didn’t happen to be two 
foolish women, and shot each other 
out of sheer nervousness!”’ 

“Tsn’t it, though? Whatafunny 
situation, anyway! It was a very 
ticklish minute.” 

“T felt very thumpy,” admitted 
Miss Warren. 

“T do still,’ confessed Mrs. 
Grayson. 

“You'll find the brandy ina little 
silver flask on my dressing-table; 
just enough for you. I think you 
are justified.” 

The slim black figure disappeared 
between the curtains into the bed- 
room and reappeared with the flask. 
‘‘Soda?’’ she said with businesslike 
directness. 

“‘Tee-box,”’ said Miss Warren. 
“For you,” she continued; ‘‘I never touch anything.” 

“Nor I,’ said Mrs. Grayson, ‘‘except as medicine. 
Let’s make it ginger ale.”’ 

They adjourned to the pantry and turned on the light. 
The larder was well stocked — cheese, crackers, cold chicken, 
half a cantaloup, the remains of a lobster salad. 

“‘Miniaturing isn’t a starvation game, evidently,” ob- 
served the girl with a grin. ‘‘Are you your own cook?” 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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When Cupid Was a Cow-Punch 


O FELLER likes t’ 
| \ stick in his lip 
where he ain’t 
wanted—that’s a cinch. 
But oncet in a while it’s 
plumb needful. Now, I’d 
knowed ole man Hart 
‘fore he wired-in half the 
Panhandle, an’ I’d knowed his gal, Rose, since she was knee- 
high to a hop-toad. Pritty gal, she is, by thunder! an’ 
mighty sweet. Wal, when, after tyin’ up t’ that blame 
fool, ‘‘Sie’ ’em’’ Andrews, she’d got her matreemonial 
hobbles off in less’n three months—owin’ t’ Monkey Mike 
bein’ a little sooner in the trigger finger—w’y, d’ you 
suppose I was goin’ to stan’ by an’ see any tin-horn prop- 
osition put a vent bran’ on her? Nizey! 

It was ole man Hart bossed the first job an’ cut out 
Andrews for Rose’s pardner. Hart’s that breed, y’ know; 
hard-mouthed asa mule, an’ if he can’t run things, w’y, he’ll 
take a duck-fit. But he shore put his foot in it that time. 
‘Sic’ "em’’ was as ornery an’ sneakin’ as a coyote, allus 
gittin’ other folks in to a mix-up if he could, but stayin’ 
outen range hisself. The little gal didn’t have no easy go 
with him—we all knowed that, an’ she wasn’t happy. Wal, 
Mike easied the sittywation. He took a gun with a’ extry 
long carry an’ put a lead pill where it’d do the mos’ good; 
an’ the hull passel of us was plumb tickled, that’s all, jus’ 
plumb tickled —even t’ the Sheriff. 

I said pill jus’ now. Funny how I natu’lly come t’ use 
doctor words when I think of this particular muss. That’s 
because Simpson, the tin-horn gent I mentioned, is a doc. 
An’ so’s Billy Trowbridge—Billy Trowbridge is the bes’ 
medicine-man we ever had in these parts, if he did git all 
his learnin’ right here from his pa. He ain’t got the spon- 
dulix, an’ so he ain’t what you’d call tony. But he’s got 
his doctor certificate O. K., an’ when it comes t’ curin’, he 
can give cards an’ spades to any of you’ highfalutin college 
gezabas an’ then beat out by a mile. That’s straight. 

Billy, he’d allus liked Rose—long ’fore Andrews got her. 
An’ Rose’d allus liked Billy. Wal, after ‘‘Sic’ ’em’s”’ s-a-d 
endin’, you bet we all fixed it up quick amongst us that 
Billy’d be ole man Hart’s new son-in-law. Billy’s smart, 
an’ young, an’ nodrunk. He ain’t never wore no hard hat, 
neither, or roached his mane pompydory, an’ he’s one of the 
kin’ that takes a run at his fingernails oncet in a while. 
Now, maybe a puncher or a red ain’t particular ’bout his 
han’s; but a profeshnal gent’s got to be. An’ with a nice 
gal like Rose, it shore do stack up. But it didn’t stan’ the 
chanst of a snow-man in Yuma when it come to ole man 
Hart. Doc Simpson was new in town, an’ Hart’d ast him 
out to supper at the Diamond O two or three times. An’ 
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THe o-. 
“Billy,” I Says, “‘ You Goin’ t’ Let Any Sawed-off, Hammered- 
down Runt Like that Simpson Drive You Out?” 


he was clean stuck on him. T’ hear the ole man talk, 
Simpson was the cutest thing that ever come in to the sage. 
An’ Billy? He was the bad man fr’m Bodie. 

Say, but we punchers at the home-ranch was sore when 
we seen how ole man Hart was headed! We didn’t like 
Simpson a little bit. He wore fine clo’es, an’ a dicer, an’ 
when it come to soothin’ the ladies an’ holein’ paws, he 
was there with both hoofs. Then, he had all kin’s of fool 
jiggers for his business, an’ one of them toot surreys that’s 
got headlights an’ seats stuffed with goose-feathers. 

It was that gasoline rig that done Billy damage, speakin’ 
financial. The minnit folks knowed it was in the terrytory, 


w’y, they got a misery 
somewheres ’bout ’em 
quick—jus’ to have it 
come an’ stan’ out in 
front, smellin’ as all-fired 
nasty as a’ Injun, but 
lookin’ turrible stylish. 
The men was bad ’nough 
*bout it, an’ when they had one of Doc Simpson’s drenches, 
they haids was as big as Bill Williams’ Mountain. But the 
women! The hull cavvieyard of ’em, ’ceptin’ Rose, stam- 


peded over to him. An’ Billy got such a snow-under that 


they had him a-diggin’ for his grass. 

I was plumb crazy ’bout it. “Billy,” I says one day 
when I met him a-comin’ fr’m ’Pache Sam’s hogan on his 
bisicle—“‘ Billy, you got to dosomethin’.”” (Course I didn’t 
mention Rose.) ‘‘ You goin’ t’ let any sawed-off, hammered- 
down runt like that Simpson drive you out? W’y, it’s free 
grazin’ here!” 

Billy, he smiled kinda wistful an’ begun to brush the 
alkali offen that ole Stetson of hisn, turnin’ it ’roun’ an’ 
’roun’ like he was worried. ‘‘Oh, never min’, Alec,” he 
says—‘‘jus’ keep on you’ shirt.” 

But pritty soon things got a darn sight worse, an’ I 
could hardly hole in. Not satisfied with havin’ the hull 
country on his trail ’count of that surrey, Simpson tried a 
new deal: he got to discoverin’ bugs!. 

He foun’ out that Bill Rawson had malaria bugs, an’ 
the Kelly kid had diphtheria bugs, an’ Dutchy had typhoid 
bugs that didn’t do business owin’ to the alcohol in his sys- 
tem. (Joo bad!) W’y, it was ’stonishin’ how many kin’s 
of new-fangled critters we’d never heerd of was a-livin’ on 
this mesa! 

But all his bugs didn’t split no shakes with Rose. She 


was polite to Simpson, an’ frien’ly, but nuthin’ worse. An’ — 


it was plainer ’n the nose on you’ face that Billy was solid 
with her. But the ole man is the hull show in that fambly, 
y’ savvy, an’ all we could do was t’ hope like sixty that 
nuthin’ ’d happen to give Simpson a’ extry chanst. 

But, shucks! Somethin’ did happen—Rose’s baby got 
sick. Wouldn’t eat, wouldn’t sleep, kinda whined all the 
time like a sick purp, an’ begun to look peaked, pore little 
critter. 

When the news got to the bunk-house (I was ridin’ for 
Hart then) we was plumb nervous. ‘‘ Which’ll the ole man 
sen’ for,’’ we says, ‘“—Simpson or Billy?” 

It was that bug-doctor! 

He come down the road two-forty, sittin’ up as stiff as if 
he had a ramrod in his backbone. When he turned in to 


the front yard he staked out his surrey clostt’ the porch an’ 


stepped down. My! such nice little button shoes! 
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“Oh, ma,”’ says Monkey Mike, ‘‘he’s too rich for my 
blood !”’ 

The ole man come out to say howdy. When Simpson 
seen him, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Hart, they’s some hens ’roun’ here, 
an’ I don’t want ’em to hop into my machine whilst I’m in 
the house.’’ Then he looks over t’ me. ‘‘Can you’ hired 
man keep ’em shooed ?’’ he says. 

Hired man! I took a jump his direction that come near 
splittin’ my boots. ‘‘ Backup, m’ son,’’ I says, reachin’ to 
my britches’ pocket; ‘‘J ain’t no hired man.” 

Hart, he puts in quick. ‘No, no, Doce,’’ he says, ‘‘this 
man’s one of my cowboys. For Heaven’s sake, Alec! 
You’ gittin’ to be as techy as a cook!”’ 

Simpson, he apologized, an’ I let her pass for that time. 
But, a-course, far ’s him an’ me was concerned —wal, jus’ 
wait. As I say, he goes in—the ole man follerin’, leavin’ 
that gasoline rig snortin’ an’ sullin, an’ lookin’ as if it was 
jus’ achin’ to take a run at the bunk-house an’ bust it wide 
open. I goes in, too—jus’ t’ see the fun. 

There was that Simpson examinin’ the baby, an’ Rose 
standin’ by, lookin’ awful scairt. He had a rain-gauge in 
his han’ an’ was squintin’ at it important. ‘‘ High temper’- 
ture,” he says; ‘‘’way up to hunderd an’ four.’’ Then he 
jabbed a spoon jigger in to her pore little mouth. Then he 
made X bran’s acrosst her soft little back with his finger. 
Then he turned her plumb over an’ begun to tunk her like 
she was a melon. An’ when he’d knocked the win’ outen 
her he produced a bicycle pump, stuck it agin her chest an’ 
put his ear to the other en’. ‘‘Lungs alright,’’ he says; 
“heart alright. Must be ”” Course you know—bugs! 

““But—but, couldn’t it be teeth?’’ ast Rose. 

Simpson grinned like she was a’ idjit an’ he was sorry as 
the dickens for her. ‘‘Oh, a baby ain’t all teeth,’’ he says. 

Wal, he lef’ some truck or other. Then he goes out, gits 
into his Pullman section, blows his punkin whistle an’ 
departs. 

Nex’ day, same thing. Temper’ture’sstillup. Medicine 
can’t be kep’ down. Case turrible puzzlin’. Makes all 
kin’s of guesses. Leaves some hoss liniament. Toot! 
toot! 

Day after, changes the program. 


Sticks a needle in to 


the kid an’ gits first blood. Says somethin’ ’bout ‘‘modern . 


scientific idears,’”’ an’ tracks back t’ town. 

Things run ’long that-a-way foraweek. Baby got sicker 
an’ sicker. Rose got whiter an’ whiter, an’ thinned till she 
was ‘bout as hefty asa shadda. Even the ole man begun t’ 
look kinda pale ’roun’ the gills. But Simpson didn’t miss a 
trick. An’ he come t’ the ranch-house so darned many 
times that his buckboard plumb oiled down the pike. 

“Rose,” I says oncet to her, ‘‘can’t we give Billy Trow- 
bridge a show? This Simpson doce ain’t worth a hill o’ 
beans.” 

Rose didn’t say nuthin’. She jus’ turned an’ lent over 
the kid. Geewhiz! Ihatet’ seea woman cry! 

Nex’ day the kid had a convulsion, an’ we was shore she 
was goin’ to kick the bucket. An’ whilst we was hangin’ 
‘roun’ the porch, pritty near luney ’bout the pore little 
son-of-a-gun, Bill Rawson come—an’ he had a story that 
plumb took the las’ kink outen us. I hunis up the boss. 
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“Look at ’em!”’ He Yelped. 
“Four All to Oncet!” 
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“Mr. Hart,’’ I says, by way of beginnin’, ‘‘I’m afeered 
we're goin’ to lose the baby. Simpson ain’t doin’ much, 
seems like. What y’ say if I ride in for Doc Trowbridge?” 

“Trowbridge!”” he says, disgusted. ‘‘Simpson’ll be 
here in a’ hour.”’ 

“T reckon Simpson’ll be late,’’ I says. ‘Bill Rawson 
seen him goin’ toward Goldstone jus’ now in his thrashin’- 
machine with a feemale sittin’ byside him. She was wearin’ 
one of them fancy collar-box hats with a duck-wing hitched 
on to it, an’ her hair was all mussy over her eyes—like a 
cow with a board on her horns, an’ she had ’nough powder 
on her face t’ make a biscuit.’’ 

The ole man begun t’ chaw an’ spit like a bob-cat. ‘‘I 
ain’t astin’ Bill’s advice,’ he says. ‘‘When I want it I'll 


let him know. If Simpson’s busy over t’ Goldstone, we 
got to wait on him, that’s all. But Trowbridge? Not 
noways!”’ 


Wal, I seen then it was time some un mixed in. - So I sit 
down near the corral an’ worked my haid some. Course, I 
could go to town an’ kick up a fuss when Simpson come by 
his office, or 

I happens t’ look toward the bunk-house. That pinto 
cow-pony of mine was standin’ outside, lines on the groun’, 
eyes peeled my way. An’ sechalookasshe was a-givin’ me! 
—like she knowed w’at I was a-worryin’ ’bout an’ ;was 
su’prised I was so blame thick-haided. I jumped up an’ 
run to her. ‘‘Maud,” I says, ‘‘you got more savvy ’n any 
horse I know, bar none. Danged if we don’t do it!” 

First off, I sent word t’ Billy that he was to show up at 
the Diamond O ’bout four o’clock. An’ when three come, 
me an’ Maud was on the Briggs City road where it goes 
acrosst that crick-bottom half-way to the Hart home- 
ranch. She was moseyin’ ’long, savin’ herself, an’ I was 
sittin’ sideways like a real lady so’s I could keep a’ eye 
toward town. Pritty soon, way back down the road, be- 
twixt the barb-wire fences, I seen a cloud of dus’ a-travelin’ 
—a-travelin’ so fas’ they couldn’t be no mistake. An’ in 
*bout a minnit the signs was complete—I heerd a toot. 

I put my laig over then. 

Here he come, that Simpson in his smelly Pullman, 
takin’ the grade like greazed lightnin’. ‘‘Now, Maud!” I 
whispers to the brone’. An’, puttin’ my spurs in to her, I 
begun t’ whip-saw fr’m one fence t’ the other. 

He slowed up an’ blowed his whistle. 

IT hoed her down harder’n ever. ‘‘ You scarin’ my hoss!”’ 
I yells back. 

“Pull t’ one side!’’ he answers. ‘‘I want to git by.”’ 

But Maud wouldn’t pull. An’ everywheres Simpson 
was she was jus’ in front, actin’ as if she was scairt plumb 
outen her seven senses. The worse she acted, a-course, the 
madder J got! Fin’lly, jus’ as Mister Doc was managin’ to 
pass, I got twrrible mad, an’, cussin’ blue blazes, I took out 
my forty-five an’ let her fly. 

One of them hin’ tires popped like the evenin’ gun at 
Fort Wingate. Same minnit, that hide-boun’ rig-a-ma-jig 
took a shy an’ come near buttin’ her fool nose agin a fence- 
post. But Simpson, he geeed her quick an’ started on. I 
put a hole in the other hin’ tire. She shied again—opp’site 
direction—snortin’ like she was win’-broke. He hawed 
her back. Then he went a-kitin’ on, leavin’ me a-eatin’ his 
dus’. 

But I wasn’t done with him—no, ma’am. 

Right there the road makes a kinda horse-shoe turn— 
like this, y’ see—to git ’roun’ a fence corner. I'd cal’lated 
on that. I jus’ give Maud a lick ’longside the haid, jumped 
her over the fence, quirted her a-flyin’ acrosst that ben’, 
took the other fence, an’ landed ’bout a hunderd feet in 
front of him. 

When he seen me through his goggles he come on full- 
steam. I set Maud a-runnin’ the same direction—an’ took 
up my little rope. 

’Bout two shakes of a lamb’s tail, an’ it happened. He 
got nose an’ nose with me. I throwed, ketchin’ him low— 
’roun’ his chest an’ arms. Maud come short. 

Say! talk ’bout you’ flyin’-machines! Simpson let go 
his holt an’ took to the air, sailin’ up right easy for a spell, 
flappin’ his wings all the time; then doublin’ back some- 
thin’ amazin’, an’ fin’Ily comin’ down t’ light. 

An’ that gasoline bronc’ of hisn—minnit she got the bit 
she acted plumb loco. She shassayed sidewise for a rod, 
buckin’ at ev’ry jump. Pritty soon they was a turn, but 
she didn’t see it. She lef’ the road an’ run agin the fence, 
cuttin’ the wires as clean in two as a pliers-man. Then, 
outen pure cussedness, seems like, she made toward a 
cottonwood, riz up on her hin’ laigs, clumb it a ways, 
knocked her win’ out, pitched oncet or twict, tumbled over 
on to her quarters an’ begun t’ kick up her heels. 

I looked at Simpson. He’d been a-sittin’ on the groun’ ; 
but now he gits up, pullin’ at my rope gentle, like a lazy 
sucker. Say! but his face was decorated ! 

Igive himanod. ‘‘ Wal, Young-Man-That-Flies-Like-A- 
Bird?” I says, inquirin’. 

He begun to paw up the road likea mad bull. ‘‘I’llmake 
you pay for this!”’ he bellered. 

“You can’t git blood outen a turnip,’’ I answers, sweet 
as sugar, an’ Maud backed a step or two, so’s to keep the 
rope taut. 

“How dast you do such a’ infameous thing!” he goes on. 
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An’ Fin’lly Comin’ Down t’ Light 


“You gasoline gents got t’ have a lesson,” I answers; 
‘‘you let the stuff go t’ you’ head. W’y, a hired man ain’t 
got a chanst for his life when you happen t’ be travelin’.’”’ 

He begun t’ wiggle his arms. ‘‘ You let me go,” he says. 

“Go where?”’ I ast. 

“T’ my machine.” 

I looked over to her. She was quiet now, but sweatin’ 
oil somethin’ awful. ‘‘ How long’ll it take you t’ git her on 
to her laigs?”’ I ast. 

‘‘She’s ruined !’’ he says, like he was goin’ to bawl. ‘‘ An’ 
I meant t’ go over to Goldstone t’-night.” 

“That duck-wing lady’ll have t’ wait for the train,’’ I 
says. ‘“‘Butnever min’. I'll tell Rose Andrews you got the 
engagement.’’ Then I slacked my rope an’ rode up t’ him, 
so’s to let him loose. ‘‘S’long,”’ I says. 

“Oh, I ain’t done with you!” he says, gittin’ purple; ‘‘I 
ain’t done with you!”’ 

‘“Wal, you know where I live,” I says, an’ loped off, hum- 
min’ the toon the ole cow died on. 


When [rid up to the Hart ranch-house, there was Billy, 
gittin’ offen that little biszcle of hisn. 

“Alec!” he says, an’ he was whiter’n chalk-rock. 
the baby worse? An’ Rose i. 

I pulled him up on to the porch. ‘‘Now’s you’ chanst, 
Billy,” I answers. ‘‘Do you’ darndest!”’ 

Rose opened the door, an’ her face was as white as hisn. 
‘Oh, Billy!”’ was all she says. 

Then up comes that ole fool pa of hern, totein’ the kid. 
““W’at’s this?”’ he ast, mad as a hornet. ‘‘An’ where's 
Doctor Simpson?” 

It was me that spoke. ‘‘ Doctor Simpson’s had a tur- 
rible accident,” I answers. ‘‘His gasoline plug got to 
misbehavin’ down the road a piece, an’ plumb tore her 
insides out. He got awful shook up, an’ couldn’t come 
no further, so—knowin’ the baby was so sick—I went for 
Billey 

‘*Bill!”’ says the ole man, disgusted. 

But Billy had his tools out a’ready an’ was reachin’ for 
the kid. Hart let him have her—cussin’ like a mule- 
skinner. 

“That's right,” he says to Rose; “that’s right—let him 
massacree her!’’ 

Rose didn’t take no notice. 
sayin’, an’ ‘‘Oh, baby!”’ 

Billy got to doin’ things. He picked somethin’ shiny 
outen his kit an’ slipped it in a pocket. Nex’, he lay the 
kid lookin’ up an’ put his finger to her mouth. 

“See here,’’ he says to me. 

I peeked in where he p’inted an’ seen a reg’ lar little hog- 
back of gum, red on the two slopes, but whitish in four spots 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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“Bungalow” pretty well up river. Consequently, 

instead of a stretch of bank that sloped gradually to 
the beach, the ‘‘Bungalow”’ looked out upon something 
like ninety feet of clayey and irregular declivity; and to 
get this into shape would call for much united engineering 
work and landscape gardening. 

This, however, was precisely the kind of summer recrea- 
tion demanded by the soul of Mr. Hargrave Staneland, the 
big and smiling son of the house. He had proceeded north 
with his sister Elsa and the servants, pending the arrival 
from England of the old people. He was now, therefore, 
an integral part of the Steel City Fishing Club. But this 
did not mean that his immediate intention was to fish. 
Outside the family circle Mr. Hargrave was best known as 
an unusually good amateur comedian. In his happy home 
his reputation was chiefly based upon his being, in the 
words of Jerry, the groom, ‘‘so ’andy with ’is ’ands.’”” He 
could bind books and adjust steam-fittings, repair boats 
and mouse-traps and repeating shotguns. 

But his great delight was in larger jobs. 
when upon his arrival in the preserve he passed from the 
“Bungalow” to an inspection of the lot his parent had 
selected, and noted half-way down the slope of that unap- 
preciated, treeless bank a large, free-flowing spring—all 
previous thoughts of giving his first endeavors to the 
erection of fox-grape pergolas and exedras of barky cedar 
went straightway out of him. Not that that spring was 
any Vaucluse or Fons Bandusium to Staneland—for of his 
nature he was unpoetical. But that goodly, down-gurgling 
runnel meant the most unparalleled of opportunities to set 
up a hydraulic ram. 

For Staneland himself, any smoothly running mechan- 
ism was its own entire and sufficient reason for being. But 
to satisfy his sister Elsa he explained that as long as that 
spring should flow it could be made to pump enough water 
up the bluff for all the needs of the ‘‘Bungalow.” The 
purely sylvan and purling features of the fount would, of 
course, be somewhat altered. But had it not always been 
Nature’s obvious purpose, not to say desire, to be altered 
by the hand of man? Moreover, he could sink the receiving 
cistern level with the surface, gravel and moss it round, 
and that Parnassian gusher would be really much more 
beautiful than it had been in the beginning! He measured 
the bank for his piping, gauged the fall of water, and next 
day’s outgoing mail conveyed a comprehensive order to 
the Williams & Aikenhead people of Montreal. The same 
afternoon he started Jean Baptiste and Francois Xavier 
hewing out young pines for a derrick-like timber-work in 
the rear of the ‘‘ Bungalow.”’ 

So much for that part of it. 


| ae: Stanelands had joined late and had to plant the 


And now— 


One evening a week later he came back from the club- 
house and sought out hissister. She was cutting magazines 
in the ‘‘mosquito proof”’ at the end of the veranda. 

‘Some one’s else,”’ he said, ‘‘have you any appurtenance 
by the name of Stickley?”’ 

She put down her paper-knife. ‘‘G. Stuyvesant?” 

“Well, I didn’t ask him to produce his front name. 
But I guess that’s the lad, all right. It is you, evidently. 
He arrived this afternoon—came up by the New Road in 
his "bubble. So it’s you, eh?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about it being I in any excessive 
sense. I introduced you one evening last winter.” 

““M-m—I really have met him before, then? What’s the 
Johnny like? Like a peanut?” 

“Why, I can’t say that he has any highly distinguishing 
or notorious characteristics. And I’ve hardly digested his 
coming up here yet. To be sure, he warned me he might. 
And wherefore, pray, do you thus afflict yourself about 
him?” 

“Well, the truth is he gave me the warm, affectionate 
hand upon what seemed to me insufficient grounds. I’m 
very particular about the way I’m to be loved, you know. 
And me for a Timon of Athens if I think anybody is loving 
me too much. But again; is Stickley the real thing?” 

‘“Goodness me, how do J know? I suppose he’s pretty 
much like every other man, except you, and dad, and a 
few I’ve read about in romances. Is there any test?” 

“There are—several. Only yow couldn’t work them.”’ 

““Hm!—Hm! That’s rather interesting. I’d like to 
hear a little more on the subject.” 

“Not till I’ve been through the pantry. Shall I ask him 
out?” 

“Oh, I think I’d let him try to find the way himself. 
And you needn’t be unduly worried, you know. I haven’t 
the clothes with me for an elopement. And if I had I 
shouldn’t be quite sure whether it’d be G. Stuyvesant or 
one of eleven or twelve others I’d like for my chauffeur. 
But I want to hear more about those tests.” 

This request brother Hargrave for the second time 
ignored, he being already hot on the scent of some fresh 
blueberry turnovers. And let it be set down to his credit 
as a tactician, too, that he might have told sister Elsa, and 
did not, that there was a flavor about Stickley’s smoking- 
room conversation which he had not greatly enjoyed. He 
was content for the present with filing that for future 
reference. 

He saw a good deal of G. Stuyvesant the day following. 
And he had the expectation of seeing still more of him in the 
weeks which were to come. But if he could not show any 
enthusiasm at the prospect, he at least appeared to accept 
it with his customary tranquillity. He was a large, fair, 
young man, inclining to stoutness, and from his youth up 
he had possessed the fat man’s philosophic mind. 

That night Elsa again approached him on the subject of 
“man tests.’’ But he had another, and a much more im- 
portant, matter to think 
about. He had just 
learned that the incoming 
supply-boat had on board 
his consignment from 
Williams & Aikenhead. 
And later in the evening 
theclub lighter-men poled 
it up river and unloaded 
it at the foot of the 
Staneland “‘six hundred.” 
Brother Hargraveclimbed 
down to the beach, and 
for an hour reveled in 
lengths of ‘‘three-quarter- 
inch” and ‘‘inch-and-a- 
half,” in “'T”’ pieces and 
brass valving, in a noble 
pair of clean pine pun- 
cheons, and finally in a 
“ram”’ that looked like 
an iron-headed devil-fish 
with thetentacles cropped 
off short. 

When hecameupagain, 
for the eleventh time he 
expatiated to the littlesis- 
ter upon the whole beauty 
of the thing. The water 
from the spring, when 
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dropped steeply down through the larger piping for, say, 
fifty feet, could be made by means of the valve of the in- 
strument to lift, or ‘‘ram,” a part of its volume up through 
the smaller piping seventy-five or a hundred feet higher 
than the source of the supply itself. The smaller puncheon, 
set in immediately below the spring, would allow of an 
even flow down to the ram. The big tank, when placed on 
the derrick behind the cottage,.would receive the up- 
mounting water from the slenderer pipe-line; and from 
that tank the service could be extended indefinitely! 
“‘Once'get your balance established, and your valve pump- 
ing, and there you are with your own private system of 
perpetual motion! So don’t talk to me of any man tests 
of the common, gardenvariety. To-morrowJimmy Hughes 
and J are going to do a job that will be simply the knock- 
out of the plumbers’ union!” 

Jimmy Hughes was Staneland’s next-door neighbor in 
the paternal offices, and his Patroclus in all things. He was 
a quiet young fellow, athletic of person and competent, if 
not adventurous, in ideas. He generally wanted to do the 
thing that Staneland wanted to do. He lived at the 
““Bungalow”’ almost as much as at the club. Considering 
the nature of his chumship with ‘‘Har,” Elsa Staneland 
had come to look upon him as a kind of stepbrother. But 
there was nothing more than that in it, either way. 


Wl 


pao half-past two next day Stickley’s auto rippled 
with ponderous ease up the extension of the New 
Road which led through the pines to the Stanelands’. 
He was an exceedingly good dresser. The absence of dust 
in the woods had allowed him to leave all goggle monstros- 
ities behind. And, frankly, no young French nobleman 
could have looked better behind that nickeled steering- 
post. 

As he rolled out into the clearing a succession of ‘‘tank- - 
ety tunkings”’ began to meet his ears, and then a “‘ Yip— 
yip—yaw!” He believed at first that some brother’s 
machine must be in the hands of the repair men. But the 
sounds were coming from down the bank. He steered 
smoothly over to the edge. Hargrave Staneland and his 
friend Hughes, both looking like foundrymen on a muddy 
day, were doing something with a long section of iron 
tubing. ne. 

Whether or not other men were always at their ease with 
G. Stuyvesant, G. Stuyvesant was always entirely at ease 
with other men. ‘‘Aha!” he now saluted the twain with 
effusion. ‘‘I see you boys are working.” 

“Oh, no,” said Staneland; ‘‘just laying a few pipes.” 

“Made a pretty good contract?” 

“‘T guess mayhe it’ll be worth while,”’ responded Hughes. 

““Perhaps J could be of some use to you?” 

“Why, my dear fellow’ —brother Hargrave straightened 
up on the word and beamed like the morning sun—‘“‘ we’d 
regard you as a godsend!” 


Went Slithering Down into the 
Paste of Blue Clay 


At that Stickley fingered his tiller-wheel somewhat dis- 
concertedly and began to backup. ‘‘I—I have the ’mobe 
with me to-day, you know.” He looked hopefully toward 
the house. 

“Exactly the thing we’re needing in our business! 
We thought we’d have to send down to Point aux Pins 
for a block and tackle.”’ 

Stickley descended from the car. He had, with fore- 
thoughtfulness, left his chauffeur behind at the club. He 
now wished intensely that he had brought him. 

“Have you any old duds in the back of your gas-buggy ?”’ 
inquired Jimmy Hughes. 

“Why, no” —he began to take hope again—‘‘I can’t say 
that I have.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Staneland. ‘‘Come around 
to the stag shack—the private ranch where Jimmy and I 
houseat night, you know—and we'll fit you out in notime!”’ 

In the “‘stag shack,” with a generosity that would take 
no refusals, they forced upon him a pair of knee-high 
“penetangs,”’ a green and pink sweater (Wally Johnston 
had brought it up and had wanted to waste its decorative 
value shamefully by wearing it upon ordinary occasions), 
and the only pair of overalls which, 
like the sweater, had never known an 
occupant. ‘‘I provided them fortheold 
man,” explained the host. ‘‘Observe 
the fine fullness of bosom and the 
shoulder-straps. They’ll make you 
feel as chesty as a plasterer’s appren- 
tice!” 

Stickley did not want to feel like a 
plasterer’s apprentice; and heat least 
maintained the principle of his gentil- 
ity by clinging to his collar and neck- 
tie. Yet none the less he could not 
ignore the fact that he was really being 
accepted upon a basis of comrade-like 
intimacy. The big brother was now 
vastly more cordial than he had been 
the night before. And though G. 
Stuyvesant was the only son of his 
mother and had no sisters, his natural 
instinct for the fraternal-sororal rela- 
tionship told him that it is possible to 
make much more rapid progress under 
the convoy of a big brother’s regard 
than in even the front seat of a 
Poissarde-Lagadére. 

Elsa Staneland smiled him confir- 
mation of that from the side veranda. 
“So you're going to help, too, to-day, 
Mr. Stickley? Why, I think that’s 
awfully nice of you!”’ He was able to 
see, moreover, that she thought it was 
also very nice of her brother to let him 
help. And G. Stuyvesant’s natural 
buoyancy once more began to swell in 
him. 

Brother Hargrave, however, did not 
allow himself to be detained by any 
sisterly radiations. ‘‘We’ll probably 
not need the bubble for another hour,”’ 
he said. ‘‘We’ve first got to chaw 
out a place under the spring for the little puncheon.”’ 

There is one thing which all poets have neglected to 
mention in the matter of springs, whether of Olympus, 
Pieria, Soracte or North America, and that is this: they 
may burst forth ‘“‘more glitteringly than crystal,’ but, 
unless they flow from hills of solid adamant, the ground 
below them will invariably be found to be the ooziest kind 
of bog. And it was in such a bog that Staneland and his 
fellow-engineers now had the major part of their work 
to do. 

Another thing, and this time an observation which 
Stickley was not long in making to his private bosom: 
no doubt brother Hargrave did not know how it sounded, 
but he had a loud, strident manner of bossing things which, 
to many, would be offensive. When he put a long-handled 
shovel into the hands of his guest, and indicated where he 
was to dig, Stickley, with all pleasantness, remarked that 
he had never done anything like that before. 

“Ho, ho!” Staneland boomed in a _ cacophonous 
thorough-bass. ‘‘Been bred a pet, eh? Then you’ll now 
get a chance to remedy your ill-conducted youth!” 

The newcomer attempted to use his trenching imple- 
ment from some fairly solid ground. ‘‘Muck in, old man, 
muck in!” cried the big brother and smote him jovially 
between the shoulders. ‘‘That’s the beauty of the old 
clo’. They give you a chance to get right back to Nature! 
You’ll feel like that Anteus guy after you’ve been working 
with us for a week or two!”’ A few moments later he was 
inquiring of both his lieutenants what they thought he’d 
hired them for and how much they’d take to call it off and 
go to work for some one else. 

Stickley looked covertly at Hughes: he wanted to know 
just how he felt about it. The man had apparently so little 
spirit that he seemed to be taking it as a matter of course. 
If anything, he enjoyed it! 


In the mean time Staneland was cleaving his way into the 
bank with the pick-axe, while Hughes and G. Stuyvesant 
cleared away after him with the shovels. Presently they 
got the flow diverted to one side, which was something. 
They worked off the upper layer of green slime and loam 
and came to a wet, yellow clay. And here they began to 
find big chunks of shale. 

One of them was particularly hard to get a leverage on. 
Stickley could find no purchase for his feet at all. 

“Brace your heels against the bank,” enjoined Stane- 
land cheerfully. 

‘“‘But,”’ he protested, ‘‘I’ll have to sit right down in the 
beastly mess if I do!” 

“Sure! Look at Jimmy. And don’t you think twice 
about roughing it! All together, now—yip—yip— 
yaw-w!—Not budging her? Again: Yip, yip-p—Nothing 
doing yet? Gee, but you two are flabby ones!” He got 
them back at it a third time, and a third time it was with- 
out avail. ‘Oh, rats! I’m going to get Italians in on this 
job!” 

When at last they had got a seven-foot gouge ‘‘chawed 
out’? to Staneland’s satisfaction, Stickley and Jimmy 


If You are Wearing a 
Pink and Green Sweater There is 
Almost No Dignity Possible 


Hughes were paired off together in pursuit of ‘‘hardheads”’ 
—with which, indeed, the entire slope was warty. And 
then Hughes, for his part, was not long in evincing traits 
which were almost more offensive than those of Staneland 
himself. If there was a particularly big stone he always 
managed to work it off upon his fellow. When four hands 
were needed, he contrived to get the lower grip—unless 
that under side happened to be the jagged one. And all 
the while he kept facetiously calling Stickley’s attention to 
his smartness, as if it were something exceedingly funny! 

As G. Stuyvesant had often heard his mother observe 
regarding him, he was not one of the kind who easily loses 
his temper. But it was just as well that, after a few min- 
utes more of that, Elsa Staneland came breezily out to the 
edge of the bank and announced that she had prepared 
them some light refreshments. 

Stickley was much the cleanest of the three, but he was 
the only one to apologize for his appearance. 

“You ought to glory in it,’”’ said brother Hargrave char- 
acteristically, as he poured out the home-made root beer. 

He received no answer. 

Miss Elsa turned and looked at him suspiciously. 

“You glory in it, don’t you, Jimuel?”’ he continued. 

“T’m glorying in these salad sandwiches,’ responded 
Hughes. 

He gloried in them to the extent of six or seven, in which, 
for that matter, he was only following suit to his dictator. 
In his turn, too, Stickley was finally induced to eat, and the 
gustatory process has always been a great softener. More- 
over, within another five minutes Staneland was compelling 
him to accept a cigar. It was a very good cigar, and the 
first puffs mellowed him still more. After all, Staneland 
was her brother, and, despite his vulgar brutality of manner, 
his intentions might, of course, be good enough. Stickley 
looked at Miss Elsa, and again, with hope renewed, he 
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looked toward the clump of sassafras under whose shade 
stood his ruddily gleaming auto. 

Staneland had followed his eyes. ‘‘Yes,” he said; ‘‘I 
was just thinking in that direction myself. I guess your 
choo-choo’s about due for its little stunt.” He got to his 
feet. 

““We can give our line a turn ’round that dingassy you 
tow with,” seconded Hughes. ‘The level stretch over 
there between the two big pines is exactly what you want 
for a haul-way course.” 

“That’s right,” brother Hargrave took it up again. 
“All you’ll have to do will be to sit still and give her the 
gasoline, and we’ll have those puncheons placed in half 
of no time! We can finish our cheroots while we’re getting 

usy.”” 

Apart from old railroad men and vaudeville specialists, 
those who can manceuvre a cigar with the lips and teeth 
alone are few. And Stickley was not among those few. 
His machine called for both his hands and all his fingers. 
After about three and a half minutes of deserving perse- 
verance he made a sudden and peculiar face, and spat that 
mangled ‘‘smoke” into the oil-stained grass. 

Already, too, Staneland had again 
assumed the loud and hortatorial: 
“Let her out now! Let her out! 
Push the power intoit! Wow! Easy! 
Easy all, or you’ll cave in the whole 
blame’ rain-barrel! Oh, suffering Eli 
—and weall but had her then! Are 
you on high gear, or what?” 

Undoubtedly Staneland also was 
permitting himself to be wrought up; 
but it might have been said that he 
was becoming wrought up with com- 
plete good nature. 

After a pause in which he and 
Jimmy were probably readjusting 
their sixteen-foot skids, he began 
again: ‘‘Once more, now! Not too 
fast and not too slow! Keep her on 
the soft pedal! Allready! Allready, 
upthere! Allread Hi! Hello, 
Central! Come-art-of-it! Can’t you 
hear us?” 

The first and only moments of real 
pleasure which G. Stuyvesant had 
been able to get from that afternoon 
had been in not hearing him. And 
in the fanning-mill whirr and drone 
of his engines he had excuse enough. 

““Go ahead a little! Let her go 
ahead a little!’’ Stickley began to 
back up. There was another roar— 
this time a double one—and it could 
not, without spoiling the illusion, be 
disregarded. Accordingly, the ma- 
chine was brought to a halt. 

For a time a panting silence inter- 
vened, and then Staneland climbed 
heavily up to the level. 

“‘Stickley, old chap,” he said, ‘‘ you 
may be a willing spirit, but you’re 
getting only about one call in ten. 
And it’s occurred to me that we could run it a lot smoother 
if we had your horn to signal with. How is she glued on, 
anyway?” 

He went to the side and made an examination. The 
thing was constructed as if planned for his requirements. 
The spiral brass tubing between the bulb and the bugle- 
end measured about forty inches—just enough, as he 
pointed out, to hitch through his belt and go around him 
comfortably. It was only a matter of removing three or 
four small screws; and he forthwith produced the tool 
with which to do it. 

“Really,” said G. Stuyvesant, lifting his upper lip, ‘“‘I 
don’t quite see how you can do your talking through a 
horn, though. It isn’t a megaphone, you know!” 

“Don’t you worry about that,’ Staneland reassured 
him; ‘‘it can give the regular hoisting signals, one to stop, 
two to go ahead, and three to back, with a little necessary 
fortissimo-pianissimo business for fast and slow. And 
I’ll guarantee to get in at least some of the extras by word 
of mouth.” 

He dropped down the bluff again. In a few moments 
there came up a clarion ‘“‘honk honk!’’—an expectant 
pause, and then a repeat, decidedly fortissimo, which 
would not be denied. Sucking in his breath, Stickley gave 
her the power. 

One of the most peculiar things in the whole automo- 
biling business is the acoustics of the horn. When you 
are seated behind it, it has all the joyous ta-ra-ra and tally- 
ho of the hunting-field on a frosty morning. Why, then, 
when the instrument is directed at you, should it have the 
very voice and accent of jeering domination and hateful 
arrogance? G. Stuyvesant was still in his car, but if Gabriel 
himself had been pumping that rubber pear, the one re- 
sponse he would have yearned to make to it would have 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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YET A POG 


“He Made a Lot of Money 
en and Blew it in” 


HE exchanges that come to a country newspaper like 
Ap ours become familiar friends as the years pass. One 
who reads these papers regularly comes to know 
them even in their wrappers, though to an unpracticed eye 
the wrappers seem much alike. But when one has been 
poking his thumb through the paper husks in a certain pile 
every morning for a score of years, he knows by some sort 
of prescience when a new paper appears. And, when the 
pile looks odd to him, he goes hunting for the stranger and 
is not happy until he has found it. 

One morning this spring the stranger stuck its head from 
the bottom of theexchange pile, and when we had glanced at 
the handwriting of the address and at the one-cent stamp 
on the cover we knew it had been mailed to us by some one 
besides the publisher. For the newspaper ‘“‘hand”’ is as 
definite a form of writing as the legal hand or the doctor’s. 


January 13, 1906 


The Story of a Good Fellow 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The paper proved to be an Arizona newspaper full of saloon 
advertising, restaurant cards, church and school meeting 
notices, local items about the sawmill and the woman’s 
club, land notices and paid items from wool dealers. On 
the local page in the midst of a circle of red ink was the 
announcement of the death of Horace P. Sampson. We 
get notices like this every month of the deaths of old settlers 
who have gone to the ends of the earth, but this notice was 
peculiar in this—that it said: 

‘“One year ago our lamented townsman deposited with 
the firm of Cross & Kurtz, the popular undertakers and 
dealers in Indian goods and general merchandise, $100 to 
cover his funeral expenses and another hundred to provide 
that a huge boulder be rolled over his grave on which he 
desired the following unusual inscription: ‘Horace P. 
Sampson, Born Dec. 6, 1840, and died “And is not 
this a rare fellow, my lord? he’s good at anything, and yet 
a jool.”’ x, 99 

We handed the paper to ‘‘ Alphabetical’’ Morrison, who 
happened to be in the office at the time, pawing through the 
discarded exchanges in the waste-basket, looking for his 
New York Sun, and, after Colonel Morrison had read the 
item, he began drumming with his fingernails on the chair- 
seat between his knees. His eyes were full of dreams and 
no one disturbed him as he looked off into space. Finally 
he sighed: ‘‘And yet a fool—a motley fool! Poor old 
Samp—kept it up to theend! I take it from the guarded 
way the paper refers to his faults, ‘as who of us have not,’ 
that he either died of the tremens or something like that.” 
The Colonel paused and smiled just perceptibly, and went 
on: ‘‘Yet I see he wasa good fellow totheend. I see the 
Shriners and the Elks and the Eagles and the Hoo-hoos 
buried him. Nary an insurance order in his! Poor old 
Samp; he certainly went all the gaits!” 

We suggested that Colonel Morrison write something 
about the deceased for the paper, but, though the Colonel 
admitted that he knew Sampson ‘‘like a book,”’ there was 
no persuading Morrison to write the obituary. 

“But,” he said, after some urging and by way of com- 
promise, ‘I’m perfectly willing to give you fellows the 
facts and let you fix up what you please.” 

Because the reporters were both busy we called the 
stenographer, and had the Colonel’s story taken down as he 
told it—to be rewritten into an obituary later. And it is 
what he said and not what we printed about Sampson that 
is worth putting down here. The Colonel took the big 
leather chair and got his hands locked behind his head as he 
began : 

“Let me see. Samp was born, as he says, December 6, 
1840, in Wisconsin, and came out to Kansas right after the 
war closed. He wasina college up there, and at the second 
call for troops he led the whole senior class into forming a 
company, and enlisted before graduation and fought from 
that time on till the close of the war. He wasa captain, I 
think—but you never heard him called that. When he 
came here he’d been admitted to the bar and was a good 
lawyer—a mighty good lawyer for that time—and had 
more business’n a bird pup witha gum-shoe. He was justa 
boy then, and, like all boys, he enjoyed a good time. He 
drank more or less in the army —they all did ’s far as that 
goes—but he kept it up in a desultory way after he came 
here, as a sort of accessory to his main business of life, which 
was being a good fellow. 

““And he was a good fellow—an awful good fellow. We 
were all young then; there wasn’t an old man on the town- 
site, as remember it. Weuseto load up the whole bunch 
and go hunting —closing up the stores and taking the girls 
along—and not show up till midnight. And Samp would 
always have a little something to take under his buggy- 
seat, and we would wet up and sing coming home, with the 
beds of the spring-wagons so full of prairie chickens and 
quail that they jolted out at every rut. Samp would 
always lead the singing—being just a mite more lubri- 
cated then the rest of us, and the girls thought he was all 
hunky-dory—as they used to say. 

“He made a lot of money and blew it in at Jim Thomas’ 
saloon, buying drinks and playing stud poker and betting 
on quarter horses, and lending it out to fellows who helped 
him forget they’d borrowed it. _And—say, in two or three 
years, after the chicken-hunting set had married off, and 
begun in a way to settle down—Samp took up with the 
other set coming on; he’d married—and got the prettiest 
girl in town—we always thought that he married only 
because he wanted to be a good fellow and did not wish to 


be impolite to the girl he’d paired off with in the first crowd. 
But still he didn’t stay home nights, and once or twice a 
year—say, election or Fourth of July—he and a lot of 
other young fellows would go out and tip over all the board 
sidewalks in town, and paint funnysigns on the store build- 
ings and stack beer bottles on the preacher’s front porch, 
and raise Ned generally. And the fellows of his age, who 
owned the stores and were in nights, would say to Samp 
when they saw him coming down about noon the next day: 

““*Go it when you’re young, Samp, for when you’re old 
you can’t.’ And he would wink at ’em, give ’em ten dollars 
apiece for their damages and jolly his way down the street 
to his office. 

‘‘Now, you mustn’t get the idea that Samp was the town 
drunkard, for he never was. He was just a good fellow. 
When the second set of young fellows outgrew him and 
settled down he picked up with the third, and his wife’s 
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“ Once He Kept White Shirts, Cuffs and Collars on For 
Nearly a Year” ¥ 


brown alapaca began to be noticed more or less among the 
women. But Samp’s practice didn’t seem to fall off —it 
only changed. He didn’t have so much real-estate lawing 
and got more criminal practice. Gradually he became a 
criminal lawyer, and his fame for wit and eloquence ex- 
tended all over the State. When a cow-puncher got in 
trouble his folks in the East always gave Samp a big fee to 
get the boy out, and he did it. When he went to any other 
county-seat besides ours to try a case, the fellows—and you 
know who the fellows are in a town—the fellows knew that 
while Samp was in town there would be something going on 
with ‘fireworks in the evening.’ For he was a great fellow 
for a good time, and the dining-room girls at the hotel used 
to giggle in the kitchen for a week after he was gone at the 
awful things he would say to’em. He knew more girls by 
their first names than a drummer.” ~ 

Colonel Morrison crossed his fat legs at the ankles as he 
continued, after lighting the cigar we gave him: 

“Well, along in the late seventies we fellows that he 
started out with got to owning our own homes and getting 
on in the world. That was the time when Samp should 
have been grubbing at his law books, but nary a grub for 
him. He was playing horse for dear life. And right there 
the fellows all left him behind. Some were buying real 
estate for speculation; some running for office; some start- 
ing a bank, and others lending money at two per cent. a 
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month and leading in the prayer-meeting. So Samp kind 
of hitched up his ambition and took the slack out of his 
habits for a few months and went to the legislature. They 
say that he certainly did have a good time, though, when 
he got there. They remember that session yet up there— 
and call it the year of the great flood, for the nights they 
was filled with music, as the poet says, and from the best 
accounts we could get the days was devoid of ease also, 
and how Mrs. Sampson stood it the women never could 
find out—for, of course, she must have known all about 
it—though he wouldn’t let her come near Topeka. 

“He began to get pursy and red-faced, and he was 
clicking it off with his fifth set of young fellows. It tooka 
big slug of whisky to set off his oratory, but when he got it 
wound up he surely could pull the feathers out of the bird of 
freedom to beat scandalous. But as a stump speaker you 
weren’t always sure he’d fill the engagement. He could 
make a jury blubber and clench its fists at the prosecuting 
attorney, and he didn’t claim to know much law, and he 
turned over all the work in the Supreme Court to his part- 
ner, Charley Hedrick. Then, when Charley was practicing 
before the Supreme Court and wasn’t here to hold him 
down, Samp would get out and whoop it up, and quote 
Shakespeare and make stump speeches on dry-goods boxes 
at midnight, and put his arms around old Marshal 
Furgeson’s neck and tell him he was the blooming flower 
of chivalry. Also women made a fool of him—more or less. 

““Where was I?”’ asked Colonel Morrison of the stenog- 
rapher when she had finished sharpening her pencil. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, along in the eighties. And then came the boom, and 
Samp tried to get in it and make some money. He seems 
to have tried to catch up with us fellows of his age, and he 
began to plunge. He got in debt, and when the boom broke 
he was still living in a rented house with the rent ten months 
behind, his partnership gone and his practice cut down 
to joint-keepers and gamblers, and the farmers who hadn’t 
heard the stories of his financial irregularities that were 
floating around town. 


XVHI—AGAIN THE REPLACERS 
HERE upon the table before 
yp me, unfinished, lay my letter 
to Aunt Carola; and there, 
still looking out of the window 
after every one had departed and 


Yet his wife stuck to him, forever explaining to my wife 
that he would be all right when he settled down. But he 
continued to soak up a little—not much, but a little. He 
never was drunk in the daytime, but I remember there 
used to be mornings when his office smelled pretty sour. 
I had an office next to his a while and he used to come in and 
talk to me a good deal. The young fellows around town 
whom he would like to run with were beginning to find him 
stupid, and the old fellows—except me—were busy and 
he had no one to loaf with. He decided, I remember, sev- 
eral times to brace up, and once he kept white shirts, cuffs 
and collars on for nearly a year. But when Harrison was 
elected he filled up from his shoes to his hat and didn’t go 
home for three days. One dayafterthat, when he had gone 
back to his flannel shirts and dirty collars, he was sitting in 
my office looking at the fire in the big box-stove when he 
broke out with: 

““* Alphabetical—what’s the matter with me, anyway? 
This town sends men to Congress; it makes Supreme Court 
judges of others. It sends fellows to Kansas City as rich 
bankers. It makes big merchants out of grocery clerks. 
Fortune just naturally flirts with every one in town—but 
never a wink do I get. I know and you know I’m smarter 
than those jays. I can teach your Congressman econom- 
ics, and your Supreme judge law; and [I can think up 
more schemes than the banker, and can beat the merchant 
in any kind of a game he'll name. I don’t lie and I don’t 
steal and I ain’t stuck up. What’s the matter with me, 
anyway?’ 

“And of course,’’ mused Colonel Morrison as he relighted 
the butt of his cigar—‘“‘of course I had to lie to him and say 
I didn’t know. ButI did. Weall knew. He wastoo much 
of a good fellow. But his failure to get on bothered him a 
good deal, and one day he got roaring full and went up and 
down town telling people how smart he was. Then his 
pride left him, and he let his whiskers grow frowsy and 
used his vest for a spittoon, and his eyes watered too easily 
for a man still in his forties. 


Author of The Virginian 
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the garden was left to its flowers and its 
silence, I sat with added thoughts to 
write my Aunt; thoughts which had 
been raised in me by the voiceless pan- 
tomime I had witnessed, but whichscarce 
partook of its comedy. Miss Eliza’s 
hand, in these thoughts, no longerseemed 
to be lying in despondent acquiescence 
upon her lap, as the old lady sat in her 
best dress, formally and gently accepting 
the inevitable woman whom her nephew 
John had brought uponthem as his bride- 
elect—formally and gently accepting this 
person, and thus fulfilling all she could 
her atonement to her beloved nephew for 
the wrong her affection had led her to do 
him in that ill-starred and inexcusable 
tampering with his affairs. No, that old 
lady’s delicate white hand seemed to be 
raised mutely to me, not in appeal, but 
more asif to say: ‘‘My heart was set on 
something else, and it is hurt beyond 
sadness.” 

I had not lived long in this unsimple 
world, but long encugh to have seen 
once or twice a family circle broken by 
marriage unwelcome. Yet it was not 
what awaited Miss Eliza, a monotonous 
toleration and simulated acceptance of 
Hortense for John’s sake, or else asteady 
estrangement from John, that was now 
uppermost in my thoughts. I took my 
pen, and finished what I had to say about 
the negro and the injustice we had done 
to him, as well as to our own race, by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. I wrote: 

“YT think Northerners must often seem 
to these people strangely obtuse in their 
attitude. And theydeservesuch opinion, 
since all they need to do is come here and 
see for themselves what the War did to 
the South. 

““You may have a perfectly just fight 
with a man and beat him rightly; but if 
you are able to go on with your work 
next day, while his health is so damaged 


By Coffee-Time He had Unrolled for Me 
the Richest Tapestry of Gayeties ee 
That I Remember 
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“He went West a dozen years ago, about the time of 
Cleveland’s second election, expecting to get a job in 
Arizona and grow up with the country, and his wife was 
mighty happy, and she told our folks and the rest of the 
women that when Horace got away from his old asso- 
ciates in this town she knew he would be all right. Poor 
Myrtle Kenwick, the prettiest girl you ever saw along in 
the sixties—and she was through here not long ago and 
stayed with my wife and the girls—a broken old woman, 
going back to her kinfolks in Iowa after she left him. Poor 
Myrtle! I wonder where she is. I see this Arizona paper 
doesn’t say anything about her.’’ Colonel Morrison read 
over the item again, and smiled as he proceeded: 

““But it does say that he occupied many places of honor 
and trust in his former home in Kansas; which seems to 
indicate that whisky made old Samp a liar as well as a 
loafer at last. My, my!’’ sighed the Colonel as he rose and 
put the paper on the desk. “‘My, my! What a treacherous 
serpent itis! It gave him a good time—literally a hell of a 
good time. And he was a good fellow—literally a damned 
good fellow—‘damned from here to eternity,’ as your man 
Kipling says. God gave him every talent. He might have 
been a respected, useful citizen; no honor was beyond him; 
but he put aside fame and worth and happiness to play 
with whisky. My Lord, just think of it!’’ exclaimed the 
Colonel as he reached for his hat and put up his glasses. 
““And this is how whisky served him: brought him to 
shame, wrecked his home, made his name a by-word, and 
lured him on and on to utter ruin by holding before him the 
phantom of a good time. What a pitiful, heart-breaking 
mocker it is!’”’ He sighed a long sigh as he stood in the 
door looking up at the sky with his hands clasped behind 
him, and said half-audibly as he went down the steps: 
‘“And whoso is deceived thereby is not wise—not wise. 
‘He’s good at anything—and yet a fool!’” 

That was what Colonel Morrison gave the stenographer. 
What we made for the paper is entirely uninteresting and 
need not be printed here. 
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that for a long while he limps 

about as a cripple, you must not 

look up from your busy thriving 

and reproach him with his help- 

lessness, and remind him of its 

cause; nor must you be surprised 
that he remembers the fight longer than 
you have time for. I know that the 
North meant to be magnanimous, that 
the North was magnanimous, that the 
spirit of Grant at Appomattox filled 
many breasts; and I know that the 
magnanimity was not met by those who 
led the South after Lee’s retirement, and 
before reconstruction set in, and that 
the Fifteenth Amendment was brought 
on by their own doings: when have two 
wrongs made aright? And to place the 
negro above these people was an atrocity. 
You cannot expect them to inquire very 
industriously how magnanimous this 
North meant to be, when they have 
suffered at her hands worse, far worse, 
than France suffered from Germany’s 
after 1870. 

‘*T do think there should bea different 
spirit among some of the later-born, but 
I have come to understand even the 
slights and suspicions from which I here 
and there suffer, since to their minds, 
shut in by circumstance, I’m always a 
‘Yankee.’ 

‘We are prosperous; and prosperity 
does not bind, it merely assembles people 
—at dinnersand dances. It is adversity 
that binds—beside the gravestone, 
beneath the desolated roof. Could you 
come here and see what I have seen, the 
retrospect of suffering, the long, lingering 
convalescence, the small outlook of vigor 
to come, and the steadfast sodality of 
affliction and affection and fortitude, 
your kind but unenlightened heart would 
be wrung, as mine has been, and is being, 
at every turn.” 

After I had posted this reply to Aunt 
Carola I had some fears that my pen had 
run away with me, and that she might 
now descend upon me with that reproof 
which she knew so well how to exercise 
in cases of disrespect. But there was 
actually a certain pathos in her mildness 
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when it came. She felt it her duty to go over a good deal 
of history first, but: j 

‘“‘T do not understand the present generation,” she fin- 
ished, ‘‘and I suppose that I was not meant to.” 

The little sigh in these words did great credit to Aunt 
Carola. 

This vindication off my mind, and relieved by it of the 
more general thoughts about Kings Port and the South, 
which the pantomime of Kings Port’s forced capitulation 
to Hortense had raised in me, I returned to the personal 
matters between that young woman and John, and Charley. 
How much did Charley know? How much would Charley 
stand? How much would John stand, if he came to know? 
Coming to know ought to be his salvation, his liberty; and 
if he didn’t make it so he would be a fool past my interest 
or sympathy; only, wouldn’t Hortense manage to keep 
both of them in the dark? 

Her skirt-dance in the garden, executed with such aston- 
ishing wild grace behind the back of departing Kings Port, 
illuminated for me brilliantly the jeweled recesses of this 
young woman’s nature; I could close my eyes and see 
plainly what a dance she would inevitably lead young 
John, once she got him safe; but what I couldn’t see, now 
any better than before, was why she wanted to lead him at 
all. Through him she had triumphantly brought stiff 
Kings Port to her tea-table—Mrs. Gregory’s cardcase 
was a sort of scalp; scarce enough temptation, however, 
for Hortense to marry; she could do very well without 
Kings Port—indeed, she wasn’t very likely to show herself 
in it, save to remind them, now and then, that she was 
there, and that they couldn’t keep her out any more; that 
might amuse her a little, but the society itself wouldn’t 
amuse her in the least. What place had it for her to smoke 
her cigarettes in? 

Eliza La Heu, then? Spite? The pleasure of taking 
something that somebody else wanted? The pleasure ‘of 
spoiling somebody else’s pleasure? Or, more accurately, 
the pleasure of power? Well, yes; that might be it, if 
Hortense Rieppe were younger in years, and younger, espe- 
cially, in soul; but her museum was too richly furnished 
with specimens of the chase, she had collected too many 
bits and bibelots from life’s Hétel Drouot and the great 
bazar of female competition to pay so great a price as 
marriage for merely John; particularly when a lady, even 
in Newport, can have but one husband at a time in her 
collection. She must love John, as Beverly Rodgers had 
reluctantly come to believe; and it was most inappropriate 
in her! Had I followed out the train of reasoning which 
lay coiled up inside the word inappropriate, I might have 
reached the solution which eventually Hortense herself 
gave me, and the jeweled recesses of her nature would have 
blazed still more brilliantly to my eyes to-day; but, in 
truth, my soul wasn’t old enough yet to work Hortense 
out by itself, unaided! 

The next time that I met Mrs. Gregory St. Michael it 
was on my way to join the party at the old church, which 
Mrs. Weguelin was going to show them. The cardcase 
was in her hand, and the sight of it prompted me to allude 
to Hortense Rieppe. 

“‘T find her beauty growing upon me,’’ I declared. 

Mrs. Gregory did not deny the beauty, although she 
spoke with reserve at first. ‘‘Itis to be said that she knows 
how to write a suitable note,” the lady also admitted. 

She didn’t tell me what the note was about, naturally; 
but I could imagine with what joy in the exercise of her 
art Hortense had constructed that communication which 
must have accompanied the prompt return of the cardcase. 

Then Mrs. Gregory’s tongue became downright. ‘Since 
you're able to see so much of her, why don’t you tell her to 
marry that little steam-yacht gambler? I’m sure he’s 
dying to, and he’s just the thing for her.” 

“Ah,” I returned, ‘‘Love so seldom knows what’s just 
the thing for marriage.” 

“‘Then your precocity theory falls,’ declared Mrs. St. 
Michael. And as she went away from me along the street 
I watched her beautiful, stately walk; for who could help 
watching a sight so good? 

If it was known by Mrs. Gregory St. Michael that there 
was a “‘little steam-yacht gambler” interested in Hortense 
I did not see how it could remain unknown to John May- 
rant. Yet, after all, what could the boy have to say, if it 
was to him that Hortense steadfastly clung? The church 
party, however, was to provide me at its conclusion with 
a symptom that seemed to show Hortense was watching 
out with all her vigilance. 

This party was already assembled when I arrived upon 
the spot appointed. In the street, a few paces from the 
church, stood Bohm and Charley and Kitty and Gazza, 
with Beverly Rodgers, who, as I came near, left them and 
joined me. 

“Oh, she’s somewhere off with her fire-eater,” responded 
Beverly to my immediate inquiry for Hortense. ‘‘Do you 
think she was asked, old man?” 

Probably not, Ithought. ‘‘ But she goes so well with the 
rest,” I suggested. 

Beverly gave his chuckle. ‘‘She goes where she likes. 
She’ll meet us here when we're finished, I’m pretty sure.” 

“Why such certainty?” 
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‘Well, she has to attend to Charley, you know!” Mrs. 
Weguelin, it appeared, had met the party here by the 
church, but had now gone somewhere in the immediate 
neighborhood to find out why the gate was not opened to 
admit us, and to hasten the unpunctual custodian of the 
keys. I had not looked for precisely such a party as Mrs. 
Weguelin’s invitation had gathered, nor could I imagine 
that she had fully understood herself what she was gather- 
ing; and this I intimated to Beverly Rodgers, saying: 

“Do you suppose, my friend, that she suspected the 
feather of the birds you flock with?” 

Beverly took it lightly. ‘‘Hang it, old boy, of course 
everybody can’t be as nice as Iam!” But he took it less 
lightly before it was over. 

We stood chatting apart, he and I, while Bohm and 
Charley and Kitty and Gazza walked across the street to 
the window of a shop, where old furniture was for sale at a 
high price; and it grew clearer to me what Beverly had 
innocently brought upon Mrs. Weguelin, and how he had 
brought it. The little, quiet, particular lady had been 
pleased with his visit, and pleased with him. His good 
manners, his good appearance, his good English-trained 
voice, all these things must have been extremely to her 
taste; and then—more important than they—did she 
not know about his people? She had inquired, he told me, 
with interest about two of his uncles, whom she had last 
seen in 1858. ‘‘She’s awfully the right sort,’’ said Beverly. 
Yes, I saw well how that visit must have gone: the gentle 
old lady reviving in Beverly’s presence, and for the sake of 
being civil to him, some memories of her girlhood, some 
meetings with those uncles, some dances with them; and 
generally shedding from her talk and manner the charm 
of some sweet old melody—and Beverly, the facile, the ap- 
preciative, sitting there with her at a correct, deferential 
angle on his chair, admirably sympathetic and in good form, 
and playing the old school. (He had no thought to deceive 
her; the old school was his by right, and genuinely in his 
blood; he took to it like a duck to the water). How should 
Mrs. Weguelin divine that he also took to the nouveau jeu 
to the tune of Bohm and Charley and Kitty and Gazza? 
And so, to show him some attention, and because she 
couldn’t ask him to a meal, why, she would take him over 
the old church of her colonial forefathers; she would tell 
him the little legends about those forefathers; he was 
precisely the young man to appreciate such things—and 
she would be pleased if he would also bring his friends. 

I looked across the street at Bohm and Charley and 
Kitty and Gazza. They were now staring about them in 
all their perfection of stare: small Charlie in a sleek slate- 
colored suit, as neat as any little barber; Bohm, massive, 
portentous, his strong shoes and gloves the chief note in 
his dress, and about his whole firm frame a heavy mechan- 
ical strength, a look as of something that did something 
rapidly and accurately when set going—cut or cracked or 
ground or smashed something better and faster than it 
had ever been cut or cracked or ground or smashed 
before, and would take your arms and legs off if you didn’t 
stand well back from it; it was only in Bohm’s eye and 
lips that you saw he wasn’t made entirely of brass and 
iron, that champagne and shoulders décolletés received 
a punctual share of his valuable time. And there was 
Kitty too, just the wife for Bohm so soon as she could 
divorce her husband, to whom she had united herself 
before discovering that all she married him for, his old 
Knickerbocker name, was no longer in the slightest 
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degree necessary for social acceptance; while she could 
feed people, her trough would be well thronged. Kitty 
was neat, Kitty was trig, Kitty was what Beverly would 
call ‘“‘swagger’’; her skillful tailor-made clothes, fitting 
like gloves, gave her the excellent appearance of a well- 
folded English umbrella; it was in her hat that she had 
gone wrong—a beautiful hat in itself, one which would 
have wholly become Hortense; but for poor Kitty it didn’t 
do at all. Yes, she was a well-folded English umbrella, 
only the umbrella had for its handle the head of a bulldog 
or the leg of a ballet-dancer. And these were the replacers, 
whom Beverly’s clear-sighted eyes saw swarming round 
the temple of his civilization, pushing down the aisles, 
climbing over the backs of the benches, walking over each 
other’s bodies, and seizing those front seats which his 
family had sat in since New York had been New York; 
and so the wise fellow very reluctantly took every step 
that would insure the replacers inviting him to occupy one 
of his own chairs. I had almost forgotten little Gazza, 
the Italian nobleman, who sold old furniture to new Ameri- 
cans. Gazza was not looking at the old furniture of Kings 
Port, which must have filled his Vatican soul with con- 
tempt; he was strolling back and forth in the street, with 
his head in the air, humming, now loudly, now softly, 
“Ta-la, la-la, E quando a la predica in chiesa siederan, la-la- 
la-la”’; and I thought to myself that, were I the Pope, I 
should kick him into the Tiber. 

When Mrs. Weguelin St. Michael came back with the 
keys and their custodian, Bohm was listening to the slow, 
clear words of Charley, in which he evidently found some- 
thing that at length interested him—a little. Bohm, it 
seemed, did not often speak himself: possibly once a week. 
His way was to let other people speak to him; when there 
were signs in his face that he was hearing anything which 
they said, it was a high compliment to them, and of course 
Charley could command Bohm’s ear; for Charley, although 
he was as neat as any barber, and let Hortense walk on 
him because he looked beyond that, and proposed to get 
her, was just as potent in the financial world as Bohm, 
could bring a borrowing Empire to his own terms just as 
skillfully as could Bohm; was, in short, aman after Bohm’s 
own—I had almost said heart: the expression is so ob- 
stinately imbedded in our language! Bohm, listening, and 
Charley, talking, had neither of them noticed Mrs. Wegue- 
lin’s arrival; they stood ignoring her, while she waited, 
casting a timid eye upon them. But Beverly, suddenly 
perceiving this, and begging her pardon for them, brought 
the party together, and we moved in among the old graves. 

‘“Ah!”’ said Gazza, bending to read the quaint words 
cut upon one of them, as we stopped while the door at the 
rear of the church was being opened, ‘‘ French!” 

“Tt was the mother-tongue of these Colonists,” Mrs. 
Weguelin explained to him. 

“Ah! like Canada!” cried Gazza. ‘‘But what a pretty 
bit is that!’ And he stood back to admire a little glimpse, 
across a street, between tiled roofs and rusty balconies, of 
another church-steeple. ‘‘Almost, one would say, the 
Old World,’’ Gazza declared. 

“Our world is not new,” said Mrs. Weguelin; and she 
passed into the church. 

“But there was nothing in it,” I heard Charley’s slow 
monologue continuing behind me to the silent Bohm. ‘‘We 
could have bought the Parsons road at that time. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ I said to them, ‘what is there for us in tidewater 
at Kings Port?’” 

Thad now followed Mrs. Weguelin and those of the party 
who were making some show of attention to her quiet 
little histories and explanations; and Kitty’s was the 
next voice which I heard ring out: 

“Oh, you must never let it fall to pieces! It’s the 
quaintest, cunningest little fossil I’ve seen in the South.” 

‘‘So,”’ said Charley behind me, ‘‘we let the other crowd 
buy their strategic point; and I guess they know they got 
a gold brick.” 

I moved away from the financiers, I endeavored not 
to hear their words; and in this much I was successful; 
but their inappropriate presence had got, I suppose, upon 
my nerves; at any rate, go where I would in the little 
church, or attend as I might and did to what Mrs. Weguelin 
St. Michael said about the tablets, and whatever tradi- 
tions their inscriptions suggested to her, that quiet, low, 
persistent banker’s voice of Charley’s pervaded the build- 
ing like a draft of cold air. Once, indeed, he addressed to 
Mrs. Weguelin a question. She was telling Beverly (who 
followed her throughout, protectingly and charmingly, 
with his most devoted attention and his best manner) the 
honorable deeds of certain older generations of a family 
belonging to this congregation, some of whose tombs out- 
side had borne French inscriptions. 

““My mother’s family,” said Mrs. Weguelin. 

“And nowadays,” inquired Beverly, ‘‘what do they 
find instead of military careers?” 

“There are no more of us nowadays; they—they were 
killed in the war.’”’ And immediately she smiled, and with 
her hand she made a light gesture, as if to dismiss from 
mutual embarrassment and pain this subject. 

“T might have known better,” murmured the under- 
standing Beverly. 
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But Charley now had his question. 
you say?” 

“How many?” Mrs. Weguelin didn’t quite understand 
him. 
“Were killed?” explained Charley. 

Again there was a little pause before Mrs. Weguelin 
answered: ‘‘My four brothers met their deaths.”’ 

Charley was interested. ‘‘And what was the percentage 
of fatality in their regiments?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Weguelin, ‘‘we did not think of it in that 
way.’ And she turned aside. 

“Charley,” said Kitty with some precipitancy, ‘‘do make 
Mr. Bohm look at the church!’’ and she turned after Mrs. 
Weguelin. ‘“‘It 7s such a gem!” 

Yes, Kitty did her best to cover it up; Kitty, as she 
would undoubtedly have said herself, could see a few 
things. But nobody could cover it up, though Beverly 
was now perspiring through his efforts to do so. Indeed, 
replacers cannot be covered up by human agency; they 
bulge, they loom, they stare, they dominate the road of 
life, even as their automobiles drive horses and pedes- 
trians to the wall. Bohm, roused from his financial torpor 
by Kitty’s sharp command, did actually turn his eyes upon 
the church, which he had now been inside for some twenty 
minutes without noticing. Instinct and long training had 
given his eye, when it really looked at anything, a par- 
ticular glance—the glance of the replacer—which plainly 
calculated: ‘‘Can this be made worth money to 
me?” and which died instantly to a glaze of 
indifference on seeing that no money could be 
made. Bohm’s eye, accordingly, waked and 
then glazed. Manners, courtesy, he did not 
need, not yet ; he had looked at them with his 
replacer glance, and, seeing no money in them, 
had gone on looking at railroads, and mines, 
and mills (and bare shoulders, and bottles). 
Should manners and courtesy come, some day, 
to mean money to him, then he could have 
them, in his fashion, so that his admirers and 
his apologists should alike declare of him, ‘‘A 
rough diamond, but consider what he has made 
of himself!” 

“After what, did you say?’’ This was the 
voice of Gazza, addressing Mrs. Weguelin St. 
Michael. It must be said of Gazza that he, too, 
made a certain pretense of interest in the tradi- 
tions of Kings Port. 

“ After the revocation of the edict of Nantes,”’ 
replied Mrs. Weguelin. 

“Built it in Savannah,” Charley was saying 
to Bohm, ‘‘or Norfolk. This is a good place to 
bury people in, but not money. Now the phos- 
phate proposition ——”’ 

Again I dragged my attention by force away 
from that quiet, relentless monologue, and 
listened as well as I could to Mrs. Weguelin. 
There had come to be among us all, I think— | 
Beverly, Kitty, Gazza and myself—a joint ~ 
impulse to shield her, to cluster about her, to 
follow her steps from each little lecture that she ____. 
finished to the new point where the next lecture 
began; and we did it, performed our pilgrimage 
to the end; but there was less and less nature 
in our performance. I knew (and it was like a 
dream which I couldn’t stop) that we pressed 
a little too close, that our questions were a little 
too eager, that we over-painted our faces with 
attention; knowing it, didn’t help, nothing 
helped, and we went on to the end, seeing our- 
selves doing it; and it must have been that 
Mrs. Weguelin saw us likewise. But she was 
truly admirable in giving no sign; she came out 
well ahead; the lectures were not hurried, one 
had no sense of points being skipped to accom- 
modate our unworthiness; it required a previous 
familiarity with the church to know (as I did) 
that there was, indeed, more and more skipping ; 
yet the little lady played her part so evenly and 
with never a falter of voice nor a change in the gentle 
courtesy of her manner, that I don’t think—save for that 
previous familiarity of mine—I could have been sure what 
she thought, or how much she noticed. Her face was 
always so pale, it may well have been all imagination with 
me that she seemed, when we emerged at last into the light 
of the street, paler than usual; but I am almost certain 
that her hand was trembling as she stood receiving the 
thanks of the party. These thanks were cut a little short 
by the arrival of one of the automobiles, and, at the same 
time, the appearance of Hortense strolling toward us with 
John Mayrant. : 

Charley had resumed to Bohm: ‘‘A tax of twenty-five 
cents on the ton is nothing with deposits of this richness,”’ 
when his voice ceased; and, looking at him to see the 
cause, I perceived that his eye was on John, and that his 
polished finger-nail was running meditatively along his 
thin mustache. 

’ Hortense took the matter— whatever the matter was—in 
and. . 
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“You haven’t much time,’ 
consulted his watch. 

“‘Who’s coming to see me off?’’ he inquired. 

‘“Where’s he going?”’ I asked Beverly. 

“She’s sending him North,’ Beverly answered, and 
then he spoke with his very best simple manner to Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael. ‘‘May I not walk home with you 
after all your kindness?” 

She was going to say no, for she had had enough of this 
party; but she looked at Beverly, and his face and his 
true solicitude won her; she said, ‘‘ Thank you, if you will.” 
And the two departed together down the shabby street, 
the little veiled lady in black, and Beverly with his excel- 
lent London clothes and his still more excellent look of 
respectful, sheltering attention. 

And now Bohm pronounced the only utterance that I 
heard fall from his lips during his stay in Kings Port. He 
looked at the church he had come from, he looked at the 
neighboring larger church, whose columns stood out at 
the angle of the street; he looked at the graveyard oppo- 
site that, then at the stale, dusty shop of old furniture, and 
then up the shabby street, where no life or movement was 
to be seen, except the distant forms of Beverly and Mrs. 
Weguelin St. Michael. Then from a gold cigar-case, curved 
to fit his breast-pocket, he took a cigar and lighted it from 
a gold match-box. Offering none of us a cigar, he placed 
the case again in his pocket; and holding his lighted cigar 


she said to Charley, who 


a moment with two fingers in his strong glove, he spoke: 
‘“This town’s worse than Sunday.” 
Then he got into the automobile. 

see Charley off, and he addressed me. 

“‘T shall be glad,” he said, “if you will make one of a 
little party on the yacht next Sunday, when I come back. 
And you also,’”’ he added to John. 

Both John and I expressed our acceptance in suitable 
terms, and the automobile took its way to the train. 

“Your Kings Port streets,” I said, as we walked back 
toward Mrs. Trevise’s, ‘‘are not very favorable for auto- 
mobiles.” 

“No,” he returned briefly. I don’t remember that 
either of us found more to say until we had reached my 
front door, when he asked: ‘“ Will the day after to-morrow 
suit you for Udolpho?”’ 

“Whenever you say,” I told him. 

‘‘Weather permitting, of course. But I hope that it 
will; for after that I suppose my time will not be quite so 
free.”’ 


They all followed to 
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After we had parted it struck me that this was the first 
reference to his approaching marriage that John had ever 
made in my hearing since that day long ago (it seemed 
long ago, at least) when he had come to the Exchange 
to order the wedding-cake, and Eliza La Heu had fallen in 
love with him at sight. That, in my opinion, looking back 
now with eyes at any rate partially opened, was what 
Eliza had done. Had John returned the compliment then, 
or since? 

XIX— UDOLPHO 

Te WAS to me continuously a matter of satisfaction and 

of interest to see Hortense disturbed—whether for 
causes real or imaginary—about the security of her title 
to her lover, John, nor can I say that my misinterpreted 
bunch of roses diminished this satisfaction. I should have 
been glad to know if the accomplished young woman had 
further probed that question and discovered the truth, but 
it seemed scarce likely that she could do this without the 
help of one of three persons, Eliza and myself who knew all, 
or John who knew nothing; for the up-country bride, and 
whatever other people in Kings Port there were to whom 
the bride might gayly recite the tale of my roses, were none 
of them likely to encounter Miss Rieppe; their paths and 
hers would not meet until they met in church at the wed- 
ding of Hortense and John. No; she couldn’t have found 
out the truth; for never in the world would she at this 
eleventh hour risk a conversation with John upon a subject 
so full of well-packed explosives; and so she 
must be simply keeping on both him and Eliza 
an eye as watchful as layin her power. As for 
Charley, what bait, what persuasion, what 
duress she had been able to find that took him 
at an hour so critical from her side to New York, 
I could not in the least conjecture. Had she 
said to the little banker, Go, because I must 
think it over alone? It didn’t seem strong 
enough. Or had she said, Go, and on your return 
you shall have my answer? Not adequate either, 
I thought. Or had it been, If you don’t go it 
shall be ‘‘no,”’ to-day and forever? This last 
was better; but there was no telling, nor did 
Beverly Rodgers, to whom I propounded all my 
theories, have any notion of what was between 
Hortense and Charley. He only knew that 
Charley was quite aware of the existence of 
John, but had always been merely amused at 
the notion of him. 

“So have you been merely amused,” I re- 
minded him. 

“Not since that look I saw her give him, old 
chap. I know she wants him, only not why she 
wants him. And Charley, you know—well, of 
course, poor Charley’s a banker, just a banker 
and no more; and a banker is merely the ace in 
the same pack where the drummer is the two- 
spot. Our American civilization should be 
called Drummer’s Delight—and there’s nothing 
in your fire-eater to delight a drummer: he’s a 
gentleman, he’ll be only so-so rich, and he’s 
away back out of the limelight, while poor old 
Charley’s a bounder, and worth forty millions 
anyhow, and right in the centre of the glare. 
How should he see any danger in John?” 

“T wonder if he hasn’t begun to?”’ 

‘Well, perhaps. He and Hortense have been 
‘talking business’; I know that. Oh—and why 
do you think she said he must go to New York? 
To make a better deal for the fire-eater’s phos- 
phates than his fuddling old trustee here was 
going to close with. Charley said that could be 
arranged by telegram. But she made him go 
himself! She’s extraordinary. He’ll arrive in 
town to-morrow, he’ll leave next day, he’ll 
reach here by the Southern on Saturday night 

{ in time for our Sunday yacht picnic, and then 

something has got to happen, I should think.” 

“Tt most certainly has!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘if my 

busy boarding-house bodies are right in saying 

that the invitations for the wedding are to be out on 
Monday.” 

Well, I had Friday, I had Udolpho; and there, while on 
that excursion, when I should be alone with John Mayrant 
during many hours, and especially the hours of deep, con- 
fidential night, I swore to myself on oath I would say to the 
boy the last word, up to the verge of offense, that my wits 
could devise. Apart from a certain dramatic excitement as 
of battle—battle between Hortense and me—I truly wished 
to help him out of the miserable mistake his wrong stand- 
ard, his chivalry gone perverted, was spurring him on to 
make; and I had a comic image of myself, summoning 
Miss Josephine, summoning Miss Eliza, summoning Mrs. 
Gregory and Mrs. Weguelin, and the whole company of 
aunts and cousins, and handing to them the rescued John 
with the single but sufficient syllable: ‘‘ There!” 

He was in apparent spirits, was John, at that hour of 
our departure for Udolpho; he pretended so well that I 
was for a while altogether deceived. He had wished to call 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Make Way for the Auto 


ARs projected automobile highway between London 
and the sea at Brighton is a move in the right direction. 
When it became evident that the steam locomotive and its 
train were to be a big factor in the future of mankind, there 
was no delay in arranging that it should have its own high- 
way. And now that it is clear that the automobile is to 
supplement, if not some day entirely to supplant, the other 
means of long-distance transportation, the sooner we set 
about providing for the new development, the fewer lives 
will be lost and the more quickly will everybody begin to 
reap the enormous potential benefits. 

A four-track highway between Philadelphia and New 
York would be a good starter: two tracks for the speeders 
and two tracks for the slower goers, including, of course, 
freight and parcels and delivery-wagon autos. 


Why Greek and Latin? 


ny THE present moment there are probably half a 
million young men and young women, in colleges, 
academies and high schools, engaged in trying to get Latin 
and Greek declensions into their heads. They spend hours 
each week, the precious hours of the educational period, so 
brief at best, at their task. Yet travelers from America 
can hardly keep from laughing when they go into a Turkish 
university and see several thousand young men sitting 
cross-legged and waving their bodies back and forth as they 
commit verse after verse of Mohammed’s stupid Koran 
to memory. : 

If Latin and Greek train the mind, so do German and 
French and science. Why, then, the persistence of the 
Latin and Greek cult? Any good reason? Any other, 
of course, than the snobbishness of feeling that, with a 
little back-number Middle Age culture, one can make a 
self-made man fancy that he is in the presence of a superior? 


The Game is Getting Wild 


HE appointment of a receiver for the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton and Dayton railroad suggests that the rules of 
the game should be amended. Perhaps President Roose- 
velt can get his football friends to take up the subject. 
The insolvent system is barely a year and a half old. It 
was in July, 1904, that the enthusiastic syndicate which 
secured control of the basic road, largely with borrowed 
money, caused it to buy the Pere Marquette, and issued 
$8,500,000 fine new “‘refunding”’ bonds to finance the pur- 
chase. Only a year ago there was another issue of $15,000,- 
000 ‘‘collateral gold notes” to retire some preferred stock. 
Last March the Pere Marquette was formally leased, and 
pleased holders of the outstanding stock were guaranteed 
substantial dividends. Last year, also, the Pere Marquette 
issued $6,000,000 new ‘“‘refunding” bonds. Last Sep- 
tember, when the syndicate had a large payment onits basic 
holdings to meet, Mr. Morgan obligingly purchased them 
and with equal obligingness arranged to sell the system to 
the Erie, which has only some $368,000,000 of capital 
obligations of its own to look outfor. There was objection, 
however, and on second thought it was decided to throw 
the system into bankruptcy and reorganization. 
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Thus, it will be observed, the hopeful purchasers of some 
$30,000,000 of the new system’s new securities barely had 
time to get them in their pockets, and turn around once, 
before they were called upon to surrender them to the re- 
organizers. This is too discouraging. The rules must be 
amended so that the purchaser of a security shall have at 
least two laps the start of the receiver, or it is going to kill 
the game. 

The industrial consolidation game was finally killed by 
the shipbuilding affair, which fell down on the heads of sub- 
scribers before they could jump out of a window. The 
C. H. & D. incident points a warning that the railroad 
consolidation enterprise will go the same way unless it is 
somewhat reformed. 

The great ‘‘new”’ Rock Island System, which has just 
cut off returns to its preferred stockholders, pushed the 
limits rather hard; but at least it permitted investors to 
draw several dividends and a long breath before it called 
upon them to face readjustment. This should always be 
the rule. The reorganizers can afford to be patient. No 
doubt the next important business depression will bring 
them the usual ample grist to grind. 


They Must Learn Their Trade 


EVERAL of the high officers of the navy are saying 
frankly that our naval service is away below par be- 
cause so few of the officers know anything about machinery ; 
and they urge that at least a certain definite small pro- 
portion of the graduates of Annapolis, say one in ten, 
should be practical mechanical engineers. 

But why not all? What excuse is there for this bour- 
bonism, this snobbishness that refuses to recognize the 
revolution in naval conditions? A naval man of to-day 
might as well be ignorant of navigation or of gunnery as 
of machinery. The engine now is what the sail used to be. 
What would a Paul Jones or a David Porter have said to a 
proposal that at least a certain proportion of his staff 
should understand sails! 

Both our army and our navy are filled with old-fash- 
ioned notions of an aristocratic and, in war times, highly 
perilous survivals from the ancient order. Every one of 
these should be rooted out. There are no degrees of 
dignity and honor in the service of one’s country. The 
engine-room is the quarter-deck of the modern warship. 


The Peasant Prince 


OUBET is the first people’s President of France—for he 
is the first who came from the masses, from the peas- 
antry. And, now that he is about to retire, all parties in 
France are admitting the truth that there is not at the head 
of any nation in Europe his equal in all the essentials of a 
chief of state. He is the best endowed in intellect, has the 
finest character, has the most perfect tact, is the most gra- 
cious host and the most attractive guest. In a word, the 
peasant measures head and shoulders above any prince, 
whether as man or as gentleman. 
Emile Loubet is the kind of man that makes the carpings 
at democratic institutions ridiculous. 


The Worthy Rich 


N THE golden age of American letters, when for ten cents 
a linea successful business man might be ‘‘written up”’ 
in the Sunday papers of his home city, it was customary to 
say of him, in the first few lines of the laudatory article, 
that ‘‘the subject of this sketch was born of poor but honest 
parents.”” The implication of the words, ‘‘but honest,” 
of course, was that ordinary, every-day poor, unqualified 
by the exceptional condition, carried opprobrium with it, 
and signified a low and necessarily vicious social status. 
The phrase has gone out of vogue, because unconsciously 
the world—at least the American part of it—has ceased to 
regard poverty, as such, with suspicion. 
But the pendulum of public approval is swinging so 


_far in the other direction that, if we do not check it, in ten 


years more it will be said of the successful man that he was 
“born of rich but honest parents.” 

The fashion in popular morals is to consider wealth a 
thing to be palliated, mitigated or explained. ‘‘ Where 
did he get it?”’ is an effective club to throw after a grafter, 
but, unless we are careful, its business end will be dented 
by too frequent use on the heads of more or less honest men. 
“Tainted money,” a most expressive and felicitous com- 
bination of words, is liable to lose its strength, and become 
a synonym for all surplus money given to any good cause. 
Also the phrase, ‘‘the filthy rich,’’ is liable to lose its nice 
corners of meaning by too constant use, and go shuttling 
about the country as an epithet to hurl at any rich man. 

Therefore it should be understood pretty definitely that 
there isa class of citizens who may be known as the worthy 
or deserving rich —just as there is another class known as 
the worthy or deserving poor; and we should not forget, 
while we are extending our kindness to the deserving poor, 
that we should be equally generous with the worthy rich. 
We should ever remember that it is no disgrace to be rich— 
just as it is not an evidence of dishonesty to be poor. Many 
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persons are busy doing real service to society who inci- 
dentally accumulate wealth as they serve; though many 
others not a whit more deserving than the worthy rich re- 
main poor while they serve their fellows. Riches or pov- 
erty, as such, should signify no more than the color of the 
eyes, the grain of the skin, or the timbre of the voice. The 
real test of a man’s value to society should be his service. 
This may all seem trite, but there is a large class of citizens 
who evidently think that what the old-time theologians 
called the ‘‘Lamb’s book of life’ is being edited by Duns 
and Bradstreets. 


Little Caution and Big Sticks 


AJHATEVER may be the manner and motives of 
President Castro, it is impossible for boss-cursed 
Americans not to have a strong sympathy with his war 


on the bondholders and the concessionaires. Everybody 


knows how some of those bond issues and concessions 
were made—the rotten conspiracies between the capital- 
ists and the dictators by which the two parties to the 
conspiracy got everything and the people nothing. 

A legitimate development of our inflexible policy of 
enforcing the Monroe Doctrine would be for us to establish 
a permanent commission to get and publish the actual 
whole rotten truth about any transaction over which some 


group of g-abbers is trying to set on our Government or _ 


some European Government to attack a South or Central 
American republic. The mere publishing of the facts 
would, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, make it un- 
necessary for us so much as to glance in the direction of our 
S bigsstickes 


The Decay of Lying 


N NO minor respect has the life-insurance investigation 
been more instructive that in its revelations of an 
effeminate, decadent style of mendacity. Take a recent 
instance: One of the companies loaned somebody, for one 
day, $700,000 of non-taxable bonds, in order that the 


somebody might dodge taxes on that amount by swearing . 


that his possessions consisted of non-taxable securities. 
The next day he handed back the company’s non-taxable 
bonds and resumed possession of his own taxable ones. 

A robust, hearty, outright liar is not beyond hope. He 
lifts his right hand and swears off his taxes in a clear, ring- 
ing voice, without a blink. He has courage, which is always 
a hopeful quality. Moreover, he has a kind of admirable 
integrity in his sin. He says to himself, ‘‘I don’t propose 
to pay taxes, so I’ll just lie out of it.” But the shuffling, 
doubling, timorous prevaricator who has to bolster up his 
wobbly little conscience with cheap little devices before he 
can get it tostand forthe lie isprobably beyond redemption. 
He is compounded of such fluid materials that if you lifted 
him bodily to the side of virtue he would begin to spill and 
leak across the line. 

Finally, the worst of all liars is the one who makes him- 
self swallow his own lie and thereby does a double service 
in perjury, both an outward and an inward. The old 
challenge was: ‘‘You lie in your throat.” But the man 
who makes himself lie to himself lies in his soul. The out- 
right, courageous perjurer at least tells himself what he is 
doing. The one who resorts to putting bonds out of his 
hands over night in order to swear that he hasn’t them and 
thus dodge taxes whispers the perjury into his own heart. 

Lie not at all. But if you are going to do it at all, stand 
up to the mark like a man and do it outright. 


A Washington Emergency 


pe Government of the United States was recently sub- 
jected to a strain of considerable violence, yet some 
80,000,000 subjects who do not dwell within the immediate 
shadow of the dome were unaware of it. ' 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, died suddenly. At the time 
of his decease he was at liberty under bond pending an 
appeal from his conviction for participation in extensive 
land fraud against the Government, the sentence including 
fine and imprisonment. Out of sight of the dome this 
circumstance would appear rather conclusive as to whether 
the funeral should be solemnized by public honors. More- 
over, both of the representatives from the Senator’s State — 
upon one of whom would devolve the traditional duty of 
giving notice of the death and moving for the usual public 
recognition—were under the same cloud, one having been 
convicted, the other indicted. Away from the Capitol this 
situation would have been met promptly and simply by 
the conclusion that the less said the better. But this 
obvious solution encountered what is probably the strong- 
est single force at Washington—namely, Precedent. Ac- 
cording to Precedent, such and such formalities must ensue 
upon the death of a Senator, and the lobbies debated the 
question whether Precedent should be ignored with a zest 
which the Monroe Doctrine scarcely could have worked. 
There are many governmental phenomena which seem 
inexplicable until one remembers that clothes are more 
important than the body to persons who are professionally 
engaged in making the clothes. 


—— 
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Rubaiyat of the Automobile 


BY 


ll 


Wake! For the Car that scatters into flight A Look of Anguish underneath the Car, We are no other than a Moving Row 
The Hens before it in a flapping Fright, Another Start—a Squeak—a Grunt—a Jar! - Of Automobile Cranks that come and go. 
Drives straight up to your Door, and bids you Come The Aspiration Pipe is working loose ! And what with Goggles and Talc-windowed Veils, 


Out for a Morning Hour of Sheer Delight. The Vapor can’t get out! And there you are! In Motoring Get-up, we’re a Holy Show! 


2 12 17 
Why, if the Soul can know this Glorious Game, For I remember Stopping by the way, But helpless pieces of the Game bestowed 
All other Stunts seem dry and dull and tame ; To tinker up the old Machine one day, Upon the Checker-board of Hill and Road; 
This is the ultimate, triumphant Joy, And with a Reckless and Unbridled tongue, Hither and Thither moved and sped and stopped, 
Automobile Elation is its name! I muttered —Well, I wouldn’t like to say! And One by One back to the Garage towed. 


3 Ss 13 18 
Would you your Last remaining Thousands spend When suddenly an Angel Shape was seen The Car no Question makes of Ayes or Noes, 


About the Secret? Quick about it, Friend! Approaching in an Up-to-date machine, But Here or There as suits its Fancy goes. 
A hair perhaps divides This make from That — Bearing a Vessel which he offered me, But the Bystander, offering Advice, 
And on that Hair, prithee, may Life depend! And bid me smell of it. ’Twas Gasoline! He knows about it all—_ He knows —He KNOWS! 
4 19 


And if in Vain down on the stubborn Floor 

Of Earth you lie. And weary, cramped and sore, 
You gaze to-day; you may as well be Sure 

To-morrow ’twill be Worse than ’twas Before! 


Each year a hundred Models brings, they say. 

Yes, but Who buys the Car of Yesterday ? 
And every mail brings in New Catalogues 

That make a Last Year’s Model fade away ! 


20 
And that Inverted Man, who seems to lie 
Upon the Ground, and Squints with Practis’d Eye. 
Lift not your hands to him for Help. For he 
As impotently works as you or I. 


5 
Waste not your Hour nor in the Vain pursuit 
Of Demonstrators who will loud Dispute ; 
‘¢ This one is Best because it’s painted Red!”’ 
‘¢ That one, because it has a Sweeter Toot!’’ 


21 
Whereat some one of the Loquacious lot 
(Who seem to rise up, jeering, on the Spot!) 
Butts in and says, ‘‘ You’d better test the Coil,’’ 
‘© Your Exhaust Valve Spring’s broke,’’ or, ‘‘ Crank 
Head’s hot!’’ 


° 
Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the Car shall jerk or smoothly run, 
The Wine of Life is in a Motor Trip; 
(Though all the Parts keep breaking one by one!) 


7 

Indeed, with my big Car I’ve run so long 

It seems to me there’s Always something Wrong; 
Faulty Ignition, or a Leaky valve— 

Or maybe the Compression is too strong. 


22 
And this I know. Though in the Magazine 
Perfectly Running Motor Cars I’ve seen, 
It’s quite a Different Proposition when 
They’re on the Road, and filled with Gasoline! 


8 
Then to the Laughing Face that lurks behind 
The veil, I lifted up mine Eyes to find 
Two pouting Lips, demurely murmuring, 
‘¢T don’t See why you ever bought This kind!”’ 


Ces 
The Moving Motor speeds, and having Sped 
Moves on. Nor all the cries and shrieks of Dread 
Shall lure it back to settle Damage Claims, 
Not even if the Victims are Half Dead! 


9 14 24 


Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent The stuff that can with Logic Absolute And when at Last you’ve mastered Valves and Bolts, 

Garage and Club— and heard much Argument The Two-and-Seventy jarring Parts confute; When with no fear of Side-slips, Jars or Jolts, 
About it and about—yet evermore The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice Your Forty H. P. Racer licks up Miles 

Came out more Addled than when in I went! A drop of Oil will into Power transmute. At Meteor Speed, turn on a Few More Volts ! 


10 15 25 
Indeed, I’ve learned to treat it as a Joke Strange, is it not, that of the Myriads who Then in your Glorious Bravery exult! 
When Nuts work loose, or Carburetters choke ; Have empty Tanks and know not what to do, When your Car plunges like a Catapult, 
And then, and then — the Spring, and then the Belt ; Not one will Tell of it when he Returns! Sit Tight, Hold hard, pass everything in Sight! 


A Punctured Tire, or Change Speed Lever broke ! As for Ourselves— Why, we deny it, too! And you will be Surprised at the Result! 
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Make a list of 
the most interesting 
places you ever heard of; 
imaginethegrandest mountain, 
ocean and forest scenery in the 
world; picture miles upon miles of 
sweet peas, blossomsand roses; think 
of millions of orange trees laden with 
golden fruit and you have a mental 
kaleidoscope of the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
Pacific Company extending through 1300 
miles of grandeur—from Los Angeles to 
Portland, Oregon. The COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
Pacific Company has been called the 
“Road of a Thousand Wonders” be- 
cause of its endless attractions ; 
because it has for its way-sta- 
tionsthe placesand wonders 
mostrenowned in Pacific 
Coast history. 


The missions 
of the old Spanish 
Padres; such resorts as 
Del Monte, Paso Robles Hot 
Springs, Santa Barbara, El Pizmo 
Beach, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Byron 
Hot Springs, Shasta Springs, Sisson’s 
Tavern and others—too many to men- 
tion. It is the one way to see such mar- 
vels as the Cypress Forest and Bay of 
Menterey, Big Trees, Pyramids of the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, Morro Rock, 


Cayucos, Devil’s Den, 17-mile Drive, 
Lick Observatory, Stanford University, 
Mt. Tamalpais, Castle Crags, Black 
Butte, Snow-capped Shasta, and 
Game Forests of Oregon, includ- 
ing en route Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Sacramento 
and Portland, 
Oregon. 


It is really 
the only way to see 
California and Oregon to 
the best advantage. Those who 
are interested in visiting the great 
Empire of the West should send for 
the beautifully illustrated book, mailed 
free by Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company, 
g1t5 Merchants Exchange, San Francisco, 
California. To get the true spirit of the 
West, to thrill with its energy, to be 
charmed by its lore, to be entranced 
by its pictures, read the Suse 
Magazine of San Francisco. 
$1.00 a year thus invested is 
next best to a trip to this 
land of perennial 
spring. 
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THE LOVE STORY OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


The Hero of Villette 


By REBECCA HARDING 


N 1891, during a short visit which I made 
to Brussels, I became acquainted, by 
chance, with certain circumstances in 

Charlotte Bronté’s life in that old capital, 
more than half a century before. They 
were trifles in themselves, but they gave 
me a totally new idea of the author of Jane 
Eyre, and made a flesh-and-blood woman 
out of the weird little creature who so 


| magnetized and puzzled the world in the 
| middle of last century. 


The Bronté sisters, perhaps, had more of 
the unreal, intangible quality than any 
other English writers. The public, from 
the first, threw a mystery around them and 
they never yet have been brought out be- 
fore the world into honest daylight. Three 
lean, consumptive women living in a grave- 
yard in the middle of a damp, malarious 
moor, starved in body and mind, with a 
half-mad clergyman for a father, who 
vented his silent rages by firing pistols out 
into the night, and a wholly mad brother, 
standing on his feet ranting curses until he 
dropped dead—these were the material out 
of which the newspaper critics and biog- 
raphers of the day made up their apprecia- 
tions of the new writers. 

The biographers of the Brontés all hinted, 
too, that they possessed the qualities of the 
characters in their books. Emily, a silent, 
wild-eyed girl, the solitary event in whose 
life was its long dying agony, is popularly 
believed to have hidden in her lean little 
body the ferocious passions with which she 
endowed her monstrous heroes and hero- 
ines in Wuthering Heights. Charlotte, 
even when she elected to fill the common- 
place réle in the world of the wife of a very 
commonplace village curate, is still regarded 
askance by the public as a low-voiced, 
soft-eyed monster—a Jane Eyre, a Roches- 
ter and a Rochester’s mad wife all rolled 
into one. 

Genius two of these lonely, sickly women 
undoubtedly possessed—the mysterious 
creative power which enabled them to con- 
ceive abnormal and inhuman qualities and 
to breathe them into their fictitious men and 
women with such force that the public 
received the men and women and gave 
them a permanent place in the world as if 
they had been living souls. But I doubt 
whether the Bronté. sisters in actual fact 
were themselves one whit more abnormal 
than are the lonely, sickly, unmarried 
women of any English or American village. 

The facts of Charlotte’s sojourn in Brus- 
sels, when they came to my knowledge, 
forced this prosaic conviction on me. 

As I said, it was by accident that I 
learned this chapter of her history. Coming 
one day with another American woman 
out of the cathedral we stopped on the steps 
to discuss the Miracle shown on the pictured 
windows inside. 

My readers will recollect the tradition 
that, in the fifteenth century, a Jew stole 
the: Eucharist from the pyx on the altar, 


| took it to his home in a miserable quarter 


of the city, put it into a caldron on the 
street and boiled it. The water, we are 
told, turned at once into blood and over- 
flowed, deluging the street. The Jew was 
torn into pieces by the mob. The city 
abased itself in penitence for the crime 
against the Host, and the five great sover- 
eigns of Europe caused the story of the 
sacrilege to be painted on five windows of 
the cathedral, and humbly offered them to 
appease the wrath of an insulted God. 

As we came out on the steps of the 
cathedral one of us said that there must 
be a monument or other memorial of the 
event on the place where it had occurred, 
though we could find no mention of it 
in any guide-book. A _pleasant-looking 
woman standing near us overheard the 
remark and said promptly: 

“Permit me, Madame. You will find a 
church built on the site of the event, in 
which the Host is elevated every day from 
sunrise to sunset, in token of the Divine 
forgiveness of the sacrilege.” 

She walked down the street with us, 
suggesting other interesting old houses in 
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Brussels not known to Baedeker or to 
Cook tourists. Presently one of us said 
that we intended to go to the Rue d’ Isa- 
belle in search of the pensionnat of M. 
Hegér in which Charlotte Bronté had 
taught, and which she had made immortal 
in Villette. 

Our guide hesitated, coloring a little, 
and then she said gayly: ‘“‘ No one can show 
you that house so well as I. It is con- 
ducted now precisely as it was in Miss 
Bronté’s time by my sister. We are the 
daughters of M. Hegér.” 

Naturally we gave up the afternoon to 
her and to the school. What old church 
could have any associations which would 
mean as much to us as those of the class- 
rooms and the dusky garden paths in which 
the poor little English girl wore out the 
best years of her life, in the futile passion 
which she afterward shrieked out for the 
whole world to hear? 

Our guide, Madame P., was the youngest 
of the Hegér children, the ‘‘Georgette”’ 
whom Charlotte describes in Villette as an 
“affectionate, lisping petite,’ and for 
whom she really seems to have felt the 
natural, wholesome affection that every 
woman has for an innocent child. You 
will remember how very little there was in 
Charlotte Bronté’s nature that was whole- 
some or natural. 

“Georgette”” had married a man of 
means and influence. The Hegér family, 
I found, had long held a well-established 
and honorable position in Brussels. Their 
standing among their fellow-citizens was 
not affected by the esclandre which followed 
their connection with Miss Bronté, and 
which made them the subject of the world’s 
gossip. ; 

M. Hegér was an able, excitable man of 
keen insight, who threw himself with fiery 
enthusiasm and passionate belief into one 
hobby after another. His hobbies were, 
as a rule, high and pure in purpose, but 
usually wholly impracticable. He was— 
we found—still living and still exercised a 
supervision over the school controlled by 
his daughter. Many of the girls trained in 
thisschool were of highrank. Among them 
had been one of the royal princesses of 
Belgium. She was a classmate of one of 
M. Hegér’s daughters, and the two girls 
contracted a close friendship for each other 
which lasted into middle life. They kept 
up a close correspondence for many years, 
in which the Princess wrote freely to her 
friend of her most private affairs. 

Mademoiselle Hegér died suddenly. 

“Before night,” said her sister, ‘‘my 
papa made a package of all of the Princess’ 
letters, folded it in a white paper, sealed it 
with white wax, and sent it to her Highness. 
He would not allow her to spend a single 
night in doubt and anxiety about them.” 

The Hegérs, in fact, appeared to be 
people who would promptly do the delicate 
and honorable thing in any such domestic 
crisis. 

Their feeling toward Charlotte was 
naturally extremely bitter. She had un- 
doubtedly received constant and great 
kindness from their mother, and in return 
had held her up as ‘“‘Madame Beck,” to 
the contempt of the world. 

Madame P. was apparently not sorry 
that she had the opportunity to tell the 
true story of Charlotte Bronté to Americans. 
She offered her attentions and hospitality 
to us with a cordial and charming grace, 
welcomed us to her own home and took us 
to the pensionnat with which Villette has 
made the world familiar. 

We found the classrooms unchanged; 
we sat on the very chair in which Lucy 
Snowe describes herself at work, now 
taming the huge, lazy Belgian girls by her 
dumb heats of fury, now skillfully warding 
off her lover’s outbursts of passion—frenzies 
of rage to-day and of love to-morrow. 

The following account of Charlotte 
Bronté’s connection with the pensionnat 
and the Hegér family, was given to me by 
Madame P. It is that which is believed 
now in Brussels. I see no reason to doubt 
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although it differs in some particulars 
‘om the statement of Mrs. Gaskell in her 
iography. 
It is as follows: Emily Bronté entered 
te school as a pupil, but Charlotte as a 
ursery-governess. Their means were so 
mited that this was the only way in which 
yey could carry out their wish to spend six 
‘onths in a school where French was 
»oken, in order that they might acquire 
re language. 
Charlotte was engaged to take care of the 
egér children and to teach them English. 
ut so great was her eagerness to learn 
rench and so marvelous the ability which 
eshowed, that Madame Hegér’ssympathy 
aroused for the poor little English 
oman, and she arranged that she should 
» partially relieved of her duties as nursery- 
aid and should receive lessons from M. 
egér himself. This kindly plan was 
qried out by Madame Hegér at the 
erifice of her own interests and at no 
tle daily inconvenience. 
This Belgian schoolmistress, about whom 
‘ere raged so long a whirlwind of gossip, 
ems to have been, simply, an able, shrewd 
it generous woman, quite capable of 
crificing her own plans and comfort for a 
sedy English girl, but not at all likely to 
rmit the English girl to impose upon her 
the smallest degree, 
Madame P.’s statement of their rela- 
ons, aS you See, corresponds exactly with 
narlotte’s own account of Lucy Snowe’s 
sition in Madame Beck’s household. 
1e tells us that she began as a nursery- 
aid, was promoted to the position of 
holar, and, later, of teacher. 
She gives us the history of the love which 
ew up between the fiery little professor 
id his cold, sickly English pupil. There 
no more real love story in our literature. 
‘e know, as we read, that it is the history 
an actual occurrence; that somewhere 
is half-starved, anzemic,;ugly girl did meet 
is brilliant, ill-tempered little man and 
sured out on him all the hoarded, fierce 
ission of her life. 
The account given in Brussels is that 
e infatuation of the little English teacher 
ir M. Hegér was soon apparent to all the 
hool and was not long concealed from 
$s wife. Charlotte Bronté was suddenly 
mmoned home by the death of her aunt. 
'had long been her intention to open a 
hool in England; her father was becoming 
ind, her brother was almost uncontrol- 
ble from drink. Every circumstance and 
‘dition of her life made it necessary for 
r to remain in England. But she chose 
| turn her back on all home-duties and to 
turn to Brussels, where she was offered a 
lary of only sixteen pounds per annum, 
fusing one of fifty pounds in England. 
Her English biographers give no reason 
ic this choice, but the French accounts 
luntly ascribe it to her mad devotion to 
ir master, M. Hegér. She remained in 
‘e school despite the cold discouragement 
| Madame Hegér. She was at last dis- 
issed by her and sent back to England. 
!om thence she constantly wrote passion- 
e@ letters to M. Hegér. 
Madame P. assured me that her father had 
‘eserved these letters until within a few 
aa of my visit to Brussels. Their liter- 
y value made him unwilling to destroy 
em. Both he and his wife apparently 
‘d laughed at the mad infatuation of the 
inglish Mees—no longer young —and oh, 
sugly! So gauche!” - 
‘Poor Charlotte! 
The recital of the little incidents of her 
‘ily life in the Rue d’ Isabelle soon made 
‘avery real person tome. It was plain 
at the lean, silent little woman had burn- 
z in her that mysterious flame of genius 
nich probably nobody about herrecognized 
it M. Hegér. Apart from that, she was 
ecisely what the daughter of a prejudiced, 
‘or clergyman would be, brought up on 
lonely moor, ignorant of the every-day 
orld and of social life, prejudiced, bigoted, 
d totally lacking in that most wholesome 
ality in any woman or man—common- 
ase. atever was in the world outside 
Haworth was in her opinion ignoble and 
satemptible. The worship and doctrines 
bo great Roman and Greek churches 
re dismissed as ‘‘silly”’ by this bumptious 
tle person. The Belgian nation was 
pe aside contemptuously as ‘‘nothing.”’ 
act, the whole outside world counted 
nothing to this self-centred English 
man. 
The key to Charlotte Bronté’s whole life, 
2 one dominant motive that urged her 
year after year, was a hunger to be 
ed. The desire to find her fellow-soul — 
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her mate—which is a tender, obscure im- 
pulse in the character of most women, was 
fierce as the clutching of starvation in 
Charlotte. It is the one motif of her writ- 
ing. In the time when, as a child, she was 
in love with the son of a neighboring York- 
shire farmer whose brutality and virile 
coarseness she has immortalized in Roches- 
ter, in the days of her infatuation with the 
mild, blue-eyed young doctor whom she 
painted as St. John, to the years spent in 
the little chamber where for years Madame 
Beck’s protégé looked with despair at her 
homely face in the dingy mirror, and 
worshiped Paul Emanuel, she was torn 
by the same hunger to be loved—to be 
loved and wooed like fairer women. 

Near the end of her life this unsatisfied 
passion drove her to marry a man whom 
she had once held up to ridicule in print, 
jeering at his commonplace stupidity. A 
good, worthy soul, who loved and tended 
her faithfully, but who was no more akin 
to her than is the tallow of the candle to 
the flame which it feeds. 

When Miss Bronté returned to England 
she began at once to write and to put her 
own history and passions into print for the 
whole world to see. The Professor was a 
sketch of M. Hegér, which she afterward 
enlarged in the Paul Emanuel of Villette. 
This later book was, in fact, so accurate a 
description of her own life in the pensionnat 
that it drew the attention of the whole 
reading world to the little school in Brus- 
sels. Poor Madame Hegér, to her amaze- 
ment, was held up to universal scorn and 
contempt. 

Her daughter, one day, led me up to the 
portrait of a middle-aged woman with a 
face full of kind, noble meanings. 

“That is Maman,’’ she said. 
Madame Beck?” 

Villette, in which Charlotte Bronté laid 
bare her heart to the public, and took 
deliberate revenge on the wife of the man 
whom she loved, was undoubtedly a work 
of genius. But surely the exposure and 
the revenge were ignoble and paltry. 

The novel, I learned in Brussels, produced 
great excitement in that community when 
it appeared —not because the grave conven- 
tional burghers gave a moment’s thought 
to Charlotte, her woes, or her brilliant 
powers, but because the book asserted that 
flirtations with outside lovers were possible 
to the jewnes demoiselles in the Hegér 
pensionnat, and that audacious gallants 
could smuggle love-letters to their daugh- 
ters under the very nose of Madame Hegér. 
The school tottered to its foundations. 
But I was told “‘it was too securely ground- 
ed in the confidence of the court and gentry 
to fall. A paper was drawn up by many of 
the noble women in Belgium who had been 
educated by Madame Hegér, testifying to 
their profound confidence and faith in her 
and in her institution.” 

The public were shown that it was a 
sheer impossibility to convey a billet-doux 
from the outside into the garden, and then 
Charlotte was dismissed as a malicious 
little gossip, and Brussels promptly for- 
got her and—her book. 

It seemed to me that M. Hegér, at 
that time a man of eighty, had a certain 
gratification in his notoriety. He was 
satisfied that England never had produced 
a woman of genius so great as that of his 
protégé, and he was equally confident 
that he alone had discovered the mystic 
fire in her, and had nursed it to life. What- 
ever Charlotte Bronté had given to the 
world was, in his belief, due to M. Hegér. 

While I was in Brussels he was passing 
through the Rue d’ Isabelle one dark night 
and ran into a group of English tourists, 
who were gazing anxiously at the walls of 
the pensionnat, discussing eagerly the story 
of Villette and its hero. ‘‘Was he lost 
when the ship went down?” they asked, 
arguing the matter to and fro. 

M. Hegér climbed unseen to the top of 
the steps which lead down to the street. 
Then he turned, facing them in the dark- 
ness, and flashing his lantern on his face 
cried: ‘‘Behold! I am Paul Emanuel!” — 
and vanished, chuckling, into the night. 

It was precisely a thing which Lucy 
Snowe’s vain, hot-tempered little lover 
would have done. 

M. Hegér died soon afterward. 

We may condemn Charlotte Bronté as 
weak and umderbred when she laid bare 
her passion to the world and painted for 
us the human, chivalric little man whom 
she loved. But what would we have lost 
if she had not done it! Surely the world 
is a poe world because Paul Emanuel 
is in it! 
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RE BUILT of the best materials in the world under methods 
and processes more advanced than those employed in any 
automobile factory other than our own. 
cost of production has been permitted to interfere with making 
perfect every part and piece of each model, whether pertaining 
to mechanism, bodywork or general equipment. 
of making the crankshafts, for instance, is six times greater than 
that of any previously made in this country. 
these cars, each according to its power and place, will yield the 
greatest things possible in motor service. 


Mark XLVII 


standard body, $4,500. 
or Landaulet body, $5,000 to $5,500. 


Mark XLVI 


An entirely new model. 


passengers. Price, $3,000. 


= Perpetuating Mark XLIV, one of the most successful of medium-weight 
Mark XLIV 2 18 h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; 
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40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet; sliding gear transmission, 
four speeds and one reverse; jump spark ignition from storage battery; new 
pattern automatic carburetor; special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, crankshaft and jackshaft; 
crankshaft machined cold out of solid block; double chain drive; r-beam front axle forged in one 
piece ; pressed steel frame; ro8-inch wheel base; seat starting; new pattern brakes. 
With rr2-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limousine 


24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor; 
shaft drive, sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse; low tension 
make and break magneto current ignition ; special chrome-nickel steel gears and shafts, crankshaft 
machined cold out of solid block; 1-beam front axle forged in one piece; rotary pump oil 
lubrication; pressed steel frame, 98-inch wheel base; double side entrance body seating five 
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frame length increased eight inches, giving ample room forward of each seat; wheel base increased 


to go inches. 


Rear seat widened five inches; double side entrance body. 
which will climb any hill and maintain a speed of 35 miles per hour on the level. 


An ideal family car, 
Price, $1,750. 


Columbia Electric Carriages 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request 


At New York we shall exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. 


Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. 
15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 
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Rim 
Can be Removed 
in Thirty Seconds 


That’s gospel truth, though it sounds like a “fish 
story.”’ Stop in at the CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
or any branch store and do it yourself. Have a friend 
hold the watch. Then you’ll know we’re not exaggera- 
ting a particle. 

You won’t need a single tool —just your fingers. 

You see the flanges on the Universal Rims are Rings. 
You lift out a locking-ring (held in the right hand in 
the illustration) and then pull the outside flange right off, 
likea ring off your finger. Then slide off the tire. 


It’s ridiculously easy and much different from per- 
spiring away for two or three hours before an interested 
audience, prying away with ‘‘jimmies’’ and other 


burglar tools. 

Now there are other good features about THE 
GOODYEAR DETACHABLE AUTO TIRE ON UNI- 
VERSAL RIM, just as important—just as trouble saving, 
just as money saving. 

Taken together they wipe out at one sweep full 90 
per cent. of all Auto Tire Troubles. 

It wou’t Rim Cut. You can ride it absolutely flat for 
miles without even marring the casing. 

It won’t Creep, though not mechanically fastened to 
the rim in any way. 

It is the /¢veltes¢t and most resilient Auto Tire on the 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seneca St., AKRON, O. 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


6 Merrimac St. 


Boston . Buffalo. 719 Main St. Cincinnati . 242 East Fifth St. 
Chicago 110 Lake St. Denver 220 Sixteenth St. San Francisco . Geo. P. Moore & 
St. Louis 712-714 Morgan St. New York Cor. 64th St. Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave, 
Philadelphia 1521 Spring St. and Broadway Detroit 242 Jefferson Ave. 


Bailey Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered 
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market, though 
(paradoxical as it 
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may seem) it is also the most durable. 
This tire is 90 per cent. puncture proof. 
These are general statements. We 
haven’t space for further details. But 


every one of these statements is /7e and 
WE CAN PROVE IT. 

It will only take a minute to show you 
the why and the wherefore if you will stop 
at our booth at THE CHICAGO AUTO= 
MOBILE SHOW. Or, drop into one of 
our Branch Stores, and we'll show you 
there. Or, write us, and we'll send you 
a book that will show youve. 

Don’tspend a cent forthis tire and rim,and don't 


ask the maker to put it on your next season’s car till 
you are convinced on every point. Butin your ow 
tterest,if you are seeking relief from Tire Troubles, 
give us achanceto convince you. WECAN DOJIT. 
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ay Davis 


Defending an Actress 


ISS FAY DAVIS is the possessor of a 
puritanical sense of propriety, an in- 
heritance from a long line of New England 
ancestors; and, though she has also an in- 
stinetive sense of humor which for the most 
part acts as a saving grace, she was not 
above being very much annoyed, of late, 
when it was reported that she was secretly 
married. 

She very promptly traced the report 
back to its source. 

In a general conversation, it appeared, 
some one had said that he had seen her kiss 
a man good-by at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Now, gossip is nowhere more deadly 
than in the world of player folk, and an 
English friend of hers rose to the occasion 
with the best-intentioned gallantry. He 
said that to his personal knowledge the man 
was her husband. Miss Davis is now pray- 
ing to be saved from her friends. As it 
happened, the man was her brother. 


Getting ‘‘On” to Barrie 


N HIS later manner, as the literary critics 
would call it, J. M. Barrie, while unfail- 
ingly popular in England, has proved a sad 
trial to our American vanity as a nation of 
humorists. His fun is so much a matter of 
personal whim, not to say idiosyncrasy, as 
to elude most people who are not professed 
and practiced Barrieites. The Admirable 
Crichton was scarcely a success, in spite of 
Mr. Gillette’s popularity, and Little Mary, 
his comedy centring in the human stomach 
—Sentimental Tummy one critic called it— 
was a flat failure here, though it ran for 
months in London and to crowded houses. 
Peter Pan, in which Maude Adams is ap- 
pearing, is undoubtedly successful, but is, 
nevertheless, a sore trial to many a steady- 
going man in the street. 

A well-known theatrical manager lately 
overheard two noted race-track sports try- 
ing to decide on a play for the evening over 
their dinner at Delmonico’s. 

One was for Miss Adams and the new 
Barrie play, and the other was for almost 
anything else. Finally the non-Barrieite 
concluded: 

“Tl make you a sporting proposition: 
You go to the play, and I'll go to Kid 
McCoy’s. At the end of the first act, join 
me there. If you’re ‘on,’ I'll go in and sit 
through the play. If you’re not ‘on,’ the 
seats and the supper will be on you.”’ 


Frohman as Barrie Enthusiast 


R. CHARLES FROHMAN was as 
anxious over the fate of Peter Pan 
as was Miss Adams. To the theatrical 
world he is the Napoleon of the drama—a 
man of limitless ambition, and an iron 
nerve in achieving it. Personally, how- 
ever, he is retiring to the point of shyness. 
He has almost never been known to appear 
ona first night, and is seldom in the audience 
at any time. But to his friends, whom he 
might number on his fingers, he is very 
human and sympathetic. 

It was Miss Adams’ success in The Little 
Minister that laid the cornerstone of his 
fortune, and her fate in Peter Pan meant to 
him something that cannot be measured 


in the receipts of the box-office. 
seen Barrie’s Little Mary fail disastrously, 
and his Admirable Crichton floated into a 
dubious vogue by Mr. Gillette’s personal 


popularity—for, with all our pride in our | 


American sense of humor, we are far behind 
London in appreciating the finer and more 
intellectual shadings of nonsense. But Mr. 
Frohman liked Peter Pan—he thoroughly 
believed in fairies—and his whole heart 
was in its success. 

In the anxious days before the first 
Broadway performance, Miss Fay Davis 
asked him what the play was like. 


Superman, she is unable to go to the per- 
formance, and will probably never see it; 


but she is very fond of Barrie and, of course, | 


intensely interested in Miss Adams. Mr. 
Frohman, full of hope and fear, sat down 
and told her, scene by scene, all that is said 
and done in all of the five acts. He has a 
strong sense for acting, as all whom he has 


rehearsed bear witness, and he mimicked | 


the various performances marvelously, even 
to the fairy, Tinker—which must have 


been very amusing, for Mr. Frohman, who | 


is very short and very round, is as little like 
a fairy as possible. His account of the play 
was so vivid and minute, Miss Davis says, 
that she will always feel as if she had seen it 
act by act and heard it line by line. 


A Chorus Girl Who Read Buckle 


Te eee life is not quite so demo- | 
cratic as the public sometimes imag- | 


ines. No smart set can be more exclusive 
than the principals of some companies in 
their deportment toward the support. A 
young woman who had an ambition to act 
managed to get asmall part by means of her 
social connections, and joined the company 
incognito. The play treated theatrical life, 


and one of the scenes represented a rehearsal | 
The aspiring young actress | 


in progress. 
was a chorus girl. During the long waits 
she used to take refuge in the dark seclusion 
of a box and read by the light from the stage. 
Here she was discovered by Miss Millie 
James, who had the leading part. Miss 
James fell into affable conversation, and 
took up the book. It was Buckle’s History 
of Civilization. 

“Fancy!’’ she exclaimed. ‘A chorus 
girl reading a book with a title like that!”’ 

As it turned out, Miss James’ surprise was 
quite justified. At the end of four long- 
suffering weeks the young woman who read 
Buckle’s History of Civilization no longer 
fancied being a chorus girl, and slipped back 
into private life. 


Authorand Manager at Rehearsal 


T IS one of the theatrical traditions that 
stage managers are distinguished for 
their manners, temper and language—all of 
them being bad. But the past decade, 
which has brought a marked advance in the 
literary quality of our theatric output, has 
placed the author above the old stage man- 
ager, and thus abolished the reign of terror. 
For men of intelligence know that anger and 
hysteria do not normally produce good art. 
David Belasco, who in his curtain speeches 
breathes rage and defiance against his ene- 
mies of the theatrical syndicate, is benignity 
itself to his actors. For the most part he sits 
in one of the front rows of the orchestra, and 
says what he has to say in a still, small voice. 
He has been known to drill his scene-shift- 
ers, electrician and actors twenty-six hours 
on a stretch, rehearsing the smallest detail 
in the lighting or the least word in the dia- 
logue, without once lifting or quickening 
his voice. The result is that, as regards the 
externals of stage management, his produc- 
tions have set a new standard of excellence. 
Augustus Thomas sits back in the audi- 
torium to get a fairer perspective on the 
stage picture, but rather than lift his voice 
uses a megaphone. Being a wit, he mingles 
his criticisms with pleasantry that seldom, 
however, verges upon satire, and if it does is 
of the mildest and most amiable character. 
And this in spite of the fact that in private 
life, when he is aroused, he has a fighting 
temper. Clyde Fitch sits at a kitchen table 
among his actors and smokes a cigarette. 
Much of the effect of his scenes depends upon 
the minutiz of intonation and deportment, 
and when the actors fail of the precise effect 
he himself represents it for them. In almost 
any of his pieces those who have seen him at 
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Whether -you pick out your-car at the automobile show or buy at 
your leisure later on—make the salesman prove his claims. 
There would ‘be: lots less. money wasted on poor cars if more 
people insisted’ upon “being. shown.’ Dealers, selling Peerless | 
Direct Drive. Motor Cars do not fear that’ request—they invite 
it: Let our salesman at the show or the Peerless agent | 
nearest you show you wherein the Peerless is the best | 
made, highest grade’ car on the. market, and let him |j 
give you a Peerless. ride. - : 
On request we will send you our 1906. catalogue anda. letter | 
of introduction to our nearest agent. We can't begin to tell |} 
you here wherein the Peerless excels all other automo- |f 
biles; it does though, as Peerless users well know. Its |j 


achievements have shown it— and we want you to |f 
give our representative a chance to prove it to you 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO | 
39 Lisbon Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Members:A:L, A: M. 


If you are thinking of buying an auto- 
mobile, there are a hundred reasons why 
you should get a Cadillac. Don’t decide 
upon a machine until you have thor- 
oughly investigated the remarkably fine 
and complete line offered for 1906. 

From it you can select a car to suit any 
requirements, whether a smart runabout 
at $750, a 40 horse-power touring cal 
_at $3,750 or one of the several inter- 
mediate types. : 


We want you—everybody —to com- 
pare point for point, the many advan- 
tageous features of the Cadillac. Then 
you will appreciate why it is the most 
easily operated, most economically main- 
tained, most dependable of motor cars. 
In beauty of design and finish it is 
unsurpassed. 


We can offer no greater argument ol 
Cadillac superiority than the fact that in 
four years the Cadillac Motor Car Com-) 
pany has grown from a small beginning 
to the largest automobile manufacturing 
establishment in the world. 


Don’t fail to see the Cadillac at the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows. 


Illustrated booklet O and address 
of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


q We have established a “BANKING BY MAIL” department, by means 
of which we accept deposits of ONE DOLLAR or more from residents in 
all parts of the civilized globe, affording them the same protection for their 
savings and the same rate of interest as we do to our local patrons. 


and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER 
Not Ready-Made 


$6 to $25 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money 


Our Style Book, sent 
free, explains how we can 
fit you by mail, and con- < 
tains 150 illustrations of ™ 
the latest Winter styles. | 

We send with it samples 
selected from our stock of 
over 400 of the new Win- 
ter materials. 


VISITING COSTUMES 
«$6.00 to $20 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
$7.50 to $25 


SEPARATE SKIRTS 
" - $3.50 to $12 


RAIN COATS 
$9.75 to $20 


JACKETS and COATS 
$5.75 to $25 


We Send FREE ate part of Sp United States our 


inter Style Book, showing 
the latest New York Fashions, and containing simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us ag name and address and simply say, “Send me 
your Style Book and Samples,” and be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and 
about the colors you desire. 

rite to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 1'7 Years. 


LIVERS & POND 


If You Want a 
Piano Write Us 


We are large 
makers of 
strictly first- 
class instru- 
ments and if 
no dealer in 
: : your locality 
- sells the Ivers 
& Pond Pianos we can supply you from Boston. 
Our beautiful catalogue, special list of cash and 
time prices and unique proposition to buyers 
mailed promptly. Pianos shipped subject to 
approval. Wetake oldinstrumentsinexchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


103 Boylston Street, Boston 


*¢* Say, this 
is great!’’ 


Winter Suits 
: 


THe 
“HUSTLER: 
| ASH SIFTER 


No. 


“HUSTLER” 


No dust,no dirt, nothing disagreeable about 
it. Simply put ashes in, shut the cover, give 
the crank a few turns and it’s done. You 
save all the coal from the ashes and it’s 
clean. Pays for itself the first season and 
it’s good for years. Notice the name— 
“HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t it 
send your name and his and ask for 
catalogue No. 5. 


HILL DRYER CO., 305 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


| 
BUY FROM THE 


manuracturer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
b Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE — Our elaborate new catalog, telling / 
‘all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


¢ by ordering all of your 
Save Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 


through us. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Free. Better write foritto-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 
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rehearsal can catch in what his actors do the 
recise quality of his voice and manner. 

e is more vivacious than Mr. Thomas, and 
as unfailingly sympathetic. 

It is the general opinion of the people Mr. 
Fitch has rehearsed that, if he had chosen, 
he might have been as distinguished as a 
character actor as he isas an author. When 
Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott produced 
The Cowboy and the Lady they had trouble 
in finding an actor for a small part which 
required a single burst of excited eloquence. 
Mr. Fitch acted it so much better than any 
one else that Mr. Goodwin urged him to ap- 
pear in the part, and Mr. Charles Frohman 
gave his hearty consent. But Mr. Fitch, 
very wisely no doubt, stuck to his last. 

Mr. Frohman himself is patient at re- 
hearsals, much more so than many of the 
managers he employs, and has vivid histri- 
onic abilities. As he is very short and fat, 
with a big round head flat on his shoulders, 
he makes an amusing appearance when, as 
frequently happens, he shows his leading 
ladies how they should conduct themselves. 
But one and all they have a profound re- 
spect for his judgment and admiration for 
his good humor. 


A Rising American Dramatist 


(Gree KLEIN has long been known 
as an able adapter and dramatizer, but 
he owes his recent opportunities as an 
original dramatist to his association with 
David Belasco. It is he who has given 
David Warfield both of the plays by means 
of which he has so suddenly gained his high 
place as a legitimate actor—The Auctioneer 
and The Music Master. These pieces Mr. 
Klein modestly describes as ‘‘vehicles”’; 
but this year he has come forth with a play 
that stands on its own feet. 

He strongly believes that contemporary 
American life offers one of the most fruitful 
fields for the dramatist in the modern 
world, and that its most characteristic and 
dramatic phases centre in politics and in 
business. The Lion and the Mouse is the 
result of this conviction. The central fig- 
ure is a captain of industry who has many 
traits in common with Rockefeller and 
Rogers, and the heroine is the author of a 
book in which the character of the great 
financier is searchingly described. Some 
one has suggested that the original of the 
heroine is Miss Ida Tarbell, though the sim- 
ilarity is not strong. 

The great scenes of the play are those in 
which the heroine beards the financial lion 
in his den, in order to save her father from 
undeserved ruin and disgrace. The ma- 
chinery of the play has been called melo- 
dramatic, but both the central situation 
and the characters exert a powerful spell 
on the audience, and have carried it to 
striking success in Boston as well as in 
New York. 


Ten-T wenty-Thirty Music 


Ce FROHMAN has the repu- 
tation among the actors he has re- 
hearsed as being a very able stage manager; 
but the fact remains that, in comparison 
with the productions of Clyde Fitch and 
David Belasco, each of whom in his way 
is an original and creative artist, Mr. 
Frohman’s productions have not always 
shone. A playgoer whose curiosity ex- 
tends to the world behind the footlights 
has been trying for some time to find out the 
exact nature of his abilities. The actors all 
admit that he has little command of lan- 
guage, and that when he attempts to show 
what he means in action he makes a rather 
amusing figure; but still they insist that his 
ideas are good, and that by hook or by crook 
he makes them understood. 

Some light was thrown on the dark 
question of late by an anecdote told by one 
of the Frohman stars. A certain scene 
called for soft music, and the orchestra in- 
sisted on playing it too softly. Mr. Froh- 
man repeatedly called on the leader, Mr. 
Furst, to playlouder. Finally heexclaimed: 
“T tell you, you’ve got to play that music 
forte!” Mr. Furst objected that to play 


it forte would drown out every word the | 


actors were saying. But Mr. Frohman 
ersisted, and so the band let itself loose. 
ot a word of the text could be heard. Mr. 


Frohman rushed to the footlights and 


commanded silence. 

“Not that kind of forte!” he exclaimed, 
with a commanding gesture. ‘‘All I want 
is ten-twenty-thirty forte.”’ 

The reference, of course, was to the ten- 
twenty-thirty theatres, which are the lowest 
known to the profession. 
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WINTON Tire-Saving 


IRES are the costliest item in Motoring 
expense. 
Big Tires cost more than small Tires 
of similar grade, of course. 

But, big Tires cover more ground at every 
turn of the Crankshaft, and at every stroke of 
the piston. 

That means greater road speed, with the 
same amount of piston-wear, gasoline, electricity 
and lubrication. 

Big Tires also mean smoother-running, and 
less vibration, Because, a big Tire won’t drop 
ito ruts in the road, as a smaller tire must do. 

And, big Tires have less pressure on them 
per square inch of contact with the road, 

They also bridge over railway tracks, or 
humps better, take a broader tread on poor 
traction, and have a greater area of stretchy 
rubber to divide the bouncing over, on rough 
roads, ; 

* * * 


But, you knew all ‘hat before — perhaps. 

And, perhaps you wondered why more Cars 
were not equipped with big Tires. 

Well, here’s the answer! 

Big Tires cost the Car Manufacturer a 
great deal more to equip each car with than 
smaller Tires, 

And, when a big Tire goes ‘“ busted”? on a 
Car it costs the Owner considerably more to 
replace it than a smaller Tire. 

And, Owners realize that the replacing of 
Tires is practically a sure thing to figure on 
about once a season with the average car. 

The conclusions are evident. 

Now, Mr. Motorist : 

The Winton Model K has the best veason 
in the world for using big Tires. 

That reason consists in the Winton patented 
Twin-springs, which have been lengthened 
and perfected after last year’s period of use and 
success. 

These Winton Twin-springs take up half 
the work of the Tives, and so make the said 
Tires Jast about twice as long as they would 
have lasted with any ofher kind of Springs. 

That constitutes owr license to put on the 
New Winton Model K the finest set of big 
34-inch Tires on any American car. 

Because, the Winton Twin-springs will take 
care of these costly Tires so they rarely need 
renewing. 

* * * 


Now how do they save the Tires? you ask. 

Well, Springs, you know, should be adjusted 
to the load they carry, in order to give effective 
service. 

When you load a set of ordinary Motor- 
Car springs with four heavy People, you over- 
load them. 

Then thespriugs compel the Pneumatic Tires 
to do part of the bouncing, over rough roads — 
bouncing that the springs should have taken 
care of themselves. 

When only two people are seated in a two- 
seated Car, the regular springs are too stiff to 


respond readily to the vibrations caused by run- 
ning over rough roads, or ‘“‘thank-ye-mums.”’ 

In this case the Pneumatic 7ires being 
“quicker’’ (more responsive than the over-stiff 
Springs) take up the jar defore the under-loaded 
springs have had ¢zme to act. 

And that, too, wears out the Tires by 
making them do sfring-work, in addition to 
traction-work and the obstruction - bridging, 
which should be their sole duty, if they would 
retain long-life. 


* * * 


Now, the Winton Twin-springs are really 
two sets In one. 

With light loads, and smooth-running, only 
one set of the Twin simgle springs comes into 
play. 

This set is more supple, more responsive 
to slight jars, and ordinary vibrations, than even 
the Pneumatic Tires are. 

So, they take up two-thirds of the vibration 
and jar before the Tires are called upon to 
do it. 

In this way they anticipate Vire-work on 
the largest part of that springing which 
cracks, breaks, deflates and wears out Pneu- 
matic Tires. 

And, when the Winton Model K Car is 
Sully-loaded, or when it runs at high speed over 
rough roads even lightly-loaded, this is what 
happens — 

The leaves of the light primary set of 
springs then sag down and rest on the second 
or auxiliary set of leaves—which are shackled 
to the light primary set as a reserve source 
of strength. 

* * * 


Consider the Result, Mr. Motorist. 

The two sets of springs (leaves) then work 
together, as one heavy set would; giving fwice 
the strength when that 1s needed, and twice 
the responsiveness when the extra strength is 
not needed. 

This adjustment to light loads or heavy 
loads is automatic, and graduated as finely 
as the Winton Pneumatic Speed - Control, 
which gives you any speed desired, between 
4 miles an hour and 50 miles, merely by pressure 
of your right foot upon a soft spring pedal. 

Without the Tire-savimg effect of the pat- 
ented Winton Twin-springs, a superb set of 
Giant Tires like those on the Winton Model 
K might prove an expensive luxury on any Car 
not equipped with Twin-Springs. 

— Four Cylinder Vertical Motor. 

— Self-starting from the Seat, 

— New Compensating Carburetor. 

— New Precision “‘ Shooting”’ Oiler. 

— Magnificent Carriage work —dashing 
Style, and superb upholstering. 

Price, $2,500, and only one Model made this 
season, 

Our book, ‘‘ The Motor Car Dissected,”’ tells 
the reasons. Write for a copy to— 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland is quoted 
as saying of the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Take the luxuri- 
ous California 
Limited and stop 
off to visit Grand 
Canyon... For 
descriptive book- 
lets, address Pas- 
senger Dept., A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. 
System, Railway 
Exch’ ge, Chicago 


&& 


The perfect service at 
El Tovar hotel aston 


ished me. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


That Long-Distance Telephone 
I 
Far West Horet, N. D., 


eraurielenas December 10, 1905. 


Tuesday next will be your birthday. Itis 
three months since we have heard each 
other’s voices. On Tuesday at 10 a. M. 
(noon with you in Connecticut) I am going 
to call you up. Be ready to run into Ed 
Blake’s as soon as he calls you. I wish you 
had a ’phone and then you'd be spared 
a half-mile walk—so would he. Perhaps 
you’d better go to Ed’s and wait for me to 
call you up. 

It would be like home to hear your voice. 
Never mind the expense; this is my treat. 

No more now as my man is coming to see 
me and I must go to the sample room. 

Your loving husband, Tom. 


II 

The letter of Thomas to Helen goes as far 
as Ohio and is then destroyed in a train 
wreck, so Helen does not know what is ex- 
pected of her on her birthday. She wonders 
why she gets no letter and becomes appre- 
hensive. 


III 

It is Helen’s birthday. It is also snowing 
hard. 

Helen is nursing a cold and is wondering 
why she has not heard from Tom. 

Through the blinding snow comes Ed 
Blake on horseback, at a gallop. 

Her heart sinks. Tom is injured or some- 
thing. 

“Can you get up behind me? Tom wants 
to talk to you from North Dakota. Think 
of that!” 

“Not really! Oh, he must be sick. Can 
they talk that far?” 

“Hurry, Helen! He is waiting at the 
other end hundreds of miles away.” 

‘Just think of it! I’ve got an awful cold, 
but I would go ten miles to hear Tom’s 
voice, dear man.” 

‘‘Wrap up warmly and ride the horse 
yourself. I'll follow on foot; it’s down to 
zero.”’ 


Iv 

Tom in a stifling hot telephone booth is 
waiting for Helen. 

“She evidently didn’t take my advice 
and go to Ed’s. Awkward waiting. 

“Hello, Central, got my wife?” 

Central (flippantly): ‘No, lost her?” 

“Say, young woman, don’t get gay! I 
want 4 B, Wallingford, Connecticut, and I 
want it quick.”’ 

“They don’t answer. I'll ring you up.” 

Thomas reels out into fresher air and 
waits around for a quarter of an hour. 

“Hope it’s mild weather at home. Won’t 
Helen be pleased to hear me talk to her on 
her birthday!”’ 

Telephone bell rings; Tom jumps into 
the booth, closes the door and prepares to 
suffocate once more. 


“Hello! That you, Helen? Helen, it’s 
Tom.” 

“Who are you? This is Watson & 
Jones.”’ 


“Oh, Central, ring them off! J want my 
wife, Helen Anderson, 4 B, Wallingford.”’ 


v 

Helen, exhausted from her exposure, 
manages to grasp the receiver in her numb 
fingers and says: “Is that you, Tom?” 

(Voice): ‘‘He expected them to dinner 
and they didn’t come on account of the 
snow.” 

(Another voice): ‘‘Oh, what a shame. 
Bella’s got a cold and Sam’s chilblains are 
awful.” 

Helen: ‘‘Central, give me my husband 

‘“Who’s your husband?” 

“Thomas Anderson.” 

“T haven’t got him.” 

“No, no, I know it. Oh, I’m half sick. 
He’s talking to me out in Dakota.” 

‘No, he isn’t. He got disgusted and quit 
ten minutes ago.” 

‘“Was he well?” 

“‘What he said didn’t sound very well. 
Oh, here he is. Here’s your wife, Dakota.” 


1”? 


vI 
“That you, Helen? Happy birthday.” 
“‘Oh, Tom, how husky you are. What’s 
happened ?”’ 
“Are you well? Happy birthday!” 
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“Tom, I’ve come here in a blizzard. Tell 
me you're well!”’ 

‘“Why, you ought to have known better 
than to come out on such a day as that.” 

“What?” 


oThate 
“What?” 


“That, that day, Blizzard. Say, Helen, I 
am roasting to death in this box. You ask 
the Blakes to put you up for the night 
and don’t you go out again in such stormy 
weather. Awful risk.” 

“But why did you callmeup? What did 
you want to say that couldn’t have been 
written?” 

‘“Wanted to wish you a happy birthday. 
Haven’t you any sentiment?” 

‘Not when it costs a dollar a word. 
Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by. Plaguy long time before I 
call you up again. D n a telephone, 
anyhow.” 

(Rings off.) 


—Charles Battell Loomis. 


Rondeau Redouble 


Say ! what d’yer t’ink I’ve been an’ gone an’ done? 
I’ve fixed meself fer keeps, I guess, all right. 

I heard dat two could live as cheap as one, 
An’ Mame got wise to dat de oder night. 


Pal, wus it easy? Say! it wus a fright! 
I don’t exactly know how I begun ; 
I says to her, though—an’ turned down de light — 
“Say! what d’yer tink I’ve been an’ gone an’ 
done? 


“Tbought aring. Let’s try it on, fer fun.” 


We done so, an’ it fit a little tight. 
Says Mame, “Oh, gee! my finger’s a’most skun. 
T’ve fixed meself fer keeps, I guess, all right.” 


“Why not?” says I. “I’m willin’; honor bright ! 
I guess dere’s some way I kin raise de mon.” 
An’ Mame, she gurgles, “ Well, maybe we might. 
I heard dat two could live as cheap as one.” 


When she says dat me nut it sorter spun. 
I somehow couldn't reerlize it quite. 

Dere’s times, dough, when a guy can’t back nor run. 
Well, Mame got wise to dat de oder night. 


Say, Pal! dat goil is simply out o’ sight. 
Of all de bunch I know she takes de bun. 
But den—two mout’s wit’ but a single bite ! 
Dat rosy prospeck doesn’t cheer me none. 
Say ! what d’yer tink? 
— Kennett Harris. 


A Lesson in Agony 


Roe WATKINS, considered by Edwin 
Booth one of the best Juliets who had 
ever played in his support, made her début 
with Charlotte Cushman’s company. Amy 
Lee, Mrs. Watkins’ daughter, tells this story 
of her mother’s first appearance: 

“T think the play was Jane Shore. 
mother was obliged to rush upon the stage 
and, at the sight of Miss Cushman, start 
back with a ery of terror. On the first 
night she was so overcome with stage- 
fright that she couldn’t uttera sound. The 
scene wasa flat failure. But, contrary to her 
expectation, she was not dismissed. 

“You will do all right to-morrow night, 
Rose,’ said the star. 

“When, on the following evening, 
mother made her entrance, Miss Cushman 
caught her by the wrist and jabbed a hat 
pin clear through her arm. Naturally — 
very naturally—mother let out a blood- 
curdling shriek. The scene was a tremen- 
dous success. 

“Very good,’ commented Miss Cushman, 
after the curtain calls. ‘Now you are ina 
fair way to become a great actress.’”’ 


Sentiment Subject to Change 


& THE recent political fight in Philadel- 
phia the reform organization in one 
division enlisted half a dozen negroes as 
workers. One of the men was particularly 
zealous, but it was suspected that he was 
prepared to dispose of his vote to the side 
which bid higher. 

‘‘Well,” said a reform leader to the negro 
the day after the Machine had held a 
parade, ‘‘I saw you in line last night.” 

“Yas, sah; yas, sah,” replied the negro 
sheepishly. ‘‘Ah needed de money, sah.” 

“Do I understand that your political 
sentiments are subject to change?”’ 

“Wall, sah,’ said the darky, ‘‘a little | 
change cuts a po’erfu’ figger with my senti- 


My + 


ments on election day—yas, sah.” 


A high power car with a four cylinder motor, 
35-40 horse power, sliding gear transmission and all 
modern features, but simplified to the practical 
service of non-professional operators. 


Speedy, silent, simple and powerful. 


Our catalog will interest you and a personal exami- 
nation will convince you that it is the car of the year. 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Branches: 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue 

Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street San Francisco, roth and Market Streets 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street 

Agencies in other leading cities 


Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue 


Model R—Four=Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 54g x 6 inches, 50H. P. An exclusive trans- 
mission that absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. Individual and special 
lubrication. Master Clutch has metal faces and takes hold withoutjerking. Shaftdrive. Exclusive universal 
joints that prevent wear on pins. Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. Joller- 
bearings throughout. 108-inch wheel base, 54-inch tonneau, seating five people, Four to 60 miles an hour 
on high gear. Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price, $3,500, f.0.b. Kokomo. Full equipment. 


The Exclusive Haynes Transmission 


If an automobile weighing 2.750 pounds, plus the weight of five passengers, is dropped over 
a sheer embankment of 7 feet, the machinery will receive a shock of just the same severity as if 
suddenly checked by shifting from high speed gear at 30 miles per hour to middle speed gear 


at 15 miles per hour. In the latter case the engine must act as a brake, and the entire 
machine is severely strained. With the Haynes transmission, this cannot occur. A ratchet and 
paw] device permits the car to coast until the speed of the car and engine are relatively equal, 
when the pawls engage and the engines take up the ‘‘load.”” While making the change in speed 
from high to middle or from high to low, the gears are running idle, permitting the operator 
to shift with perfect ease and without danger of burring or stripping the gears. With all forms 
of transmission except the Haynes, the shock of sudden change of gears may be, and frequently 
is, thrown upon the machine, a thing impossible in the Haynes car and one of the reasons why 
Haynes cars are so long lived and cost so little for repairs and up-keep. 

This is but one of the exclusive features of the Haynes. Others are its Roller-Bearing 
Engines, Master Clutch, Universal Joints that do away with wear on pins, Driving Sprocket 
and Roller Pinion, etc. There is perfect harmony throughout its entire mechanism, which 
makes its cost of operation, up-keep and maintenance extremely low. 

It is perfectly finished in all respects. Only the best of tested materials are used. Body 
is of cast aluminum and wood, designed by a leading Parisian body maker. Hand-buffed 
leather and gray curled hair are used in upholstering. Other exclusive features are given in 
our new catalogue. For prompt attention address Desk 35. 


‘*The Car the Repairman Seldom Sees’’ 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 


Chicago, 1421 Michigan Ave. New York, 1715 Broadway 
Members A, L. A. M. 
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—the Latest 


The New 
Sewing Machine 


Every woman who sews will be 
interested in the introduction of a 
machine that is absolutely NEW — 
the Volo, New not only in name, 
but new in all its distinctive fea- 
tures— it the unusually wide range 
of work it does and the wonderful 
way it performs it. 

The Volo does all work perfectly, 
whether sewing the heaviest cloth 
or stitching the most delicate fabric ; 
and with ease and noiselessness of 
operation that will astonish any 
woman accustomed to other ma- 
chines. So simply, so strongly con- 
structed that trouble or repairs are 
unknown. Beautifully finished in 
-rich quarter-oak finely polished. 
Though unquestionably superior to 
any other machine, the Volo sells 
for $40, a saving of a third. 

To learn, detail for detail, of its 
many advantages, read our Volo 
booklet fully describing this remark- 
able machine. Mailed free. 


\ SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
N St. Louis and Z 


Yj, 


ears’ 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 


Skin smooth, cool and 


Bealthy. There's 
alkali in Pears’. Only good 
soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 
The new 


neat-imparing LHermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag’’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at the right 
temperature. 

It is made of the very best para rubber and 
ts permanently filled with Thermatite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
bag afew minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; when you 
want the heat simply take the stopper out 
and replace it, and the bag will become hot 
in a minute and stay hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 

In a word, the Thermatlite Bag ts the 
most comforting and conventent article 
that a little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says; *‘ There will be a 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in fivesizes. No. 2 (2-quart size)$2. 


no free 


Heat is Life. 


Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 
308 St. James Street, Montreal. 
AUTOMOBILE and others wanted all over the coun- 

: try; 50,000 machines built this year in 
United States, affording great opportunities for men trained 
in this coming business; a small outlay per day will qualify 
you for good wages in this field, in which the demand is such 

that ability counts ahead of pull and length of service. For 


full Particulars address, The Correspondence School of Auto- 
mobile Engineering, Suite 1369 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


users, drivers, repairmen, chauffeurs, 
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(Continwed from Page 4) 


| mental.’ 

“You're that, all right,’ declared Mrs. 
Grayson with enthusiasm. ‘‘Pretty as you 
are, and a good sort, too, I don’t see why 
you’re not a broker’s bride.” 

The hostess accepted the compliment and 
| a plate of salad simultaneously. ‘‘Only a 
moment ago you were advising me to stick 
to single blessedness and leave married 
cussedness alone.” 

The girl glanced at her companion and 
laughed shrewdly. ‘‘ Well, I meant both,” 


_ be lucky whatever you do. I like you. 
| Here’s your buzz-water, and here’s mine. I 
| drink to my hostess—her very excellent 
_ health, with the sincere thanks and appre- 
| ciation of hers truly—Mrs. Grayson, of 
Nowhere.”’ 

Miss Warren bowed and smiled. ‘‘To my 
| esteemed and self-invited guest —since find- 
ing this kind all others will be distasteful — 
| here’s her very excellent health, her success- 
| ful flight from tyranny, and the sincere 
good wishes of hers cordially —Miss Ely, of 
Miniature Bohemia.” 
| ‘You talk like a book,” smiled the girl. 

Miss Warren attacked the salad. ‘‘A good 
one, I hope.” 

““Good as Bradstreet and—money talks 
better than anything else. Can I say 
more?” 

““You might ask me if I wanted some 
chicken.” 

It was a very agreeable supper they ate in 
the pantry. The intruder in ihe black walk- 
ing-suit forgot her domestic trouble; the 
girl in blue chiffon forgot her ennui. They 
were heartily enjoying the unexpected 
entr’acte in the crowded play of their lives. 
Here was wit for wit, laugh for laugh, shrewd 
| comment and rare philosophy. They might 
never meet again; it was unlikely that 


| out of nothing, leading nowhere—one of 
_ those strange detached events of life that 
suggest so much, leave such a deep impres- 
sion, and-seem to have no connection with 
| the woof and color of one’s rational exist- 
ence. 


| table, contemplated the dissimilar com- 
panions with unwinking eyes of liquid wis- 
| dom, seeming to comprehend the situation 


| tail twitched time to the quick flow of talk. 


she said enigmatically, ‘‘and I hope you'll | 


either would ever repeat the story of that | 


night. The episode was unique, beginning | 


| The cat stretched, sphinx-like, on the | 


and find it matter for serious thought, even | 
| for vague unrest, for the tip of an anxious | 


“No-o, I’m not useful at all—only orna- 
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This is the Great Arrow Victoria Tonneau 40-45 H.P. 
with semi-enclosed top. Price, without top, $5,000. 


Semi-enclosed top, extra, $350. 


Cape top, extra, $200. 


| HE Pierce Arrow is an American car—the best 
American car that has been made——better in 
proportion to its cost than any imported French car 
—better for American use, American roads and 


Four o’clock tinkled from the clock in the | 


| frontroom. Already night had given place 


vehicle echoed in the street. 
black raised her eyebrows. 

“‘Four!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘How the time 
has bolted! I'll slip now, I think. Every- 
thing is quiet. I don’t believe he’s missed 
me yet. I'll go down to the Grand Central 
as if I was due for an early train—then come 
out as if I’d just arrived by one. 
time to find some little hotel before there is 
much going on. 
more than grateful to you—I sha’n’t forget 
any of it, you can bet your paint-box.”’ 

Miss Warren nodded. ‘‘ You don’t know 
how I’ve enjoyed my evening—or morning, 
rather. I don’t say ‘come again,’ because it 
never would be the same, would it? You 
wouldn’t be you if you arrived at the front 
door, rang for the elevator, and gave your 
card to the maid.” 

“Not like me at all,” laughed Mrs. Gray- 
son. ‘‘I’d havemoresense than todothat,”’ 
she added seriously. ‘‘We couldn’t have 


The girl in 


and held each other up, if things hadn’t — 
well, just happened. I wouldn’t have you 
find out what a really ordinary sort of a fool 


| 


no ‘au revoirs.’”’ 
““‘Inartistic things,’ 
ren. 
when you called.” 
“Vl get my traps, if you don’t mind.” 
Mrs. Grayson rose, drank the last drop in 


’ 


room, unsnapped the strap from the black 
handbag, folded it and slipped it in her 
pocket. ‘‘Don’tneed that now,” she smiled. 
“Tt was convenient when negotiating fire- 
escapes. My revolver, please.”’ 

Miss Warren hesitated. ‘‘It’s been amus- 
ing. Suppose we swap. I’m not usually so 
silly, and yours is the best, I know, and if 
you don’t want to ——”’ 


T’ll have | 


had the lark of it; talked as we have, bluffed | 


Iam. No, it’s ‘Good-by’ and ‘Heaven bless | 
you’ and ‘good luck’ and ‘geswndheit,’ but 


assented Miss War- | 
“But I’m awfully glad I was home | 


her glass, and turned toward the sitting- | 


to blue dawn. The rattle of an occasional | 


I’m sure, Miss Ely, I’m | 


the American 


motorist. 


It offers satisfaction, 


minimum of expense in running, perfect service, 
and can be operated by the owner. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Literature on Request 


The George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


The Pierce Arrow Exhibited in Madison Square Garden Only 
List of Dealers 


BOSTON, J. W. Maguire Co., 745 Boylston Street. 
CHICAGO. H. Paulman & Co., 1321 Michigan Ave. 


| NEW YORK, Harrolds Motor Car Co., Broadway, 58-59th Sts. 
| PITTSBURG, Banker Bros. Co., Baum and Beatty Sts. 


BALTIMORE, Southern Auto. Co., 2021 Maryland Ave. 
BUFFALO, The George N. Pierce Co., 752 Main St. (Retail), 
DETROIT, J. P. Schneider, 189 Jefferson Ave. 

DENVER, The George N. Pierce Co., 1642 California St. 
GENEVA. N. Y., }. A. Place. 


perience. 


Model F, 4 cylinder car, cylinders 5% x 5. 


50 H. P., seating 7 people. 
Model B, 4 cylinder, 5 passenger car, 24-28 H. P. 
Model C, Five passenger car. Double opposed Motor, 20 H. P. Planetary Transmission. 


PHILADELPHIA, Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 201 N. 
Broad St. 

PORTLAND, ME., J. A. Dowling. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, H. M. Covey. 

PROVIDEN CE, The Shepard Company. 

ROCHESTER, U. S. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Mobile Carriage Co., Golden Gate Ave 
and Gough St. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, W. L. Hodges, 16 Woodlawn Ave 

SCRANTON, PA., Standard Motor Car.Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH.., Broadway Auto. Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., E.R.Clark Auto. Co.,117 LymanSt. 

SYRACUSE, Amos-Pierce Auto. Co., 109 S. State St. 

ST. LOUIS, Western Auto. Co., 4701 Washington Blvd 

ST, PAUL, C. P. Joy Auto. Co., 368 Minnesota St. 

TORONTO, Auto. & Supply Co., Ltd., 24 Temperance St. 

TROY,N. Y., Troy Auto. Exchange, 22 Fourth Street. 

UTICA, N. Y., Utica Motor Car Co. 


The four models we offer for 1906 are the result of mature ex- 
They are not new and untried experiments, 
car is a distinct type of Wayne design and con- 
struction and each model has been built witha view 


Each 


to supplying the varied demand 
for high grade machines. In the 
Wayne cars the automobilist will be 
sure to find a car suited to his needs. 


Model K, here shown, is a 4 
cylinder car with cylinders 4% x5 
cast in pairs and water cooled, Full 
35 H. P. Sliding gear transmission. 
Tires 32x 4. Price $2500. 


Price $3500. 
Sliding gear transmission. Price $2000. 
Price $1250. 


Model H, Two passenger runabout, double opposed motor under hood, direct drive, 14 H. P. Price $800. 


Full particulars of all these cars and the name of our nearest agent will be given if you will write 


Wayne Automobile Co., Dept. K 


Detroit, Mich. 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers Association. 


i \ ur original personal correspondence course of 
/ y instruction is interesting, practical, costs but lit- 
~ 
Ya uy 
ha) 
any plot of ground, large or small, pay a sure 
dividend of 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. In- 
catalogue of America’s largest model poultry plant, together 
with colored photograph of poultry suitable for framing. J 


EARN POULTRY CULTURE 

tle. A safe guide to beginners, invaluable to 

dividual attention given each student. Send 10 cents for 
Send for it today. Do it now. Columbia School of 


val “owe can teach you thoroughly, successfully. 

old poultry raisers. We teach you how to make 

illustrated booklet telling how to make poultry pay, and 
Poultry Culture, 57 Harvey Bldg., Waterville, N. Y. 


DONT LICK STAMP: 


or envelope flaps; it isn’t sanitary — nor polite. 


Use the DAINTY MOISTENER 


Clean, ornamental desk appliance. Invaluable 

to currency counters. Nickeled 50c, Black 

Enameled 35c. Special price in quantities. Agents! 
Good side line. O’Neil Water Heater Mfg. Co. 

D Dept. F, Peoria, Ill. 


— 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8booksforInventorsmatledonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


real 
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“Forty Years an 
Advertising 
Agent” 


By GEORGE P. ROWELL 


delightful and instructive 
book, whose author has for 
almost half a century been 
the most conspicuous figure 
in American advertising 
affairs. The first authentic 
history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and 
evolution of American adver- 
tising as a real business force. 
oe 


The book contains much of hopeful instruction 
for young men and women who have made, or 
expect to make, a knowledge of advertising 
matters a subject for study or a means of gaining 
a livelihood. It is supplemented by a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive Index, by means of which 
every reference to a name, thing, newspaper, 
book, periodical, advertisement, place, locality, 
quotation, subject of discussion, incident or anec- 
dote may be turned to without search or delay. 
eee 
About 600 pages, 5x8, set in long primer with 
many halftone portraits. Clothand gold. Price 


TWO DOLLARS, sent postpaid to any address 
upon receipt of amount. Address with check 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Mgr. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 


Please accept a bottle 


of Thy-ca-lol with 
our compliments— 
we send enough for 
one week’s use and 
at no cost to you. 
@, We promise you 
a new physical sensa- 
tion—a new toilet de- 


light—the tingle of a 
Thy-ca-lol Mouth- 


MOUTH ANC TEETH. 


2 HOW TO TAKE D 
47 THY CALOR MOUTH BATH 


Bath. It leaves you 
with a mouth that 
tastes clean, feels 


pee ——-——g clean and zs clean. 


@_ The refreshing coolness that follows 
its use lasts for hours afterward. You 
can’t appreciate it, however, without an 
actual trial, so send us a postal or fill 
out the attached coupon. It’s simple, 
you see, and doesn’t put you under 
any obligation to us. 


is the Only Proved 
septic Prepared Exclusive- 
ly for the Mouth and Teeth. 


© It does all that powder, pastes or soapy 
dentifrices can do and a great deal more. 
They merely polish the teeth and perfume 
the breath. 


€@ Thy-ca-lol zot only cleans the teeth, 
but penetrates every crack and crevice 

of the teeth, destroying the germs of 
decay, thus eliminating the sources 

of unpleasant bréath and the / pein 


cause of teeth discoloring and Laboratory 

d Ze 320 Main St. 
ecaying. / Poughkeepsie 
Your dealer should have it in three N.Y. 


sizes—traveller’s, 25c.; regular, 50c. 
and household, $1.00. If he can’t 
or won’t supply you, order direct 
from us. Either size sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Send 
for sample now, 


The Elwin Laboratory 
320 Main Street 


Poughkeepsie,N.Y- 


Please send me 
a free sample bottle 
to try and your book. 


IN AMO oc tee te -moeeeeeer ieee 
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“Nonsense, here! Swap? Well, rather! 
You’ve been a brick to me, and the best sort 
of an entertainer, too. I’ll keep your pop- 
gun for luck—and—mine will play you 
square.” 

“‘Good-by,”’ said the hostess, extending 
her hand. 

“‘Good-by,” said the guest, gripping the 
extended palm. 

“‘If any one meets you in the hall,” added 
Miss Warren, ‘‘or says anything, tell them 
you’ve been stopping with me, and are off 
to catch an early train.” 

The girl smiled irresistibly. ‘‘Do you 
mind telling me the name of the lady I was 
visiting? That ‘Miss Ely’ business didn’t 
go down, you know.” 

“Really—I’d forgotten that. Say Miss 
Warren, then—and, by the way, Mrs. Gray- 
son, that story of yours about your cruel 
husband didn’t go down, either. I don’t 
want to know what the truth is—I’d rather 
not—much rather not.” 

Mrs. Grayson’s eyes shifted uneasily, then 
she laughed. ‘‘ You’rea whited sepulchre,” 
she said—‘‘you and your golden hair and 
baby eyes and pink cheeks—you ought to 
be a fox-faced ferret—Miss Warren—am I 
right this time?’”’ 

“Tl prove it,’’ the vision in blue re- 
marked, crossing to her escritoire, and, 
returning, held out an opened envelope, 
bearing an address, Miss Eleonore Warren. 
“Read the inclosure,” she said; ‘it may 
interest you.” 

In a few formal phrases a celebrated de- 
tective agency requested the codperative 
services of the addressee. 

The girl in black whistled, almost dropped 
her handbag, and was overcome by a mix- 
ture of amusement and wonder. ‘‘I’ll be 
hanged!’’shecriedsoftly. ‘‘You’reafemale 
detective! I'll be Let me get my 
breath!” 

“T don’t like to hurry you,’’ Miss Warren 
broke in, ‘‘but if you are going to be off be- 
fore the house wakes you’d better move. I 
hate to lose you, but ay 

Mrs. Grayson put down the bag, walked 
rapidly to the escritoire, scribbled some- 
thing on a sheet of paper, folded it and 
thrust itinanenvelope. ‘‘There,” shesaid, 
“read that when I’m gone. Good-by again 
—and would it be too much to ask—you’ve 
been so good to me—I’m not such a bad lot, 
really, and I—would you let me kiss you 
good-by?”’ 

“You’re a clever woman,” said Miss 
Warren seriously. ‘‘Do, for Heaven’s sake, 
use your cleverness to some good end. You 
can, you know. Kiss me. There! Good 
luck, poor little girl.” 

Their lips met.. There was an odd look in 
the dark woman’s intelligent eyes as she 
opened the door and hurried down the 
faintly-lighted hallway. 

Miss Warren sighed as she slipped the 
bolt. She paused for a moment of intro- 
spection, then turned to the writing-desk 
and tore open the envelope left by her late 
companion. 


You’re the whitest woman that ever 
lived, and you’ll forgive me who will 
never forget you. J. H. Baruey, 

Alias ‘‘Pipe-Stem Jimmy.” 


““AndI kissed him! J kissed him!”’ cried 
Miss Warren, her hands to her flaming 
cheeks. ‘‘And I am glad of it!’’ she added. 
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LawsonsBook 22. 


Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, including 
148 pages of ‘‘ Lawson and His Critics,”’ in which 
he reveals the corruption of the Three Big Life 
Insurance Companies. At all book-stores, or 
send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgway- 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 


OULTRY For PROFIT 


or pleasure, is easy if you have a 1906 
Pattern Standard Cyphers Incubator, Guar- 
anteed to hatch more and healthier chicks 
than any other. 90 days’ trial. Start right 
and make money. Complete outfits for dooryard 
or farm. Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 
pages) free if you mention this magazine and send 
addresses of two nearby poultry raisers, 
Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA ee 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 
BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


With Portrait 


Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
year round, 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 
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By the Brooks system 


There is no reason why you cannot own as good a boat as the best boat factory 
can produce if you will use your leisure time to advantage and build it yourself. 
The fact that anyone using the Brooks System, no matter how inexperienced he 
is in the use of tools, can build his own boat at the cost of a little lumber and a 
few nails, has brought boats within the reach of all. 

All the boats built last year, by all the boat factories in the United States, combined 
in one fleet, would not equal the number of boats built during the same time by novices 
using the Brooks System. Our catalog gives pages of testimonials with photographs a 
of the boats built by amateurs using the Brooks System. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of every 
piece that goes into the boat, a complete set of halftone illustrations showing an 
actual picture of each step of the work properly done, detailed instructions to 
build, covering the entire construction of the boat and an itemized bill of all ) 
material required and how to secure it. fog 


som 
TRAN cE 


We tell you how to lay the pattern of each particular part on the proper piece of material and exactly 
how to cut—you cut. We then tell you how to fasten each part in its right place — what kind of a nail to 
use — how to drive it — you drive it. 

You need no mechanical ability, the Brooks System supplies this — how is shown in the catalog. 

Many professional men are taking up the Brooks System for mental relaxation —for the pleasure of 
working with their hands and for exercise. Cz 

We have started hundreds in the boat building business. One man built sixteen boats from one set of P 
patterns last season — another built ten — the materials cost very little— we furnished the design —they did 
the work and sold the boats at a big profit. 

You need buy nothing from us but the patterns. We have them of all kinds and sizes, from small Row 
Boats and Canoes to Sea-going Yachts. We have over 50 styles and sizes of boat patterns, each one perfect 
in design for its purpose. Our catalog illustrates the product of the best staff of designers in the world. 

Over ten thousand amateurs throughout the world successfully built boats by the Brooks System in 1905. 

When so ordered, Patterns are Expressed, Charges Prepaid, C.O. D. Allowing Examination. 


Knock Down Boats 


complete from keel to cushions and fittings. We send you a complete Knock Down Boat, even to the 
paint, at a cost of very little more than the cost of the raw material. 

Catalog with full particulars free. For 25c, 100-page catalog showing several working illustrations 
taken from the instructions of each boat and a full set for one boat; also valuable information for the 
amateur yachtsman, rules for sailing, steering, passing, fog andl engine signals, etc. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
201 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Creat Norther 
> Steamship 


¥ “f . ” 
= Minnesota 
280 


SSS 


Shortest Route to Japan—China 


The luxurious appointments and the ideal cabin arrange- 
ments that assure each first cabin passenger an outside room 
amidship, will make your voyage to Japan, China and the 
Philippines most delightful, when you sail on the magnificent, 
new, twin-screw steamships 


Minnesota—Dakota 


These ships follow the Japan current with its mild, balmy breezes 
from Seattle to Yokohama, over the shortest trans-Pacific Route. 
For full particulars regarding dates of sailing, accommodations, etc., 
address any agent of Great Northern or Northern Pacific Railways. 

W. W. Kine, G. P. A,, C. G. BuRNHAM, G. A., 

Great Northern Steamship Co. 209 Adams Street, 

Seattle, Chicago. 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 

413 Broadway, New York 220 S. Clark Street, Chicayo 
319 Broadway, New York 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
201 Washington Street, Boston 207 Old South Building, Boston 

303 Carlton Bldg., St. Louis 

210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 
S.S. Minnesota sails from Seattle February ist. 
S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle March {2th. 
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Applied to 


SOFTWOOD FLOORS 


makes them look like fine Hard- 
wood. It dries with a beautiful 
lustre, and retains its brilliancy 
through wear and tear right 
down to the wood. 

Use JAP-A-LAC and discard 
your old, unsanitary carpets. 

JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors, and Natural or Clear. It 
is a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything 
about the home. 
“You can do the work yourself.” 


Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover costof 
mailing, and the mame ef your dealer, 
we will send, FREE OF CHARGE, to 
any point in the United States, a % 
pint can of FAP-A-LAC, together with 
anterestiny booklet and color card. 


Ask your dealer or 


VAM : 
RM: L ee WILLIAMSON BBG 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
au opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English 
are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; 
History, by Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent 


specialist is at the 
JOHN F.GENUNG,A-M., PH.D. head of every depart- 
Professor of English. ment. 


Students may regis- 

ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. Wealso 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches, 
_ Every reader of THe Post who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. ' 


William R. Compton Bond & Mortgage Company 
Our January Investment List 


Contains only high grade Missouri Bonds 
—School, County, Re tace City, and 
Farin Mortgages,—securities that never 
default. 

We are well known, reliable and con- 
servative dealers, and can soon convince 
you of our loyalty to our customers, and 
their confidence in us. 
~ Millions invested — losses none. 


William R, Compton, Pres,, 8 Wardell Bldg., Macon, Mo, 
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With the Hands | 


(Continued from Page 7) 


been to back the machine down upon him, 
engines, tank and tonneau! 

Again, there is, commonly, some little 
dignity in the seat of the chauffeur. There 
1s even a certain amount of potential dig- 
nity, statuesque if embittered, in being taken 
home in tow. But if you are wearing a pink 
and green sweater and a pair of elephant- 
sized blue jeans, if you have been turned 
into something akin to a donkey-man on a 
loading freighter, and are being addressed 
in language consonant with that position, 
there is almost no dignity possible at all. 
Stickley felt Miss Staneland’s presence 
somewhere about the verandas; but he 
did not look at her. 

AsJimmy Hughes came up to inform him, 
however, a half-hour later, the thing was 
working beautifully. They had got the 
little cistern into place, and were now about 
to tackle the bigger one. He also warned 
the donkey-man to go cautiously when on 
the back tack; there were two innocent 
young lives down there below him. But he 
could always run her into a tree if necessary. 

They had got that big tank well under 
way when Miss Elsa again made her appear- 
ance in the character of Hebe. This time 
she was bearing a plate of Astrakhans, and 
she first directed her steps toward Mr. 
Stickley. As she approached, her brother’s 
deep-mouthed voice again upraised itself: 
“Now, then, Willie on the roof, take hold 
of her! Honk, honk! Hi, give her some 
speed up there! You’re turning Jimmy 
into a blooming caryatid!’’ Honk, honk! 
Jumping Joseph! Cut out the 
catapult effects! What clutch are you on, 
anyhow?” P 

By this time the girl had caught up to the 
auto; her delight in the situation was un- 
disguised. ‘‘Well, how do you like this 
form of amusement? I tell Har he’s missing | 
his chance in not taking over the digging of 
the Panama Canal!”’ 

“Yes,” said Stickley. 

“And if you and Mr. Hughes are any good 
ie collect your two dollars a day for 
this!” 

“‘T can’t say,” said G. Stuyvesant strain- 
edly, ‘‘that under ordinary circumstances 
I should care to put my machine at such 
work for two dollars a day.” 

At that she raised her eyes and took 
another‘look at him. He was smiling, all 
right, but it was with an arrangement of 
the facial lines which was never meant for 
smiling at all. Her own expression revolu- 
tionized immediately—yet not to one of 
absolute sympathy. 

“Why, it isn’t very nice, now, is it? Of 
course, when you’re used to Har, and know 
how thoughtful Be 

“Honk ! Honk, honk! Honk, honk, 
honk, honk, honk, HONK! Oh-h, dang the 
luck! Ginger it up, there, gingeritup! We 
like a man who’s hot on his job!”’ 

“T’ll go and make him stop this minute!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all!’”’ Honk, honk ! 
He jabbed down a lever. ‘‘It’s merely that 
TPve never been accustomed to speak to 
any one but servants in that tone, myself.” 

Though Stickley could not know it, chill- 
ing her appreciably as she walked to the 
brow of the bank was the thought that 
Hargrave was accustomed to speak only to 
his equals in that particular tone. But 
Stickley had his guest-rights—and the 
voice she sent down the hill was peremp- 
torily emphatic. 

“Har! ” 

“Honk, honk! Honk, hon-nk! Ho, 
Stickley, put more git-up-and-git into it, 
or we'll pay you off to-night!” 

“Har! Har, you—you idiot /”’ 

“What? You're interrupting, little girl. 
Never talk to the man at the wheel! Stick- 
ley!’ he roared again, ‘‘can’t you even hear 
your horn?” 

“Har!” By this time her stage whisper 
was approaching the horrified. ‘‘Stop that! 
You’! Fe having a smash in about one more 
minute!” 

“Smash nothing! That machine can 
take three times what we’re giving her. 
Stickley, you clam, are you drunk or only 
cae ks 

he delayed no longer, but swooped down 
upon him like a hawk. An interlude of 
fiercely murmured haranguing ensued. 

‘Rats! Rabbits! Guinea-pigs! That’s 
all your feminine imagination! Don’t you 
ever believe it!” 

Another two-minute lecture in a per- 
fervid whisper. And then the large engi- 
neering brother seemed, most unwillingly, | 
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-{ Instant control. 


Complete Northern 
Touring Car Mechanism,— 
simplest, nost compact 


Silent Northern Touring Car, 20h. p., 5 passenvers, 
in the world. 


four-inch tires, gas and oil lamp equipment, $1800. 


NORTHERN 


Refine- 


So silent in 


q The triumph of two-cylinder touring car achievement. 
ment and style in every line. Absolutely noiseless. 
operation that it has been nick-named ‘‘ Zhe Ghost.’’ 


Automatic self-locking foot throttle. Spark advance on steer- 
ing post. Pedal reverse and pedal brake. Fous-inch lires—notice that —it 
typifies the generous mauner of equipment throughout. 
@ All machinery, including transmission gear, encased in an aluminum casting, 
protecting it from dust, mud and water; making it oil-retaining and reducing 
wear and strain to the minimum —an exclusive Vorthern improvement. 
{ Double-opposed motor, placed cross-wise horizontally in front of chassis, is held 
in position by our Three-point Motor Support—each cylinder rests upon the 
frame, and the rear end of Gear Case rests upon acrossmember. Rough roads or 
frame distortion cannot alter the alignment of machinery with the rear axle. 
@ Mechanism quickly and easily accessible—all placed under the front hood — 
none under the floor of car. 
q Northern 24-inch fly wheel with fan blades cast integral, acts as an auxiliary 
cooler, also sends a powerful current of air towards rear axle—an original 
Northern idea—practically eliminating the dust nuisance. Other 
practical features which make the Northern the ideal car for 
American roads, are fully described in our Catalog No. 5. 
Send for it. 
1906 Models: 
Model ‘‘K"' 30 h. p. Touring Car with 
gas and oil lamp equipment, . $3000 
20 h. p. Touring Car with gas 
and oil lamp equipment, 
20h. p. Limousine, . 

Th. p. Sturdy Northern Kuna- 
bout with lamp equipment - $650 
Northern Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


Meinber Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 


$1800 
$2500 


T.ook tor ~ Congress 
on every box. 


Initial Series— 
Congress Playing Cards. 


All letters of the alphabet. 
Printed in gold and rich colors. 
The newest thing in society cards. 
Send 50c. a pack, for initial wanted. 


Illustrations and Single Sample Card free 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 
pages, each, paper, 15 cents. Vest Pocket Editions — Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, 
Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, 5 cents. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Makers also of ‘‘ Bicycle Playing Cards.’ Popular price —conventional 
designs, for every(lay use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities. Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 


Address Dept. 10 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them 
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The L-W Steel Leader Range 
See It, Try It, Then Buy It. 


When you buy your new kitchen range, do you not owe it 
to yourself and your sense of wise economy to choose a 
range which will give you the most thorough satisfaction in 
both its working and lasting qualities? We know you will 
agree with us that the best way to make this choice is to see 
and examine the range before you decide to buy it and for 
that reason we want to tell you the facts about 


The L=W 
Steel Leader Range 


Call at your furniture or stove dealer’s’store, ask him to let 
you see and inspect the I.-W STEEL LEADER RANGE. 
Then Jet him take it to your home and set it up. 


Try It 60 Days Without Risk 


If at the end of that time it has not given complete satis- 
faction, let your dealer call and take it back and refund all 
the money you have paid for it. You have no trouble, no 
expense, no bother with shipments, uncrating, excessive 
freight or drayage charges. 

If you cannot find the L-W STEEL LEADER RANGE 
at your dealer’s store, write us and we will tell you where 
you can see and examine it. 


Write Us Today for Full Information 
About a New Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges 


If you will send us your dealer’s name, we will gladly 
send our complete circular matter which describes our entire 
line of ranges ancl cook stoves and heaters and we will also 
tell you more of our fair method of selling our stoves. 


The L=W, Steel Leader Range 


is thoroughly modern, con- 
structed from the highest 
grade of material by skilled 
labor and its body is made 
from mirror finish blue 
polished steel, lined with 
thick asbestos board and 
closely hand riveted. All 
castings are of the finest 
quality of gray iron and all 
the sheet iron parts will re- 
main as bright and clean for 
years as they were on the 
day it was purchased and 


placed in use. By a special 
construction of the flues it has 
been possible for us to bring all of our ovens to the highest 
degree of perfection and make them quick and even bakers. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line 


of Ranges, Cook Stoves and Heaters for coal, gas or wood. 
All stoves are guaranteed, 


WRITE US TODAY 


giving us the name of your dealer and we will gladly send 
you any information desired. 


The Lattimer -Williams Mig. Company 


394 West Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


‘U-Alele-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


= 


A perfectly delightful cream 
mint with a distinctly different 
mint flavor. This unusual fla- 
vor, as well as the extreme pu- 
rity of ‘U-ALL-NO-: is dte to 
a new process of manufacture. 


Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer does 
not keep - U-ALL-NO- wewill send a liberal 
box on receipt of 10 cents, Kindly mention 
THE SATURDAY LVENING POST. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
439 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia 


A FAIR RETURN 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 


W E desire the accounts of conservative investors who seek 

profitable earnings on their money while being assured 
ofitssafety. Fortwelve years our business, conducted underthe 
supervision of the New York Banking Dept., has been steadily 
progressing, and to-day our clients include prominent business 


PER YEAR 


and professional men in every state 


ofthe Union. Many doubtless in your 
locality to whom wecanreferyou. We 
Pay 5% PerYear. Yourmoneyalways 
subject to your control if required for 
other purposes and bears earnings for 
every day in ourcare, whicharemailed 
you semi-annually or compounded, 
Assets $1,750,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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to be acquiring a new viewpoint. ‘‘Oh, if 
you swear to it, of course! But you mustn’t 
risk hurting his feelings, you know.” 

He labored up to the top, and sent auto- 
ward a bellow of friendship and pacifica- 
tion. ‘‘I say, Stickley, old man, it must be 
Be darn warm up there on the box. 

upposing we just block her wheels and let 
the engines cool while the three of us get the 
ram placed.” 


vite 


Abe rest must be told with rapidity, be- 
cause it was with rapidity it happened. 

Undoubtedly Stickley would have been 
infinitely better advised had he refused to 
descend again at all. When he had de- 
scended, Staneland showed his unshaken 
confidence in him by allotting him the task 
of digging the post-holes for the ram plat- 
form. 

If the strata of the bluff about the spring 
consisted largely of yellow clay broken with 
loam, fifty feet farther down that loam 
appeared only as a thin outer skin. Under 
it the clay was of the pure blue variety. 
And if you have ever attempted to dig post- 
holes in a pure blue clay, we can save our- 
selves any delay for the descriptive epithet. 
To Stickley it was like working in an eet 
midway between soft glue and gutta-percha 
—an element, too, which was as heavy as 
white-lead. The blisters which one by one 
appeared upon his palms intervened merely 
as a kind of pleasant distraction. 

As for brother Hargrave, his mind being 
now perfectly at ease once more, he swung 
back into the full tide of enthusiastic 
commandership. He and Hughes were 
fortifying the receiving puncheon with the 
collected ‘‘hard-heads.”’ But he had still 
plenty of regard to spare for the activities of 
the man below them. 

“Put yourself into it!’’ he exhorted. 
“*You haven’t really shown us what you can 
do yet! This is where you really get busy 
with the hands!” 

Stickley was still wearing his tie and 
collar. He paused, and, with one twist and 
wrench of violence, removed those dankly 
clinging rags. 

‘Hoist it, now, hoist it!’’ continued 
Staneland. ‘‘Turn loose your vim, vivacity 
and vigor! Ina little while you'll feel as if 
you'd been joining a new lodge!” 

And ten minutes later he descended to 
see how his apprentice was getting along. 
“Moly Hoses!”’ he said; ‘‘not finished the 
first one yet? Well, I guess you'll just have 
to leave the others till to-morrow. We've 
all got to buck in together now, and get the 
piping distributed before Jimmy and I can 
get any forrader.”’ 

The pipes, leaning in irregular sheaves 
from the beach up the slope of the bank, 
were almost at Stickley’s hand. Therefore, 
to him was given the job of passing them on 
to the middle man—Hughes took that 
place—and he in his turn would send them 
up to Staneland. The nearest bunch con- 
sisted only of three-quarter-inches. But to 
Stickley their weight was a thing wholly 
unanticipated. Also their ends, top and 
bottom, were smeared with some black, 
intensely disgusting, axle-greasy mixture. 
Ashe passed him the first length, G. Stuyve- 
sant looked up to Jimmy Hughes to see how 
he would go about to avoid it—and he saw 
that Hughes did not seem to be trying to 
avoid it at all! . More than that, he took 
that first length from him in a way that 
compelled him to put not merely his right 
hand into the mess, but his left as well. 

Staneland was, meanwhile, still exhorting 
both of them. He had again come to the 
conclusion that he would have been away 
ahead had he taken on Dagoes, or even 
Polacks. And he foresaw that they’d 
keep him there till midnight, only getting 
started. 

Stickley stopped once, but Miss Elsa was 
on the edge of the bank, and he went on 
again. It was intensely warm, and he kept 
mopping his face with his forearm, forget- 
ting that it, too, had received its share of the 
axle-grease. 

When it came to the fourth length he 
determined, with inward seething, that he 
would get hold of it lowerdown. Asa result 
of the unwonted exertion, the heels of his 
‘‘nenetangs”’ scooped away that upper skin 
of loam, and he went slithering down into 
the paste of blue clay aforementioned. He 
got up, talking to himself, and, straddling 
the pipe, started to passit underhand. This 
time his feet shot their grip as if they, too, 
had been greased. By throwing his head to 
one side he was able to avoid the iron, but 
he went once more into the soft Silurian, 
and now with his face and hands. 


(DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE] 


Put 
X in| 
this 
Col, 


Al 
42 
44 
45 
46 Les Miserables 


Size of books, 7/4 in. x 53% in. 


All volumes are uniform in size. 


The De Luxe Volumes Are ter. 


African Farm, Story of an 


Age of Fable 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Arabian Nights 


Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Bacon’s Essays 
Barnaby Rudge 
Barrack Room Ballads 


Bracebridge Hall 
Bride of Lammermoor 
California and Oregon Trail 


Charles 0’Malley 
Conduct of Life 
Confessions of an English Opium- 


Conquest of Peru 
Count of Monte Cristo 
Daniel Deronda 

Data of Ethics 

David Copperfield 


Descent of Man 
Dombey and Son 


Egyptian Princess 
Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Emerson’s Essays 
Eugene Aram 

Fair Maid of Perth, 
Familiar Quotations 


First Violin 
Great Expectations 
Harry Lorrequer 


Hunchback of Notre Dame 


John Halifax 
Kenilworth 

Koran of Mohammed 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Last of the Mohicans 


You Do the Selecting 


E have a few very fine odd volumes we 
shall dispose of at a sacrifice. Each and 
every one of the volumes is a standard. 

They are all books of rare merit by the fore- 
most writers the world has known. If you 
have not in your library the books here repre- 
sented, this is your opportunity to secure at 
least one of them. 

‘These books are as attractive as books can 
be made : paper, type and printing are the best, 
the binding is genuine half-leather —the rich- 
est of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
gold tops with head bands, marbled sides —a 
genuine de luxe book in every respect ; in fact, 
a book cannot be more attractive or better 
made than these volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as 
many volumes as you desire and pay us, if the 
books are found to be satisfactory after ycu 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) 
months for each volume you select, and we 
deliver to you. 

This will make the volumes cost 
you 96 cents each, an extremely low 
price fora book of sucha high charac- 

This being an odd lot sale, we 
have of some of the volumes only a 
few, while of the others we have forty 
(40) or fifty (50). 


Eliot The volumes are of uniform size and 
are bound in three different leathers, 
Schreiner | red, blue and green, and are certainly 
Bullfinch | the most attractive standard volumes 
published at the present time. 
Select the books you desire by fill- 
ing in an X opposite the titles given 
Corelli 


all of the books you select if we have 
them left in stock, if not, all that we 
have that youselect. We willsend the 
volumes to you all charges prepaid 
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in this advertisement. We will send = 
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ap pee for your examination ,andafter seeing 
Kipling | the books, if you desire to keep them, 
Augusta J. Evans} you can pay us a little each month. 
Irving As we prepay all delivery charges, 
Scott | we cannot accept an order for less 


than ten (10) volumes, unless you are 
willing to pay the delivery charges. 
If you would like to see one vol- 
ume before deciding how many to 
select, send us the name of the vol- 
ume you desire and enclose one 


Francis Parkman 
Lever 
Emerson 


De Quincey | dollar ($1.00) and we will send you 
Prescott | the volume delivery charges prepaid. 
Dumas | Money refunded if you do not care 
Eliot | to_keep the volume. f 
es This is the best opportunity to 
Spencer place in your home some of the most 
Dickens | interesting standard volumes at a 
Cooper | price far below what the books are 
Darwin | worth, and you have an entire year 
Dickens | t° Pay for the books you select. 
a As our stock is limited we will fill 
Spencer orders as received. 
Ebers These are absolutely new goods, 


and in complete sets the lowest price 
is $2.50 per volume. 


Bulwer Cut this advertisement out, mark 
Scott | volumes desired sent for inspection, 
sign your name and address and 
Eliot | mail to A. L. FOWLE, 
Jessie Fothergit! | 8 Washington Place,New York,N.Y. 
Dickens You may send me upon inspection 
Lever 


Kingsley | fore. I will, if the books meet with 
Bicol Sy approval, remit you 8 ceuts a 
= month for 12 months for each vol- 


Scott 
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the volumes I have placed an X be- fea | 
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ume. If I do not care to keep the 
Mulock | books, I will return them to you all 
Scott | chagges collect. 
INR LC oa vnc ae aoaca ans en eae gene aus ae 
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Cooper 
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§ Month | 


112 Life of Washington 
98 Light That Failed Kipli 
47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
48 Lorna Doone 

101 Micah Clarke 
52 Middlemarch E 
53 Mill on the Floss Elio 
99 Mine Own People Kipli 

100 Moonstone, The 
56 Napoleonand His Marshals Head 
57 Old Curiosity Shop 
58 Oliver Twist 
59 Origin of Species 

Other Worlds than Ours Proct 

Pair of Blue Eyes 

Phantom Rickshaw 

Pickwick 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Plain Tales From the Hills Kipling 

2 Plutarch’s Lives 

Prairie, The 

64 Prince of the House of David 


a 


67 Quo Vadis 
107 Red Rover 
69 Robinson Crusoe 


74 Soldiers Three and Plain 


Waverley 

Whittier’s Poetical Works 
Woman in White 
Wreck of the Chancellor JulesVerne 


February — First in the hearts of all. 
March — Subtle as a spring zephyr. 


April— Refreshing as the morning shower. 


May — Sweet as a Mayflower. 
June— Fresh as a rose. 


July — Healthful as the golden wheat. 


August— Welcome as a sea breeze. 


September— Smooth as a blushing peach. 
October— Golden as an autumn leaf. 
November— Another thing to be thankful for. 
December— The little Christmas gift for all. 


The whole year through, Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are the crown and queen of delicious 
In the new 
ten cent tins—a joyous feast for every day. 


confections for every occasion. 


FESTINO — Shaped like an almond yet not an almond, 
but a delicious confection of exquisitely fine flavor. 


NABISGO YEAR 


In January — Queen of Confections. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


January 13, 190: 


Only — 
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JUST THE — 
BOOKS . 
YOU 
WANT 


Blackm: 


Wilkie Colli 


Cooper | 


Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingraham | 
Sienkiewicz | 


70 Rob Roy Sco 
71 Romola Eliot 
72 Scarlet Letter Hawth 
108 Shadow of a Crime Cai 


Tales from the Hills Kiplin; 


109 Spy, The Coope 
76 Tale of Two Cities 
77 Tales from Shakespeare 
78 Tennyson’s Poems 
The White Company ‘Conan 
Twenty Years After 
UVarda 
84 Under Two Flags 
Vanity Fair 
86 Vicar of Wakefield 
87 Washington and His Generals 


Headley 
Scott 


Wilkie Collins | 
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Your height, your weight, your breast 
_and waist measure, length of coat and 
‘coat sleeves, your width of back—broad 
‘or narrow, height of shoulders—square 
or sloping, length of neck—long or 
short, are the cardinal fitting points that 
‘can only be considered when you have 


your clothes made expressly for you. 


Our samples of cloths are shown in 
4000 cities and towns throughout the 
‘United States. 

Our representatives thoroughly under- 
stand the art of taking measures. 


$25 to $35 for suit or overcoat. 


Ed. V. Price & Company 


Merchant Tailors 


264 Franklin Street, Chicago 


Write us for name and address of our representative 
nearest you and enclose four cents in stamps for useful 
Vest Pocket Daily Reminder and Calendar Book. 


Is it any ° 
wonder that the sales of 
these shoes have reached nearly 5,000 
pairs a day, when you consider the 
amount of foot-ache and discomfort they 


-have saved? No one ever heard of 
sweaty feet, aching joints or tired feet 


as a result of wearing the 
ERSTICh 


ov : 
bis PAL AUGU'Tano NOV 24"1909 eS 

SON eB ER 

VISIBLE RUBS 

; For Men and Women 
_ Every protection from dampness and 
| slippery sidewalks. 

Every good shoeman carries them. If yours does not, 

give us his name and address together with your own, 


and we will send *‘ Good News for Your Feet,”’ and 
tell you how to get a pair. 


_ The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
| 55 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 


TRADE MARK 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days from 
> g an Investment of $135.00 


es is the result of the operation of one 
- of our Box Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


| 
} (PATENTED) 
| Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS 


Small capital. BOX BALL isthe NEW Bowling Game. Not 
A gambling device. It is for amusement and physical exercise, and 
iberally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants, clerks, 
mechanics, teachers,in fact all classes of both sexes play Box 
Ball. Nearly 2500 Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feet long. Portable. No 
in boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. Be firstto start it 
nyourtown. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind: 
Eee 


Church Money 


Tf you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 

B , Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
y for the booklet **MONEY RAISING PLANS 

‘OR CHURCH WORKERS.”’ New Method Souve- 
irs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
2ver $200,000. We will send you hundreds of letters 
: urch workers tell how they used the plans. 


Write for this book today 


: w Method 
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He was recovering his balance and blood- 
shotly opening his eyes again, when he 
became aware that some one was calling at 
him from the river. ‘‘Hey! Hey, there! 
You in the explosive sweater and the pants! 
Just take this up to the boss, will you?” 

That was absolutely all he said, and he 
might have meant his own boss, too. But 
Stickley was already, in a kind of spasm, 
attempting to dislodge a rock. It was too 
heavy for him, and he sent back the paddle 
instead. ‘‘By gad!” His voice was a yell- 
ing falsetto. ‘‘By gad, you blasted jool, 
you, who do you think I am?” 

“Great Scott!’ cried Jimmy Hughes; 
“‘what’s the row?”’ 

“He took me for a hired man! He 
thought T was some sort of help!” 

“Thought you were some sort of help?”’ 
repeated Jimmy ‘‘Go on!” 

That was the one other thing that was 
needed. Stickley did not go on. He went 
off. He gave himself up to rage with almost 
that abandon of certain badly brought-up 
children who throw themselves on the floor 
and lash forth their fury with feet and hands 
and foamings at the mouth. It was one of 
those interesting revelations of innate char- 
acter which in five minutes can read a 
grown-up male creature out of the ranks of 
manhood. From up above, Elsa Staneland 
caught some of the loveliest of it. She 
turned about, and, with the visage of those 
who do not hear at all, walked measuredly 
into the house. 

In the mean time, brother Hargrave, 
with gaping mouth, was following Stickley 
in_his hydrophobic progress to the top. 
“But, Jerusalem!” he kept reiterating, ‘‘if 

ou’d merely tell us what’s the matter! 
ou make us feel that you’re sore on us, as 
well!” 

Stickley only made blindly for the stag 
shack and his rightful raiment. There was 
a mirror on the pine-box dresser. What he 
saw in it served to raise his fury to the inar- 
ticulate, and kept him from seeing the pail 
and basin in the corner. He remembered, 
too, that he had left his neck-gear down the 
bank. When he burst out of the door again 
and plunged for his machine, Staneland 
followed after him in a stutter of agitation. 
“Heavens above, this is awful, old chap; 
this is awful! And even if you won’t tell us 
what the trouble is, we apologize, anyway. 
We're right down on the ground about this, 
right down on the ground!” 

Stickley foamingly shook him off again. 
“By gad, I’lllet you know you can’t makea 
monkey of me! You’ll find out I’m not such 
afool asl look! And I’ll get square on you 
for this, by gad, I will!” 

He pitched himself into position, and, his 
engines roaring with him, champed rabidly 
out into the New Road. 

The two turned back to where Miss Elsa 
stood in the French window. 

“Whatever it was, Har,” she said, ‘‘that 
made him act in that—that atrocious 
manner, I want to say just this: I think it 
was simply noble of you to humble yourself 
before him as you did. J couldn’t have 
done it!” 

“I—I tried to do the right thing.” He 
shook his head. ‘‘But I can’t help feeling 
that I must have been responsible in some 
way.” 

“No, indeed, you weren’t, either! And 
don’t you let your conscience trouble you 
one little bit!” 

“T don’t know. It may really have been 
through his bubble that he got turned in- 
side out. But I thought it would only be 
giving him a chance to do some exhibition 
work—a sort of test of running qualities, 
and completeness of control, and general 
reliability, so to speak. You might say a 
test of me 

She had turned slowly round. A great 
and horrid light was breaking upon her. 

“THa-a-r-r 1” 

But the moment during which congealed 
emotion held her rigid had given him his 
start for the stag shack. She could only 

inch Jimmy Hughes as he attempted to 
ollow him into safety. 

“What was it he did to him? No non- 
sense, now—nor any evasions! I want to 
know this instant!’ 

“Why,” said Jimmy with his usual sim- 
licity and truth, ‘‘he didn’t do a thing to 
im!” 

“It’s all right, Some one’s else! It’s all 
right!’ cried brother Hargrave through the 
broken window. ‘‘You were saying that 
Stickley was only one of eleven or twelve. 
Just wire for the rest of ’em to-morrow, 
and we’llrun’em straight through. Jimmy 
and I have something here that’s nothing 


Co., 5831 Prairie Avenue, Chicago ; short of inspirational!” 
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may wonder why BOND 


paper is different, or better than any other kind of 
paper. It is no better — only for some purposes. 
There is a difference similar to the difference in various kinds of cloth. 
For some purposes, you would use silk; for others, wool, cotton, or 
perhaps flannel. Each kind is adapted to certain uses. 

Likewise with paper. If you are going to publish a book, do not 
print it upon fine bond paper; it costs too much and is inappropriate 
in other ways. If you are going to print a newspaper, don’t use 
ledger paper; obtain the kind suitable for that special work. If you 
want a wrapping paper, there is a paper for that purpose, 

But for business stationery, the kind most generally recognized by 
business and professional men is BOND paper. It is best adapted to 
In the 
choice of your business stationery, we suggest that you obtain the 
handsome specimen book of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


«* Look for the Water Mark?’ 


the various uses required in business transactions of to-day. 


which shows the white and fourteen delicate tints 


in which this high-grade 


product is made. It is full of suggestive hints as 
to individual and distinctive color schemes as used 
The book is 
distributed gratuitously if the request is written upon 


your present letterhead, 


by prominent business houses. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


“GOES THROUGH | 
WASHINGTON , 


"AMERICAN. BANK NOTE CO, Nt 


THE SOUTHERNS PALM LIMITED 


RS or 


W. H. TAYLOE, 


General Passenger Agent 


8. H. HARDWICK, 


Passenger Traffic Manager WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Are You in 
Search ot Health ? 


Where can you find it? Js it in a warm or 
cold climate? 


Warm Winter weather is attractive —but 
delusive. You want flowers, palms, luxurious 
growth— but you need, too, the stimulus of 
cold, invigorating, dry air. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium provides both. 
Under skillful and wise direction, patients are 
allowed to enjoy the keen, cool, crisp oxygen- 
laden air of mid-winter, combined with highly 
nourishing, easily digestible foods, massage, 
electricity, baths and other Sanitarium methods. 
Every known method for the education of the 
invalid in the search for health, is provided at 
the Sanitarium. Two hundred trained nurses. 


And the invalid is always comfortable. Inside 
the Sanitarium no Winter exists. An artificial 
climate — 70° F. during the day, 60° F. at night, 
with 9,000 cubic feet of pure air per hour all 
the time for every guest. 


SummerinWinteratthe 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 


A mammoth gymnasium for exercise; two 
great swimming pools; a grand solarium; in- 
genious mechanical exercise machines; and a 
great palm garden in which the patient may 
easily imagine himself in a tropic clime as he 
sits cosy and warm under a great palm or 
banana tree rising 20 feet above his head. 

And life is never dull at the Sanitarium. No 
dull routine. Every hour there is something to 
be done that is health helping. With rare ex- 
ceptions, improvement is felt from the very 
first. Our booklets * \Where Should an Invalid 
Spend the Winter” and “The Way Out” tell 
more. Write for them. 


The Sanitarium, (Fortieth Year) 
Dept. 18, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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When Cupid 
Was a Cow-Punch 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


long the ridge, like they’d been a snow-fall. 
Billy grinned, took out that shiny instru- 
ment an’ give each of them pore little gum 
buttes the double cross—zip-zip, zip-zip, 
zip-zip, zip-zip. An’, jumpin’ buffaloes, 
out pops four of the purtiest teeth a man ever 
seen ! ; 

Bugs?—Rats! 

‘Now, a little Bella Donnie,” says Bill, 
‘‘an’ the baby’ll be O. K.” 

**O. K.!”’ says Rose. ‘‘Oh, Billy!’’ An’ 
sech a kissin’ —the baby, of course. 

Ole man Hart stopped swearin’ a minnit. 
““W’at’s the row?”’ he ast. 

“‘Teeth,”’ says Billy. 

Think of that! W’y, the trouble was so 
clost to Simpson that if it’d ’a’ been a rat- 
tler, it’d ’a’ bit him! 

“Teeth !”’ says the ole man, like he didn’t 
believe it. 

“‘Come look,” says Billy. 

Hart, he walked over to the baby an’ 
stoops down—an’, all of a suddent, I seen 
his jaw go open, an’ his eyes stick out so far 
you could ’a’ knocked ’em off with a stick. 
Then he got red as a turkey gobbler. An’ 
let out a reg’lar warwhoop. 

“Took at ’em!” he yelped. ‘‘Rose! 
Alec!—look at ’em! Four all to oncet!”’ 
An’ he give me sech a wallop on the back 
that it come near knockin’ me down. 

“‘T know,” I says, sarcastic, ‘‘but, shucks! 
a baby ain’t all teeth. This is a mighty 
puzzlin’ case, an’ Simpson * 

“Shut you’ bazoo,’”’ says the. ole man, 
‘fan’ look at them teeth! Four of a kin’ — 
can y’ beat it?” 

“‘Q-o-oh,” I says, sniffin’; ‘‘so, so, I 
reckon, but any kid 4 

“Any kid!’ yells the ole man, plumb 
aggravated. An’ he was jus’ turnin’ roun’ 
to give me one when—in limps Simpson! 

“Mr. Hart,’’ he says, ‘‘I come to make a 


complaint’’—he shook his fist at me— | 


‘agin this here ruffian. He ——” 

““Wow!”’ roars Hart. ‘‘Don’t you trouble 
to make no complaints in this house. Here 
you been a-treatin’ this baby for bugs when 
it was jus’ teeth. Say! you ain’t got sense 
’nough to come in when it rains!”’ 

That plumb rattled Simpson. He was 
gittin’ a reception he didn’t reckon on. 
But he tried t’ keep up his game. 

“This cowboy here is responsible for 
damages to my auto,’ he says. ‘‘The 
dashboard’s smashed in to matches, the 
tumblin’-rods is broke, the spark-condens- 
er’s kaflummaxed, an’ the hull darn busi- 
ness is skew-gee. This man’s you’ servant, 


January 13, 1906 | 


The Cashier 


The cashier has charge of all the 
cash in the bank. Sometimes he be- 
comes so overcharged with it that he 
goes off unexpectedly. 

The concussion usually wrecks the 
bank, and the report is heard all over 
the country. Speculation is the spark 
that singes the surplus. 

There is no element of specula- 

tion in using Williams’ Shaving 

Soap. You can bank on its 

unvarying excellence. 

Money spent for Williams’ 

Soap brings big returns in 
“face comfort.” 


Insist upon Williams’ Shaving Soap 


‘‘ The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.’ 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks 
and Shaving Tablets 
sold every where. 


Send 4c. in stamps for Williams’ 
Shaving Stick (Trial Size), 
enough for 50 shaves. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Read This Liberal Offer! 


Made to all who wear this style slipper 
or shoes in which 


HUB GORE IS USED 


an’ if he don’t pay I’ll sue you.” 
“Sue?” says Hart; ‘‘swe/ You needn’t 
THE t’sue. You jus’ sen’ in you’ bill. By thun- 
«© WHITEST ” er it’s ie the money ue git shet of sech 
COLLAR a dog-gone s yster as you! (nt. ; 
An’ with that, out goes Mr. Bugs. An 
MADE grandpa shakes my han’. 

Then he turns roun’ to Billy, an’ I could 
see he was tryin’ to look solemn as a jedge. 
““Trowbridge,”’ he says, ‘‘you can make 
out you’ bill, too.”’ 

Billy didn’t say nuthin’; jus’ went over to 


All ELASTIC used in shoes and Juliet slippers 
which is stamped on the inside with a Heart Trade- 
mark, is Hub Gore elastic. This Hub Gore 
elastic is guaranteed by the makers to wear as 

long as the shoe or slipper it is used in, 
Should it fail to do so, send your shoes 
or slippers by mail to Hub Gore makers 
—who will replace the elastic (if it bears 
the Heart trade-mark) and return same 


A Juliet 
slipper with 
popular, du- 

rable, and comfort- 
able HUB GORE 
side panels. 


TRADE 
MARK 


LINEN 


LADIES. Accept nothing but 


15c 
EACH 


—(o 
(ROYAL 31) 
IF YOUR DEALER WON’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 


EMIGH & STRAUB, Dept. C.C., Troy,N.Y. 


Raise SQUABS-It Pays 


We will teach you the business beginning to end 
if you start with our straight-bred Homer stock 
—none better at any price. We sell only 
properly mated pairs, matings guaranteed. 
Our squabs are fancy and bring top prices. 
e We have 11,000 breeding Homers in 
our lofts. If we can succeed, you can, 
Get our Free booklet— important 

facts about this fascinating industry. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box O, DaCosta, N. J. 


Scientific Farming 


Industrious men can make far more money to-day by up-to- 
date farming than by city employment. Recent discoveries 
by the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm 
life I'ree mail delivery, telephones, trolley cars, etc., 
bring city pleasures to the country home. Only a small 
investment required. Write for our free book, ‘‘ Digging 
Nuggets of Gold,”” and learn how twelve of the finest 
experts in the U. S. Agricultural Department can teach 
you scientific farming at home. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


a table, pulled out a piece of paper an’ a 
pencil an’ begun t’ write. Pritty soon he 
got up an’ come back. 

“Here, Mr. Hart,” he says. 

I was right byside the ole man, an’— 
couldn’t help it—I stretched to read w’at 
Billy writ. 

An’ this was it: 

“Mr. John Hart debtor to W. A. Trow- 
bridge, for services—the han’ of one Rose 
Andrews, in marriage.” 

Hart he read the paper over an’ over, 
turnin’ all kin’s of colors. An’ Billy an’ me 
come blame near chokin’ fr’m holdin’ our 
breaths. Rose was lookin’ up at us an’ at 
her pa, too, so anxious. As for that kid, it 
was a-kickin’ its laigs into the air an’ 
gurglin’ like a bottle. 

Fin’lly the ole man looked at me, then 
he looked at Rose, then he looked at the 
baby, then he looked at Bill. 

“Wal,” he says at las’, kinda slow, holdin’ 
out that paper—‘‘ Wal, Doctor Trowbridge, 
I—I reckon y’ might as well receipt this.”’ 


to you free of all expense. 


b Two 
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Hub Gore elastic in your Juliet 
slippers from your dealer. No — 
other elastic is as good nor is it |) 
sold under such a liberal — 
guarantee. 


HUB GORE MAKERS — Paid-in Capital 
$1,125,400 


This is the trade-mark of HUB GORE elastic, made under 
the strongest guarantee possible. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Albany Building, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY SMOKER WANTS ONE 


«, The most useful pocket lighter ever invented. Throw away your matches. The 

Instanto"’ produces a steady flame, without matches, by simply removing the cover, 

as shown in illustrations. I-ights a cigar, gas jet, kindles a fire, or shows the way in the 
Useful every day and night of the year. 


The ‘‘Instanto”’ Pocket Cigar Lighter 


(IGNITED BY ATR) 
Will not ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe. Always dependable. 
Conveniently carried in the vest pocket. With ordinary care is practically indestruc- 
tible. Handsome Nickel Plated Lighter, 50 cents; Gun Metal, $1.50; Sterling Silver, 
$3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of stamps or money order. 
AGENTS WANTED 


G. L. Steinreich & Co., Dept. A, 127 Duane Street, New York 


cuted. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 

B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fail) 
Tours Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise February 8. 


Program W Free. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New Y: 
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Thirty-Year-Old 
Taylor Old Style Tin 
Used for a New Roof 


The original building of the Tremont 
Hotel, Houston, Texas, was built in 
1873. At that time the building was 
roofed with ‘‘ Taylor Old Style” 
roofing tin. In 1903, when they came 
to tear down the old building to erect 
a new one, O. H. & P. Rudisill, the 
architects, found the ‘‘Old Style” 
tin on the old building in such per- 
fect condition that’ the old tin was 
taken off and_relaid on the new 
building. The tin is to-day in as 
perfect condition as it was thirty- 
three years ago. 


We want every man who is interested in the 
roofing of any building, public or private, fac- 
tory, train sheds or office building, to know 
the facts about ‘‘ Taylor Old Style’ tin. If 
you are investing money ina building which 
_ may be jeopardized by a bad roof, write 
for ‘‘A Guide to Good Roofs” and other 
literature about ‘‘ Taylor Old Style” tin. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 
Pnladelphia 


An Old-Fashioned 
Farm Breakfast 


From a famous New Yorker:—‘‘ My 
wife and I have enjoyed the most 
delightful breakfast ofourlivesthis 
morning. It was composed of Jones 
Dairy Farm little sausages with 
sliced bacon, and was intoxica- 
ting.’’ (Name of writer of above, 
and similar letters from many other 
well-known people, will be fur- 
nished upon application to us.) 
Dairy 


JONES Fern SAUSage 


is the real old-fashioned kind, made of 
the choicest parts of little pigs raised 
especially for Jones Sausage. Pre- 
pared with the utmost care and clean- 
liness, according to an old family 
recipe, they are truly a luxury in these 
days of adulterations. We even grind 
the spices to insure purity. 


Where we have no agent— 


Express Charges Prepaid 
We ship our sausage anywhere, ex- 
press paid and give you your money 
back if not satisfied. Send for free 
booklet and price list to-day. 


| M Jones Dairy Farm, Bor 605, Fort Atkinson,Wis. : 
N 


Pure Country Food Products 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF= Donot despair because 
through neglect you 

TAUGHT have forgotten what 
you once learned about 

Arithmetic. Pror. SPANGENBERG’S 
New METHOD requires no teacher. 
257 } sent prepaid on receipt of 
! Ganlascanys. etl caisey Juvtener. 


| GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
| __ 37 South 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


100 MAGIC TRICKS, 10c 


For 10 cents we will send you by return mail 100 
Magic Tricks with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, etc., 
all so clearly explained and illustrated that with 
only a little practice you can easily perform them 
and be an amateur magician. No other means of 
entertaining is so effective yet it is easy to learn. 
Catalog of other tricks sent free with each order. 
Get these tricks and be popular with your friends. 
_S. DRAKE, Dept. 349, 510 Jackson St., Chicago. 
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Nicholas 


The Irresolute 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


appointed Minister President, and in a wild 
outburst of acclamation the Russians wel- 
comed the dawn of a new era. 

Alas, the rejoicings were premature! 
Count Witte in vain appealed to the leaders 
of the Zemstvo party to join his ministry 
in order to give immediate effect to the Im- 
perial program of liberty and progress. It 
was too late. They had committed them- 
selves too deeply to the revolutionary 


movement. Some of them shrank from the 
risk of losing their popularity. None of 
them trusted Witte. Baffled and chagrined, 


Count Witte had to put together an admin- 
istration of mere officials and carry on from 
day to day as best he could. One of his 
first acts, the declaration of martial law in 
Poland—a foolish measure which was soon 
afterward withdrawn—widened the breach 
between him and the Liberals. Mean- 
while, the reactionary forces in Odessa, 
Kishineff, and many other towns, alarmed 
at what they regarded as the capture of the 
Emperor by the Jews, let loose the hooligans 
of the slums upon the Jews. 

The spirit of discontent was rife in the 
navy. It was diligently fanned by the 
revolutionists and was not long in bursting 
into flame. A drunken mutiny at Cron- 
stadt was magnified into a great naval 
revolt. When the mutineers were over- 
powered, the Council of Workmen in St. 
Petersburg threatened a general strike. 
The strike did not become general, but so 
far as it went it gave the revolutionary 
leaders a fresh ground for appeal to the con- 
fidence of the soldiers and sailors of the 
Czar. The mutiny: in Cronstadt was 
speedily followed by a far more serious out- 
burst at Vladivostock. Then came the 
revolt of part of the fleet at Sebastopol 
which was speedily quelled. But in the 
Far East at Harbin, where the defeated 
army of General Linevitch perished with 
hunger and cold, the mutiny took far more 
serious proportions. Warehouses full of 
stores were given to the flames by an in- 


furiated soldiery, who destroyed in their | 


madness the rations on which they had to 
subsist through the winter. 


Serious as were the military and naval | 


revolts, they were less deadly than the 
risings of the peasants. In fifteen govern- 
ments the crops had failed. In all of the 


governments revolutionary emissaries had | [ 


been busy ordering the peasants in the name 
of the Czar to seize the property of their 
landlords. A hideous jacquerie reigned 
on either side of the Volga, and estate 
after estate was ravaged by bands of infu- 
riated peasants. Landowners fled for their 
lives from the ruins of their fire-blackened 
houses. Cattle were slaughtered, horses 
mutilated. The Government, confronted 
with the agrarian revolution, dispatched 
General Sakharoff, ex-Minister of War, with 
all the available Cossacks, to restore order. 
Cossacks are very good fellows at home, the 
Colonials of Russia, the rough-riders of the 
Don and the Ural. But when they are let 
loose upon a countryside which has to be 
pacified they are as avenging fiends. Out- 


rage and rapine, flogging and murder reign | 


supreme. 

General Sakharoff was assassinated by a 
woman who shot him dead to avenge the 
torture which the peasants suffered at 
the hands of the Cossacks. Another gen- 
eral was sent in his stead, and so the bloody 
work goes on. 


Belasco as a Boy 


““T WAS always fond of the theatre,”’ said 
David Belasco, speaking to a friend. 
“Asa child, and when Edwin Forrest played 
Metamora, I was the little Indian boy. 
And in Pizarro, Charles Kean carried. me in 
his arms during the combat scene. I had 
a little theatre in my father’s cellar, and 
would charge admission to the boys who 
cared to seeme act. Then with the money 
thus made I’d go to a playhouse once a 
week. I always chose Saturday nights, 
for then the custom was for the stock com- 
any to give a triple bill, a tragedy, a 
burlesque and a farce. I thus managed 
to get all forms of the drama for one price 
of admission—and when one’s income is 
small one must hunt bargains. And yet— 
and yet to-day I have no head for business. 
Little things upset me so!”’ 


| 
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Perfection In Pipe Tobacco 


Thousands of pipe tobaccos that have gone 
before have all contributed to the perfection of this 
matchless blend. Their shortcomings have been 
avoided—their good qualities improved. 


All the qualities smokers desire in pipe tobacco 
have never before been combined in one blend. 
When a mixture was mild it was also flat; when it 
had proper fragrance it was too strong; when it was 
rich it was likewise rank; when it smoked easily it 
burned the tongue. In this new blend, 


Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


all the good qualities of other pipe tobaccos are no- 
ticeable by their improvement —all the defects by 
their absence. 


Its most striking characteristic is its delicious 
mildness— mild but, at the same time, rich, mellow 
and fragrant. It is more convenient to handle than 
long or fine cuts or ordinary plug cuts. 


As it is a new blend it may not be on sale every- 
where yef. If your dealer hasn’t it, 


Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept.“S” 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Do you want an Arm that is Reliable? 


One that is handsome, medium in size, weight, simple yet strong enough to stand abuse? 


—% : — = 


COLT’S Marine Corps E 


(Calibre .38 Checked Walnut Stocks) 


Model, the revolver adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment for its Marine Corps has these strong qualities. 


—=— 


—— 


What better recommendation could be given than the U. S. Government? 


The COLT guarantee is the standard of the firearms world. Catalog “ Pistols” describes this and all 
models. Mailed free on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. London Office, 15-A, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


5 1 Per 0 without $ with 
On Approval, Freight Paid &€,.. $1.00 pith 1.75; xi 
It grows with 66 99 7 
your library. Th f) rae Sectional 
iss meals . Bookcase 
al Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 

The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 

the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason 

we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom 

Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 

getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 

Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 

one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing 

glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 A. 
All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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It does 
good work 


t) 


; F' 
pest Tooth Powder 


will do things better and 
quicker than any other 
dentifrice, because it’s 
different. 

1. It cleanses —not only the 


surface, but every nook 
and corner of the teeth. 


2. It whitens—harmlessly 
yet surely with the oxy- 
gen released. 


3, It polishes—to brilliancy, 
without grit or acid. 


‘Just try it!’’ 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 
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Second Point: The Smith Pre- 
mier ‘Typewriter — equipped 
with a Bi-Chrome ribbon — 
| writes in two colors or changes | 
from copy to record at a touch | 
of a lever, a necessity for indi- Y 
cating credits or emphasizing Yy 
figures,words or paragraphs. f/ 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. Yi ; 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 
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First Point: 


Complete 
Keyboard. 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and edu- 
cators. Experienced and competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. Three courses — Prepara- 
tory, Business, College. Prepares for practice. 
Will better your condition 
and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particu- 
lars and special offer free. 


Law 
Home «ise: 
Clearing Sale 
Typewriters 


S$ We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 

1500 typewriters which have been used just 
enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 
Better than new. Shipped on approval, 
free examination. 1000 new V2szble Sholes 
machines, built to sell for $95 — our price 
while they last, $45, 


Study 


Slightly 
Used 


All Standard 
Makes Less 
Than ¥4 Price 


We rent all makes of machines for $3.00 a month and up. 


FREE 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 560 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago, ill. 


catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


CLASS PIN 


From our factory direct to ~ 
NZ) 


©) you. We sell Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster- 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
for free Catalog of brand- 


new designs. ©, K, GROUSE & CO., 
Dept. 419 D, Rochester, New York 


THE SATURDAY 


LADY 
BALTIMORE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


for me with the conveyance in which he 
should drive us out into the lonely country 
through the sunny afternoon; but instead, 
I chose to walk round to where he lived, and 
where I found him stuffing beneath the 
seats of the vehicle the baskets and the par- 
cels which contained the provisions for our 
ample supper. 

‘*T have never seen you drink hearty yet, 
and now I purpose to,” said John. 

As the packing was finishing, Miss Joseph- 
ine St. Michael came by; and the sight of 
the erect old lady reminded me that of all 
Kings Port figures known to me and seen in 


the garden paying their visit of ceremony to | 
Hortense, she alone—she and Eliza La Heu | 


—had been absent. . Eliza’s declining to 
share in that was well-nigh inevitable, but 
Miss Josephine was another matter. Per- 
haps she had considered her sister’s going 


| there to be enough; at any rate, she had not 


been party to the surrender, and this gave 
me whimsical satisfaction. Moreover, it 
had evidently occasioned no ruffle in the 
affectionate relations between herself and 


John. 


‘‘John,”’ said she, ‘‘as you drive by, do 
get me a plumber.” 

““Much better get a burglar, Aunt Joseph- 
ine. Cheaper in the end, and neater work.” 

It was thus, at the outset, that I came 
to believe John’s spirits were high; and 
this illusion he successfully kept up until 
after we had left the plumber and Kings 
Port several sordid miles behind us; the 
approach to Kings Port this way liesthrough 
dirtiest Africa. John wasloquacious; John 
discoursed upon the replacers; Mrs. Wegue- 
lin St. Michael had quite evidently ex- 
pressed to her own circle what she thought 
of them; and the town in consequence, 
although it did not see them or their auto- 
mobiles, because it appeared they were gone 
some twenty miles inland upon an excursion 
to a resort where was a large hotel, and a 


| little variety in the way of some tourists of 


the replacer stripe—the town kept them well 
in its mind’s eye. The automobiles would 
have sufficed to bring them into disrepute, 
but Kings Port had a better reason in their 
conduct in the church; and John found 
many things to say to me, as we drove along, 
about Bohm and Charley and Kitty. Gazza 
he forgot, although, as shall appear in its 
place, Gazza was likely to livea long while in 
hismemory. Beverly Rodgers he, of course, 
recognized as being a gentleman—it was 
clear that Beverly met with Kings Port’s 
approval—and, from his Newport experi- 
ences, John was able to make out quite as 
well as if he had heard Beverly explain it 
himself the whole wise philosophic system 
of joining with the replacers in order that 
you be not replaced yourself. 


“In his shoes mightn’t I do the same?” ° 


he surmised. ‘‘I fear I’m not as Spartan 
as my aunts—only pray don’t mention it 
to them!”’ 

And then, because I had been answering 
him with single syllables, or with nods, or 
not at all, he taxed me with my taciturnity ; 
he even went so far as to ask me what 
thoughts kept me so silent —which I did not 
tell him. 

“T am wondering,’’ I told him instead, 
“how much they steal every week.” 

“Those financiers?”’ 

“Yes. Bohm is president of an in- 
surance company, and Charley’s a director, 
and reorganizes railroads.” 

“Well, if other people share your pleasant 
opinion of them, how do they get elected ?”’ 

“Other people share their pleasant spoils 
—senators, vestrymen—you can’t be sure 
who you're sitting next to at dinner any 
more. Come live North. You'll find the 
only safe way is never to know anybody 
worth more than five millions—if you wish 
ie keep the criminal classes off your visiting 

ising? 

This made him merry. 
jail, then!”’ 

“Ah, the jail!’’ I returned. ‘‘It’s the 
great American joke. It reverses the rule 
of our smart society. Only those who have 
no incomes are admitted.”’ 

; ““But what do you have laws and lawyers 
Onvae 

““To keep the rich out of jail. 
‘professional etiquette.’ ”’ 

‘“Your picture flatters!’’ 

“You flatter me; it’s only a photograph. 
Come North and see.”’ 
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experts, we have compiled a complete, compact Business Man’s Encyclo 
We have clipped, extracted, preserved business data from thousands 
of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence 
courses, from actual business experience. 
| down, classified, arranged and indexed into one complete business Britannica. 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, 
magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks that say) 
time —all the little office wrin- 
kles that save worry. 250 or 
more pages of indispensable in- 
formation for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can possi- 
bly tell you about system and 
business methods. 
you each month dozens of coin- 
plete advertising, selling and 
manufacturing plans that have 
built up some of the greatest 
retail, wholesale and manufac- 
turing concerns 
The price of SYSTEM is $2.00 
ayear. Foreign Subscription $3. 
Itis wortha great deal more than 
that to any alert man with his 
eyes on the main chance. 

W. P. CHASE & CO.: 
SYSTEM discontinued now though the price 
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BURROWS Bros. Co.: “A single suggestion 
oftentimes saves us more than the cost of a year’s 
subscription.” 


the Business Man's Encyclopedia —in two vol- 
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and will enter your name for a full year’s sub- 
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Write your name on the margin of this advertise- 
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great variety of accounting work in which it saves fron! 
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accuracy and doing away with headaches and overtim 
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machine for you to try on your own work. 

Our New Model Duplex Comptometer will surpr 
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with the aid of twenty-seven busin 


And all this data we have boiled 


There are dozens of books on accounting, ad vertisi 
salesmanship, businessletter writing and other branche 
business; but the Business Man’s Encyclopedia is a cot 
densation of themall. It deals not merely with one dep 
ment of business, but with all departments — from 
purchase of raw materials to the sale of the finished p 
uct—fromadvertising and selling to credits and collecti 
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books contain, Where the aver- 
age business man sees one arti- 
cle, reads one book, our twenty- 
seven experts, with every con- 
venience at their disposal, have 
read, clipped and edited a hun- 
dred for this encyclopedia. 
Moreover, these experts ana- 
lyzed nine _ correspondence 
school courses, $265 worth of 
business instruction — and what 
they «learned they condensed 
and published in The Business 
Man’s Encyclopedia. Philip D. Armour, 
Field, John D. Rockefeller, R 
sell Sage, Alexander Revell, 
Wanamaker, and dozens | 
other captains of industry. 
matter what your vocation, 
need this Encyclopedia, in 
office, on your desk, or in 
library. 
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You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matt 
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“No. I merely summarize what I’m 
seeing.”’ 

“Well, a moral awakening will come.” 

“Inevitably. To-morrow, perhaps. The \ 
flesh has had a good, long, prosperous day, | Rend your Hamclon a posta 


and the hour of the spirit must be near We have prepared a handsome 


striking. And the moral awakening will c ene 
be followed by a moral slumber, since, in 136: page book—we will mail it free on request 
It tells all about the Ostermoor Mattress in detail with 200 illus- 
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ascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 Factory Street, Muncie, Indiana | We Journeyed some little distance in silence 
through the mild, enchanting light of the 
sun. My deliberate allusion to alcoholic 
girls had made plain what I had begun to 
suspect. I could now discern that his 
cloak of gayety had fallen from him, leaving 
bare the same harassed spirit, the same 
restless mood, which had been his upon the 
last occasion when we had talked at length 
together upon some of the present social 
and political phases of our Republic—that 
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once a day,” said John, ‘‘before the dis- 
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to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or 
Holeproof Stockings that they will need 
no darning for six months. If they 
should we agree to replace them by new 
ones, upon surrender of the purchase 
ticket with the worn pair and one cou- 
pon, provided they are returned oe 

to us within six months from 

date of sale to the wearer. 


if 
Men’s Holeproof Sox 
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(light and dark), Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Jlack 


legs with White feet. 


Sizes9 to 12. Two grades: 
(1) Worsted (medium weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.50. 
(2) Cotton (medium and light weight). 
old in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. 
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weight Egyptian Cotton. Sizes 
8 to 11. Sold only in boxes con- 
taining 6 pairs for $2.00. 
All shipping charges 
prepaid. One size only 
toa box. State size de- 
sired when ordering. 
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Ear — invisible, 
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sold, giving instant relief from 
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found in every part of the globe. Over 25,000 pleased 
customers are our best testimonials. Our patents cover 
the essential features of this machine, hence we urge 
qu p you to beware of cheap and unsatisfactory imitations. 
he Indispensable in the home for cleaning 
and polishing silverware and cutlery; 
for grinding and sharpening knives, 
scissors, hatchets, etc. For running 
sewing machines, cooling fans, bottle 
j washers, or small dynamo, etc., etc. 
Attaches in an instant to any water 
IW faucet, smooth or threaded. Price, com- 
f plete outfit with emery wheel, two pol- 
ishing wheels, pulley, and silver and 
steel polishes, 84.00, Send for our 
attractive free descriptive booklet, or send remittance direct to us. 
We make immediate shipments. Agents wanted. 
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observe how instantly he is fit for the suf- 
frage. Now they want it written down that 
Government shall take all the wicked cor- 
porations, because then corruption will dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. You'll 
find the farmers presently having it written 
down that all hens must hatch their eggs in 
a week. Oh, we Americans are very thor- 
ough!” And I laughed. 

But John’sface was notgay. ‘‘ Well,” he 
mused, ‘‘South Carolina took a short-cut to 
pure liquor and sober citizens—and reached 
instead a new den of thieves. Is the whole 
country sick?” 

“Sick to the marrow, my friend; but 
young and vigorous still. A nation in its 
long life has many illnesses before the one 
it dies of. But we shall need some strong 
medicine if we do not get well soon.” 

“What kind?” 

“Ah, that’s beyond any one! And we 
have several things the matter with us—as 
bad a case, for example, of complacency as 
I’ve met in history. Complacency’s a very 
dangerous disease, seldom got rid of without 
the purge of a great calamity. And worse, 
where does our dishonesty begin, and where 
end? The boy goes to college, and there in 
football it awaits him; he graduates, and 
in the downtown office it smirks at him; he 
rises into the confidence of his superiors, the 
town’s chief citizens, and finds their gray 
hairs crowned with it. Presently he faces 
worldly success or failure, and then, in the 
new ocean of mind that has swallowed 
morals up, he sinks with his isolated hon- 
esty, like a fool, or swims to respectability 
with his brother knaves. And into this mess 
the immigrant sewage of Europe is steadily 
pouring. Such is our Continent to-day, 
with all its fair winds and tides and fields 
favorable to us, and only our shallow, com- 
placent, dishonest selves against us! But 
don’t let these considerations make you 
gloomy; for (I must say it again) nothing is 
final, and even if we rot before we ripen— 
which would bea wholly novel phenomenon 
—we shall have made our contribution to 
mankind in demonstrating by our collapse 
that thesow’sear belongs with the rest of the 
animal, and not in the voting booth or the 
legislature, and that the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage should have waited until 
men were born honest and equal. That in 
itself would be a memorable service to have 
rendered.” 

We had come into the divine, sad stillness 
of the woods, where the warm sunlight shone 
through the gray moss, lighting the cur- 
tained solitudes away and away into the 
depths of the golden afternoon; and some- 
where amid the miles of sleeping wilderness 
sounded the hoarse honk of the automobile. 
The replacers were abroad, enjoying what 
they could in this country where they did 
not belong, and which did not as yet belong 
to them. 

“Tf,” said John Mayrant, ‘‘what you have 
said is true, the nation had better get on its 
knees and pray God to give it grace.” 

I looked at the boy and saw that his coun- 
tenance had grown very fine. ‘‘The act,” 
I said, ‘‘would bring grace, wherever it 
comes from.” 

“Yes,” he assented. ‘‘Ifinthestars and 
awftlness of space there’s nothing, that 
does not trouble me; for my greater self is 
inside me,’safe. And our country has a 
greater self somewhere. Think!” 

“‘T donot havetothink,”’ I replied, ‘‘ when 
I know the nobleness we have risen to at 
times.” 

“‘And J,” he pursued, ‘‘happen to believe 
it is not all only stars and space; and that 
God, as much as any shipbuilder, rejoices 
to watch every tiniest boat meet and brave 
the storm.” 

Out of his troubles he had brought such 
mood, sweetness instead of bitterness; 
he was saying as plain as if his actual words 
said it, ‘‘Misfortune has come to me, and I 
am going to make the best of it.” His 
nobleness, his moral elegance, compelled 
him to this, and I envied him, not sure if I 
myself, thus placed, would acquit myself 
so well. And there was in his sweetness a 
contagion that strangely reconciled me to 
the troubled aspects of our national hour. 
I thought, ‘‘Invisible among our eighty 
millions there is a quiet legion living un- 
tainted in the depths, while the yellow rich, 
the prismatic scum and bubbles, boil on the 
surface.’’ Yes, he had accidentally helped 
me, and I wished doubly that I might help 
him. It was well enough he should feel 
he must not shirk his duty, but how much 
better if he could be led to see that marry- 
ing where he did not love was no duty of his. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


This 1s the jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use. 


Some barbers have ‘‘massage machines’ with which a sort of grease must be 
used. When you get a massage in a barber shop, always tell the barber that 
you want a hand-massage with Pompeian Massage Cream. Machines canno 
duplicate the movements of hand massage, nor can any greasy imitations dupli- 
cate the properties of the genuine 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


which contains no oil or grease of any kind. It takes away shaving soreness” 
and removes susceptibility to it by strengthening the skin—every man who 
shaves needs Pompeian for that reason. 
soap, grease, dirt, and other foreign matter, leaving the skin clean 7s trade mark is — 
and glowing without a sacrifice of the manly lines and character. on Ge ae 

It is vofa cosmetic. It takes out wrinkles and blackheads, and 

makes the face feel alive. 


Your wife or sister will be glad to have a jar of Pompeian Massage Cream in the house. 
Most women recognize the value of this preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy 
skin. It contains no grease, and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. 


Send for Generous Sample, Free 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer willnot supply. Price 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Look forit. — 


Successful 
Incubators 


Tried, proven under all conditions. 

They'll hatch the inost and strongest 

chicks for you. Take no chances. 

= Get Successful Incubators and 

Brooders and make failure impossible. Incubator and 
Poultry Catalogue Free, Booklet, ‘‘ Proper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks,'’ 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10c. 

Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia. 


Your Pate A 


Booklet explaining how mé 
FREE. Fifteen years’ ex 
ence Patent Sales exclus 
If you have a Patent for § 
call on or write 


WILLIAM BE, HOY’ 


Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N. Y. Cil 


Produces a pure white, powerful steady light, is 
absolutely safe, and brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene—cheaper then kerosene. NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Madeinover loodifferent styles. Every lampwarranted. 
Write for Catalog. Agents Wanted. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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Furthermore, it cleans the pores of all _ 
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Atlanta 


Terminal 


Station 
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Thenew Atlanta Terminal, one of 
_ thelargest and most important build- 
_ ings of the new South (pictured above) 
is protected with 200,000, square feet of 
Rex Flintkote Roofing. 


This building was put up to stay. It cost $1,600,000. 
From foundation to tower, there was room only for the best, 
No sane man will take chances with his roof, and the builders 
é threw wide the doors of competition in their search for something 
in which gva/ity (not price) should be the supreme consideration. 


A roof which no rains could penetrate —no snows crush—no hurricanes 
budge; one that was proof against all danger of fire from engine 
sparks, and would resist those more insidious fires of rust and rot from 
constant exposure to the elements, 


They Chose Rex Flintkote 


If it stood the requirements and tests of this magnificent, permanent 
structure, it may be safely chosen by the owners of buildings of all 
kinds, large and small, from a factory covering acres to a poultry 
house a few feet in area. 
For our mutual protection zmusist on REX FLINTKOTE. It costs more to 
make, so costs more to buy. It is designed for wise men who want a roof- 
ing that roofs, and who count long life and real protection more 
than the immediate saving of a half cent a foot. We assume you 
to be such aman. Our book (mailed free with samples of 
Rex FLINTKOTE) gives testimonials from users from 
Maine to Texas, 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


We have agents everywhere. 


‘Before the design of the «Packard 24” 
was accepted by the Packard Company, 
three cars were built and driven 21,000 
miles over every kind of road and grade that 
exists between Michigan and Massachusetts.” 


. Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. E 


Member Association Detroit, Mich. 


) 3 New York Branch 
_ Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


1540 Broadway 
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There are two kinds of pre- 
ared roofs. One made fo se//, 
one made to 6m'—and to buy a 

} second time. 

i” The facts given on the opposite side prove : 
the gua/ity of Rex Flintkote Roofing and ex- ~*~ : 

plain why it easily commands the highest price. . 

The dealer who sells it won’t try to dodge you a year 
from now. He values your good will and future trade more 
than an immediate larger profit. 


Book and Complete Samples 
of Rex Flintkote Mailed Free 


They tell the story as no advertisement can. They explain its 
durability and ease of laying; and tell why, all over the world 
in all kinds of climate, on all kinds of buildings, permanent and 
temporary (from the magnificent structures of the St. Louis Ex- 
position, roofed with it, to the humblest poultry house), Rex 
Flintkote is rapidly supplanting all other roofing. 7¢ cau be laid 
by any ordinary workman—everything required to lay it is in 
every roll. 

Manufacturers of cheap roofing closely imitate the outside appear- 

ance of REX FLINTKOTE—the value is inside—it doesn’t 
show when you buy it. It shows only in years of honest 
service. ‘Look for the Boy” on our trade mark —and 
buy without hesitation, Our sixty-nine year reputa- 
tion stands behind every roll. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
\ 43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


We have agents everywhere. 


' Model F 
Price $2500 


The 1906 Model 


Pope=Hartford Model F is the car to buy because of its wonderful efficiency and durability, 
and because for quietness, speed and hill-climbing qualities it surpasses everything on the 
market at anywhere near the price. All parts are built on the interchangeable plan and are 
accessible for inspection and adjustment. 

Motor consists of a 4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in pairs. 
Transmission: sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse. Carburetor: specially 
designed, insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum power. Control: throttle and 
ignition levers on single sector that does not revolve with wheel. Drive: bevel gear through 
propeller shaft to the rear axle. Tonneau: non-removable, dust-proof, double side entrance. 
Design: artistic in conception and execution. Order now for early delivery. Price $2500 

Pope=Hartford Model D is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 H. P., double side entrance touring car, with 


engine under the bonnet. A dependable machine of established reputation, and just the car for the man 
who prefers to be independent of the professional chauffeur. Immediate delivery. Price $1600 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway. BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Avenue. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 451 Mission Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 819 14th Street 
Member A. L. A. M. 


COLGATES 
SHAVING STICK 


Of what value 


Is your opinion 


aS 
SHAVING STICK® 


(DEMULCENT) 


NEW YORK USA 
LONDON PARIS 
SYONEY 


of Shaving Soap 
if you have not 
tried Colgate’s? 


Send 4¢ts. in stamps for Trial Size Stick 
In Nickeled Box 


(Enough for a month’s shaving ) 


CoLcaATE & Co. 
Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York 
Established One Hundred Years 


Our New Nickeled Box 


This Shaving Stick was perfected in our chemical laboratory only eight and a half years ago, and our new box is only a year old. 

Just because when you first began to shave, you used some other Shaving Stick (it may be years ago) it is more than likely you are still using it. 
If you have never taken the trouble to try ours you cannot imagine how superior it is. 

Why not buy to-day and try to-morrow — it will be worth your while. 

Our Stick is ‘‘A Triumph of Modern Chemistry.” Our new nickeled box is ‘A Triumph of Modern Ingenuity.” It overcomes all the 


objections of the old-time tin and combination tin and cardboard boxes. It is as handsome as silver, can be more easily kept bright and clean, and has 
a screw top which can never fall off when packed in your traveling case. We invite you to experiment with as many Shaving Sticks as you please 


— if ours is included, we are satisfied, knowing that our Shaving Stick is the one which you will select for constant use. 
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ARMOUR 


Type D. Four-cylinder Touring-car. Five passengers. Air-cooled motor. 20 ‘ Franklin 
horse-power.” Shaft drive. Three-speed sliding gear transmission. Disc clutch. Force feed 
oiler on dash. 100-inch wheel base. 1800 pounds. 45 miles per hour. Full head- and 
tail-light equipment. $2800. 


No other car, at any price, will do as much on 
American roads as this powerful, economical, and 
-luxuriously comfortable car. 


The ideal car is extremely light, has lots of power without waste, and is 
absolutely flexible. 

This car is it—the ideal. Oceans of clean-cut net power without hindrance 
or waste. Weight way down, no water or water-system; no heavy frame to 
carry them; light construction throughout. No road-shocks to shake the power 
out of the engine — wood sills and flexible springs absorb all that. 

No apologies needed. It isn’t ‘‘the best car at the price,’ it is the best car at 
any price. We will put it against any car in the world, except the six-cylinder 
Franklin, for what the most exacting American motorist wants. 


Four-cylinder Runabout, $1400. Four-cylinder Touring-car, $2800. 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car, $1800. Six-cylinder Touring-car, $4000. 


The handsomest and most practical motor-book ever published—send for it today. It may 
prevent you from making a serious mistake. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 


trade mark covers every kind of tool so that you may always be sure of 
highest quality by insisting upon Keen Kutter Tools. 

An example of the Keen Kutter excellence is found in Keen Kutter Hatchets 
and Handled Axes. These are made of the highest grade of steel, on the 
most approved lines, and by the best workmen. Every Keen Kutter Hatchet 
and Axe is sharpened ready for use and has the handle wedged with the 
Grellner Patent Everlasting Wedge, which positively prevents the head ever 

flying off. These are exclusive Keen Kutter features. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Ham- 
mers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, 
Draw Knives, Saws, Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, 
Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write, 
us and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 
“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten." 
Trade Mark Registered. 


Simmons Hardware Company Rtysise"" 


Small and large shipments of 
household goods in through cars 


To The 
Freight Pacific Coast 


Rates We have special arrangements 

i! for transporting household 
goods to California, Oregon and 
Washington at reduced rates. 
No change of cars, therefore no 
breakage. Quick service, per- 
sonal attention—no delays. For 
particulars address 


Judson Freight Forwarding Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 851 Tremont Building 


CHICAGO, ILL, < - 322 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . . 1005 Carleton Building 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. — 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 

as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire — 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A® 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. j 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Number 30 


The Private Car Controversy 


N ACTUAL business experience 

I have found nothing so im- 

mensely satisfactory as the 

profit percentages which the 

Iagazine writers are able to 

figure on the Armour Car Lines and 
packing business. The way these en- 
terprising journalists can pile up 
paper profits for me reminds me of 
nothing so much as the net returns 
to be realized in the breeding of Belgian 
hares—on paper. Some of the readers of Tur 
Saturpay Hventne Post may have had a little 
practical experience in breeding these creatures 
for market and trying to make the actual profits 
coincide with those so elaborately set forth in the 
prospectus sent out by the breeder of stock hares. 
In the prospectus the scale of profits is an ascend- 
ing one in which nothing short of arithmetical 
progression is capable of computing the increase. 

Now in the magazines the net profit in the pri- 
vate car and the packing business are arrived at, 
by these entertaining writers, by the same process 
of figuring that the prospectus-maker used to de- 
termine the cumulative profits of raising Belgian 
hares. There is a world of difference between the 
actual earning of actual profits and the figuring of 
paper profits where the total revenue is arrived at 
in a broad, generous and offhand way with a large 
ignorance and comprehensive disregard of costs, 
expenses and all the practical elements and details 
really involved. If these writers could actually 
deliver the profit percentages which they are able 
to produce on paper they could command higher 
salaries in the packing or private car business than 
any magazine in America can afiord to pay them. 

If any business man who reads, in the articles 
put out by the magazine writers, the statement 
of our profits is inclined to believe them, I have 
only this little act of justice to ask him: 

Go to some neighbor who already has a profound 
conviction that you are making too much money, 
and let him figure, from hearsay information, the 
profits which you make. If you are then honestly 
content to be judged by a showing arrived at in such manner I will find no fault if you will 
accept as true the profits figured for the Armour Car Lines by these writers who start out 
with a necessity of making a case by showing exorbitant profits, and who are unhampered 
by information and have a splendid indifference to all matters of cost. 

Just try this experiment; you will find it hugely entertaining. Perhaps also it will teach 
you how far you fall short, as a financial genius, of the expectations and ideas of those who 
feel that you are making more money than you have any business to make. This may bea 
little dampening to your pride right at the start, but it will suggest to you what you could 
accomplish if you could somehow contrive to eliminate the matter of expenses, and to use 
your best day’s business as an “‘average”’ by which to multiply the business of the three 
hundred business days in the year. 

The profits of the private car business cannot, with any fairness, be judged on a harvest- 
time basis—which the critics of the enterprise seem to insist upon doing. It would be unfair 
to take the profit for a whole year and judge the business upon that basis. Why? Because 
this is a business of lean years as well as fat years. Then the period of profitable and estab- 
lished operation should be averaged with the years in which the business was in a struggling 
and pioneer stage. Absolute fairness would go further than this and take into account the 
exigencies of the future—such, for example, as the possibility that modern inventive genius 
may render practically useless and obsolete an equipment now representing an investment 
of millions of dollars, and this possibility is by no means so remote that good business 
prudence would not take it into account. 

Again I urge each business man who attaches any weight to the profits to the Armour 
interests as they are figured in the magazines to act on this suggestion. The injustice of 
criticism and attack based on this kind of figuring will be so apparent to the man who tries 
this experiment that he will never again be tempted to place any confidence whatever in 
assertions arrived at by such a process. I deny that the profits of the private car line 
business and the packing business are extortionate. I have no desire to deny that both 
these interests do pay a profit. I should consider it a poor compliment to the manner in 
which I have discharged my responsibilities 
if this were not so. Let it be said, too, that 
the aggregate of these profits is respectable— 
to many it probably looks immense; but it is 
not excessive or disproportionate when the im- 
mense volume of capital invested is considered. 
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Mr. George B. Robbins, President of the Armour Car Lines 


Perhaps I am not called upon to say 
so, but I will make the statement that 
had I put my holdings, at the time I 
came into them, into railroads, national 
banks and other enterprises I should 
have made more money, made it with less trouble 
and been subjected to less attack than I have been 
subjected to in the lines which I have followed. 

More than that, I sincerely believe in the making 
of that money I should have been of far less service 
in the industrial development of this country than 
I have been in the private car line and the packing 
business. Mind you, I am not posing as a philan- 
thropist or asking for any credit on that or any 
kindred score. Just common-sense selfishness and 
the regard for the well-being of humanity that the 
ordinary decent citizen has are all the motives that 
I lay claim to in the conduct of my business; but 
I do confess to a sense of personal satisfaction in 
the fact that the prosperity of the property of the 
Armour Car Lines and the Armour Company has 
been inseparable from that of the fruit, produce 
and cattle industries of the country; that thou- 
sands of men in these lines have been enabled to 
make independent fortunes by the activities of the 
private car; that, as an incident to a business suc- 
cess, the whole people of this country, and of other 
countries for that matter, enjoy comforts and lux- 
uries otherwise impossible; that the standard of 
theworld’s living, in a sanitaryand economic sense, 
has been immensely improved by reason of the 
operation of a business run for personal and selfish 
gain. A reasonable amount of pride in these facts 
is, I believe, quite pardonable, and the satisfaction 
I get from this consideration is, I confess, quite as 
tangible and satisfactory a kind of dividend as 
I have been able to draw. I believe most pro- 
foundly that there are very few industries in 
existence that have contributed so much to the 
comfort and progress of this nation as the packing 
and private car industries have contributed, and 
these benefits have been to all the people, for there 
are few who are not able to enjoy, to some extent, 
the fresh fruit, vegetables and meat that the 
private refrigerator car has guaranteed at all times to the public. 

Too much emphasis cannot, in fairness, be placed upon the fact that the growers every- 
where hail the private fruit car as the direct agency of their prosperity and expansion, and 
that the cost of this service has certainly not been so great as to choke or stifle their 
development. Instead, they freely declare that the private car has liberated them from 
conditions which were choking and smothering their business. 

Careless writers and persons with axes of their own to grind have sought to create the 
impression that “‘refrigeration service” as applied to fruit transportation is only a high- 
sounding synonym for “‘selling ice.’’ Nothing could be further from the truth. Refrigera- 
tion service furnished by the private car lines is exactly what the term implies. It is service 
—a special service—that insures to the grower or shipper of fruit a certain supply of the 
highest type of modern cars, careful loading, prompt moving, frequent inspection and 
delivery of the fruit in good condition. 

This service is comprehensive, highly organized and expert. Transportation of fruit, 
care for a highly-perishable commodity, is its special and only work. Cost of ice is but one 
item in the expense of maintaining it. Its efficiency lies in the maintenance of a large and 
complex organization of trained men who are charged with the task not only of taking care 
of fruit in transit, but of seeing that the grower or shipper has cars, and the right kind of 
cars, in first-class condition when he needs them, and not about when he needs them. 

The charge for refrigeration service also covers maintenance, repair and replacement of 
the tools employed in the business—the ice-making plants, ice houses, icing stations both 
in the fruit-growing sections and throughout the country along the routes from the growing 
locality to the market, repair shops and the cars themselves. These cars cost from $1000 
to $1200 each—a third and sometimes half more than the ordinary box car. They are 
easily damaged. Almost every car needs more or less repairs every trip. They wear out 
more quickly than ordinary freight cars, and are more easily put out of service from many 
causes. When returning empty railroads frequently press them into use for other freight. 
If loaded with anything that leaves an odor—drugs, kerosene oil, etc., as happens often — 
the car is likely to be made useless for further 
service in the fruit-carrying trade. 

To convey a concrete idea of what this fruit 
refrigeration service means let us follow the 
shipping of a carload of oranges from California 
to Boston. 


California is a district in which a field organization must 
be maintained practically the year round. We have to 
maintain our own car-repair shops and icing stations, and 
when fruit is moving a band of more than fifty men as 
inspectors, supervisors, etc., whose traveling expenses, as 
well as salaries, have to be paid, are up and down through 
the district superintending the loading and icing, enfore- 
ing prompt movement of cars and pushing all details of 
the work. All told, we have a foree of more than 200 
men in California during the season. 

Before the fruit-shipping season opens, cars enough to 
handle the crop must be assembled at points convenient to 
the shipping stations. More than half of them go West 
empty and are subject to many delays; some may be 
loaded with clean package freight. These will be from 
fifteen to thirty days en route from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
and unloading there may be delayed. During all this 
period, before a pound of fruit is loaded, the car line com- 
pany must keep track of these cars, trace them from point 
to point, and know whether they are empty and available 
for immediate use or loaded and unavailable. Finally, the 
car we are following lands at our Los Angeles shop, where a 
large force of car repairers is employed at all times; they 
thoroughly overhaul the car, put new padding on doors and 
hatch plugs, clean and repair tank pans, drains and drain 
traps, and attend to any other repairs needed, from supply- 
ing a new roof to a new set of trucks. 

After the car is thoroughly overhauled and inspected to 
see that it is sweet and clean and in proper condition to 
carry a perishable load of fruit its tanks are filled with 
about ten thousand pounds of ice. This initial icing alone 
in Los Angeles is a heavy expense. Wonderful things are 
grown in California, but no one, not even the wonderful 
Mr. Burbank, has been able to grow a natural crop of ice in 
Southern California. For Northern California we must 
haul the ice from the mountains at heavy expense for 
freight and shrinkage. We also buy enormous quantities 
of manufactured ice. In 1905 we bought more than 120,- 
000 tons of ice in California. 

When the car is iced it is sent out to the loading point to 
receive its load. During this process there is a further 
heavy shrinkage of ice in the tanks. The car may have 
been standing for days ina railroad yard. The fruit loaded 
into it and the packages containing that fruit are also hot — 
soaked, as it were, in California sunshine. The car and its 
load must be brought down to a low temperature. Every 
board, every nail, every orange, every piece of wood exudes 
heat. Much ice must be melted, obviously, to bring the hot 
car and its load down to a low temperature. 

The car, when loaded, is sent back to Los Angeles (to 
Bakersfield if going East by the Northern route), itsice tanks 
are refilled, it is thoroughly inspected again by car line men 
and is started on its journey East. If it takes the Southern 
route it stops first at Tucson, Arizona, to be re-iced under 
the supervision of a car line agent, who not only sees that 
the tanks are properly filled to capacity, but also makes a 
personal inspection of all drain pipes, ete. The car then 
passes on to El Paso, where car line agents are waiting for it. 
It is again thoroughly re-iced and inspected and sent on to 
Fort Worth, where another agent is in waiting to perform 
the same service. This process is repeated seven or eight 
times more before the car reaches Boston—Kansas City ; 
Davenport, lowa; Chicago; Galion, Ohio; Hornellsville, New 
York, and East Deerfield, Massachusetts. The same careful 
attention is given it at each of these icing stations as was 
given at the beginning of its journey. The same facilities 
are maintained on all the various routes. If slow time by 
the railroads or weather conditions necessitate a larger 
amount of ice than usual at any point, extra icing stations 
are put in immediately. This is watched very carefully by 
an elaborate system in the Chicago office, and is also super- 
vised by the traveling inspectors. They drop in on the 
various icing stations unannounced. This work, however, 
is more of a precaution than a necessity. The agents 
who are strung across the country in nearly all cases 
have been with the car lines a long time, and are men 
who take a personal pride in the welfare of the business. 

Let us not be understood that any of this frequent re- 
icing and re-inspection has been done at random. When 
the car leaves Los Angeles, the car number, its condition 
and digest of the way-bill are all taken by acar line inspector 
and filed with the district agent in charge of that territory. 
The car line agent at the next station—Tucson in this case 
—is notified by mail, or by wireif necessary, that the car is 
onthe way to him. This checking and notification of sta- 
tions ahead continues without break until the car reaches 
destination. From the first icing until delivery at desti- 
nation the car is under the eye of the car line organization 
every hour and is kept moving. 

When the car finally reaches Boston it is met again by a 
car line inspector. He notes its condition, sees it opened, 
inspects condition of its load and reports all details to the 
head office. This emphasizes the insurance the service 
gives the shipper. Nobody in Boston ventures to report 
to the shipper in California that a car handled and watched 
as described has ‘‘ arrived in bad condition.” 

The history of this car as traced from California to Boston 
is typical. The same thing, generally speaking, happens 
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to every private fruit refrigerator car, no matter from what 
point it starts or to what point it is billed. Therefore, 
I repeat, the cost of this service embraces many items, to 
wit: Expensive ice in a hot, non-ice-bearing country, at the 
beginning of the journey, just where the most ice is needed; 
maintenance of repair shops at various places (Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Sacramento 
and many other points); salaries of inspectors wherever 
cars are iced; salaries of executive officers and clerks; 
cost of maintaining icing stations; repairs; depreciation ; 
interest on the investment, etc. 

The item of repairs isa heavy one. During a short, rush 
season, asin handling Michigan and Georgia peaches, time 
does not permit sending cars to the shops, but car repairers 
have to be sent into the field. In Michigan last fall three 
car-repair superintendents were maintained in the field, and 
each had from five to ten men with him, at the expense of 
the car line. In view of these facts I submit that a tariff 
rate of $77.50 Los Angeles to Boston on the car outlined 
above is as low as good and proper service will permit. It 
was only a few years ago that this same rate was $95, but 
we were able to reduce our operating expenses and gave the 
shippers the benefit of it. Just as soon as conditions will 
warrant it the rate will again be reduced. 

The private car line service also enables the shipper to 
control the destination of his product and to avoid glutted 
markets. It works this way: A shipper starts a car of 
peaches from Grand Rapids, Michigan, to Boston. After 
the car has left he learns that the Boston market isfull. At 
any place along the route of that car—Detroit, Buffalo, 
Albany—he can change its destination to New York, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore or any other point 
that promises a better market. In 1904, during the one 
month of July, more than 500 cars of Georgia peaches, an 
average of more than 16 a day, were caught at Cincinnati 
alone, diverted from their original destination and sent to 
other places that promised betterresults. This diversion of 
a car from one point to another is most practicable with the 
kind of an organization maintained by the private car lines. 

The point I desire to emphasize with these details is that 
the refrigerator service tariff is not an arbitrary charge. 
It is based mathematically upon the service to be performed 
and is earned by the service rendered. This view is held with 
practical unanimity by all growers and shippers who have 
had experience both with private car line service and with 
refrigeration service furnished by the railroads. One ex- 
ample of this willsuffice. In 1901 a certain railroad touching 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, was undertaking to furnish 
refrigeration service at cost of ice. Private cars were 
operating on another road reaching that same point. Mr. 
Roland Morrell, of Benton Harbor, one of the best fruit 
growers in America, had 25 cars of choice peaches to ship. 
He was within three miles of a loading station on the road 
which provided refrigeration at cost of ice. To reach a 
loading station of the private car lines his peaches had to be 
hauled five miles, part of the way uphill. Yet he turned 
his back upon the alleged low price service, made the five- 
mile haul, shipped in private cars and paid the tariff of 
$55 acar to Boston rather than take a chance on railroad 
refrigeration service. Asked why he paid this “unnec- 
essary’ charge, he said: ‘‘I raise peaches to sell. Iam not 
raising peaches to be spoiled in transit and paid for by the 
railroad.” 

Just a few weeks ago Mr. John R. Wylie, of Shelby, Mich- 
igan, said to one of our representatives: ‘‘For long ship- 
ments we prefer the private car line service, with all its 
cost, to ice at actual cost with the imperfect service of the 
transportation companies.” 

At the close of the last Michigan peach season the Fenn- 
ville Herald, which is the organ of one of Michigan’s 
heaviest peach-shipping points, a paper that has never 
shown friendliness toward private car lines and is edited by 
the secretary of the Michigan State Horticultural Society, 
said that had it not been for the good work done by the 
Armour private car lines in furnishing plenty of first-class 
cars and looking after the prompt icing of same in transit 
that section would have been ruined the last season. 

Almost every fruit and vegetable growing district in this 
country is a living witness to the pioneering work and the 
efficiency of the private car line. These lines have served 
both to develop new fields and to widen the market of the 
fields already in existence when they entered business. 
This one fact alone should be sufficient to demonstrate the 
truth of that statement: there are practically no reliable 
statistics to be had anywhere in the country in relation to 
the fruit industry save those gathered by the private car 
lines. A caller at the Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a few weeks ago asked for statistics on the 
fruit crop of Idaho. He was told that the Department had 
none, and that aside from the apple crop the Agricultural 
Department had no fruit statistics whatever. 

Is it not remarkable that so many people should be eager 
to legislate definitely in relation to an industry that 
amounts to more than $400,000,000 a year, yet on which 
there is so little information that the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government has no statistics whatever! 

Let us again look for a moment at the Michigan fruit dis- 
trict, concerning which there has been so much discussion. 
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Up to ten years ago practically no fruit was shipped out of 


Michigan under refrigeration. Practically all of the crop 
was dumped into Chicago by boat and by ventilated cars. 
The Chicago market was uniformly low in consequence, and 


Chicago commission men made handsome profits by re- — 


shipping Michigan peaches to other points, even back into” 
Michigan. 


The private car line began to investigate the Michigan > | 


field some years ago. The car line agent discovered that 
Michigan growers and shippers would not ship to Eastern — 
markets, such as Boston, New York, Pittsburg, etc., be- 
cause they had no personal acquaintance with firms han- 
dling fruit at those points. The agent made it his business 
to get into communication with Eastern fruit dealers, 


Many of them were skeptical as to the statement that they 


could buy fancy peaches in Michigan. They were told to 
send their buyers into that district and, if they found that 
the results did not justify the effort, the car lines would pay 
theexpense. Several of them took advantage of that offer; 
they came, were convinced and bought. This practice of © 


sending buyers to the door of the grower—buyers who buy — 


for cash and do not require the grower to ship on commis- 
sion—has spread to all parts of the country. This is not 
the least of the advantages that the private car lines have 
brought to the fruit growers. It gives the grower a market 
at his own door and his product is disposed of without risk 
to himself. 

Since 1889 the fruit and vegetable industry in California 
has grown practically ten times in volume; and financially 


it is in better condition than at any previous time in ~ | 


its history. California shipped, in 1905, 30,000 cars of 
lemons and oranges at an increase in profit over 1904 of 
more than $100 per car. Right now 200 cars a day are 
coming out of that State. The orange and lemon industry 


of California would not have been developed without the | 


private car. 

A few years ago head lettuce was a rarity in Northern 
markets. The private car line has developed this trade 
and has made many Florida farmers rich thereby. In the 


beginning, not more than half a dozen years ago, one cara — 


day of head lettuce was sufficient to supply the New York 
market. 
day during the winter months. 


A car line agent interested strawberry growers around 


New York alone now absorbs forty to fifty carsa 


ny 


Nashville, Tennessee, in 1903, to ship eight or ten cars as 


an experiment. Results were so good that the shipments 
rose to twenty cars in 1904 and to sixty cars in 1905. 


Humboldt, Tennessee, used to send out about fifty cars of 
The tomatoes — 
had to be shipped green and ripened in the commission — 
‘man’s storeroom, which, of course, impaired the quality. — 
Humboldt now ships in a season 500 cars of tomatoes that 
are allowed to ripen on the vines and therefore bring a — 


tomatoes a season, six or seven years ago. 


much better price. 4 
The new prune plum district of Idaho has been developed — 


entirely by the private car line missionary work and within — 


a very few years. The far Northwest now sends to market 
from 2000 to 3000 cars a year. 
tricts are being similarly developed in northeast Texas, in 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, Arkansas and Missouri. 

The principal fruit-growing districts of the country in — 
1899 shipped under refrigeration only 9164 cars; the 
same districts in 1905 shipped 42,982 cars. In particular 


districts during this period shipments have been multiplied — 


to ten and even twenty times over so far as the Armour — 
lines alone are concerned. 


A phase of this development that is not to be minimized i . 


is the increased value given to the permanent investment 
in the fruit and vegetable growing lands. Michigan peach 
lands undeveloped are worth only from six to ten dollars 
and never more than twenty-five dollars an acre; with 
bearing peach orchards they command $200 to $300 an 
acre. Florida lands that were almost worthless are now — 
yielding to growers of head lettuce and other early vege- 

tables an annual return of $500 to $1000 to an acre. 


an acre are now worth, with peach orchards in bearing, $300 — 
an acre. California orange and lemon bearing lands are — 


worth $1000 an acre. ¥. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the development work _ 
of the private car lines in providing for the grower a sure . 
The grower wants to know 


market and a profitable market. 
before he lays out money on his land that he will be able to 


& 


deliver his products to markets in prime condition; the — 


private car line service gives him that assurance. The 


so that it may command a fair price there; the private car 
line service gives him that assurance. 
both the grower and the shipper is thus, as it were, insured. — 


view is proclaimed in the reams of sworn testimony given 
in the past year or two before the Interstate Commerce 


That growers and shippers all over the country take this : 


Commission and Senate and House Committees of Congress 


at Washington. Mr. C. A. Sessions, of Shelby, Michigan, 


aptly summarized this phase of the question a few weeks 


(Coneluded on Page 22) 


Other important new dis- — 


a 


fale 


There — 
are districts in Georgia where lands bought for one dollar | 


: | 
shipper wants to know, when he loads a car of perishable 
fruit, that everything possible will be done to carry that — 
fruit to any market or to the best market in good condition | 


The business of — 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
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The Mill at Washington 


tion at this session of Congress is 

better. It has been brightened with 
the bleached bones of a pressagent. That 
is as far as the matter got up to the holiday adjournment, 
but it was considered encouraging by everybody except 
the gentleman who furnished the bones. 

The President’s message mentioned three subjects of 
great interest—the canal, life insurance and railway rate 

legislation. The last decidedly overshadowed the others, 
and everything else that is likely to come up. It is the one 
thing that the public really expects of this Congress. 
_ It is a foregone conclusion that the House will pass 
' whatever bill the Administration recommends. When the 
humorous Speaker—to whom, from the galleries, the curly 
lock in the centre of the bald spot gave an oddly infantile 
_ and innocent appearance—assumed the chair he observed: 
' “This House is the only place where the voice of a majority 
_ of the people, without intervening machinery, may directly 
express itself.” A little later the Democratic leader, who 
had been courteously granted five minutes for the purpose, 
_was earnestly warning members that, after they had voted 
_“Aye”’ on the adoption of the rules governing the House, 
they would be “‘as helpless as a bird trying to fly in an as- 
phalt lake.”” The members knew it, and 228 of them voted 
“Aye.” Inshort, the House has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of everybody, including itself, that it cannot do 
business except under gag rules. With any sort of indi- 
vidual latitude it would simply talk itself to death. It hasto 
_ put itself in a strait-jacket to keep from committing suicide. 
The individual member counts for nothing. It is all the 
Speaker and the caucus, and when the Speaker has Federal 
patronage behind him he comes pretty near being the 
caucus. Speaker Cannon’s great object in life is to stand 
pat on the tariff. It is common knowledge that the Presi- 
dent agreed to stand pat with him and in return the Speaker 
agreed to put the railroad rate bill through the House. 
Thus, on this great subject, the lower chamber is neatly 
disposed of and is no longer considered a factor in the game. 

At the Speaker’s right hand is a capacious wicker 

basket, which possibly suppressed a titter when it heard 
his deelaration about the absence of intervening machin- 
ery. To “introduce”’ a bill, a member simply drops it in 
this basket. If it happens to be his laundry bill it is all 
thesame. The first five days of the session, 7022 bills were 
dropped into this receptacle. The great majority of them 
were private measures, to increase somebody’s pension or 
further some constituent’s claim, and bills for public build- 
ings here and there all over the country. These purely 
local things are what House members with their two-year 
tenure mostly busy themselves with, for their uncertain 
political fortunes largely depend upon them, and upon get- 
ting jobs for constituents. More than ten years ago Mr. 
Cleveland demonstrated that, by judicious use of Federal 
patronage and threatening to veto local bills, he could 
coerce the House to his will. The other day a new member 
nervously approached the Speaker and explained that, 
unless he could get a point of vantage for his public build- 
ing bill, he would have to go home and stay there, where- 
upon Mr. Cannon extended his hand with a smile and 
replied: ‘‘Good-by, my son.” 

There is compensation of a sort. Having passed the 
President’s emergency canal appropriation, which was all 
that was really required of it before the holidays, the House 
was permitted to amuse itself. So, day after day, up to the 
hour of adjournment, one member after another arose and 
delivered an impassioned harangue, to empty benches, upon 
any subject that his fancy happened to dictate. 

A gentleman from Tennessee made the rafters ring 
with denunciation of college hazing, and satdown. Then 
up bobbed a gentleman from New York, and launched 
into a fiery speech about the abuse of the Jews in Russia. 
When he sat down another member worked himself into a 

state bordering upon apoplexy over the trusts. Several 
members took mighty wordy falls out of life-insurance 
grafters. The speeches were duly printed in the Record, 
and circulated among the orator’s own constituents. They 
had as much to do with the business of legislation as making 
mud-pies has to do with housekeeping. The little boys 
are permitted to play at being statesmen. They are given 
this toy in consideration of keeping quiet and letting the 
President and the Senate run the country. 

_ Which brings us back to the sacrificial press agent. The 
ow estate of the House is a factor of prime importance be- 
*ause it accentuates and throws into sharp relief the great 
‘ontest between the President and the Senate, which runs 
nuch further and reaches much deeper than the railway 
‘ate matter, or than any personal equation arising out of 
he character of the present incumbent of the White House 
or the present membership of the Senate. Concentration 
of power in the hands of the President is a theme that has 
deen sufficiently explained to be familiar to everybody. 


Ti prospect of railway rate legisla- 
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As he has pretty largely absorbed the House, the struggle 
for a balance between the executive and the legislative 
branches of government falls upon the Senate. It is true, 
incidentally, that in recent years the President has usually 
been right and the Senate wrong, but the important point 
just now is that the tension is between the two. Both sides 
are cheerfully alive to the fact. 

The only real business that came up prior to adjourn- 
ment was the emergency appropriation for the Panama 
Canal. It passed the House promptly enough and came 
into the Senate in the opening days. The bill simply appro- 
priated $11,000,000 for immediate canal needs. If it had 
come up in the affairs of a big railroad, the board would 
have disposed of it judiciously in an hour’s discussion. But 
it evoked vast Senatorial doubts and suspicions. The 
Committee on Appropriations took it up and held hear- 
ings. The President was called upon to furnish a detailed 
statement of canal expenditures. One baleful item was 
discovered. Mr. Bishop, a very good newspaper man, was 
drawing $10,000 a year as secretary and historian. He 
was haled before the committee for examination, and it 
developed that the larger part of his duty consisted in 
giving out information to the press—not to “influence 
public opinion about the canal,” but merely to “keep it 
normal,” as he gently explained. Thus the secret was out. 
The President was hiring a canal press agent at $10,000 
a year. Grave Senators were amazed, and frankly said so. 
It appeared that Mr. Bishop was a friend of the President, 
which naturally increased the amazement. 

Senator Tillman, a member of the committee, came in 
for a little personal maze of his own. Secretary Taft was 
saying that it had been deemed advisable to hire Mr. Bishop 
to “keep public opinion normal”’ because people had got the 
erroneous idea that the Isthmus was deadly unhealthful ; 
thus it was almost impossible to get clerks, stenographers, 
machinists, engineers and the like to go there. Then up 
spoke the eloquent Carolinian: 

“Why, that surprises me, because, when I have made ap- 
plication for constituents for such places on the Isthmus, I 
have always been told that there was no opening.” 

The portly secretary tried to explain that the Senator 
had missed the proper psychological moment, and put in 
his applications just after Mr. Bishop had ‘‘normalized”’ 
opinion and thereby made applicants plentiful; but Mr. 
Tillman did not look especially impressed. 

After much had been said, not by way of compliment, 
about the press agency, the President sent for Senator Hale 
and authorized him to say that the job would be abolished. 
The Senator said it on the floor, and the bill was passed. 

Now there are a good many members of the upper house 
who would contemplate a man drawing $10,000 a year of 
government money and not havea fit about it. Probably 
the actual expense entailed in getting Mr. Bishop out of 
his job would have paid his salary for a yearortwo. The 


incident, in fact, was simply an assertion 
of Senatorial power, the pressure of an 
elbow against the President’s ribs for the 
purpose of notifying him that there is some- 
body else on the walk. He yielded gracefully, whereupon 
the Senate promptly rescinded its confirmation of all his 
canal nominations, and several members of that body said 
frankly that they would demand an amendment of the 
Spooner act which gives the President plenary powers over 
the big ditch-digging, the amendment, of course, to be by 
way of taking such powers from the Executive and trans- 
ferring them to the legislative branch—that is, to the 
Senate. The intimation has already gone out from the 
White House that the President will not oppose this. 
Altogether Mr. Roosevelt is speaking very softly to the 
upper house at this time. 

The Senate convened in bad temper. The fact is, it 
realized the tremendous body of public opinion behind the 
President’s rate-regulating policy. Sixteen Republican 
Senators must stand for reélection next year. The hand- 
writing on the wall was quite irritating. But, having so 
conspicuously jumped on and flattened out the President’s 
friend, the press agent, the upper house will probably get 
into betterhumor. Very likely it will finally passa railway 
rate bill. 

The outlook in that regard is complicated, of course, by 
the fact that any one Senator can absolutely block the bill 
at this session. There will be no abatement of ‘‘ Senatorial 
courtesy,’ which permits any member to talk on any subject 
as long as he can draw breath, for the Senate knows that 
this courtesy is a mighty instrument in maintaining its 
power. Practically a member of the House cannot do 
anything save by unanimous consent, but a member of the 
Senate can do anything he pleases save by unanimous 
agreement to the contrary. 

This Senatorial courtesy can be used for good purposes, 
too, as was illustrated in the Statehood affair. A glance 
at that affair may throw a light on various matters. 
Some four years ago a crowd of Pennsylvania politicians 
were promoting a railroad in the Southwest —incidentally 
tapping the till of a State depository, as was disclosed with 
ghastly distinctness in the recent failure of the Enterprise 
National Bank at Allegheny and the suicide of its cashier. 
A Territory cannot vote bonds in aid of arailroad. A State 
can. This may be irrelevant, but its potential appositive- 
ness is suggestive, In March, 1902, there appeared in the 
House a bill to raise New Mexico, Arizona, Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma to separate Statehood. It had the 
mighty backing of the late Matthew Stanley Quay and th 
efficient organization which he controlled. Two weel 
after introduction the committee reported it favorab! 
and a month later it was passed, without any great noise—_ 
such is the pliability of the House. It went immediately 
to the Senate and was referred, as a matter of course, to 
the Committee on Territories. A rather unusual sequence 
of deaths and defeats had removed seven senior members 
of that committee, so that Beveridge of Indiana had come 
to the chairmanship of it. Beveridge was a young man 
who had got to the Senate on his intrinsic merits, so he had 
rather fixed notions about looking into the intrinsic merits 
of things. He laid the Statehood bill in a pigeonhole, not 
that he was especially against it—and it was said to bea 
good piece of party politics —but because he wished to look 
it over carefully. Not long afterward the bland Senator 
from Pennsylvania dropped in at the room in the base- 
ment of the Capitol that is set apart for the Committee on 
Territories, and good-naturedly suggested that the State- 
hood bill might as well be reported without delay. 

Now, any Senator is a mighty figure at the Capitol. 
Nothing strikes the inquisitive visitor more oddly than 
the way this body has impressed itself on the city. Just 
what a Senator could do, retributively, to a haberdasher 
or a bell-boy or a cab driver, I don’t know; but all of them 
speak the mystic word in hushed accents. Yet there are 
Senators and Senators. Among the mere handful of men 
who compose the upper house there are some who are 
personally so small that the mantle of their great office 
trails a rod on the ground; some so really insignificant that 
the tremendous buoy of the toga can scarcely keep them 
from sinking into nonentity. On the other hand, there are 
a few great over-lords of this-house of lords, bosses of the 
bosses, Jovian compellers of the Senate. Quay was one 
of them, and by rights the brisk, hard-muscled young man 
from Indiana should have hopped up and reported his bill. 
But he didn’t. He kept it in the pigeonhole, and kept up 
his study of it. 

Mr. Quay began to get vexed. But here Senatorial 
courtesy came in. Beveridge was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and if he wished even to go to sleep on the bill for a 
couple of years it would be discourteous to wake him up. 
Finally Quay, whose friends were waiting for their act, quite 
(Concluded on Page 23) 
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FORGING THE GOLDEN CHAT! 


Business is Business—And So is Romance 


By William Hamilton Osborne 


“That is Hardly the Question. 


facing one of the problems of life. 

‘““Tt seems to me,” he said slowly, toying with the 
solitaire that graced Miss Pembroke’s hand, “that we 
ought to marry—soon.” 

Miss Natalie Pembroke flushed and nodded. ‘“‘J think 
we ought,’’ she answered. She hesitated for an instant. 
“These long engagements seem, somehow, so cheap.” 
Dolliver started. It seemed an odd thing for Natalie to 
say—his Natalie. The girl, too, seemed instinctively to 
understand that she had struck the wrong note. ‘“‘I— 
I don’t mean that so much, Jimmy,” she went on, “‘and, 
anyway, it doesn’t hit us, for we haven’t been engaged so 
long. But don’t you know how people talked when Tom 
Dilkes and Aline Peterson stepped off.” She sniggered 
at the recollection. ‘‘After five years!’’ she laughed. 
“T think we ought to marry soon,” she repeated soberly. 

Unconsciously Dolliver’s face clouded. ‘‘It’s a matter 
of pride with her,” he told himself. 

To some extent he was right; to a very great extent he 
was wholly wrong. For Natalie Pembroke—if the ex- 
pression be permitted—was head over heels in love with 
Jimmy Dolliver. She loved him for his looks; she loved 
him for his gentleness; she loved him because he was Jimmy 
Dolliver, and because he, too, was head over heels in love 
with her. And there was something behind Jimmy’s 
personality that constantly lent spice to his every word, 
hisevery act. It had puzzled her for a long while until she 
had heard it said one day that Jimmy Dolliver possessed 
executive ability. That was the phrase—executive ability. 
Jimmy Dolliver wasin the world and of it. He was master- 
ful; he had force. 

“Jimmy ’ll get along,’”’ Natalie’s father had said to 
Natalie. 

Jimmy was getting along, as young men of twenty-five 
do get along. He was head man down at Eisenstein, 
Thalheimer & Company’s, manufacturers of gold chains 
in Monroe. Jimmy was a practical man. Fortunately 
for himself, he was living in an age when the American 
aristocrat doffed his hat in the presence of the practical, 
successful business man. Unfortunately for himself, he 
was living in an age when salaries were relatively small, 
compared with the cost of living, and when the essence of 
living consisted in keeping up appearances. It was an age 
when men who ought to marry early married late. And 
Jimmy Dolliver was a marrying man. 

‘“‘T can get along,’ Jimmy went on, to Natalie; “that is 
hardly the question. The point is, can we get along? I 
have fairly hard scratching as it is.” 

Natalie Pembroke laughed. Jimmy was pacing slowly 
up and down the room. In all Monroe there was no man 
so well groomed, so well caparisoned, as was Jimmy Dol- 
liver. She liked him for it. It was a part of Jimmy. 

“You!” she exclaimed. Again she laughed. ‘Do you 
know what the girls say, Jimmy? They say there are few 
men that lavish money on a girl as you do onme. They 
say’’—she smiled mischievously and with an appreciation 
of the humor of her own remark—‘‘that you certainly do 
treat me well.” 

Jimmy laughed in spite of himself. And yet, there was 
a grimness about it all. Here was Natalie Pembroke, the 
only child of old John K.—a man who could buy and sell 
many men in Monroe; a man whose wealth had come down 
to him through generations—and yet, in spite ot her blue- 
blooded ancestry, in spite of her innate refinement, she 


9) tac DOLLIVER was slightly troubled. He was 


The Point is, Can We Get Along?” 


voiced unconsciously the 
sentiments of the age, and 
in the vernacular of the 
times. That was the 
supreme test of to-day, 
Jimmy told himself, some- 
what bitterly—Does this 
man make good?— Does 
that other show his coin? 

But Natalie, too, was 
sobering. ‘‘We can get 
along, Jimmy, I’m sure,” 
she said simply, and in 
what she considered was 
a matter-of-fact tone of 
voice, ‘‘and if we can’t, 
father will 4 

“Stop right there,” ex- 
claimed Dolliver; ‘‘father 
won't. He won't, in the 
first place, because we 
won’t let him, you and I, and in the second, your father 
will never see, will never know, the weak spots in our 
system of finance. Father will hand out ivory pianos 
when we need a joint of mutton. He will adorn us with 
an Oriental rug when we'd prefer to pay our rent on time. 
I know—I’ve seen and heard what other men have borne, 
and said. I—I want to begin on asound basis, Natalie,”’ 
he went on. “I’m not marrying arich girl. I’m marry- 
ing a girl whose father is rich. A rich girl is one who’s 
rich in her own right. I’m marrying you,” he said, seat- 
ing himself at her side, ‘‘because you're Natalie. You’re 
marrying me because I’m Jimmy Dolliver. That’s all. 
And we've got to fight it out together, side by side.” 

Natalie Pembroke drew along breath. It sounded good, 
this business-like discussion. It was something different 
from the kind of thing she was accustomed to. 


“Tm afraid,” continued Jimmy, “that I’m making a 
fool of myself in taking these things tooseriously, but, some- 
how, I want to be understood—I want things understood. 
I can live, alone—and on very little.” Hesmiled. ‘‘Itisn’t 
very romantic and it isn’t very good taste, and it certainly 
is sordid, to mention it—but it didn’t cost much to treat 
you well, as your friends would say. We haven't been to 
the theatre twice a month; the opera once or twice a 
year—figure it all out. How much did it cost? It’s 
mean and cheap to talk about it, but a 

“Tt’s fun,” returned Natalie; ‘‘and besides, when we did 
go, we had just everything and did everything there was 
to have or do.” 

“‘How much?” persisted Dolliver. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she returned—‘“‘twenty-five 
hundred dollars. No? More ?”’ 

Dolliver burst into a hearty laugh. ‘‘This last year,” 
he returned, ‘‘just three hundred and fifty dollars—at the 
rate of seven dollars a week. I figured it all out. For 
the rest, my board at Mrs. Tackleton’s, and as for clothing 
and the other things—oh, yes, J could get along, but you 
and I—there’s the rub. That’s the thing we’ve got to 
think about, and we’ve got to think about it all the more, 
because—because I’m going to take a step that’s going to 
make me hustle. Somehow — Natalie, I want you to be 
with me when I’m hustling. Somehow ” There 
was a wild yearning within him. He threw his arm around 
the girl and drew her toward him. ‘‘I want to begin life— 
now,,’ he said. 

“And I,”’ she whispered. 

“Forbes and I,” he went on, ‘‘are going to buy out 
Eisenstein, Thalheimer & Company. We know how to 
make gold chains. Practically we’re running the business. 
Hisenstein is the only member of the firm that’s left. He’s 
tired and he’s old-fashioned. It’s our chance; Forbes’ 
chance and yours and mine. It’s a good business. It 
needs building up. But we’ll be manufacturing jewelers, 
Forbes and I <4 

“They all get rich, here in Monroe,” said Natalie. 

“Those you hear about do,’ returned Dolliver; “‘the 
rest don’t. I don’t know which class we’ll be in, but— 
I’ve got a fight to fight, Natalie girl, and I want to fight it 
with you at my side, urging me on. Am I selfish? Am I 
wrong? Am [ right? I’m afraid it means poverty for a 
long, long while -secret poverty; a terrific struggle to 
keep up appearances. How long, I cannot tell.”’ 

Had Jimmy Dolliver been a little less of a business man 
he would not have said these things in just this way. Even 


It seemed | 
to her that she was standing on the threshold of real life. * 
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as it was, he admitted to himself that he had not expresse 
them just in the way he ought. But he wanted to put 
Natalie on her guard; he wanted to show her just how it 
would be; he wanted, above all, to get her down upon th 
record. She was willing to place herself on record. 

She felt the doubt of her that his words unconsciousl, 
implied. ‘‘I think, Jimmy,” she answered him, ‘‘that y: 
do not realize that it is the rich girl—or the girl with the 
rich father, as you put it—who is willing to do as you sa 
We've been used to luxury; a little adversity may. be 
relief. Itisachange. It issomething new. If I wer 
factory girl I should look forward to marriage as a gr 
holiday. I would say, ‘Now it is my turn to rest. 
have servants. I’ll order them around.’ It is the p 
girl who is not willing to face poverty. The rich girl i 
with the man she loves. It’s the man after all, Jimmy — 
Dolliver. The rest doesn’t count so much.” = 

Dolliver crushed her to his breast. She had said th 
thing he wanted her to say, and just in the way he wan 
her to say it. 

‘‘ Are you sure?” he cried. 

‘‘Sure,’”’ she answered. 

“Do you realize, little girl,’ he asked, “what it a 
means?” 

“Jimmy,” she answered, “we're going to fight it 
together.” 

They married. All Monroe approved the match; 
Monroe liked Jimmy, and loved Natalie. And Natalie 
father, who was a club man, was glad to have his only 
daughter so very well disposed of; he tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘Natalie,” he said, ‘“‘Jimmy is the real thing. He's” 
doing well. He’s straight as a die, and he’s got a thuni | 
ing good business reputation. You take good care of hin 
and you'll be all right.” ; 

Jimmy smiled. ‘‘We’ll get along—somehow,” he as- 
sented. 

They lived ina small cottage in a good residence ne 
borhood on the outskirts of the town. Natalie had pick 
it out. Jimmy had suggested a flat—not an apartment—— 
at a lower rental. But he conceded the little six-r 
cottage. The open air and the little flower-beds would 
them good. They hired the cheapest kind of a servan 
but changed her later for a good one. ; 

‘‘For,”’ reasoned Natalie, ‘‘a cheap one wastes so much 
that a good one pays in the end. She saves so much.” — 

“Tf there’s anything to save,” thought Jimmy, for h 
appetite and Natalie’s were sufficient usually to lick t 
platters clean. 

“And besides,’’ Natalie had told herself, ‘‘we’ve got 
make some kind of a showing when Genevieve comes here 

Genevieve was Genevieve Lawson, the bosom friend 
Natalie. Genevieve had married G. J. Lawson, of La 
son & Sons, brokers, in Monroe. G. J. Lawson was you 
and rich. He, too, had a business reputation; though it 


“Wait Till You Have Eight, Like Me,’’ He Said 


was said about town that Lawson & Sons was a concern 
that had learned to run itself. At any rate, G. J. did not 
let it interfere with his enjoyment of life. G. J. Lawson 
was as much a friend of Jimmy’s as was Genevieve of 
_Natalie’s. 

“We've got to make some little show, just to keep up 

with our wedding presents,”’ Natalie told Jimmy Dolliver. 

Jimmy would nod in a tired sort of way. He was always 

tired now, it seemed. ‘‘It’s good to come home, nights, 
now,” he would tell her, ‘‘to home, and—you.”’ 

“Why are you so tired, Jimmy?’’ she would ask. ‘‘ You 

didn’t used to be.” 
| “Ah,” returned Jimmy, ‘“‘ Forbes and I must hustle now. 
We've got to hustle on our own account, you see. It’s 
‘hard work to make both ends meet. But we're doing it 
all right.” 
' “You get home so late,” she went on. 
| “Tt’s along walk, you know,” he answered. He hadn’t 
'meant tosayit. Itslipped out naturally enough. Natalie 
_opened her eyes. ° 

“Walk!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you 
| walk home!” Jimmy nodded. “All that distance?” she 
' persisted. ““How far is it?” 

“About a mile,” Jimmy answered. He lied. 
_twoandahalf. “It isn’t far. And besides, 

I need the exercise.”’ 

_ “But,’’ she protested, ‘“why don’t you walk 

in the morning when you're fresh, and ride at 
night when you're tired?” 

“TY walk both ways,” returned Jimmy. 

“Both ways!’’she echoed. Therewasa note 
of incredulity in hertone. ‘‘Jimmy—why?”’ 
Jimmy took her hands in his. ‘‘ Because, 
little girl,’”’ he answered, smiling, ‘‘it’s just 
‘this: we’re running so close to the wind down 
| at the shop that it’s a matter of pennies— 
actually of pennies. Seems funny, doesn’t it? 
But it’s true. Forbes, my partner, doesn’t 
-economize. I must.” 

_ She said nothing just then. 


It was 


| But when she 
was alone she sat down and thought about it. 
. “Tt seems so ridiculous,’’ she told herself. It 
-wasabsurd. The idea! What kind of a busi- 
ness was this business of her husband’s where 
ten cents a day could make a difference? She 
didn’t, couldn’t understand that some men 
sell their very shirts to make a business pay. 
One day she picked up Jimmy’s everyday 
‘shoes. She turned them up. In the sole of 
‘one was a hole, worn almost completely 
through. 

“You must get a new pair of shoes, Jimmy,”’ 
_she said. ‘‘ You always used to be so well 
dressed, you know. And these shoes, why, 
they’re disgraceful!”’ 

“Yl get them,” returned Jimmy, “‘just as 
soon as I have the time.”” He meant just as 
Soon as he had the money, but he did not say 
‘it. And he did not get a new pair. He had 
his old ones patched and repatched. ‘“‘It’s a 
matter of pennies, you know,” he would tell 
, her. 
| Natalie didn’t like it. It all seemed so 
/ sordid. It was of a piece, too, with the general 
lack of money in the house. 

Natalie had not expected to roll in riches. 
“q don’t want money to spend in luxuries,”’ 
she assured herself; ‘‘but I must have neces- 

saries.” And often there was no money for 
the barest needs of life. Yet, outwardly, they 
were living well. Her trousseau was still new; 
their house and table were bountifully supplied with wed- 
ding presents. To their neighbors they seemed prosperous. 
To the eyes of father Pembroke they were comfortable. 

But to Natalie 

“Weren’t you better off when you were on a salary?” 

she one day asked her husband. 
| He shook his head. ‘‘I had more money for myself,” 
he assented, ‘‘but now—don’t you see?—I’ve got a 
_ business.” 

Natalie could not reason it out. What was the use of 

having a business if it did not yield enough for one to sub- 
sist upon? And, besides, no one knew it was Jimmy’s 
business. 

“T suppose,” she had asked him once, ‘“‘that it will be 
Dolliver & Forbes?’ He had shaken his head. 

“Tt’ll be Eisenstein-Thalheimer still,’’ he had answered. 
“We can’t afford to lose the name, you see.” 

’ Somehow, it all seemed so futile to Natalie. She loved 
Jimmy —oh, so much!—but she doubted his business wis- 
dom. The old thing that had provoked her admiration— 
his executive ability—where was that? 

_ “Don’t you think, Jimmy,” she said one day, after seven 
long days of financial famine, ‘‘that it would be better to 
take asalary again?” 

__ “No,” he cried, ‘no! You don’t understand. We're 
forging right ahead. We’re doing business. We're making 
gold chains, and we’re selling them, too. No, no! Wait.” 
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She waited. And it seemed as though things did get a 
bit easier. Now and then they took a night off, over in 
New York. And she had more money, too. But Jimmy 
still kept up his own economy. 

“You look so shabby,’’ she complained; ‘‘what will 
people think?”’ 

But he only smiled. ‘‘A man is judged by his wife’s 
clothes, not his own,” he told her. It was then that she 
exhibited rare presence of mind, so she assured herself. 
She did not answer him. But, had she answered, she 
would have told him that it was not good to wear your 
wedding trousseau for more than a year, no matter how 
yood it was, no matter how well it looked. She could have 
told him further, that, so far as her new purchases went, 
his wife was not well dressed. She was afraid, actually 
afraid, to look Genevieve Lawson in the face again. And 
Genevieve had come home from Paris with—well, gowns. 
It was awful, somehow. 

And one night Jimmy came home with a new line in his 
face, but with determination in his eye. 

“Natalie, girl,’’ he said to her, after supper, ‘‘it’s come— 
the thing I knew must come. Forbesand I can’t get along. 
His ways are not my ways. Forbes thinks I’m too cau- 
tious. I think Forbes is too headstrong —he calls it being 


Little Jimmy Dolliver, When He Arrived, Became Her Life 


He’s too extravagant. He keeps us in hot 
We can’t get along, that’sall. We've 
got to separate. I’ve got to buy Forbes out, or he’s got to 
buy me out, that’s all. I’ve got the first chance.”’ 

“What will Forbes pay?’’ she asked. It seemed to her 
the hand of Providence. If Jimmy could get Forbes to 
pay him, say, five hundred dollars for his share of the busi- 
ness, they could buy some clothes and get ahead a little, 
and Jimmy could take another salary, and they could get 
along. It seemed good. 

““What will Forbes pay,” she queried, “‘if he stays in?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars—cash.”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars, cash!” she echoed, faintly. It 
stunned her. Ten thousand dollars! Forbes must be a 
lunatic. 

“‘Are you sure, Jimmy ?’’ she queried. 

‘“Why, of course,” he answered, in a matter-of-fact tone; 
““but—Forbes isn’t going to buy it out, because I won’t 
let him. I’m going to buy Forbes out, first.” 

She smiled in spite of herself. ‘‘With—what, Jimmy?” 
she queried. ‘‘Ten thousand dollars, cash? ”’ 

““No,”’ answered Dolliver, ‘‘and that’s what I wanted to 
talk to youabout. I’m going to give him twelve thousand 
dollars in my notes—notes that I’ve got to pay. It’s going 
to bea hard pull. I wanted to see how you felt about it.” 

“Jimmy!” Tt wasa wail, almost of anguish. And then 
and there her opinion of Jimmy’s mental] ability underwent 


progressive. 
water all the time. 
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a complete change. It had stunned her at first to learn 
that any part or the whole of the business could be 
worth ten thousand dollars. She had even acknowledged 
that Jimmy—or Forbes, and probably the latter—must 
have had some ability to make a business worth that, but 
for Jimmy to turn his back on ten thousand dollars when 
the business would hardly feed them as it was—it seemed 
acrime! Jimmy must be a fool. 

Jimmy heard her out. But he slowly shook his head. 
“‘T must decide alone. I must decide for you. Iam doing 
it all for you, Natalie. If it were for myself, I would take 
the ten thousand, perhaps, but for you, I’m going to buy 
Forbes out.” 

For her! It was so idiotic! When she would be the 
sufferer! But Jimmy’s mind was made up. 
“Some day. Some day,’ he told her. 

small impression on her mind. 

In the midst of it all, a crisis was approaching. Jimmy 
recognized it. Jimmy had not known whether to be glad 
or sorry that Natalie had no mother. Now he was sorry 
that she had none. But the maternal instinct was alive 
in Jimmy, and he tried to bea mother to her. But Natalie 
viewed the crisis with alarm. Poverty, she thought, un- 
der the circumstances, was terrific, perhaps fatal. And 
her mind, warped and startled as it was, fixed 
itself and fastened upon one thing. 

“T will have a trained nurse!’”’ she would 
whisper to herself. ‘‘I will have a trained 
nurse! JI will have proper care! I must, I 
must, I must!’’ 

This, after a time, broke forth into sound. 
“TI will have a trained nurse! I must have 
proper care!’’ It was upon her tongue all day 
long. One night she broke out, hysterically, 
with it, in the presence of Jimmy. 

“Why, Natalie,’ he exclaimed, putting his 
arm about her, ‘‘you have one. You have had 
one for a long while. . I arranged it all, 
long, long ago. Everythingisarranged. Every- 
thing. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

She retreated, weakly. ‘‘But, but,” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘we can’t afford the luxuries.” 

‘‘We must have the necessaries,’’ he com- 
mented. Shestarted. She had not understood 
before that a man who would walk to work and 
would wear disreputable shoes could realize— 
but she did not, understand Jimmy Dolliver, 
that was all. 

For the next year she really didn’t care about 
money. She did not think even about the 
necessaries. For she possessed the maternal 
instinct, too, and little Jimmy Dolliver, when 
he arrived, became her life. As for big Jimmy, 
the paternal instinct was so strong in him that 
his business suffered through his late arrival in 
the morning, his early departure in the after- 
noon. 

“‘T’ve got to get back to the kid,” he told his 
foreman. 

The foreman grinned. 
eight, like me,”’ he said. 

The Dollivers kept on, living as best they 
might. Jimmy had all he could do to pay the 
notes as they came due. Natalie was glad that 
she had to stay at home, where her secant ward- 
robe made but little difference. 

“As long as nobody knows,” she told her- 
self. But it was heartrending. Genevieve 
Lawson would come in, detailing the fun, the 
times, that G. J. and she would have—spending 
money. Money—everybody had money, save 
Jimmy Dolliver. And the old, old longing would come 
back to Natalie 

It was when Jimmy, Jr., was eighteen months old that 
Natalie made up her mind, one day, that she must go to 
New York, and—buy. She left Jimmy, Jr., at home, with 
Maggie, with minute directions covering every possible 
event that might arise. 

In half an hour she was among the factories. She had 
some little difficulty lovating her husband’s place of busi- 
ness—it was in a dingy street. But she located him first. 
He did not see her. But she saw him and watched him. 
It was twelve o’clock. She was behind him. He strode 
along the street andturnedacorner. Shestopped, unseen. 
Around the corner was a fruit-stand, presided over by an 
Italian vender cf gentle mien. 

Jimmy Dolliver put his hand in his pocket. 
a-much?”’ asked Angelo. 

“Three cents’ worth to-day,’ replied Jimmy Dolliver. 
Angelo measured out a handful of roasted peanuts, 
slipped them into a bag and passed it over. Jimmy 
Dolliver slunk on down the street. 

What frivolity! The idea of this man, her husband, 
dropping his business, to run out like a little boy and buy 
some peanuts at a stand. It was incomprehensible. It 
was absurd. She walked around to think about it, and to 
give him the opportunity to regain his office. Ten minutes 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE IMITATION BAD M 
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A Chronicle of Long Hair and 
Short Nerve 


By Emerson Hough 


The counterfeit bad man, so far as he has a place in litera- 
ture, was largely produced by Western consumptives for Eastern 
consumption. Sometimes he was in person manufactured in the 
East and sent West. A typical instance of this sort of thing 
was the familiar case of Bill Germaine, of a city in New Jersey, 
now dead, if memory serves, these many years. Germaine was 
the owner of a target-gallery some twenty years ago, and, 
having read in the popular magazines of wild life in the West, 
he turned his hair loose, bought a buckskin shirt made at 
Niagara Falls, and then, feeling that he just could not stand it 
any longer, saved up three hundred dollars and started West. 
It was his intention to be a ‘‘scout.’”’” When he was as far West 
as the Missouri River he got off the cars at Mandan, North 
Dakota, and strode out upon the depot platform, long hair, long 
boots, long knife and all. Then he folded his arms, to the accom- 
paniment of a heavy frown, and stood where the inhabitants 
could get a look at him. The inhabitants had never seen any- 
thing exactly like this, and they admired the spectacle very 
much. At last one of the citizens ventured to speak to him. 

“Stranger,” said he, ‘‘do you mind telling us where you came 
from?” 

Germaine started, frowned a shade more deeply, and in a 
hollow tone replied: ‘‘My home is in the Rockies!” 

“You surely do look right bad,”’ said his interlocutor. 
you ever kill very many folks?”’ 

‘‘T have smelled powder!”’ Bill replied in Delphic wisdom. 
This was true, for he had worked many years in a twenty- 
two-target gallery, which is somewhat smoky at times. 

So he passed on. By the time he got to Yellowstone 


“Did 


ITHOUT the Western miner, the Western cowboy 

\ \ and the Western desperado—all characters of 
which, in the nature of things, they perhaps have 

but little knowledge at first-hand —the makers of literature 
who dwell east of the Appalachians would be obliged in 
some measure to go out of business. This is no harsh stric- 
ture upon the Eastern product, but, on the contrary, unre- 
served and joyous commendation. Impartial folk who live 
in the West have no objection to the presence of strangers 


Park he was broke and could not get back home; but kind 
Fortune took care of him, as it does of many long-hairs. 
One day, as he stood somewhat hungry, but stern, on the 


depot platform at Cinnabar, a party of German tourists ' 


got off the cars. They did not speak the local language and 


were somewhat frightened, having also read Eastern fiction 
on Western topics. 
long knife, high boots and all. 


They saw Bill standing on the platform, 
They saw that he looked 


from the East who have lungs or who have not 
lungs; and they rather rejoice when the latter write 
about the West: it keeps them from writing about 
New England. 

But what wise man can arise and explain by just 
what process of self-hypnosis or irresistible obsession 
there came to be established certain Eastern stand- 
ards regarding certain Western types? Where did 
the Eastern idea about the West first originate, and 
what has rendered it so permanent, unvarying, and, 
as it were, so indestructible? How can a school of 
writing folk, leaning heavily upon poor Bret Harte, 
utter over and over again the same unspeakable 
inaccuracies and have them accepted as the Gospel 
of the West? How can the wisest of the wise 
account for the fearsome continuity of the car- 
window school of literature regarding the West? 
No man can answer this. It seems a sort of fate. 
The West itself was long ago resigned to it. If it 
be difficult to overtake a lie, it is far more difficult 
to overtake an entire fiction. 

There is a stage Irishman, a stage Englishman, a 
stage Jew. You may not change these things. The 
people will not have any substitute. You may not 
alter, for instance, the popular conception of the 
Western cowboy. If he does not wear a six-shooter 
and ‘‘chaps” (although he himself never calls them 
“‘chaps’’), and if his hat be not wide and white, 
why, then, so much the worse for the cowboy, for he 
is all wrong. The fact that Western cowboys long 
ago discarded the six-shooter has nothing to do 
with the conception of the average artist in regard 
to the proper dress; and a divine Providence alone 
can tell by what infinite variety of wit the average 
Eastern artist manages to show so many wrong 
ways of carrying agun. But the West is resigned. 

As to the imitation bad man, then, it was simply a 
question of supply and demand. There had to be 
imitation bad men to fill a long-felt want. The 
tourist and the author in search of ‘‘local color” 
demanded a bad man with long hair and a red sash 
and a gun anda heavy frown—and they got it. The 
imitation was not a thing needed in the West, not 
fairly to be called a product of the West, but was 
rather a corollary to the original bad man propo- 
sition as viewed from an alien standpoint. 
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hairy, did not know he was hungry, and hailed him with joy. 
‘‘This,” said the leader of the party, ‘‘is our preserver in 
this wild land. With this bold scout to protect us, we 7 | 
make our journey in safety.” | 

So they timidly advanced and asked Bill how much | 
would charge them to guide them through the park. 4 

“Ten per,” replied Bill promptly, forgetting thelanguage 
of the scout. Having been interpreted, the arrangement | 
was, however, concluded, and Bill climbed on top of the | 
regular park stage and ‘‘guided” his charges through 
the park, saving them from the tame bears, and from | 
everything else except the hotels. As the tourists 
understood but little English, they were contented, 
and said farewell with profuse thanks. They paid 
Bill so much money that he took the cars back to 
Jersey and lived as a Western scout ever after. Iam 
inclined to think, although I have no legal evidence, 
that he may later have made a living posing in cer- 
tain accepted studios of the goodly city of New York. | 

It was, perhaps, the spell of the old West which 
brought out such phenomena as this. There is such 
a thing as being stage-struck, and, without question, 
many men at a certain time of our history were 
West-struck. The glamour of romantic adventure in | 
the West was too much for them. I once met a man 
in the city of Chicago who for some seasons enter 
tained his entire neighborhood with stories of his own 
performances in the Wild West. A friend and I 
passed with him one of the most interesting evenings 
I ever knew. The narrator, who was known as 
“Cap,” described to us in perfect’ minuteness his, 
experience on the Yellowstone, in the Big Horns, in 
the Judith Basin, showing a fidelity in detail whieh 
under other circumstances would have been admi-_ 
rable. Apparently, he was familiar with every foot of 
the country. a 

“He has a fine memory,” I said in admiration a 
my friend after we had left him. 

“Yes,” was his ruminating reply, “‘one of , 
finest memories you ever saw—especially in view ot 
the fact that he was never west of Chicago in his life 
He works at the stockyards, and once in a while he 
sees a Western man there.” 

This I later found to be the truth. ‘Cap’ was 
simply West-struck, and so thoroughly was he in 
touch with his times that he was practically ready! | 
for syndication, if not, indeed, for an artistic car 

The extreme type of West-struck man who insi 
on wearing during his work in an Eastern town a. 
wide white hat with a leather string, and a red sash, 
in connection with a dialect invented by himself 
very much admired of some. I do not feel prepa 
to say to what extent he observes the histori 
verities of costume. He may have warrant for 
preferences. Once I saw a man with a red s 
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_ down in Texas, but he was a Mexican, and the foreman 


fired him next day. ‘‘I want fellows that come along in 
overalls,” said the latter, ‘‘and that just wear a hat. These 
fancy fellows make me tired.” But then the foreman was 
possibly not ready for syndication or for an artistic career. 
He could never persuade the American people that the 
wide white hat and the little high-heeled boot are things 
passing or past upon the cow range; and that the ‘‘ West- 
ern” dialect as writ in the Western story foundry (where, 
apparently, one man does all the work under different 
names) has not yet appeared in the West. 

It is easy to see the philosophical difference between the 
actual bad man of the West and the imitation article. The 
bad man was an evolution; the imitation-bad man was an 
instantaneous creation: a supply born 
‘full panoplied to fill a popular demand. 
Silently there arose, partly in the West 
and partly in the Kast, men who gravely 
and calmly proceeded to look the part. 
After looking the part fora time, to their 
own satisfaction at least, and taking 
themselves seriously as befitted the situ- 
ation, they in very many instances faded 
away and disappeared into that No- 
where whence they came. Some of them 
took themselves too seriously for their 
own good. Of course, there existed for 
some years certain possibilities that any 
one of these bad men might run against 
the real thing. 

There always existed in the real sober, 
level-headed West a contempt for the 
West-struck man who wanted to seem 
“bad.” Singularly enough, men of this 
type were not so frequently local prod- 
ucts as immigrants. The bootblack 
bad man was a character recognized on 
the frontier—the city tough gone West 
with ambitions to achieve a bad emi- 

_mence. Some of these men were par- 
tially bad for a while. Some of them, 
no doubt, even left behind them after 
their sudden funerals the impression 
that they had been wholly bad. 

You cannot detect all the counterfeit 
currency in the world, severe as the test 
for counterfeit was in the old West. 
There is, of course, no great amount of 
difference between the West and the 
East. It was not any more the West 
than all America which demanded of its 
citizens nothing so much as genuineness. 
Yet the Western phrase, ‘‘to stand the 
acid,” was not surpassed in graphic de- 
seriptiveness. When an imitation bad 
man came into a town of the old frontier 
he had to stand the acid or get out. It 
was pretty sure that his genuineness 
would be doubted by some one. 

_ ‘My friend,”’ said old Bob Bobo, the 
famous Mississippi Delta bear-hunter, 
to a man who was doing some pretty 
loud talking, ‘‘I have always noticed 
that when a man goes out hunting for 
trouble in these bottoms he almost 
always finds it.” ; 

Two weeks later thissame man threat- 
ened a calm man in simple jeans pants, 
who took a shotgun and slew him im- 
pulsively. 

_ Now, the West got its hot blood 
largely from the South, and the dogma 
of this Southern town was simply the 

_ Same in the Western mining town or cow 
camp. The bad man or the would-be bad man had to 
declare himself before long, and the acid bottle was always 
close at hand. 

That there were grades in counterfeit bad men was 
accepted as a truth on the frontier. A man might be 
known as dangerous, as a murderer at heart, might be 
feared, and yet be despised. The imitation bad man dis- 
covered that it is comparatively easy to terrify a good part 
of the population of a town, county or territory. He 
would be more apt to flourish in an old community. Thus 
the city of Chicago is one of the most dangerous places dis- 
coverable—life there is far more dangerous than life in the 
army or in the wildest Western region. The hard citizens of 
Arizona and of Alaska are afraid of Chicago, because they 
read the continual recountals of men killed there by imita- 
tion bad men, footpads who hold up a victim, giving him 
no chance for an ‘‘even break.” 

Sometimes this base imitation of a desperado is exalted 
in the public eye as the real article. A few years ago four 
misled hoodlums of Chicago held up a street-car barn, 

_ killed two or three men, stole a sum of money, later killed a 
policeman and yet another man, and took refuge in a dug- 


_ out in the sandhills below the city, comporting themselves 


_ according to the most accepted dime-novel standards. 


Clumsily arrested by one hundred men or so—instead of 
tidily killed by three or four, as would have been the case 
on the frontier—they were put in jail, given columns of 
newspaper notice, and worshiped by large crowds of 
maudlin individuals. These men probably died in the 
belief that they were bad. They were not bad men, but 
imitations—nothing more than cheap and dirty little mur- 
derers. Perhaps they got their start in being West-struck 
through foolish writings about supposed Western char- 
acters. Bret Harte was forgivable, but Ned Buntline 
ought never to be forgiven. 

Sometimes a skillful counterfeit of a bad man might 
pass current for quite a time; might even reach the dig- 
nity of being hanged or’ ordered to leave the community. 


Hungry, but Stern, on the Depot Platform 


For instance, Joel Fowler, of New Mexico, a notorious 
character of the Southwest, had killed probably a dozen 
men before he got into the hands of the law. He gave few of 
his victims much chance, but this left him none the less 
dangerous. When, at Socorro, he killed his foreman, Jack 
Cale, his best friend, who at the time was trying to take 
care of him and to protect him against his own drunken 
frenzy, the citizens of the dawning day in law and order 
arrested Joel, gave him a fair trial, and convicted him. 
His lawyers secured a new trial, which would put off the 
legal hanging about a year. The jail was old and the guard 
was expensive; so one morning a number of prominent 
men invited Joel out to a hanging in which he was to play 
the star part. Then it was that the supposed bad man 
showed that he had been only imitation bad all along. He 
wept, begged and pleaded, all, of course, to no purpose. 
His memory is not mentioned with respect in those parts 
to-day. ‘‘I didn’t think that of Joel,’”’ was often heard 
in our little community. 

Of course, we all feel able to detect the notoriety hunter 
who poses around in cheap pretentiousness. Now and then 
in the West there turned up something more difficult to 
read. Perhaps the most typical case of imitation bad man 
ever known, at least in the Southwest, was Bob Ollinger, 
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who was killed by Billy the Kid in 1881, when the latter 
escaped from jail at Lincoln, New Mexico. That Ollinger 
was a killer had been proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. He had no respect for human life, and those who 
knew him best knew that he was a murderer at heart; but 
his reputation was gained otherwise than through the 
severe test of an “even break.”’ Some say that he killed 
Chavez, a Mexican, as he offered his own hand in greeting. 
He killed another man, Hill, in a similarly treacherous way. 
Later, when, as a peace officer, he was with ‘‘old man” or 
““Dad”’ Pierce serving a warrant on one Jones, he pulled 
his gun and without need. or provocation shot Jones 
through. The same bullet, passing through Jones’ body, 
struck Pierce in the leg and left him a cripple for life. 
Pierce now resides near Roswell, New 
Mexico. 

Again, Ollinger was out as a deputy 
with Sheriff Pat Garrett in the pursuit 
of a Mexican criminal, who had taken 
refuge ina ditch. Ollinger wanted only 
to get into a position where he could 
shoot the man, but Garrett, intent on 
capturing him alive, crawled alone up 
the ditch and, rising suddenly, covered 
his man and ordered him to surrender. 
The Mexican threw down his gun and 
said he would surrender to Garrett, but 
was sure Ollinger would kill him. 

This fear was justified. ‘‘When I 
brought out the man,” said Garrett, 
“Ollinger came up on the run with 
his cocked six-shooter in his hand. 
His long hair was flying behind him as 
he ran, and I never in my life saw so 
devilish a look on any human being’s 
face. He simply wanted to shoot that 
Mexican, and chased him around me 
until I had to tell him I would kill him 
if he did not stop. 

“Ollinger was born a murderer at 
heart,”’ Garrett added later. ‘‘I never 
slept out with him that I did not watch 
him. After I had caught the Kid, I 
think Ollinger would have been glad to 
kill me for the notoriety of it. I never 
gave him a chance to shoot me in the 
back or when I was asleep. Of course, 
you will understand that we had to use 
for deputies such material as we could 
get.” 

Ollinger was the sort of imitation des- 
perado that looks the part. He were 

- his hair long, as has been stated, and 
always affected the ultra-Western dress, 
which to-day is despised in the West. 
He was one of the very few men even at 
that time—twenty-five years ago— who 
carried a knife at his belt. When he was 
in such a town as Las Vegas or Santa Fe 
he delighted to put on a buckskin shirt, 
spread his hair out on his shoulders, and 
walk through the streets picking his 
teeth with his knife, or once in a while 
throwing it in such a way that it would 
stick up in a treeora board. He pre- 
sented a very eye-filling spectacle—was, 
indeed, an ideal imitation bad man. 
This being the case, there may be inter- 
est in following out his life to its close 
and in noting how the wearing of the 
bad man’s title sometimes exacted a 
very high price of the claimant. 

Ollinger, who had made many threats 
against Billy the Kid, was cordially 

hated by the latter. He, together with Deputy Bell, 

of White Oaks, had been appointed to guard the Kid for 
the two weeks previous to the execution of the death sen- 
tence which had been imposed upon the latter. The Kid 

did not want to harm Bell, but dearly hated Bell’s asso- 

ciate, who never lost an opportunity to taunt him. Thus 

Ollinger had a double shotgun and some heavily-loaded 

buckshot shells in the guard-room. 

“T reckon one of these things would do for a man all 
right, Billy,” he once said, holding up one of the shells. 

“You'd better look out,”’ replied the latter, ‘‘or you will 
get one of them yourself.” 

This speech proved to have been prophecy. One day, 
when Ollinger was eating lunch across the street from the 
court-house where the Kid was confined, Bell was bringing 
the Kid upstairs from the jail yard. The agile little desper- 
ado sprang up the stairs, caught up a six-shooter from a 
room near by, and fired at Bell, killing him with a ricochet 
shot, as the bullet-holes in the wall testify to-day. Then the 
Kid ran into the next room and, picking up Ollinger’s shot- 
gun, stepped to the window which looked out across the 
street. Ollinger had heard the pistol-shot, and perhaps 
thought that Bell had killed the Kid and that there might 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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SOWN IN OUR WEAKNESS 


HEN one comes to 
know an animal 
well—say a horse, 


or a cow, or a dog—and 
sees how sensibly it acts, 
following the rules of con- 
duct laid down by the 
wisdom of its kind, one 
cannot help wondering 
how much happier and 
healthier and better hu- 
man beings would be if 
they used the discretion of 
the animals. For ages 
men have been taught 
what was good for their 
bodies and their minds and 
their souls. There has 
been no question about 
the wisdom of being tem- 
perate, and industrious, 
and honest and kind; and 
the folly of immod- 
eration and laziness 
and chicanery and 
meanness has been 
ALUN, BY Wi. GLACKEWE “= so well known that 
In Our Town He was at the ageometrical prop- 
Head of His Profession osition has not 
been more defi- 
nitely proved. Yet only a few people in any community 
observe the rules of life, and of these few no one observes 
them all, and so misery, and pain, and poverty and anguish 
are as pestilences among men, and they wonder why they 
are set down in such a cruel world. It was Eli Martin who 
won the prize in the Bethel neighborhood back in theseven- 
ties for reciting more chapters of the Old Testament than 
any other child in Sunday-school, and the old McGuffey’s 
Reader that he used on weekdays was filled with moral 
tales; but someway when it came to applying the rules 
he learned, and the morals that the stories pointed, Eli 
Martin lacked the sense of a dog ora horse. And once, when 
the paper had contained an account of one of Red Martin’s 
escapades in police court, George Kirwin recalled that, when 
we offered a prize during the Christmas season of 1880, for 
the best essay by a child under twelve, it was Ethelwylde 
Swaney who won the prize with an essay on the weakness 
of vanity; and she married Eli Martin when she and the 
whole town knew what he was. 

Naturally one would suppose that two persons so full of 
theoretical wisdom would have applied it, and that in ap- 
plying it they would have been the happiest and most useful 
people in all the town; and instead they were probably the 
most miserable people in town, and Mrs. Martin, whom 
we knew better than Red, because she once worked in the 
office, was forever bemoaning what she called her “‘lot,”’ 
though we knew for many years that her “‘lot’’ was not the 
result of the fates against her, but merely the inevitable 
consequence. of her temperament. 

Before we put in linotypes and set. our type by machinery 
it was set by girls. Usually we employed half a dozen, 
who came from the town high school. They kept coming 
and going as girls do who work in country towns, getting 
married in their twenties or finding something better than 
printing, and it is likely that in ten years as many as fifty 
girls have worked in the office, and be it said to the credit 
of the girls—which cannot be said of so many of the boys 
and men who have worked in the shop—that they were 
girls we were proud of —all but Ethelwylde Swaney. 

We called Ethelwylde the Princess. She worked in the 
office less than two years, but the memory of her still lingers, 
though hardly could one say like ‘‘the scent of the roses”’ ; 
for the Princess was not merely a poor compositor, she was 
the kind that would make mistakes and blame others for 
them, and that kind never learns. Though she ran away 
to marry Red Martin—which was her own mistake—this 
habit of blaming others for her faults was so strong upon her 
that she never forgave her mother for making the match. 
We know in our office that Mrs. Swaney did not dream that 
the girl was even going with Red Martin until they were 
married. Yet the Martin neighbors for twenty years have 
blamed Mrs. Swaney. When the Princess was in the office 
we found out that the truth wasn’t in her; also we dis- 
covered that she was lazy and that she cried too easily. 
Right at the busy hour in the afternoon we used to catch 
her with a type in her fingers and her hand poised in the 
air, looking off into space for a minute at a time, and when 
we spoke to her she would put her head on her case and cry 
softly, and the foreman would have to apologize to her 


before she would go back to work. And then she would 
have to take the broken piece of looking-glass that she kept 
in her capital ‘‘K”’ box and make an elaborate toilet before 
settling down. Moreover, though she was only seventeen, 
much of the foreman’s time was spent chasing dirty-faced 
little boys away from her case, and if some boy didn’t have 
his elbow in her quad box, she was off her stool visiting 
either with some other girl, or standing by the stove drying 
her hands—she was eternally drying her hands—and 
talking to one of the men. In all the year and a half she 
was in the office the Princess never learned how to help 
herself when she had to dump her type. She would call 
some man from his work to help her—when there would be 
more conversation. 

But we kept her and were patient with her on account of 
her father, John Swaney, a hardworking man who was 
trying to make something of the Princess. So we put up 
with her perfumery and her powder rags and herroyal airs, 
and we did all we could to teach her the difference between 
a comma and a period—though she never really learned ; 
and we were still patient with her when she deliberately pied 
a lot of type after being corrected for some piece of care- 
lessness or worse. We made due allowances for the Ruther- 
ford temper, which her father warned us not to arouse, but, 
nevertheless, her mother came to the office one winter day 
in her black straw hat with a veil around it, and with the 
coat she had worn for ten years, and told us that she was 
afraid working in the shop would hurt her daughter’s 
social standing. So when the Princess walked out that 
night in a gust of musk—in her picture hat and automobile 
cloak, with her bangles tinkling and her petticoat swishing 
—the office knew her no more forever. 

About the time that the Princess left the office to improve 
her social standing, Eli Martin and his big mule team came 
to town from the Bethel neighborhood. He was as likely 
looking red-headed country boy as youever saw. We were 
laying the town waterworks pipes that spring, and Eli and 
his team had work allsummer. On the street he towered 
above the other men several inches in height, and was big 
and muscular and masculine in his striped undershirt and 
blue overalls, as he worked with his team in the hot sun. Of 
course, the Princess would not have seen him in those days. 
Her nose was seeking a higher social level, and the clerks in 
the White Front drygoods store were upon the pinnacle of 
her social ideal. But Eli Martin was naturally what in our 
parlance we call a ladies’ man, and he was not long in learn- 
ing that the wide-brimmed black hat, the ready-made, faded 
green suit and the red string necktie which had swept the 
girls down before him in the Bethel neighborhood would 
accomplish little in town. So when winter came, and work 
with his team was hard to get, he sold his mules and be- 
decked himself in finelinen. He had afew hundred dollars 
saved up, so he lived in the cabbage smells of the Astor 
House, and fancied that he was enjoying the refinements of 
the great city. Time hung heavily upon him, and of nights 
he joined the switchmen and certain young men of leisure 
in the town in a more or less friendly game of poker in the 
rooms at the head of the dark stairway on South Main 
Street. 

When spring came the young man had no desire and little 
need to go back to work; for by that time he was known as 
Lucky Red. Ina year the sunburn left him and he grew 
white and thin. He went to Kansas City for a season, and 
became known among gamblers as far west as Denver. 
But he was only a tin-horn gambler in the big cities, and in 
our town he was at the head of his profession, so he came 
back and opened aroom of hisown. But he came back ina 
blaze of glory; to wit: a long gray frock coat with trousers 
to match, pleated white shirts studded with blinding dia- 
monds, a small white hat dented jauntily on three sides, a 
matted lump of red hair on the back of his head and a 
dashing red curl combed extravagantly low on his forehead. 
Before he left town for his foreign tour Red Martin used to 
hang about the churches Sunday evenings, peering through 
the blinds and making eyes at the girls, but upon his return 
he had risen to another social level. He had acquired a 
cart with red wheels and a three-minute horse. So he 
dropped from his social list the girls who ‘“‘worked out” and 
made eyes at those young women who lived at home gad- 
ding around town evenings, picking up boys on the street 
and forever talking about their “‘latest.”’ 

It was the most natural thing in the world that Red and 
the Princess should find each other, and six months before 
the elopement we heard that the Princess was riding about 
the country with him in the red-wheeled cart: For one 
way and another after she left the office we had kept track 
of the girl—sometimes through her father, who, being a 
carpenter, was frequently called to the office to fix up adoor 
or a window; sometimes through the other girls in the 
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office, and sometimes through Alphabetical Morrison, whose 
big family of girl school-teachers made hima storage battery 
of social information. 

It seems that the Rutherford temper developed in the 
Princess as she grew older. 
Sinclair, and her father was a mild-mannered little man, 
who went out-of-doors to cough, but her mother was 
a Rutherford—a_ big, stiff-necked, beer-bottle-shaped 
woman, who bossed the missionary society until she divided 
the church. John Swaney, who is not a talkative man, 


once got in a crowd at Smith’s cigar-store where they were — 


telling ghost stories, and his contribution to the horror of 
the occasion was a relation of how, when they were fooling 
with tables, trying to make them tip at his house one night 
at a family reunion, the spirit of Grandma Rutherford 
appeared, split the table into kindling, dislocated three 
shoulder-blades and sprained five wrists. It was this 
Rutherford temper that the Princess wore when she 
slouched around the house in her mother-hubbard and her 
hair in papers. The girls in the office used to say that if her 
mother over-cooked the Princess’ egg in the morning she 
rose grandly from the breakfast-tabie, tipping her chair 
behind her, and rushed to her room ‘‘to have a good cry,” 
and the whole family had to let the breakfast cool while 
they coaxed her down. That was the Rutherford temper. 
Also, when they tried to teach her to cook, it was the Ruth- 
erford temper that broke the dishes. Colonel Morrison 
once told us that when the Princess thought it was time to 
give a party, the neighbors could see the Rutherford temper 
begin wig-wagging at the world through the Princess’ 
proud head, and there was nothing for her father to do but to 
kill the chickens, run errands all day to the grocery store, 
and sit in the cellar freezing cream, and then go to the barn 
at night to smoke. It was known in the neighborhood that 
the Princess dragged her shoestrings until noon, and that 
her bed was never made up in the daytime in the memory 
of man. We are Yankees in our town, and these things 
made more talk to the girl’s discredit than the story that 
she was keeping company with Red Martin! 

But we at the office saw nothing to indicate her real self 
in the proud creature that passed our window so grandly. 
The year that Red Martin came back to town the Princess 
used to turn into Main Street of an afternoon, wearing the 
big black hat that cost her father a week’s hard work, look- 
ing as sweet as a jug of sorghum and as smiling as a basket 
of chips. Though women sniffed at her, the traveling men 
on the veranda of the Hotel Metropole craned their necks 
to watch her out of sight. She jingled with chains, and 
watches, and lockets and chatelaines, and she carried more 


The Traveling Men on the Veranda Craned Their 
Necks to Watch Her Out of Sight 


Mrs. Swaney was Juanita 
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rings than a cane rack, and walked with the 
air of the heroine of the society drama at the 
opera house. When she was on parade she 
never even glanced toward our office, where 
she had jeopardized her social position. She 
barely quivered a recognizing eyebrow at the 
girls who had worked with her, and they had 
their laugh at her; so matters were about 
even. But the office girls say that, after 
the Princess eloped with Red Martin, she was 
glad to rush up and shake hands with them. 
For we know in our town that the princess 
business does not last more than ten days or 
two weeks after marriage; it is a trade of 
quick sales, short seasons and small profits. 
The day that the elopement was the talk of 
the town, Colonel ‘‘Alphabetical’’ Morrison 
was in the office. He said that he remem- 
bered Juanita Sinclair when she was a prin- 
cess and wore Dolly Varden clothes and 
was the playfulest kitten in the basketful 
that used to turn out to the platform dances 
on Fourth of Julys, and were belles of the 
suppers given for the Silver Cornet Band 
just after the war. ‘‘But,” added the 
Colonel, ‘‘this town is full of saffron-colored 
old girls with wiry hair and sun-bleached 
eyes, who at one time or another were in the 
princess business. Not only has every dog 
his day, but eventually every kitten becomes 
a ca’ yt 
From the night of the charivari when Red 
Martin handed the boys twenty dollars—the 
largest sum ever contributed to a similar 
_ purpose in the town’s history—he and the 
Princess began to slump. The sloughing off 
of the veneer of civilization was not rapid, 
but it was sure. The first pair of shoes that 
Red bought after his wedding were not 
patent leather, and, though the porter of his 
gambling place blacked them every morning, still they 
“were common leather, and the boys noticed it. Likewise, 
the Princess had her hat retrimmed with her old plumes the 
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fall after her wedding, and got no new clothes, and wore 


her giddy spring jacket, thin as it was, all winter, and after 
the second baby came no human being ever saw her in any- 
thing but a wrapper except when she was on Main Street. 


BAD Y 


XIX — UDOLPHO (Continued ) B 


KNEW what I had to say to John 

Mayrant, but lacked the beginning 

of it; and of this beginning I was in 
‘search as we drove up among the live- 
oaks of Udolpho to the little club-house, 
or hunting lodge, where a negro and his wife received us, 
and took the baskets and set about preparing supper. My 
beginning sat so heavily upon my attention that I took 
scant notice of Udolpho as we walked about its adjacent 
grounds in the twilight before supper, and John Mayrant 
pointed out to me its fine old trees, its placid stream, and 
bid me admire the snug character of the hunting lodge, 
buried away for bachelors’ delights deep in the heart of the 
pleasant forest. I heard him indulging in memories and 
anecdotes of late sittings after long hunts; but I was my- 
self always on a hunt for my beginning, and none of his 
words clearly reached my intelligence until I was aware of 
his reciting an excellently pertinent couplet: 


“Tf you would hold your father’s land, 
You must wash your throat before your hand ——’ 


? 


and found myself standing by the lodge table, upon which 
he had set two glasses, containing, I soon ascertained, gin, 
vermouth, orange bitters and a cherry at the bottom —all 
which he had very skillfully mingled himself in the happiest 
proportions. 


“The poetry,”’ he remarked, ‘‘is hereditary in my fam- ~ 


ily;” and setting down the empty glasses we also washed 
our hands. A moon half-grown looked in at the window 
from the filmy darkness, and John, catching sight of it, 
paused with the wet soap in his hand and stared out at the 
dimly visible trees. ‘‘Oh, the times, the times!” he mur- 
mured to himself, gazing long; and then with a sort of 
start he returned to the present moment, and rinsed and 
dried his hands. Presently we were sitting at the table, 
pledging each other in well-cooled champagne; and it was 
not long after this that not only the negro who waited on 
us was plainly reveling in John’s remarks, but also the 
cook, with her bandannaed ebony head poked round the 
corner of the kitchen door, was doing her utmost to lose no 
word of this entertainment. For John, taking up the young 
and the old, the quick and the dead, of masculine Kings 
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. GLACKENS 


She was Eternally Drying Her Hands — and Talking to One of the Men 


The neighbors said she wore a wrapper so that she could 
have free use of her lungs, for when Red and the Princess 
opened a family debate, the neighbors had to shut the doors 
and windows and callin the children. But, for all the names 
she called him in their lung-testing events, there was no 
question about her love for the man. For, though she lost 
interest in her clothes after the first year of her marriage, 
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and ceased calling for the ‘‘fashion leaf’’ at 
the dress-goods counter in the White Front, 
and let her hair go stringy, we around our 
office know that the Princess was only a 
child, who someway had lost interest in her 
old toys. When God gives babies to children, 
the children forget their other dolls, and the 
Princess, when the babies came, put away 
her other dolls, and played with the toys that 
came alive. And she spanked them and 
fondled them and scolded them with the 
same empty-headed vanity that she used to 
devote to her clothes. 

Red Martin was one of the Princess’ 
dearest dolls. And she and the babies were 
his toys, but being a boy he did not care for 
them so much with the paint rubbed off. 
Yet he did not neglect them. Instead, he 
neglected himself. When the babies began 
to put grease spots on his clothes, he did not 
clean them, and about the time his wife quit 
powdering when she came to Main Street, he 
stopped wearing collars. She grew fat and 
frowsy, and her chief interest in life seemed 
to be to overdress her children, and Red 
Martin sometimes encouraged her by bring- 
ing home the most extravagant suits for the 
boys, and sometimes he abused her when the 
bills came in for things which she bought for 
the children, and asked why she did not buy 
something half-way respectable-looking to 
wear herself. After one of their furious 
quarrels she would go over the neighborhood 
the next day and tell the neighbors that her 
mother had married her to a gambler, and 
ask them what a gambler’s wife could expect. 
If any neighbor woman agreed with Mrs. 
Martin about her husband or her position 
Mrs. Martin would become angry and flounce 
out of the house. But if the women spoke 
kindly of her husband she would berate him and weep, and 
assure them that she had refused the banker, or the pro- 
prietor of the Bee Hive, or any one else who seemed to 
make her story possible. 

By the time the third baby was old enough to carry his 
baby sister and the fifth baby was in the crib, Red Martin’s 
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Port, proceeded to narrate their private 
exploits, until by coffee-time he had 
unrolled for me the richest tapestry of 
gayeties that I remember, and I sat 
without breath, tearful and aching, while 
the two negroes had retired far into the 
kitchen to muffle their emotions. ; 

“Tom, oh Tom! you Tom!” called John Mayrant; and 
after the man had come from the kitchen: ‘‘ You may put 
the punch-bow] and things on the table, and clearaway and 
go to bed. My Great-uncle Marston Chartain,’’ he con- 
tinued to me, ‘‘was of eccentric taste, and for the last 
twenty years of his life never had anybody to dinner but 
the undertaker.’”’ He paused at this point to mix the 
punch, and then resumed, “‘ But for all that, he appears to 
have been a lively old gentleman to the end, and left us his 
version of a saying which is considered by some people an 
improvement on the original, ‘Cherchez la femme.’ Uncle 
Marston had it, ‘Hunt the other woman.’ Don’t go too 
fast with that punch; it isn’t as gentle as it seems.”’ 

But John and his Uncle Marston had between them given 
me my beginning, and, as I sat sipping my punch, I ceased 
to hear the anecdotes which followed. I sat sipping and 
smoking, and was presently aware of the deepening silence 
of the night, and of John no longer at the table, but by the 
window, looking out into the forest, and muttering once 
more, ‘‘Oh, the times, the times!” 

“Tt’s always a triangle,” I began. 


He turned round from his window. ‘‘Triangle?’”’ He 
looked at my glass of punch, and then at me. ‘‘Go easy 
with the Bombo,” he repeated. 

“Bombo?” I echoed. ‘‘You call this Bombo? You 


don’t know how remarkable that is, but that’s because you 
don’t know Aunt Carola, who is very remarkable, too. 
Well, never mind her now. Point is, it’s alwaysa triangle.” 

“‘T haven’t a doubt of it,’’ he replied. 

““There you're right. And so was your uncle. He knew. 
Triangle.’’ Here I found myself nodding portentously at 
John, and beating the table with my finger very solemnly. 

He stood by his window seeming to wait for me. And 
now everything in the universe grew perfectly clear to me; 
I rose on mastering tides of thought, and all problems lay 
disposed of at my feet, while delicious strength and calm 
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floated in my brain and being. Nothing was difficult for 
me. But I was getting away from the triangle, and there 
was John waiting at the window, and I mustn’t say too 
much, mustn’t say too much. My will reached out and 
caught the triangle and brought it close, and I saw it all 
perfectly clear again. 

“What are they all,’”’ I said, “‘the old romances? You 
take Paris and Helen and Menelaus. What’s that? You 
take Launcelot and Arthur and Guinivere. You take Paolo 
and Francesca and her husband, what’s-his-name, or 
Tristram and Iseult and Mark. Two men, one woman. 
Triangle and trouble. Other way round you get Tann- 
hiiuser and Venus and Elizabeth; two women, one man; 
more triangle and more trouble. Yes.’’ And I nodded at 
him again. The tide of my thought was pulling me hard 
away from this to other important world-problems, but my 
will held, struggling, and I kept to it. 

“You wait,” Itoldhim. ‘“‘IknowwhatImean. Trouble 
is, so hard to advise him right.” 

‘‘ Advise who right?” inquired John Mayrant. 

It helped me wonderfully. My will gripped my floating 
thoughts and held them toit. ‘‘ Friend of mine in trouble; 
though why he asks me when I’m not married—I’d be 
married now, you know, but afraid of only one wife. Man 
doesn’t love twice; loves thrice, four, six, lots of times; 
but they say only one wife. Ought to be two, anyhow. 
Much easier for man to marry then.”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be rather immoral?” John asked. 

“Morality is queer thing. Like kaleidoscope. New 
patterns all the time. But I’m going to tell my friend he’s 
doing wrong. Going to write him to-night. Where’s ink?” 

“Tt won’t go to-night,” said John. ‘‘ What are you going 
to tell him?” 

‘‘Going to tell him, since only one wife, wicked not to 
break his engagement.” 

John looked at me very hard, as he stood by the window, 
leaning on the sill. But my will was getting all the while 
a stronger hold, and my thoughts were less and less in- 
clined to stray to other world-problems; moreover, below 
the confusion that still a little reigned in them was the 
primal cunning of the old Adam, the native man, quite 
untroubled and alert—it saw John’s look at me and it 
prompted my course. 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘‘He wants the truth from me. Where’s 
his letter? No harm reading you without names.’”’ And I 
fumbled in my pocket. ‘‘Letter gone. Never mind. 
Facts are: friend’s asked girl. Girl’s said yes. Now he 
thinks he’s bound by that.”’ 

“He thinks right,”’ said John. 

“Nota bit of it. Youtake Tannhauser. Engagement to 
Venus all a mistake. Perfectly proper to break it. Much 
more than proper. Only honorable thing he could do. I’m 
going to write it to him. Where’s ink?” And I got up. 

John came from his window and sat down at the table. 
His glass was empty, his cigar gone out, and he looked at 
me. But I looked round the room for the ink, noting in my 
search the big fireplace, simple, wooden, unornamented, 
but generous, and the plain plaster walls of the lodge, 
whereon hung two or three old prints of game-birds; and 
all the while I saw John out of the corner of my eye, looking 
at me. 

He spoke first. ‘‘ Your friend has given his word to a 
lady; he must stand by it like a gentleman.” 

“Lot of difference,’ I returned, still looking round the 
room, ‘‘ between spirit and letter. If his heart has broken 
the word his lips can’t make him a gentleman.”’ 

John brought his fist down on the table. ‘‘He had no 
business to get engaged to her! He must take the conse- 
quences.” 

That blow of the fist on the table brought my thoughts 
wholly clear and fixed on the one subject; my will had no 
longer to struggle with them, they worked of themselves in 
just the way that I wanted them to do. 

“Tf he’s a gentleman he must stand to his word,” John 
repeated, ‘‘unless she releases him.”’ 

I fumbled again for my letter. ‘‘That’s just about what 
he says himself,’’ I rejoined, sitting down. ‘‘He thinks he 
ought to take the consequences.” : 

“Of course!’’ John Mayrant’s face was very stern as he 
sat in judgment on himself. 

““But why should she take the consequences?”’ I 

“What consequences?” 

*‘Being married to a man who doesn’t want her, all her 
life, until death them do part. Having the daily humilia- 
tion of his indifference, and the world’s knowledge of his 
indifference. Perhaps having the further humiliation of 
knowing that his heart belongs to another woman. That’s 
not what agiri bargainsfor. His standing to his word is not 
an act of honor, but a deception. And in talking about 
‘taking the consequences,’ he’s patting his personal sacri- 
fice on the back and forgetting all about her and the sac- 
rifice he’s putting her to. What’s the brief suffering of a 
broken engagement to that? No: the true consequences 
that a man should shoulder for making such a mistake is 
the poor opinion that society holds of him for placing a 
woman in such a position; and to free her is the most hon- 
orable thing he can do. Her dignity suffers less so than if 
she were a wife, chained down to perpetual disregard.”’ 


asked. 
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John, after a silence, said: ‘‘That is a very curious 
view.” 

“That is the view I shall give my friend,”’ I answered. 
“‘T shall tell him that in keeping on he is not at bottom 
honestly thinking of the girl and her welfare, but of him- 
self and the public opinion he’s afraid of, if he breaks his 
engagement. And I shall tell him that if I’m in church and 
they come to the place where they ask if any man knows 
just cause or impediment, I shall probably call out, ‘He 
does! His heart’s not init. This is not marriage that he’s 
committing. You’re pronouncing your blessing upon a 
fraud.’”’ 

John sat now a long time silent, holding his extinct cigar. 
The lamp was almost burned dry; we had blown out the 
expiring candles some while since. ‘‘That is a very curious 
view,” he repeated. ‘‘I should like to hear what your 
friend says in answer.” 

This finished our late sitting. We opened the door and 
went out for a brief space into the night to get its pure 
breath into our lungs, and look to the distant place where 
the moon had sailed. Then we went to bed, or rather, I 
did; for the last thing that I remembered was John, stand- 
ing by the window of our bedroom still dressed, looking 
out into the forest. 


XX—WHAT SHE WANTED HIM FOR 

E WAS neither at the window, nor in his bed, nor 
anywhere else to be seen, when I opened my eyes 
upon the world next morning; nor did any answer come 
when I called his name. I raised myself and saw outside 
the great branches of the wood, hathed from top to trunk 
in a sunshine that was no early morning’s light; and upon 
this, the silence of the house spoke plainly to me not of man 
still sleeping, but of man long risen and gone about his busi- 
ness. I stepped barefoot across the wooden floor to where 
lay my watch, but it marked an unearthly hour, for I had 
neglected to wind it at the end of our long evening. And 

then I saw a note addressed to me from John Mayrant. 

“You are a good sleeper,”’ it began, ‘‘but my conscience 
is clear as to the Bombo, called by some Kill-devil, about 
which I hope you will remember that I warned you.” 

He hoped I should remember! Of course J remembered 
everything; why did he say that? An apology for his 
leaving me followed; he had been obliged to take the early 
train because of the Custom House, where he was serving 
his final days; they would give me breakfast whenever I 
should be ready for it, and I was to make free of the place; 
I had better visit the old church (they had orders about 
the keys) and drive myself into Kings Port after lunch; 
the horses would know the way, if I did not. It was the 
boy’s closing sentence which fixed my attention wholly, 
took it away from Kill-devil Bombo and my Aunt Carola’s 
commission, for the execution of which I now held the 
clew, and set me puzzling for the right interpretation of his 
words: 5 

“‘T believe that you will help your friend by that advice 
which startled me last night, but which I now begin to see 
more in than I did. Only, between alternate injuries, he 
may find it harder to choose which is the least he can inflict, 
than you, who look on, find it. For in following your argu- 
ment, he benefits himself so plainly that the benefit to the 
other person is very likely obscured to him. But, if you 
wish to, tell him a Southern gentleman would feel he ought 
to be shot either way. That’s the honorable price for 
changing your mind in such a case.” 

No interpretation of this came to me. I planned and 
carried out my day according to his suggestion; a slow 
dressing with much cold water, a slow breakfast with much 
good hot coffee, a slow wandering beneath the dreamy 
branches of Udolpho, this course cleared my head of the 
Bombo, and brought back to me our whole evening, and 
every word I had said to John, except that I had lost the 
solution which, last night, the triangle had heldforme. At 
that moment, the triangle, and my whole dealing with the 
subject of monogamy, had seemed to contain the sim- 
plicity of genius; but it hadall gone now, and I couldn’t get 
it back: only, what I had contrived to say to John about 
his own predicament had been certainly well said; I 
would say it over again to-day. It was the hoy and the 
meaning of his words that escaped me still, baffled me, and 
formed the whole subject of my attention, even when I was 


inside the Tern Creek church; so that I retain nothing of | 


that, save a general quaintness, a general loneliness, a little 
deserted, forgotten token of human doings long since done, 
standing on its little acre of wilderness amid that solitude 
which suggests the departed presence of man, and which 
is so much more potent in the flavor of its desolation than 
the virgin wilderness whose solitude is still waiting for man 
to come. 

It made no matter whether John had believed in the 
friend to whom I intended writing advice, or had seen 
through and accepted in good part my manceuvre; he had 
considered my words, that was the point; and he had not 
slept in his bed, but on it, if sleep had come to him at all; 
this I found out while dressing. Several times I read his 
note over. ‘‘Between alternate injuries he may find it 
harder to choose.”’ This was not an answer to me, but an 
explanation of his own perplexity. At times it sounded 
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almost like an appeal, as if he were saying, ‘‘Do not blame 
me for not being convinced;”’ and if it was such appeal, 


why, then, taken with his resolve to do right at any cost, 


and his night of inward contention, it was poignant. “I 
believe that you will help your friend.’’ Those words 
sounded better. But—‘‘tell him a Southern gentleman 
ought to be shot either way.” 
this? A chill import rose from it into my thoughts, but 
that I dismissed. To die on account of Hortense! Such 
a thing was not to be conceived. And yet, given a high- 
strung nature, not only trapped by its own standards, but 


What was the meaning of 


also wrought upon during many days by increasing exas- | 


peration and unhappiness while helpless in the trap, and_ 
with no other outlook but the trap: the chill import re-_ 
turned to me more than once, and was reasoned away, 3s, 


with no attention to my surroundings, I took a pair of oars 
and got into a boat belonging to the lodge, and rowed my- 
self slowly among the sluggish windings of Tern Creek. 
Whence come those thoughts that we ourselves teel 
shame at? It shamed me now, as I pulled my boat along, 
that I should have thoughts of John which needed banish- 
ing. 
never have been binding? What pearl was this to cast 
before the sophisticated Hortense? 
robbed of its sadness by its absurdity. Yet, surely, the 
bitterest tragedies are those of which the central anguish 
is lost amid the dust of surrounding paltriness. 
thing should happen here, no one but myself would have 
seen the lonely figure of John Mayrant, standing by the 


window and looking out into the dark quiet of the wood; 


his name would be passed down for a little while as the name 
of 2 fool, and then he would be forgotten. ‘‘I believe that 
you will help your friend.” Yes; he had certainly written 
that, and it now came to me that I might have said to him 
one thing more: Had he given Hortense the chance to know 
what his feelings to herhad become? But he would merely 
have answered that here it was the duty of a gentleman to 
lie. Or, had he possibly, at Newport, ever become her 
lover too much for any escaping now? Had his dead 


passion once put his honor in a pawn which only marriage — 


could redeem? This might fit all that had come, so far; 


What tale would this be to remember of a boy’s life, 
that he gave it to buy freedom from a pledge which need | 


Such act would be | 


If such a | 
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and still, with such a two as they, I should forever hold the 


boy the woman’s victim. But this did not fit what came 
after. 


now, that had laid my mind open to all these thoughts _ 
which my reason, in dealing with, answered continually, | 


one by one, yet which returned, requiring to be answered 


again; for there are times when our uncomfortable eyes | 


see through the appearances we have arranged for daily 
life, into the actualities which lie forever behind them. 
Going about thus in my boat, I rowed sleepiness into 


myself, and pushed into a nook where shade from some 


thick growth hid the boat and me from the sun; and there, 
almost enmeshed in the deep lattice of green, I placed my 
coat beneath my head, and prone in the boat’s bottom I 
drifted into slumber. Once or twice my oblivion was 
pierced by the roaming honk of the automobile; but with 
no more than the half-melted consciousness that the Re- 
placers were somewhere in the wood, oblivion closed over 
me again; and when it altogether left me, it was because 
of voices near me on the water, or on the bank. Their 
calls and laughter pushed themselves into my drowsiness, 
and soon after I grew aware that the Replacers were come 
here to see what was to be seen at Udolpho—the club, the 
old church, a country place with a fine avenue—and that 
it was the church they now couldn’t get into, because my 


visit had disturbed the usual whereabouts of the key, of 
I could have told 


which Gazza was now going in search. 
him where to find it, but it pleased me not to disturb my- 
self for this, as I listened to him assuring Kitty that it was 
probably in the cabin beyond the bridge, but not to be 
alarmed if he did not immediately return with it. Kitty, 
not without audible mirth, assured him that they should 
not be alarmed at all, to which the voice of Hortense sup- 
plemented: ‘‘Not at all.” 
which Hortense herself was rowing, and which she seemed 
to bring to the bank, where I gathered that Kitty got out 
and sat while Hortense remained in the boat. There was 
the little talk and movement which goes with borrowing 
of a cigarette, a little exclamation about not falling out, 
accompanied by the rattle of a displaced oar, and then still- 
ness, and the smell of tobacco smoke. 

Presently Kitty spoke. ‘‘Charley will be back to-night.” 

To this I heard no reply. 

“What did his telegram say?’’ Kitty inquired, after an- 


_other silence. 


“Tt’s all right.’ This was Hortense. 
murmur was as deliberate as always. 

“Mr. Bohm knew it would be,” said Kitty. ‘‘He said 
it wouldn’t take five minutes’ talk from Charley to get a 
contract worth double what they were going to accept.” 

After this, nothing came to me for several minutes, save 
the odor of the cigarettes. 


Her slow, rich 


‘‘Hortense Rieppe,’’ began Kitty, ‘‘what do you intend’ 
to say to my brother after what he has done about those 


phosphates?”’ <t 


Perhaps it was the late sitting of the night before, - 
and the hushed and strange solitude of my surroundings 


They were evidently in a boat, . 


| 


| 


| 


“He is always so kind,”” murmured Hortense. 
“Well, you know what it means.” 

““Means?”’ 

“Tf you persist in this folly, you’ll drop out.” 


Hortense chose another line of speculation. ‘‘I wonder 


_ why your brother is so sure of me?” 


“Charley isa set man. And I’ve never seen him so set 
on anything as on you, Hortense Rieppe.”’ 

“He is always so kind,”” murmured Hortense again. 

“He’s a man you'll always know just where to find,” 


_ declared Kitty. ‘‘Charley is safe. He’ll never take you by 


surprise, never fly out, never do what other people don’t do, 
never make any one stare at him by the way he looks, or the 


_ way he acts, or anything he says, or—or—why, how you 


Wehould think it was unusual! 


can hesitate between those two men after that ridiculous, 
childish, conspicuous, unusual scene on the bridge % 

“Unusual. Yes,’’ said Hortense. 

Kitty’s eloquence and voice mounted together. ‘‘I 
Tearing people’s money up, 
and making a rude, awkward fuss that everybody had to 
smooth over as hard as they could! Why, even Mr. Rod- 
gers says that sort of thing isn’t done, and you’re always 
saying he knows.” 

“No,” said Hortense. ‘‘It isn’t done.” 

“Well, I’ve never seen anything approaching such be- 
havior in our set. And he was ready to go further. 
Nobody knows where it might have gone to, if Charley’s 
perfect coolness hadn’t rebuked himand brought him to his 
senses. There’s where it is, that’s what I mean, Hortense, 
by saying you could always feel safe with Charley.” 

Hortense put in a languid word. ‘‘I think I should 


always feel safe with Mr. Mayrant.”’ 


_ ing that boy for your sake ever since 


cannot count upon him. He has not 


_ that horrid one on the bridge. Wher- 


- conspicuous things like that to occur, 
_ believe me, Hortense, he’ll never 


But Kitty was a simple soul. 
“Indeed you couldn’t, Hortense! I 
assure you that you’re mistaken. 
There’s where you get so wrong about 
men sometimes. I have been study- 


we got here, and I know him through 
and through. And I tell you, you 


been used to our ways, and I see no 
promise of his getting used to them. 
He will stay capable of outbreaks like 


ever you take him, wherever you put 
him, no matter how much you show 
him of us, and the way we don’t allow 


learn, he’ll never smooth down. You 
may brush his hair flat and keep him 
appearing like other people for a 
while, but a time will come, some- 
thing will happen, and that boy’ll be 
conspicuous. Charley would never 
be conspicuous.” 

“No,” assented Hortense. 

Kitty urged her point. ‘‘Why, I 
never saw or heard of anything like 
that on the bridge—that is, among — 
among—us!”’ 

“No,” assented Hortense again, 
and her voice dropped lower with each statement. ‘‘One 
always sees the same thing. Always hears the same thing. 

_ Always the same thing.’ These last almost inaudible 
words sank away into the silent pool of Hortense’s 
meditation. 

“Have another cigarette,” said Kitty. 

_ yours fall into the water.” 

_ Theard them moving a little, and then they must have 
resumed their seats. 

“You'll drop out of it,” Kitty now pursued. 

“Into what shall I drop?” 

“Just being asked to the big things everybody goes to 
and nobody counts. For even with the way Charley has 
arranged about the phosphates, it will not be enough to 

_ keep you with us—ju:t by itself. He’ll weigh more than 
his money, because he’!I stay different—too different.” 

“He was not so different last summer.’’ 

“Because he was not there long enough, my dear. He 
learned bridge quickly, and of course he had seen cham- 
pagne before, and nobody had time to notice him. But 
he'll be married now, and they will notice him, and they 
won’twanthim. Tothink of your dropping out!” Kitty 
became very earnest. ‘‘To think of not seeing you among 
us! You'll be in none of the small things; you’ll never be 
asked to stay at the smart houses—why, not even your 
name will be in the paper! Not a foreigner you entertain, 
not a dinner you give, not a thing you wear, will ever be 
described next morning. And Charley’s so set on you, and 
you're so just exactly made for each other, and it would all 
be so splendid, and cozy, and jolly! And to throw all this 
away for that crude boy!” Kitty’s disdain was high at 
the thought of John. 
_ Hortense took a little time over it. ‘‘Once,” she then 

stated, ‘‘he told me he could drown in my hair as joyfully 
as the Duke of Clarence did in his butt of Malmsey wine!” 


“You’ve let 
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Kitty gave a little scream. ‘‘Did you let him?” 

“One has to take care of one’s self at times.” 

Kitty’s disdain for John increased. ‘‘How crude!” 

Hortense did not make any answer. 

“How crude!” Kitty, after some silence, repeated. She 
seemed to have found the right word. 

Steps sounded upon the bridge, and the voice of Gazza 
cried out that the stupid key was at the imbecile club-house, 
whither he was now going for it, and not to be alarmed. 
Their voices answered reassuringly, and Gazza was heard 
growing distant, singing some little song. 

Kitty was apparently unable to get away from John’s 
crudity. ‘‘He actually said that?” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“Where was it? Tell me about it, Hortense.” 

“We were walking in the country on that occasion.” 

Kitty still lingered with it. ‘Did he look—I’ve never 
had any man—I wonder if—how did you feel?” 

“Not disagreeably,”” And Hortense permitted herself 
to laugh musically. 

Kitty’s voice at once returned to the censorious tone. 
“Well, I call such language as that very —very ed 

Hortense helped her. ‘‘Operatic?”’ 

“He could never be taught in those ways either,” de- 
clared Kitty. ‘‘ You would find his ardor always untrained 
—provincial.”’ 

Once more Hortense abstained from making any 
answer. 

Kitty grew superior. 
Hortense Rieppe!”’ 

“Tt was none of it like Charley,’’ murmured Hortense. 


“Well, if that’s to your taste, 


Beneath the Dreamy Branches of Udolpho 


Veen twee. Ewe cone 


“T should think not! 
you see in that man?” 

“‘T like the way his hair curls above his ears.’’ 

For this Kitty found nothing but an impatient excla- 
mation. 

And now the voice of Hortense sank still deeper in 
dreaminess: ‘“‘I think I want him for his innocence.” 

What light these words may have brought to Kitty, I 
had no chance to learn; for the voice of Gazza returning 
with the key put an end to this conversation. But I 
doubted if Kitty had it in her to fathom the nature of Hor- 
tense. Kitty was like a trim little clock that could tick 
tidily on an ornate shelf; she could go, she could keep up 
with time, but she didn’t really have many works. I think 
she would have scoffed at that last languorous speech as a 
piece of Hortense’s nonsense, and that is why Hortense 
uttered it aloud: she was safe from being understood. 
But in my ears it sounded the note of revelation, the simple 
central secret of Hortense’s fire, a flame fed overmuch with 
experience, with sophistication, grown cold under the 
ministrations of adroitness, and lighted now by the ‘‘crud- 
ity” of John’s love-making. And when, after an interval, 
I had rowed my boat back, and got into the carriage, and 
started on my long drive from Udolpho to Kings Port, I 
found that there was almost nothing about all this which 
I did not know now. Hortense, like most riddles when 
you are told the answer, was clear: 

“T think I want him for his innocence.” 


Charley’s not crude. What do 


XXI— HORTENSE’S CIGARETTE GOES OUT 
Fl Pree was the riddle that I could not read. Among my 
last actions of this day was one that had been almost my 
earliest, and bedtime found me staring at his letter, as I 
stood, half undressed, by my table. The calm moon 
brought back Udolpho and what had been said there, as it 
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now shone down upon the garden where Hortense had 
danced. Istared at John’s letter as if its words were new to 
me, instead of being words that I could have fluently re- 
peated from beginning to end without an error; it was as 
if, by virtue of mere gazing at the document, I hoped to 
wring more meaning from it, to divine what had been in 
the mind which had composed it; but instead of this, I 
seemed to get less from it, instead of more. Had the boy’s 
purpose been to mystify me he could scarce have done 
better. I think that he had no such intention, for it would 
have been wholly unlike him; but I saw no sign in it that 
I had really helped him, had really shaken his old Quixotic 
resolve, nor did I see any of his having found a new way of 
his own out of the trap. I could not believe that the dark 
road of escape had taken any lodgment in his thought, 
but had only passed over it, like a cloud with a heavy 
shadow. But these are surmises at the best: if John had 
formed any plan, I can never know it, and Juno’s remarks 
at breakfast on Sunday morning sounded strange, like 
something a thousand miles away. For she spoke of the 
wedding, and of the fact that it would certainly be a small 
one. She went over the names of the people who would 
have to be invited, and doubted if she were one of these. 
But if she should be, then she would go—for the sake of 
Miss Josephine St. Michael, she declared. In short, it was 
perfectly plain that Juno was much afraid of being left out, 
and that wild horses could not drag her away from it, if an 
invitation came to her. But, as I say, this side of the wed- 
ding seemed to have nothing to do with it, when I thought 
of all that lay beneath; my one interest to-day was to see 
John Mayrant, to get from him, if not by some word, then 
by some look or intonation, a knowl- 
edge of what he meant to do. There- 
fore, disappointment and someanxiety 
met me when I stepped from the Her- 
mana’s gangway upon her deck, and 
Charley asked me if he was coming. 
But the launch, sent back to wait, 
finally brought John, apologizing for 
his lateness. 
Meanwhile, I was pleased to find 
+ among the otherwise complete party 
é General Rieppe. What I had seen of 
him from a distance held promise, and 
the hero’s nearer self fulfilled it. We 
fell to each other’s lot for the most 
natural of reasons: nobody else desired 
the company of either of us. Charley 
was making himself the devoted serv- 
; ‘ ant of Hortense, while Kitty drew 
A iva | Beverly, Bohm and Gazza in her 
sprightly wake. To her, indeed, I 
made a few compliments during the 
first few minutes after my coming 
aboard, while every sort of drink and 
cigar was being circulated among us 
by the cabin boy. Kitty’s costume 
was the most markedly maritime thing 
that I have ever beheld in any waters, 
and her white shoes looked (I must 
confess) supremely well on her pretty 
little feet. I am no advocate of 
sumptuary laws; but there should be 
one prohibiting big-footed women from wearing white 
shoes. Did these women know what a spatulated effect 
their feet so shod produced, no law would be needed. 
Yes, Kitty was superlatively, stridently maritime; you 
could have known from a great distance that she belonged 
to the very latest steam-yacht class, and that she was per- 
fectly ignorant of the whole subject. On her left arm, 
for instance, was worked a red propeller with one blade 
down, and two chevrons. It was the rating mark for a 
chief engineer, but this, had she known it, would not 
have disturbed her. 

“T chose it,”’ she told me in reply to my admiration of it, 
“because it’s so pretty. Oh, won’t we enjoy ourselves 
while those stupid old blue-bloods in Kings Port are going 
to church!’’ And with this she gave a skip, and ordered 
the cabin boy to bring her a Remsen cooler. Beverly 
Rodgers called for dwarf’s blood, and I chose a horse’s neck, 
and soon found myself in the society of the General. 

He was sipping whisky and plain water. ‘I amarough 
soldier, sir,’’ he explained to me, ‘‘and I keep to the simple 
beverage of the camp. Had we not ‘rather bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that we know not of’?”’ And 
he waved a stately hand at my horse’s neck. ‘‘You are 
acquainted with the works of Shakespeare?” 

I replied that I had a moderate knowledge of them, and 
assured him that a horse’s neck was very simple. 

“Doubtless, sir; but a veteran is ever old fashioned.” 

“Papa,” said Hortense, ‘‘don’t let the sun shine upon 
your head.” 

“Thank you, daughter mine.’”’ They said no more; 
but I presently felt that for some reason she watched him. 

He moved farther beneath the awning, and I followed 
him. ‘Are you a father, sir? No? Then you cannot 
appreciate what it is to confide such a jewel as yon girl to 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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One Year’s Business 


Vee year 1905set a new and tremendous pace in business. 
Farm products were the most valuable ever gathered 
in atwelvemonth. Bank clearings the country over were 
about thirty billion dollars greater than in 1904. The iron 
trade broke all records, shipments of ore from the Lake 
Superior region reaching thirty-four million tons, or about 
eight million tons above the best previous season. In 
short, practically all indicators showed phenomenal pros- 
perity. At the end of the year individual bank deposits 
(excluding the deposits of one bank with another) reached 
the unprecedented total of eleven and three-fourths billion 
dollars, of which over three billions was in savings-banks. 
The average individual deposit per capita rose to $136, 
from $69 ten years before, and deposits in the Southern 
and Western States had increased about 200 per cent. 
Mr. Rockefeller did not have it all. Wall Street enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the really important business troubles 
of the year. Some gross business abuses are going to be 
reformed; but a New Year’s thought that The Common 
People might well take home with him is that he hasa huge 
stake here, after all, and his hatred of rates should not lead 
him to overlook his proprietary interest in the house they 
infest. Never before in the history of the world was so 
large a body of people so well off. They ought to be 
better off, but in the stress of reformatory zeal the old 
adage about the bird in hand should not be forgotten. 


Digging Up the Bone 
HE full-fed dog, finding himself in possession of a bone 
for which he has no use, carefully buries it. Then, 
moved thereto by some mysterious instinct, he digs it up 
periodically, carries it some distance away and again inters 
it. His mind evidently derives an inexplicable satisfaction 
from this ghoulish process. We suppose that the human 
mind is constituted differently; yet the Government at 
Washington has the bone habit in an advanced form and 
regularly practices it. 

The departments carry a large number of employees who 
are more or less incapacitated by age or other causes. 
Everybody knows it and deplores it. Nobody has the 
courage either to discharge or to pension them. Each 
year honorable secretaries refer to the fact in their annual 
reports, and the appropriation bills contain the stereotyped 
provision that none of the money is to be paid to inefficient 
public servants—and there the matter ends. In short, 
the Government dutifully digs up its bone, contemplates 
it a few minutes, and hastily reinters it until the following 
yearly resurrection day. 

The bone-yard is by no means exclusively devoted to 
the aged-employees question. There is the admitted tre- 
mendous waste of the printing-office, which is periodically 
deplored, but which can be stopped only by hurting the 
feelings of many governmental gentlemen who love to see 
things in type, whether the things are valuable or not. 
There are confessed inequalities in salaries. Take up 
what annual report you will, from the President’s down, 
and you will find ‘As urged last year,” ‘I have before 
called attention,” and other like warnings that some 
buried bone is about to be exhibited. 
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The sight of an old bone is pleasurable to dogs, but not 
tomen. We think, in the general interest of governmental 
sightliness, Congress ought to appoint an old-bone com- 
mittee—to be called the Committee on Moral Courage— 
which would take up the subject scientifically, ascertain 
whether Congress could be induced to do anything about 
the decayed employees, the printing waste and the like, and 
so assign these mouldy objects to a permanent resurrection 
or a lasting burial. They are approaching a state which it 
is not nice to mention. 


The President and a Postmaster 


Ape President has appointed a new postmaster at 
Chicago. Mr. Coyne, thus retired, has given an ad- 
mirable administration of this great office, on which sound 
business ground his retention was generally desired by the 
people of the city. The only reason for his retirement was 
that the local Republican machine, which is in bad odor 
and has been ignominiously beaten at the polls of late, 
wanted another man. Senator Hopkins, living outside 
of Chicago, insisted upon it. Senator Cullom was willing 
to oblige his colleague, and the President yielded. 

The excuse made for the President is that the two 
Senators threatened to defeat the confirmation of Coyne. 
No doubt this was a bluff. But the President is deeply 
committed to reformatory railroad rate legislation. There 
will be opposition in the Senate. Naturally he was chary 
about antagonizing two members of that puissant body. 

Oddly enough, the day after the new postmaster was 
appointed, the President’s friend, Senator Spooner, apropos 
of quite another incident, declared in the upper house: 
“The greatest danger threatening this country to-day is 
the invasion by one branch of the Government of the rights 
of another.” 

Railroad rate legislation is highly desirable; but every- 
body knows it is really the President rather than Congress 
that is carrying it forward. In this Chicago case we find 
two Senators, in effect, naming the postmaster at Chicago, 
which is purely an Executive function. We can guess that 
if the Executive had not been so much interested in further- 
ing legislation, the legislators would not have found it so 
easy to name a postmaster. 

Of late years the Executive has assumed, or has been 
saddled with, a great amount of legislative responsibility. 
The reaction upon his own field must be highly important. 
Maybe all concerned would be happier if there were a com- 
plete swop, the President legislating, and Congress—or the 
Senate, which is really the only branch that counts—ex- 
ecuting. At any rate, there ought to be a realignment — 
supposing that that described by the Constitution is really 
out-of-date. 


Secretary Shaw’s Idea 


OON after Mr. Shaw was made Secretary of the Treasury 

some metropolitan bankers, who did not like certain of 

his acts, privately described him asafarmer. Probably the 

characterization was a compliment. At any rate, it is 

pleasing to note that the intervening years of intimacy 

with sophisticating finance have not entirely robbed the 
Secretary of his simplicity. 

He is now explaining that we must introduce the ele- 
ment of elasticity into our currency system by permitting 
the banks to issue unsecured circulating notes in times of 
stress, but that the elastic attachment must work “unob- 
served,” lest the ordinary business man, noting that strin- 
gency currency is being issued, get the idea that there is 
need for it and thereby take alarm. The Secretary would 
have the patient take his dope hypodermically and un- 
aware in order that he may be made well before he even 
suspects that he is ill. Application of the secret syringe, of 
course, would be intrusted to the bankers. 

We believe Mr. Shaw, in fact, before coming to Washing- 
ton, was rather more banker than farmer. He seems in- 
fected with that fraternity’s superstition that the way to 
make the public feel confident is to keep it. as much in the 
dark as possible. 


For Federal Control 


kes a long time John R. Walsh was, probably, the most 
powerful individual in Chicago. It looked as though 
he had a system that nothing could beat. Mr. Walsh 
himself was a dominant figure in the local Democratic 
party. When John P. Hopkins, the Adonis of Cook County 
polities,was mayor, Walsh was the power behind the throne. 
He owned the most influential Democratic newspaper in 
that section. His first lieutenant and the vice-president 
of his bank, Fred. M. Blount, was as powerful in the Repub- 
lican machine. Mr. Walsh had, moreover, mightily in- 
fluential church affiliations. In time Walsh began using 
the assets of his bank to bolster his personal ventures in the 
railroad, granite and coal fields. It was the Comptroller 
of the Currency who, in spite of the banker’s local power, 
forced a halt, with the result that the bank was put into 
liquidation under a sufficient guarantee that every depos- 
itor will be paid in full. 
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The case is very significant just now, when various ene- 
mies of Federal control of life insurance are urging that 
governmental supervision of the national banks has not 
saved depositors from loss. 4 

In fact, in spite of some palpable mistakes, Government y 
supervision of the national banks has been splendidly 
serviceable. From the institution of the system, forty- 
two years ago, 460 national banks have failed. The affairs” 
of 361 have been wound up, with a final loss to depositors 
of thirty-one million dollars, or decidedly less than one per 
cent. of the present deposit liability. Depositors in failed 
national banks received seventy-one per cent. of their 
claims, whereas depositors in failed banks other than 
national received about forty-five per cent., and this does 
not include some other banks that were mere swindles. _ 

Walsh lent about half the assets of his bank to himself. — 
It is exceedingly doubtful, in view of all the circumstances, 
whether there was any power outside of the Federal 
Government that would have brought the local potentate 
to book, even then, and forced liquidation so that all 
depositors would have received their money. Mr. Walsh’s” 
case, in fact, is a striking argument for Federal control. 
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A Life-Insurance Instance 


BVIOUSLY one of the first duties devolving upon 
Congress was to assault the life-insurance companies 
with a battery of wooden cannon. This duty was promptly 
and gallantly performed. In a case where the facts are so 
clear and public opinion so unanimous, it is scarcely in ora- 
torical human nature to forego the opportunity of tickling 
the galleries. But in this life-insurance matter rhetoric has a 
long since done its best and worst, and what was really 
important in the early debates was the disclosure of a de- : 
cided opinion, especially in the more prosaic, but more — 
powerful, upper house, that Congress has no jurisdiction 
over the subject. q 
While learned members at Washington were asserting aa 
lack of Congressional jurisdiction, the trustees of the Mutual 
Life met to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
President McCurdy. For many years life insurance was ‘ 
conducted on the amiable theory thatthe security of policy- 
holders lay in the eminence of the gentlemen who man- 
aged the companies. In the Equitable crisis Mr. Ryan — 
made an intelligent attempt to attract public confidence ~ 
by calling in Grover Cleveland and choosing Paul Morton— . 
a man very widely known as having exceptional executive — 
ability—for the presidency. Since then, life insurance has — 
been thoroughly ventilated, and it has been demonstrated a | 
that policy-holders are, in fact, helplessly in the hands oft, 
the men who manage the companies; that there are 
practically no bars between them and exploitation save 
such as may be imposed by the conscience of the president 
and his colleagues. = || 
The Mutual Life trustees chose for president Mr. Charles __ 
A. Peabody. No affront is meant in the simple statement 
that nobody ever previously heard of Mr. Charles A. 
Peabody. For the great body of Mutual policy-holders 
the name might have been Smith or Robinson. In effect, — 
the Mutual trustees say to policy-holders: ‘“‘You must 
rely entirely upon the character of the president, and — | 
for president we give you a man quite unknown to you.” 
Rhetoric is not what these trustees really need. 4 
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Metropolitan Consolidated 
E HEAR that Mr. Ryan, who controls the street rail- : 
ways of New York, has agreed with Mr. Belmont, & 
who controls the elevated and the subway, and that the 4 | 
result of this agreement will be a grand consolidated metro- * 
politan transportation system with a grand consolidated 
capitalization of three hundred and fifty million dollars or 
so. There will be no haggling over such sordid details as a i 
score or two of millions. 1 
This capitalization consists of strata, like the crust of the ~ 
earth, and to the student of civil government in America 
it offers a field for research of matchless richness. A 
geological survey would discover in it remains of most of the 
deviltry that has been done in Gotham the last generation, 
from the old red sandstone of Jake Sharp’s Broadway 
franchise steal to the glacial drift of the wreck of Third 
Avenue a short time ago. We do not wish to dwell upon 
painful incidents of the past; but we do wish the grand 
consolidated company could see its way, purely in th 
interests of civic history, to prepare an accurate geologic 
chart of the capitalization, showing which bonds belong 
to the period of old-fashioned bribery, and which apper- 
tain to the promotional age, also pointing out the scattered 
streaks of really honest money in the vast mass. Th 
expense to the company would be trivial; the value to 
students of municipal government immense. It would — 
be highly valuable, too, in convincing the New York publi 
that the reason it must pay a five-cent fare for a long tim 
to come is that for along time in the past it would not wate 
and be sober politically, while the various bosses, who held 
power by virtue of such public lapse, took good care to make 
up in watchfulness of their personal interests all that they 
may have lacked in sobriety. 
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Wiping Out Our Wild Game 
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RE the waste places of this country becoming so 
swiftly civilized that our wild game will practically 
be wiped out within the lives of the men who now 
find their pleasantest pastime in scouring woods, marshes 
and thickets with guns upon their shoulders? And if the 
answer is in the affirmative, then what is responsible for 
this unfortunate prospect and what can be done to mitigate 
‘the consequences of this threatened extinction of our best 
game birds and animals? These are questions of interest 
to the entire people of the United States—not alone to the 
sportsman who can afford expensive vacations. 
_ Having retired from the business of hunting and buying 
wild game for the general market, and having handled, 
perhaps, more wild game than any other person, it is but 
natural that I should be inclined to defend the killing of 
game for market purposes. But there is an element in the 
situation which, it seems to me, the sportsman is inclined 
almost wholly to overlook. I refer to the rights of those 
persons whose limitations of purse or of employment forbid 
them to take advantage of the brief ‘‘open season”’ which 
the sportsman’s energy and rapacity have steadily helped 
to shorten by forcing the hands of the lawmakers. 
_ Are not persons of this class as much entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to secure the delicacy of a wild fowl or a venison 
steak as are the men who can afford to belong to gun-clubs, 
take long and costly shooting trips, and charter special cars 
‘in order to get on the remote ground where the game is to 
be had in greatest abundance—and get there the very 
hour when the prohibitive law is off? I think they are. 
‘They should have a chance to go into the open market 
and buy the game they wish without paying a prohibitive 
priceforit. In other words, the laws should not be framed 
with an eye single to the interests of the sportsman and 
with a preconceived hostility to the professional market- 
hunter—for the market-hunter is practically the only 
source through which the person who is not able to go out 
with a gun can get any game for his table. 
_ An examination of the game statutes of any State, or 
of all the States, will, I think, convince any open-minded 
‘person that these laws are fundamentally hostile to the 
marketing of game, and operate to the distinct and especial 
advantage of the sportsman who “‘shoots for fun” and re- 
gards it as beneath him to sell his surplus game and thereby 
place it where the ordinary buyer can procure it. Then, 
too, it almost seems to me that the rights of the native— 


He Cannot Resist 
the Plaintive Call 
of the Hen Turkey 
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the man who lives in the game country —should be at least 
as carefully considered, in the framing of laws, as are those 
of the sportsman who comes out from the city for a holiday. 
In many cases—and particularly in the South—the wild 
game is as tangible an asset to the natives as the crops to be 
raised from the soil. In the swamp regions the natives 
are skillful hunters, but poor farmers. They feel that the 
game belongs to them and ‘‘goes with land.’”’ In other 
words, if they put up with all the disadvantages of wet and 
swampy land they are, so they feel, entitled to benefit by 
all of its advantages, and they reckon the game as the 
chief of these. 

“Telling tales out of school’? has always been a 
fascinating diversion—perhaps because it has its perils 
—and I confess to feeling its temptations. Frankly, I 
realize that many times, as a buyer of game, I have taken 
advantage of conditions which I should not willingly have 
brought about and which I would not attempt to justify; 
that I have bought the harvest of wholesale game slaugh- 
ters which I would gladly have prevented. Often a big 
slaughter of game is merely an incident in the march of 
civilization—deplorable but inevitable! The opening of 
the Cherokee strip to settlement was of this sort. 

Day after day, for a period of three months after the 
opening of ‘‘The Strip,’’ my buyers brought in their corn 
wagons filled level to the top of the sides with prairie chick- 
ens instead of corn ears. There was no help for this 
slaughter ; the birds were in the way of civilization and they 
had to be sacrificed—but it was a pity, for all that. Most 
of them brought only $1.50 a dozen, but now it is difficult 
to get the birds at from fifteen to eighteen dollars a dozen. 
And this suggests the observation that prairie chickens 
will be one of the first of our game birds to suffer practical 
extinction, in spite of all that the wisest laws and the 
firmest enforcement of them can do to protect the species. 

The reasons for this are plain: prairie chickens cannot 
stand civilization, and as the wild prairies disappear these 
birds are bound to go. Another fact which bears on the 
elimination of the prairie chicken is that this bird takes to 
the open, and consequently is much more accessible to the 
hunter and more easily killed than the partridge. And, 
finally, it should be remembered that, next to the wild 
turkey and the woodcock, there is no game bird held in 
higher esteem by the hunter or the epicure than the prairie 
chicken. 

One of the most skillful hunters of prairie chickens in 
America is J. J. Long, of Mobeetie, Texas. Not until I 
went out shooting with him did I realize what havoc a 
good hunter can accomplish when the chickens are plenti- 
ful. That day he shot and secured 133 birds, while I 
managed to bag sixty-six for my share. 

James Robinson and Fremont Houston, who shipped 
chickens from Herrington, Kansas, and from Chambers 
and O’Neil, Nebraska, were among the most reasonable 
and conservative market-hunters in the business. Appre- 
ciating the fact that the table quality of a bird is made or 
lost within the first six hours after it is shot, these men 


equipped each of their hunting gangs with a portable ice- . 


house into which the birds were packed directly from the 
wagon that followed the hunters. The ice-house was con- 
structed in sections which could be quickly hooked to- 
gether, the cakes of ice being kept in tin or zinc chambers. 
When the teamster of the outfit went to 
the railway station with a shipment of 
chickens he brought back a supply of ice. 
Portable refrigerating chests should— 
unless the weather is cold—be considered 
. a part of the equipment of all hunting 
J) parties going out for a large quantity 
7 of game. Because the area in which 
prairie chickens breed plentifully is so 
swiftly contracting, I am convinced 
that in ten years these birds will be a 
rarity from the sportsman’s point of 
view. It is true that they are still 
abundant in Indian Territory, Texas, 
the two Dakotas and Minnesota, but in 
Kansas, where they once were more than 
plentiful, they are now very scarce. 
Thereare still a few of them in Wisconsin 
and Illinois, which used to be among 
the best of the ‘‘chicken States.” 

It would be short-sighted to place the 
whole responsibility for the destruction 
of prairie chickens upon the shoulders 
of hunters. As a matter of fact, the 
prairie fires have slaughtered more 
chickens than the guns of all the hunters 
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“Tf | were to Shoot the Top One First the Other 
Two Would Fly at Once” 


combined, and next in destructiveness to these rather 
delicate birds must be reckoned heavy spring rains. 

There has not been, I am fully convinced, anything 
like the decrease in the total number of wild ducks 
that sportsmen generally believe to have taken place in 
the last few years. This mistake in popular opinion is 
easily accounted for and involves a most interesting con- 
sideration. In railroad phraseolegy, the “‘local acecommo- 
dation’”’ has been eut out of the duck flight schedule, 
and the ‘‘limited’’—without stop for fuel or water—has 
been substituted. 

This is a matter which I have studied closely year after 
year, and I speak from spe¢ial investigation. Not many 
years ago a flock of ducks from the Northern breeding 
grounds would fly across the United States to the swamps 
of the South at almost any point—the path pursued mat- 
tered little, because the whole general country was com- 
paratively open then and afforded plenty of safe and 
attractive stopping points for feeding and resting. But, 
as the country became more thickly settled and the num- 
ber of hunters increased, the ducks shifted their course 
to a line less beset with perils. This aérial roadway has 
steadily become narrower and narrower—covering, of 
course, the land where the most sequestered feeding 
grounds are found. 

At the present time the greatest flights of ducks are over 
Utah, and of the States between the Canadian line and the 
Gulf coast this has the best duck shooting. More ducks 
settle in the vicinity of Corpus Christi than at any other 
point of the Gulf coast. 

Because each year has increased the number of shots a 
duck must encounter in the course of his annual pilgrim- 
age, he has not only learned to choose the line of least 
resistance, but he has also, as I have suggested, eliminated 
most of the way stationsfrom hisschedule. Hehaslearned 
not to come down within gunshot of the earth unless 
positively obliged to, and then only at points where he has 
reason to expect practical immunity from hunters. 

It has been clearly established that a duck can fly straight 
through from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico without stop- 
ping. Although millions of the birds alight once or twice on 
the way, the whole tendency is to keep above the clouds and 
pass swiftly over the thousands of miles of land intervening 
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between the swamps of the North and the cane-brakes 
of the coast. As a result, the number of ducks seen at the 
lakes and swamps of the intermediate States is much less 
than in the years when these birds alighted at almost 
every tempting feeding ground and “‘loafed”’ in a leisurely 
fashion all the way down to their winter resort. Go to the 
cane-brakes of the Gulf coast in the winter, and you can- 
not escape the conclusion that there are practically as 
many wild ducks as ever and that there is small danger 
of their extinction, particularly as the laws protecting 
them are each year becoming more stringent. 

It is a fact, however, that the present laws in the coast 
States are not adequate to prevent the killing of large 
quantities of ducks under conditions that are prohibited. 
This present winter I was stopping with a friend near the 
coast and he asked me if I wished to see a sight that would 
remind me of the old days when I used to ship a hundred 
barrels of ducksa day. Of course I answered that I did, 
and he thereupon took me to a point upon the bank of the 
nearest river. There, in great heaps, were the hodies of at 
least 2500 mallards, stripped of their feathers and left, to 
spoil. 

When I exclaimed against such a wanton waste of fine 
game, he replied: 

‘Yes, that’s so—but there’s another side to the case. 
The boys—the native hunters about here—can get forty 
cents a pound for ducks’ feathers, but the law prohibits 
the sale of the birds themselves. And when a man at- 
tempts to sell one of the birds he is caught with the goods 
right on him, as the saying has it. Now it looks to these 
boys as if the birds that come hereabout belong to them. 
At least, they don’t take kindly to the notion of saving the 
ducks for Northern sportsmen—or Southern, either—to 
play with. Before the laws became so strict there was a 
much more general disposition on the part of the local 
hunters to obey them; but the boys don’t like to be told 
to get off the earth entirely—and this kind of slaughter 
is the result. They’ll stand for restriction, but not for 
prohibition.” 

This observation expresses the attitude of ‘“‘native” 
hunters everywhere. They will submit to restraint, but 
when the entire year is closed to them—or practically the 
whole season—then they rebel and exercise all their 
shrewdness to evade the law and shoot all they can with- 
out getting caught. This may not be defensible--but it 
is fact, and it is also human nature. 

Of all of our game birds I think the quail is least liable 
to extermination. One reason for this is that bobwhite 
is so friendly to man that he may almost be said to be a 
domestic bird. I know of fully twenty farmers in Wiscon- 
sin who noticed, last winter, that covies of quail came 
regularly to feed along with the barnyard chickens. In 
the fall they were decidedly shy, but before winter was 
over they paid almost as little attention to a human being 
as did the domestic chickens. 

Then there is another reason why the quail will last 
longer than other birds. The cock quail has almost as 
strong a sense of domestic responsibility as the hen. 

In Houston County, Texas, I discovered a quail’s nest 
containing sixteen eggs and became much interested in it. 
One day I noticed that the little hen was gone and the cock 
was covering the nest in her place. From that time for- 
ward I kept close watch-of him. He stuck tight to his 
post of duty, and after the little brood came out of the eggs 
he ‘‘mothered”’ the chicks as faithfully as the little hen 
could possibly have eared for them. She had probably 
fallen victim to a hawk, but this calamity did not wipe 
out the unhatched brood. 

The cock prairie chicken, however, has no such domestic 
attachment as the quail. When the mating season is 
over, the prairie cocks gather in a stag party, leave the 
hens to their own devices, and put in their time holding 
crowing bees—always going to the same place each day 
for this vocal.contest. They wiil not miss the spot of the 
previous day’s tournament by so much as ten feet. 

As a result of the unchivalrous conduct of the prairie 
cocks, any accident to the hen wipes out the entire family 
increase, and this has a marked effect upon the general 
rate of increase. 

But to return to the quail. So far as the Northern 
States are concerned, I believe it a mistake to have no open 
season at all for these birds. Why? Because once in 
four or five years we have a severe winter with heavy 
snows that kill off all the birds gained by increase owing to 
the prohibition of shooting them. Would it not be better 
to allow a very short season—say two weeks—in which 
they may he shot, rather than to prohibit shooting them 
for a long period and have all the increase perish by the 
severity of the weather? Of course, this argument does 
not apply to the Southern States. 

Broadly speaking, there are more quail in the country 
to-day than at any time in ten years past, and I have no 
fear that the time will come when quail shooting will not 
he a sport at the command of almost any hunter. Okla- 
homa, Indian Territory, Tennessee, Texas and Kansas are 
the best quail States under present conditions. 

Next to the prairie chicken, the bird most imminently 
in danger of extinction is the wild turkey—the most 
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splendid of all our game birds. He is now strictly a 
Southern bird and is most abundant in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and the timbered portions of Alabama. 
His plumage of burnished bronze, his long, graceful neck 
and his sharp, wedge-shaped head, graced with a beard 
often more than a foot in length, make him a king of game 
birds. 

Although he is as shrewd and canny as a wild Indian, 
the hunters have learned his foibles and weaknesses, and 
slay him through these. He cannot resist the plaintive 
call of the hen turkey—and the hunter imitates this most 
successfully. Then, too, he will give his whole attention 
to a barking dog and allow a hunter to approach boldly 
within rifle range. Naturally, the hunters go out with 
“turkey dogs” especially trained to raise a furious ‘‘rough- 
house”’ when they get a gobbler up a tree. Scores of men 
who can afford it travel hundreds of miles each year in 
order to shoot turkeys. The hunters increase in numbers 
as the turkeys decrease, and consequently the time seems 
not far distant when they will be exterminated. I know 
that the plan of crossing them with domestic turkeys is 
entirely feasible. When I was a boy there were wild 
turkeys in the woods near our house. As a result, our 
turkey hens would hatch some broods unmistakably he- 
longing to the wild gobbler. For these we always received 
a higher price at the store, because they were readily sold 
as wild turkeys—their peculiar coloring, large size and odd 
shaped heads distinguishing them from the other turkeys 
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of purely domestic lineage. Many a time have I hid be- 
hind a stump, as our turkeys were straggling home from 
the woods at night, and watched the wild gobblers escort 
the flock almost to the edge of the barnyard and then 
suddenly retreat to the timber. 

Jacksnipe are, I think, just as numerous as ever, and 
I do not believe they will greatly decrease, so far as 
the country at large is concerned, although disappearing 
entirely from localities where they are now plentiful. 
Wherever the thrifty farmer begins ditching and tilling his 
wet lands, the snipe and the plover which have visited his 
pasture, in season, will depart to return no more. On the 
other hand, the rice fields of the South are swarming with 
increasing numbers of them. 

These fieldsare flooded to about the right depth for snipe, 
and, as the area under rice cultivation is steadily increasing, 
the snipe is in little danger of extermination—especialiy 
as his legal protection is ample. 

Although the costly woodcock is scarce, I do not believe 
his numbers are decreasing. So carefully is he protected 
that his chances for increase are excellent. He does not 
make any eccentric demands in the matter of home or 
climate. All he asks isa snug and secluded gully, the sides 
of which are grown with low bushes and patches of briers. 
He is the first of all the game birds to come North in the 
spring, and I have found a woodcock’s nest and eggs when 
the snow was sti!l on the ground. Because of his peculiar 
feeding habits, he is comparatively easy to hunt. Find 
a bit of damp soil which is peppered with holes about the 
size ot a lead-pencil end, and you may know that a wood- 
cock has been there plugging for worms and that he will 
return again in the morning or evening. 

Both woodecock and jacksnipe may be ‘“‘stalked”’ with a 
dark lantern and taken alive. Frog hunters often find 
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snipe along the banks of rivers and swamps. Under t 
dazzle of the dark lantern’s flash they crouch and blink 
until the hand of the hunter closes upon them. Woodcock — 
spend their nights in brier patches and are equally dazed _ 
by the glare of the dark lantern. f 

Partridges are not easy to kill and will, in my opinion, 
stay with usa long time. Although generally very crafty 
and always quick in their movements, they have their _ 
special points of foolishness, and one of these was taught 
me by my grandfather almost as soon as I began to go ou 
hunting. A trio of partridges had lighted in a small tree, 
on the edge of the woods, a little distance ahead of 
Our dog, who had been well trained, was under the tre 
barking, jumping about, and putting up an entertainmeni 
that seemed to command the entire attention of the birds 

““You notice,’ said my grandfather, ‘‘that one par- 
tridge is almost at the top of the tree, the other a little lower — 
down, and the third one still lower. Now, if I were to shoot — 
the top one first, the other two would fly at once. But — 
I’m going to begin with the bottom one, and the other two j 
will stay and let me pick them off in turn, so long as the dog 
keeps up his part of the show.” 

Within five minutes the old muzzle-loading rifle had 
brought down all three of the birds and grandfathe 
considered that he had given practical proof of his propo 
sition. But, boy like, I had a surprise in store for hi 
A little later, when we had more birds treed, I said to him 
“Now, grandpa, you can show me that the others will fly — 
if you shoot the top one first.” This seemed to amuse him 
greatly, and, when he had done laughing, he shot th 
highest partridge. As it fell through the branches, 1 
others instantly took to wing. The lesson of that day 
brought me many a partridge that otherwise would hay 
escaped. d 

Of the game animals the elk will undoubtedly ke the. 
first to suffer practical extinction—and that misfortune 
cannot long be postponed, even with the best legislation — 
rigidly enforced. The elk cannot stand proximity ‘o 
human settlement. However, this consideration does © 
justify the wanton slaughter of these noble animals that 
has taken place for years past, whenever the hunters cam 
upon a big herd. At these times I have bought from — 
hunters, years ago, carloads of the choicest cuts of elk 
meat with the hide on them. This means that only the © 
tidbits and the antlers were saved. a | 

At a later period I have known hunters to go out, at the — 
time of an overflow, and pick the deer from the ridges or _ 
high points where they had taken refuge. Sometimes : 
single knob yielded the hunters a half-dozen deer. Thes 
deer were killed for their skins, which brought abou 
seventy-five cents each. But of all the monuments 0 
man’s wanton slaughter of game animals the great moun- 
tains of buffalo bones at the foot of certain bluffs in Wyo- | 
ming and in western Canada are the most startling. These _ 
show that the hunters organized a ‘“‘drive’’ by whick 
thousands of the animals were forced over the brink of a 
high precipice and thus made to kill themselves by whole- 
sale. Of course, the object of such a drive was to obtai 
thousands of skins without the expenditure of powder 
and ball. 

There is another kind of slaughter which is just now — 
claiming the attention of all sportsmen who hunt deer an 
of their families. The number of hunters who are kille 
“by mistake” is something appalling. More than tha 
I believe this terrible loss of human life-to be practically _ 
without excuse. Two causes are responsible for it: the | 
use of powerful, long-range rifles and the mistaking 
hunters for deer. So long as hunters are permitted to 
go out after deer with clothing that is much the same 
color as the coat of a deer, other hunters will continue to 
mistake the wearers of such clothes for deer, and, in the 
excitement of making sure not to let the game escape, 
the unsuspecting hunter will meet the death intended for 
the supposed deer. Every State should have a law pro- 
hibiting a hunter from going into the woods in the deer 
season without wearing a jacket or cap (or both) of a 
certain prescribed color, so bright that it cannot be mis- 
taken for the dun coat of a deer. Maine has a law of this — 
character and other States should follow her example. 
Dressed in the regulation tan hunting cap and jacket, | 
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have stood within ten paces of a buck and the animal d 
a hunter, how could I expect another hunter to make the — 
distinction when every surface indication suggested thai ! 
didn’t shoot quick? I 
When a hunter argues in favor of the modern long-range 
projectile rifle for deer shooting, I simply ask: ‘Wh 
do you want of a steel bullet that will kill at a distance of 
two or three miles, when there is not one deer in a thousand 
that is seen at a distance of more than 150 yards? And i 
through six bucks, lined up in a row for slaughter, when 
you have no hope of killing more than one at a time?” 
into the North woods for deer are permissible in the 
hunting of grizzly bears and tigers, but they are entirely | 


not identify me. If the eyes of a buck didn’t spot me for — 
I was a deer that would be out of range in a minute if he 
what is the sense of using a rifle powerful enough to shoot } 
Rifles of the power now used by city sportsmen who go. 
| 
out of place in deer shooting and should be prohibited. 
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SOWN IN OUR WEAKNESS 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


face had begun to grow purple. He lost the 
gambling-room which was once his pride; 

it was operated by a youth with a curly 
black mustache, whose clothes recalled the 
days of Red’s triumph. Red was only a 
dealer, and his trousers were frayed at the 
bottom and he shaved but once a week. 
But the Princess used to come slinking up 
Main Street of nights carrying a pistol under 
her coat to use if she found the woman with 
him. Who the woman was the neighbors 
never knew, but the Princess gave them to 
understand that they would be surprised 
if she told them. It was her vanity to pre- 
tend that the woman was a society leader, 
as she called her, but the boys around the 
poker-dive knew that Red Martin’s days 
as a heart-breaker were gone. For what 
whisky and cocaine and absinthe could do 
for Red to hurry his end they were doing, 
but a man is a strong beast, and it takes 
many years to kill him. Also, the Lord 
saves men like Red for horrible examples, 
letting them live long that He may not have 
to waste others. But women seem to have 
God’s pity and He takes them out of their 
misery quickerthan men. So with the com- 
ing of the seventh baby the Princess died. 
When the news came to the office that she 
Was gone we were not sorry, for life had 
little for her. Her looks were gone; her 
health was gone; her dreams were smudged 
out—pitiful and wretched and sordid as 
they were, even at the best. Yet for all that 
George Kirwin took down to the funeral a 
Eel which the office force bought for 

er. 

To know George Kirwin casually one 
would say he never saw anything but the 
types an’ the machinery in the back room 
of our office. When he went among strangers 
he seemed to be looking always at his hands 
or studying his knees, and his responses to 
those he did not know were ‘‘aye, aye and 
nay, nay.” But that night he told us more 
about the funeral of the Princess than all 
the reporters on the paper would have 
learned. He told us how the pitiful little 
parlor with its advertising chromos and its 
soap-prize lamp was filled with the women 
who always come to funerals in our town— 
funerals being their only diversion; how 
they sat in the undertaker’s chairs with their 
handkerchiefs carefully folded and in their 
hands during the first part of the service, 
waiting for Brother Hopper to tell about his 
mother’s death, which he never fails to do 
at funerals, though the elders have spoken 
to him about it, as all the town knows; how 
Red Martin shaved for the occasion, and in 
a borrowed suit of clothes stood out by the 
well and did not come into the house during 
the services; how only the elder children 
sat in the front room with the mourners, 
and how the prattle of the little ones in the 
kitchen ran through the parson’s prayer 
with heart-breaking insistence. 

George seemed to think that the poverty- 
stricken little makeshifts to bring beauty 
into the miserable home and keep up the 
appearance of a kind of gentility—perhaps 
for the children—was the best thing he ever 
knew about the Princess, and he said he was 
glad he went to the funeral; for the gera- 
niums in the crépe-paper-covered tomato 
cans, and the cheap lace curtains at the 
windows—even though some of the panes 
were gone—and the hair-wreath inheritance 
from the Swaneys made him think that the 
best of the Princess might have survived 
all the rack and calamity of the years. 

When the funeral left the house the neigh- 
bor women came and put it in order, and 
there was a better supper waiting for the 
father and the children than they had eaten 
for many years. And then, after the dishes 
were put away, the neighbors left, and for 
what he tried to do and be for the mother- 
less brood just that one night God will put 
down a good mark for Eli Martin—even 
though the man failed most sadly. 

When he went back to the gambling-room 
the next night, where he was porter, men 
tried not to swear when he was in earshot, 
and the next day they swore only mild oaths 
around him, out of respect for his grief. 
But the day after they forgot their com- 
punctions, and, within a week, Red Martin 
seemed to have forgotten, too. In time, 
the family was scattered over the earth— 
divided among kin, and adopted out, and 
as the town grew older its conscience quick- 
ened and the gambling-room was closed, 
whereupon Red Martin went to Huddles- 
ton’s livery stable, where he worked for 
enough to keep himinwhiskyand laudanum, 


and ate only when some one gave him 
food. 

He grew dirty, unkempt and dull-witted. 
And disease bent and twisted him hideously. 
When he was too sick to work he went to the 
poorhouse, and came back weak and pale, 
and sat much in the sun on the south side 
of the building like a sick dog. When he is 
lying about the street drunk, little boys 
poke sticks at him and flee with terror be- 
fore him when he wakes to blind rage and 
stumbles after them. It is hard to real- 
ize that this disgusting, inhuman-looking 
creature is the Red Martin of twenty years 
ago, who, in his long gray frock coat, patent- 
leather shoes, white hat and black tie, 
walked serenely up the steps of the bank the 
day it failed, tapped on the door-pane with 
his revolver barrel, and, when a man came 
to answer, made him open, and backed out 
with his revolver in one hand and his dia- 
monds and money in the other. He does 
not recall in any vague way the Red Martin 
who gave the town a month’s smile when he 
said, after losing all his money on election, 
that he had learned never to bet on any- 
thing that had less than four legs and could 
talk. That Red Martin has been dead these 
many years; perhaps he was no more 
worthy than this one who hangs on to life, 
and bears the name and the disgrace that 
his dead youth made inevitable. 

How strange it is that a man should 
wreck himself, and blight those of his own 
blood as this man has done! He knew what 
we all know about life and its rules. He 
had been told, as we are all told in a thou- 
sand ways, that bad conduct would bring 
sorrow to the world, and that pain and 
wretchedness are the only rewards of that 
behavior which men call sin. And yet there 
he is sitting on his hunkers near the stable 
with God’s stamp of failure all over his 
broken, battered body—put there by Red 
Martin’s own hands. But George Kirwin, 
who often thinks with a kindlier spirit than 
others, says we are Red Martin’s partners 
in iniquity —for we all lived here with him, 
maintaining a town that tolerated gambling 
and debauchery—and that, in some way, 
we shall each of us suffer as Red has suf- 
fered, in so much as each has his share in his 
neighbor’s shame. 

We tell George he is getting old, though 
he is still on the bright side of forty, because 
he likes to come downtown of evenings and 
hold a parliament with Henry Larmy and 
Dan Gregg and Colonel Morrison. Some- 


times they hold it in the office and settle | 
A month ago they | 


important affairs. 
settled the immortality of the soul, and the 
other night, returning to their former sub- 
ject, the question came up: What will 
become of Red Martin when he goes to 
Heaven? Dan contended that the poor 
fellow is carrying around his own little 
blow-pipe hell as he goes through life. 
George Kirwin maintained that Red Martin 
would enter the next world with the soul 
that died when his body began to live in 
wickedness; that there must have been 
some imperishable good in him as a boy, 
and that Heaven, or whatever we decide 
to call the next world, must be full of men 
and women like Red Martin—some more 
respectable than he—whose hell will be the 
unmasking of their real selves in the world 
where we ‘‘shall know as we are known.” 
And while we were sitting in judgment on 
poor Red Martin, in toddled Simon Meh- 
ronay, who came to town from New York 
with the vestal virgin who had, as he ex- 
pressed it, snatched him as a brand from 
the burning. Mehronay has been gone 
from town nearly twenty years, and until 
they told him he did not know how Red 
Martin had fallen. When we told him, 
Mehronay sighed and tears came into his 
dear old eyes, and he put his hand on 
Colonel Morrison’s arm and said: 

“Poor Red! Poor Red! A decent, 
brave, big-hearted chap! Why, he’s taken 
whisky away from me a dozen times! He’s 
won my money from me to keep it over 
Saturday night. Why, I’m no better than 
he is! Only they’ve caught Red, and they 
haven’t caught me. And when we stand 
before the judgment-seat I can tell a dam- 
site more good things about Red than he 
can about me. I’m going out to find him 
and get him a square meal.” 

And so, while we were debating, Meh- 
ronay went down the Jericho road looking 
for the man who was lying there, beaten 
and bruised and waiting for the good 
Samaritan. 
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A CORNER IN EGGS 


The Story of a Clever Farmer 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HETHER or not the following con- 

W versation, reported to have taken 

place between three millionaires, can 

be vouched for as verbally correct, the 

lesson which it contains hardly needs any 
explanation. 

“Tt is in the new things, always in the 
new things that the poor young men will 
find their chance,” remarked the first mil- 
lionaire. ‘‘The old things are always mon- 
opolized. It was so in my day. , It will be 
so in my grandson’s day.” : 

“True,” replied the second. ‘I made 
my money out of shoddy. Shoddy in my 
youth was a new thing. It seemed miracu- 
lous in those days to turn old cloth into new 
cloth. People said I wasa fool to enter such 
an untried field.” 

And the third millionaire spoke in a sim- 
ilar vein, recounting how he had made his 
fortune out of new things, and dwelling upon 
the possibilities of present day young men 
in embarking in business ventures out of 
the ordinary. 

The new things—lying next to us often— 
are sometimes the hardest to find. In a 
country of such diversified products, and 
with such enormous natural resources, it 
would be idle to imagine that all the great 
possibilities for making fortunes were ab- 
sorbed by capitalists, or to reason that the 
poor young men have no such chance for 
success as their fathers and grandfathers. 
Our farms, gardens, ranches, mines and 
forests are teeming with great opportunities 
for the shrewd, but it requires some insight 
to grasp the chance, and this is not given to 
all of us. Constant illustrations of this fact 
are turning up in the daily papers, and 
every time we read of the success of one we 
say: ‘‘Howsimple! Howisit that nobody 
thought of that idea before?”’ 


A Rising Market 


There strolled into Washington Market, 
New York, the other day a tall, ungainly, 
but strikingly youthful man, who asked of 
a commission merchant: ‘‘How’s eggs? 
Going up higher?”’ 

The dealer in eggs assured the questioner 
that they were going ‘‘sky high’”’ before 
spring sprouted the new grass. 

“Well, I’ll hold on a bit longer then.” 

When the tall farmer had disappeared 
the merchant remarked : 

“‘There’s a man who will some day havea 
corner in eggs. He’s got several hundred 
cases of eggs now waiting for higher prices. 
They cost him ten and twelve cents a dozen, 
and he’ll get thirty or forty for them before 
the season is over.” 

“How did he get them so cheap?” 

‘“Go and ask him; he’ll tell you.” 

This suggestion was responsible for a trip 
down on Long Island where one young man 
is slowly working out the momentous ques- 
tion of how to make a good living, and possi- 
bly a fortune, from a small poultry farm. 
The farmer, who ‘‘had several hundred 
cases of eggs”’ to sell was not averse to ex- 
plaining his method. He owned a small 
tee farm thirty miles from New York 

ity. 

“So they think I’m likely to get a corner 
in eggs, eh?’ he chuckled when the commis- 
sion merchant’s words were repeated to 
him. ‘‘Oh, no, there’s no danger of that. 
But I’m making a little money, and by 
another year I’m going to increase the plant. 
I’m just trying to beat the speculators and 
cold-storage men at their own game—that’s 
all. 

‘‘How dol doit?” he continued in answer 
to a further question. ‘‘Come out to the 
plant and I’ll show you.” 

He led the way across the poultry farm 
to a low, squat building about twenty-five 
feet square, roughly shingled on the out- 
side, and roofed with tin to shed the water. 
When he unlocked the door and walked 
inside, a draft of dry, cold air swept our 
faces. A glance upward showed tier upon 
uae of cases of eggs, nearly four hundred in 
all. 

‘“This is the secret of the whole business,”’ 
the young farmer continued. ‘“‘Instead of 


sending my eggs to the city in July and 
August for the cold-storage men and spec- 
ulators to snap up eheap, I keep them here 
until winter, and then | get top prices for 
them. It’s what any man can do, but I 
don’t know of any one around here who 
does it.”’ 

Pressed to give some of his experiences 
which led up to this novel venture, he said : 

‘“‘Thereisn’t muchtotell. Istartedin here 
ten years ago, and tried to make a living 
with eggs and poultry. I didn’t have much 
capital, but I thought I could make it a go. 
J was brought up on a farm, and knew some- 
thing about chickens. I knew that eggs 
sold in summer hardly pay for the keep of 
the chickens, and that chickens which laid 
many eggs in winter were as rare birds as 
the Dodo. JI tried all sorts of food to make 
them lay more eggs in cold weather. I had 
heard that winter-laying hens could be 
raised, and I experimented with all sorts of 
breeds. But 1 didn’t have much luck. 
Somehow, the cold weather just stopped 
them from laying, and when they began 
again prices for eggs were way down.” 


The Spur of Failure 


‘Now, it’s pretty annoying to have a flock 
of several hundred hens when you read in 
the papers that eggs are selling from forty 
to sixty cents a dozen, and not a dozen eggs 
laidaday onthefarm. Itstruck meas most 
unnatural. I felt like wringing their necks. 
I fed them with warm food, built them a 
nice, sunny feeding ground, and made them 
as comfortable as possible. But it was no 
use. I couldn’t make them lay much in 
winter. 

“Then I decided I’d try keeping their 
eggs. I tried liming them, and this brought 
in better profits. But limed eggs only com- 
mand good prices in special seasons. They 
are sold mostly to the bakers. Nobody ever 
thinks of eating fried limed eggs for break- 
fast. A good limed egg may taste as good 
as a cold-storage egg, but the look of it kills 
it. You can’t stare a limed egg in the face 
and imagine you are eating a fresh one. 
But you can a cold-storage egg. I’ve got 
some August eggs in this house which are 
just as fresh as those laid yesterday. They 
will cook just as well, and you could never 
tell the difference. 

“T saw that cold-storage eggs sold in the 
winter as high as twenty-five and thirty 
cents a dozen. They do it now, every win- 
ter. The supply of fresh eggs never comes up 
to the requirements. And do you know the 
winter demand for eggs is increasing so 
much faster than the supply that I believe 
in ten years we will have to pay seventy and 
eighty cents a dozen for fresh eggs, and 
forty and fifty cents for best storage eggs? 
The big storage companies know that, too, 
and they are planning for it. There are 
being built to-day a dozen big storage ware- 
houses which will accommodate thousands 
of cases of eggs for the future. 

“Well, I simply made up my mind that I 
could store eggs as well as the speculators. 
I put $300 into this storage house and made 
the experiment. I stored one hundred cases 
the first winter, and got twenty-five cents a 
dozen for them, nearly twelve cents more 
than I could get for them in the summer 
when fresh. Two years ago I enlarged the 
storage house, and next summer I'll build 
again. I want to beable to store a thousand 
cases before I’m through. 

“T can do it cheaper than the storage 
companies in the city. I can get ice for the 
cost of labor in cutting and filling the house, 
and land is cheaper here than in the city. 
The interest on my investment is small. I 
not only save all my summer eggs, but I buy 
hundreds from my neighbors. I don’t see 
why more farmers do not go into the same 
business. There’s money in it, and great 
possibilities for the future. In time, I imag- 
ine, most farmers will havetheir cold-storage 
farms where they can keep their eggs and 
butter for high winter prices. But the big- 
gest profits will come to those who get in on 
the ground floor before every other fellow 
has scrambled in. Then it will be about 


time to try something else—to manufacture 
artificial eggs that seem like natural ones, or 
invent a wooden hen that will lay eggs when 
you squeeze it.” : 

The success of this young man’s venture 
contains so much of novel interest—and 
yet it is so simple—that a few words of de- 
scription of the cold-storage plant are worth 
while. He started in with a cold-storage 
house only ten feet square, but large enough 
to hold one hundred cases of eggs. The eggs 
were stored in the house daily from May to 
August as fast as laid, and throughout the 
warm season they were kept in a tempera- 
ture ranging from thirty-two to fifty-five 
degrees. An egg kept in such a temperature 
does not grow stale, and cold-storage eggs 
six months after laying are fresher than eggs 
a week old which are kept in a temperature 
above sixty degrees. 

The cold-storage house was a simple 
affair. The foundations were of concrete, 
and the floor inside of wood laid over a space 
filled with sawdust. There were two walls, 
with a ten-inch space between for sawdust | 
filling. The ice was stored in a room above 
the cold-storage place, and carried on a 
floor lined with zinc so that the water could 
not leak through. There were two en- 
trances: one below, which opened into the 
storage room, and the otherabove, for filling 
the ice-room. 

The walls were built of two-by-four-inch 
studs, and seven-eighths’-inch hemlock 
boards, nailed down. Waterproof building 
paper was fastened on either side. Good, 
dry sawdust was packed in between the 
two walls. The studding to carry the upper 
floor was four-by-four, and set two feet 
apart through the centre. The zinc cover- 
ing of this floor sloped to one corner, and 
connected with a drain-pipe to carry over 
the drip. Thetwo entrances were protected 
by double doors, with an air space between, 
and the roof had a ten-inch space between it 
and the sawdust filling on top of the ice. 


Fresh Air for Old Eggs 


Two tons of ice could be packed in this 
house, and one hundred cases of eggs stored 
below. The eggs were stored in open crates 
so that air could circulate freely. An open 
ventilation-pipe extended to the roof to 
carry out the foul air, and an outside ven- 
tilating-pipe entered the storage room near 
the foundation. 

This storage house cost $300 complete, 
and a clean, dry temperature of thirty-two 
to thirty-five degrees was easily maintained 
throughout the summer. The ice was sufhi- 
cient to keep the place cold from one season 
to another. The eggs were gathered daily 
and put in the storage house so that they 
were chilled to the proper temperature soon 
after laying. Eggs which would hardly 
bring twelve cents a dozen in summer were 
sold all the way from twenty-five cents to 
thirty-five cents per dozen in midwinter. 
The cost of keeping them was nominal, five 
per cent. interest on the investment being 
the exact cost. With the house represent- 
ing $300, the land on which it stood $25, 
ice $25, and labor not more than $50, the 
total investment was not over $400. De- 
ducting five per cent. from this investment, 
the gain on the eggs was over ten cents a 
dozen at the lowest estimate, or three dol- 
lars on a case of thirty dozen. From the 
farmer’s first year’s investment he realized 
upward of $300 profits. Now that he has 
enlarged his storage house so that it will 
hold nearly four hundred cases, he stands 
to clear a profit of nearly $1200 with cold- 
storage eggs at twenty-five cents per dozen 
in winter. 

This may be called a very moderate 
‘corner in eggs,” and one not likely to ex- 
cite the market to any considerable extent. 
It is doubtful if it will unsettle conditions 
so that millionaire speculators will grow 
alarmed, but it is the entering wedge for a 
movement that may add millions to the 
farmers throughout the country who under- 
take to keep the profits on cold-storage eggs 
instead of handing them over to large 
companies. 
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HATS for MEN 
The Spring Number of The 
Hatman tells how Knapp- 
Felt hats are made and shows 
the shapes which well-dressed 


men will wear for Spring. It 
will be ready February 1st. 


To be correct, a hat should be be 
coming. Knapp-Felt hats ar 
made in a variety of smart shapes 
The best quality, Knapp-Fe 
DeLuxe, is $6. Knapp-Felt, th 
next best, is $4. The best hatters 
sell them. 

Write for The Hatman a 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York. 


Bradford! 


A perfect combination of 


Style «4 Comfort 


Young Ladies are Delighted 

And for a Nurse it’s Perfect 

Each pair sold brings other 

ders. For a house shoe mothers 
recommend it. The gore insur 


Delivered Thick Flexible Leather 
Soles. Ferguson Rubber Heels. Hnb 
Gores the best made. Steel Arch Sup- 
porter keeps, the instep from break- 
ing down and does away with pain 
and foot trouble. 
Not Sold at Stores, 
Sizes 2108. Widths B, C, D, EB 
and EE. Prices; Low Cut, $2.50; 
High Cut, $3.00. Sent prepaid 
to any address on receipt of price. 
Money back if you want it, 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 Yrs’ Experience Making Fine Shoes 


Wewantwomenwith alittle sparetine 
to become our Neighborhood Agents. 


Order Direct by Mail 


Alm, Moving Picture Machi 
yN ) STEREOPTICONS on can, make 


the Public. 


Nothing afforcs better opport 
for men with s 
capital. Westart 
furnishing comp 
J outfits and exp! 
| instructions at a 
prisingly low 
Our Ente 
Supply Catal 
special offer full 
plains every 


2 ANS 
i) sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, 


and agate ware by using 


a= rf 
li ——> 
As TRADE HARK x 
OLMCLCN2E, Yy Ses 


Mends any kind of metal simply, instantly and 
permanently. 
Just heat around the hole or joint and rub on Solderen 
Requires no skill. Anybody can use it. No dirt or troub! 
For 25c. and name of your hardware dealer we will sel 
two sticks, sufficient for 500 mends. Full directions enclose 
Automobilists and Electricians 

find nothing equal to Solderene. 
SOLDERENE CO., 53 State Street, BOSTON | 


Why jet Baby cry? whenitcan bekept 


“happy as a sun- 
flower,’’comfortableandwell,dayandnight,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-(art 
combined, Splendid for the “new baby;” 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock’s—the standard. Sold 


with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy / 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn’t Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 
FREE Trial. Write for cat= 
alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,”? FREE. PATENTED 


GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. C0., 105 Factory St, Muncie, Ind, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailedonreceipt of 6cts.stamp: 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 | 


| 
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Day. Orel. 
“ACCORDING to common notions the 
A expert accountant’s profession is the 
acme of the ‘‘deadly commonplace, ”’ 
lealing with the at be of technicalities and 
ryeing devoid of all that is implied by the 
erm “human interest.’’ Such aconception 
of this calling, however, is wide of the mark, 
is every one of its followers who has 
ichieved a fair degree of skill will testify. 
specially in point of dramatic possibilities 
t is not far behind the profession of the law 
ir the calling of the private detective. In 
act, it is the ally of both these professions, 
nd without the service of the expert ac- 
ountant neither the detective nor the law- 
rer could serve their commercial clients 
vith the degree of effectiveness which they 
re able to obtain with the assistance of this 
‘man of figures.” 
_ So common is it for the special account- 
ntto uncover a vein of romance or an ele- 
aent having strong dramatic color, to use 
he miner’s terms, that he may fairly be said 
0 experience a degree of disappointment 
rhen he fails to read between the figures a 
tory of genuine human interest. There are 
cores of cases which aptly illustrate this 
bservation, and every one of them enforces 
ts own lesson for the benefit of the business 
aan who has eyes to see and ears to hear. 


: The Duty of a System 


.ecounting serves its purpose only when it 
hows all the essential facts of a business 
ituation, and makes them stand out so 
learly that the tendencies and currents of 
he affairs of the house are indicated with 
s great distinctness as the buoys and floats 
idicate to the experienced yachtsman the 
ourse over which the regatta is to be sailed. 
lodern accounting contemplates that the 
rst step toward correcting abuses is to 
nowthem Thesystem that does not show 
ne actual drift of a business, and, in fact, of 
he various departments of a business, is not 
good system. What the sound business 
lan wants of an accounting system is warn- 
ig of trouble and of dangeroustendenciesin 
me to avert calamities. All the vital facts 
nd tendencies of a business should be so 
istinctly reflected in the balance-sheet 
aat the executive may dictate his policy 
‘om that document. Antiquated account- 
ig systems are continued only because the 
lanagement does not realize what they 
ost the business. A good system results in 
gular comparison of the results obtained 
the various departments, and each de- 
artment head instinctively feels the effect 
f such a system and responds to it with 
etter work. A business of any magnitude 
sitively cannot stand the test of modern 
ympetition and close margins if its exhibits 
re made in bulk and at long intervals. 
Perhaps no kind of business man is more 
angerous to himself or to his associates 
ian the man who cannot say “No.” 
/hile the intentionally dishonest schemer 
, of course, more offensive morally, it is 
oubtful if he works more injury than does 
1e man who is so consistently a ‘‘good 
‘llow,’’ in the general sense in which that 
<pression is used, that he cannot meet 
ith a denial the importunities of shift- 
ss, reckless, unfortunate or unscrupulous 
iends. 
Altogether the most dramatic case with 
hich I have come into professional contact 
as that of a man who was a chronic ‘“‘good 
llow,”’ and who was constitutionally un- 
lalified to say ‘‘No.’’ Let me tell the story 
the natural sequence of its events, instead 
beginning at the finale and unraveling it 
he as I, of course, did in my work on 
e case. 
This man had an uncommon capacity for 
ing friends, or inspiring a fovel and 
ithusiastic following and for maintaining 
growing reputation as a whole-hearted, 
mial and popular man. Naturally, this 
nd of astart led him quickly into politics 
the Western State where he lived. From 
iecess in county affairs he soon reached 
‘ominence in State politics, and eventually 
ership. off the nomination to State Treas- 


rship. This was regarded as the “fat- 
st” position in the pay of the State, and 
ere was great rejoicing among hisfollowers 
en he secured this prize, for they well 
iderstood that his generosity would com- 
‘him to “shell out” to his henchmen and 
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Tragedies of the Trial Balance 


are Me 


supporters a liberal share of the official 
income accruing to the State Treasurer. 
Before his first term of two years was out 
every politician of his political faith in the 
State who needed money had received sub- 
stantial aid and comfort, in a financial way, 
from the State Treasurer, and the word was 
passed along the line to the effect that ‘any 
man in a hole can touch the Treasurer; 
he’s easier than money from home.” 

Of course, a man with this reputation was 
renominated and reélected, although the 
popularity of his party was then in a decline. 
There was no falling off of his generosity 
during his second term, and the only com- 


plaint that his followers made, when they . 


went up to the State Capital ‘‘to make a 
touch,’”’ was that he was always away. 
Those who were most familiar with his 
habits soon learned that he spent a consid- 
erable part of his time in Chicago, where the 
Board of Trade and the stock market exer- 
cised great attractions for him. Some of his 
followers also felt that they had grounds for 
complaint in the fact that his wife and 
daughter were sent to Europe, where they 
were rumored to be seeking titled society. 
However, these failings were charitably 
overlooked by most of “‘the faithful,” par- 
ticularly by those who were able to prevail 
upon the Treasurer’s lieutenants and associ- 
ates to act for their principal in the dispens- 
ing of party favors of the financial sort. 
Practically without contest, the renomina- 
tion was given to the State Treasurer, whose 
motto was, “Never say ‘No’ to the boys.”’ 
He was too busy in Chicago, during that 
campaign, to spend very much time on the 
stump or in handshaking. Instead of 
watching the changes of public sentiment 
in his State his eyes were closely held to the 
blackboards of brokerage houses. 


The Man from Missouri 


When it was all too late, like many another 
old-line party wheelhorse, he awakened to 
the fact that he had been swept away from 
his mooring and was stranded and wrecked 
upon a desert island of defeat and despair. 
However, he put ona bold face and returned 
to share his trouble and his courage with 
“the boys,’’ as he had always shared with 
them his money. Unfortunately for him, 
the newly-elected State Treasurer was, in 
the slang phrase of to-day, “‘from Missouri,”’ 
and demanded that he be shown every step 
of the way into his official responsibilities. 

To make a long story short, this “‘doubt- 
ing Thomas” of a new Treasurer refused, in 
the most emphatic manner, to take over, as 
a transfer of funds, the money on deposit 
with the State depositories until compelled 
to do so by the courts. He shrewdly sus- 
pected that things were not altogether right 
with the State funds, and would not 
shoulder the responsibilities of his office 
without a clear bill of exemptions in every 
particular. Then trouble began to show its 
head in every bank in which State funds 
had been deposited, and there was a shake- 
up along the financial and political lines 
that traveled from one end of the State to 
the other. 

Finally the most popular Treasurer the 
State ever had was arrested for embezzle- 
ment. Precisely thirty days before the call 
of his case on the trial calendar I was sum- 
moned to examine the financial records of 
the Treasurer’s office and present a com- 
plete statement, so far as figures were con- 
cerned, of all his acts during his four years 
of official service. As a witness can testify 
to only what he knows personally, I could 
not delegate any part of the work of review 
to an assistant, but must do every part of 
the investigating myself. 

Millions of dollars were found to have 
been handled during his two terms of office, 
and it was not only necessary to examine 
minutely the record of every transaction in 
that period, but it was also imperative to 
analyze all of the transactions and under- 
stand their meaning from a moral and legal 
as well as an accounting viewpoint. Short- 
ages of various kinds were found, amount- 
ing to a total considerably in excess of half 
a million dollars. But so far as the results 
of the trial were concerned, one of the most 
important facts established by the investi- 
gation of the accounts was that this popu- 
lar State Treasurer had loaned out the State 
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trust funds and had diverted the interest 
accruing from them to his own personal 
uses. This, under the statutes of the State, 
was a criminal act. The complications in 
the banking features of this case were nu- 
merous and intricate, and highly interesting 
as a study in ‘expert’ accounting. They 
presented a tangle sufficient to put the 
most accomplished and skillful accountant 
on his mettle. It is possible here, however, 
to speak of only one feature of the matter. 

At the trial a deposit of $50,000 was 
offered by the defense as being money 
turned over to the State from the private 
funds of the defaulting Treasurer. This 
deposit did not appear on the records of the 
State, but the balance on deposit with that 
bank, at the time this Treasurer resigned 
from office, as shown by the bank, was 
identical with that indicated by the State 
books. Consequently, I drew the conclu- 
sion that the money so deposited had nec- 
essarily been withdrawn to reconcile the 
balance so on deposit, as shown by both the 
bank statement and the books of the State, 
and this contention was verified by an 


examination of the account of the State | 


on the books of the bank. The State, of 
course, proceeded to show that the money 
had been so deposited, but only after it had 
been previously withdrawn by the accused. 
This phase of the case was introduced by 
the defense merely to confuse the jury. 
Anyhow, the popular State Treasurer 
was convicted and sentenced to twenty 
years’ servitude in the penitentiary. Some 
of the men, at least, who had profited by 
his generosity while in office had a certain 
sense of gratitude, for in a few months after 
his imprisonment began a monster petition 
was presented to the Governor, bearing 
the names of many of the most influential 
men in the State. Great pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Governor in a 
personal way, and with the result that he 
yielded to “popular clamor” and signed 
a pardon for the ‘‘misguided victim’ of 
a constitutional inability to say ‘“‘No.” 
After the pardon had been actually granted, 


and the prisoner given his freedom, it was | 


shown that the most important names on 
the petition were forgeries. 
however, could not be recalled, and the 
man was allowed to retain his liberty, even 
though it was accomplished by fraud. 

Sometimes it happens that serious calam- 
ities, not to say tragedies, are the result of a 
lack of that most indispensable business 
gift called forethought. In a certain case 
which called for the services of a special 
accountant, the contract for the sale of a 
business provided that all the assets of the 
old firm, both real and personal, were to be 
transferred on a certain basis at market 
price, while all the liabilities incurred on or 
prior to that date were to be discharged 
by the old firm. While the transfer of the 
business was in progress a bill was received 
for insurance premiums covering several 
years in advance, and reaching a compara- 
tively large amount. The insurance had 
been in force for only five days prior to the 
date of the transfer, but was actually an 
asset at the date of the transfer. Under 
the terms of the contract it was subject to 
transfer with the other assets. 

At first some of the officers of the old 
company claimed that their firm could not 


be expected to pay any of the expenses of | 


the consolidation, and protested against 
assigning the policies. But their contract, 
however, made no provisions for excep- 
tions of any character, and they were 
finally brought to a realization that the 
letter of the law compelled them to turn 
over the policies without any compensation. 
As these premiums amounted to several 
thousand dollars the matter was by no 
means a trifling one. One of the members 
of the old firm very aptly sized up the situa- 
tion in the remark that: 

“We drew up that contract ourselves; 
it is our own medicine and we must take it, 
but it’s bitter for all that!”’ 
added: ‘‘We could have paid a rattling 


good fee for just enough special accounting, | 
in advance, to have called our attention to | 


this before the contract was drawn up— 
seeing that we didn’t have sense enough to 
see it ourselves. 
accounting system that will tell me these 
things beforehand, not. after it’s too late.” 


The pardon, | 


And he finally | 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Please explain, without further obligation on 
| my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary 
in the position before which I have marked X& 
) 
Bookkeeper 
Stenograpber 
Advertising Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Tilustrator 
Civil Service 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Mech, Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archi’l Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Name 
| 


| Street and No. — 


Are You One of 


the Crowd of 
Poorly Paid 
Men 


who have looked at the coupon of the 
International CorrespondenceSchools, 
and wondered what it held in store for 
them, but who, through neglect, or 
doubt, or indecision, have passed it by ? 

If so, come out of the crowd Now. 
Reach up! Mark the occupation in 
which you wish to succeed and give 
the I. C. S. an opportunity to help 
you as they have helped tens of thou- 
Sands toearn more salary, torise in the 
world,tohave enterprises of their own. 

The I. C. S. is an institution with 
an invested capital of $5,000,000, de- 
voted entirely to the welfare of 
people who must help them=- 
selves, placing in their hands the 
power — the ability to become of more 
value to themselves and others. 

The story of those who have been 
helped by the I. C. S., as told in the 
book ‘‘roor Stories of Success,’’ reads 
like romance. This book, as well as 
information of great value, is Free if 
you fill in and mail the coupon. 


You can almost 
count ‘your chick- 
ens before they 
hatch if you use the 


«Sure Hatch’’ 
Incubator 


For every hatch- 

able egg will give es 

you a healthy chick, just as sure 
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another’s keeping.” He summoned the 
cabin boy, who brought him some more of 
the simple beverage of the camp, and I, 
feeling myself scarce at liberty to speak on 
matters so near to him and so far from me 
as his daughter’s marriage, called his atten- 
tion to the beautiful aspect of Kings Port, 
spread out before us in a long white line 
against the blue water. 

The General immediately seized his 
opportunity. ‘‘‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain!’ You are acquainted 
with the works of Goldsmith, sir?” 

I professed some knowledge of this author 
also, and the General’s talk flowed ornately 
onward. Though I had little to say to him 
about his daughter’s marriage, he had much 
to say to me. Miss Josephine St. Michael 
would have been gratified to hear that her 
family was considered suitable for Hortense 
to contract an alliance with. ‘‘My girl is 
not stepping down, sir,’’ the father assured 
me; and he commended the St. Michaels 
and the whole connection. He next alluded 
tragically but vaguely to misfortunes which 
had totally deprived him of income. I 
could not precisely fix what his inheritance 
had been; sometimes he spoke of cotton, 
but next it would be rice, and he touched 
upon sugar more than once; but, whatever 
it was, it had been vast and was gone. He 
told me that I could not imagine the feelings 
of a father who possessed a jewel and no 
dowry to give her. ‘‘A queen’s estate 
should have been hers,” he said. ‘‘But 
what! ‘Who steals my purse steals trash’!” 
And he sat up, nobly braced by the phil- 
osophic thought. But he soon was shaking 
his head over his enfeebled health. Was I 
aware that he had been the cause of post- 
poning the young people’s joy twice? 
Twice had the doctors forbidden him to 
risk the emotions that would attend his 
giving his jewel away. He dwelt upon his 
shattered system to me, and, indeed, it 
required some dwelling on, for he was the 
picture of admirable preservation. “‘But 
T know what it is myself,” he declared, ‘‘to 
be a lover and have bliss delayed. They 
shall be united now. A soldier must face 
all arrows. What!” 

I had hoped he might quote something 
here, but was disappointed. His conver- 
sation would soon cease to interest me, 
should I lose the excitement of watching 
for the next classic; and my eye wandered 
from the General to the water, where, 
happily, I saw John Mayrant coming in 
the launch. I briskly called the General’s 
attention to him, and was delighted with 
the unexpected result. 

‘“«‘Oh, young Lochinvar has come out of 
the West,’ ”’ said the General, lifting his 
glass. 

I touched it ceremoniously with mine. 
‘‘The day will be hot,”’ I said; ‘‘‘The boy 
stood on the burning deck.’”’ 

On this I made my escape from him, and, 
leaving him to his whisky and his contem- 
plation, I became aware that the eyes of the 
rest of the party were eager to watch the 
greeting between Hortense and John. But 
there was nothing to see. Hortense waited 
until her lover had made his apologies to 
Charley for being late, and, from the way 
they met, she might have been no more to 
him than Kitty was. Whatever might be 
thought, whatever might be known, by 
these onlookers, Hortense set the pace of 
how the open secret was to be taken. She 
made it, for all of us, as smooth and smiling 

as the waters of Kings Port were this fine 
day. How much did they each know? I 
asked myself; how much had they shared 
in common? To these Replacers Kings 
Port had opened no doors; they and their 
automobile had skirted around the outside 
of all things. And if Charley knew about 
the wedding, he also knew that it had been 
already twice postponed. He, too, could 
have said, as Miss Eliza had once said to me, 
‘‘thecakeisnot baked yet.” TheGeneral’s 
talk to me (I felt as I took in how his health 
had been the central point) was probably 
the result of previous arrangements with 
Hortense herself; and she quite as certainly 
inspired whatever she allowed him to say 
to Charley. As for Kitty, she knew that 
her brother was ‘‘set’’; she always came 
back to that. 

If Hortense found this Sunday morning 
a passage of particularly delicate steering, 
she showed it in no way, unless by that 
heightened radiance and triumph of beauty 
which I had seen in her before. No; the 
splendor of the day, the luxuries of the 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
Hermana, the conviviality of the Re- 
placers—all melted the occasion down to an 
ease and enjoyment in which even John 
Mayrant, with his grave face, was not 
erceptible, unless, like myself, one watched 
im. 

It was my full expectation that we should 
now get under way and proceed among the 
various historic sights of Kings Port harbor, 
but of this I saw no signs anywhere on 
board the Hermana. Abeam of the fore- 
mast her boat booms remained rigged out 
on port and starboard, her boats riding to 
painters; while her crew wore a look as 
generally lounging as that of her passengers. 
Beverly Rodgers told me the reason: we 
had no pilot; the negro waterman engaged 
for this excursion in the upper waters had 
failed of appearance, and when Charley was 


for looking up another, Kitty, Bohm and, 


Gazza had dissuaded him. 

“Kitty,” said Beverly, ‘‘told me she 
didn’t care about the musty old forts and 
things, anyhow.” 

J looked at Kitty, and heard her tongue 
ticking away, like the little clock she was; 
she had her Bohm, she had her nautical 
costume and her Remsen cooler. These, 
with the lunch that would come in time, 
were enough for her. 

“But it was such a good chance!” I 
exclaimed in disappointment. 

“Chance for what, old man?” 

“To see everything—the forts, the 
islands—and it’s beautiful, you know, all 
the way to the navy yard.” 

Beverly followed my glance to where the 
gay company was sitting among the cracked 
ice, and bottles, and cigar-boxes, chattering 
volubly, with its back to the scenery. He 
gave his laissez-faire chuckle, and laid a 
hand on my shoulder. ‘‘Don’t worry ’em 
with forts and islands, old boy! They 
know what they want. No living breed on 
earth knows better what it wants.” 

“Well, they don’t get it.” 

“Fo, don’t they?” 

“The cold fear of ennui gnaws at their 
vitals this minute.”’ 

Shrill laughter from Kitty and Gazza 
served to refute my theory. 

‘““Of course, very few know what’s the 
matter with them,” I added. ‘‘You sel- 
dom spot an organic disease at the start.” 

“Hm,” said Beverly lengthily. ‘You 
put a pin through some of ’em. Hortense 
hasn’t got the disease, though.”’ 

‘‘Ah, she spotted it! She’s taking treat- 


ment. It’s likely to help her—for a time.” 
He looked at me. ‘‘You know some- 
thing?” 


I nodded. He looked at Hortense, who 
was now seated among the noisy group with 
quiet John beside her. She was talking 
to Bohm, she had no air of any special re- 
lation to John, but there was a lustre about 
her that spoke well for the treatment. 

“Then it’s coming off?” said Beverly. 

‘‘She has been too much for him,”’ I an- 
swered. 

Beverly misunderstood. 
look it.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

‘But the fool can cut loose!” 

‘Oh, you and I have gone over all that! 
I’ve even gone over it with him.” 

Beverly looked at Hortenseagain. ‘‘And 
her fire-eater’s fortune is about double what 
it would have been. I don’t see how she’s 
going to square herself with Charley.” 

“«She’ll wait till that’s necessary. It isn’t 
necessary to-day.” 

We had to drop our subject here, for the 
owner of the Hermana approached us with 
the amiable purpose, I found, of making 
himself civil for a while to me. 

“‘T think you would have been interested 
to see the navy yard,” I said to him. 

“‘T have seen it,’’ Charley replied, in his 
slightly foreign, careful voice. “‘It is not a 
navy yard. It is small politics and a big 
swamp. I was not interested.” 

“Dear me!” I cried. ‘‘But surely it’s 
going to be very fine!” 

“Another gold-brick sold to Uncle Sam.” 
Charley’s words seemed always to drop out 
like little accurately-measured coins from. 
some minting machine. ‘‘They should not 
have changed from the old place if they 
wanted a harbor that could be used in war- 
time. Here they must always keep at least 
one dredge going out at the jetties. So the 
enemy blows up your dredge and you are 
bottled in, or bottled out. It is very simple 
for the enemy. And, for Kings Port, navy 
yards do not galvanize dead trade. It was 
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a gold-brick. You have not been on the 
Hermana before?” 

He knew that I had not, but he wished 
to show her to me; and I soon noted a 
difference as radical as it was diverting 
between this banker-yachtsman’s speech 
when he talked of affairs on land and when 
he attempted to deal with nautical matters. 
The clear, dispassionate finality of his tone 
when phosphates, or railroads, or navy 
yards, or imperial loans were concerned, 
left him, and changed to something very 
like a recitation of trigonometry well mem- 
orized but not at all mastered; he could do 
that particular sum, but you mustn’t stop 
him; and I concluded that I would rather 
have Charley for my captain during a panic 
in Wall Street than in a hurricane at sea. 
He, too, wore highly pronounced sea clothes 
of the ornamental kind; and though they 
fitted him physically, they hung baggily 
upon his unmarine spirit; giving him the 
air, as it were, of a broiled quail served on 
oyster shells. Beverly Rodgers, the con- 
summate Beverly, was the only man of us 
whose clothes seemed to belong to him; 
he looked as if he could sail a boat. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Ideal Light 


R. LANGLEY has said that if we could 
imitate the light of the glowworm on 
an adequate scale we should have the ideal 
illuminant—cold, perfectly steady, and 
without appreciable waste. He found that 
the amount of heat given out by an excep- 
tionally brilliant tropical firefly during ten 
minutes was only seven-millionths of a 
calory—a calory representing the heat 
required to raise the temperature of a cubic 
centimetre of water one centigrade degree. 
Also, he ascertained, by experiment, that in 
three days and nights of constant shining 
such a firefly, without food, lost only three- 
hundredths of a gramme in weight. Nec- 
essarily, but a small percentage of this loss 
stood for energy expended in lighting. 

It is obvious, then, how inferior is our best 
illuminating apparatus to the means em- 
ployed for like purposes by Nature. The 
“nhotogen”’ light, if ever we get it, should 
be vastly cheaper and more satisfactory 
than either gas or electricity. It cannot be 
put out by wind or rain, and it will never 
cause fires. Furthermore, inasmuch as it 
is a chemical substance, though of organic 
origin, we may be able to reproduce it in the 
laboratory, without looking to plants or 
animals as sources of supply. It has been 
estimated, by the way, that, to produce a 
given amount of illumination, the glow- 
worm expends only one-fiftieth of the en- 
ergy consumed by an electric plant in 
evolving an equivalent light—a fact due, 
in part, to the circumstance that, as ascer- 
tained by Mr. Langley, all of the rays 
emitted by the insect are within the visible 
limits of the spectrum, while in the case of 
our artificial lights a large proportion of the 
rays are invisible and useless. 

It is only a tiny torch that the firefl 
bears; but, when we consider the bril- 
liancy of the living flames that crown every 
breaking wave-crest at sea on certain occa- 
sions, especially in the tropics—or the 
intensity of the golden fires that appear 
under similar circumstances to underlie the 
broken surface of the ocean, when cleft by 
boat or stirred by oar—there seems to be 
here no lack of available light, if we could 
utilize it or imitate it in kind. Even in 
the black depths, miles beneath the bil- 
lows, certain fishes carry brightly-shining 
lamps on head orfin, and others have search- 
lights which they can turn on or off at will, 
as they may wish to attract prey or to 
conceal themselves. Some of the cephalo- 
pods are even provided with apparatus to 
throw a radiance downward. 

Nearly always, when people find that a 
piers of meat or a fish, put away in the 

ousehold larder, has become luminous, 
they throw it away, looking upon the 
phenomenon as evidence of commencing 

utrefaction. But this is a mistake, says 

octor Molisch, inasmuch as the indication 
is exactly the contrary. The light-giving 
microbes will not live on flesh that has be- 
gun to decay, and their presence may be 
regarded as proof that the edible substance 
is in good and wholesome condition. As 
soon as putrefaction begins their lumi- 
nescence ceases. 
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Minnie Maddern Fiske 


A Workman and His Chips 


oo are brought into such close 
relations with the public, and are so 
intimately interested in it, that they are apt 
to forget how little the public cares about 
_ them. When Miss Blanche Bates is obliged 
to refit a public hall for a production in 
_ Washington, or Madame Bernhardt is 
forced to tour the South in a circus tent, 
_ there is a momentary interest in their man- 
agers, but for the most part people do not 
_ know whether the name of the man who, 
_ according to the program, ‘‘presents”’ this 
star or ‘‘offers” that is Tweedledum or 
_Tweedledee. And those who are acquainted 
| with the affairs of syndicate and anti- 
syndicate know that the point at issue is 
mainly a matter of business, and not at all, 
as has been so loudly proclaimed, a matter 
| of art. 

__ Of allthe ‘‘mighty opposites” Mrs. Fiske, 
_who happens to be both actress and man- 
_ ager, is about the only one who has enlisted 
_ intelligent sympathy, and even she has been 
| suspected of carrying the flag toofar. While 
_ playing in Boston recently she was invited 
to oece an address before Harvard Univer- 
} 
| 


sity. It came to President Eliot’s knowledge 
that she was planning to use the occasion 
to attack her enemies. He summoned 
the professor in charge, and pointedly inti- 
mated that Sanders Theatre was no place to 
air business squabbles. That is one reason, 
perhaps, why the address dealt in generali- 
ties which were not all glittering. Time and 
again it has been shown that what the pub- 
lic is interested in is good plays and good 
acting. Given these things it will go any- 
where, and without them it cannot be lured 
_by talk about artistic freedom. As Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews once remarked, a 
workman is not known by the chips on his 
shoulder. 


MaKing the Supers Cry 


He, IS to the public that an actor has to look 
for success or failure, but the judgment 
which, as an artist, he most fears and re- 
| ge is that of his fellow-players; and it 
often happens that this is the best criterion 
_offuture popularity. Forseveralyearsafter 
his appearance in America, Mr. Robert 
Loraine had the reputation of being a bad 
actor who would not be tolerated except 
for his handsome face and physique. But 
Mr. Ben Greet, in whose company of Eliza- 
_bethan players he got his early training in 
England, steadfastly predicted great things 
for hi Perhaps the chief qualification of 
the actor is a voice that is strong and capa- 
ble of rich, emotional color; and this, Mr. 
Greet maintained, Mr. Loraine possessed in 
aremarkable degree. 

mM one occasion he was giving Shake- 
speare’s Henry V without scenery in the 
town hall of asmall provincial city. Inaddi- 
tion to Ancient Pistol, Mr. Greet was ap- 
om as one of the crowd of super soldiers. 

| ee Loraine was playing Henry. In the 
Scene in which the king condemns Cam- 
bridge, Scroop and Northumberland for 
high treason, the actors were.so huddled 
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together as actually to rub. elbows, but as 
Mr. Loraine spoke the lines: 


Get ac therefore hence, 

Poor, miserable wretches, to your death, 

The taste whereof God in His mercy give 

You patience to endure, and true repent- 
ance 

Of all your dear offenses, 


the manager and the other supers could not 
restrain the tears from running down their 
cheeks. When an actor can make his man- 
ager weep, Mr. Greet used to argue, he is not 
abad actor. Mr. Loraine’s success in Shaw’s 
Man and Superman is, in fact, largely due 
to the vigor with which he delivers the long 
and exacting speeches of his part. 


The Rage of Bernhardt 


hee public which marveled at the youth- 
fulness of Madame Bernhardt’s voice 
and vigor, in spite of her threescore years 
and more, had occasion, during her New 
York engagement, to marvel also at the 
preservation of her historic temper. Ap- 
pearing in eight different plays in six days, 
each of them, of course, containing a long 
and trying part, she had naturally no 
strength to look to the details of stage man- 
agement. The wonder was that she was able 
to perform that histrionic feat, the mere re- 
porting of which proved a heavy burden to 
her critics. 

In the great scene in Daudet’s Sapho, in 
which Jean quits her in anger, she flies into a 
rage, fetches his trunk with her own hand, 
and, angrily, helps him pack. As it hap- 
pened, the trunk supplied her in the wings 
was a scrubby little old affair, evidently be- 
longing to one of the supers, and with the 
tour label, ‘‘Sarah Bernhardt, Paris,’’ in 
staring letters pasted across the end. At 
the sight of it Madame Bernhardt flung it 
upon the stage with the reckless energy of a 
baggage-smasher, and the audience burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. This was 
bad enough, but on going to a flimsy ward- 
robe Sapho discovered in it, as the entire rai- 
ment of her lover, a rack hung with dozens 
upon dozens of wash ties, a shirt or two, and 
absolutely nothing else. Then the rage of 
Sapho knew no bounds. She grabbed those 
ties by the handfuls, and threw them, not 
into the trunk, but upon the unoffending 
head of Jean Gaussin. The curtain rang 
down amid roars. 

The stage manager evidently took this 
for applause, and immediately made the 
curtain soar again. The audience was de- 
lighted with a view of Bernhardt and her 
leading man still glaring at each other in 
more than theatric passion. Even in our 
ashes live their wonted fires, and Bernhardt 
is still very far from the ash-heap. 


A Kindness to the Manager 


uhh the most part, in spite of their repu- 
tation, the critics are both painstaking 
and honest, and the more reputable papers 
protect them from intimidation. The 
favorite means of attempting to influence 
them is a threat to withdraw theatrical ad- 
vertising, which means a loss to the paper 
of much more than their salary. 

One of the most powerful of the managers 
some years ago called on the editor of a 
great morning paper, the critic of which had 
offended him, and intimated that he could 
do him a great favor. What he meant, of 
course, was to discharge the critic. The 
editor smiled and said: 

“JT will do you a great favor.” 

“You mean you will discharge him?” 
the manager asked, delighted. 

“‘T mean,” was the answer, ‘‘that I will 
not tell him of your call. We are all of us 
human, and he might become biased if he 
knew how you have insulted him, and us.’’ 

It was only the other day that the critic 
ever heard of this, and then by accident. 


The Début of E. J. Morgan 


wee every aspiring actor is able to take 
advantage of his chance when it comes, 
and the greater his power of imagination, it 
sometimes seems, the more likely he is to 
fail. The story of Colley Cibber’s début 
is highly characteristic. After months of 
hope deferred Cibber was given a line to 
speak to the great Betterton. When he 
came on he was so impressed with the 
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tragedian’s terrific aspect that he stood 
petrified by fear, quite ruining the effect of 
the scene. Betterton angrily ordered the 
manager to dock the boy’s salary twenty 
shillings. 

“But he gets no salary,” explained the 
manager. 

“Then give him two pounds a week,” 
stormed Betterton, ‘‘and dock him one!”’ 

There may have been method in his mad- 
ness, for Cibber became one of the most 
artistic and versatile actors of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Mr. E. J. Morgan’s début ended in a sim- 
ilar catastrophe. His first engagement was 
as a singing super in Shenandoah, and he 
pate the manager almost daily to give 

im an acting part. Finally, owing to the 
absence of one of the cast, he was allowed 
to hold the lantern in the scene in which 
signal lights are displayed on a distant 
mountain and the Union soldiers read them 
by the aid of a code book. As he came on, 
trembling with hope and fear, he stumbled 
and, in catching his balance, jerked out the 
light. The manager loudly called him off, 
but he was so frightened that he went 
through with his part, holding the doused 
lantern up to the code book, and, of course, 
quiteruining the effect. Themanager, lack- 
ing Betterton’s discernment, forbade him 
ever to ask for a part again. 

Shortly afterward the actor who had been 
playing the part of the doctor fell sick. Mr. 
Charles Frohman ordered a substitute from 
New York, and himself came on to rehearse 
him. The new actor did not appear. Mr. 
Morgan, who had understudied all possible 
parts in the play, and who was not forbidden 
to speak to Mr. Frohman, volunteered, and 
was perforceaccepted. Thistime heshowed 
his true colors, getting a round of applause 
which the part had never before evoked. 


Revenge on a TicKet Speculator 


LAYGOERS who have been blocked, 
jostled and buttonholed by sidewalk 
ticket speculators will appreciate this story 
more than the hero of it. One of the New 
York critics while going into the theatre with 
his wife was lately caught by the sleeve and 
whirled about-face. Now, the sight of a 
ticket is about as alluring to the professional 
first-nighter as the click of a typewriter is to 
the business man; and the victim, who has 
a sense of humor, smiled, and was about to 
protest, when he caught sight of a Tender- 
loin roundsman, an Irishman, who was a 
sworn friend and admirer. The critic had 
once written a little piece commending the 
cop for his skill and promptness in handling 
a block in traffic. 

“T guess this is a case for you, Haggarty,” 
he said, smiling, and without thinking a 
second time dodged into the foyer after his 
wife. When the play was over, as he was 
hurrying away to write his article, the 
policeman saluted him with a broad grin. 
“‘T locked him up, all right, sir,” he said. 

The critic, who had underestimated the 
lengths of an Irishman’s gratitude, was 
dumfounded, and has not yet had the 
courage to tell his wife the result of his 
intended pleasantry. 


The Stony Critic 


A BY ere knowledge and long experience of 
the drama do not always soften the 
heart to the appeal of theatric sentiment. 
Mr. James Huneker tells this story of his 
experience at The Music Master on himself 
—orisitonthe play? Hehad just returned 
from an extended tour among the great 
artistic theatres of the Continent, in which 
he gathered much of the material for his 
Iconoclasts, a Book of Dramatists. Now, 
as a disciple of Nietzsche, he has his doubts 
as to the nobility of self-sacrifice, and, as it 
happens, this play, like so many other popu- 
lar American pieces, centres in a deed of 
Quixotic renunciation. In the pathetic last 
act Mr. Huneker suddenly became aware 
that most of the audience were blowing 
their noses. He turned to Mrs. Huneker 
and remarked: 

“Most everybody in New York seems to 
have acold. You’d better look out and not 
catch it.” 

Mrs. Huneker pointed out that the audi- 
ence was crying over the play. Even as he 
tells the story, Mr. Huneker mingles a look 
of disgust with his amusement. 


Investigate 
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Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 


week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most profitably marketed. It 
shows how you can make $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profits can be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to doso profita- 
bly. Whether your needs are small or large, I will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Colonial Endowment Contract 


A guaranteed plan to raise funds — large or small. 
Supplies a definite aim, in place of haphazard de- 
posits. Non-forfeitable; cash-withdrawal values. 

A Colonial Endowment Contract whereby 

you pay $34.20 per year for 20 years, a total 

of $684, gives you $1000 at the end of that time. 


Write for Booklet A36 explaining the plan. 


Te (CLONIAL [RUST CMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital $4,000,000.00 Surplus and Profits $6,000,000.00 


etter} 4 
dy Illustrators ana Cartoonists 
I - lh Earn $25 to $100 a week 

=a We teach Illustrating and Cartoon- 
=| ing by mail. We sell our students’ 
} work. Womensucceedas wellas men.” 
Send for our free booklet, ‘ Com- 
mercial Illustrating”; tells how. 


The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 


If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N. Y. City 


$5 Water Motor $3.50 


Morton's $5 Divine Faucet Water Motor for a lim- 
ited time $3.50, complete. Guaranteed. Attached to 
any faucet. For polishing, sharpening and grinding. 
Runs all kinds of light machines, like washing and 
sewing machines. Largest and most powerful 
yvater motor. Outfit includes emery wheel, buff- 
g wheel, wooden pulley and polishing mate- 
jrial. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Order 
now, or write immediately for free booklet. 
MORTON MFG. COMPANY, Dept. B 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


ATCHING CHICKENS “ive 


EASY 


and profitable by the many advantages of the new 
1906-pattern 
Standard Cyphers Incubator 
Positively guaranteed to hatch Moreand Health- 
ier Chicks with less oil and trouble than any other. 
Sold on 90 Days Trial. Catalog and Guide, 228 
pages (8 x 11) free if you mention this magazine 
and send addresses of two near by poultry raisers. 
Write nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City or San Francisco 
a oe 


If you want practical post- 

DOC i O R: graduate work during fine 
@® season in the delightful 
—SSSS city, writer for particulars; 


New Orleans Polyclinic, P- 0. Box 797 


REDUCED RATES on Honsehold 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. /i’ri/e 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 
Wedding March - Mendelssohu 
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MUSIC oz 
COPY | Flower Song Lange 


Write for FREE Catalogue of 5,000 publications. 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R 35, 53 W. 24th St., New York 


JA YS aolirtalasents PL AY 


Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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be some glory to share in that enterprise. 
Had he known the actual state of affairs he 
would hardly have crossed the street as he 
did. The Kid quietly waited until Ollinger 
was directly below him before he spoke. 

‘Hello, old fellow!’’ he said. - 

Ollinger looked up, to catch thefull charge 
of heavy shot in his head and shoulder. The 
Kid fired once more into his prostrate body, 
broke the gun in two pieces and threw it 
down on the corpse. 

“Take that with you, you long-hair,”’ he 
remarked calmly and with no {great feel- 
ing; ‘‘you may need it.” : 

Other than these two men engaged in the 
terrible little tragedy above mentioned I 
know of no better types, each of his own 
class. One wasa genuine bad man, and the 
other was the genuine imitation bad man. 
They were really as far apart as the poles, 
and are so held in the tradition of that 
bloody country to-day. 

Throughout the West there are two sorts 
of wolves—the coyote and the gray wolf. 
Either will kill, and both are lovers of blood. 
One is yellow at heart,and the other is clean 
game all the way through. In outward 
look both are wolves, and in appearance 
they sometimes grade together so closely 
that is it hard to determine the species. 
The gray wolf is a warrior and is respected ; 
the coyote is a sneak and a murderer, and 
his name is a term of reproach throughout 
the West. The one is bad, and the other 
imitation-bad. 


A Self-Constituted Barber 


The frontier did not take itself seriously and 
did not feel bound to accept every newcomer 
at his own valuation—a scheme of life which 
sometimes worked a certain hardship to 
pretenders. Thus—to retell a story which 
always seemed amusing—there was once, 
in a certain party of Panhandle skin- 
hunters, a man who wore his hair so long 
as to cause dislike in the soul of one of his 
associates, who kindly but firmly asked him 
to have it cut. As he failed to do this, the 
objector one day threw him down upon the 
ground, pinioned him with a sinewy knee, 
and amputated his ambrosial locks with 
a butcher knife—an operation which the 
victim was wise enough to pass off as a joke. 
It developed later that he had turned his 
hair out some time before he started West. 
He was West-struck—a victim of the 
Western-fiction habit. 

A more sensible, if less ambitious, repre- 
sentative of gentler lands was that other 
well-remembered youth who once blew in 
and took a job of cooking in a cow camp 
below Las Vegas. He worked for two 
months, drew his salary and went to town, 
whereupon he proceeded to purchase him- 
self an entire new outfit —hat, spurs, leggins, 
belt, gun and all, everything new and shin- 
ing. So accoutred, he waited on the plat- 
form for the east-bound train, jumped on, 
and disappeared, never to be heard of 
again. No doubt, he acted as a mission- 
ary after that somewhere in the East, 
serving to spread knowledge of the West. 
Indeed, evidence is not wanting that he 
secured employment in the Western-fiction 
foundry. 

The imitation bad man was in most cases 
simply some such an example of West- 
struckness. But why? What was the 
philosophy of West-struckness, and why 
were so many young men—not to mention 
editors, writers and artists—thus West- 
struck? Why did the trans-Missouri put 
so strong a stamp upon the times? The 
answer to these questions ought not, after 
all, to be so difficult, in view of the fallibility, 
indeed the generally illogical make-up, of 
poor human nature. Courage, hardihood 
and daring always leave their imprint. It 
was only human to mistake attendant 
phenomena, born of necessity, for these 
qualities themselves. Many trail men and 
trappers and plainsmen of the barberless 
West wore long hair, and unaffectedly spoke 
a strange dialect; ergo, any man with long 
hair and dialect must also be hardy, brave 
and daring! It might be easier to assume 
the hair and the dialect than to gain the 
qualities of courage, hardihood and daring; 
but the public did not always discover the 
faulty logic of reasoning from particular 
to general; although it was out of just this 
sort of crippled syllogism that much of the 
ostensible and accepted ‘‘badness’’ of the 
West arose, and much of the indestructible 
misconception regarding all things Western. 
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To separate imitations from the real thing, 
the sentiment and practice of the West 
swung to the opposite extreme. The West 
laid aside the six-shooter and the high- 
heeled boot, and abjured very many other 
things which the East has assigned to it as 
immutable. If you go on a cow ranch to- 
day you will see more black hats than white, 
and you will find no six-shooters at all. 
The foreman discourages ‘‘fancy boys,” 
looks askance at conchos on leggins, or even 
leggins themselves where the latter are not 
necessary, leaning to overalls and straight 
talk himself. The imitation tough man 
gradually has found his habitat confined to 
the railroad towns; and even there he is 
not always welcome. 


Bad Man or Good 


A good specimen of long-hair once blew 
into a saloon in a town where I lived, and 
met the barkeeper at a time when he was 
eating his lunch, which consisted of a can 
of tomatoes. The barkeeper cast a severe 
eye upon the newcomer. 

“Are you bad?” said he; ‘‘or are youa 
’vangelist? If you’re bad I’m going to pour 
these tomatoes down your back, butif you’re 
a ’vangelist I’ll go get another spoon.” 

Indeed, it was hard for an imitation 
tough to gain respect even in his own home 
—although sometimes really bad men were 
afraid of some woman or other. The only 
person on earth who could scare Ben 
Thompson was the queen of his affections, 
of whom he stood in deadly terror. Joel 
Fowler’s wife could make him stand hitched 
at any time; and Straightgoods Allen, of 
old White Oaks camp, never attempted 
to run any bluff on the inside of his own 
threshold. 

Thus discredited, where could a poor 
desperado go? In time, a great many of 
them found a more congenial atmosphere 
east of the Mississippi than west of the 
Missouri. A friend of mine, a very good 
horse thief from Wyoming—who always 
justified his acts by saying that he never 
stole from anybody but an Eastern man, 
and one who had plenty of horses to spare— 
used to makea living inChicago, as, perhaps, 
Bill Germaine did in New York, by posing 
as an artist’s model. 

“T certainly did tell things scary to that 
fellow,”’ he confessed to me; “‘I had to do 
it. I wore two guns for him, and wore ’em 
low, and I shore looked fierce. I filed a few 
notches on the handle of one Colt, and I 
always turned it out, eareless-like. Folks 
would come in and look at me from across 
the table, and once in a while they’d ask me 
how many men did I ever kill. Then I 
looks thoughtful, and says I: ‘I don’t 
remember exactly, but I think it was eight 
or ten—somewhere along in there.’”’ 

Not that one could call this artless soul 
anything of a pretender, for life was one 
bright comedy to him, and he imposed only 
on those who asked him to do so. 


Pat Garrett’s Gloves. 


To show the horror of the real West at ultra- 
Westernism, I may best again cite my 
friend Pat Garrett, who admits that when 
he first came into the Pecos Valley from the 
Panhandle buffalo range he was wearing 
long hair because he couldn’t get it cut; 
and likewise a pair of buffalo leggins about 
three feet long, to piece down the bottom 
of his trousers—he was six feet four and one- 
half inches tall, and could not always get 
his fit at a frontier store. Ona late mounted 
journey over the country which we both 
knew a quarter of a century ago, and which, 
in its day, was woolly as any, Garrett wore 
clothing which would have left him incon- 
spicuous on Broadway. One day, seeing 
that he had worn out his gloves and could 
get no more, I offered him a pair from my 
own kit, provided that he would promise in 
advance to wear them, which he thought- 
lessly did. Now, these gloves had been 
purchased as a souvenir, being orthodox 
cow-puncher regalia, with red embroidery 
and a long leather fringe on the cuff. He 
always took them off when he saw any one 
coming, and one morning, when we were 
riding into a settlement, I was disgusted to 
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see that he had ruined my souvenir by cut- 
ting off all the fringe! He was afraid of 
being thought Western. 

I had with me a pair of English-cut 
buckskin riding breeches, most comfortable 
for saddle wear, which I had owned for 
twelve years and never worn, since they had 
always seemed too Western for the East, 
and too Eastern for the West. Alas! they 
were now too Western for the West, where 
buckskin is eel strictly tabooed, no 
matter how severely cut. Garrett would 
not let me putthemon. One cold morning 
in the mountains I rebelled and got into the 
buckskins; and seeing that it troubled 
Garrett very much, I kept them on after 
that for a few days. As we approached 
the town of Roswell he could conceal his 
nervousness no longer. 

“It’s not so much on my account,” said 
he apologetically, “but I’m an official under 
the United States Government, and I ought 
to be careful whom I associate with. For 
Heaven’s sake, man, haven’t you got any 
human pants?” 

The West demands that it be considered 
not Western, but just human. It is to be 
feared that the typical Alkali Ike, who 
wears a long knife and ties his pistol down, 
and who addresses you as ‘‘ Young feller,” 
would be very difficult to find in the West 
to-day. 

The would-be killer never existed save in 
fungoid fashion, and even thus is scarce 
to-day. In time he must be lost utterly 
in the swift whirl of American events. It 
is libel to call him Western. The West is 
responsible for her own children, even 
though they be wild and bad ones, but she 
ought not to be asked to mother a cuckoo 
product. ‘‘The babes of the West were 
giants, because that was a land of giants. 
The Indian, the hunter, the plainsman, the 
cowboy will not die. They will but pass 
back among their people whence they came. 
They will vanish upon the edge of the plains. 
They will look down upon us from the hills 
in some immortal form.” Not this the 
fate of the imitation desperado. He is no 
product of the West, but is a misconcep- 
tion assigned to the West. He has no 
ancestry and no environment back of him, 
and will hold no place upon the page of 
history. Cheap, brazen, oroide, counter- 
feit, unable to stand the acid, he must 
perforce pass out of circulation, winning 
only the reward of insincerity and pretense. 


*““The Salt of Sincerity”’ 


The one quality in a man’s character most 
valued on the frontier was sincerity, and it 
was recognized that insincerity rarely goes 
with courage. The man must ‘“‘come 
through.’”’ The man who went into the 
hills, who forded a bad water, who went into 
any dangerous undertaking and ‘‘came 
through’”’ was the man respected. The 
advance of civilization into the West meant 
the curtailment of much individual liberty, 
but the best men of the West, the men who 
have made the West what it is, were those 
that accepted the necessities that go with 
the law. The skilled use of weapons was 
once desirable if not necessary in the West, 
butitisnolongerso. Iused to knowa man 
who spent a half-hour each evening practic- 
ing at whirling his gun over, and firing it 
just as he presented it butt forward and 
apparently harmless. ‘‘That’s the way to 
get a fellow who asks you for your gun,” 
said he. One day he committed some 
petty crime, and an officer went to arrest 
him. He pretended to surrender and hand 
over his gun, but whirled it over, fired, and 
killed the officer. They hanged him then; 
so that, after all, his accomplishment did 
not amount to much, and he founded no 
permanent family tree. 

Some day there will arise a publisher who 
will print a novel about a Western man who 
is just a man. Perhaps he will find some 
artist who will paint a picture of some 
Western character and make him just a 
man. If this departure from the ancient 
and accepted foundry output shall prove 
profitable—as very likely it will—the result 
will be the routing out from his last lurking 
place of the imitation bad man. His only 
record then will remain on the gravestones 
of the big, sane, law-loving land west of the 
Missouri. The epitaph of the would-be 
desperado is that which in time comes to be 
written over all insincerity: ‘‘ Died of self- 
deception.” There is no poorer epitaph 
than that. 
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Poultry GIVEN 
Lessons 
The safest and most profitable 
investment for anyone with a large or 
small patch of land, or back yard is rais- 
ing poultry and eggs. The course of free 
lessons are especially adapted for the be- 
ginner, although everyone who is now raising 
poultry for profit or pleasure will find many 
heipful hints and pointers. 
} The course is GIVEN to every new or renewed sub- 
ff scription to COMMERCIAL POULTRY at 50 centsa 
My year. This monthly magazine, from 64 to 148 pages each | 
| issue, is handsomely illustrated and is brilliantly edited by 
Wf J-&.Schureman, who is a recognized authority on poultry. 
| The FREE course of lessons are in typewritten form and 
I] are comprehensiv and ractical, consisting of 
1. Poultry House Construction. 
2. Selecting a Breed. 
3. Feeds and Feeding. 
4. Mating up the Breeding Stock. 
Ss Incubation, Natural and Artificial. 
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. Care of the Chicks. 
. Preparing four Winter. 
. Preparing for the Show Room. 
. Winter Care of the Flock. 
10. Summer Care of the Flock. 
11. Poultry Diseases and Remedies. 
12. General Poultry Information. 
\ Send 50 cents today for a year's subscription to 
\ COMMERCIAL POULTRY and your name will 
N. be enrolledas a student for the FREE Course 
of Lessons. Money back if not satisfied. 


Address COMMERCIAL POULTRY 
63 Washington St.,Dept.10 4 
CHICAGO é 


Fasten your 
Z papers together 

securely by using Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


. 0.K.” Paeeoders 


The ‘*O.K.’’ has the advantage of a 
Wf piercing point, which penetrates every 
HM sheet, and holds them together with a 
bull-dog grip. They are handsome, compact, 
strong, always ready for use, require no machine 
for putting them on or taking them off, and they 
always work. 

Made in three sizes, and put up in brass 
MN boxes, of 100 fasteners each. 

At all stationers. Liberal discount to the 
trade. Send 10c for box of 50 assorted 
j sizes. Booklet free. 

James V. Washburne, Mfr., 
253 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 
New York 


ants, Roses 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit 


and Ornamental Trees 
The best by 52 years test, 1200 acres, 
40 in hardy roses, none better 
grown, 44 greenhouses of Palms, ~ 
Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 
blooming Roses and other things 
too numerous to mention. Seeds, — 
Plants, Roses, Etc., by mail post- 
paid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. You will be interested in our 
. extraordinary cheap offers of over half 
a hundred choice collections in Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, 
Ete. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE, Send for 
it today and see what values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 226, Painesville, Ohio 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and all skintroubles, ‘4 lit- 
tle higher in price perhaps than 
semis) iyitations, buta reason fortt.” De- 
lightful after shaving and after bathing. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic ¥ 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 
tor and supply catalogue free. 
Booklet ‘Care and Feeding of Chicks"’ 10 cents. 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 

Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa. | 


FREE TRIAL 
50 cent 


Sho 
Only field not overworked. 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- i 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy | 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. ia 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and largest School of its kind.”" 


Separate courses. 


en re a ST STS 
Preston Pigeon Farm Co., Morton, Pa. 


Breeders and importers of highest grade Squab Stock. 
tion just arrived —of Maltese in all colors, Red Corneaux, Runt: 
Mondaines and Polish Lynx. Correspondence solicited. 
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LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways and Their Work 


PHOTO. BY H.C. PHILLIPS, PHILADELPHIA 
Owen Wister 
Author of Lady Baltimore 


Mr. Wister and the Syndicate 


HE literary syndicate moves in many 
a mysterious way, whether its home- 
_ office be on Broadway or Fleet Street, but 
| for a certain sort of ‘‘enterprise”’ it must be 
admitted that the British institution has its 
_ American cousin hopelessly distanced. The 
latter orders what it wants from an author 
_onshort notice, but it at least has an appre- 
ciation of distance and makes a certain al- 
_Jowance for the Atlantic Ocean. Notsothe 
English concern. It—or, at any rate, one 
of the species with ‘main offices”’ in London 
_—wrote only the other day to Owen Wister 
in this wise: 
Dear Sir: 
We would like you to do a novel 
for serialization through our agency. 
We would want the completed manu- 
script to be in our hands by March 
Ist, 1906. Entire length, 190,000 
words; each chapter to end with 
dramatic climax; scene to be laid in 
some quarter of the British Isles, 
especial locality to be named later. 
Kindly advise in regard to this at 
your earliest opportunity, and oblige 
Yours very truly, 
Buggins & Blank Lit. Synd. 


Will Allen White, Fashion Critic 


: ee ERS of his charming sketches of 
| life in a small town can well understand 
that William Allen White is wedded to 
Emporia, Kansas, and the newspaper edi- 
torial desk which he there adorns. But 
about twice a year Mr. White, out of a hard 
sense of duty, wrenches up stakes and comes 
East. The latest wrench occurred quite 
recently and, as ever theretofore, Mr. White 
“appeared in New York and Philadelphia 
looking like a walking advertisement for 
the salubrious qualities of the Kansas 
climate. 
“Why, Mr. White,’’ exclaimed one woman 
whom he met at luncheon, ‘‘aren’t you a 
Tittle stouter than when I saw you last?” 
__ “Probably,” said White, “quite probably. 
LT usually am.” 
And, a moment later, whensheremarked: 
“What delicious salad! ’?—— : 
“ Madam,” he answered, “‘it is more than 
delicious: it has a real heart-interest.’’ 
__ That same afternoon Mr. White sat in a 
box at a matinée and looked out over the 
audience with no small degree of interest. 
| “It’s much darker than the last time I was 
here,’ he murmured. 
_ “Darker?” repeated his. host. 
: “Yes. How fashions in hair change! 
Now, only a few years ago this would have 
been like looking over a box of lemons.”’ 


. 
. 
. Rex Beach’s Melodrama 


IEOPLE who know Rex Beach asa short- 
| story writer—and, still more, people 
who knew him as a business man—will be 
somewhat surprised to learn that he once 
wrotea melodrama. Yet the truth must be 
told: he did write it, and it was produced. 
He wrote it one morning; it was rehearsed 
that afternoon, and was played that even- 
ing. ; 


The whole thing happened at some out- 
post in the Klondike. The proprietor of a 
concert-hall at that particular metropolis 
found that his audiences were falling off 
and decided that he must give them some- 
thing new, but the only new thing he could 
think of was a melodrama—and there was 
no one to write it. However, the pro- 
prietor, with true Yankee enterprise, had 
posters printed announcing ‘‘a new melo- 
drama” for a specific night, and trusted 
to luck to bring along the book of the play. 

Luck brought it, but only at the last 
minute, when the proprietor, then almost 
in despair, confided his woes to Mr. Beach. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he said, 
“for I ain’t got no play, and they’ll prob- 
ably shoot up the whole place if I don’t 
make good.” 

Beach was touched—and went to work. 
He grew interested and turned out the 
wildest tank-drama that ever played north 
of Seattle. Somehow the players stumbled 
through their lines at rehearsal, and at the 
performance that night all went well until 
the last act. 

Mr. Beach, knowing the color of his 
audience and wanting at the same time to 
be realistic, had arranged that when the 
hero entered to exclaim, ‘‘The wretch is 
dead at last and virtue triumphs,” the 
stage-manager should hand out a bleeding 
heart fresh from the butcher’s shop across 
the way, but when this odd piece of stage- 
property was produced a Swede in the 
audience bellowed : 

“Ted at last? Yoost look at id! De 
blood’s ban try t’ree hours!”’ 


Walt Whitman’s Door-Plate 


| the Aerocar. 


N THE door of Walt Whitman’s house | 


in Camden, New Jersey, there re- 
mained, until a few years ago, the old door- 
plate engraved with Walt Whitman’s name. 
One day a visitor from New York, a youth 
whose devotion to Whitman was un- 
bounded, asked for admittance to the house 


and was most courteously shown through | 


the rooms by the tenants. It was not until 
he was leaving that he mentioned the plate 
upon the old-fashioned front door. 

“‘T see,’’ he observed, ‘‘that you have the 
Whitman door-plate. You are very lucky 
to have been able to keep it.” 

His host, to whom the Whitman enthu- 
slasm was a quantity unknown, showed 
mild surprise. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘we haven’t got a door- 
plate, so we've just left this one where it 
was.” 

“Might—might one buy it?” asked 
the visitor tentatively. ‘“‘I suppose you 
wouldn’t wish to part with it?” 

“Oh, no—no,” said the owner positively ; 
“we wouldn’t want to sell that. People 
seem to like to look at it. No, we wouldn’t 
want to sellit. At least, a man would have 
to have a good deal of money to throw away 
before he could buy it.” 

“‘T suppose so,”’ said the visitor humbly, 


and then added curiously: ‘‘But if any one | 
wanted it and were willing to pay for it, | 


how much would you sell it for?”’ 

The tenant of the house smiled im- 
portantly. 

““Why,’’ he said, “‘I wouldn’t let any- 
body have that door-plate for less than five 
dollars.” 

“And,” said the visitor afterward when 
he told the story, ‘‘the point is yet to come: 
I did not have the five dollars.”’ 


Mr. Gilder’s Business Training 


EW who know Richard Watson Gilder 
as a poet and a magazine editor will be 
ready to believe that he was ever a railroad 
manandasoldier. Theslim figure, the de- 
liberate speech, the whole air of a scholar, 
which so properly belong to the author of 
The Great Remembrance, are in no sense 
suggestive of business or of war. Yet Mr. 
Gilder at least once enlisted in the army, 
was next employed by a railroad, and was 
later the chief executive of a newspaper. As 
a mere lad of nineteen he was a private in 
Landis’ Philadelphia Battery during the so- 
called Emergency Campaign of 1863; for 
the next year he was actively engaged in 
the railroad service, and at last he became 
managing editor of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Advertiser. 
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The car of to-day, to-morrow, and years to come. 
—Built by practical men.— 


The one motor car driven by a reliable, test-proven air-cooled motor. 

There must be a good motor to make a good automobile. Water-cooled 
motors have many troubles — the perfect water-cooled motor has yet to come. 

The perfect Air-cooled motor is here. It is the air-cooled motor of the 
Aerocar. 

Because of its wonderful efficiency in power ; because of the saving in weight; 
because of simplicity and strength in mechanical construction ; because of its 
uniformly smooth working—runs steady, with the rhythm of an electric 
dynamo ;—because it is the same reliable sure-working motor under all 
climatic conditions,—midsummer or midwinter makes no difference, there’s 
nothing to freeze nor nothing to thaw ;— because of ease of control, economy 
of maintenance ; because it will develop continuous higher power, for weight, 
and give greater speed than any other motor ; because of its assured reliability 
and greater durability of service. 

The body of the Aerocar compares most favorably with any other automobile, either foreign or American. 
It embodies the best features of each, is graceful in design, is most comfortably roomy, is luxuriously up- 
holstered, and finished along the strictly high standard of up-to-date demands. 

We courteously ask the opportunity to give a practical demonstration of the superiority, in every way, of 


Try before you buy. Know why before you put money in a motor car. 

Aerocar 1906. 24 h.p. Four cylinders. Five passengers. 45 miles an hour. 104 inch wheel base. 
Shaft drive. Sliding gear transmission. Three speeds forward and reverse. Leather- 
faced cone clutch. [follow steel dash. Four sight lubricator on dash. Vool box on running 
board. 34x4 tires. 9-inch road clearance. Weight 2,000 pounds. Fully equipped, ready 
for the road, including two large glass headlights, $2,800 f. o. b. Detroit. 

Exhibited and demonstrated at the Automobile Shows in New York and Chicago. 
Write for descriptive literature E. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Low Rates to California 


The land of perpetual spring and wondrous scen- 
ery, with all its advantages of health and increasing 
prosperity, its delightful homes in city, village 
and country, its agricultural possibilities, are 
brought within reach of all by the low fare from 
Chicago on the 


Tourist Sleepers 


‘| of the 


a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Destinations: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, and a dozen other California resorts. 
These trains afford every requisite to safe and 
enjoyable travel, the tourist sleepers being models 
of comfort and the dining service perfect in every 
respect. Rate for a double berth, Chicago to Cal- 
ifornia, only $7.00. Leave Union Passenger 
Station, Chicago, 6.05 p. m. and 10.25 p. m. daily. 


Personally conducted tourist excursions at 10.25 p. m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Upon request to F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, you 
may obtain full information and booklets free. 


BURPEE'S Fart Annual for 1906 


Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the Alain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK’S New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY ! the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this magazine and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROSES, SHRUBS. FREE book 100 —all different—for the names of two col- 
STAM PS lectors and 2c. postage. 1000 Mixed Foreign 
Stamps 12c, 40 different U. S. Stamps 10c. Set N. Y. State Revs , 


6 var.,10c. We buy stamps. Buying list, 5c. Agents wanted. 50% 
Lists free. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


TREE 


describes 528 varieties and tells how 

to plant andcareforthem. Everyone 
interested in choice Nursery Stock should have a copy. | 
QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No. 4 Main St., NEWARK, N.Y. | °°: 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE PRIVATE CAR CONTROVERSY 


ago in conversation with one of our agents. 
Mr. Sessions is essentially a grower—one of 
the most successful in the country—one 
who makes his peach orchard pay him all 
the way from $50 to $120 an acre net profit. 

‘With private car line service,” says Mr. 
Sessions, ‘‘ buyers come to us—to our very 
doors —because they know this service will 
deliver in good condition what they buy. 
That makes a good market. Indifferent 
service keeps out the buyers. That makesa 
poor market and throws our fruit into Chi- 
cago where the market is almost always glut- 
ted with fruit that goes across the lake by 
boat. Chicago commission men work to keep 
it glutted. We have had commission-house 
solicitors running up and down our streets 
here soliciting shipments, when they knew 
Chicago was already overstocked. That was 
to get our fancy peaches at a low, glutted 
market price, so they could be reshipped to 
other points at a profit. The effect of such 
a situation—growers deprived of efficient 
refrigerator car service—is doubly bad. It 
depresses prices and it causes quality to 
deteriorate. In an overstocked market 
fancy peaches will not bring enough more 
than common ones to pay for the extra cost 
and labor put into growing high quality. 
One of the greatest benefits of the private 
car service is that it has encouraged us to 
strive for quality. With that service, when 
we grow fancy peaches, we know we can get 
a good market for them.” 

Mr. J. R. Wylie, of Shelby, Michigan, 
supports Mr. Sessions with this testimony 
on Chicago asa market: ‘‘This last summer 
I shipped plums to two points, Chicago and 
Dayton, Ohio. The same kind of plums 
went to both places. My Chicago shipment 
averaged 80 cents a bushel net; my Dayton 
shipment averaged $1.45 a bushel net.” 

A leaf from our own experience corrobo- 
rates both Mr. Sessions and Mr. Wylie. 
Last fall representatives of two large 
Eastern fruit houses came West to buy 
Michigan peaches. They wanted to ship in 
private cars. At the Michigan points served 
by private cars they found competing buy- 
ers. They also discovered that quantities 
of Michigan peaches were being dumped 
into Chicago by boat and by rail from 
points not covered by the private car 
service. Those agents forthwith came to 
Chicago, went on the open market in South 
Water Street, and there bought Michigan 
peaches for shipment East at lower prices 
than they would have had to pay over in 
Michigan at points served by private cars. 
More than 400 cars were thus handled. 

According to commission men of a certain 
kind—the kind who are the source of prac- 
tically all agitation against the car lines— 
the private cars check rather than develop 
the fruit-growing industry. In view of 
what has been shown as to growers’ and 
shippers’ views it may be asked: ‘‘Have 
the commission men a motive?’’ Let us 
look at an example of what used to bea 
not infrequent experience of fruit shippers 
before the guarantees of the private car 
service were thrown around the business. 


A Case from Georgia 


Not many seasons ago a grower in Georgia 
shipped two cars of peaches to an Indiana 
city. The consignee wired the grower that 
both cars arrived in ‘‘bad condition,”’ inti- 
mating that the price would have to be cut. 
The grower asked the car line agent’s advice 
as to what he should do about it. He was 
advised: ‘‘Those cars left here in good 
condition and are, undoubtedly, in good 
condition now. Our reports will back up a 
lawsuit and probably enable you to collect 
for your peaches; but law is always expen- 
sive and you will probably save money by 
going yourself to Indiana now.” 

The grower took that advice. His 
peaches had reached their destination on 
Friday; he did not reach there until Mon- 
day. Going as a buyer to the consignee 
firm (its members did not know him per- 
sonally) he found some of his own peaches 
exposed for sale in fine condition. 

*‘Got 150 crates as good as those?’”’ he 
asked, indicating packages stenciled with 
his own name. 

‘“Sure,” was the prompt answer. ‘‘We’ve 
got parts of two cars still on track—fine 
peaches all the way through. Come down 
and see ’em.”’ 

The grower accompanied the commission 
man, saw his own peaches still in good con- 
dition after lying on a side track nearly 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


three days, and then told his name. He was 
paid, without discount for bad condition. 

A final word of testimony from the car 
lines’ enemy: the Fruit Trade Journal is 
the organ of the commission men in their 
fight on the car lines. In the issue of Sep- 
tember 23, 1905, forecasting the Michigan 
crop situation in a letter from St. Joseph, 
Michigan, that paper said: 

“Tt is now evident that the Michigan 
peach crop will foot up 6,000,000 bushels. 
. . . The marketing of fruit in south- 
western Michigan has been completely 
revolutionized within the past few years. 
There was a time when the entire crop was 
thrust upon Chicago and Milwaukee and 
the grower suffered materially from low 
prices resulting from a glutted market. 
Now the fruit belt, from the beginning of 
strawberries in June until the picking of the 
latest apples in October, is the Mecca of 
fruit buyers from every part of the country, 
and the refrigerator car and steamboat do 
the rest.” 

In some quarters it has been made to 
appear that the convenience of the public 
is deliberately defied and made to suffer 
through the operation of the private freight 
cars. A cunning attempt to prejudice the 
public is made by the assertion that the 
railroads are so subservient to the Armour 
interests that they sidetrack passenger 
trains to let trains of these private cars 
pass; that the American citizen is held up 
on a switch so that the train of private 
freight cars may have the right-of-way and 
not be interrupted in the work of earning 
mileage for a rapacious corporation. 


The Hold-Up Theory 


Now it may be a fact that in some isolated 
instances local passenger trains have been 
sidetracked to let pass a through freight 
containing private cars. I do not know of 
such an instance, but it is possible that the 
exigencies of practical railroad operation 
might have brought this about in rare in- 
stances, but it is not a fact that this sort of 
occurrence is a part of the system of our 
operation or a logical result of it. Is there 
any reader of this paper who frequently 
travels on local passenger trains who has 
not, at some time or other, been in a side- 
tracked coach that has been passed by a 
freight train made up of cars of miscella- 
neous kind and ownership? I think we have 
all had that experience. Certainly the 
experience is common enough to render 
absurd the insinuation that the railroads of 
this country are so dominated by the 
Armour or any other private car lines or 
packing interests that they make a practice 
of giving trains of such cars precedence 
over their passenger service and thereby 
subject the traveling public to delay, in- 
convenience and indignity. Incidentally, 
it may be said that the slow passenger time 
from Chicago to New York is 30 hours and 
that the fastest ‘‘private freight’’ time is 
60 hours. 

However, I make no denial of the fact that 
the private car service, so far, at least, as 
the Armour lines are concerned—and I 
am willing to concede as much to com- 
peting lines—is so organized that its cars 
are not permitted to lag on the way, to 
loiter at division points, or in any way to 
fail in delivering their cargoes at their 
destinations in the shortest possible time 
consistent with sound, safe and reasonable 
railroad operation. In other words, energy, 
diligence and perseverance are used in a 
systematic way to transport the fruits, 
produce and meats as quickly and in as 
perfect condition as may be. The perish- 
able nature of the product demands 
“RUSH,” and it is believed that this is 
distinctly a service to the grower, the 
shipper using the cars, and to the public 
buying the fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats carried in them —a service that needs 
no apology. If the ‘‘fast”’ fruit and meat 
car service were allowed suddenly to lapse 
and fall back to the old-time running 
schedules, the result would be a public out- 
cry and protest which would be shared in by 
the very people who are now sharpest in 
their criticism of the ‘‘fast’’ private freight 
trains and which would astonish the entire 
public. 

Some critics of the private car system are 
at great pains to create the impression that 
the mileage which the railroads pay the 
‘owners of the private cars as rental is so 
large that there should be no charge at all 


to the shipper for refrigeration. I will not 
ask the reader to accept my own statement 
that such a revenue would be a wholly 
inadequate compensation, but I will refer 
to the testimony of a practical railroad 
man not interested in the Armour car lines. 
Mr. J. S. Leeds, of the Santa Fé, made this 
statement under oath: 

“The fact of the business is, the mileage 
that a car earns in the California fruit 
business will not maintain it. It will not 
pay the interest on its cost and pay for ad- 
ministration expenses or the organization 
and the replacement out of the mileage that 
it would earn. If this is true the refrigera- 
tion of these commodities should pay a 
profit and should also pay its share of the 
maintenance and the expense of the opera- 
tion of the line.”’ 

It should be noted that the California 
business gives the longest haul, the most 
profitable mileage in the country. 


The Freight-Rate Question 


Sensational periodicals have indulged in 
much and violent comment regarding the 
freight rates given to the packers on dressed 
meats and other packing-house products as 
compared with the rates on live cattle, con- 
tending that when a rate on products as 
low or lower than that on live cattle is given 
a natural and fundamental law of rate 
making is controverted. More than this, 
it is contended that such a circumstance is 
prima facie evidence that the packers have 
a dominant and ‘‘monopolistic’”’ power 
over the railroads and their freight rates, 
and that those United States statutes 
known as the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the Elkins Amendment have been violated. 
This matter was thoroughly tried out in the 
famous ‘‘Cattle Case’? heard by Judge 
Bethea in the United States Circuit Court 
sitting at Chicago. In his opinion, filed 
December 2, 1905, about a month ago, 
Judge Bethea, after a careful consideration 
of over one thousand pages of testimony 
taken before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and about three thousand 
pages of testimony taken in his own court, 
made the following findings of facts: 

‘That the live-stock rates are reasonable 
in themselves; these rates are equal to or 
less than the rates on dressed meats and 
packing-house products between the same 
points. 

“That the cost of carrying live stock is 
greater than that of carrying dressed meats 
and packing-house products. In these 
cases as to the particular commodities in 
question, the evidence shows that the de- 
fendant railroad companies pay out a much 
larger amount in damages for losses arising 
from the carriage of live stock than they do 
for losses arising from the carriage of 
dressed meats and packing-house products, 
in proportion to the value of the products 
carried, and more in damages per car re- 
gardless of the value. This makes the risk 
of carriage greater for live stock. 

“The rates in question given to the 
packers at Missouri River and St. Paul were 
the result of competition. 

“That the competition in question did 
not result from agreement of the defendants, 
but was actual, genuine competition. 


“That the rates for carrying packers’ | 


products and dressed meats were remu- 
nerative. 

“‘That the welfare of the public, includ- 
ing the shippers, consumers and all localities 
and markets, does not seem to be materially 
affected by the present rates.” 

The essential finding of the court as to the 
law was as follows: ‘‘The evidence above 
shows that Section 1 has not been violated 
—the rates were not unreasonable.” 

Commenting upon this, the Chicago Legal 
News said: ‘‘Judge Bethea, in his opinion, 
declares that the prima facie case as made 
by the findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been overthrown by the 
evidence taken before him.” 

This whole contention could not have 
been more thoroughly thrashed out than 
in this trial which lasted a month and in- 
volved examination of four thousand pages 
of testimony. The finding of the court 
should, it seems to me, most effectively 
settle this phase of the controversy, both 
as to the facts and the principles involved. 

Editor’s Note —This is the second in a series of 
six articles by Mr.'Armour presenting the packers’ 
side of the several questions relating to their 
business which have been before the public. 
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from wind, cold, dampness, dust, rain and disease germs when out: — 


tives wanted. Express 
Chicago. @, A. POND, 1035 Winthrop Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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trated Catalogue free. 
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These Diamonds Are True Gems 
THEY SELL THEMSELVES 

Every one of the finest color—scintillating, brilliant, 
flawless. May we send you, at our expense, one of these 
Diamonds for you to test, examine and prove before you 
payapenny? Or simply tell usin general what you wish. 
If you say to us: ‘‘ Use your own judgment and send me on 
approval, at your expense, something not to cost over 
$—" —you certainly will be more than pleased with the 
personal care given your order. Remember — 

MARSHALL’S DIAMONDS 
stand on their merits. You are not expected or desired 
to fayanything or to £eef anything untilyou are thoroughly 
If you like what we send 
you and wis to keep it, then pay PART down and the 
balance on EASY PAYMENTS. We will give you Eight 
Long Months in which to pay for what you select. 


OUR JANUARY SUGGESTIONS 
9100 


Beautiful Twin Stone Ring, Tiffany Setting (see A 
above). Pay $20.00 down and $10.00 a $92 00 
Spot cash price. . ° * . 
$50 Tiffany Setting, just as shown (see B above). Pay 
$10.00 down and §5.00 per month. Spot $46 00 
cash price . 2 . 3 a - = . « 
$37 Fancy Belcher Setting (see 
i C above). Pay §7.40 down 
) and $3.20 a month. 
Cash price . ‘a E: $34.00 
$15 For Locket and Chain with 
full err TK asshown. Pay 
$3.00 down and $1.50 per 
month. Spot cash price $13.80 
Ask for our New Booklet “* How 
to Buy a Diamond.” It will help 
you select. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
W.S.Hyde, Jr., Pres.A.S. True,Sec. 
101 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Introductory Offer 


We want every community to | 
realizethe advantages of using 
Ann Arbor Gasoline Vapor 
Lamps. We will, for a limited | 
time, send on receipt of $4.00 our | 
Model 114 lamp, as shown in the | 
cut, in brass or oxidized copper, 
prepaid to any part of the U. S. | 
Give full 100 candle power light at | 
cost of less than 4c. per hour. ( 
Every lamp guaranteed. Ifnotsatisfactory } 
return after 30 days’ use, and we will refund 
your money. We mean exactly this. Refer- 
ences, Dun or Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send | — 
for complete catalog. SUPERIOR MFG. CO.,” 

275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ‘ 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. | 
THE LApiESs’ HoME JOURNAL and -THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it | 
sure: All you need is faith in yourself. | 
If you think you’re going to amount to ; 
something, write to j 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


eg rs: Pond’s Transparent 


Wind and Weathe 


Shield “ Patentea” 


S) Fits any hooded top go-ca 
) English carriage or chil 
dren's carriage. Indispens 
able for sick or delicate 
babies. Permits child to ge 
outdoors regardless of weather. 
Physicians recommend 
Made of special material, v 
durable—not glass. Can be 
rolled up when notinu 
Write today for illustrated 
| booklet and special offer. 
Our new baby ca ge 
especially adapted for 
winter and summer U 
(/)} will interest you. Ask 
- q / for it. Local representa= 
charges prepaid. Reference Mutual Bank, 


made to appear straight by 
the PERFECT LEG FORM. 
Light—comfortable— unde- 
tectable. (Patent allowed 
Dec. 12, 05.) 
Wear them 10 days. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 
Price two dollars ($2.00). 
Sent in plain package with 
complete instructions. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 
THE SYM-FORM CO. 
222 Monroe Street, Chicago 


can be earned ewenings by 
giving Stereopticon or Mo 

ing Picture Exhibitions. 
Small capital required. Illus 


Tells how to start. 


40 Fine pure bred chickens, 
Breeds ducks, geese and _ turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Largest poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. end 
4c. for fine 70-page poultry book and catalog. 


we RF. NEUBERT, Box 786, MANKATO, MINN. 
st 
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THE MILL AT WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


»st patience, and notified the chairman 
aat he would move to take the bill from 
ae committee. Then it developed that the 
ble Pennsylvanian had framed up a clear 
iajority of the Senate—including the 
Yemocrats, although this was such an 
xcellent py measure—that was pledged 
> pass the bill. Beveridge was still ob- 
urate, however, and on June 19, Quay 
mally moved to take the bill from the 
ymmittee. He had a majority pledged to 
ass it; but discharging a Senatorial com- 
iittee is pretty discourteous, too. Some 
iembers of the majority deprecated it, not 
‘ocessarily because they sympathized with 
everidge, but because the act would be in 
erogation of the dignity of a Senator. Then 
was agreed that the committee should 
»port the bill out on the third day of the 
ext session. This was done (in December, 
02). The committee’s report, of course, 
as adverse. Quay had his majority 
ledged to pass the measure, but Beveridge 
adhis friends, under the rule of ‘‘ courtesy,” 
roceeded to talk it to death. Quay was 
derly and in bad health. Beveridge was 
dung and hardasnails. Each of these lead- 
’s of the fight had to be in his seat almost 
mtinuously throughout the winter and 
wring lest the other take strategic advan- 
ige of his absence to blow him up. This 
‘st of endurance was pleasant exercise to 
ie gentleman from Indiana, but death to 
1egentleman from Pennsylvania. Senator 
rye, the presiding officer, thought the 
‘ibustering was hurting the Senate. 
senator Hanna thought it was poor busi- 
ass. So they took a hand, and an agree- 
ent was reached which really gave 
everidge what he had been fighting for. 
his agreement proposed that Oklahoma 
ad Indian Territory should be admitted 
4 one State, Arizona and New Mexico as 
ae. If Hanna and Quay had lived no 
oubt this agreement would already have 
2en carried into effect. 
Both died. Last October the Enterprise 
ank at Allegheny failed, its cashier com- 
itting suicide, and the Pennsylvanian 
‘owd was pretty effectually demoralized. 
) with this session a new set of factors came 
‘to prominence. Under a territorial gov- 
inmment, Senator Clark’s great United 
erde mine is assessed for taxation at about 
ie value of one month’s output; other big 
)pper mines proportionately. Railroad 
“xesarelow. They say that their interests 
ive always been singularly successful in 
pressing the territorial legislature with 
\eir views about the sacredness of vested 
iterests. It is argued, with much plausi- 
lity, that they might be equally successful 
‘ith the legislatures of two sparsely-settled 
‘ates. Montana and Nevada have never 
ben at all rough on them. With a big 
‘ate they might have more trouble. 
Of course, there are many good people in 
rizona, especially in Phoenix, which would 
b the capital, who want to be a State all by 
lemselves. Some of them would even be 
illing to hold State offices. At any rate, 
though there is no dispute about Okla- 
oma and Indian Territory, a good deal of 
»position has developed to the joint ad- 
lission of Arizona and New Mexico. 
‘nator Clark has not yet taken the ex- 
me ground adopted by Senator Alger, 
a0 declared on the floor of the Senate that 
ithe bill passed he would dispose of his 
ivestments down there; but the gentle- 
lan from Montana has been exhibiting his 
lonze top-knot and whiskers to admiring 
‘nate galleries rather more assiduously 
tan common, and stories have gone around 
out a powerful mining lobby that was 
ling to let useful members buy choice 
‘pper stocks at attractive figures. The 
bpublican members held a conference on 
oral early in the session, and only 
of them voted for the joint State bill, 
ie 65 against it. However, party pres- 
e will probably get a majority in line. 
Naturally, I don’t vouch for the lobby 
Sries. Nobody ever does. The lobby, in 
it, isa good deal of a bugaboo to scare the 
‘ks at home. Most of the stories ought to 
| printed in the Boy Detective series. 


The other sg an elderly man of powerful 
‘ume, with a look in his dim, blue eye as 
ough he would know a joke if he met one, 
ght have been seen wending his way cau- 
usly—for the floors are rather slippery — 

i the marble halls of the Senate wing. 
disappeared behind the silently swing- 
doors of a committee-room, and in due 
‘le it beeame known that President 


Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
been in to see Senator Knox. Some credu- 
lous persons looked for the prints of his 
cloven foot and the mark where his tail had 
dragged along the corridor. Others sur- 
mised that if he had had cate particu- 
larly devilish on his mind he would have 
telephoned for Knox to come over to 
Philadelphia. If the New York Central is 
opposed to railroad rate legislation, will 

r. Vanderbilt have to go a-lobbying to get 
word with Senator Depew or Senator Platt? 
If the Arizona copper interests are opposed 
to joint Statehood, will not Senator Clark 
know it without the intervention of a lobby? 

It is true there are some lobbyists and 
lobbying. When Senator Elkins’ com- 
mittee was holding its solemn hearings on 
the railroad rate business, a genial little 
gentleman, with a dash of the military in 
his gray goatee, often sat just behind the 
chairman, within easy speaking distance— 
of which he frequently took advantage. 
This was former Senator Faulkner from 
West Virginia, who now has offices as a 
lawyer in the Kellogg Building and is cer- 
tainly actively interested in the railroad 
side of the rate case. Information favor- 
able to that side frequently leaks out to the 
press through his office, by way of keeping 
public opinion normal, as Mr. Bishop ex- 
pressed it. Probably this activity would 
be called lobbying; but it is not believed 
that anybody had to give Senator Elkins a 
love philter to evoke a fond feeling for the 
railroads in his rugged breast. 

As well known as Mr. Faulkner, and as 
much interested in the railroad rate matter, 
is former Senator Chandler, now president 
of the Spanish Claims Commission. But 
his interest is all on the other side—that is, 
in favor of rateregulation. Thearguments, 
oral and written, that he makes are intended 
to influence legislation, and so, probably, 
must be classed as lobbying, although, 
without any doubt, he does it for no per- 
sonal profit. 

There is some ragtag-and-bobtail of a 
real lobby, composed of small fry who now 
and again persuade a minor interest that 
they can doit some good. As oftenas not, I 
believe, they can’t; but they do no doubt 
pick up considerable money. A favorite 
avenue to this little graft is alleged influence 
with the press, for they all have the right 
idea—namely, that the effective influencing 
of legislation, except as one member of the 
Senate or House may influence another, is 
done away from Washington. Keeping 
public opinion normal is the great trick, 
for publie opinion finally rules. The rail- 
roads showed that they understood this 
when they got up their immensely expen- 
sive publicity bureau to feed the country 
press and as much of the metropolitan as 
could stand the diet. About everybody 
hunts the same trail to the best of his ability. 

Of lobbying by direct. bribery there is 
probably none. Some indirect methods 
persist. A certain venerable figure is still 
to be seen about the Capitol on most sunny 
days, I believe. He first appeared in the 
palmy times of Collis P. Huntington, and 
it is his sole and responsible duty to hand 
out passes to receptive Western members. 
Drawing mileage from the Government for 
a long haul while riding on a pass makes an 
appreciable addition to the Congressional 
income, and is neater than taking the money 
in ten-dollar bills. Besides, it really does 
not imply the same moral or immoral obli- 
gation to the donor. The idea has grown 
up that Congressmen have a kind of sacred 
vested right to railroad passes, and can 
take them and still vote against the roads. 
Very likely, if the truth were known, a 
pepe ptics of this unprofitable fact lies 

ehind the recent action of the trunk lines 
in shutting off passes. 

At any rate, the roads know well enough 
that the House will pass the railroad rate 
bill. Perhaps they have concluded that it 
would not be right to assist gentlemen who 
wish to be so heedful of the public weal in 
drawing mileage from the public treasury 
to which they are not morally entitled. 
The announcement from so big a man as 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania, that 
he was not going to fight rate regulation, is 
significant of the drift of the most intelli- 
gent railroad opinion. After all, the 
Dolliver bill, which comes with White 
House sanction, is by no means a terrible 
measure. Probably the fight against effect- 
ive regulation of rates will be made after 
the bill becomes a law. 
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Sample Volume Sets 


HIS most unusual Sample Volume Set Sale is the great- 
T est book bargain ever offered. 

This is the opportunity of a lifetime to secure for 
little money, on small monthly payments, the finest set of 
books of its kind ever published. 

During the past year we have, upon request, sent to our 
customers sample volumes (to be returned) for the pur- 
pose of acquainting them with the books we are selling. 

In this way we have been able to give our customers the 
opportunity of seeing one volume of a set of books, so that 
they could kuow just what the entire set was like in every 
respect. 

This plan has been satisfactory to all, but, of course, we 
receive the sample volumes back. These sample volumes 
are in first-class condition ; in fact, just as good as new. 

There is not one of our sample volumes that is more 
harmed than you would injure a book you borrowed from 
a friend and then returned it, yet they are not new goods 
and we cannot sell them at the regular prices. 

Just now we have a special lot of 54 sample volume sets 
of a grand work, ‘“‘ The Library of Historical Romances.”’ 
In fact, this set of books is the standard the world over 
for interest and instruction. 


qpee ‘LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES”? are strong, 
vivid stories, as well as good history. 

No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social 
life of the times they describe. ‘‘ Frederick the Great and His 
Court ”’ isthe most remarkable romance ever issued. 

‘‘Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “ Joseph the 


| 8 Magnificent Volumes 
Size 734 x 514 


These Are the Titles of 
the Eighteen Volumes: 


Napoleon and the Queen of 
Prussia. 

The Empress Josephine. 

Napoleon and Bliicher. 

Queen Hortense. 

Marie Antoinette and Her 


Son. i Second and His Court” are marvels forinterestand instruction. 
Prince Eugene and His “Sans Souci "’ and ‘‘ The Merchant of Berlin" are unrivaled in the entire domain 
Times. of historical romance. All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and 
The Daughter of an Em- loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and has given this 
press. set of books enduring popularity. Hundreds of historical characters are written about 


Joseph II. and His Court. 

Frederick the Great and 
His Court. 

Berlin and Sans-Souci. 

Frederick the Great and 
His Family. 

Goethe and Schiller. 

The Merchant of Berlin 
and Maria Theresa and 
Her Fireman. 

Louise of Prussia and Her 
Times. 

Old Fritz and the New Era. 

Andreas Hofer. 

Mohammed Ali and His 


in these volumes, and their lives and actions are described in the most interesting style 
imaginable. In reading these romances, one really feels they are a part of the time and 
the people they are reading about. 


Here is our Sample Volume Set Offer 


Thousands of sets of ‘‘The Library of Historical Romances,” 18 volumes, are sold 
every year. The price is $40.00 a set, but we can offer youa complete set of 18 volumes, 
17 new volumes and one sample volume, for a little more than one-third the regular 
Price, and if you like, you can pay for the books as follows : $1.00 after examination and 
you have found them satisfactory, and $1.25 a month for 12 months. Thisis a great bar- 
gain. The sets contain 17 new volumes and one sample volume that is just as good as 
new. If they were damaged, we would not send them to you. It is our desire to please, 
not to offend you. We guarantee that the sample volumes are in perfect condition. No 
more hurt in any way than they would be if we had sent them to you and, after look- 
ing at them, you had 


fouse. eturned them to us. D. 
Pikes Vileinad Gaenenil) Soc uecitcte Gea SAMPLE VOLUME SET COUPON 
Parr. for the books. We will 


send them to you all de- 
livery charges prepaid. 
Then you will know that 
what we have advertised 
is the truth, and we know 
you will appreciate this 
as the greatest of ali 
book bargains. 

This is a remarkable 
offer. Sign and mail now 
the sample volume set 
coupon, It costs you 
nothing to-do so, and 
you can then see for 
yourself that these books 
are the biggest bargain 
you have ever heard of, 


A. L. FOWLE NEW YORK 
8 Washington Place 


Dear Sir:—Send me on delivery, charges prepaid, one set 
of the 


Library of Historical Romances 
By MUHLBACK, in 18 volumes, size 73%4 x 534 inches. 


Bound in combination art cloth, red backs stamped in gold, 
with green sides. It is understood that 17 of the volumes are 
absolutely new and that the 18th volume is just as good as 
new. After examination of the hooks, if I decide-to keep 
them I will send you $1, and $1.25 a month for 12 months. If 
I decide not to keep the books after seeing them, I will re- 
turn them, all charges collect. 


These 18 volumes contain 
a history of the great cri- 
ses in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, England, Switzer- 
land, Egypt, France, Hol- 
land, Prussia, during 200 
years of startling events 
told in intensely interest- 
ing and romantic form, 

The books are printed 
upon extra quality of pa- 
per from easy-to-read type 
are, attractively illustrate 
and beautifully bound. 
Titles and ornaments are 
stamped in gold on back. 


Size of fhe volumes ee We Guarantee Ll RD es eo eee ee ee we eee 
seven and three-quarters by 3 
five and one-half inches. phe Scie topbe: justias 
goodasnew. After ex- Add 
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9,000 pages of the most instruct- 
ive and interesting reading ever 
published. 


requested, we will accept 
check in full, less 5 per 
cent. discount for cash. 


° e Representatives to take orders 
Southern California); WANTED ®ee0 5% 


Liberal 


Qualities guaranteed. Unlimited variety. 4il/ Prices. 
re Write 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to remuneration. Apply at once for agency in your section. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California 


for particulars, giving responsible references, to 
A. M,. MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New York City 
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Ridpath’s History of the World , 
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New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 
LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address 
plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause 
great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
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ae ; WESTERN 
line of Greek spearmen work havoc with NEWSPAPER 
the Persian hordes on the field of Mara- ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St. 
thon; to know Napoleon as you know Chicago 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing in- Please mail without cost 


to me Ridpath Sample 


terest with supreme reliability,and makes Pages and full particulars. 


the heroes of history real living men 
and women, and about them he weaves 
the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes in- 
tensely interesting. 200,000 Americans own 
and love Ridpath, Send Coupon To-day. 


Only 


brings the 
complete set, 
balance 
small sums 
monthly 
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later she walked in. He wasthere. He rose 
and kissed her. Upon his lips was the odor 
of those peanuts. 

“Natalie!” he exclaimed, pleased. The 
foreman approached. 

“Have you had your dinner, sir?”’ the 
foreman asked. ‘‘If so, I’ll get mine.” 

““Yep,’’ answered Jimmy. ‘I’ve had my 
dinner. Go ahead.” 

The foreman went. And yet, she did not 
understand. Business, sometimes, so Dol- 
liver had told her, was a matter of pennies. 
She did not know that there were times 
when the only man in a factory who went 
dinnerless, perforce, was the proprietor. 
All the others got their pay regularly but 
himself. But Natalie was not thinking of 
these things. Her eyes had fastened upon 
five ten-dollar bills that lay upon Jimmy’s 
desk. 

“Jimmy,” she said, ‘‘I’ve just got to go to 
New York, to get things for myself and the 
baby. I can’t wait a minute longer, and so 
I thought I’d come right down and 0 

Jimmy Dolliver never winced. ‘“‘How— 
how much do you need?” he asked. She 
looked at the money. 

“Fifty would do me, Jimmy,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I can hardly make it go, but—it 
will do.” 

Jimmy Dolliver hesitated for a moment. 
Then he picked up the money and passed it 
over. ‘Take it along,” he said. ‘‘I’ll go 
home early and see to Jimmy, and you get 
there when you can.’”’ He was just about 
to kiss her once more, when a man stepped 
in with a bill in his hand. 

“Got that fifty for Carter-Welch?”’ he 
queried. Jimmy scratched his head. 

“‘Carter-Welch’ll have to wait,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s the only time they ever had 
to wait for me. I'll have the fifty Monday, 
certain, but not before.” 

“QO. K., Mr. Dolliver,” said the man, as 
he swung out and rattled down the stairs. 
Dolliver smiled at his wife. 

‘‘We like to keep our credit good, you 
see,”’ he said. 

Young Mrs. Dolliver went. ‘‘I should 
think Carter-Welch could wait!’ she 
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And there was something strangely 
altered in the wife of Jimmy Dolliver when 
Jimmy kissed her his welcome home that 


night, and lifted little Jimmy to be kissed. | 


It was intangible, but it was there. 
later she slipped her hand into his. 

“We'll fight it out together, Jimmy,” 
she said; ‘‘and hereafter I'll be a better 
fighter than I’ve been.” 

‘“What?”’ he exclaimed. “‘ Better fighter? 
No one could have been a better fighter 
than you’ve been.’’ He drew her tight. 
‘Natalie, girl!’’ he whispered. 


It was two years later that he came in, 
smiling, one evening. ‘‘Natalie,’’ he said, 
“G_J. Lawsonis going to sell his brownstone 
house downtown. It’s good. I’ve been 
through it. How would you like to buy it, 
little girl?”’ 


And | 


She stared at himinamazement. ‘‘How | 
can we buy it?”’ she asked. 
“With money,” he answered; “our 


money—made out of our business—your 
business and mine, Natalie,”’ he said. 

“The business?”’ she gasped; ‘‘is there 
money in the business?”’ 

“Why, of course,’ he answered; ‘‘it’s 
a good business. It’s always been good. 
From the start we’ve done well. But it 
took money to run—and, now it’s running, 
it brings in money.” 

“You—never thought 
pected it!’’ she protested. 

“Never thought it?’”’ hereturned. ‘‘ Why, 
I’ve always known it. I’ve always seen it. 
I’ve always felt it coming.” 

They bought the Lawson house. 
Lawson was not yet through with it. 

““We’re going to have a ball first, Na- 
talie,” said Genevieve, ‘‘and then we go to 
live abroad.” 

They had the ball. Natalie and Jimmy 
Dolliver went in their own coupé. 

“That is, it’s yours, if you like it,” Jimmy 
said, as they stepped into it that night. 
For she had not known before. ‘‘It’s like 
old times,”’ Jimmy laughed, to cover up her 
confusion. 

“Hello, old man!’’ G. J. Lawson said to 


it; 


But 


thought. eke went to New York. She him later. ‘‘It seems queer, it does, for us 
~ ,snont.tho txr eorefiiils, op onan} 7 olle tn hax thig holl in eae 
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“But—my!”’ she thought; ‘‘it does feel 
good to spend money onceagain! It does!” 

Two women sat next to her on the Chris- 
topher Street car as she came back home. 
On the way the attention of one was at- 
tracted by three Italian women, young and 
lusty, and very dirty, who carried on their 
heads huge packs of wood. 

‘How can they doit?” sighed the woman 
next to Mrs. Jimmy Dolliver. 

The other woman was a philosopher. 
‘“My dear,” she said genially, ‘‘they have 
to live their lives, you know.” 

They have to live their lives! It was anew 
idea to Mrs. Jimmy Dolliver—an idea that 


struck home. She must live herlife. She 
had not considered that before. She had 
taken Jimmy for better, for worse. And 


she must make the very best of the very 
worst. And her life—so far it had been 
rebellion! It could not be thus always. 
She would be poor; Jimmy would be poor. 
She must live her life. A sudden resolve 
thrust itself upon her—she would live her 
life. 

And yet there were things she couldn’t 
understand. On the Monroe trolley, as 
she hung on a strap, she heard two men 
behind her talking. 

“T can’t go away now, not much,’ he 
said; ‘‘I’m afraid. If I’m going to make 
gold chains I’ve got to stay right here in 
town. I’ve got to sell.” 

“‘Afraid—of what?” 
casually. 

“Of Eisenstein-Thalheimer,’”’ returned 
the other with a laugh. ‘‘They’re pushing 
us oe for second place. Look out, your- 
self.”’ 

It seemed incomprehensible, all this. 
What was a business reputation worth if 
it did not bring Jimmy business? What 
was a business worth if it did not bring 
Jimmy money, and luxury, and ease? 

But she-thrust it all behind her. “‘I 
have my life to live,” she told herself: ‘I'll 
live it.” 


the other asked 


wae 


to havea kick-up before we teit, 

And Natalie noticed one thing that sur- 
prised her. The people that knew people 
—that knew her—seemed to know her 
husband much better than they did herself. 
Men stood at attention about him. Men 
sought him out. 
wives to him. 

“Mr. Dolliver, my dear,” they would say.’ 

“Who is Mr. Dolliver?’’ she heard a new 
arrival ask. 

“Dolliver?”’ replied the new arrival’s 
husband. ‘‘Haven’t you ever heard of 
Bisenstein-Thalheimer, manufacturers of 
jewelry here in town?” 

‘‘Oh, of course!’’ was the reply. 

“Well, Dolliver is Hisenstein-Thal- 
heimer, that’s all.’’ It was enough. 

Dolliver, of | Eisenstein-Thalheimer, 
moved into the Lawson house. And Law- 
son moved to Europe—he was retiring, so 


Monroe understood, having made or inher- 


ited his pile. Dolliver shook his head. 

It was a year later that he told his wife 
about it. ‘G. J. Lawson and Genevieve 
have come back to Monroe,” he said. 
“They’re broke. They were broke a year 
ago when I bought the house. I knew, but 
few besides did. They got reckless, that’s 
all. They didn’t know the value of money.” 
He paused. ‘‘By the way,” he added, 
“Lawson has asked me for a job in the 
factory, and I’ve given him one—head 
bookkeeper; private secretary. I had to, 
and besides, Lawson and I can get along 
together, though I expect he’ll lord it over 
me to beat the band.”’ 

Natalie drew a long breath. ‘‘ Well, did 
you ever ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“‘T saw it coming all along,” said Jimmy 
Dolliver. 

“What?” asked she. 

“‘Everything,”’ returned Dolliver. ‘‘Here 
it eee now,” he added, turning into the 
hall. 

For Jimmy, Jr., was coming blithely 
down the stairs. 
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A Boys’ Camping Club 


Boys of America! You lively, fun-loving lads! 
Join our Boys’ Club and enjoy a real “camping- 
out” trip for five weeks in the Maine woods 
next Summer— All railway, camp and_ other 
expenses of each member and his escort paid by 
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Shorten Your Winter 
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Go to Jamaica by one of 
the perfectly equipped ‘‘Ad- 
mirals,’’ the Twin Screw 
U.S. Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 
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ful salt water trip of the winter 
months. Within 24 hours after 
leaving, you are in the warm 
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accommodations in Jamaica 
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** A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
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Thos. Cook & Sons, or 
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and row—climb mountains, 
explore forests, sleep in tents 
—in short, have “the time 
of your life” without cost- 
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Any boy under eighteen who sells the magazine is eligible for 
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issue of the magazine. The copies will be mailed to you entirely without 
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The best light 


Thousands of people 
know perfectly well 


that a carbon oil lamp 


is the best light to read 
by, if it is in order. 

It is not in order un- 
less you have the right 
chimney for it, and that 
is a Macperu. 

My name js on it. 

My Index explains 
all these things fully 
and interestingly; tells 
how to care for lamps. 
It’s free—let me send 
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M ACBETH 9 Pittsburgh. 
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TO FILL 


The Original and Only Genuine 9 


CONKLIN 


Self=Filling Pen 


Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 
instant use. It is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 
by the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the feed channels at the point. 
The quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 
ink from being forced outagain. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
reservoir is used. Always responds 
without kick or balk. Cleans itself as 
easily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle the 
CONKLIN PEN, let us make you our Sfecii/ 
Offer to Fountain Pen Users. Full infor- 
mation, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


THE CONKLIN PEN Co. 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


93 Reade St., New York. 
1652 Curtis St., Denver. 
414 Market St., San Francisco. 
American Agencies, Lt 38S 
Lane, Fleet St., London, E. C., 
Eng. Rae, Munn & Gilbert, 47 
Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 


\" WABASH 
COASTER, WAGON 


“Fun for all—ALL the Year” 

’ A strong work or play wagon; more 
than a toy — fine for any boy. Holds 

3 or 4 children, and will carry any 
load—a sack of flour—a can of 
milk —a bushel of coal ora cake 
of ice. Nothing can afford the 
children as much enjoymentas 

this really substantial wagon— 


one they can take apart and put 
together —can haul to the store 
and coast all the way back —the brake 
contro!s speed and makes ** Wabash fun ”’ safe fun. 
TheWabash Wagon is 34 ins. long; large, roomy box of 
hard wood. Iswell balanced to preventtipping. Handsome 
red running gear—simply constructed ; arranged to turn read- 
ily on narrow walk. All wheels (our exclusive Wabash patent) 
are 11 inches in diameter, are elastic — of wide tread, on steel 
axles —no bumping or pounding. A nobby, solid wagon in 
which any child will have pride and pleasure. Price $4.00. 

Write us for the jolliest book of the day, 

“Fun with a Wagon.’’ Wesend it FREE. 
WABASH MANUFACTURING CO., 2 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 


PAY 
YON DEPOSITS 


q ‘Saving Money by Mail”’ 
on request 


Go 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 
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SHOE, such as is here shown, is the outcome of 
many years of shoe-making. Experience is necessary 
in buying the best hides in large quantities, at the 
right time; exper/ence in forming lasts which take into 
account the 26 bones and 32 muscles of the foot 
and give proper support to each, without cramping 5 
experience in selecting styles that set the metropolitan 
standard; experience in putting the shoe together so 
that it will keep its shape and appearance. 


We say the American Gentleman Shoe has the character of the man, 
because it is the best shoe, at the lowest price, suited to that most 
exacting dresser on earth—the American gentleman. It is made 
in a special factory (one.of six great establishments) where 
skilled workmen are employed the year round and can turn 
out 7000 pairsa day. For perfectly natural reasons Hamilton, 
Brown Shoe Company is organized to sell detter shoes for less 
money than any other house in the United States. | 
World’s Record Broken! * "°°" isc; “sciese7.4 
Ee Gain, . $ 504,247.59 
Send for “Shoelight”’ (1,42: shosigith» You ive missed the bes 


guide in foot-wear ever issued. The 2d Edition is Free. 


No. 1009— Patent Ideal colt 

Blucher, Genuine dull Kangaroo 
top ; medium weight sole ; beautiful 
««Empire’’ toe. 

A very late and exclusive model for 

dress and semi-dress occasions. 


Carl Blenner’s Great Picture 
“‘The Most Beautiful of American Women,"? in 12 colors, measuring 21 x 30 
inches, minimum of advertising matter, suitable for framing. ‘he most exquisite picture 
ever printed. Sent in roll for 25 cents. 
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seeking, he was disappointed. He had simply walked into a small outer office. 
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when Ezra Simpkins, a reporter from the 
Boston Banner, entered the Oriental Build- 
ing, that dingy pile of brick and brownstone 
which covers a block on Sixth Avenue, and be- 
gan to hunt for the office of the Royal Society 
of Egyptian Exploration and Research. After 
wandering through a labyrinth of halls he finally 
found it on the second floor. A few steps farther 
on, a stairway led down to one of the side en- 
trances; for the building could be entered from 
any of the four bounding streets. 

Simpkins regarded knocking on doors and 
sending in cards as formalities which served 
merely to tempt people of a retiring disposition 
to lie; so, when he walked into the waiting-room 
and found it deserted, he passed through it 
quickly and opened the door beyond. But if 
he had expected this manceuyre to bring him 
within easy distance of the person whom he was 
A self- 

sufficient youth of twelve, who was stuffed into a bebuttoned suit, was its sole occupant. 

_ “Hello, bub!”’ said Simpkins to this Cerberus of the threshold. ‘Mrs. Athelstone in?” 

and he drew out his letter of introduction; for he had instantly decided to use it in place 
of a card, as being more likely to gain him admittance. 

“Aw, fergit it,” the youth answered with fine American independence. ‘‘I’ll let youse 
know when your turn comes, an’ youse can keep your ref’rences till you’re asked for 
“em,” and he surveyed Simpkins with marked disfavor. 

The reporter made no answer and asked no questions. Until that moment he had 
not known that he had a turn, but, if he had, he did not propose to lose it by any fool- 
ish slip. So he settled down in his chair and began to turn over his assignment in his 
mind. 

That Simpkins had come over to New York was due to the conviction of his manag- 
ing editor, Mr. Naylor, that a certain feature which had been shaping up in his head 
would possess a peculiar interest if it could be ‘‘led” with a few remarks by Mrs. 
Athelstone. Though her husband, the Rev. Alfred W. R. Athelstone, was a Church of 
England clergyman, whose interest in Egyptology had led him to accept the presidency 
of the American branch of the Royal Society, she was a leader among the Theosophists. 
And now that the old head of the cult was dead, it was rumored that Mrs. Athelstone had 
announced the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky in her own person. This in itself was 

-agood “‘story,” but it was not until a second rumor reached Naylor’s ears that his news- 
paper soul was stirred to its yellowest depths. For there was in Boston an association 
known as the American Society for the Investigation of Ancient Beliefs, which was a 
rival of the Royal Society in its good work of laying bare with pick and spade 
the buried mysteries along the Nile. And this rivalry, which was strong 
between the societies and bitter between their presidents, became acute 
in the persons of their secretaries, both of whom were women. Ma- 
dame Gianclis, who served the Boston Society, boasted Egyptian 
b'ood in her veins, a claim which Mrs. Athelstone, 
who acted as secretary for her husband’s society, 
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politely conceded, with the qualification that 
some ancestor of her rival had contributed a 
dash of the Senegambian as well. 

This remark, duly reported to Madame Gian- 
clis, had not put her in a humor to concede 
Madame Blavatsky’s soul, or any part of it, to 
Mrs. Athelstone. Promptly on hearing of her 
pretensions, so rumor had it, the Boston lady 
had announced the reincarnation of Theoso- 
phy’s high priestess in herself. And Boston 
believers were inclined to accept her view, as it 
was difficult for them to understand how any 
soul with liberty of action could deliberately 
choose a New York residence. 

Now all these things had filtered through to 
Naylor from those just without the temple 
gates, for whatever the quarrels of the two 
societies and their members, they tried to keep 
them to themselves. They had had experience 
with publicity and had found that ridicule went 
hand in hand with it in this iconoclastic age. But out of these rumors, unconfirmed 
though they were, grew a vision in Naylor’s brain—a vision of a glorified spread in 
the Sunday Banner’s magazine section. Under a two-page ‘‘head,” builded cunningly 
of six sizes of type, he saw ravishingly beautiful pictures of Madame Gianclis and Mrs. 
Athelstone, and hovering between them the materialized, but homeless, soul of 
Madame Blavatsky, trying to make choice of an abiding place, the whole enlivened and 
illuminated with much ‘‘snappy”’ reading matter. 

Now Simpkins was the man to make a managing editor’s dreams come true, so Naylor 
rubbed the lamp for him and told him what he craved. But the reporter's success in life 
had been won by an ability to combine much extravagance of statement in the written 
with great conservatism in the spoken word. Early in his experience he had learned that 
Naylor’s optimism, though purely professional, entailed unpleasant consequences on the 
reporter who shared it and then betrayed some too generous trust; so he absolutely 
refused to admit that there was any basis for it now. 

“You know she won’t talk to reporters,’’ he protested. ‘‘Those New York boys have 
joshed that whole bunch so they’re afraid to say their prayers out loud. Then she’s 
English and dead swell, and that combination’s hard to open, unless you have a number 
in the Four Hundred, and then it ain’t refined to try. I can make a pass at her, but it’ll 
be a frost for me.”’ 

““Nonsense! you must make her talk, or manage to be around while some one else 
does,’’ Naylor answered, waving aside obstacles with the noble scorn of one whose busi- 
ness it is to set others to conquer them. ‘‘I want a good, snappy interview, understand, 
and descriptions for some red-hot pictures, if you can’t get photos. I’m going to save the 

spread in the Sunday magazine for that story, and you don’t want to slip up 
on the Athelstone end of it. That hall she’s got is just what the story 
needs for a setting. Get in and size it up.” 
““You remember what happened to that Courier man who got in?” 
“‘T believe I did hear something about a Courier man’s being snaked 
out of a closet and kicked downstairs. Served him 
right. Very coarse work. Very coarse work, indeed. 
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“*Fergit it”’ 


There’s a better way and you'll find it.’’ There was some- 
thing unpleasantly significant in his voice, as he terminated 
the interview by swinging around to his desk and picking 
up a handful of papers, which warned the reporter that he 
had gone the limit. 

Simpkins had heard of the hall, for it had been written 
up just after Doctor Athelstone, who was a man of some 
wealth, had assembled in it his private collection of Egyp- 
tian treasures. But he knew, too, that it had become in- 
creasingly difficult to penetrate since Mrs. Athelstone had 
been made the subject of some entertaining, but too imagi- 
native, Sunday specials. Still, now that he had properly 
magnified the difficulties of the undertaking to Naylor, that 
the disgrace of defeat might be discounted or the glory of 
achievement enhanced, he believed that he knew a way to 
gain access to the hall and perhaps to manage a talk with 
Mrs. Athelstone herself. His line of thought started him 
for Cambridge, where he had a younger brother whom he 
was helping through Harvard. 

As a result of this fraternal visit, Simpkins minor cut 
the classes of Professor Alexander Blackburn, the eminent 
archeologist, for the next week, and went to his other 
lectures by back streets. For the kindly professor had 
given him a letter, introducing him to Mrs. Athelstone as a 
worthy, young student with a laudable thirst for that 
greater knowledge of Egyptian archeology, ethnology 
and epigraphy which was to be gained by an inspection 
of her collection. And it was the possession of this letter 
which influenced Simpkins major to take the smoking-car 
and to sit up all night, conning an instructive volume on 
Ancient Egypt, thereby acquiring much curious informa- 
tion, and diverting two dollars of his expense money to 
the pocket in which he kept his individual cash balance. 


I 


OR five minutes the decorous silence of the anteroom 
was unbroken. Then the door of the inner office 
swung open and closed behind a dejected-looking young 
man, and the boy, without so much as asking for a card, 
preceded the secretly-elated Simpkins into the hall. 

They had stepped from the present into the past. Simp- 
kins found himself looking between a double row of pillars, 
covered with hieroglyphics in red and black, to an altar of 
polished black basalt, guarded on either side by stone 
sphinxes. Behind it, straight from the lofty ceiling, fell 
a veil of black velvet, embroidered with golden scarabeei, 
and fringed with violet. The approach, a hundred paces 
or more, was guarded by twoscore mummies in black cases, 
standing upright along the pillars. 

‘Watcher gawkin’ at?’’ demanded the youth, grinning 
up at the staring Simpkins. ‘‘Lose dat farmer-boy face or 
it’s back to de old homestead for youse. Her royal nibs 
ain’t lookin’ for no good milker.”’ 

‘Oh, I’m just rubbering to see where the goat’s kept,” 
the reporter answered, trying to assume a properly metro- 
politan expression. ‘‘Suppose I'll have to take the third 
degree before I can get out of here.” 

The youth started noiselessly across the floor, and Simp- 
kins saw that he wore sandals. His own heavy walking- 
boots rang loudly on the flagged floors and woke the echoes 
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in the vaulted ceiling. He began to tread on 
tiptoe, as one moves in a death-chamber. 

And that was what this great room was: a 
charnel-house filled with the spoil of tombs and 
temples. The faint light fluttered down from 
quaint, triangular windows, set with a checker- 
work of brick-red and saffron-colored panes 
about a central design—a scarlet heart upon a 
white star, and within that a black scarabeeus. 
The white background of the walls threw into 
relief the angular figures on the frieze, scenes 
from old Egyptian life: marriages, games, feasts 
and battles, painted in the crude colors of early 
art. Between were paneled pictures of the gods, 
monstrous and deformed deities, half men, half 
beasts; and the dado, done in black, pictured 
the funeral rites of the Egyptians, with explana- 
tory passages from the ritual of the dead. 
Rudely-sculptured bas-reliefs and intaglios, torn 
from ancient mastabas, were set over windows 
and doors, and stone colossi of kings and gods 
leered and threatened from dusky corners. Sar- 
cophagi of black basalt, red porphyry and 
pink-veined alabaster, cunningly carved, were 
disposed as they had been found in the pits of 
the dead, with the sepulchral vases and the 
wooden idols beside them. F 

The descriptions of the place had prepared 
Simpkins for something out of the ordinary, but 
nothing like this; and he looked about him with 
wonder in his eyes and a vague awe at his heart, 
until he found himself standing in the corner 
of the hall, to the right of the black altar in the 
west. Two sarcophagi, one of basalt, the other 
of alabaster, were placed at right angles to the 
walls, partially inclosing a small space. Within 
this inclosure, bowed over a stone table, sat a 
woman, writing. At either end of the table a 
mummy case, one black, the other gilt, stood upright. 
The boy halted just outside this singular private office, 
and a woman rose and came toward them. 

Simpkins had never read Virgil, but he knew the goddess 
by her walk. She was young—not over thirty —and tall 
and stately. Her gown was black, some soft stuff which 
clung about her, and a bunch of violets at her waist made 
the whole corner faintly sweet. Her features were regular, 
but of a type strange to Simpkins, the nose slightly aquiline, 
the lips full and red—vividly so by contrast to the clear 
white of the skin—and the forehead_low and 
straight. Black hair waved back from it, and was 
caught up by the coils of a golden asp, from 
whose lifted head two rubies gleamed. Doubtless 
a woman would have pronounced her gown absurd 
and her way of wearing her hair an intolerable 
affectation. But it was effective with the less dis- 
criminating animal—instantly so with Simpkins. 

And then she raised her eyes and looked at him. 
To the first glance they were dusky eyes, deep and 
fathomless, changing swiftly to the blue-black of 
the northern skies on a clear winter night, and 
flashing out sharp points of light, like star-rays. 
He knew that in that glance he had been weighed, 
gauged and classed, and, though he was used to 
questioning Governors and Senators quite un- 
abashed and unafraid, he found himself standing 
awkward and ill-at-ease in the presence of this 
woman. 

Had she addressed him. in Greek or Egyptian, 
he would have accepted it as a matter of course. 
But when she did speak it was in the soft, clear 
tones of a well-bred Englishwoman, and what 
she said was commonplace enough. 

“I suppose you’ve called to see about the 
place?” she asked. 

“‘Ye-es,”’ stammered Simpkins, but with wit 
enough to know that he had come at an opportune 
moment. If there were a place, decidedly he had 
called to see about it. 

‘‘And who sent you?” she continued, and he 
understood that he was not there in answer to a 
want advertisement. 

“Professor Blackburn.’’ And he presented his 
letter and went on, with a return of his glibness: 
“You see, I’ve been working my way through 
Harvard—preparing for the ministry —Congrega- 
tionalist. Found I’d have to stop and go to work 
regularly for a while before I could finish. So I’ve 
come over here, where I can attend the night 
classes at Columbia at thesame time. Andas I’m 
interested in Egyptology, and had heard a good 
deal about your collection, I got that letter to you. 
Thought you might know some one in the building 
who wanted a man, as work in a place like this 
would be right in my line. Of course, if you’re 
looking for any one, I’d like to apply for the 
place.” And he paused expectantly. 

“T see. You want to bea Dissenting minister, 
and you’re working for your education, Very 
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creditable of you, I’m sure. And you're a stranger in 
New York, you say?” 

“Utter,’’ returned. Simpkins. 

Mrs. Athelstone proceeded to question him at some 
length about his qualifications. When he had satisfied | 
her that he was competent to attend to the easy, clerical 
work of the office and to care for the more valuable articles 
in the hall, things which she was afraid to leave to the 
regular cleaners, she concluded: 

“I’m disposed to give you a trial, Mr. Simpkins, but I 
want you to understand that under no circumstances are 
you to talk about me or your work outside the office. I’ve 
been so hunted and harried by reporters ” And her 
voice broke. ‘‘What I want above all else is a clerk that 
I can trust.” 

The assurance which Simpkins gave.in reply came harder _ 
than all the lies he had told that morning, and, someway, 
none of them had slipped out so smoothly as usual. He 
was a fairly truthful and tender-hearted man outside his 
work, but in it he had accustomed himself to regard men 
and women in a purely impersonal way, and their troubles 
and scandals simply as material. In his world, nothing 
was worth while unless it had a news value; and nothing 
was sacred that had. But he was uneasily conscious now 
that he was doing a deliberately brutal thing, and for the 
first time he felt that regard for a subject’s feelings which 
is so fatal to success in certain branches of the new journal- 
ism. But he repressed the troublesome instinct, and 
when Mrs. Athelstone dismissed him a few minutes later, 
it was with the understanding that he should report the 
next morning, ready for work. 

He stopped for a moment in the antechamber on the way 
out; for the bright light blinded him, and there were red 
dots before his eyes. He felt a little subdued, not at all 
like the self-confident man who had passed through the 
oaken door ten minutes before. But nothing could long 
repress the exuberant Simpkins, and as he started down 
the stairway to the street he was exclaiming to himself: _ 

“Did you butt in, Simp., old boy, or were you pushed?” 
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T NINE o’clock the next morning Simpkins pre- 
sented himself at the Society’s office, and a few 
minutes later he found himself in the fascinating pres- — 
ence of Mrs. Athelstone. He soon grasped the details of — 
his simple duties, and then, like a lean, awkward mastiff, — 
padded along at her heels while she moved about the hall 
and pointed out the things which would be under his care. 


strong for _ 
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“Tf I were equal to it, I should look after these myself,”’ 
F she explained. ‘‘Careless hands would ruin this ease.’’ 
And she touched the gilt mummy beside her writing-table 
affectionately. ‘‘She was a queen—Nefruari, daughter of 
the King of Ethiopia. They called her ‘the good and 
glorious woman.’ ” 

“And this—this black boy?” questioned Simpkins re- 
spectfully. ‘‘Looks as if he might have lived during the 
eighteenth dynasty.’’ He had not been poring over vol- 
umes on Ancient Egypt for two nights without knowing a 
thing or two about black mummies. 

“Quite right, Simpkins,” Mrs. Athelstone replied, evi- 
dently pleased by his interest and knowledge. ‘‘He was 
Amosis, a king of the eighteenth dynasty, and Nefruari’s 
husband. A big, powerful man!”’ 

“What a bully cigarette brand he’d make!” thought 
Simpkins, and aloud he added: 

_ “They must haye been a fine-looking pair.” 

“Indeed, yes,” was the earnest answer, and so they 
moved about the hall, she explaining, he listening and 
questioning, until at last they stood before the black altar 
in the west and the veil of velvet. Simpkins saw that there 
was an inscription carved in the basalt, and, 
drawing nearer, slowly spelled out: 

TIBI 


VNA QVE 
ES OMNIA 
DEA ISIS 


“And what’s behind the curtain?’’ he 
began, turning toward Mrs. Athelstone. 

“The truth, of course. But remember,” 
and her tone was half serious, ‘‘none but an 

~adept may look behind the veil and live.”’ 

“The truth is my long suit,’ returned 
Simpkins mendaciously. ‘‘So I’ll take a 
chance.” As he spoke, the heavy velvet fell 
aside and disclosed a statue of a woman 
carved in black marble. It stood on a 
pedestal of bronze, overlaid with silver, and 

_ above and behind were hangings of blue-gray 
silk. A brilliant ray of light beat down on it. 
Glancing up, Simpkins saw that it shone from 
a crescent moon in the arched ceiling above 
the altar. Then his eyes came back to the 
statue. There was something so lifelike in 
the pose of the figure, something so winning 
in the smile of the face, something so alluring 
in the outstretched arms, that he involun- 
tarily stepped nearer. 

“And now that you’ve seen Isis, what do 
you think of her?”’ asked Mrs. Athelstone, 
breaking the momentary silence. 

“She’s the real thing—thenaked truth, sure 
enough,” returned Simpkins with a grin. 

“Tt is a wonderful statue!’’ was the literal 
answer. ‘‘There’s no other like it in the 
world. Doctor Athelstone found it near 
Thebes, and took a good deal of pride in 
arranging this shrine. The device is clever; 
the parting of the veil, you see, makes the 
light shine down on the statue, and it dies 
out when I close it—so;’’ and, as she pulled 
a cord, the veil fell before the statue and the 
light melted away. 

“Aren’t you initiating the neophyte rather 
early?” a man’s voice asked at Simpkins’ 
elbow, and, as he turned to see who it was, 
Mrs. Athelstone explained: ‘‘This is our new 
elerk, Mr. Simpkins; Doctor Brander is our 
treasurer, and our acting president while my 
husband’s away. He left a few days ago for 
a little rest.” And Mrs. Athelstone turned 
back to her desk. 

Simpkins instantly decided to dislike the 
young clergyman beside him. He was tall 


t impressed one asa physical assumption of humility, 
ich his handsome face, with its faintly sneering lines and 
ld eyes, contradicted. But he acknowledged Brander’s 


te athletic-looking, but with a slight stoop, 


_ careless ‘‘How d’ye do?” in a deferential manner, and lis- 
_tened respectfully to a few careless sentences of instruction. 


For the rest of the morning, Simpkins mechanically ad- 
dressed circulars appealing for funds to carry on the good 
work of the Society, while his mind was busy trying to 
formulate a plan by which he could get Mrs. Athelstone to 
tell what she knew about the whereabouts of Madame 
Blavatsky’s soul. He felt, with the accurate instinct of 
one used to classing the frailties of flesh and blood accord- 
ing to their worth in columns, that those devices which had 


_ So often led women to confide to him the details of the 


oo sensation that he was working up would avail 
him nothing here. ‘‘ You simply haven’t got her Bertillon 
Measurements, Simp.,’”’ he was forced to admit after an 
_ hour of fruitless thinking. ‘“ You’ll have to trust in your 
Tabbit’s foot.” 
_ But if Mrs. Athelstone was a new species to him, the 
ce boy was not. He knew that youth down to the last 
ton on his jacket. He knew, too, that an office boy 


often whiles away the monotonous hours by piecing together 
the president’s secrets from the scraps in his waste-basket. 
So he slipped out after Buttons at the noon hour, caught 
him as he was disappearing up a near-by alley in a cloud 
of cigarette smoke, like the disreputable little devil that 
he was, and succeeded in establishing friendly and even 
familiar relations with him. 

It was not, however, until late in the afternoon, when he 
was called into the antechamber to discover the business 
of a caller, that he improved the opportunity to ask the 
youth some leading questions. 

“Suppose you open up mornings?” he began carelessly. 

“Naw; Mrs. A. does. She bunks here.’ 

ae How? ” 

“In a bed. She’s got rooms in de buildin’. 
by Booker T. leads to ’em.”’ 

“Booker T.? Oh, sure! The brunette statue. And 
that other door—theonetotheleft. Where does that go?” 

“Into Brander’s storeroom. He sells mummies on de 
side.” 

“‘Does, eh? 


That door 


Curious business!’’ commented Simpkins. 


“Seems to rub it into you pretty hard. . And stuck on 
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himself! Don’t seem able to spit without ringing his bell 
for some one to see him do it. Guess you’d have to have 
four legs to satisfy him, all right.” 

“Say, dat duck ain’t on de level,” the grievance for 
which Simpkins had been probing coming to the surface. 

“Folds out on what he collects? Steals?” 

“Sure ting—de loidies,” and the boy lowered his voice; 
“he’s dead stuck on Mrs. A.”’ 

“Oh! nonsense,’”” commented Simpkins, an invitation 
to continue in his voice. ‘‘She’s a married woman.” 

“‘Never min’, I’m tellin’ youse; an’ dat’s just where de 
stink comesin. Ain’t I seen ’im wid my own eyes a-makin’ 
goo-goos at ’er. An’ wasn’t there rough house for fair 
goin’ on in dere last mont’, just before de Doc. made his 
get-away? He tumbled to somethin’, all right, all right, 
or why don’t he write her? Say, I don’t expect him back 
in no hurry. He’s hived up in South Dakote right now, 
an’ she’s in trainin’ for alimony, or my name’s Dennis 
Don’tknow.” 

“Does look sort of funny,’’ Simpkins replied, sympa- 
thetic, but not too interested. ‘‘When was it Doe. left? 
Last week?”’ 
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“Last week, not; more’n a mont’ ago, an’ he ain’t 
peeped since, for I’ve skinned every mail dat’s come in, an’ 
not a picture-postal, see?’”’ 

“That isn’t very affectionate of Doc., but I wouldn’t 
mention it to any one else; it might get you into trouble,” 
was Simpkins’ comment. ‘‘You’d better—Holy, jumping 
Pharaoh! what a husky pussy!” As he spoke, a big 
black cat, with blinking, tawny eyes, sprang from the 
pe and curled itself up on the youth’sdesk. ‘‘ Where’d 
that ie 

A snarl interrupted the question; for the temptation to 
pull the cat’s tail had proved too strong for the boy. 
Bowed over his desk in a fit of laughter at the result, he did 
not see the door behind him open, but Simpkins did. And 
he saw Mrs. Athelstone, her eyes blazing, spring into the 
room, seize the youth by the collar and shake him roughly. 

“You nasty little brute!” she cried. ‘‘How dared you 
do that toa——”’ And then, catching sight of Simpkins, 
she dropped the frightened boy back into his chair. 

“T can’t stand cruelty to animals,’’ she explained, pant- 
ing a little from her effort, ‘If anything of this sort 
happens again, I’ll discharge you on the spot,” she added 
to the boy. 

“Shame!”” Simpkins echoed warmly. 
“Didn’t know what he was up to or I’d haye 
stopped him.” 

“I’m sure of it,’ she answered graciously, 
and, stooping, she picked up the now purring 
cat and left the room. 

Simpkins followed her back to his desk and 
went on with his addressing, but he had some- 
thing worth thinking about now. Not for 
nothing had he been educated in that news- 
paper school which puts two and two together 
and makes six. And by the time he was 
through work for the day and back in his room 
at the hotel, he had his result. He embodied 
it in this letter to Naylor: 


Dear Mr. Naylor: 

I am in the employ of Mrs. Athelstone. 
How I managed it is a yarn that will keep till 
I get back. [He meant until he could invent 
the story which would reflect the most credit 
on his ingenuity, for though he knew that the 
whole thing had been a piece of luck he had no 
intention of cheapening himself with Naylor 
by owning asmuch.] I had intended to return 
to Boston to-night, but I’m on the track of 
real news, a lovely stink, something much 
bigger than the Sunday story. There’s a 
sporting parson, quite a swell, in the office 
here who’s gone on Mrs, A., and I’m inclined 
to hope she ison him. Anyway, the Doc. left 
in a hurry after some sort of a row over a 
month ago, and hasn’t written a line to his 
wife since. She’s as cool as a cucumber about 
it and handed me a hot one right off the bat 
about poor old Doc.’s having gone away for a 
rest a jew days ago. I’ve drawn cards and am 
going to sit in the game, unless you wire me 
to come home, for I smell a large, fat, front- 
page exclusive, which will jar the sensitive 
slats of some of our first families both here 
and in dear old London. 

Yours, 


SIMPKINS. 


He hesitated a few minutes before he mailed 
the letter. He really did not want to do any- 
thing to involve her in a scandal, but, after 
all, it was simply anticipating the inevitable, 
and—he pulled himself up short and put the 
letter in the box. He could not afford any 
mawkish sentiment in his. 


IV 

See received a monosyllabic tele- 

gram from Naylor, instructing him to 
“stay,’’ but after working in the Society’s 
office for another three days he was about ready to give 
up all hope of getting at the facts. Some other reason, he 
scarcely knew what, kept. him on. Perhaps it was Mrs. 
Athelstone herself. For, though he appreciated how ridic- 
ulous his infatuation was, he found a miserable pleasure 
in merely being near her. And she was pleased with her 
new clerk, amused at what she called his quaint American- 
isms, and if she noticed his too unrepressed admiration of 
her, she smiled it aside. It was something to which she 
was accustomed, an involuntary tribute which most men 
who saw her often rendered her. 

She never referred, even indirectly, to her husband; but 
Simpkins, as he watched her move about the hall, divined 
that he was often in her thoughts. And there was another 
whom he watched—Brander; for he felt certain now that 
the acting president aspired to be acting husband as well. 
And though there was nothing but a friendly courtesy in 
her manner toward him, Simpkins knew his subject well 
enough to understand that she was far too clever to be 
tripped into betraying herself to him. ‘‘She doesn’t wear 
her heart on her sleeve—if she has a heart,” he decided. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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forty-five years old remembers nothing 

of slavery. Yet it isso. In fact, men 
and women fifty-five years old remember 
little, if anything, of the institution as it was 
when it seemed to be secure and undis- 
turbed for the future, for when they were 
nine years old the John Brown raid oc- 
curred, and after that the subject was in violent agitation 
until slavery disappeared in the crash of civil war. 

Those who remember anything definite about slavery 
as it was before the beginning of the actual conflict over it 
are not much younger than myself (fifty-nine), and we who 
are on the ‘‘firing-line of memory” ought to chronicle our 
impressions before we go. 

My first impression, vivid, distinct and certain, is that 
the Southern negro, as he existed in slavery prior to the 
John Brown raid in 1859, isa type as extinct as the Dodo or 
the Ichthyosaurus. Perhaps my simile would be more 
strictly correct if I said the American bison, for, just as a 
few specimens of that animal still survive in out-of-the-way 
places, there may be, here and there, a few old darkies who 
still retain the attributes of the olden time; but their 
number is daily growing ‘‘fewer by degrees and beautifully 
less,’’ so that not one person in a million sees them. Their 
successors, whether for better or for worse, are no more 
like them than are Jack-rabbits like guinea-pigs. The 
whole relations and attitude of blacks and whites toward 
each other are radically changed, and whether, in the end, 
the result is to be beneficial to either or both races or not, 
it grieves me to see the deep antagonisms and prejudices 
between the races existing to-day, for I remember when 
they loved each other well, no matter what theories may 
combat that possibility. 

Not that I would have slavery back on any terms! Oh, 
no! That was a curse and a crime. It may have been a 
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Master and Man— Owner and Friend 


By JOHN S. WISE 


venial crime, under the circumstances, and was assuredly, 
in some respects, a most convenient curse. But crime and 
curse it was, nevertheless—a crime against human liberty 
and a greater curse in its effects upon the master than upon 
the slave. The abolition of slavery wasright. It did more 
for the emancipation of the white slave-owner than it 
accomplished for the black slave. The average slave- 
holder could not realize this and has died, or will die, pro- 
testing that it was an outrage upon him. But his posterity 
is already beginning to learn it and will in time fully realize 
that the world has passed the point when a white man, who 
is a slave-owner, can compete with a white brother bound 
by no such unnatural shackles, and we shall see the eman- 
cipated white man of the South demonstrate, in days to 
come, that in a fair field and on equal terms with his 
brethren of other sections he is at least their equal in every 
enterprise calling for courage, resourcefulness and conti- 
nuity of purpose. Freed and rebounding every day from 
the pressure of slave-owning prejudices and disadvantages, 
he is a competitor to be reckoned with, and, just as he 
fought for and retained control so long, even under the 
disadvantages of his position as slave-owner, he will come 
now with a rush into prominence, free to struggle on equal 
terms with all competitors, and is not to be ignored or 
despised in the race of civilization and progress. Let the 
men who freed his negroes beware of him. He is in the 
forefront of the fight now, with sword drawn and good 
right arm freed, as never before. We know what he has 
done in the past. We shall see what he will do in the 
future; and it will not be unworthy of that glorious past. 

Time alone can solve the great American problem, the 
problem of whether the negro, freed and left to work 
out his own destiny, can maintain himself against the 
whites, master and liberator, who are now both his com- 
petitors. If he fails his condition cannot be worse than 
that of a slave. People who speak to the contrary either 
do not believe it, or do not think what it is to be a slave. 
The negro may be as in- 
sensate and as coarse-grained and as animal as some are 
wont to describe him, but there are mighty few negroes who 
would not rather die on a hillside under freedom’s banner 
than live as a slave in a palace. 

So abolition was best, after all, for all, and men are pretty 
well agreed on that now, even if it did take fire and blood to 
accomplish it. But it does seem to me it might have been 
brought about—and some way ought to have been dis- 
covered to accomplish it—without such violence and such 
reaction as we have seen. I do not refer to the physical 
violence of force by which alone the emancipation of the 
negro could possibly have been wrought. I refer to the 
violence and reaction in racial prejudices which have re- 
sulted from the force employed to abolish slavery. 

The young negro, born since slavery ended, has grown 
up hating the white race in his heart. His very look and 
the glance of his eye when we meet him shows it. The 
young white of the South has inherited all his father’s 
resolve of mastery over the black, without one softening 
feeling to offset it. He feels the need of the negro’s work 
and is willing to pay for it in money. But there he stops. 
He is unwilling to give him confidence or companionship 
or affection for fear the negro will demand more. 
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With a few honorable exceptions, even 
the men of the section by whose war- 
triumph the negro was freed, feel an an- 
tagonism against his person, a prejudice 
against his habits, a contempt for his 
morality, and an aversion to his presence 
among them. ‘‘Yes, we freed him. But 
we don’t want him here. Let him stay 
where he belongs.” These are the commonest expressions 
to be heard in the North. ‘‘Let him have his freedom. 
We'll be kind to him as long as he keeps in his place. 
But he shall not rule us.’’ Those are the commonest 
expressions heard in the South. 

Except with the very lowest class, who drag him down, 
the negro has no sort of social intercourse nowadays, North 
or South, with white people. So deep and so hard are 
these lines drawn that the negro is evidently year by year 
growing in the hunted feeling against whites which wild 
beasts have when pursued whithersoever they may flee. 
Who knows where it may all end? We know what the end 
will be if it comes to violence. But to one who has seen so 
much of real affection and trust between the races as I have 
seen, it is pitiful. Thank God, the conflict, if it does come, 
and it looks as if it will, will not come in my day! That, 
at least, is consoling. So let us shut it out from our con- 
templation and try to soften the asperities of the present 
by recalling some old-time memories of genuine affection 
between the extinct races of slave and master. 

I presume that my father’s slaves presented the usual 
patriarchal spectacle of slavery. At the head of them 
was old Charlotte, who had nursed him as a baby and had 
been given to him by his father’s will. She called herself 
Parker—just why I never knew, for Mr. Parker, if he ever 
lived, was gone before my day, and her sons, four in number, 
were named, respectively, George Douglas, James Henry, 
Henry Parker and Spencer—so Mr. Parker, Sr., must have 
been rather an episode. Charlotte was as black asa black 
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_ place that belonged to ‘‘Marse Henry,’” 


- voted to old Charlotte and George. 


eat, and boasted that she was a genuine African of un- 
mixed blood. She lived until some time in the seventies and 


- ealled my father her ‘‘baby”’ until the day of her death. 


_ There is no telling how old she was. She had a temper of 
her own, and, on occasion, would scold my father merci- 
lessly if he interfered with her cooking or otherwise crossed 
her. She was a wonderful cook, with certain specialties 
seldom equaled and never surpassed. Whenever my 
father returned home from any considerable absence she 
invariably ran out to greet her ‘‘baby,’’ and hugged and 
kissed him, and when he was elected Governor she was the 
proudest member of the household, never failing to make 
it known to all that she ‘‘raised him.” 

A more absolute tyrant never lived than old Charlotte. 
The way she bullied everybody was something amazing. 
My father had five sons, and there were fourteen other boys, 
his nephews, sons of his brothers and sisters, who were 
coming and going at our place during the years of my 
childhood. Sheruled us all witha rod of iron. There was 
a name by which the older boys called her which never 
failed to make her fighting mad. It was ‘“‘Kit.” My 
brother Henry and Cousin John James were great teases, 
and many is the day I have seen them rush from the kitchen 
followed by Charlotte, who brandished the pot-stick after 
them, because they called her ‘‘Kit.’’ I never learned 
why the term so enraged her. 

At times she was exceedingly affable and talkative, and 
then she was most interesting. She was as full of ghost 
stories and superstitions as ‘‘Uncle Remus.” Often she 
eame to the nursery at night, for she loved the little children, 
and there she would sit rocking herself, talking to our 
Trish nurse and filling us with stories 
of the ‘‘September Gust”’ and a thou- 
sand local traditions in which the 
“mysterious always figured largely. 
When we were forced to abandon our 
home at ‘‘Rolleston,’”’ near Norfolk, in 
1862, old Charlotte remained. She 
was reported as having becomea great 
“Yankee,” but the old girl fought the 
Union troops for everything on the 


and when it was finally occupied by a 
negro school she left in disgust and re- 
turned to her old home in Accomac, 
also within the Federal lines. 

After the war she visited us several 
times at our new home in Richmond, 
but she was then too old to work. It 
was a pathetic sight to see her first 
meeting with my father after the war 
ended. Hewasmuchaged. Shethrew 
her arms about him and rocked her 
body back and forth, the tears stream- 
ing down her face, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, 
my baby, my baby! God only knows 
how glad I is to see you alive agin!”’ 

She was not happy in Richmond 
and returned to Accomac. We helped 
her until she died, and buried her in John J. Wise’s garden. 
Her oldest son, George, also my father’s slave, accompa- 
nied the family to Brazil in 1844. 

_ There never was a more competent or faithful servant 
than George. When we came home from Brazil my 
father freed him, but he lingered with us long before he 
departed. Then he went to Philadelphia, where he died. 
My mother, herself a Philadelphian, was thoroughly de- 

The second son, Jim, 

called himself James Henry. That was the name of the 

father of my Grandfather Wise’s first wife, Judge James 

Henry, of the Court of Appeals. He was a fine man and 

Jim and Charlotte liked the name, so he assumed it. Jim 

succeeded George as my father’s valet, butler and factotum. 

I have never witnessed greater fidelity, affection or 
capability than that man showed to my father. He could 


She was as Full of Ghost Stories 
as “Uncle Remus” 


do anything, and my father trusted him in everything. He 
was a first-class cook, a thoroughly trained valet, an ex- 
cellent man with horses, a good boatman, something of a 
mechanic, a fine marketer and shrewd purveyor, one of the 
best dining-room servants I ever saw, and a most sympa- 
thetic nurse. These are not half of Jim’s accomplishments. 
But he had a bad temper with children and mighty little 
patience with them. He never dared to strike us, but 
my, how he would grip us and drag us before ‘‘Marster’’ 
when we crossed his path! Jim was my master and I 
feared him as I did an ogre. 

One of the most humiliating things in my childhood was 
when I tried to go on the train with the troops from Rich- 
mond to Harper’s Ferry at the time of the John Brown raid. 
I was about thirteen years old and had an old-fashioned 
squirrel rifle. My father delegated Jim to capture me and 
take me home. He found me under a seat in the car and 
dragged me out by the leg. As I emerged first and my 
long gun kept on following me out, Jim, showing his ivories, 
exclaimed: ‘‘For Gawd’s sake, how much gun has dat boy 
got?” Amid the roars of laughter from the soldiers, Jim 
dragged me home, threatening, each time I resisted, to take 
me to ‘‘Marster”’ if I didn’t behave myself, and that he 
would “‘tare me up alive” if I bothered him at such a time. 

No doubt I might have grown up to own a slave if 
slavery had not been abolished, but I never did. Slaves 
like Charlotte and Jim owned their master’s children until 
they were pretty well grown. Jim remained with us until 
Norfolk was evacuated and our place fell within the Federal 
lines. He might have had his freedom at any time, but 
never, until then, would accept it. He helped in every way 
to pack up and was to come off 
with the last of the departing 
wagons, for we really needed his 
assistance. But when the time 
came he had disappeared. The 
star of freedom shone too near 
and too brightly for him to resist 
it. The sneaking way in which 
he went off distressed us all. 
My father said, over and over 
again: ‘‘The rascal! I did not 
think he would behave that way. 
There never was a moment I 
would not have freed him for 
the asking—and he has always 
been so faithful, too!” Jim 
evidently felt that way about it 
himself, for we never saw him 
again, although we heard that 
he settled in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and that he lived 
there a long time after the war. 

Henry Parker, Charlotte’s 
third son, was one of our farm 
laborers and remained at the 
place. He was a quiet, surly 
fellow of whom not much is to 
be said, and I lost sight of him. 

Spencer, the fourth son, was the first human being of 
my acquaintance who died. He was a kindly, amiable 
boy of sixteen or seventeen, who had not settled on any 
patronymic, I think, up to the day of his death. He had 
worked on the farm, but had been admitted to the house to 
assist Jim. One of the earliest jokes I remember was con- 
cerning Spencer. He was delighted with the table furniture, 
among which was a beautiful little silver pitcher, a gift to 
my mother. That attracted Spencer. Handling it and 
watching it intently, he held it up and said: ‘‘ Dat suttinly 
is pretty. An’ it cost money, too! . J spec’ dat thing must 
er cost as much as seventy-five cents’’—which gives some 
notion of what a slave’s idea of big money was. 

Spencer, shortly after this, was seized with typhoid 
fever and died. The grief of our whole family over the 
death of that boy wasreal. True, he wasa slave, but that 
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Out of Her Christiant Home Came Some of the Greatest 
Fighting Cocks in Princess Anne County 


feature cut no figure in the sorrow of the occasion. He 
was also a loyal, affectionate friend, son of my father’s 
devoted nurse, and the sordid consideration of money loss 
never once entered into the tender sympathy with which 
white hands assisted in shrouding him and giving him 
loving sepulture. This family had traditions of their 
ancestors, having been brought to America from Guinea. 

The next large family of our slaves was that of old George 
Douglas and his wife Mary Anne, called by all of us ‘‘Uncle 
George” and ‘‘Aunt Mary Anne.’’ George was lame. 
He was an inheritance from my father’s great-grandfather, 
Colonel George Douglas, King’s Counsel and Member of 
the House of Burgesses for a longer period than any 
other burgess. Uncle George came to us through my 
Great-Grandmother Wise, whose maiden name was Mar- 
garet (Peggy) Douglas. He wasa tall, dignified man,with 
high cheekbones, and said his ancestors were Congo negroes. 
His wife was a fat, motherly woman, with an admixture 
of white blood—what was called a ‘“‘gingerbread mulatto.” 
She came from the Custis’. She nursed an elder sister of 
mine, after the death of my father’s first wife. Uncle 
George was the gardener and Aunt Mary Anne the washer- 
woman. They were a devoted couple and occupied an 
outhouse nearly adjoining the mansion. My earliest rec- 
ollection is of seeing my mother in our garden, directing 
George in his. work. He and his wife loved the ground 
she walked on. 

Their children were Charlotte, Sarah, Betsy, Louisa, 
John, Anne, Eliza, Virgil and Sergeant, to say nothing of 
several who died in infancy. Charlotte was given as maid 
to my eldest sister, Mrs. Garnett; Betsy to another sister, 
Anne Eliza to another, John to my brother Richard, and 
Virgil for a time was mine. These arrangements were 
natural and did not separate the family, for we were all 
together from time to time. John was about my age and 
we were devoted friends. I loved him dearly and he loved 
me. He is still alive, and several years ago came over to 
my little country place and waited on me all summer. 

By the time George and Mary Anne reached Virgil, they 
had ‘‘exhausted the venire’ of names and appealed to 
my mother to assist them. It would seem from her sug- 
gestions that she was, at the time, brushing up on her Latin, 
for the first name she suggested was ‘‘Cesar.”’ 


‘‘No, ma’am!” said Uncle George emphatically. ‘“‘I 
don’t want no dog’s name for my child!”’ 

Vainly she strove to assure him that Cesar was the name 
of a very great man. He would have none of it. 

‘How would Pompey do, George?” she ventured again 
timidly. 

“Dat ean’t no better! 
out old George. 

Then she suggested ‘‘ Virgil,” telling him it was the name 
of an illustrious Latin poet. It pleased both him and Mary 
Anne, and the young one was christened Virgil. He was, 
as he grew up, the dirtiest, greaSiest, fattest, most grotesque 
young slave in all the land, and even to this day I smile to 
think of what a travesty he was upon P. Virgilius Maro, the 
Roman. I subsequently traded Virgil off with my father 
for another boy named ‘‘ Yellow John,” and got the worst 
of it. My dear mother was gone before the next child came 
to George and Mary Anne, and as he was a boy they hon- 
ored her memory by naming him Sergeant, that being her 
family name. 

_ George and Mary Anne were as much a part of our family 
as if they had been blood-kin. I know of no servants 
nowadays between whom and their employers any such 
relations of love and sympathy exist as those between 
Uncle George and Aunt Mary Anne and our own. Many 
is the day I have passed in play with John, fishing or sailing 
or breaking calves, or doing the thousand things for boys to 
do ona farm. When I was hungry Aunt Mary Anne fed 
me, and when I was sleepy she has put me many a day upon 
her clean, quilted bedspread and covered me with hershawl. 
On Sunday she rode to church with us in the same carriage 
with the baby in her arms—and how often have I gone to 
sleep on those long rides with my head pillowed on her fat 
lap! Yet I have practiced social separation more re- 
ligiously and believe in it just as firmly as many an upstart 
youngster of the present who prates about the dangers of 
negro equality and hates negroes. 

IT cannot enumerate all our slaves, of course, for there 
were many of them, but must not close without reference to 
a few more. 

Henry Bayne and his wife Charlotte were childless. 
Henry was a bright mulatto, his wife a strapping black 
woman. They lived at the mill. Henry was my father’s 
farm foreman and sometimes the miller. Charlotte was 
the most successful chicken-raiser in all that district. 


Dat’s a hosse’s name!’’ blurted 


Billy Fortune Takes a “Re-spite™ 
By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


I caught once, running 
loose in a newspaper: 
‘‘Re-spite.” I think a lot of 
that word. You know what it means? It means get- 
ting sick of your job and quitting it for a spell and hitting 
the trail towards Variety. I went on a re-spite a while 
back, and that’s certainly the way it worked out with me. 
That was the time I ran against Mister Sefior Don Pedro 
Alfonso Manuel Jose—vwell, there, that’ll do for now. 
That’s the first part of it. I’ve got the rest of his name 
marked down on a piece of paper in my trunk; but my 
trunk’s up in the bunkhouse at the Bar-K ranch in little 
old Wyoming, and I’m down here to Omaha. _ Besides, 
I’ve lost my trunk key, anyway, since this spring when 
Petey Peterson stole my extra breeches and run off with 
’em. Itdon’tmatter. That wasthe way his name started 
off: Mister Sefior Don Pedro Alfonso Manuel Jose I 
haven't got to him yet; I’m just telling you his name so 
you’ll know him when he comes in. 

There was a girl in it, too. Her name was short little 
Francesca Lopez; and mine was just Billy Fortune, same 
as it’s always been. It don’t make any difference where I 
am nor what I’m doing; if anybody comes along and sings 
out that name, you'll always see me set my glass down and 
turn around and take notice. It’s an awful careless habit, 
but I can’t seem able to break away from it. That habit 
was partly what got me in this re-spite jackpot I’m telling 
you about. 

They told me that this Jose boy had blue blood in him. 
If he had, you couldn’t notice it much for the sunburn. I 
ain’t dead sure whether it was sunburn, or nigger, or some 
other darkness; but he was plumb dark. I can’t think 
but what there was a small yellow streak in him, too. 
You’ll see that when I work around to him. This thing 
commenced away back of him. 

What you might call the climax of it happened down in 
Cuba—though it was mostly all climaxes. Cuba? Oh, 
yes, I’ve been there, plenty. I didn’t start to go there, 
but I woundupthere. That’saright funny thing with me: 
I never do start to go to the different places I get to. 

The place I started for that time was Chicago — just 
Chicago. I’d been cookat the Box-X place, up north of the 
Rawhidecountry, that year; eight months of it. I begun in 
February, and this was October. Eight months is a right 
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They were both very religious. I fear we led Charlotte 
astray, for my brother and I secured some wonderful game- 
chickens, and induced Charlotteto rear no other kind. Out 
of her Christian home came some of the greatest fighting 
cocks in Princess Anne County, and I’m sure she would 
have felt scandalized had she known the base uses to which 
we put her product. 

Henry Bayne wasa placid, faithful, devotedman. When 
my father’s legal or political duties called him away he left 
his milling and farm work in Henry’s hands with full as- 
surance that all was well and that everything would be 
accounted for upon his return. Many a day have I seen 
Henry sitting in the mill door reading his Testament amid 
the thunders of the water-wheel machinery, and once he 
showed me the flyleaf of his book with my dead mother’s 
name on it and told me she gave it to him. I know old 
Henry is in Heaven. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the war my father 
defended a man for murder in a neighboring county. He 
needed labor and part of his fee was two young strong men 
named Joshua and Smith. He never sold a negro, and he 
would not buy these two, much as he needed them, until 
they begged him to do so and told him they wanted to 
belong to him. They fully justified his trust. They were 
very proud of being owned by General Wise. 

Joshua and Smith were with him in front of Petersburg. 
At Hatcher’s Run Lieutenant Barksdale Warwick, my 
father’s aide-de-camp, was killed at his side. When the 
brigade fell back to the Amelia Pike there were Joshua and 
Smith holding my father’s and brothers’ horses, and Jim 
Christian, Warwick’s man, holding his. 

‘‘Whar is Mars Barky, General?’ exclaimed Jim. 

My father told him the truth. 

‘Here, Smith! You take this mare!” said Jim, dis- 
mounting and running toward the dark woods in front, 
through which the enemy was already advancing. 

We saw him no more until the war was over. Then we 
learned that, lying down in a ditch, he had allowed the 
Union troops to charge over him; had searched for his 
master’s body until he found it; had buried it in the saw- 
dust at the mill, where Warwick had fallen; had carefully 
marked the spot, and then, returning to Richmond, had 
procured a wagon, revisited the place, exhumed the body 
and delivered it to the dead boy’s parents. Jim isstill alive 
and I honor and respect him. : 


long time at one job for a man that’s got one of these natu- 
rally lonesome dispositions. That’s me. It was along in the 
middle of summer that I run on to this word, and she’d 
kept staying with me; so along by-and-by I says: ‘‘All 
right, Billy; you and me’ll have a little re-spite. We'll 
go and take a look at it.’’ And I cashed in for what was 
coming to me. It was three hundred dollars that went 
down in my right-hand breeches’ pocket. That’s where 
I always put it, so I’ll know where it is so long as it’s there. 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘now where? Lusk? Douglas? Cas- 
per?” But I seemed to have a kind of a farther-away 
feeling that time. ‘‘Chicago’s a good live town for a re- 
spite,” thinks I. ‘‘What’s the matter with Chicago?” 
So I rustled a stock-pass to Chicago. 

I didn’t have no plan whatever. That’s what I like 
about a place like Chicago: if a man’s got his money with 
him, handy, he don’t have to waste time studying how to 
make the time go fast. I just blew around, whichever way 
the breeze shifted, that first day, and by night I’d picked 
up a fair-to-middling bunch of old friends that I’d never 
set eyes on before, and I was the Prince von Spenditfreely 
in disguise getting acquainted with all my dead-broke 
subjects. It comes high, but it helps us princes to relish 
hard work and plain feed when we get back to ’em again. 
Painted her red? No, no; plain red’s vulgar. What we 
was trying to paint was a big bunch of rainbows in full 
bloom —and there was some good artists in that crowd, too. 
I don’t have to tell you allabout it. It would take too long, 
and besides, after two or three days I begun to get careless 
about remembering the little things. Confused? Yes, 
that sounds some like the word, though it don’t tell it all. 

Well, then, here come a morning when I knew I’d been 
asleep, because I waked up. Kind of half waked up, you 
know, and laid there with my poor, tired eyes shut, think- 
ing of ice-water. Yes, sir; ice-water. I kept on with 
that thought till pretty soon it struck me that it was 
terrible quiet around me, wherever that was; and then I 
raised up on my elbow and took a peep to see; and then— 
‘Suffering Peter!’ saysI. ‘*‘What’s this?” \ 

I was laying with all my clothes on, stretched out across 
a big, soft bed in one corner of a room so wide it strained my 
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Poor Joshua came to grief at Sailor’s Creek. He was left 
in charge of my father’s horse in the battle there, and, when 
our brigade was surrounded, Joshua, the horse and all the 
baggage fell into the hands of the enemy. The brigade cut 


its way out, but we saw no more of Joshua until our return, _ | 
when he turned up grinning at Richmond and told the — 
General he had saved his overcoat by claiming it as his | 


own. . 
‘“‘Keep it,” said the old man grimly. 


And Joshua was delighted with the joke and overcoat, — 
although it was then hot summer. 


Smith was faithful to the end. He was at Appomattox, 


a paroled veteran of the Army of Northern Virginia and 
proud of his record. For months he hung around, devoted 
to his old master, unwilling to leave him, and hoping for” 
new employment. He picked up such odd jobs as he could, — 


and we fed him. But we had nothing to givehim. At last, — 


one day, he said to my father: 

‘‘Marster, I loves de army life better dan any in de worl’. 
I been thinkin’ of goin’ in de reg’lar army. But I ean’t 
agoin’ unless you says so, and I ean’t agoin’ to leave you 
long as I live if you got anything fer me to do.” 

The old man was deeply touched by his devotion, but he 
advised him to go, and he entered a regiment of Colored 
Regular Cavalry. Once or twice letters came full of love 
and proud of promotion. Then, several years later, a letter 
came from the Texan border announcing Smith’s honorable 
death, and saying that his last wish was that his old master 
should be informed of the fact, and should be told that he 
still loved him better than any one else on earth. 

My father married three times. His third wife was 
Mary Lyons, of Richmond, one of the best and sweet- 
est women God ever made. She was childless, but she loved 
meas her own child and I loved her thesame. Shortly after 
her marriage an old aunt, Mrs. Chevallié, of Richmond, 
died and bequeathed her a family of slaves. 
pure Congos, a brother and two sisters. The man was one 
of the most splendid specimens of manhood I ever saw. 


Harry Pollard (that was his name) must have been six feet _ 


four inches tall. He was of powerful frame and black as” 

ebony. He was the impersonation of physical power and 

great dignity. The elder sister was married to a most ex- 

cellent man and had a family of several children. 
(Continued on Page 24) 


eyes to look to the other side. 
And style! There was near a 
quarter-section of red velvet 
carpet, and a chandelier, and a 
marble washstand with silver spouts, and a looking-glass" 
six foot high, and lace curtains. 

‘‘Whoa, Bill!’ saysI to myself. ‘‘Five dollars a day for 
room-rent, and no discount if you don’t undress for bed. | 
Now, who’s been running this kind of a whizzer on me?” 
And then it come to me: ‘‘Say, maybe this ain’t me at all!” 
And with that I set up on the edge of the bed and run my 
hand down in my right-hand breeches’ pocket, like a man 
will when he gets to brooding on his wicked past and can’t 
remember the last part of it. Soon as I felt in my pocket 
I got over my scare, right away. ‘‘Yes, this is me, all 
right,’ I says, because all I fetched up was three cents: 
three copper cents. I counted ’em over twice, real care- 
ful, to make sure I hadn’t missed one, and then J laid back 
on the bed again, plumb satisfied it was me. 

But I wasn’t through with myself yet; because when I 
laid back I felt a lump in my tobacco pocket behind, and I 
turned part way over and reached for it and held it in front 
of me, looking at it. That gave mea brand-new idea about 
the business. ‘‘Oh!” says I. ‘‘Yes, I know now: this 
is a sanatorium, and I’m here getting treated for seeing 
things that don’t exist.”” The thing I seemed to be seeing 
looked like a bunch of money, thick as a stick of wood, 
rolled up neat and careful and with a rubber band around 
it, and the one on the outside was a clean yellow fifty. 
“Oh, rats!’’ says I, and I throwed it away from me, down 
onthecarpet. But it laid there without moving or turning 
into something else, and after a minute I went and picked 
it up. ‘‘Here,’” I says, ‘‘let’s count it, to amuse our- 
selves while we’re waiting for the nurse to come.” I 
counted up to seven hundred. There was more, but I 
quit with that. Then I got another notion. 3 

‘‘Billy,” says I, “‘let’s go through the rest of his pockets.” 

Down inside my vest was a new pocketbook—one of - 
these long black boys; and inside the pocketbook was_ 
some papers. Ispread’em out on the bed and studied ’em. 
One was a ticket from Chicago to New Orleans, and the- 
other was a steamboat ticket from New Orleans to Havana, 
Cuba; and my name was wrote plain on both of ’em. 

Somehow I got to thinking of ice-water some more then,’ 
and I begun to lookaround tosee if I could locate the cooler. 


“T’m out of a job — 
as soldier. You may be a nigger general and need it.”’ 1 


They were } 


The © 


| 
| 
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- struck hunting elephants in 


I got cheerful again, right away. There was a button on 
the wall, and a card beside it: ‘‘Two rings for ice-water.”’ 
Ina minute I heard the pitcher coming along the hall, with 
the ice going ‘‘tink-tink-tink”’ against the edges. 
Come in a minute, kid,” says I, ‘‘till I get time to talk 
to you.” And pretty soon I took one of the pieces of ice 
and held it against the back of my neck, and then I says: 
_ “Say, kiddy, look here; I want to ask you something. I 
_ got sunstruck once, when I was hunting elephants down 
there in Honolululand, in South Africa, and ever since then 
I’ve been liable to have absent-minded spells, and when I 
come around again I always have to pay a bright boy three 
or four dollars to help me get caught up on the news. 
See?”’ 
_ He had pretty good eyesight, that boy, because he saw 
right off and stood there grinning at me. 
“Allright,” says I. ‘Now then; this is the year Two- 
-Thousand-and-What?”’ 

“Aw,” he says back, ‘‘this is 1903.” 

“October?” 

“ec Yep.” 

“October the which?”’ 
~ “Twenty-sixth.” 
~ “Monday? Tuesday? 
= Saturday.” 

“Mmm, yes,” I says. 
days. That’s about right. 
myself, will you?” 

“Aw,” says he, ‘“‘you come last night in a hack, and we 
got you up here to this room. I helped. There was a 
Pullman porter lookin’ after you, that said he’d fetched 
you down.”’ 

“Fetched me down! Why, where’s this place?” 

“This here is Saint Louis,’ he says, just as cool! 

“Saint Louis? Look here, son, I’m a wolf-killer from 
the Bad Lands with anybody 
that tries to run a blazer on me. 
Now you try again.” 

' “This here’s Saint Louis,” 
says he, stubborn. 
“Say, son, you ain’t been sun- 


Wednesday pe” 
“Monday to Saturday is five 
Now, kiddy, you tell me about 


Kazoozooland, too, have you?” 
I says; but he wouldn’t have it 
any way but that it was Saint 
Louis. I could ask anybody, he 
said; so I had to let it go at that. 

“My friend the porter didn’t say 

when he was coming back for 

me, did he?” I asks. 

“Nop; but he said we'd got to 
treat you right, because you was 
worth a million. Are you?” 

It seemed a pity to make my 
porter friend out a liar; and 
besides, how did I know? ‘‘ Yes, 
my boy,” I says. ‘‘I won a big 
stake making rinktums out of 
them elephants’ tusks.”’ 

_ Well, when the kid had gone 
away with his five dollars I set 

down to mill things over in my 

mind. I’ve been off the trail a 

few times in my short, young 

life; but that was just about the 

worst ever. ‘‘Saint Louis!” I 

says. “And tickets for Cuba! 

Billy, for the love of country, 

what are you going to Cuba 

for?” “Why,” says I, when I'd 

studied a minute—‘‘why, I’m going there to find out what 

I’m going there for.’’ I had to say something, didn’t I? 
And that was the only thing I could think of. 

No, you needn’t ask me how it was, nor where I got them 
tickets, and that money, and who did it, and where Saint 

‘Louis had popped up from so sudden, and where Chicago 
had disappeared to. You needn’t ask me any of them 

questions, because I don’t know the answers. That page 
is plumb tore out of my book, teacher. Oh, yes, it’s easy 

enough for you to guess that I’d been whooping it up. I 

could guess that myself if I wanted to squander my time; 

but I don’t know. I expect I’d have kept it to myself 
if it hadn’t been for what it led up to—this here Mister 

Sefior Don Pedro Alfonso Manuel Jose, and Francesca, 

and the picture, and the big dance, and all that. Yes, 

I know I’m slow; but I had to let you know how it was 

and how I felt when I started. You can see I was just 

about in shape for pretty near anything, whatever it 
might be. 

_ Yes, sir, I made up my mind I was going on down to 
‘Cuba. The funny thing is that I fetched up there, too, 
_aftera while. It took me three weeks; but along by-and- 
_ by, when November was some past the full, Billy Fortune 


4 epped off the boat in Havana. 


_ There wasn’t anybody looking for me that I could see. 


| don’t know what I’d been expecting: a rich duke uncle 


th a brass band, or something; but whatever it was, it 
asn’t there—nothing but a big crowd with nobody in it. 


‘‘Something’s kept him at the palace, I reckon,’’ I says. 
‘Most likely he’s a horrible busy man. Oh, well, I’ll get 
him located when I get uptown.” 

So I poked along. There wasn’t anything worrying 
me that I could think of. I just moseyed around them 
funny streets, smelling them funny smells and watching 
out for my cue. There was lots of United States people 
around, some places; but I shied off from them. If I’d 
wanted to mix with United States, what was I doing down 
yonder? I just blowed away from the thick settlements 
and out toward the edges, not caring. 

Five or six days. Nothing doing but laziness. I saw 
more new kinds of old clothes and more different kinds of 
half-breed folks than a spry ram-sheep could wiggle his tail 
at; but that seemed to be about all. The women wasn’t 
worth turning around to look at twice. I stood it for a 
spell, till I begun to get nervous. It seemed to me I had 
a right to expect that some kind of excitement was what 
I’d come for. 

Well, then, one night I was setting in a bum little mud 
hotel, eating Mexican truck and talking Arizona Spanish 
with a fat Greaser man I’d picked up for company. I 
herded sheep in Arizona once. This lad’s name was 
Miguel—an awful polite chap about letting me pay for his 
victuals and drink. I liked him first-rate, without caring 
much about him. I was fussing to him about me having 
come so far and missed my fun. 


“Fun?” says he. ‘‘Havana—bah!’ He seemed 
plumb disgusted at me. ‘‘ You like fun, sefior, you go in 
interiororo. Mucho fun in interiororo—sefioritas—muy 


beautifulillomus—sweet—fine! You go in interiororo.”’ 

The interior? Why, sure! Why hadn’t I thought 
about that myself, instead of leaving it to this short, fat 
lad that I mightn’t never have met up with? A man is 
surely only half responsible. | When I got to thinking 


If Anybody Comes Along and Sings Out that Name, You’ll See Me Turn Around and Take Notice 


about it, that explained why I hadn’t run across my miss- 
ing Uncle Benjamin. He was back in the interior, of 
course, looking after things; it was up to me to go find him. 
“All righto, Miguel,” saysI. ‘‘ You come along too-cho; 
show me. We vamos to-morrow—manana. I pay.” 
That was all right. He said he’d go, to oblige me; him 
having his affairs all in shape right then. Far as I could 
notice, his affairs was only a pack of cigarettes in his shirt- 
pocket. But that was all right, too. So, come morning, 
I bought a couple of horses and saddles and some other 
little fixings, and me and him hiked out for the interiororo. 
Now let me tell you. Any time you want to enjoy your- 
self good, not caring a whoop what’s coming next nor 
how it’s going to turn out, there’s where you want to go. 
It wasn’t exciting any, the first two days we was out; but 
I forgot about that. I almost didn’t want anything to 
happen to spoil the loveliness. I’ve seen some right serene 
spots here and there in this world, but none like Cuba in 
her interiororo. You think of Plenty, and plenty of it, 
spread out rank and thick, so that a body don’t hardly 
have to reach out his hand for it; and then you put a kind 
of a blue mist over it, and a sky without a cloud over that, 
and a soft, warm wind that makes you think of a girl’s 
breath just stirring quiet and easy through the heavy 
green, and flowers blooming a million colors, and you hav- 
ing‘to duck your head when you ride under the trees to 
keep from mashing the ripe fruit—you think of all that, 
hard as you can, and that ain’t Cuba’s interiororo, not by 
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a considerable. There’s lots more besides that ain’t in my 
spelling-book, so I ¢an’t say it. Sometimes there wouldn’t 
be anything but what I’ve told you, so you’d wonder how 
it come; and then you’d come bump up against a big, 
rich-looking ranch-house, or a little settlement of huts set 
down in the middle of the crops, with the half-breeds 
squatting in the sun, stretching out their lazy bare legs and 
smoking and blinking, all comfortable and sleepy. By- 
and-by I got to wishing it could go on that way for ever and 
ever, with nothing to bust the spell. I’d have been right 
contented. 

And then here come Miss Sefiorita Francesca Lopez— 
bang! And behind her stood Old Man Trouble. 

It was along in the middle of the morning, and I was 
humped over in my saddle, taking a quiet snooze, with the 
sun warm on my shoulders, and waking up once in a while 
to take notice of how it looked and to figure it out with 
Miguel what we was going to get for dinner when we got to 
it; and then we turned a corner in the trail, unexpected, 
and there she was. 

It was a schoolhouse—a crazy little shack, built out of 
fishpoles, with palm-leaf fans for the roof and a dirt floor, 
set in the middle of trees. It must have been recess-time, 
because the kids was all out on the ground, tumbling 
around in their chemises; and Francesca, she was standing 
in the door, looking at ’em. 

It come to me all in a minute: ‘““Now I know why I 
come to Cuba! There’s the reason, right there.’ And I 
pulled up my pony in the trail and set there, easing my 
boots in the stirrups. She’d been laughing at the kids’ 
monkey-shines, and when she turned around to see who it 
was coming that smile was still there, playing on her lips 
and hanging back of her eyes in a kind of a lazy shine. 

Say, let me ask you something: When you was back on 
the farm, that time, they give you red raspberries and 
cream, didn’t they? None of 
your blue milk, but cream, off 
day-before-yesterday’s crock. 
Yes, and you noticed how it 
looked when you took your spoon 
and held one of the big berries 
down under the cream till you 
could just see the faint red blush 
of it showing through the rich- 
ness; now, didn’t you? Yes; 
well, now you try hard to remem- 
ber how pretty it was, and there 
you've got Francesca’s young 
cheek with the warm sun on it. 
Her hair—blaek, black, black! 
And her eyes, too—black, but a 
kind of a soft blue-blackness, like 
the night sky that hangs over our 
cow-country in Wyoming, with 
thestarsinit. She had her little 
hands crossed in front of her, 
with her round arms showing 
down below her short sleeves, 
and—oh, let’s quit this! That 
girl, she just got in my eye and 
stuck there, tight as a railroad 
cinder. 

‘“This train stops here twenty 
minutes for refreshments,” I 
says, under my breath; and I 
kicked my feet loose and hopped 
down, giving my bridle to Miguel 
to hold. No, it didn’t rightly 
need holding; but I wanted 
Miguel to feel responsible and 
stay where he was at. See? I just tucked my hat under 
my arm and went up the path to her, fishing up a little 
mess of my Arizona sheep lingo. 

“Bs dia muy fino,” says I. She laughed right at me; 
a funny, soft little tinkle of a laugh; and then she let me 
have it right on the point of my chin. 

“‘You’re an American, aren’t you?”’ says she, in just the 
sweetest, softest little voice, that put the gooseflesh all 
over my heart. ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ saysshe. ‘I’ve been in your 
United States of America, and I know.’’ That’s what she 
said—just as good English as there is in the primer. 

“Gee whiz!”’ saysI. She had jolted it out of me before 
I had time to fix up anything better. 

‘“Ah!”’ says she; and then she let her eyes drop and 
stood waiting for me to go on. But seemed like my lan- 
guage had gone lame in both hindfeet, bad. When I 
didn’t say anything, pretty soon she lifted a look at me 
again, slow and easy. 

‘May I ask, sir, to what I am indebted for this honor?”’ 
says she. 

That put it up to me, didn’t it? And when Billy For- 
tune starts frontwards towards anything, he hates to hit 
the back-trail till he’s seen what’s over the top of the last 
hill. So I just tightened the cinch on my courage. 

‘‘Well, sefiorita,” says I, ‘‘if you put it that way, it was 
you that fetched me here. I’ve come all the way from 
the middle of the United States to give my lonesome eyes 
a little taste of your beauty.” 


Wasn’t that a hot one? But it never fazed her a mite; 
she never so much as batted an eye-winker. All I could 
see was that the red raspberry bobbed up a little nearer the 
top of the cream. And then this is how the talk went: 

Her—‘“‘Ah! It is what you call in the United States 
wagon 

Me—‘‘Not on your life, sefiorita! I can prove it by 
anybody that your good looks is talked about plumb out 


to Wyoming.” 
Her—‘‘Oh, it is impossible! Wyoming is a very far 
country.” 


Me—‘‘No distance is too far for the reputation of such 
beauty to travel.” 

You wouldn’t have thought it of me, would you? I 
wouldn’t believe it myself if I hadn’t been right there and 
heard it. And I could see she liked it fine. She must have 
knew I was lying, of course, and yet she believed every 
word I said. That’s the woman of it. Francesca, she 
was sure tickled, standing there and smiling up at me; 
and seeing her so pleased made me begin to get chesty. 

‘“Will you leave me look at the inside of your school- 
house, sefiorita?’’ says I; because I could feel Miguel 
watching me from behind, jealous and wishful; and with 
that I stepped in the door and walked up to the other end, 
where her desk was, with her following along after me. 

Long before my twenty minutes was up I’d been know- 
ing her ever since she’d wore short frocks; and on the 
square she didn’t seem one bit sorry that she’d met up 
with such a nice old friend as me. ‘Tell you all about it? 
No, no; not me! Why, that’s what I went inside to get 
away from Miguel for. I'll tell you this, though; she was 
a fine girl. ; 

Pretty soon she says, as if she’d just remembered: ‘Oh, 


dear me! It is time for school! I will go and call the 
children.” She started to go by me; but I caught hold 
of her hand. 


‘‘Tet the kids alone,” says I. ‘‘They’re enjoying their- 
selves. You stay here and tell me this: Ain’t I going to 
see you again?”’ 

She give my hand just the littlest, littlest squeeze before 
she pulled hers loose. ‘‘Ah, who knows?”’ she says, real 
soft and sorrowful; and then she give me a shy, slow look 
from under her eyebrows. ‘‘I live in the next village,” 
says she, ‘‘and to-morrow night there is a ball—a dance. 
Who can say? If you are there re 

“Tf!” says I. ‘“‘If ‘if’ is all, I'll be there. And now 
you've got to give me something of yours to keep till then. 
You've got to, sefiorita. Haven’t you got your picture?” 

She turned around to her desk. ‘‘It is a very great 
pity,” says she. ‘There is but one, and it is bestowed 
already.” 

“Let me see it,” says I, and I took it out of her hand. 
It was her, all right; and across the front of it was wrote: 
“‘With the ardent love of Francesca Lopez.” 

‘“‘That’ll do fine!” says I, and I stuck it in the pocket of 
my shirt. 

She made a grab for it. ‘‘Oh, no, no, no!” she says. 
“Oh, you must not! It is another’s. He would be mad 
with jealousy. You must let me have it again.” 

“All right,” says I. ‘‘To-morrow night. I’m keeping 
it till then. I'll give it back to you after we've had our 
first dance.” 

She was excited as a chicken with its head off; but Billy 
Fortune walked off with that picture in his pocket. He’s 
a stubborn man, Billy is. 

And he’s a good deal of a fool, too, when he tries. I 
seemed to try real hard right then, because I picked up a 
chunk of chalk and wrote my name out on Francesca’s 
dinky little blackboard: ‘‘ William Fortune, Lusk, Wyo.” 

“There,” says 1; ‘‘if your jealous friend comes along 
and makes a fuss, there’s my card to show him.” I ex- 
pect if I had knew I’d have packed off the blackboard too. 

Miguel was terrible sore at me when I was riding off 
with him. ‘Es muy malo!” he says. ‘‘ Muy malo—bad, 
very bad. It will have the blood of us. It is much bad.” 
That’sthe way he went on. But I wasn’t paying attention 
to him. I was thinking. 

“Francesca!”’ thinks I. 
name sound fine in Wyoming? 
reckon she’d go along with you?” 
very words I was thinking. 

“Muy mal !”’ croaks Miguel. 

“Oh, shut up!” says I; and then I kept right on with 
my thinking: ‘Francesca, Francesca, Francesca! eA 
man can be an awful idiot. 

It wasn’t much of a town when we come to it—nothing 
but a little clump of them fishpole shanties, built loose. 
A brisk Wyoming breeze would have tore the whole thing 
to rags. It was a terrible sleepy joint, too—nothing doing 
but loaf and smoke. I wasn’t caring. Me and Miguel 
had our dinner, and then I turned him loose by himself, 
so I could let my mind run on. 

“To-morrow night!” thinks I. ‘To-morrow night 
you’re going to dance with her. You're going to have her 
in these two arms—Francesca, Francesca, Francesca!’’ 
Seemed like that name had just kind of got loose in my 
head and was frisking around like a colt in a big pasture. 
And once in a while, right often, I’d take out that picture 


* 


“Say, Billy, wouldn’t that 
Francesca! Do you 
Yes, sir, them’s the 
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and look at it: ‘‘‘With the ardent love of Francesca 
Lopez.’ Oh, that’s plenty good enough for me!” says ite 
“To-morrow night! Francesca, Francesca!” I'd never 
had it quite so worse before. Come evening, I watched 
out for her when she’d get to town from school; but if she 
come I missed her. I didn’t set eyes on her again till the 
big dance was on, after I’d crossed the trail of Mister Senior 
Don Pedro Alfonso Manuel Jose. 

This was the way of it. Next day, along in the after- 
noon, toward when it was beginning to get dark, I was 
setting in a little place eating fruit and taking a drink of 
some of them Mexican drinks. They don’t amount to 
much; but what can a man do? I guess I’d had three or 
four or so, just to make the time hurry up, when along 
comes a man in the door. 

I wish I could tell you about that man. He was the 
kind you’d be bound to take notice of: aterrible long man, 
straight and stiff and thin, all trigged out in a clean white 
suit and a wide white hat and gold eyeglasses and white 
canvas shoes, and on top of it all the black face of him and 
a pair of snappy, red-hot black eyes. He looked a comical 
chap. He seemed to be real mad about something. The 
lad that kept the place, he was snoozing in his chair by the 
door; but this man come up and commenced to pound 
with his knuckles till he’d got him waked up, and then he 
started in to talk Mexican. Talk! It fair poured out of 
him, a million times faster than I could listen. Talk, 
talk, talk and repeat; talk, talk, talk and repeat. The 
boss, he seemed scared white and sick, and everybody 
in the room was turning around to see. I couldn’t make 
out head nor tail of it till pretty soon I heard my name 
tangled up with the rest. Yes, sir: ‘‘Sefior William For- 
tune,” says the man. 

“Thunder!” says I to myself. ‘‘Who’s our hot friend, 
Billy?” And with that I got up and started over to him. 
“Yo estoy Billy Fortune,” says I. 

Murder! You’d ought to seen him! He went straight 
up and lit all spraddled out, spitting fire. 

‘“‘Monster!’’ he yells. ‘‘Debased one! 
will give me satisfy. I demand it!” 

“Why, sure!’”’ says I. ‘‘But what’s it all about?” 

‘Ah, most infamous!” he screams. ‘“‘I am most in- 
sult! It is of you! I demand satisfy!” 

“‘Clearas mud,” saysI. ‘‘Whoare you, anyway?” 

“T? Me? Iam el Sefior Don Pedro Alfonso Manuel 
Jose—I am arrristocrrrat! I am of Castile!” 

“Castile?” says I. ‘‘Oh—Castile? Well, but you 
needn’t act as if you thought I was nothing but the com- 
mon old yellow laundry kind.” 

He was too mad to see a plain American joke; it went 
clean past him. ‘‘Hark!” says he. “I explain it. To- 
day I am go to witness my lady of the heart en la escwela— 
in school-build’—and what am I behold? What? It is 
written ‘William Fortune’—thus! Ah, it is most plain! 
Iam deep insult. I will have satisfy of you, sefior.” 

“*Heart-lady!’”’ thinks I. ‘‘‘School-build’!’ ‘With 
the ardent love of Francesca Lopez.’ ‘He will be mad 


Fiend! You 


By Thomas Lomax, Hunter 


My son, I pray you mark her well, 
For she is false as she is fair 

And bitter-sweet. The Circean spell 
Is woven in her odorous hair; 

Her mad’ning beauty is a snare 
By Satan set for foolish feet. 

It is not given tongues to tell 
The victims of the Bitter-Sweet. 


Her luring laughter sounds the Knell 
Of those high heart resolves we swear; 
Her flattering honey-lips dispel 
Our dreams like vapors in the air. 
No hope we have that she will spare; 
Ambition faints before her feet. 
The jewels of our souls we sell 
To pleasure her, the Bitter-Sweet. 


Her siren-tongue that sounds so well 
(Her heart is false, her words are fair), 
My son, is like a warning bell 
Whose notes forever cry, “‘ Beware.”’ 
Subtle of heart, she watches there 
Upon the corner of the street 
With many a tempting lie to tell 
The simple ones, the Bitter-Sweet. 


L’Envoi 
My son, I pray you mark her well— 
In no man’s house abide her feet, 
And all her ways go down to Hell 
By primrose paths, the Bitter-Sweet. 
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with jealousy.’ That’s what she said. And is this It 2 
Think, Billy, quick!” 

Now listen. We could have locked horns right there 
and had it out on the floor, couldn’t we? Dead easy! 
But somehow I didn’t seem to want it that way right then. — 
There’d be time enough to lick him afterward. “‘Lie to 
him, Billy,” says I to myself. ‘‘Tell him a good one and 
make him believe it.’’ ‘Yes, but hold on a minute,” I 
says. ‘“‘What has she told him? How much does he 
know?” ‘‘What of it?” saysI. ‘‘You’ve always got to 
take long chances on a lie. Take ’em. Go ahead!”’ ‘ 

“Senior,” says I to him, solemn as a drunk owl—“‘Sefior, 
your suspiciousness hurts me ’most to death. You do me 
a horrible wrong. Look at me, good. Do I look like a man 
that would fool with another man’s heart-lady?” I 
didn’t say I wouldn’t, you notice; I only asked him if I 
looked like it. If he guessed wrong, it was his mistake, 
wasn’t it? He didn’t answer me; but he come down off 
his hindlegs and was standing on all four feet, pricking up 
his ears and listening. That seemed like a good sign, 
“You wrong the lady, too,” saysI. ‘‘She ain’t done noth- 
ing to be ashamed of.’ Well, had she? I couldn’t see 
that she had, considering it was me. ‘‘Neither have I,” 
says I. That seemed true, too, considering it was her. 
‘““You’ve judged wrong by the looks of things,” says I. 
Leastways I hoped he had. ‘Be just and noble and 
generous, sefior,” says I, and I laid my hand on his arm— 
just like fool play-acting. ‘‘Be just and noble and gen- 
erous! Comeand havea drink.”’ 

That’s the talk that mostly catches them Greaser boys. 
They’re an awful dry lot. He let me lead him back to my 
table, and I bought. ‘‘Now, then,” says I, “you go 
ahead and name it.” 

He studied for a while, looking at me; and then his mad- 
ness commenced to come up again. “But the name of 
you!” says he. ‘‘The name is written with much plain. 
Sure it is not deny that you are been to the side of the lady 
in the school-build’ in my absent. Tell me that!” 

“Oh!” says I. ‘Is that all the trouble?” I was be- 
ginning to feel easy. If my name on the blackboard was 
all he had to go by, I judged that Francesca hadn’t told 
him much. ‘Look here,” says I, ‘“‘you’re dead wrong. 
Say, do you know who I am? Let me tell you. I’m the 
president of the Box-X University of Converse County, 
Wyoming, United States of America, and ’'m down here 
studying the school system of Cuba. I’ve just been hiking 
around the country, stopping at all the schoolhouses I’ve 
seen.’ What was the good of telling him I hadn’t seen 
but that one? ‘‘That’s what I’m doing,” saysI. ‘‘ When 
I get back home I’m going to make a report to the govern- 
ment of Box-X, and when she’s printed I’ll send you down 
one, so you'll see. Now, look at it. I stop at this school- 
house where your peach of a heart-lady is teacher; I talk 
to her about schools; I write my name on her blackboard, 
and I come away. Then you happen along and get up on 
your ear about it. There, ain’t that enough?” 

It just had to be enough, because it was all I could think 
of, making it up asI went along. I held my breath, watch- 
ing to see how he’d take it. You don’t have to believe it; 
but he swallowed it whole, horns, hoofs and tail. I wasso 
plumb relieved that I took a big taste of brandy. It 
was so rank hot it made the tears come, and with that I 
took one last crack at him. ‘‘Behold!” saysI. ‘Behold, 
I weep!”’ 

Well, sir, he was going south! He reached across the 
table and got hold of my hand, and I’m a liar if he wasn’t 
shedding tears himself. 

“‘Sefior,” says he, ‘‘I make bow down before you. Iam 
apology. Ibegtheforgiveof you. But, sefior, hark tomy 
explain. Once, when time I gain my heart-lady, I am 
much rich—land, sugar, tobacco, cattle, barn, the house 
of a much large. I say to my heart-lady: ‘It is at your 
feet.’ Good! And what then? War! Because I am of 
Castile I am spite of the people. Fire, burn, destroy —to- 
bacco, sugar, barn, house—all. I am poor—desolate. 
My heart-lady is not wed of me. ‘It is very better wait 
until presently’ —that is her words.. I am torment of my 
mind. Is it the tobacco, the house grand, the richness 
what she love? My heart say, ‘No, no!’ But my mind 
say, ‘Maybe so.’ Therefore am I continual distract— 
what one soldier of your United States tell me, ‘bug-house.’ 
It istrue. Iam of amuch bad suspect of all men that look 
to her great beauty. So! But of you, sefior, I am abase. 
When you stay here of my village, what I have, it is before 
you. I bestow it to you. You are my brother of the 
guest honor.” 

There, can you make that out? Wouldn’t it put a 
crimp in you? Maybe you think I felt comfortable and 
easy setting there, hearing what he said and knowing what 
I knew. What? Well, guess again, will you? ‘‘Here’s 
where we take a sneak, Billy,’ I says to myself. I'd have 
done it, too, only I couldn’t get far enough away from him 
after that to get a fair running start. He froze to me. 
That’s the word: froze. No, it ain’t either: melted is 
what I mean. r 

He took me to supper, and then he took me to the dance. - 
Did you ever see one of them Mexican dances? They’re 

(Continued on Page 22 
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“All About Longworth” 


Na to make any speeches this session, Nick?” 
General Grosvenor asked Representative Nicholas 
Longworth, of Ohio, who is to be the President’s son-in-law. 

“Yes,” said Longworth seriously, ‘‘I intend to talk on 
the Philippines. You know, I was over there this summer 
and made a lot of observations that I ——” 

“Better not, son, better not,’ warned Grosvenor. ‘If 
you do, some unregenerate member of the House will get up, 
ask what you know about the Philippines, and say that, 
from all published accounts of that trip, you devoted your 
time to making love instead of making observations. It 
might be embarrassing.”’ 

Longworth thought about it and concluded Grosvenor 
was right. He had reasons. As a Representative from 
Cincinnati, before the announcement of his engagement, 
he was on the same inconspicuous plane with a hundred 
other new men. He voted right, went to his committees 
occasionally, and was seldom heard on the floor. When 
he came into the limelight as the future husband of the 
President’s daughter, he at once assumed an importance 
that made him blink. He was fair game for the ungentle— 
not to say ungentlemanly — joking of his colleagues. They 
made the most of him, according to their various ideas of 
pre-nuptial wit and humor. Longworth smiled and took 
it all in good part, although he said, privately, that con- 


_ ducting a courtship with eighty million people looking on 


has phases that are more or less burdensome. 

Longworth’s course during his Congressional hazing 
indicates his character. He smiles and lets it go at that. 
Heisa young man amenable. He is well-mannered, well- 
educated, well-connected—everything well and nothing 
ill. He is rich, good-looking, suave, pleasant, polite. He 
seeks the point of least resistance. 

Longworth is a lawyer, but he never worked at it much. 
He had a rich father, who was a sort of a Cincinnati Astor 
in the early days of that city. The father bought land 
and waited for it to increase in value. It did increase. 
The estate is large. Longworth will get a third. He has 
some of it already. Still, after he came from college he 
did not want to be merely a rich man’s son, so he studied 
law. That gave him an excuse for having an office. No- 
body could say he was a drone. 

Then, established as a lawyer, with no intention of sitting 
nights and days with sheepskin-bound books around him, 
and with livelier tastes than remaining quiet and watching 
the Longworth real estate increase in value, he cast about 
for some other occupation that would not entail too much 
work. Hedecided on politics. Ambitious young men can 
go into politics in various ways. The hard way is to go in 
for one’s self and make one’s own fight. The easy way is 
to go in under the direction of somebody already in. It 
did not take Longworth long to decide. He sounded no 


‘bugle cry for reform. He entered on no campaign for 


municipal betterment. 
shouting: “Down with the machine!”’ 


He rallied, none around him by 
Not he. 


A Fair Exchange 


a EAD, he walked over to the office of George B. Cox, 

then the boss of the Republican party in Cincinnati, and 
told what he wanted. Cox looked him over. Longworth 
wasrich. That was the prime essential. He was of good 
family, clean, popular,and would add to Cox’s organization 
some of the tone it needed. Besides, he might help Cox 
socially, and Cox had then reached the period that comes 
in the life of every man of his kind. He wanted to be 
respectable. Longworth was a valuable recruit. Cox 
decided to enlist him and did. 

Cox is a wily boss. He looked at the aspiring Long- 
worth with an unsentimental eye. He figured on him as 
an asset—for himself—pbut, like a true trader, he did not 
let Longworth know how much of an asset he really was. 
He merely said he would give Longworth a chance, would 
try him out to see if he ran true. Longworth was nomi- 
nated for member of the local Board of Education by Cox’s 
machine and elected by Cox’s machine. That was the 
kindergarten. Longworth was a faithful student. Cox 
promoted him to the primary department by sending him 
to the Lower House of the Ohio Legislature. Longworth 
pursued his political studies diligently. When time came 
for examination he passed. Cox put him in the Ohio State 
Senate as the intermediate grade and told his leaders to 
give Longworth a chance. They let him introduce, and 
passed for him, the Longworth Municipal Bonding Bill 
and the Longworth Municipal Charter Bill, measures of 
Some local importance. All the time Longworth smiled, 
did what he was told, reported consistently to Cox and 
achieved merit in the eyes of the boss. 

3 William B. Shattuc, a retired railway official, had been 
in Congress from the First Ohio, the district in which 
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Honorable Nicholas Longworth 


Longworth lives, for three terms. He aspired to a fourth 
term. A Cincinnati friend met him one day and said: 
“Bill, I hear you are not going back’to Congress.” 

“Who said so?”’ asked Shattuc, in great alarm. 

“é Cox.” 

“Well,” sighed Shattuc, ‘‘if Cox said so it must be true.” 

It was true. Cox had decided that Longworth had 
earned promotion to the High School and told him to an- 
nounce himself for Congress. There was no opposition 
in the Republican party. The Democrats were in a small 
minority and Longworth went to the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
Cox gave him a renomination. He was again elected and 
has now begun on his second term. 

Speaker Cannon put him on the tail end of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, a good assignment for a young man, and 
on Pensions. He was merely a cog, but his Ohio training 
had taught him that the only way for a new member to get 
anywhere is to formulate one proposition and stick to it. 
Longworth grappled the Government’s niggardly policy 
in the matter of suitable homes for embassies and legations. 
He introduced a bill making a large appropriation for es- 
tablishments in all the foreign countries. The Fifty-eighth 
Congress wasan economicalbody. Nosuchfrillsas palaces 


for ambassadors were considered. Longworth held on to ° 


theend. He has introduced his bill again this year and has 
entered vigorously on his hopeless fight. He will get no 
appropriation. This is another economical Congress. 
Longworth will speak on his bill, He spoke on it in the 
last Congress. Nobody listened. This time everybody 
will listen, for he is a national character, the future husband 
of Miss Roosevelt, to be married in the White House, and 
what he says will be important —for that reason alone. 

Longworth is 37 years old, a clean-cut, upstanding, well- 
groomed young fellow, with a good face, broad shoulders, 
a well-arched chest and a general air of red-bloodedness 
abouthim. Helooksfit. Hewasa college athlete of some 
distinction and has been a local golf champion. 

Longworth met Miss Roosevelt soon after he came to 
Washington in 1903. He fitted easily and quickly into 
what Washington knows as ‘‘the younger set.” For afew 
months he scattered his attentions. Then, of a sudden, he 
concentrated on Miss Roosevelt and was her faithful es- 
quire. He wasa member of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee in 1904. In October of that year 
the first report of his engagement to Miss Roosevelt came 
in a roundabout way. Longworth was asked about it 
in New York at committee headquarters. He smiled 
and said: ‘‘Manifestly, I cannot discuss such a matter.” 
Rumors continued to come. Many were published. 

Last summer a Cincinnati friend of Longworth was 
asked: “‘Is Nick engaged to Miss Roosevelt?” 

“T don’t know,” the friend replied, ‘‘ but I think he is or 
would like to be. Up to this time he has smiled when they 
asked him about it. Now he doesn’t smile.”’ 

Miss Roosevelt went on the Taft trip to the Philippines 
lastsummer. Sodid Longworth. Longworth tolda friend 
that he asked Miss Roosevelt to marry him as they were 
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entering the Imperial Palace at Peking to see the Dowager 
Empress, and got his answer before they came out. At 
any rate, he was engaged before he got back to this 
country, and the engagement was announced at the White 
House early in December. 

Everybody likes Longworth. His manner gives an im- 
pression of cordial frankness. He is a good type of the 
well-balanced, well-bred American citizen, with no as- 
sumptions beyond his limitations. Men find him a com- 
panionable chap. 


One of Higgins’ Colonels 


Wiggin Governor Higgins, of New York, was elected he 
appointed a personal staff which consists of various 
gentlemen who desire to be called Colonel for the rest of 
their lives and, to pay for it, are willing to invest lavishly 
in gold lace and appear with the Governor on state occa- 
sions. 

A few days after the Governor was inaugurated an 
affable, well-dressed man came into the Executive offices 
at Albany and asked to see the Governor. 

The Governor came out, shook hands, chatted for a 
moment and excused himself. The man stood around fora 
time in an embarrassed sort of a way and then went out. 

“Who was that man?” asked the Governor of Secretary 
Perley. ‘‘It seems to me that I should know him, but I 
cannot fix him in my mind.” 

“Yes,” said Perley, ‘‘I think you should know him, too. 
He is one of themen youappointed on your personal staff.” 


Do It Now 


Rae are TAFT and some heads of departments 
were at the White House one day recently, discussing a 
complicated Philippine problem with the President. 

One of the party, a hopeless slave to the roundabout 
way the Government bureaus do business, was explaining 
at great length why a certain proposition, advanced by the 
President, was impossible. 

“You see, Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘“‘ your plan is not in 
accordance with the Government procedure. We do things 
differently. It will require reference back to my bureau 
and then we shall get reports from everybody, make the 
proper indorsements, and go at it according to the system 
that prevails.” 

“But,” insisted the President, ‘“‘ why cannot we avoid all 
this red tape and do the thing sensibly?” 

“Red tape?” gasped the department head; ‘‘why, with- 
out that red tape I am afraid it would not be legal.” 

“Oh,” said the President, smiling affably, ‘‘if that is all 
we will remove the taint of legality and do it now.”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@Governor LaFollette, the railroad-rate reformer from 
Wisconsin, who has just taken his seat in the United States 
Senate, is a vegetarian. 


@Theodore P. Shonts, chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, is a talented violin player. Postmaster- 
General Cortelyou is equally expert on the piano. 


@ Senator Tillman, the rip-roaring, pitchfork-brandishing, 
eat-’em-alive statesman from South Carolina, is, in private 
life, the mildest-mannered man from the South. He 
makes a fad of the cultivation of roses at his home in 
Trenton. 


@John M. Gearin, the newly-appointed Senator from 
Oregon, comes from a law office in Portland that breeds 
Senators, apparently. Three other lawyers from the same 
office have preceded him: Dolph, Simon and Mitchell. 
These were Republicans, but Gearin is a Democrat. 


@Joseph Bucklin Bishop, the Panama Canal “press 
agent,” or ‘‘ten-thousand-dollar beauty,’ as he was called 
in Congress, used to be the editor of the old Commercial 
Advertiser in New York. When President Roosevelt was 
Governor of New York Bishop’s paper was the Governor’s 
organ. Mr. Roosevelt frequently wrote long, double- 
leaded editorial articles, advancing some policy, for the 
paper, although not many people knew it. 


@Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, the richest man 
in the Senate, and one of the richest in the United States, 
has a high, reedy tenor voice of which he is very proud. 
He gives elaborate dinner-parties and sings The Star 
Spangled Banner, Sally in Our Alley and other similar 
songs for his guests. He studied with an opera singer in 
Paris for a time, on one of his trips to Europe, and accom- 
panies his songs with many Caruso-like gestures. The 
guests have to listen. 
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XXI— (Continued) 


\ , 7 HILE the cabin boy con- B Aye 
tinued to rush among the 
guests with siphons, ice 
and fresh refreshments, Charley be- 
came the Hermana’s guide-book for me; and our 
interview gave me, I may say, entertainment unal- 
loyed, although there lay all the while, beneath the 
entertainment, my sadness and concern about John. 
Charley was owner of the Hermana, there was no 
doubt of that; she had cost him (it was not long 
before he told me) fifty thousand dollars, and to 
run her it cost him athousandamonth. Yes, he 
was her owner, but there it stopped, no matter with 
how solemn a face he inspected each part of her, 
or spoke of her details; he was as much a passenger 
on her as myself; and this was as plain on the 
equally solemn faces of his crew, from the sailing- 
master down through the two quartermasters to 
the five deck-hands, as was the color of the 
Hermana’s stack, which was, of course, yellow. 
She was a pole-mast, schooner-rigged steam yacht, 
Charley accurately told me, with clipper bow and 
spiked bowsprit. 

“ Apout a hundred tons?’’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, A hundred feet long, beam twenty feet, 
and she draws twelve feet,’’ said Charley; and I 
thought I detected the mate listening to him. 

He now called my attention to the flags, and I 
am certain that I saw the sailing-master hide his 
mouth with his hand. Some of the deck-hands 
seemed to gather delicately nearer to us. 

“Sunday, of course,’ I said; and I pointed to 
the Jack flying from a staff at the bow. 

But Charley did not wish me to tell him; he 
wished to tell me. ‘‘I am very strict about all 
this,” he said, his gravity and nauticality increas- 
ing with every word. ‘‘At the fore truck flies our 
club burgee.”’ 

I went through my part, giving a solemn, silent, 
intelligent assent. 

“That is my private signal at the main truck. 
It was designed by Miss Rieppe.”’ - 

As I again intelligently nodded, I saw the boat- 
swain move an elbow into the ribs of one of the 
quartermasters. 

‘On the staff at the taffrail I have the United 
States yacht ensign,” Charley continued. ‘“That’s 
all,” he said, looking about for more flags, and 
finding none. ‘‘But at twelve o’c—at eight bells, 
the crew’s meal-flag will be in the port fore rig- 
ging. While we are at lunch my meal-flag will be 
in the starboard main rigging.”’ 

‘Tt should be there all day,’ I was tempted to 
remark to him, as my wandering eye fell on the cabin boy 
carrying something to Kitty. But instead of this I said: 
‘‘Well, she’s a beautiful boat!” . 

Charley shook his head. “I’m going to get rid o 
her.” 

I was surprised. ‘‘Isn’t she all right?’”’ It seemed to 
me that the crew behind us were very attentive now. 

“There is not enough refrigerator space,” said Charley. 
One of the deck-hands whirled round instantly; but 
stolidity sat like adamant upon the faces of the others as 
Charley turned in their direction, and we continued our 
tour of the Hermana. 

But Kitty, despite her gayety, had serious thoughts upon 
her mind. Charley’s attentions to me had met all that 
politeness required, and as we went aft again his sister 
caused certain movements and rearrangements to happen, 
with chairs and people. I didn’t know this at once, but I 
knew it when I found myself somehow sitting with her and 
John, and saw Hortense with Charley. Hortense looked 
over at Kitty with a something that had in it both raised 
eyebrows and a shrug, though these visible signs did not 
occur; and, indeed, so far as anything visible went (except 
the look), you might have supposed that now Hortense had 
no thoughts for any man in the world save Charley. And 
John was plainly more at ease with Kitty! He began to 
make himself agreeable, so that once or twice she gave him 
a glance of surprise. There was nothing to mark him out 
from the others, except his paleness in the midst of their 
redness. Yachting clothes bring out wonderfully how 
much you are in the habit of eating and drinking; and an 
innocent stranger might have supposed that the Replacers 
were richly sunburned from exposure to the blazing waters 
of Cuba and the tropics. Kitty deemed it suitable to ex- 
tol Kings Port to John. ‘‘Quaint’’ was the word that did 
most of this work for her; she found everything that— 
even the negroes; and when she had come to the end of it 
she supposed the inside must be just as ‘‘quaint”’ as the 
outside. 
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John’s Gay Good-by was the 
Last Word I Heard 


“Tt is,’ said John Mayrant. 
Then he became impertinent. 


He was enjoying Kitty. 
““You ought to see it.” 
“‘Do you stay inside much?” said Kitty. 


“We all do,” said John. ‘‘Some of us never come out.” 

“But you came out?” Kitty suggested. 

“Oh, I’ve been out,” John returned. He was getting 
older. I doubt if the past few years of his life had matured 
him as much as had the past few days. Then he looked 
Kitty in the eyes. “And I’d always come out—if 
Romance rang the bell.”’ 

“Hm!” said Kitty. ‘‘Then you know that ring?” 

‘““We begin to hear it early in Kings Port,’ remarked 
John. ‘‘About the age of fourteen.” 

Kitty looked at him with an interest that now plainly 
revealed curiosity also. It occurred to me that he could 
not have found any great embarrassment in getting on at 
Newport. ‘What if I rang the bell myself?” experimented 
Kitty. 

“Come in the evening,’ 
go home till morning.” 

Kitty kissed her hand to him, and, during the pleased 
giggle that she gave, I saw her first taking in John and 
then Hortense. Kitty was thinking, thinking of John’s 
‘“‘crudity.” And so I made a little experiment for 
myself, 

“‘T wonder if men seem as similar in making love as 
women do in receiving it?” 

“They aren’t!’ shouted both John and Kitty in the same 
indignant breath. Their noise brought Bohm to listen 
to us. 

This experiment was so much a success that I promptly 
made another for the special benefit of Bohm, Kitty’s next 
husband. I addressed Kitty. ‘‘What would you do if 
a man said he could drown in your hair as joyfully as the 
Duke of Clarence did in his butt of Malmsey?” 

“Why—why—”’ gasped Kitty, “‘why—why 

I suppose it gave John time; but even so he was splendid. 
‘She has heard it said!’’ This was his triumphant shout. 


, 


returned John. ‘‘We won’t 


” 
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I should not have supposed that — 
Kitty could have turned any red- 
der, but she did. John buried his 


nose in his tall glass, and gulped a — 


choking quantity of its contents, 
and mopped his face profusely ; but little good that 
effected. There sat this altogether innocent pair, — 
deeply suffused with the crimson of apparent guilt, 
and there stood Kitty’s next husband, eying them 
suspiciously. 

Vivacious measures fromthe piano brought Kitty 
to her feet. 

“There’s Gazza!’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ll make him 
sing!’”? And on the instant she was gone down the 
companionway. Bohm followed her with a less 
agitated speed, and soon all were gone below, leav- 
ing John and me alone on the deck, sitting together 
in silence. 

John lolled back in his chair, slowly sipping at 
his tall glass, and neither of us made any remark. 
I think he wanted to ask me how I came to men- 
tion the Duke of Clarence; but I did not see how 
he very well could, and he certainly made no at- 
tempt to do so. Thus did we sit for some time, 
hearing the piano and the company grow livelier 
and louder with solos, and choruses, and laughter. 
By-and-by the shadow of the awning shifted, caus- 
ing me to look up, when I saw the shores slowly 
changing; the tide had turned, and was beginning 
torunout. Land and water lay in immense peace; 
the long, white, silent picture of the town with its 
steeples on the one hand, and on the other the 
long, low shore, and the trees behind. Into this 
rose the high voice of Gazza, singing in broken 
English, ‘‘Razzla-dazzla, razzla-dazzla,’”’ while his 
hearers beat upon glasses with spoons—at least so 
I conjectured. 

“Aren’t you coming, John?” asked Hortense, 
appearing at the companionway. She looked 
very bacchanalian. 

He obeyed her; and now I had the deck entirely 
to myself, or, rather, but one other and distant 
person shared it with me. The hour had come, the 
bells had struck; Charley’s crew was eating its din- 
ner below forward; Charley’s guests were drinking 
their liquor below aft; Charley’s correct meal-flag 
was to be seen in the port fore rigging, as he had 
said, red and triangular; and away off from me in 
the bow was the anchor watch, whom I dreamily 
watched trying to light his pipe. His matches 
seemed to be bad; and the brotherly thought of 
helping him drifted into my mind—and comfort- 
ably out of it again, without disturbing my agree- 
able repose. It had been really entertaining in 
John to tell Kitty that she ought to see the inside of Kings 
Port; that was like his engaging impishness with Juno. 
If by any possible contrivance (and none was possible) 
Kitty and her Replacers could have met the inside of 
Kings Port, Kitty would have added one more “quaint” 
impression to her stock, and gone away in total igno- 
rance of the quality of the impression she had made—and 
Bohm would probably have again remarked, ‘‘ Worse than 
Sunday.” 

No; the St. Michaels and the Replacers would never 
meet in this world, and I see no reason that they should 
in the next. John’s light and pleasing skirmish with 
Kitty gave me the glimpse of his capacities which I 
had lacked hitherto. John evidently “knew his way 
about,” as they say; and I was diverted to think how Miss 
Josephine St. Michael would have nodded over his ade- 
quacy and shaken her head at his squandering it on such a 
companion. But it was no squandering; the boy’s heavy 
spirit was making a gallant “‘bluff”’ at playing up with the 
lively party he had no choice but to join, and this one saw 
the moment he was not called upon to play up. 

The peaceful loveliness that floated from earth and water 
around me triumphed over the jangling hilarity of the 
cabin, and I dozed away, aware that they were now all 
thumping furiously in chorus, while Gazza sang something 
that went, ‘‘Oh, she’s my leetle preety poosee pet.”” When 
Iroused, it was Kitty’s voice at the piano, but no change in 
the quality of the song or the thumping; and Hortense 
was stepping on deck. She had a cigarette, her beauty 
flashed with devilment, and John followed her. ‘‘They 
are going to have an explanation,” I thought, as I saw his 
face. If that were so, then Kitty had blundered in her 
strategy, and hurt Charley’s cause; for after the two came 
Gazza, as obviously ‘‘sent’”’ as any emissary ever looked: 


Kitty took care of the singing, while Gazza intercepted : 


any téte-a-téte. I rose and made a fourth with them, and | 
even as I was drawing near the devilment in Hortense’s | 
face sank inward beneath cold displeasure. <d Z| 


i 


apply to himself. Gazza was a very 


I had never been a welcome person to Hortense, and she 
madeaslittle effort toconcealthis asusual. Her indifferent 
eyes glanced at me with drowsy insolence, and she made 
her beautiful, low voice as remote and inattentive as her 
skillful social equipment could render it. 

“Tt is so hot in the cabin.” 

This was all she had for me. 
with returning animation. 

“Oh, la-la!”’ said Gazza. ‘‘If it is hot in the cabin!” 
And he flirted his handkerchief back and forth. 

“T think I had the best of it,’”’ I remarked. 
melody and none of the temperature.” 

Hortense saw no need of noticing me further. 

“The singer has the worst of it,’”’ said Gazza. 

“But since you all sang!’”’ I laughed. 

“Miss Rieppe, she is cool,’’ continued Gazza. 
danced. It is not fair.” 

John contributed nothing. He was by no means playing 
upnow. He was looking away at the shore. 

Gazza hummed a little fragment. ‘‘But after lunch I 
will sing you good music.” 

“So long as it keeps us cool,” I suggested. 

“Ah, no! It will not be cool music!’’ cried Gazza— 
“for those who understand.” 

“ Are those boys bathing?’’ Hortense now inquired. 

We watched the distant figures, and presently they 
flashed into the water. 

“Oh, me!”’ sighed Gazza. ‘‘If I werea boy!” 

Hortense looked at him. ‘‘ You would beafraid.’’ The 
devilment had come out again, suddenly and brilliantly. 

“T never have been afraid!”’ declared 
Gazza. 

“You would not jump in after me,” 
said Hortense, taking his measure more 
and more provokingly. 

Gazza laid his hand on his heart. 
“Where you go, I will go!” 

Hortense looked at him, and laughed 
very slightly and lightly. 

“T swear it! I swear!’ protested 
Gazza. 

John’s eyes were now fixed upon 
Hortense. 

“Would you go?”’ she asked him. 

“Decidedly not!’’ he returned. I 
don’t know whether he was angry or 
anxious. 

“Oh, yes, you would!”’ said Hortense; 
and she jumped into the water, cigarette 
and all. 

“Geta boat, quick,’’ said John to me; 
and with his coat flung off he was in the 
river, whose current Hortense could 
scarce have reckoned with; for they were 
both already astern as I ran out on the 
port boat boom. 

Gazza was dancing and shrieking, 
“Man overboard!’’ which, indeed, was 
the correct expression, only it did not 


Then she looked at Gazza 


‘All the 


** And she 


1” 


sensible person. I had, as I dropped 
into the nearest boat, a brisk sight of the 
sailing-master springing like a jack-in- 
the-box on the deserted deck, with a roar 
of ‘‘Where’s that hay-maker?’’ His 
reference was to the anchor watch. The 
temptation to procure good matches to 
light his pipe had ended (I learned later) 
by proving too much for this responsible 
sailor-man, and he had unfortunately 
chosen for going below just the unex- 
pected moment when it had entered the 
daring head of Hortense to perform this 
extravagance. Of course, before I had 
pulled many strokes, the deck of the 
Hermana was alive with many mani- 
festations of life-saving, and they had 
most likely been in time. But I am not 
perfectly sure of this; the current was 
strong, and a surprising distance seemed 
to broaden between me and the Hermana before another 
boat came into sight around her stern. By then, or just 
after that (for I cannot clearly remember the details of 
those few anxious minutes), I had caught up with John, 
whose face, and total silence, as he gripped the stern of 
the boat with one hand and held Hortense with the other, 
plainly betrayed it was high time somebody came. Aman 
can swim (especially in salt water) with his shoes on, and 
his clothes add nothing of embarrassment, if his arms 
are free; but a woman’s clothes do not help either his 
buoyancy or the freedom of his movement. John now 
lifted Hortense’s two hands, which took a good hold of 
the boat. From between her lips the disheveled ciga- 
rette, bitten through and limp, fell into the water. The 
boat felt the weight of the two hands on it. 
“Take care,” I warned John. 

_ Hortense opened her eyes and looked at me; she knew 
that I meant her. ‘‘I’ll not swamp you.” This was her 
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first remark. Her next was when, after no incautious 
haste, I had hauled her in over the stern, John working 
round to the bow for the sake of balance: ‘‘I was not 
dressed for swimming.” Very quietly did Hortense speak; 
very coolly, very evenly; no fainting—and no flippancy; 
she was too game for either. 

After this, whatever emotions she had felt, or was feeling, 
she showed none of them, unless it was by her complete 
silence. John’s coming into the boat we managed with 
sufficient dexterity; aided by the horrified Charley, who 
now arrived personally in the other boat, and was for 
taking all three of us into that. But this was altogether 
unnecessary; he was made to understand that such trans- 
ferences as it would occasion were superfluous, and so one 
of his men stepped into our boat to help me row back 
against the current; and for this I was not unthankful. 

Our return took, it appeared to me, a much longer time 
than everything else which had happened. When I looked 
over my shoulder at the Hermana she seemed an incredible 
distance off, and when I looked again she had grown so 
very little nearer that I abandoned this fruitless proceed- 
ing. Charley’s boat had gone ahead to announce the good 
news to General Rieppe as soon as possible. But if our 
return was long to me, to Hortense it was not so. She sat 
beside her lover in the stern, and I knew that he was more 
to her than ever: it was her spirit also that wanted him now. 
Poor Kitty’s words of prophecy had come perversely true: 
“‘Something will happen, and that boy’ll be conspicuous.” 
Well, it had happened with a vengeance, and all wrong for 
Kitty, and all wrong for me! Then I remembered Charley, 
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Replacers, for excitement, for complexity, for the prismatic 
life. Then it might interest her to corrupt John; but if she 
couldn’t, where would her occupation be, and how were 
they going to pull through? 

But now, there sat Hortense in the stern, melted into 
whatever best she was capable of; it had come into her 
face, her face was to be read—for the first time since I had 
known it—and, strangely enough, I couldn’t read John’s 
at all. It seemed happy, which was impossible. 

“Way enough!” he cried comically, and, at hiscommand, 
the sailor and I took in our oars. Here was the Hermana’s 
gangway, and crowding faces above, and ejaculations and 
tears from Kitty. Yes, Hortense would have liked that 
“row” to last longer. I was first on the gangway, and 
stood to wait and give them a hand out; but she lingered, 
and, rising slowly, spoke her first word to him, softly: 

‘““And so I owe you my life.” 

‘“‘And so I restore it to you complete,” said John in- 
stantly. 

None could have heard it but myself —unless the sailor, 
beyond whose comprehension it was—and I doubted for a 
moment if I could have heard right ; but it was for a moment 
only. Hortense stood stiff, and then, turning, came in 
front of him, and I read her face for an instant longer, 
before the furious hate in it was mastered to meet her 
father’s embrace, as I helped her up the gangway. 

‘“‘Daughter mine!” said the General, with a magnificent 
break in his voice. 

But Hortense was game to the end. She took Kitty’s 
hysterics and the men’s various grades of congratulation; 
her word to Gazza would have been 
supreme, but for his imperishable re- 
joinder. 

“T told you you wouldn’t jump,” was 
what she said. 

Gazza stretched both arms, pointing to 
John. ‘‘Buta native! He was surer to 
find you!” 

At this they all remembered John, 
whom they thus far hadn’t thought of. 

“Where is that lion-hearted boy?” the 
General called out. 

John hadn’t got out of the boat; he 
thought he ought to change his clothes, 
he said; and when Charley, truly aston- 
ished, proffered his entire wardrobe and 
reminded him of lunch, it was thank you 
very much, but if he could be put ashore 
I looked for Hortense to see what 
she would do, but Hortense had gone 
below with Kitty to change her clothes, 
and the genuinely hearty protestations 
from all the rest brought merely pleas- 
antly firm politenessfrom John. At least 
he would take a drink, urged Charley. 
Yes, thank you, he would; and he chose 
brandy-and-soda, of which he poured 
himself a remarkably stiff one. Charley 
and I poured ourselves milder ones, for 
the sake of company. 

‘“‘Here’s how,” said Charley to John. 

“Yes; here’s how,’ I added more 
emphatically. 

John looked at Charley with a some- 
what extraordinary smile. ‘‘Here’s un- 
questionably how!”’ he exclaimed. 

We had a gay lunch; I should have 
supposed there was plenty of room in the 
Hermana’s refrigerator; nor did the 
absence of Hortense and John, the cause 
of our jubilation, at all interfere with the 
jubilation itself; by the time the launch 
was ready to put me ashore, Gazza had 
sung several miles of ‘‘good music’’ and 
double that quantity of ‘‘razzla-dazzla,”’ 
and General Rieppe was crying copiously, 
and assuring everybody that God was 
very good tohim. But Kitty had told us 


“Oh, Yes, You Would!’’ Said Hortense 


last of all. My doubt as to what he would have done, had 
he been on deck, was settled later by learning from his own 
lips that he did not know how to swim. 

Yes, the sentimental world (and by that I mean the 
immense and mournful preponderance of fools, and not the 
few of true sentiment) would soon be exclaiming: ‘‘ How 
romantic! She found her heart! She had a glimpse of 
Death’s angel, and in that light saw her life’s true happi- 
ness!’’ But I should say nothing like that, nor would Miss 
Josephine St. Michael, if I read that lady at allright. She 
didn’t know what I did about Hortense, she hadn’t over- 
heard Sophistication confessing amorous curiosity about 
Innocence; but the old Kings Port lady’s sound instinct 
would tell her that a souse in the water wasn’t likely to be 
enough to wash away the seasoning of a lifetime; and she 
would wait, as I should, for the day when Hortense, having 
had her taste of John’s innocence, and having grown used 
to the souse in the water, would wax restless for the 


all that she intended Hortense to remain 
quiet in her cabin; and she kept her word. 
Quite suddenly, as the launch was speeding me toward 
Kings Port, I exclaimed aloud: ‘‘The cake!”’ 
And, I thought, the cake was now settled forever. 


XXII— BEHIND THE TIMES 

ik WAS my lot to attend but one of the weddings 

which Hortense precipitated (or at least determined) 
by her plunge into the water; and, truth to say, the 
honor of my presence at the other was not requested; 
therefore I am unable to describe the nuptials of Hortense 
and Charley. But the papers were full of them; what the 
female guests wore, what the male guests were worth, and 
what both ate and drank, was set forth in many columns 
of printed matter; and if you did not happen to see this, 
just read the account of the next wedding that occurs 
among the New York yellow rich, and you will know how 
Charley and Hortense were married; for it’s always the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
© Beware of false profits. 

@ Be sure your wife will find you out. 

© Books save some people a lot of thinking. 


@ Ability is man’s capital; success is the interest that 
capital earns. 


€ Getting a husband is easy enough; keeping one is what 
requires genius. 


€ Diplomacy consists merely in getting what you want, 
whether it is an empire, a husband or a doll. 


@ The attempt to prove that two can live as cheaply as 
one often results in the necessity to provide for three. 


@ When a2 woman wins an argument with tears a man be- 
gins to understand why Nature did not endow her with 
logic. 


Some Commercialism 


W. ARE an exceedingly commercialized nation. Every- 

body says so. Perhaps that is the reason we make a 
public question out of the domestic affairs of the president 
of a large corporation. Certainly, the admirably uncom- 
mercial peoples of Southern Europe would not dream of 
doing so. They have a feeling for Life as Art, and you 
cannot go boggling up Art with crude considerations of 
orthodox morality. While our feeling is mostly for Life as 
Business, a very simple standard of conduct in what is, 
after all, the greatest relation in life will probably remain 
one of the strongest forces among us—a force so strong that 
it has crushed very powerful men. In fact, scarcely any 
man, not completely detached from the public by wealth 
and idleness, may encounter its full brunt and survive. 
We recall the head of a financial concern, scarcely second 
in importance to any in the country, who resigned because 
his enemies threatened to expose his private life, and he 
knew he could not stand that; a man in a public position 
of great power, to whom everything, including the Presi- 
dency, seemed open, who retired to obscurity under like 
conditions. But illustrations are not needed. The big fact 
is well known. A man accused by a faithful wife is tre- 
mendously handicapped. This is crude and inartistic, and 
it is mostly what we really mean when we talk about our- 
selves as being commercialized. It focuses the most salient 
difference between us and artistic peoples. 


Railroad Pessimists 


HE trouble with many railroad men is that they are 
pessimists. They will not look on the bright side of 
the rate-regulating business. It is true, as they lugubri- 
ously point out, that the roads, under their uncontrolled 
management, have developed a splendid efficiency in 
operation, moving trains faster and cheaper than any- 
where else in the world. But, bless their hearts, all this 
good will be saved after the Government has taken a hand 
in rate-making, where they have signally, egregiously, 
confessedly failed. 
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Figs do grow from thistles. The Union Pacific was rather 
sinfully nurtured. Its Crédit Mobilier scandal shocked the 
country. But the real good that was in the enterprise re- 
mained. It led the way for the other trans-continental 
lines, and performed a highly valuable public service. A few 
years ago, in Chicago, an enterprising quasi-political crowd 
procured from a complaisant city council an ordinance for 
a pretended competing telephone plant, under the wide- 
open terms of which they cheerfully began constructing a 
system of subways beneath the city streets. Public temper 
changed. The enterprise was called to a halt and forced to 
accept an amended grant, giving the city full supervision. 
Some twenty miles of tunnels have been constructed, which 
will become the property of the municipality and which 
will give a unique underground method of freight and 
parcel transportation that will be of important public 
benefit. Instances might be multiplied. Whatever is 
valuable in the Standard Oil and beef organizations will be 
saved. 

The railroad men must cheer up. Assuredly the good 
that they have accomplished in the operating field, where 
they admittedly have been highly competent, will not be 
lost because the Government intervenes in the rate- 
making field, where they have admittedly been incompetent. 

This view is urged upon them because their objection 
to Government intervention is not selfish, but is based, as 
they point out, upon patriotic fear that the roads will be 
made less efficient thereby. This fear is quite unfounded. 


We're All Oppressed 


dhe other day a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 

sold for $95,000. Persons able to pay this price for the 
privilege of belonging to any organization would probably 
be considered lucky by the rank and file of mankind. In 
all large cities the stockbrokers seem to bask in Fortune’s 
sunniest smiles. They have handsome offices, live in fine 
houses and ride in automobiles, though they neither toil 
excessively nor spin overtime. 

Yet the iron heel of the oppressor is on their necks, 
grinding them into dust. The day the seat sold for $95,000 
call loans to brokers advanced to fifty per cent., soon after 
to one hundred per cent., and the Street was filled with a 
great wail that a soulless combination of banks was robbing 
everybody blind. Once when Colonel Gates and his com- 
bination of millionaire speculators encountered adverse 
conditions and a more powerful combination, one of the 
losers explained, in a voice trembling with emotion, that 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few rapacious 
individuals had been carried to such length that a man 
worth less than half a billion searce dare buy more than a 
thousand shares of stock at a time on margin, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States was mere waste paper. Mr. 
Lawson, of Boston, first perceived that liberty was perish- 
ing when his own overflowing apple-cart ran into Mr. 
Rogers’ two-horse dray. Mr. Hill, engaged in a tug of war 
with Mr. Harriman, plainly sees a public menace in the 
power of the Standard Oil crowd, which is backing his 
rival, and Mr. Harriman has grave doubts, of a patriotic 
character, concerning the mighty Morgan, who is furnishing 
ammunition to the other side. As for Mr. Rockefeller him- 
self, we know from his friends that a ruthless press, abetted 
by a lot of investigating committees, has erected a tyranny 
more odious than Nero’s. 

From bootblack to railroad president we are all op- 
pressed, and will be, not only until the race is not to 
the swift and the battle to the strong, but until time and 
chance no longer happeneth to all. Obviously, it is 
good philosophy to accept it as cheerfully as possible. 


A Little Object-Lesson 


jee os has elapsed since Messrs. Hyde and Alexander, 
in the course of their personal shindy, inadvertently 
tipped the lid off life insurance. Each intervening day has 
brought forth some disclosure of graft or abuse of trust, 
and several million policy-holders are now positively over- 
flowing with the painful knowledge that they have been 
exploited. Yet they have done nothing of an effective sort 
to protect themselves. Two, at least, of the big companies 
are purely mutual. By organizing, the policy-holders could 
take over the government; but we fail to hear of any com- 
prehensive move in that direction. Mr. Ryan has handed 
the management of the Equitable to Mr. Morton—perhaps 
a most admirable choice; but it was Mr. Ryan’s choice, not 
the policy-holders’. The same Mutual trustees who found 
the McCurdy régime satisfactory have picked out a Mr. 
Peabody to take care of the insured’s millions. A Mr. Orr 
is to guide the destinies of the New York Life. The hope 
of Federal control cheered up policy-holders for a time; 
but the probability is that this hope will fail—so some 
millions of insured, with some hundreds of millions of 
money at stake, will have to depend upon such protection 
as the various State departments may afford, or upon the 
forbearance of the gentlemen in the head offices. 

If these had been small concerns, the people interested 
would have got together and made their power felt. But 
few of our concerns are small nowadays. Men who inspire 
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confidence in Tennessee are strangers and inspire none in 
Wisconsin. To get up a national rallying-point, to find an. 
ingredient —aside from that already proved in Washington 
—which will give cohesion to our mass, is a difficult thing. — 
The life-insurance policy-holders do not appear to be finding 
it, or trying very hard. It is an object-lesson in the futility 

of State sovereignty. j 


The Gagged House 


Be COCKRAN, always eloquent and usually 
futile, proposes a constitutional amendment to make 
the term of members of the House of Representatives four 
years instead of two. His premises are sound enough, but ~ 
| 
] 
| 


his conclusions do not follow. 

’ Jt is true that the House member, with a two-year term, 
no sooner takes his seat than he is confronted with another — 
election. He is kept so busy fencing his own uncertain 
little political pasture with a public building here anda __ 
post-office there, that he hasn’t time to count for anything | 
in national affairs. He is gagged and caucused into non- — 
entity, and what his House does in questions of large im- 
portance is a matter of agreement between the President __ 
and the Speaker. 

This is true and possibly regrettable; true, also, that this 
leaves the Senate really to represent the legislative branch __ 
of government, and the Senate is often a poor representa- 
tive, because its members have so long a tenure and so 
much individual power that they are but indifferently 
responsive to the public will. The common criticism of 
Congress is either that a member of the Lower House is _ 
powerless, or that one of the Upper House is powerful. | 

As a practical fact, the machine works pretty well, and | 
its worst fault rises not out of the helplessness of the lower 
body, but out of the power of the upper. About ninetimes 
out of ten, when the President is telling the House whatto 
do, he is expressing a popular demand. There is no danger | 
that the legislative prerogative will be entirely usurped by | 
the Executive. The Senate will look out for that. The 
performances of the House when it is left to its own sweet __ 
will do not lead one to hope for extensive public advan- 
tages from increasing its power. > | 


Expanding the Currency 


\ K 7HILE call money in New York, the latter part of the 
year, commanded as much asone hundred percent.,the __ 
various big speculative pools operating in the stock market __ 
held up prices. This surprised a good manypeople. The ~ | 
stocks that are most extensively dealt in showed an average 
advance of about $20 a share over December, 1904, and 
about $35 a share over March, 1904. Considerable was 
said about inflation and the dangers attendant thereon. 
The volume of money in the United States was increased 
over eighty million dollars during 1905, and over two hun- | 
dred million dollars in two years. The larger part of the 
increase, of course, was in national bank notes, the issue of 
which was greatly stimulated by the reduction of taxeson 
such circulation as is secured by the two per cent. bonds. — 
In December, Congress accepted the Administration’s pro- 
posal that the new Panama Canal bonds, of which many | 
millions will be issued the next five years, be put ona parity 
with the two per cents. in that national bank circulation 
secured by them will be taxed only half as much as circula- 
tion secured by other bonds. The provision is expected to 
make the bonds marketable to the banks at a low rate of _ 
interest—in which event there will be a further large ex-_ 
pansion of circulation. This prospective expansion was 
one of the motives that induced the pools to hold up stock 
prices, for currency expansion nourishes speculation. 
We are not sounding a note of alarm, but merely record-_ 
ing an interesting fact that might otherwise escape wide — 
attention. In 1893 the public was officially informed 
that the reason it was broke was that statesmanship at 
Washington had made a calamitous error by inflating the | 
currency with a lot of silver. When the silver coinage act | 
was passed, people were thinking only about crops, the iron — 
trade and the like. Whatever is done at Washington that | 
affects the currency may be as important a factor in busi- | 
ness as any other. The present Treasury administration — 
has bent every effort to expand the currency. Let us hope — 
it has acted wisely —but not overlook the fact. 5 | 


| 
| 
Stubborn Fact | 
HERE are those who have grown tired of all the talk — 
about health and sanitation, have lifted the banner of : 
reaction, and are crying: ‘‘Let’s stop thinking about one’s — 
insides! The watched kettle doesn’t boil. Wearein danger — 
of becoming a race of hypochondriacs.”’ | 
True, there is nothing worse for one’s insides than think- 
ing about them—except, possibly, tinkering with them. 
But the crusade for education in matters of hygiene is not 
a crusade for more thinking about the workings of the 
machine. 
It’s sad that buckwheat cakes and coffee aren’t as good © 
as they taste—it’s one of the tragedies of life. But there’s — 
the stubborn fact. 
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The United States of Muscovy 


} 


‘were to remain an empire. 


HE Russian Empire, as one vast, uni- 
Nh fied, centralized, despotic state, is 
disappearing from our sight—sub- 
merged by the revolutionary flood. When 
the waters subside, and the peaks of the mountains appear 
and it is once more dry land, there are those who believe 
that everything will be as it was before, only more so. 
Anarchy will once more beget Autocracy and the revolu- 
tion will be followed by Czsarism in due order of succes- 
sion. There are others who prophesy a new Russia which 
will differ from the old in almost every particular. In- 
stead of an autocratic, centralized empire there will be a 
decentralized federation of autonomous states, held to- 
gether by a kind of hereditary Czar President and a Federal 
Council. As in Russia of to-day anything may happen, it 
may not be without interest to American readers to hear 
something concerning the possible evolution of the United 
States of Muscovy. 

That such things should even be dreamed of is a striking 
illustration of the gradual permeation of the mind of man 
by the American idea. The Americanization of the world 
must indeed be making great strides when the transforma- 
tion of the Russian military centralized empire into a 
Muscovite counterpart of the American Republic can be 
discussed by sane men as a contingency well within the 
domain of practical politics. Yet, long before the revolu- 
tion had threatened the overthrow of the Autocracy, I was 
told by a distinguished Russian publicist in St. Petersburg 
that the federation of Russia was inevitable if Russians 
refused to face the tremendous ordeal of another war. The 
principle of federation is more distinctly American than the 
principle of arepublic. France is a republic equally with 


_ America. But France is almost as centralized as Russia. 


If, therefore, Russia were to be federalized, it woul@ be a 
remarkable illustration of how the ideas of the American 
Constitution are making the tour of the world. 

The talk about federation first came to my ears imme- 
diately after the signature of the peace of Portsmouth. 
“Russia has renounced nothing!” passionately exclaimed 
some. ‘‘Russia can only accept this hateful peace as a 
truce.”” ‘The Russian Empire,” said one of these patriots, 
“can only existas an empire by virtue of her army, and that 
army victorious. Like the French, who in 1870 discovered 
how fatally easy campaigns against barbarians demoralize 
armies who have to be pitted against civilized foes, our 
defeats in Manchuria were due to our victories in Central 
Asia. We have now to begin again to create-a great new 
army—and how can you create a victorious army except 
by a great war?” So argued to me one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Russian publicists, a man who had seen seven 
months of carnage in Manchuria, but who, none the less, 
asserted passionately the necessity for a new way if Russia 
“Tf there is to be no war,” he 
exclaimed, “‘then the alternative is to replace the military 
empire by a great Russian Federation! War or Federation? 
These are the alternatives; there is no other choice.”’ 


The Wind of Revolution 


ie months have passed since these words were spoken 
andtheidea of federation hasmade much progress. The 
army has become the prey of revolutionary discontent. No 
one any longer speaks of the possibility of the reéstablish- 
ment of the lost prestige of the empire. In the immediate 
future there looms immediately ahead blood-red anarchy. 
But afterward? Failing the appearance of some Russian 
Napoleon, there will undoubtedly be a tendency, during 
the period of confusion, toward disintegration. No one can 
predict exactly what new combinations will be formed, or 
within what frontiers the warring elements will crystallize 
into shape. But the control of St. Petersburg, and the cen- 
tralized military and bureaucratic authority, being with- 
drawn, the centrifugal forces will have full play. Various 
semi-independent centres of authority will be evolved by a 
process of natural selection, which can only be brought into 
union by federation or by conquest. In the absence of a 
Muscovite Napoleon, conquest is out of the question. It 
follows that federation of one sort or another is the only 
practical alternative to the creation of at least half a dozen 
independent sovereign states out of the ruins of the Empire. 

When I was beginning to plan out this article in St. 
Petersburg three months ago I was startled by a loud 
report, like the discharge of a cannon or the bursting of a 
bomb. I looked out of my window to the gilded cupolas of 
the great memorial church which has been erected on the 
Spot where Alexander II was slain in the streets of the 


_ capital. St. Petersburg was then as tranquil as Philadel- 


phia, but I never saw that church without a shudder. This 
time, however, it was no bomb. It was merely the firing 
of the cannon at the fortress which warns St. Petersburgers 
that the Neva is rising. Late in the afternoon I drove 


to the quay to see the flood. It was an extraordinary 
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spectacle. The monstrous wooden barges lying below the 
granite wall which lines the quay were towering high above 
the street level, and the water itself was within a foot of 
the pavement. 

“Tt is all the West wind,” said a resident. ‘‘If it con- 
tinues to blow, in a few hours whole streets will be under 
water.’’ It is always so when the West wind blows. The 
wind drives the sea into the mouth of the Neva, as water 
is poured into the neck of a funnel. The sea-water dams 
up the river and St. Petersburg is flooded till the wind 
changes and the banked-up waters can make their escape 
into the sea. While it lasts, life in St. Petersburg, espe- 
cially for the troglodytes who inhabit cellars and other 
subterranean retreats, is abominably uncomfortable. 


The Unleashed Dogs of Havoc 


1 SEEMED to me no inapt symbol of the political situa- 

tion in Russia. The wind from the West, although this 
time it has blown around the world from the farther East, 
has driven Russia back upon herself. The victories of the 
Japanese were won by the art, the science, the weapons of 
the West. And the channel into the Pacific which the 
Russians had fashioned for themselves at enormous cost 
has now beeneffectivelydammed up. The flood of Russian 
energy, Russian ambition, turned back upon Russia itself. 
And Russia, like St. Petersburg, is feeling profoundly 
uncomfortable. 

The question of questions is whether this overflow will 
be as that of the Neva isin St. Petersburg, merely a disease- 
breeding nuisance, or whether it will be to the Russian land 
like the beneficent Nile floods which for thousands of years 
have annually renewed the fertility of the Egyptian soil. 
There are some who maintain that, when the wind changes, 
the waters will resume their accustomed channel. It is not 
the first time that the fatal West wind has checked the 
progress of Russian arms. And always, in former days, the 
wind changed and Russia resumed her march. As it has 
been, so it will be, say some who are already counting the 
years that must elapse before the Russian hosts, better 
disciplined and better led, will free the continent of Asia 
from the foot of the invading islanders from Japan. But 
there are others who maintain, with M. Witte, that the 
check in Manchuria has delivered Russia from the danger 
of pursuing a forbidden road that leads to ruinous adven- 
tures, and has definitely recalled her to her true destiny. 
Russia thrown back upon herself will at last, begin to 
develop the incalculably vast resources of her own soil, the 
unworked treasures of her mines, and, above all, to liberate 
the hitherto unused political energies of her sons. 

It is the latter result which seems most likely to happen. 
But the liberation of the latent energies of the Russian 
people is beginning to play havoc with the Russian Empire. 
It has destroyed the navy, paralyzed the army, ruined the 
finances and destroyed the prestige of the Emperor. And 
these same energies are threatening with destruction the 
unity of the immense political system which until yester- 
day governed all Eastern Europe and Northern Asia. The 
reason for this is to be found in the fact that the population 
of the outlying districts of the empire, although an insig- 
nificant minority in the huge total of the Czar’s subjects, 
are politically far more advanced. It is the energies of the 
Auslanders, of the Finns, of the Poles, of the Jews, of the 


Armenians which have been stimulated 
into activity long before the sluggish Rus- 
sian has aroused himself from his slumbers. 
Hence the revolutionary movement in 
Russia, being propelled chiefly by the non-Russian ele- 
ments of the population, is by its origin sympathetic to the 
idea of federation, and the influence of these non-Russian 
elements is dominant with the Russians who are “‘in the 
movement.” 

Of this I witnessed a very curious illustration at the 
Zemstvo Congress in Moscow last September. The Congress 
had a great deal of business on its agenda paper, and, as it 
had only one day in which to discuss the all-important 
question of the land and the peasants, it was proposed to 
adjourn the consideration of Polish autonomy to the next 
Congress. Nothing could have been more reasonable. 
The Russian Poles do not number ten per cent. of the 
population of the empire. The Congress could not do any 
good by precipitating a discussion of autonomy. By 
touching it, a formidable weapon might be, and as a matter 
of fact was, fashioned for the use of the reactionaries. But 
when it was proposed to adjourn the question of autonomy, 
an eloquent Polish delegate sprang to his feet and declared 
with warmth that, if the Congress did not at once take the 
Polish question into consideration, he would return to 
Poland and tell his countrymen that the Poles had no more 
to hope from free Russia than from the autocratic Russia of 
the past. The threat had an instantaneous and almost 
magical effect. The Congress spent all its remaining time 
in debating the question of autonomy. The really practical 
and important question of agrarian reform was thrust to 
one side, and, after a day and a night’s debate, the Congress 
finally passed a resolution in favor of automony which gave 
the Moscow Gazette and the reactionary party their one 
chance. They instantly brought out a very effective map 
illustrating what the Zemstvoist Liberals would make of 
Russia. The map reduced with the names rendered into 
English will give the reader some idea of the impression 
which such a presentation or caricature of the Zemstvo 
scheme would produce upon the mind of the real Russian. 
If there had been any Conservative party in Russia worth 
its salt, there would have been little difficulty in obtaining 
a hostile vote for three-fourths of the local Zemstvos of 
Russia on the strength of that map. But that risk was run 
rather thanincur the dread of being denounced bythe Poles 
as unfaithful to the principles of advanced Liberalism. 

Nothing is more dangerous on the eve of a general election 
than to coquette with ideas whicharecapable of being repre- 
sented as fatal to the unity of the empire. In Great Britain 
the very moderate Home Rule bill of Mr. Gladstone kept 
the Liberals out of office for nearly twenty years. The 
Russian predominant partner is at least as predominant 
as the English, and he has far more reason for alarm at any 
proposal to split up the empire. When an English Unionist 
was asked to give Home Rule to Ireland he angrily replied 
that he would be no party to an attempt to restore the 
Heptarchy. A Russian statesman to-day if asked to feder- 
ate the empire might not unjustly retort by asking whether 
his questioner wished to restore the weltering chaos of 
intermittent civil war when the feuds of the sons of Vladimir 
opened the door of Russia to the Mongols. 


A Bloody Soil 


OR more than a hundred years Russia was the cockpit 
of rival princes and her soil was drenched with the 
blood of her own sons. What Count Witte said on the sub- 
ject of autonomy was significant. A group of citizens in 
the Caucasus telegraphed to him urging the Government 
not to decide the question of autonomy for Finland, Poland, 
Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia before the Assembly of the 
Douma, the majority of the Russians being opposed to the 
granting of autonomy for these regions. Count Witte re- 
plied: ‘‘The Russian people can be reassured, as, although 
the question of autonomy has not been discussed by the 
Council, I, knowing its views, am convinced that the Council 
will never decide to submit to the Czar any measure tending 
to produce the separation of outlying countries. These 
entered the composition of the State after hard and histor- 
ical labor on the part of the Russian people, and it would be 
an act of lunacy, incompatible with my responsibility to 
the Czar and the nation, were I to take any hasty decision 
which might result in the dismemberment of the territory 
won by Russian blood.’”’” What Count Witte said any ruler 
would say. Isit possible, it may well be asked, to construct 
from a territory so vast and a population so politically 
inexperienced, a stable federation which, even with the 
guarantee of the Imperial Crown, could secure internal 
peace, to say nothing of law and order? 
The Slav anarchy of the thirteenth century could not be 
reproduced to-day without precipitating foreign interven- 
tion. It mattered little to the English barons who were 
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extorting a parliament from the weak hands 
of Henry III that the family feuds of 
Russian princes were exposing Europe to 
the fell scourge of the Tartar conquest. 
Russia could set up hell within its own ring- 
fence without even singeing the Western 
nations. But the world has shrunk into a 
nutshell since even the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and civil war in Russia 
would light up a conflagration which all the 
fire brigades of civilization might try in vain 
to extinguish. Even to-day the forces with- 
in the empire confidently calculate upon 
the possibility that, if only they can play 
sufficient havoc, they will be able to compel 
international intervention. Thisis notably 
the case in the Caucasus. Even when no 
such design is entertained by the forces 
of disorder, the same possibility immedi- 
ately forces itself upon the attention of the 
world. 

When the mutineers on the Russian iron- 
clad, the Prince Potemkin, threatened to 
bombard the port of Odessa, questions were 
immediately asked in the British House of 
Commons whether Ministers were taking 
any steps to provide for the safety of the 
eight hundred British subjects who were 
known to be livingin Odessa. The disorders 
in Poland have not yet reached the height 
of necessitating German intervention, but 
as Russia in 1849 intervened to restore 
order in Hungary, a similar service might 
be thankfully received. Last midsummer, 
when a renewal of violent rioting was feared 
in Warsaw, the governor shut himself up 
in the fortress, the vice-governor left the city 
and the officer in command had only five 
hundred troops fit for duty. An appeal 
was made to the Archbishop to maintain 
order, and his Holiness declined the honor. 
There have been serious disorders in the 
Baltic provinces, and everywhere the inter- 
nal situation is rife with so much disorder 
that he would be a bold, not to say a fool- 
hardy, man who would venture at such a 
season to throw the Russian Empire into 
the melting-pot and to impose upon the 
central Government—whose energies and 
resources are overtaxed in the attempt to 
maintain even a semblance of order—the 
responsibility of transforming the auto- 
cratic empire into a federation of self- 
governing states. 


A Virtue of Necessity 


But what no statesman would do of his own 
free will, some statesmen have to do under 
compulsion of circumstances. If anarchy 
prevails over Russia, federation may be a 
stepping-stone to the restoration of order. 
Thetendency of the age seems to be in favor 
of some such solution. It is not improb- 
able that, as the nineteenth century was the 
century of consolidation, the twentieth will 
be a century of disintegration. Norway 
has set the example by negotiating an am- 
icable divorce from Sweden. Hungary, 
inspirited by the Norwegian example, is 
prosecuting her action for judicial sepa- 
ration from Austria with renewed energy. 
This year the general election will prob- 
ably place the Home Rulers in an over- 
whelming majority in the new House of 
Commons. Already in Russia there has 
been a welcome relaxation of the tyrannous 
uniformity by which it was attempted to 
Russify all the nationalities within the 
empire. During the agitation which has 
been so marked a feature of Russian poli- 
tics for the last nine months, there has been 
little said about federation. Agitators 
bold enough to demand the immediate 
election of a constituent assembly by a 
suffrage universal, direct, equal and secret, 
to which every adult male and female 
should be admitted, shrank from asking 
for federation. After the destruction of 
the Baltic fleet in the Sea of Japan, some 
Zemstvos, or county councils, are reported 
to have threatened that, if the Government 
did not move with rapidity, they would 
proclaim the establishment of constitu- 
tional government in their respective prov- 
inces. Nothing followed this. But the 
threat if made is significant. 

If Russia were converted into a Federation 
it is probable she would retain the Czardom 
and arm the crowned Life President of the 
Russian Federation with powers as absolute 
for defending the constitution as the Czar 
now possesses for defending the funda- 
mental laws of the empire which pertain 
chiefly to the rights, properties and inher- 
itance of the imperial family. In cutting 
up the Russian Empire into federated states 
the first salient fact that presents itself is 
that, if nationality is to be taken as a basis, 
the frontiers of most of the states will be 


absolutely incapable of defense. This, of 
course, may be a security against the at- 
tempt of any member of the Federation to 
secede. 
enriched the English language by the word 
gerrymander never produced a more fan- 
tastic patchwork of political units than 
would disfigure the map of Russia. The 
second feature is that the new states would 
not only be of all shapes, but also of all sizes. 
This does not matter much to those who are 
accustomed to a Senate in which Connecti- 
cut hasas many delegates as New York, and 
where Rhode Island and. New Hampshire 
have proportionately twice the voting power 
of a populous State sike Pennsylvania or a 
vast territorial expanse like Texas. But the 
immense disparity between great Russia, 
which includes all Northern and Central 
Russia, and the tiny state of Courland on 
the extreme western frontier, is so great 
that it would almost certainly necessitate 
the division of the great Russians into sev- 
eral distinct states. This and other charac- 
teristics of the proposed Federation will be 
perceived by a glance at the accompanying 
map. No pretense is made as to the exact 
accuracy of this attempt to indicate the 
general distribution of the territory of the 
Russian Empire among the new states of 
the Federation. However roughly drawn 
it gives a fair idea in outline as to how the 
states would be formed. 


The Pan-Slavonic Plan 


In times past the Slavophils under Ivan 


Aksakoff, of Moscow, coquetted with the 
idea of disintegrating Russia in order to 
consolidate all the Slavonic races under one 
head. This was necessary, for the Slavonic 
races of Austria and the Balkans would 
never voluntarily consent to become the 
unenfranchised subjects of an imperial 
autocrat. Prince Scherbatoff is# more 
recent years published a brochure entitled 
Autocracy and Autonomy, in which he set 
forth his conclusions in favor of some kind 
of federation. But the idea has made little 
headway among the great Russians. It is 
an aspiration which is secretly cherished 
among the many nationalities which are 
submerged in the vast, amorphous bulk of 
the Russian Colossus. 

Federation has at once its most powerful 
factor and its most dangerous foe in what 
has been called the Slay anarchy. The 
happy-go-lucky, easy-going, unbusiness- 
like ways of the Slavonic races which con- 
stantly excite the derision of the more 
methodical German do not conduce to 
honesty, economy or efficiency of govern- 
ment. ‘‘The Russian Empire,” said to me 
a leading member of the Polish revolution- 
ary party, ‘‘was not built up by Russians, 
neither can it be held together by Russians. 
That it ever existed was due to the Norse 
Varangians whom they called in to under- 
take a task for which they knew themselves 
to beunequal. That wasin 864. A Russian 
journal remarked bitterly the other day 
that after 1100 years the Russians had not 
yet mastered the lesson. The Russian’’— 
I am still quoting my Polish friend—‘‘is 
ever a destructive force. So long as his 
Czars can lead him to break up Tartar 
hordes or Ottoman empires he can destroy. 
He cannot construct. When Peter the 
Great desired to consolidate his empire, he 
was too wise a man to intrust his task to 
his Russians. He imported Englishmen, 
Seotchmen, Frenchmen, Germans, any- 
body and everybody who could be relied 
upon to discipline his easy-going anarchic 
Russians. The moment the Slavophils 
were seized with the fatal notion of rooting 
out the foreign element from the adminis- 
tration, the empire was doomed. You see 
all around you the Slav anarchy veiled by 
a mere semblance of despotism. When 
you have a strong Czar he keeps this tend- 
ency in check. But with a weak Czar the 
anarchy invades the administration. Gen- 
erals quarrel with generals; ministers are 
at open war with their colleagues; the poor 
autocrat is the centre of an endless series 
of warring groups or intriguing officials. 
The whole empire is crumbling to pieces 
before our eyes.” 

This is an exaggeration, no doubt, but 
there is enough of truth in it to make 
Russians look askance at the suggestion of 
federation. Russia as it is to-day repre- 
sents the struggle of the nation after unity. 
The struggle was prompted by the instinct 
of self-preservation after a dire experience 
of the result of divided authority. The 
autocratic power of the Czar is the con- 
crete expression of the conviction of the 
Russians that despotism was preferable to 
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_ We make all these garments to order only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to 
any part of the U.S.,which means a big saving to you. 


J] 
| 
! 
to any part of-the United States, our 
We Send Free new Spring Book of New York Fash- 
| 


_ jong, showing the latest styles and containing simple directions 

for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. Please mention colors desired, 

and whether you wish samples for a tailor-macle suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est’d 117 Yrs. 
Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 


Made 


} No. 457 ie 
| WOMEN’S $1.0 


| MEN’S = $1.25 
% Delivered 


‘Comfy Slipper 


| Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 

} inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 

| making a perfect cushion 

tread. Ideal for the bed- 

| room. Weight 2 ounces. 

_ Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 

Brown and Red. 


| Send for CATALOGUE No. 38, 
} showing many new styles. 


= SARDED. W 


LEATHER 


FLL 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
4 119 West 23d Street, New York 


: hunumerume CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
" numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
____ Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling ff 
all about other styles in gold and silver. fj 
Mtisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Badges, at right prices. 
_ Special designs and estimates free. 


an Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
“"; Climate the 
LIFORNIA homes. Invest- 
i ments for Cap- 


mous big trees. 
s, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


Roses bloom 
year round. 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 


for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


anarchy, and that it was better to obey one 
strong tyrant than to be torn to pieces by a 
myriad little despots. 


The Burden of the Tax 


The following table of taxation per head, 
together with the cost of administration 
in each of the great divisions of the Russian 
Empire, is extracted from a private report 
of the discussions in the Council of the Em- 
pire upon the constitution of the Douma. 
I have converted the roubles into dollars. 


1903 
o ov 
5 Se 3 A 
ag l.ee| ee | 88 
28 (S23] ne | aS 
ad je2disy; | dl 
28 IS£8| Se | 82 
Hal salae | as 
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Russia proper or 
middle Russia.| $3.66 | $3.11 | $0.55 |...... 
Baltic provinces.| 5.58| 7.83 ]...... $2.25 
Poland estes ss 3266)) (GSEG) | Pe cioeic 1.50 
Siberia, sets. ccc SDR BOS ads < 4,52 
Lithuania oft S000 | AUN 2 To. cas 12 
Caucasus ........ LE MDLOL lessee 2.54 
Central Asia..... ROS ASTON Sos ae 0.62 


The return did not say whether the cost 
of the army maintained in each district was 
included in the cost of administration. 
The figures are significant whether it is or 
whether it is not. They show that the 
ead of the empire are all run at a 
oss. 

Not even the richest of them—the Baltic 
provinces, which yield over seventy per 
cent. more per head in taxation than 
Russia proper—cover their expenses. The 
deficit in all the annexes and dependencies 
of Russia is monotonously uniform.  Si- 
beria, which in many respects is the richest 
of them all, shows the largest deficit. It is 
difficult to estimate the changes that would 
be necessitated if the empire was converted 
into a federation, based on the principle of 
equality of obligation. 

The division of Russia proper into two 
or more states, say the Forest and the Agri- 
cultural, would be a mere administrative 
detail. The real difficulty in the way of 
federation liesin the non-Russia populations 
which abound in some and predominate 
in others of the proposed states. 

Finland presents no difficulty, although 
in that thriving and highly-educated Grand 
Duchy there are not more than 6000 Rus- 
sians against 250,000 Swedes and 2,700,000 
Finns. Finland is self-contained and self- 
governed, and if all the rest of Russia were 
like Finland there would be no trouble. 
In the Baltic provinces the Russians are in 
a small minority. Half the land is owned 
by German barons, the other half by the 
Lettish and Esthonian peasants who were 
emancipated fifty years before their Rus- 
sian brethren. The Jews also abound in 
the seaports, and there is no district in 
which the Social Democratic agitation has 
been more vigorously carried on. It is now 
proposed to create a governor-generalship 
for the Baltic provinces similar to those in 
Poland, in Finland and in the Caucasus. 
In Poland, the population is just over eleven 


Russia— If the Liberals Have Their Way 


millions. Only three- 
quarters of a million are 
Russian Orthodox. The 
Jews number 1,500,000. 
There are half a million 
Protestants and 8,300,000 
Roman Catholics. Poland 
is the most prosperous 
manufacturing district in 
the Russian Empire. If it 
were established as an 
autonomous state it would 
be used as a loadstone to 
attract the Poles of Galicia 
and of Posen. The Poles, 
who number twenty mil- 
lions, have never ceased to 
dream of the reéstablish- 
ment of theirindependence, 
and the recognition of 
their right to autonomy in 
Russia would be regarded 
by every Pole as the first 
step to the realization of his 
national ideal. 

The Caucasus, the most 
beautiful and for its area 
the richest of all the pos- 
sessions of Russia, is hope- 
lessly split up into different 
races and religions. There 
are said to be between forty 
and fifty distinct races to be 
found in the mountainous 
region that divides the 
Caspian from the Black Sea. There are 
8,500,000 persons in the Caucasus, of 
whom not more than two millions are 
Russians, many of these latter being much 
more hostile to the Russian Empire than 
any other nationality. The Georgians, 
who inhabit the west and central Caucasus, 
are at present in a state of successful revolt. 
In the south the Armenians, who form 
fifteen per cent. of the population, are in a 
state of civil war with the Tartars. Add to 
these the miscellaneous highland tribes of 
Daghestan and the Caucasus range and it 
must be admitted that the materials for 
forming a stable, self-governed autonomous 
state seem far to seek. 

The more the problem is studied the more 
hopeless does the Americanization of the 
Russian Empire appear. An uneducated 
population practically without any political 
training in handling administrative prob- 
lems wider than: those of their own village 
affords very unpromising material for the 
statesman-architect, whose task it will be 
to rear a federal fabric on the ruins of the 
Russian Empire. 


In the Album 


N THE “‘Saints and Sinners’ Corner,’’ de- 

stroyed by fire several years after Eugene 
Field’s death, was a ‘‘ Field Album,”’ which, 
had it survived the flames, would have told 
an interesting story about Field and his 
friends. It was a blank book, bound in 
sealskin, which was open for autograph ex- 
pressions, tributes or ‘‘appreciations’’ on the 
subject of Eugene Field and his writings ; 
and nearly all his friends who frequented the 
‘“‘Corner”’ availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to write something in it. Some of 
them autographed quotations from a favor- 
ite book or poem of Field’s; others served 
admonitions upon him; and still others 
embraced the long-sought chance to ‘‘get 
even.”’ The volume was in the custody of 
Mr. George M. Millard, the presiding genius 
of the ‘“‘Corner’’—which was the old and 
rare-book department of the book-sho 
which was Field’sstamping-grounds. Eac 
new entry in the book was read with in- 
terest by the previous ‘‘signers,’’ so to 
speak, as well as by Field himself. It was 
a unique collection of autographs and con- 
tained many very well-known names. One 
stanza will serve as a sample of what went 
on in the album line in the ‘‘Corner”’: 


“‘T thank you, Field, for Dibdin’s Ghost, 
And for Perfesser Vere de Blaw; 
For Casey, too, the mountain host 
Who ran the Red Hoss Resteraw, 
For what three little children saw 
Who rode upon a silvery tide, 
For Hoover and his crippled paw, 
And many a hearty laugh beside.” 


There were two more stanzas and an 
envoi in which the names of the best known 
of Field’s characters or the titles of his books 
and poems were introduced. When Field 
read it he announced in solemn tones that 
he had a ‘‘piece of melancholy intelligence 
to impart, to wit: that another rhymster 
has broken into the Corner in disguise.” 


The L-W Steel Leader Range 
See It, Try It, Then Buy It. 


When you buy your new kitchen range, do you not owe it 
to yourself and your sense of wise economy to choose a 
range which will give you the most thorough satisfaction in 
both its working and Jasting qualities? We know you will 
agree with us that the best way to make this choice is to see 
and examine the range before you decide to buy it and for 
that reason we want to tell you the facts about 


The L=W 
Steel Leader Range 


Call at your furniture or stove dealer’s store, ask him to let 
you see and inspect the I.-W STEEL LEADER RANGI: 
Then let him take it to your home and set it up. 


Try It 60 Days Without Risk 


If at the end of that time it has not given complete satis- 
faction, let your dealer call and take it back and refund all 
the money you have paid for it. You have no trouble, no 
expense, no bother with shipments, uncrating, excessive 
freight or drayage charges. 

If you cannot find the L-W STEEL LEADER RANGE 
at your dealer’s store, write us and we will tell you where 
you can see and examine it. 


Write Us Today for Full Information 
About a New Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, we will gladly 
send our complete circular matter which describes our entire 
line of ranges, cook stoves and heaters, and we will also 

tell you more of our fair method of selling our stoves. 


The L=W Steel Leader Range 


is thoroughly modern, con- 
structed from the highest 
grade of material by skilled 
labor and its body is made 


from mirror finish blue 
polished steel, lined with 
thick asbestos board and 
closely hand riveted. All 
castings are of the finest 
quality of gray iron and all 
the sheet iron parts will re- 
main as bright and clean for 
years as they were on the 
day it was purchased and 
placed in use. By a special 
construction of the flues it has 
been possible for us to bring all of our ovens to the highest 
degree of perfection and make them quick and even bakers. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line 


of Ranges, Cook Stoves and Heaters for coal, gas or wood. 
All stoves are guaranteed. 


WRITE US TODAY 


giving us the name of your dealer and we will gladly send 
you any information desired. 


The Lattimer -Williams Mig. Company 


394 West Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


Save Fuel andf 
Eat Better Food 


Wearever Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils 


are not only light in weight, 
dainty, clean, delightful to use, 
non-poisoning and durable, but 
they also save fuel because, in 
Aluminum, the heat quickly 
spreads — spreads to every part 
ot the dish and, when heated, only 
a moderate fire is needed to keep 
them hot. Thus used, VWEAREVER 
UTENSILS never scorch and the 
saving on gas and coal bills is very 
perceptible — you can put the differ- 
ence into better foods. 

gq THAT YOU MAY PROVE our claims, 
we offer a 1-pint WEAREVER Aluminum 
Saucepan for 25 cents, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, also Catalogue, illustrating 
our full line and describing the advantages 
of Aluminum over every other material for 


utensils. Weatdne 

@ Genuine Wearever Utensils ‘a 3[D\ 
r= 

bear this mark. NE 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 2 
Box K. Pittsburg, Pa. Trade Mark 


made to appear straight hy 
the PERFECT LEG FORM. 
Light—comfortable— unde- § 
tectable. (Patent allowed 
Dec. 12, 05.) 
Wear them 10 days. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 
Price two dollars ($2.00). 
Sent in plain package with 
complete instructions. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 


THE SYM-FORM CoO, 
222 Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Wachusett Shirts 


Don’t wear out prematurely 


Points subject to extra strain 
are all stayed. 


The button holes are carefully 
worked. 

The full dress styles have 
very heavy bosom to avoid 
“bulging.” 
Wachusett soit shirts 


washed and tested before sold. 


NOTE. Your dealer will show you full line 
—ifyouinsist. Send for book of latest styles. 


WACHUSETT SHIRT CO. 


Dept. E. Leominster, Mass. 


Manufacturers of White, Negligee, Fancy 
Shirts and Night Robes 


< 


Bull D 


tt 


Contain more and letter rubber 
—leather ends that cannot break 
and metal parts that will not rust. 7 
Outwear three ordinary kind | 
Made in light or heavy weight, & 
for man or youth. Extra long, 
same price. Suitable for all classes. e 
|] Strongest, Most Comfortable | > 
Suspender made 
i If your dealer won't supply you, 
At S 4 we will send postpaid for 50 cents. 
Fsur_oce ) ‘Correct Dress and Suspender Styles’’ ¢; 
79248) Valuable Booklet sent Free on request, 
HEWES & POTTER } 
| Largest Suspender Makers in the World fj 7) 4 
De) t. 6,87 Lincoln St. ¢ 
BosTon, MASS. ys 


CLASS PINS 


Krom our factory direct to 
NY 


you. We sell Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society \f 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster-£ 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
tor free Catalog of brand- 


new designs. ©, K. GROUSE & CO., 
Dept. 419 E, Rochester, New York 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3books for Inventors mailedonreceiptot6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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| MILKS MADE T0 ORDER— P1q’s, SHEEP’S 


or Doa’s, You MAY MAKE THEM ALL 
FROM Cow’s MILK. 

EALERS in what is known as ‘‘modi- 

fied’’ milk use in their business only 

one kind of raw material—that is to say, 

cow’s milk. But, on order, they will de- 


| liver goat’s milk, sheep’s milk, asses’ milk, 
| pig’s milk or dog’s milk. All of these are 


prepared from the same original fluid, in 


accordance with prescribed formule. 


Not infrequently it happens that valuable 


| young animals, which, by reason of their 


breed, may be worth hundreds of dollars 
apiece, lose their mothers in infancy. 
Under such circumstances they have to be 
fed artificially, of course, and the makers 
of modified milk are called upon to supply 
the appropriate lacteal diet. Counterfeit 
mare’s milk, furnished in this way, has 
saved the life of many a thoroughbred colt. 

Milks differ very much in composition. 
That of the sheep is extraordinarily rich 
in butter-fat, while that of the ass is in this 
item strikingly deficient. Dog’s milk con- 
tains three times as much “‘proteids”’ 
(the stuff that goes to make muscle and 
blood) as cow’s milk, and eight times as 
much as pig’s milk. Asses’ milk is extra 
rich in sugar. Accordingly, in imitating 
one kind of milk or another, the manufac- 
turer, starting with the product of the cow, 
is obliged to change the proportions of the 
ingredients radically. 

For example, to make sheep’s milk, he 
adds fat by putting in an extra quantity of 
cream. What could be more simple? To 
reduce the sugar content (sheep’s milk has 
less sugar than cow’s milk), he adds water. 
And, to increase the proportion of ‘‘pro- 
teids’’ (in which sheep’s milk is rich), he 
contributes white of egg. For asses’ milk 
he would add milk-sugar to the cow’s 
milk. 

In this manner, indeed, every kind of 
milk may be successfully imitated —except, 
perhaps, the milk of human kindness, the 
formula for which has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. 


FARMING THE GOLDFISH —A NEw 
INDUSTRY WHICH AIMS TO PRODUCE 
FREAKS. 


{poe first goldfish farm to be established 
on an important scale in this country 
has recently been started in the neighbor- 
| hood of Washington, District of Columbia. 
It comprises twenty-seven acres of water 
| space, divided into forty-four large shallow 
ponds. Ditches are dug in the bottom of the 
ponds, so that, when the latter are drained, 
the fishes find their way into the trenches 
and are easily scooped out by means of nets. 

The scale on which the industry is con- 
ducted may be judged from the fact that 
3600 pounds of cornmeal are fed every 
month to the fishes. Think what a large 
number of goldfish must be required to con- 
sume in thirty days nearly two tons of corn- 
meal! This seems, indeed, to be the kind 
of food they like best, and they thrive on 
| it amazingly. 

Half a century ago goldfish in this country 
were worth fifty cents apiece, and some- 
times more. At the present time the ordi- 
nary ones are sold by the producer to dealers 
at from two to six dollars per hundred, ac- 
| cording to size. These quotations, however, 


apply only to the common, every-day 
article, much higher prices being obtained 
| for the freaks with fan-shaped tails, fancy 
fins, and other eccentricities. 

At thefarm above mentioned, attempts —-: 
the first up to date in this country—are now 
being made to propagate such fancy gold- 
fish, the requisite stock being obtained from 
| Japan. But the experiment is beset with 
not a few difficulties, inasmuch as the prog- 
eny of the freaks have alwaysa tendency to 
revert to the normal and less valuable form, 
so that only fifteen per cent. of a brood, per- 
haps, will turn out satisfactorily, inheriting 
the eccentricities of the selected parents. 
Furthermore, the fancy fish, being impeded 
in their movements by their clumsy fins and 
tails, are more liable to destruction by birds 
and water snakes. There is no enemy so 
dreaded by the goldfish breeder as the water 
snake, which devours the scaly live stock in 
great numbers. 


EVENING POST 


Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIEN GE 


Not only the fins, but also the bodies of 
the fancy goldfish are modified by the 
breeder, so that the freaks are made to 
assume all sorts of queer shapes. The new- 
est variety has eyes that stick far out of its 
head and look straight up at the sky. 


RAINING CATS AND DOGS —How THE 
SHOWERS PLAY TRICKS WITH CREDU- 
LoUS HUMAN KIND. 


pa has always been much mystery 
about the showers of fishes, frogs and 
other animals which occur from time to 
time in various parts of the world. Quite 
naturally, the ancients were greatly terri- 
fied by such phenomena, regarding them as 
direful portents. But modern meteorolo- 
gists are able to explain them, in most 
instances, with reasonable satisfactoriness, 
accounting for them, in a majority of cases, 
by the supposition that the aquatic creatures 
in question have been sucked up, together 
with the water containing them, from ponds 
or streams, or from the sea, by passing 
tornadoes (the revolving storms commonly 
called ‘‘cyclones’’), being thus transported 
over great distances. 

Such a theory, obviously, would not ac- 
count for showers of toads, of land-snails 
and of earthworms, such as are observed 
occasionally. In these cases, however, 
the fact seems unquestionably to be that the 
animals have not fallen from the sky, but 
have come up out of the ground during the 
storm. Not very long ago there was a 
rain of snails in Ohio. After a downpour, 
millions of them, no bigger than a pinhead, 
were sprinkled about (having been brought 
out by the wet), and folks naturally sup- 
posed that they had dropped from the 
heavens. 

Similarly, after a shower in Louisville 
some years ago, large numbers of tiny sun- 
perch were found swimming in the gutters. 
Nobody ever knew where they came from, 
but probably a tornado had sucked them 
up with a pond, perhaps a hundred miles 
away. There have been rains of crabs and 
of shrimps on occasions, too, but, so far as 
known, only Montreal has had a rain of ink. 
As scientists were able to explain, the ink 
was soot from forest fires. In past times 
there have been several well-authenticated 
showers of blood, at least one of which was 
ascertained to be due to red volcanic dust. 


But most interesting of all, perhaps, was a | 


rain of sulphur, which was believed to have 
been sent by the devil himself, until the 
stuff was proved to be in reality the pollen 
of pines, blown for a long distance by wind. 


THE ACTIVE ANT— HE GATHERS FER- 
TILIZERS FOR THE FARMERS AND DIGS 
PRECIOUS STONES FOR THE INDIANS. 


ECENT investigations have shown that 
ant-heaps may sometimes be worth 
money. In some regions (as in Texas, for 
example) the nests of ants are marked by 
mounds of great size, and if a use for them 
could be found, owners of the land they 
occupy would have reason to rejoice. 

It is, indeed, possible that they may be 
utilized, inasmuch as it has been ascertained 
that they are much richer in certain valu- 
able fertilizing substances than ordinary 
soil. On which account, when one of them 
is broken up and plowed under, the land in 
that spot shows an extraordinary fertility. 

In South Africa they are now employing 
ant-heaps in a very practical way for gar- 
dening purposes, making the material into 
seed beds. In such beds cabbage and let- 
tuce have been found to do better than in 
soil dressed with the best manure. 

Chemical analyses have shown that the 
ant-heaps contain over four times as much 
nitrogen (the most prized of all fertilizing 
materials) as ordinary soil, and of potash 
and phosphoric acid there is likewise a de- 
cided overplus. In organic matter the ant- 
heaps are exceedingly rich—owing proba- 
bly to the glutinous substance used by the 
insects in cementing the particles of earth 
and gravel together, and to the green shoots 
of grasses which they collect for food. 

On the Navajo reservation, in New 
Mexico, the Indians obtain from ant-hills 
many garnets of precious quality, which 
the insects bring to the piece, like any 
other pebbles, in order to get rid of them. 


| 
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othing to Adjust, Nothing to y 
Learn, Simply Shave 
ALWAYS READY ‘ 
ALWAYS KEEN 
SAVES TIME, 


MONEY, and 
TEMPER 4 


safety razor 
that is not onlya 
safety but a razor 


Science has reached 
the acme of skill in the fusion, 
tempering, hardening and sharpen- 
ing of these blades. The process is 
one of the wonders of the 2oth century. 
The steel is of a quality as fine as a 

Damascus sword. 

The most simple and durable shaving 
device in the world. NO HINGES, NO 
CLASPS, NO SPRINGS, and nothing to 
learn or adjust. Simply lather and shave 
in four minutes’ time. Our new combina- 
tion set with razor, soap and brush hold- 
ers in same box is now ready. 


Triple Silver-Plated Set with 12 blades $5.00 
10 Extra Blades 50 Cents. No Blades Exchanged 


Sold by leading Drug, Cutlery, 
and Hardware dealers. 


Ask for Booklet. 


4 Gillette Sales Company 
Times Building New York City 


Cs 


F what value is 
your opinion of 
Shaving Soap | 
if you have never tried 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick? 


a 


Trial stick in nickeled 
box — enough for a 
month's shaving — mailed 
for 4c. in stamps. 


Colgate & Go. 


55 John St., New York. 


The New Nickeled Box. 


Safe, Sure, Simple 


W E CAN prove to your satisfaction 
that your savings invested with | 


Assets the Industrial, will earn 5% and be 


$1,750,000 as safe as when earning a smaller rate 
Surplus and Profits of interest elsewhere. For over 12 | 
$150,000 years we have handled savings ac- | 
’ 


counts by means of our simple cer- 
tificate system from all parts of the | 
country and never paid less than 5. 
Start an account with us at any time: 
— withdraw when you see fit. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day your 
money is in our care. Under New 
York Banking Department Super- 
vision and regularly examined by 
same, Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New Yo! 


YOUNG MAN—The Grea 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnishe. 
that lead to highest positions. Good wage! 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. 8u 
Expenses very low. Can earn ea 
ga. board if desired.40-page book abo 

a w it Free. We pay railroad fare. — 
eS Valentine's School of Telegraphy 
~S (Est. 34 years 


% 


Janesville, Wis. 


; HE argumentin favor of Beech- 
1 Nut products is not that they 
are packed in glass, so much as 
the fact that they are so packed 
without any preservatives. They 
are pure, clean and wholesome. 

Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon and 
Beech-Nut Sliced Beef are good 
meats cured by our own process 
so as to preserve and enhance 
the flavor, thinly sliced and 
packed so each jar is a delight 
to the eye. 

Beech-Nut conserves are made 
of the finest fruit on the market 
and pure granulated sugar. 
Their greatest charm is the natural 
fruit flavor and absolute purity. 


Beech-Nut Booklet, edited by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
illustrated in colors, shows nine ways of cooking 
bacon, six ways of cooking beef, together with some 
illustrations of conserves. This booklet will be mailed 
upon receipt of 2c. stamp and your grocer's name. 

All good grocers, butchers anc provision men sell 
Beech-Nut products. If you cannot get them, we will 
send 24 assorted jars, express paid east of Chicago 
and north of Richmond, $4.00;, other points east of 

the Mississippi, $4.50; west of the Mississippi, $5.00. 
Only one orcler to a person. 


‘Beech-Nut Packing Company 


14 Beech-Nut Street, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


& Gr 2 mS & 
Loy, & 
RS cay WUT PACK Ss 
Sasonanie SS ‘ 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and .Live 
_ the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be 
Perfectly Well ? 


| Ry 


| Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good 
“health that you wish to remain so. 

_ Let us send you our book. It is very inter- 
jesting. The life it recommends you can live in 
your own home. You ought to read about it. 

_ Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone — how to get well and how 
.to sfay well. No organization anywhere has 
been so successful. None other is so near the 
truth. And the basis of all this is right food — 
‘Tight living —keeping the stomach right. 

| All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly — logically —interestingly so that you 
may understand. \sn’t it worth the mere 
effort of writing us simply to know? Won’t 
you ask for our book to-day? Address The 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. E 92, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Walter N. Lawrence 


A Manager for Native Plays 


Wee the past year Mr. Walter N. 
Lawrence has taken a leading position 
among the managers who are devoting 
themselves successfully to the American 
drama. Since the death of Kirke La Shelle 
the most prominent in this field has been 
Henry W. Savage, and this year Mr. 
Savage has in a measure withdrawn, owing 
to a succession of failures. 

Two years ago it was generally conceded 
that the Madison Square Theatre had been 
left behind by the gradual northward 
movement of the Rialto; but Mr. Lawrence 
leased it, and though he has had no sensa- 
tional triumphs, he has been almost uni- 
formly successful. His first venture was 
Mrs. Temple’s Telegram, which came from 
England, and was rather conventional; but 
it was so artistically acted that it had no 
little success. Since then Mr. Lawrence 
has devoted himself to native playwrights. 
The Firm of Cunningham fell rather 
flat, but The Prince Chap, a light, sen- 
timental comedy, by Edward Pepel, with 
which Mr. Lawrence opened the present 
season, was immediately successful, and 
has had to be transferred to another theatre 
to continue its run, which has already 
passed the fourth month. Its successor, a 
dramatization of Harold MacGrath’s farc- 
ical novel, The Man on the Box, with Henry 
Dixey in the title part, has been also very 
successful. Now Mr. Lawrence is planning 
to branch out into the field of strong and 
legitimate drama. He is his own reader of 
plays, and his stage management is notable 
for artistic finish and reserve. 

Mr. Lawrence got his theatrical experi- 
ence as stage manager of Daniel Frohman’s 
old Lyceum Theatre. But He is perhaps 
chiefly known as manager of a big hotel. 
His family was averse to his vocation, how- 
ever, and lately a fortune was left him with 
the condition that he should give it up for 
good. He did so, and the artistic drama 


, is the gainer. 


Gillette as a StocK Actor 


HEN it was announced some years 

ago that the famous stock company 

of the Empire Theatre would be discon- 
tinued, Charles Frohman cabled from 
London to deny the report. Nevertheless, 
the company ceased to be, and Charles 
Richman and Margaret Anglin went forth 
from Mr. Frohman’s employ. Now comes 
the report, apparently from headquarters, 
that Mr. Gillette is to be permanently 
located in New York asa stock star, and the 
program announced for him reads very 
much as if it were to be his mission to revive 
the old Empire company. : 
Mr. Gillette, it is said, is not always to 
have the chief part, and may even appear 


| 


in one-act curtain-raisers. Some of the | 
plays he is to write himself. But he is very | 
slow at composing, one new piece in two or | 
three years being his recent average, so | 
that in the nature of the case he will have | 
to give many plays by others. In addition | 
to acting, he will have charge of the stage 
management, and will have a voice in the 
selection of plays. As he is a man of the 
highest intelligence, this should prove of 
the greatest advantage to the art of the 
drama. Weight is lent to the report by the 
fact that on leaving London last fall he 
announced that he would not again act 
there. Even in America his tours will be 
limited to four or five weeks. It has long 
been known to his friends that he is weary 
of the barrenness and hardships of the life 
of a traveling star, and is eager for a more 
peaceful and human existence. 


Mansfield the Beardless 


ORE of Richard Mansfield’s peculiarities 
is a distaste for any réle the make-up 
of which includes a beard, or even long 
hair. This wasa great obstacle to his under- 
taking Ivan the Terrible, for the statues 
and pictures depicting that monarch at the 
time of his death have all the long hair and 
whiskers of the typical Russ. But some- 
where or other he dug up an old historian 
who relates that in Ivan’s old age there 
remained but little hair on his head, and 
that his beard had fallen out altogether. 
From that moment the part became pos- 
sible. No one who has seen the scrubby, 
moth-eaten remnants on his Ivan’s cheeks 
will ever forget them, or be inclined to 
question whether any other make-up would 
have been more effective. Yet Mr. Mans- 
field was so keenly interested in the matter 
that he wrote a note for his program stating 
his authority for the whiskerless Ivan. 

But the worst is yet to come. Among 
all living actors on the English-speaking 
stage there is no one so well qualified as he 
by vigor of physique, range and variety of 
voice, and vividness of imagination, to play 
King Lear; but alas, the only authority on 
the whisker question is Shakespeare him- 
self, and he says that the old King had a 
white beard. Mr. Mansfield is ambitious 
to play the part; but those who know him 
best are most inclined to consider that 
beard an insuperable obstacle. 


ShirKing the Laugh 


DS OBSERVING playgoer has com- 
plained that Miss Virginia Harned has 
cheated him out of a laugh. In her new 
play, La Belle Marseillaise, there is a 
scene in which her lover is arrested and sent 
to prison under paiaany distressing 
circumstances. When the parting scene 
is over, the officer, a gruff but kindly old 
war-horse, turns suddenly and says to the 
lover: ‘‘ You haven’t kissed her good-by!”’ 
Miss Harned has cut the line because it 
caused laughter and, as she thinks, broke 
down the emotional effect of the scene. 

Miss Harned is not the only actor who 
has shirked a laugh in an emotional scene. 
When ‘‘the ghost of buried Denmark” 
speaks from beneath the stage, Hamlet 
answers: ‘‘Well said, old mole! canst 
work i’ the earth so fast?” But many 
actors, and among them Forbes Robertson, 
cut the line because it causes laughter. 
Yet there can be no doubt that Shake- 
speare intended the laugh, for his plays 
pees in similar instances. When Lear, 
driven out on the heath by his ungrateful 
daughters, encounters Edgar in his wretched 
disguise, he exclaims in his madness: 
‘Hast thou given all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this?”’ And he re- 
turns to the idea twice in what follows. 
As the great Viennese actor Sonnenthal 
delivers the speeches they cause laughter. 
But Robert Mantell handles the scene so 
as to blanket the laugh. Later in the play 
there is a passage in which the mad king 
mistakes two three-legged stools for his 
daughters, and arraigns them before the 
wretched Edgar and the Fool, whom he 
takes for ‘‘robed men of justice.” Mantell 
modifies this scene, and even Sonnenthal 
avoids the laugh, which Shakespeare no 
doubt intended and Burbage evoked. 

Would the observant playgoer complain 
that he had been cheated? The question 
is not an easy one. Jefferson used to 
mingle smiles and tears profusely in Rip 
Van Winkle. 
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I ALWAYS HAVE 


For Dessert 


So simple to make that a child can 
prepare it in two minutes. Simply 
add a pint of boiling water to a ten 
cent package of Jell-O and set to 
cool, Everything in the package. 
Enough for 6 people. 


‘* The Jell-O Girl’’ 


Every housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by the many delight- 
ful ways in which Jell-O can be 
made up with fruits, berries and nuts. 

We have thousands of recipes 
sent us by ladies who have success- 
fully experimented with Jell-O 
Desserts, showing its popularity. 
Many of them are beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and full directions 
given in the booklet, which we 
would like to mail you free. 


Jell-O comes in Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 


six flavors: 
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Blankets and thick counterpanes 
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weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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same thing. The point of mark in this par- 
ticular ceremony of union lay in Charley’s 
speech; Charley found a happy thought at 
the breakfast. The bridal party (so the 
papers had it) sat on a dais, and was com- 
posed exclusively of Oil, Sugar, Beef, Steel 
and Union Pacific; merely at this one table 
five hundred million dollars were sitting (so 
the papers computed), and it helped the 
bridegroom to hisidea, when, by the impor- 
tunate vociferations of the company, he was 
forced to get on his unwilling legs. 

‘‘Poets and people of that sort say”’ 
(Charley concluded, after thanking them) 
“that happiness cannot be bought with 
money. Well, I guess a poet never does 
learn how to make a dollar do a dollar’s 
work. But I’m no poet; and I’ve learned 
it’s as well to have a few dollars around. 
And I guess that my friends and I, right 
here at this table, could organize a corner 
in happiness any day we chose. And if we 
do, we'll let you all in on it.” 

I am told that the bride looked superb, 
both in church and at the reception, which 
took place in the house of Kitty; and that 
General Rieppe, in spite of his shattered 
health, maintained a noble appearance 
through the whole ordeal of parting with his 
daughter. I noticed that Beverly Rodgers 
and Gazza figured prominently among the 
invited guests: Bohm did not have to be 
invited, for some time before the wedding 
he had become the husband of the success- 
fully divorced Kitty. So much for the nup- 
tials of Hortense and Charley; they were, 
as one paper pronounced them, “‘up to date 
and distingue.”” The paper omitted the 
accent in the French word, which makes it, 
I think, fit this wedding even more happily. 

The marriage of Eliza La Heu and John 
Mayrant was of a different quality; no 
paper pronounced it ‘‘up to date,” or be- 
stowed any other adjectival comments upon 
it; for, being solemnized in Kings Port, 
where such purely personal happenings are 
still held (by the St. Michael family, at any 
rate) to be no business of any one’s save 
those immediately concerned, the event 
escaped the tarnishment of publicity. Yes, 
this marriage was solemnized, a word that I 
used above without forethought, and now 
repeat with intention; for certainly no 
respecter of language would write it of the 
yellow rich and their blatant unions. If 
you’re a Bohm or a Charley, you may 
trivialize or vulgarize or bestialize your 
wedding, but solemnize it you don’t, for 
that is not ‘‘up to date.” 

And to the marriage of Eliza and John I 
went; for not only was the honor of my 
presence requested, but John wrote me, in 
both their names, a personal note, which 
came to me far away in the mountains, 
whither I had gone from Kings Port. This 
was the body of the note: 

““To the formal invitation which you 
will receive, Miss La Heu joins her wish with 
mine that you will not be absent on that 
day. We should both really miss you. 
Miss La Heu begs me to add that, if this is 
not sufficient inducement, you shall have 
a slice of Lady Baltimore.” 

Not a long note! But you will imagine 
how genuinely I was touched by their joint 
message. I was not an old acquaintanco, 
and I had done little to help them in their 
troubles, but I came into the troubles; 
with their memory of those days I formed 
a part, and it was a part which it warmed 
me to know they did not dislike to recall. 
I had actually been present at their first 
meeting, that day when John visited the 
Exchange to order his wedding cake, and 
Eliza had rushed after him, because in his 
embarrassment he had forgotten to tell her 
the date for which he wanted it. The cake 
had begun it, the cake had continued it, the 
cake had brought them together; and in 
Eliza’s retrospect now I doubted if she 
could find the moment when her love for 
John had awakened; but if with women 
there ever is such a moment, then, as I have 
before said, it was when the girl behind the 
counter looked across it at the handsome, 
blushing boy, and felt stirred to help him 
in his stumbling attempts to be business- 
like about that cake. If his youth un- 
wittingly kindled hers, how could he or she 
help that? But, had he ever once known it 
and shown it to her during his period of 
bondage to Hortense, then, indeed, the 
flame would have turned to ice in Eliza’s 
breast. What saved him jor her was his 
blin steadfastness against her. That was 
the very thing she prized most, once it 


became hers; whereas, any secret swerving 
toward her from Hortense during his heavy 
hours of probation would have degraded 
John to nothing in Eliza’s eyes. And so, 
making all this out by myself in the moun- 
tains after reading John’s note, I ordered 
from the North the handsomest old china 
cake-dish that Aunt Carola could find, to be 
sent to Miss Eliza La Heu with my card. I 
wanted to write on the card, ‘“‘Rira bien 
qui rira le dernier’; but alas! so many 
pleasant thoughts may never be said aloud 
in this world of ours! That I ordered china 
instead of silver was due to my surmise 
that in Kings Port—or at any rate by Mrs. 
Weguelin and Miss Josephine St. Michael — 
silver from any one not of the family would 
be considered vulgar; it was only a sur- 
mise, and, of course, it was precisely the 
sort of thing that I could not verify by ask- 
ing any of them. 

But (you may be asking) how on earth 
did allthis come about? What happened in 
Kings Port on the day following that im- 
portant swim which Hortense and John 
took together in the waters of the harbor? 

I wish that I could tell you all that hap- 
pened, but I can only tell you of the outside 
of things; the inside was wholly invisible 
and inaudible to me, although we may 
be sure, I think, that, when the circles that 
widened from Hortense’s plunge reached 
the shores of the town, there must have been 
in certain quarters a considerable splashing. 
I presume that John communicated to some- 
body the news of his broken engagement; 
for if he omitted to do so, with the wedding 
invitations to be out the next day, he was 
remiss beyond excuse, and I think this very 
unlikely; and I also presume (with some 
evidence to go on) that Hortense did not, in 
the somewhat critical juncture of her for- 
tunes, allow the grass to grow under her 
feet—if such an expression may be used of 
a person who is shut up in the stateroom of 
asteam yacht. TomeJohn Mayrant made 
no sign of any sort by word or in writing, and 
this is the highest proof he ever gave me of 
his own delicacy, and also of his reliance 
upon mine; for he must have been pretty 
sure that I had overheard those last destiny- 
deciding words spoken between himself and 
Hortense in the boat, as we reached the 
Hermana’s gangway. 

The first external splash of the few that I 
have to narrate was a negative manifesta- 
tion, and occurred at breakfast: Juno 
supposed that the wedding invitations 
would be out later in the day. The next 
splash, a somewhat louder one, was at 
dinner, when Juno inquired of Mrs. Trevise 
if she had received any wedding invitation. 
At tea there was very decided splashing. 
No invitation had come to anybody. Juno 
had called at five of the St. Michael houses 
and got in at none of them, and there was a 
rumor that the Hermana had disappeared 
from the harbor. So far, none of the 
splashing had wet me, but I now came in 
for a light sprinkle. 

““Were you not on board that boat yes- 
terday?’’ Juno inquired; and to see her 
look at me you might have gathered that I 
was suspected of sinking the vessel. 

‘“A most delightful occasion!’’ I ex- 
claimed, filling my face with a bright 
blankness. 

“Tsn’t he awful to speak that way about 
Sunday!” said the up-country bride. 

This was a chance for the poetess, and 
she took it. ‘‘To me,” she mused, ‘‘every 
day seems fraught with an equal holiness.” 

“But I should think,’ observed the 
Briton, ‘‘that you could knock off a hymn 
better on Sundays.” 

All this while Juno was looking at me, 
and I knew it, and therefore I ate my food 
in a kindly sort of unconscious way, until 
she fired another shot at me. ‘‘There is an 
absurd report that somebody fell over- 
board.” 

‘Dear me!’’ I laughed. ‘‘Sothat is what 
it has grown to already! I did go out on the 
boat boom, and I did drop off—but into a 
boat.” 

At this confession of mine the up-country 
bride became extraordinarily arch on the 
subject of the well-known hospitality of 
steam yachts, and for this I was honestly 
grateful to her; but Juno brooded still. 
“T hope there is nothing wrong,” she said 
solemnly. 

Feeling that silence at this point would 
not be golden, I went into it with spirit. I 
told them of our charming party, of General 
Rieppe’s rich store of quotations, of the 
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6 COW can’t eat Earth! 
A ~ “But she can eat Hay that grows out 


of the Earth, and contains what Earth 
is made of. Then you can eat the 
Cow, though you can’t eat Hay. 

“Now, People can’t eat Drug-Store Phos- 
phorus, nor make use of it in their bodies if 
they do eat it. 

‘‘Vet. Phosphorus is the very thing that 
People need in this brainy country. 

‘*Because, Phosphorus is what the Nerves 
and Brain use up in Working, Feeling, and 
Thinking. 

“The more people Think, and Feel, and 
Live, the more Phosphorus they need. 

“ And, if they don’t get enough Phosphorus 
their minds must slow down, like a Steam Engine 
without enough Steam. 

“Then their Nerves get weak, and their 
Courage wanes, and their Growth ceases till 
the supply of Phosphorus used up has been 
replenished. 

“Wonderful stuff, that Phosphorus ! 

“Tt’s what makes the end of a Match light, 
if you just rub it, or hold it near a little heat. 

“Tt is also what makes an Egg grow into 
a living Chick merely by the heat of a hen’s 
body in hatching. 7 

“The Mineral part of an Egg is more than 
half Phosphorus, you know—65 per -cent. 
Phosphoric Acid. 

“Phosphorus is also what makes the 
‘Heart,’ or Germ, of Wheat grow into a tall 
stalk with twenty times as many grains of 
Wheat on it as the single grain it grew from. 
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I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. ‘ i 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
3 Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 
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of Wheat.’ 
“But, if you want all the Life-principle of the Wheat 
Germ—that which makes children grow like Rushes,—it should 


be eaten withim an hour after cooking, instead of six months 
later, as with Ready Cooked Foods. 4 
“Get a package of Ralston Health Food today, and try 
it. WVou'll find the flavor delicions,— rich, creamy, and wheaty. 
And Ralston Health Food is cheap—very cheap. A Ten-Cent 
package grows into seven pounds of‘ Ready-to-Eat’ when | 
cooked five minutes. 
14 pounds of ‘Ready-to-Eat’ when cooked. 
five saucersful for One cent. 


Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., Portland, 
Oregon, and Tillsonburg, Ont., Canada. k 
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“The mere heat of the ground is all that the 
Phosphorus in Wheat Seed needs to start it 
working and living. f 

“Now, you can’t eat Drug Store Phos- 
phorus any more than the Cow can eat Earth, 

“But you can eat the Wheat ‘Heart,’ or 
Wheat Germ, that contains this wonderful 
Human Phosphorus in a condition that your 
stomach can use so it will feed Nerves and 
Brain for “And don’t forget that the 

‘ Wheat ‘Heart’ orGermis | 


> 


you. 


almost Life itself, ready 

to turn into your Life as 

soon almost as you eat it. 

“That’s why it has been 

so hard to get true Wheat 
Germ to your table. 

“Because itis so full 

of Life that it sprouts 

ain —_!_ 

and germinates ¥ 

in Flour, or me 

other Wheat 

Food, before it 
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“Tt holds the Wheat Germ in check—puts it asleep—till | 
it gets the heat of five minutes’ cooking. 

“Then the Wheat Germ becomes active again—comes 
to Life, as it were. 
within an bour after it has been cooked, you get the full 
benefit of the Phosphoric Life-principle in it, which is 
ready to turn into powerful Nerve-feeding and Brain-work. 

“Tt is good nourishing food when eaten even two hours 
after cooking, because it is so rich in Gluten—the ‘lean meat | 
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If you eat Ralston Health Food, then, — | 


A Fifteen-Cent package grows into | 
That’s about® | 
All Grocers — 


Think of that! 
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Youths’ 25c. Children’s” 
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strict discipline on board the well-appointed 
‘Hermana, of the great beauty of Hortense, 
and her evident es when her lover 
was by her side. This talk of mine turned 
off any curiosity or suspicion which the rest 
of the company may have begun to enter- 
tain; but upon Juno I think it made scant 
impression, save causing her to set me down 
‘as an imbecile. For there was Doctor 
-Beaugarcon when we came into the sitting- 
room, who told us before any one could even 
say ‘‘How-do-you-do?”’ that Miss Hortense 
Rieppe had broken her engagement with 
John Mayrant, and that he had it from 
‘Mrs. Cornerly, whom he was visiting pro- 
fessionally. I caught the pitying look 
which Juno threw at me at this news, and I 
was happy to have acquitted myself so 
ereditably in the manipulation of my 
secret. 
_ There is almost nothing else to tell you 
of how the splashes broke on Kings Port. 
‘Before the day when I was obliged to call 
in Doctor Beaugargon’s professional serv- 
‘ices (quite a sharp attack put me to bed 
‘for half a week) 1 learned merely the fol- 
‘jowing things: the Hermana had gone to 
‘New ric, the automobiles and the Re- 
-placers had also disappeared, and people 
‘were divided on the not strikingly im- 
‘portant question as to whether Hortense 
and the General had accompanied Charley 
onthe yacht, or continued Northward in an 
automobile, or taken the train. Gone, in 
any case, the whole party indubitably was, 
leaving, I must say, a sense of emptiness: 
the comedy was over, the players departed. 
I never heard any one, not even Juno, 
doubt that it was Hortense who had broken 
the engagement; this part of the affair was 
conducted by the principals with great 
skill. Hortense had evidently written her 
version to the Cornerlys, and not a word 
to any other effect ever came from John’s 
mouth, of course. One result I had not 
looked for, though it was a natural one: 
if the old ladies had felt indignation at 
Hortense for her determination to marry 
John Mayrant, this indignation was doubled 
by her determination not to! I fear that 
few of us live by logic, even in Kings Port; 
and then, they had all called upon her in 
that garden for nothing! The sudden 
thought of this made me laugh alone in my 
bed of sickness; and when I came out of it, 
had such a thing been possible, I should 
have liked to congratulate Miss Josephine 
St. Michael on her absence from the garden 
occasion. I said, however, nothing to her, 
or to any of the other ladies, upon this or 
any subject, for I was so unlucky as to find 
them not at home when I paid my round 
of farewell visits. Nor (to my real distress) 
did I see John Mayrant again. The boy 
wrote me (I received it in bed) a short, 
warm note of regret, with nothing else in it 
save the fact that he was leaving town, 
having become free from the custom house 
atlast. I fancy that he ran away for a judi- 
cious interval. Who would not? 

Was there one person to whom he told the 
truth before he went? Did the girl behind 
the counter hear the manner in which that 
engagement was broken? Ah, none of us 

ever know that! But, although I 
could not, without the highest impropriety, 
have spoken to any of the old ladies about 

this business, unless they had chosen to 
speak to me—and somehow I feel that after 
the abrupt close of it not even Mrs. Grego 
St. Michael would have been likely to touc 
on the subject with an outsider—there was 
nothing whatever to forbid my indulging in 
a skirmish with Eliza La Heu; therefore I 
| lunched at the Exchange on my last day. 

__ “Tothe mountains?” she said, in reply to 

my, information about my plans of travel. 

__ “Doctor Beaugarcon says nothing else 

can so quickly restore me.” 

__ “Stay there for the rhododendrons, 

then,” she bademe. ‘‘Nosight more beau- 
tiful in all the South.” 
«x, own seems deserted,” I pursued. 

Everybody gone.” 

d Oh, not everybody!” 
‘All the interesting people.” 
“Thank you.” 
meant, interesting to you.” 

Isaw her decide not to be angry; and her 

decision changed and saved our conver- 
sation from the trashy, bantering tone which 
it was taking, and brought it to a pass most 
unexpected to both of us. 

she gave me a charming and friendly 

smile. ‘‘Well, you, at any rate, are going 
~~: And I am really sorry for that.” 

_ Her eyes rested upon me with perfect 
frankness. I was not in love with Eliza 

La Heu, but nearer to love than I had ever 

| then, and it would have been easy, 
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very easy, to let one’s self go straight on- 
ward into love. There are more ways of 
falling into that state than romancers 
would have us to believe, and one of them 
is by an assent of the will at a certain given 
moment, which the heart promptly follows 
—Just as a man in a moment decides he will 
espouse a cause, and soon finds himself 
hotly fighting for it body and soul. I 
could have gone out of that Exchange com- 
pletely in love with Eliza La Heu; but my 
will did not give its assent, and I saw John 
Mayrant not as a rival, but as one whose 
happiness I greatly desired. 

“Thank you,”’ I said, ‘‘for telling me you 
are sorry | am going. And now, may I 
treat you more than ever as afriend, and tell 
you of a circumstance which Kings Port 
does not know?” 

_ It put her on her guard. ‘‘Don’t be 
indiscreet,”’ she cautioned me, smiling. 

“Isn’t timely indiscretion discretion?”’ 

“Don’t be clever,” she said. ‘‘Tell me 
what you have to say—if you’re quite sure 
you'll not be sorry.” 

“Quite sure. There’s no reason—now 
that the untruth is properly and satis- 
factorily established—that one person 
should not know that John Mayrant broke 
that engagement.’”’ And I told her the 
whole of it. ‘‘If I’m outrageous to share 
this secret with you,” I concluded, ‘‘I can 
only say that I couldn’t stand the unfair- 
ness any longer.” 

“He jumped straight in?” said Eliza. 

“Oh, straight!” 

“Of course,’’ she murmured. 

“And just after declaring that he 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“Of course,’ she murmured again. 
“And the current took them right away.” 

“Instantly.” 

““Was he very tired when you got to 
him?” 

I answered this question and a number 
of others, backward and forward, until she 
had led me to cover the whole incident 
about twice-and-a-half times. Then she 
had a silence, and after this a reflection. 

““How well they managed it!” 

“Managed what?” 

““The accepted version.” 

“Oh, yes indeed!” 

**And you and | will not spoil it for them,” 
she declared. 

As I took my final leave of her she put a 
flower in my buttonhole. My reflection 
was then, and is now, that if she already 
knew the truth from John himself, how 
well she managed it! 

So that same night I took the lugubrious 
train which bore me with the grossest de- 
liberation to the mountains; and among 
the mountains and their waterfalls I 
stayed and saw the rhododendrons, and 
was preparing to journey home when the 
invitation came from John and Eliza. 

In Royal Street, not many steps from 
South Place, there stands a quiet house a 
little back, upon whose face sorrow has 
struck many blows, but made ne deep 
wounds yet; noscorch from the fires of war 
is visible, and the rending of the earthquake 
does not show too plainly; but there hangs 


about the house a gravity that comes from | 


seeing and suffering much, and a sweetness 
from having sheltered many generations of 
smiles and tears. 

Amid this environment John and Eliza 
were made one, and the faces of the older 
generations grew soft beneath it; pensive 
eyes became lustrous, and into pale cheeks 
the rosy tint came like an echo faintly back 
forashort hour. They made so little sound 
in their quiet happiness of congratulation 
that it might have been a dream; and they 
were so few that the house with the sense 
of its memories was not lost with the crowd- 
ing, but seemed still to preside over the 
whole, and send down its benediction. 

When it was my turn to shake the hands 
of bride and groom, John asked: 

“What did your friend do with your 
advice?” 

And I replied, ‘‘He has taken it.” 

“Perhaps not that,’’ John returned, 
“but you must have helped him to see his 
way.” 

When the bride came to cut the cake she 
called me to her and fulfilled her promise. 

“You have always liked my baking,” 
she said. 

“Then you made it, after all,’ I answered. 

“T would not have been married without 
doing so,” she declared sweetly. 

When the time came for them to go 
away they were surrounded with affection- 
ate God-speeds; but Miss Josephine St. 
Michael waited to be the last, standing a 
little apart, her severe and chiseled face 
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turned aside, and seeming to watch a 
mocking-bird that was perched in his cage 
at a window half-way up the stairs. 

“He is usually not so silent,’’ Miss 
Josephine said to me. ‘‘I suppose we are 
too many visitors for him.” 

Then I saw that the old lady, beneath her 


| severity, was deeply moved ;. and almost at 


once John and Eliza came down the stairs. 


| Miss Josephine took each of them to her 
| heart, but she did not trust herself to speak; 


and asingle tear rolled down her face as the 
boy and girl continued to the hall-door. 
There Daddy Ben stood, and John’s gay 
good-by to him was the last word that I 
heard the bridegroom say. While we all 
stood silently watching them as they drove 
away from the tall iron gate, the mocking- 
bird on the staircase broke into melodious 
ripples of song. 


XXIII— POOR AUNT CAROLA 


Age now here goes my language back 
into the small-clothes that it wore at 
the beginning of all, when I told you some- 
thing of that colonial society, the Selected 
Salic Scions, dear to the heart’of my Aunt. 
It were beyond my compass to approach 
this august body of men and women with 
the respect that is its due did I attire my- 
self in that modern garment which in the 
phrase of the vulgar is denoted pants. 
You will searce have forgot, I must sup- 
pose, the importance set by my Aunt Carola 
upon the establishing of the Scions in new 
territories, wherever such persons as were 
both qualified by their descent and in them- 
selves worthy should be found; and you 
will remember that I was bidden by her 
to look in South Carolina for members of the 
Bombo connection which she was inclined 
to suspect existed in that State. My neg- 
lect to make this inquiry for my kind Aunt 
now smote me sharply when all seemed too 
late. John Mayrant had spoken of Kill- 
devil Bombo, the very personage through 
whom lay Aunt Carola’s claim to kingly 
lineage, and I had let John Mayrant go 
away upon his honeymoon without ever 
questioning him upon this subject. As I 
looked back upon the ease with which I 
might have settled the matter, and forward 
to my return empty-handed to the generous 
relative to whom I owed this agreeable 
experience of travel, I felt guilty indeed. 


' | wrote a letter to follow John Mayrant into 


whatever retreat of bliss he had betaken 
himself to, and I begged him earnestly to 
write me at his early convenience all that he 
might know of Bombos in South Carolina. 
Consequently I was able, on reaching 
home, to meet Aunt Carola with some sort 
of countenance and to assure her that I 
expected presently to be furnished with 
authentic and valuable facts. 

I now learned that the Selected Salic 
Scions had greatly increased in numbers 
during my short absence. It appeared 
that the origin of the whole movement had 
sprung from a needy but ingenious youth 
in some manufacturing town of New Eng- 
land. This lad had a cousin who had 
amassed from nothing a noble fortune by 
inventing one day a speedy and convenient 
fashion of opening beer bottles, and this 
cousin’s achievement had set him to look- 
ing about him. He soon discovered that 
in our great Republic everywhere there were 
living hundreds and thousands of men and 
women who were utterly unaware that they 
were descended from kings. Borrowing 
a little money to float him, he set up the 
American Almanach de Gotha, and began 
(for the minimum sum of fifty dollars a 
pedigree) to reveal to these eager people the 
chain of links that connected them with 
royalty. Thus, in a period of time the 
brevity of which is incredible, this young 
man passed from complete indigence to a 
wife and four automobiles, or an automo- 
bile and four wives—I don’t remember 
which he had the four of. 

I am minded to announce a rule of dis- 
creet conduct: Never read aloud any letter 
that you have not first read to yourself. 
Had I observed this rule—but listen: 

It so happened that Aunt Carola was at 
luncheon with us when the postman brought 
John Mayrant’s answer to my inquiry, and 
at the sight of his handwriting I thought- 
lessly exclaimed to my Aunt that here at 
last we had all there was to be known con- 
cerning the Bombos in South Carolina; 
with this I tore open the missive and em- 
barked upon a reading of it for the edifica- 
tion of all present. I pass over the beginning 
of John’s communication because it was 
merely the observations of a man upon his 
honeymoon, and was confined to laudatory 


accounts of scenery and weather, and the 
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ANY Cars reach the Purchaser about 99 
M per cent complete. 


And the missing ome per cent may 
cause the disabling of the remaining 99 
per cent for most of the season. 

Because ‘“‘finish’? on a Motor Car does not 
mean merely appearance. 

For instance, the “finish” of a cylinder, a 
piston, or a transmission gear, may mean iusuffi- 
cient smoothing of their friction surfaces. 

‘This may seem, at first sight, trifling enough 
in itself. But a Car sent out in a hurry may 
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What is the result? 

When the motor runs at high speed, on a 
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faced cylinder will Aeat wp quicker than the 
others. 
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expansion of the metal, and the Crank-shaft thus 
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Then you’re due for a tow home and a consider- 
able bill at the Repair Shop. 

All because the Makers neglected to sufi- 
ciently finish that ove cylinder or piston, or even 
a part of either. 


* * * * 


A Car which is perfectly correct in design, 
material and workmanship may thus be dis- 
abled by a trifling neglect of the Maker in final 
finish. 

Or, the use of a piece of steel with a hidden 
flaw in its centre may cause serious accident and 
a heavy repair bill. 

Most Car Builders are open to the charge of 
insufficient finish. 

But we are not going to be forced by any 
trade condition to put a single Car on the market 
prematurely. 

And no type of Winton Car shall be made 
in quantity, for sale, till the first trial Cars of 
that type shall have had thousands of miles of 
road test. 

Nor shall any metal for Frames, Axles, 
Crank-shafts, Connecting-rods, etc., be accepted 
from the Steel Mills till we have ¢es/ed it fully 
for strength and soundness on our new Riehle 
Testing Machine. 

And because of all this, the new Model K 
Winton goes onthe market a model of Reliability, 
after a series of oad fests and inspections. that 
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guard against any latent defect in material, work-— 
manship, or finish. 
This extreme care and refinement of finish, 
takes time, and costs us money, of course. 
But every Winton Model K that leaves 
factory will be as nearly perfect, when it leay 
as human precaution can make it, 
That will practically eliminate repatr bili. 
for Winton Owners. ‘ 
And repair bills thus saved will soon amount 
to more than the difference between the firs 
cost to you of a cheap Car and a repairl 
Winton Model K. 
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The Winton Model K— 

—Vertical 4-cylinder motor, 
cessible. 

— Thirty Horse-power or better. ‘ 

—Self-starting from the driver’s seat, without 
“ cranking.” i 

—Winton flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control — 
which gives you 4 miles an hour to 50 miles, on | 
the high-speed clutch, by the mere pressure 
your foot, without touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust auto- 
matically to light loads or heavy loads, on roug 
or smooth roads. 

—Big 34-inch by 4iuch tires on toughe 
12-spoke artillery wheels. 

—Front Axles of Manganese Bronze cas 
in one seamless piece, wt(hout welding, wit 
ball-thrust collars on Steering knuckles. L 

—Rear axle of the “ floating type,” havi 
tensile strength of 100,000 to 110,000 Ibs. to squar 
inch. ; 

This Axle, Differential Gear, and Differen- 
tial Bearings can be removed without the us 
of Jack or Pit, the Car remaining supported o; 
the wheels by a hollow drawn steel tube sur. 
rounding axle. ; 

—Roller bearings, and alignment of beve' 
gears, readily adjustable. ‘ 

—New Automatic Compensating Carb 
retor. i 
—Infallible Ignition System. 

—Luxurious Tonneau, splendidly uphol- 
stered with finest springs, and with novel com- 
fort features. , 

— Price, $2,500 and only ome type made this 
season. Compare it with.the best $3,500 Car )) 
on the market. ‘‘ Auto Book” ready. Wanta 
copy? Write to The Winton Motor Carriage 
Co., Department M., Cleveland, Ohio. a 
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beauty of all life when once one saw it with 
his eyes truly opened. 

“No Bombos ever came to Carolina,” 
he now continued, ‘‘that I know of, or that 
Aunt Josephine knows of, which is more to 
the point. Aunt Josephine has copied me 
a passage from the writings of William 
Byrd, Esq., of Westover, Virginia, in which 
mention is made, not of the family, but of a 
rum punch which seems to have been con- 
cocted first by Admiral Bombo, from a New 
England brand of rum so very deadly that 
it was not inaptly styled ‘kill-devil’ by 
the early planters of the colony. That the 
punch drifted to Carolina and still survives 
there you have reason to know. Therefore 
if any remote ancestors of yours contracted 
an alliance with Kill-devil Bombo, I can 
imagine no resulting offspring of such union 
but a series of severe attacks of 

“What?” interrupted Aunt Carola at 
this point, in her most formidable voice. 


“What's that stuff you're reading, 
Augustus?” 

I shook in my shoes. ‘‘Why, Aunt, it’s 
John ——”’ 


“Not another word, sir! And never let 
me hear his name again. To think—to 
think ” But here Aunt Carola’s face 
grew extremely red, and she choked so de- 
cidedly that Uncle Andrew poured her a 
glass of water. 

The rest of our luncheon was conducted 
with remarkable solemnity. 

a we were rising from table my Aunt 
said: 

“It was high time, Augustus, that you 
came home. You seem to have got into 
very strange company down there.” 

This was the last reference to the Bombos 
that my Aunt ever made in my hearing. 
Of course it is preposterous to suppose that 
she traces her descent from a king through 
a mere bowl of punch, and her being still 
the president of the Selected Salic Scions 
is proof irrefutable that her claim rests 
upon a more solid foundation. 


XXIV—POSTSCRIPTUM 


THINK that John Mayrant, Jr., is going 
to look like his mother. I was very glad 

to be present when he was christened, and 
at this ceremony I did not feel as I had felt 
the year before at the wedding; for then I 
had known well enough that if the old ladies 
found any blemish on that occasion, it was 
my being there! To them I must remain 
forever a ‘‘Yankee,”’ 
aginary and perfectly real between us; and 
the fact that young John could take any 
other view of me was to them a sign of that 
“‘radical’’ tendency in him which they were 
able to forgive solely because he was of the 
younger generation and didn’t know any 
better. 

And with these thoughts in my mind, 
and remembering a certain very grave talk 
I had once held with Eliza in the Exchange 
about the North and South, in which it was 
my good fortune to make her see that there 
is on our soil nowadays such a being as an 
American who feels wherever he goes in our 
native land that it is all his, and that he 
belongs everywhere to it, I looked at the 
little John Mayrant and then I said to his 
mother: 

“And will you teach him Dixie and 
Yankee Doodle as well?” 

But Eliza smiled at me with friendly, in- 
scrutable eyes. ; 

“Oh,” said John, ‘‘you mustn’t ask too 
much of the ladies. I’ll see to all that.” 

Perhaps he will. And an education at 
Harvard College need not cause the boy to 
forget his race, or his name, or his tradi- 
tions, but only to value them more, as they 
should be valued. And the way that they 
should be valued is this: that the boy in 
thinking of them should say to himself, 
“T am proud of my ancestors; let my life 
make them proud of me.” 

But, in any case, isit not pleasant to think 
of the boy being brought up by Eliza, and 
not by Hortense? 

And so my portrait of Kings Port is fin- 
ished. 

That the likeness is not perfect I am 
only too sensible. No painter that I have 
heard of ever satisfies the whole family. 
But, should any of the St. Michaels see this 
picture, I trust they may observe that if 
some of the touches are faulty, true admi- 
ration and love of his subject animated the 
artist’s hand; and if Miss Josephine St. 
Michael should be pleased with any of it, I 
could wish that she might indicate this by 
sending me a Lady Baltimore; we have no 
cake here that approaches it. 


(THE END) 
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has removable coupé top, making an 
ideal carriage for winter and summer. 


Iam resolved that I will not allow. my business to crowd all the 
joyousness out of my life during the coming year. 

Iam resolved that I shall give myself and my family all the 
happiness I can, even if it costs me a little money to do it. 

I am resolved that I shall get out into the sunshine ; fill my 
lungs with fresh air; and let both the air and the sunshine 
filter through my whole being. 

I am resolved that I shall eschew street cars and that my jour- 
neys to and from my business shall be made a source of health 
and pleasure instead of an annoyance and an exasperation. 


In order to bring about this change Meviloy 
ELECTRIC 


in my manner of living I am 
resolved that I shall buy a 
I believe it will bring me closer to my wife and little ones ; I believe it will bring me closer to 
health and to nature and I am satisfied that the first small cost wil] be repaid to each one of 
us over and over again. 
{oy >) Therefore I say I am resolved to buy a Pope-Waverly Electric and I shall write 
: this day for their catalogue. 


Pope Motor Car Company 
Desk L, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send inquiries from Pacific Coast to Pope Manufacturing Company of California, 
451 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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losses. We have fought prejudice, unprincipled imita- 
tors, injustice. Theresultis that to-day thousands of lead- 

ing merchants throughout this broad land heartily indorse us. 

The “Trading Stamp” plan is Our idea. 

As a Spot Cash Trade Producer and a New Trade Getter 
it has no equal. 

With actual resources of over One Million Dollars (much 
more than all other Trading Stamp companies combined) we 
have never been charged—never can be—with a broken 
promise (ask Dun or Bradstreet). 

We seek not the privilege of arguing, but we do urge to 
be allowed to supply you with FACTS. a 

Istherea CONSUMER who would not reap the substantial 
discount benefits Trading Stamps earn? They cost you nothing. 
But you do secure, without cost to yourself, articles of value. 

The merchant can well afford Stamps because of the 
greatly increased business which their use positively insures. 

If you are a merchant write us for particulars. 

If you are a consumer don’t fail to ask your merchant for 
«“S, & H.” Green Trading Stamps, and investigate the pre- 
miums we give for them. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 


THOMAS A. SPERRY, President 
Home Office, 320 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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Plush Pillow Top 
FREE 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, ete., and we will send you this beautiful genuine 
Plush Pillow Top printed with 
artist's sketch of Maxine 
Elliott, Julia Marlowe or 
Maude Adams, ready so 
‘that anyone can burn it with 
handsome effect. Choice 

of old gold, tan, or 
light green 
plush. Size 
7 x17 in. 
Same burned 
$1.50. Only 
one top 
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Our No. 97 $2.50 outfit only 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, 
wood, leather, eic. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 
action Bulb, Metal Union_Cork, 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full 
directions, all in neat leatherette 
box. Ask your dealer —or we will 
send C. O. D. If you like it 
when you get it, then pay our 
special price. \Vhencash ~ 
accompanies order we in- 
clude, free, our 84 P. Pelican Instruction Handbook 
(price 25c), the most complete pyrography handhook published, 


Write today for 72-p. catalogue, No. P 55, in colors, and 
24-p. supplement No. P56 FREE, Illustrates 1500 Gibson 
and other designs stumped on articles’of plush, wood and 

leather ; also contains full line of Pyrography 


‘RAD 
| € outfits and supplies at lowest prices. 


(ISU) THAYER & CHANDLER 
YAK 160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


The ABC 
Automatic Trunk 


Raisethe lid, and you raise the uppertray; 


drop the front and the second tray slides 
in and out; easy access to everything. 
Style No. 1601, like above, only $20.00 


Write for ‘Tips to Travelers” illustrating our 
complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 


Abel & Bach Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World, 
This label on every genuine A BC 
Trunk, Bag or Suit Case. 


. Send for confidential offer to agents, showing how you 
can make szze money selling our seeds without investing 
a penny. Good profits. A little pleasant work will get 
you your own seeds free and make you money, too. We 
give you discounts of 25 to 40% besides liberal premiums. 
Easy to sell. Our line includes everything for farm 
and garden. ree outfits. Rig 64 page Catalog. The 
most attractive offer ever made by any reliable seed 

house. Write to-day for full particulars. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED COMPANY 
Dept, 24 Rockford, I11., U. 8, A. 
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LawsonsBook 22 


pages 

Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, including 
148 pages of ‘‘ Lawson and His Critics,” in which 
he reveals the corruption of the Three Big Life 
Insurance Companies. At all -book-stores, or 
send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgway- 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 
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Billy Fortune 
Tales a “‘Re-spite”’ 


(Continued from Page 8) 


good sport, when you feel like it—lights, 
and fiddles, and guitars, and pretty girls, 
and everybody feeling just right. They 
must have begun early that night, because 
they was all a-going when we got there, 
tearing it off in big chunks and enjoying 
it fine, with the old folks and the half- 
naked kids sitting around the outside and 
looking on. It was great; only it seemed as 
if I’d kind of lost interest somehow. Mister 
Sefor Don Pedro, he was standing beside 
me, explaining it all out to me, with his arm 
hooked in mine as friendly as a couple of 
strange pups; and I was laughing in all the 
wrong places and keeping my eye skinned 
for Francesca. ‘‘If she’s here,” thinks I, 
‘‘there’s liable to be some swift doings.” 
But I couldn’t see her, and I began to have 


| a thankful feeling that she wasn’t coming. 


A man’s certainly a funny critter. 

Then all of a sudden Mister Sefior Don 
Pedro fetched a long breath and squeezed 
my arm. 

“Ah!” says he. ‘‘It is she!” 


Yes, that’s right; it was her. In a min- 


| ute here he come, leading her over to me; 


and this sounds something like what he was 
saying to her: 

“IT am make myself the proud, sefiorita, 
to make you the presentment to the Sefior 
Americano again that you do already know 
the honor and distinct to know—my fond 
friend el presidente of the Box-X Uni- 
versity of America. Sefior Fortune—la 
Senorita Lopez.” 

When I’m a million years old, if any- 
body says ‘‘angel”’ I’ll just have to think 
of Francesca the way she looked then. 
She’d shucked her plain school frock, and 
she had on some kind of a black lace con- 
traption with the sleeves left out and noth- 


| ing over her shoulders to speak of except 


a pair of black lace suspenders, and her skin 
was the color of a fresh, warm pailful of 
Jersey milk. The raspberries and cream 
I was telling you about—they was gone, 
too: her cheeks was a couple of scarlet 
geraniums, and her eyes was two pitch-pine 
bonfires with the fire showing through the 
thick, black smoke. She was—Oh, hush, 
hush! 

I was struck so dumb I couldn’t say a 
word; but Pete he was keeping right on 
with his talk. 

“‘Sefior,” says he, ‘‘will you give la 
sefiorita the joyful of this dance?”’ 

I couldn’t help it. If it had been the last 
act I’d have had to do it, I expect. Fran- 
cesca didn’t say nothing; she just held up 
her round arms, waiting for me to take her, 
with her eyes daring me and her body stoop- 
ing towards me. You cansee I had to doit. 

I didn’t rightly get the good of that dance. 
I was too woozy, like being only half awake 
and not knowing whether you’re dreaming 
or what. I couldn’t think of a blessed 
thing to say, and I wouldn’t have wanted 
to say it if 1’d thought of it. I looked down 
at her once, and those two eyes of hers was 
blazing at mine and her red lips with a 
kind of a teasing laugh. I stooped over till 
my cheek touched her soft, black hair; 
and then the rest of the time I just gritted 
my teeth and looked straight in front of me, 
praying for the music to quit and let me go. 

It seemed like a week before them fiddles 
eased off. ‘‘Thank Heaven!” saysI; and 
with that I took Francesca back to where 
the Pedro lad stood waiting for us, all smil- 
ing and friendly. 

““Now that’s over,’ says I to myself; 
but it wasn’t. Besides being an angel, she 
must have been some kind of a devil, too, 
that girl, because she lifted her hand, and, 
smash!—there was an eggshell took me 
right in the middle of the forehead, busting 
and scattering a lot of perfumery all over 
me; and then she started to run, laughing 
back at me over her shoulder. 

I knew what it meant; I’d played that 
game before, down yonder in them Arizona 
*dobe towns. I looked at Pedro. He was 
laughing and clapping his hands. 

“Go, sefior!”’ says he. ‘‘It is the privi- 
ieee of you to kiss when the lady is catch! 

Oo ! ” 

Well, I caught her. I chased her clear 
across the room and back again, with the 
people all crowding against the wall to give 
us a clear trail. She was all out of breath 
and shaking when I got my arms around her, 
and she ducked her pretty face down against 
my shirt. But I made her lift it up again, 
and then I kissed her fair on the lips, with 
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Why Your Trousers Wrinkle 


Your trousers are all puckers and bunches 77 the back because you adjust 
them with a strap and buckle — you can’t make them look dressy no matter 
wear The Present 


how you You should 


try. 


—it’s as hard to make ¢hem look bad, as to make others look good. 
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trousers have the only perfect adjustment—the waistband is divided 
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kling becomes impossible. 
adjustment, but also des¢ in other ways—material, style, finish, are all 
dresser could 
seasouable weights and weaves, aid at the same price as other makes. 
If your clothier does not have them, we can tell you of one who has, 
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‘« The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 

Ear — invisible, 
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Each pupil receives my own personal attention, and his wo) 
made individual —to suit his particular needs. 
Write for my illustrated book, “A NEW DOOR TO SUCCE! 
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How much is your money earning? 
If you could be absolutely assured 
of 5 per cent.—and safety — wouldn’t 
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at that rate? 
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and why this Company pays 5 per cent. 
interest on savings— 

Do it to-day — 
Your money deposited here earns 5 
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: 
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- You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
_ where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
. formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
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the smell of her hair and her breath and the 
perfumery making me crazy drunk. 

When I let her go the room was whirling 
around like it was crazy drunk, too. I felt 
the Pedro man clap me on the back. 
““Good!”’ he says. ‘‘Much good!” 

I was allin a cold sweat. ‘‘Gee whiz, it’s 
hot!” says I; and I reached for my hand- 
kerchief in my shirt-pocket and pulled it 
out. It don’t take much of a wizard to 
know what happened then. I jerked the 
picture out, too, and it fell down on the 
floor, flop, face up, right in front of him. 
Before I could think, he’d bent down and 
picked it up. ‘‘With the ardent love of 
Francesca Lopez!’’ There it was. He 
looked at it, and then he throwed it down 
again and set his foot on it, looking at me, 
with his feelings coming back on him fierce. 

“Liar!” says he, in between his teeth; 

and, bing!—he catches me with the flat of 
his hand across my face. ‘‘Liar of infamy!” 
says he; “‘I am kill you!”” He’d fished a 
knife out of his clothes from somewhere, 
and he was coming at me, crouched over 
and with the light shining on the blade. 
_ lL expect I’d ought to have let him stick 
itintome. I can’t just explain why I didn’t. 
I didn’t have no knife nor nothing else; 
but when he was right on to me my good 
old Wyoming fist landed up under his 
whiskers and he went over backward on the 
floor, with me a-straddle of him with my 
fingers in his collar and holding his arms 
down with my knees. ‘‘Lay still!” says I; 
and he never moved. The best way in the 
world to take the fighting heart out of them 
foreigners is with your fist. 

And then, what do you reckon? 
was Francesca down beside me on her knees 
in her lace dress, with her two arms hugged 
around me and her face the color of a big 
piece of chalk. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!”’ she was say- 
ing. ‘‘You will not kill him! Spare him to 
me! You will not kill him!” 

It come to me then. ‘‘Look here, Fran- 
cesca,’’ saysI. ‘‘Honest, now, do you love 
this chap?” 


She flared up red again, but she kept her | 


nerve. ‘“‘Yes,” saysshe. ‘‘Oh, I have been 

cruel to him—without a heart—selfish and 

cruel, like a fiend! But I love him.” 
““That’s on the level, isit?”’ saysI. ‘‘Do 


you love him well enough to marry him if I | 


let him live?” 

“Yes,” says she. 

“Allright,” saysI. ‘‘Now, where’s there 
some kind of a preacher? Send somebody 
after him, quick.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she says. ‘‘Not now. 
To-morrow —sometime—not now.” 

“Yes, now,” says I.. ‘‘I’m running this 
show. If there ain’t a preacher here in five 
minutes I’ll choke the life out of him.” 
And I give a little extra twist on his collar. 
“Send for him, quick!”’ says I. 

And pretty soon here he come—a short, 
wide man in a black wrapper, with a big 
gold cross swinging down in front. I got 
him to understand what I wanted, and then 
we had a wedding, right there. There wasn’t 
never another wedding like it anywhere in 
this world. I was scared to let old Pedro 
up till it was over, and so he was married 
laying on his back on the floor, with me 
a-straddle of him, and with Francesca on 
her knees beside him in her party dress. 
The man in the wrapper balked some; but 
it didn’t do him no good. Then I got up 
off his stomach and helped him on his feet 
and brushed the dust off his clothes. 

“Now,” says I, “if you think we’re 
square you can shake on it.” 

He seemed awful absent-minded about 
it, like he hadn’t got it through him yet; 
but he shook. Then I reached down for 
what was left of my wad, and I peeled off a 
few and put ’em in Francesca’s little soft 
hand. 

VOU taken aasaysel- meee leeain-t trom 
me; it’s a wedding present from Box-X 
University.” 

She didn’t like to, but I made her. 
always willing to pay for my fun. 

I hunted up Miguel and sent him to fetch 
the horses. 

“‘Cuba’s a lovely place for a re-spite,” 
says I; ‘“‘but we’ve had ourn, Billy, full 
up.”’ And then, just joshing myself, J says: 
‘“Where’s the girl you was going to take 
with you on the back-track? Nop,’ says 
I. ‘I expect she couldn’t hardly stand 
them Wyoming winters; she belongs in a 
warm climate.” 

No, of course the thing hadn’t turned out 
the way I’d expected; but, then, that’s the 
way I always expect things to turn out. 
And see here: Hadn’t I kissed the girl and 
licked the man? Ain’t that enough to 
satisfy a reasonable man? 
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of the price and we pass the set on 
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We send the complete work to 
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In fullness of definitions, number of words defined, and 
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To bring a quick response to this offer 
we will give absolutely without cost to 
the first 250 persons who order a set of 
the AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY from this advertisement, 
a splendidly bound copy of the Modern 


Atlas of theWorld. The Atlas is 10 x 13 
inches in size (bound in fine red cloth) 
and contains 100 maps in 6 to 12 colors, 
and gives separate maps of all the States 
and Territories and all countries of the 
world, and the population of all cities of 
importance. The price of the Atlas is 
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250 we send it to you free. pa 
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As an Encyclopedia 
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of human knowledge. 
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The volumes are bound in handsome half-leather 
binding, durable as well as attractive. The $5.00 
Atlas will be given free with the first 250 sets 
ordered from this advertisement. Remember 
that this magnificent Atlas will cost you nothing. In 
addition to reducing the price of the Dictionary from 
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ments— we give you the Atlas without charge. 
This low-priced offer is limited to this special edition, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON ----- 


J. A. Hill & Company, New York > ®-: 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of the 
New American Encyclopedic Dictionary, bound in 
half-leather. If the books are not satisfactory I will 
return them at your expense. Otherwise I agree to 
keep them and will pay you 50 cents after examination 
and $1.50 a month until your special price of $20.50 is 
paid. You are to give me free the Modern Atlas of 


the World if I keep the Encyclopedic Dictionary. If 
I return the books I will also return the Atlas. 
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If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 

and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., Dept. D 92, 

Battle Creek, 
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If we could 
convince you inthis ad. of the 
value to YOU of our Free 
new book, “ THE BATTLE 
CREEK IDEA,” you would 
be glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you howto 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp — 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health —and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health. It is all in 
the choice of foods, ‘The Battle Creek Idea’’ will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the healtn is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. D 92, Battle Creek, Mich. 


An Education 
Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all 
expenses paid, in any 
college, conservatory or 
business school in the 
country in return fora 
little work done in lei- 
sure hours. You select 
the school—we pay 
the bills. If you are 
interested, send a line 
addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


(jovernment Positions 


50,830 Appointments were mace to Civil Service 


places during the past 
year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position ofthis kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
FURNITURE 


Latest home occupation for pastime 
or profit, My copyrighted drawings and 
instruction make it easy and inexpensive 
to construct handsome furniture at home. 
Let me explain. Write for FREE illus- 


trated booklet. BR, Pp, BURTON 


1035 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


“Authority on Furniture Construction.” 


THE LATEST FAD. 
Cigar Bands for Making Fancy Bowls 


100 Assorted Bands sent postpaid, 25 cents. 
75 Bates Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOVELTY BAND CO., 


Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 

Leg Forms’’ and 


rooked ? make them appear 


straight. Only $1.00, mailed in plain package; sealed, 
10c. extra. None equal to be had at less than $5.00. 
A.C, ALBERT, 251C Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


aS 


[A RK FRUIT BOOK 


Wear ‘‘ Mercury 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, 


| to live there. 
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An Extinct Race 


(Continued from Page 6) 


| younger had a bright mulatto son, whose 


father was said to be a French count. 
Judging by the son, it must have been 
Count ‘‘No Account.’”’ He was presented 
to me, but I never enjoyed my possession. 
The elder two, having family attachments 
in Richmond, were left there until we went 
The younger became my 
mother’s nurse, she being an invalid. 

It was a remarkable family. Harry be- 
came my father’s coachman during his term 
as Governor, and a famous one he was. 
When we left Richmond Harry returned to 
his work in a tobacco factory where he was 
a master workman. When the war ended 
he attached himself to my father’s house- 
hold. At first he demanded no wages. He 
was a philosopher and very sententious in 
his utterances. My father was devoted to 
Harry and took great delight in repeating 
the way in which Harry employed himself 
after the war. One day the servant re- 
ported that Harry was in the hall and 
wanted to speak to the General. 

‘‘T’ve come to work fer you,” said he. 

“Why, Harry, I’ve nothing for you to 
do and nothing to pay you with if 1 had.” 

“TDatean’t nothin’,” said Harry. ‘‘Thar’s 
plenty to do—knives to clean—marketin’ 
—shoes to black—office to clean—plenty. 
I owes you work. You owes me vittles and 
clothes. Dat’s all.” 

So the bargain was struck in 1865 and 
never broken until 1876, when my father 
died. For ten years Governor Wise might 
be seen every morning going to market 
with a black giant and a little Scotch terrier. 

From time to time Harry raised his 
wages as times improved. It generally 
came in this wise: 

“T ean’t gittin’ ’nough pay.” 

‘How much more do you want?” 

“Two dollars more a month.” 

“All right!” 

And so it went on until Mr. Pollard was 
getting as good wages as anybody. How 
old he was nobody knew. He had carried 
my mother to school on his back and she 
was over seventy. 

When I went to Richmond, after gradu- 
ating in law, Harry was among the first to 
speak. 

“I cleans yo’ office!”’ said he briefly, not 
even asking if he might. 

“How much?” 

“Three dollars a month to start—mo’ 
when you gits mo’.”’ 

‘*Go ahead.” 

My tariff gradually increased. 


Choosing a New Employer 


When my father died, in 1876, Harry 
moved himself bag and baggage to my 
house. ‘‘You pays my wages from now 
on,” said he. And so it was. 

My children were splendidly dominated 
by him. He seldom spoke, but when he did 
they heard him and obeyed. He had a 
curious scale of compensation as he grew 
older. 

“Tm gittin’ too old”’ to do so-and so, he 
would say, ‘‘and you mus’ git somebody 
else to do it.” 

“All right, old man.” 

“But dat ean’t all. I want two dollars a 
month mo’ wages. I cain’t git on wid less.”’ 

So as he fell back in work he invariably 
increased his wages; and nobody grum- 
bled. He would never sleep on the lot 
either at my father’s or my house—always 
rented a room at a distance. The only 
reason he gave was: ‘‘Don’t want to be 
bothered nights.”’ 

One day I missed him. The message 
came that he wasill. I went to see him and 
knew his time was come. It was in the 
early eighties. I shook his hand and re- 
turned again that evening to find him un- 
conscious. He died, and all my family 
attended his funeral. 


Everybody in Richmond knew Harry | 


and everybody respected him. It seems 
that he never joined the church. Imagine 
our horror when, at the funeral, the black 
preacher made his failure to “‘confess God 
before men”’ the excuse for giving his dead 
body the worst metaphorical lambasting I 
ever heard. We were all so indignant that 
we wanted to leave the church. 

This was the last of our slaves. But I still 
have a black cook who has been with me 
twenty-two years. She was never our 
slave. Wearehers. She is of Senegambian 
extraction. Her family belonged to the 
Michaux’s of Powhatan. She says her 


With the Director of Our Boys’ Camping Club | 


afford boyish enthusiasm and innocent play the widest scope consistent with scrupulous 
care for the safety and well-being of each youth entrusted to his charge. 
careful inquiry we found just such a man for the director of Our Boys’ Camping Club, 


January 27, 1. 


ENTERTAIN 


“The Boys” with an 


‘Edison Phonograph 


HE house “the boys” like to visit is the one that's always full of good cheer — fun and music. 
Tf you want to make your home attractive, get an Edison Phonograph. It tells the funny 
stories of the best vaudeville monologuists. It sings the sweetest songs of the present and by- 

gone days. It plays the latest band marches, two-steps, waltzes and quadrilles in dancing tempo. 

It renders perfectly the finest orchestral selections and instrumental solos. Then, too, you and your 

friends can have no end of fun making records at home. Truly this marvelous entertainer is” 

unequalled. That’s why it makes ¢he Best Holiday or Birthday Present. & 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine Phonograph, and you will instantly 
appreciate its marked superiority. ‘The Edison signature is on every Edison Phonograph and Edison 

Gold Moulded Record. Phonographs, $10 up; Records, 35c. each. Send to Orange, N. J., office 

for new booklet, “/fome Entertainments with the Edison Phonograph.” Latest Record Catalogue 

mailed to any Phonograph owner. 


National Phonograph Company 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Chicago San Francisco 
1.C. S. Language Courses Taught With Edison Phonographs. 


| 
| 


New York London 


Lalest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now on Sale at All Dealers 


9146 At the Old Grist Mill Edison Concert Band 9159 Call Again; Calligen — Song 3 6 2 Favor 
9147 Lorna— Song and Male Quartette Barrow 9160 Nigger Loves His Possum Collins and Harlan 
9148 The Golden Wedding (Vaudeville) Jones & Spencer 9161 With Flying Colors March Edison Concert Band 
9149 Traumerei—’ Cello Solo C Hans Kronold 9162 Silver Threads Among the Gold — 

9150 Bye-Bye, My Eva, Bye-Bye— Coon Sony Collins Song G . . 
9151 Lily White—Popular Sore MacDonough 9163 Short Stories 


Marie Narelle 
lirank Bush 


9152 I’m Old but I’m Awfully Tough —Soug . Keefe 9164 Sympathy—Corzte Song ‘ Murray 
9153 Happy Heinie March Edison Military Band 9165 Killarney — Xylophone Solo Benzler 
9154 Girl from the U.S. A, — Song 3 Gillette 9166 Starlight — Soe Harlan 


. Harlan and Stanley 


9155 Nothin’ from Nothin’ Leaves You— Song . Roberts 
Edison Male Quartette 


9156 Star, Beautiful Star Anthony and Harrison 
9157 Romantic Overture Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9158 Can't You See I'm Lonely — Ba/lad Ada Jones 


9167 As We Parted at the Gate . 
9168 Silent Night a - 
9169 Good Night Waltz — 


For Dancing . ° Edison Military Band 


T was easy to decide upon the location of the camp, but camp management was a different | 
question. We had to find a man of wide experience and sympathy with boys—a man 
of high character, morally qualified to establish the right camp ‘“‘atmosphere”’ and | 


But’ by | 


Off for a Night on the Mountain 


A Graduate of Brown University 


The camp will be under the personal supervision of a graduate of Brown University, now instructor 
in a prominent Brooklyn academy. Hundreds of boy campers have been entrusted tohis care in recent 
summers. You ought to read the letters we have received from them and from their parents. One 
boy who spent two summers with our director in the Maine woods writes: “‘ | am going again, you bet.” 


Any Boy Will be Safer Than if Aliowed to ‘‘ Run Loose’’ at Home 


Any boy under eighteen who sells the magazine is eligible for membership in the Boys’ 
Camping Club. You can go fora real “ camping-out” trip for five weeks in the Maine woods next 
summer, without costing you a penny for transportation, camp or other expenses. If you want to go, 
write at once; ask us to send you details, together with ten copies of the next issue of the magazine. 
The copies will be mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each, and 
thus provide the money for the following week's supply at the wholesale price. 


Full information will go with the magazines, including a twenty-page illustrated booklet, 
“A Boys’ Camping Club,” telling how to become a member, and another booklet, “Boys 
Who Make Money,” giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


$250 00 in Cash as extra prizes for boys who 
, . do good work next month. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 1381, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To any person who will 
send us 7wo yearly sub- 
scriptions for 


at the special price of 
$1.25 each we will send 
one of these $1.50 books, 
shipping expenses prepaid, 


Following is a list of the 
books: 


The Masquerader 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The Crossing 


Winston Churchill 


Beverly of Graustark 


George Barr McCutcheon 


Old Gorgon Graham 


George Horace Lorimer 


The Sea=Wolt 


Jack London 


The Prodigal Son 


Hall Caine 


Almost everybody knows 
_these. books. They are 
among the best-selling fic- 
tion of to-day. Each is 
bound in cloth and beau- 
tifully illustrated. The 
publishers’ price of each 
is $1.50. 


There are 
Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two 
subscriptions must be a 
new subscriber. The book 
must be requested when 
the order is sent. 


FOR EVERY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY $2.50, SENT IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE 
STIPULATIONS, ONE BOOK MAY 
BE SELECTED. 


_ The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ancestor was an African king and that she 
can proveit. I believe her, for she certainly 
has the spirit of domination developed 
highly enough to satisfy the needs of a 
queen. 

_ She is as full of superstitions as an egg 
is of meat, and all the darkies believe 
she can ‘‘conjure.” When things are 
missing she calls for a pack of playing-cards 
and says she’ll ‘‘cut”’ until she finds out 
who stole them. Next day the missing 
things are in their place. 

Sometimes she gets so obstreperous that 
I discharge her. She goes off. But every 
time she comes back. The last time she 
went she said it was ‘‘for good and all.” 
py soon she was back. A neighbor 
said : 

“Halloa! You are back, are you? I 
thought you were gone for good this 
time.” 

“Yes, I thought so, too,” said she, looking 
down and up coyly. ‘‘Mr. Wise cussed me 
an’ I tole him I wouldn’t stan’ it. But, 
pshaw! He didn’t mean nothin’ by it. 
Dey wasn’t happy ’dout me, and I wasn’t 
happy ’dout dem. Sohere I isagin.’’ And 
she burst out laughing, and went into the 
house singing like a bird. 


I rather think she is right. I have lived | 


in New York over seventeen years, but 
never have been satisfied with white sery- 
ants. Still, with a few more deaths the race 
of blacks with whom I was born and reared 
will be gone from the face of the earth. I 
need not bother. I will be gone, too. 


The Mark of Birth 


The new race of Southern whites has no 
conception of how quickly we oldsters rec- 
ognize, by the appearance of a negro, his 
African origin. Anybody can recognize a 
West Indian negro ataglance. But I speak 
of the African origin. The Guinea negro 
is round and fat and bullet-headed. The 
little, black, dish-faced and kinky-headed 
negroes are Senegambians. The great, 
dusky, quiet, dignified negroes with high 
cheekbones are Congos. When J was a 
child my father pointed out these racial 
characteristics to me and I always study 
them. When he was Minister to Brazil he 
studied the question closely in an effort to 
exterminate the slave trade, and I have 
often heard him say that nobody knew how 
many people in high position winked at the 
trade, or were even interested init. Certain 
it is that his energetic assault upon it 
aroused great opposition to him in certain 
quarters whence it was least to be expected, 
and he believed that his departure from 
Brazil was a great relief to parties who 
were not known as interested in the slave 
trade. 

Some time ago I saw a squadron of the 
Ninth Regular Cavalry (colored) at Kansas 
City. It is a magnificent body of men. 
I never saw handsomer specimens of black 
manhood. The Congo type easily predomi- 
nates among the non-commissioned officers, 
but I saw one little Senegambian sergeant 
who looked asif he could ‘‘whip his weight 
in wild cats.” I met a jolly commanding 
officer of the command one night and told 
him what I had been doing. I said I had 
seen a dozen of his men who would have sold 
for $2500 ‘‘before the war,’ and finished 
by the following story: 

The Honorable John Y. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, was Minister to France about 1856. 
He and Louis Napoleon were warm friends. 
They played poker together. It was an 
accomplishment that Napoleon III learned 
while he was an exile in America. They 
taught the Duke de Malakoff and Count 
de Castellane to play, and won all their 
money. Louis Napoleon was a gloomy 
man without much sense of humor, but a 
standing joke with Napoleon was to insist 
on introducing Mr. Mason to the Haytian 
Minister. Mr. Mason always refused. One 
night at a ball at the Tuileries the Emperor 
came up and said: 

“‘Ah, Mr. Mason, may I not introduce 
you now to ze Haytian Minister?”’ 

“No, thank you, Sire,’’ said Mr. Mason. 

“Mais! Have you seen heem to-night? 
Is he not magnifique?” 

The old Virginian looked at the black 
Ambassador and his resplendent uniform 
and said: 

“Sire, I think that, clothes and all, he’d 
fetch $1000.” 

But I do not intend this witticism to re- 
flect on that magnificent body of soldiers. 
Never in all my life did I see a better com- 
mand, or one I would trust more implicitly 
to sustain, as it has done heretofore, the 
glory of our Flag. 
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“A Maga 
Ae publication with a new field. 
zines. 


things are done. 
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Different from all other maga- 
Appeals to everyone who wants to know how and why 


It deals with the latest developments in invention, 


engineering and science, and arouses an interest in these topics and their 
application to the every-day problems of life. 
interesting story based on the possibilities of science or engineering. 
Every progressive man or woman should read it for information,— for 


inspiration,— and because of its absorbing interest. 


Each number contains an 


Each number is full 


of the sort of reading that will inspire a young man to discover and 
develop his best ‘talents. 

We know you will want the magazine if you once see it, and all you’ ve 
got to do to see it is to fill out the coupon below and mail it to us with a dollar 
bill at our risk and we will send you the magazine every month for 12 months. 


HOW TO GET 


Valuable Handbooks 


If you subscribe before April 1st we will send you in addition to the current 
issue of the TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE your choice of the handbooks 


listed in the coupon below. 


If you find you don’t want the magazine just ask for your money back and keep 


both the magazine and the handbook for your trouble. 


That’s fair, isn’t it ? 


We could not afford to do this if we did not have confidence in the merit of the magazine. 
We have taken ten thousand new subscriptions during the last two months on these terms without 


being called on to refund a single dollar. 


We have been able to secure a special] edition of these handbooks which are on a wide range 


of practical subjects as shown in the list below. 
art buckram and could not be duplicated at $1.00. 


They are handsomely and substantially bound in 
They contain from 64 to 96 pages each and are 
full of practical authoritative information on the subjects treated. 


Each handbook has been writ- 


ten by an acknowledged authority and is profusely illustrated with full-page diagrams, half-tone 


cuts, line drawings, etc., and contain valuable tables, 
formulas, ‘‘short cuts,’’ etc. Size of page 7 xg in. 


Wanted 


We want a live, 
energetic man to 
solicit subscrip- 
tions in this town. 
: Easy work and 

§ big pay. Many of 
our solicitors are 
earning good 
money. 

For particulars 
address 


Circulation Manager 
3325 Armour Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


3325 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In accordance with special offer, I enclose the sum of 
ONE DOLLAR, for which send me your magazine for 
one year, and’the handbook indicated by “*X"’in list below. 
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Gas and Oil Engines . 
Freehand Drawing 

Valve Setting 

Electric Wiring . ; 5 
Management Electric Machinery 
Steam Pumps A ns 5 - 
Storage Batteries . 5 
Architectural Lettering 
Hydraulics ‘5 ‘ 

Electric Railways 

Masonry Construction 

Electric Lighting 3 E 5 Fs 
Telephone Instruments and Batteries 
Telegraphy ; 
Indicators : ; 
Telephone Line Construction 
Refrigeration 7 A 
Perspective Drawing . 

Carpentry 

Pattern Making : 

Heating and Ventilating 
Mechanical Drawing 

Structural Drafting ; 

Pen and Ink Renderin 

Tool Making : m 

The Steam Engine 2 “ 5 
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SUN Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


Makes and burns its own gas without odor, grease, bother. 
Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. 


decorative fixtures. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


Branch supply depots in all larger cities. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT COMPANY 


Licensee of the Campbell patent. 


dealers handle the Glen. 


THE GLEN STEEL FOLDING MAT 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Snow Into the House 
One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat takes off all those 


Beautifully 


Get Catalog. 
Box 910, Canton, 0. 


balls of mud and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats. 
The Glen Mat is neat and attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its 
wonderful construction and flexibility will make it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled 
for residences and entrances to all public and private buildings. All first-class 


If yours don't, write today for catalog and particulars. 
We make bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 
GLEN MFG. CO., 153 Mill Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and 
Hartman Stockade Woven Wire Fence. 


Wests 


COAT 


FEATURE OF A 


is a modern idea —the shirt goes 


“(On and Off like a Coat” 


For morning, afternoon or evening, correct styles 
for every occasion—exclusive color fast fabrics or 


Eniwliite: $1.50 or more 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 


Largest Makers of Collars and Shirts 
in the World. 


From May to October 


for the price of one florist’s 
bouquet. If you grow them 
yourself in your own garden. 
All you need is our hardy three 
year old rose bushes, and sim- 
ple directions. Our beautiful 
Art Catalog —‘‘ Over the Garden 
Wall'’—is a treatise on rose 
culture for the amateur. Gives 
description of all the new and rare 
kinds—with designs and plans 
for rose beds. Also tells of carna- 
tion culture. Sent free. 


HELLER BROTHERS 
910 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


‘Successful 
Incubators 


}... Tried, proven under all conditions. 
They'll hatch the most and strongest 
chicks for you. Take no chances. 
Get Successful Incubators and 
ke failure impossible. Incubator and 
Poultry Catalogue Free, Booklet, ‘‘ Proper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks,"’ 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10c. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Racine 


Incubator 


Used by thou- 
nd women. Our 


The simple, sure, dependable kind. 
sands of successful poultrymen a 
free Incubator Book ,— 

tells about them — tells 
how to make poultry pay. 
24 years experience. f 
Don’t buy until you read 
it. Warehouses: Buffalo, 
Kansas City, St. Paul. 

Address 


the freight 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


LTRY PROFITS 


There is big money in poultry if you 
start right. Our new 128-page book 
‘“*POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’’ 
tells how we built, from a small start, the 
¥ largest pure-bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
$i, fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all supplies. 
ye \Ve’llstart youright. Book free for 10 cents postage. 

THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively, 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


OWLS FOR PROFIT 


and pleasure, Tt’s easy with the 
Standard CYPHERS Incubator 
1906-pattern ; guaranteed to hatch More and 
Healthier chicks than any other. 90 days trial. 
We'll start you right. Complete outfits for 


jn 
door-yard or farm. Complete Catalogue and 
Poultry Guide 228 pages (8x11) Free if you 


le 5 
mention this magazine and send name of two 


near-by poultry raisers. Write nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Buffalo, Boston,Chicago,New York, Kansas City orSan Francisco. 
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| taking up a soft cloth he walked toward 
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The False Gods 


(Continued from Page 3) 


He was trying to make up his mind to 
force things to some sort of a crisis, one 
morning, when Mrs. Athelstone called him 
to her desk and said rather sharply : 

““You have been neglecting your work, 
Simpkins. Isis looks as if she hadn’t been 
dusted since you came.” 

This was the fact. Simpkins never 
passed the black altar without a backward 
glance, as if he were fearful of an attack 
from behind. And he had determined that 
nothing should tempt him to a téte-a-téte 
with the statue behind the veil. But 
having so senseless, so cowardly a feeling 
was one thing, and letting Mrs. Athelstone 
know it another. So he only replied: 

“‘T’m very sorry; afraid I have eg 4 

n 


the altar. 

It was quite dark behind the veil: so 
dark that he could .see nothing at first. 
But after the moment in which his eyes 
grew accustomed to the change, he made 
out the vague lines of the statue in the faint 
light fromabove. Heset to work about the 
pedestal, touching it gingerly at first, then 
more boldly. At length he looked up into 
the face, blurred in the half-light. 

When he had finished with the ped- 
estal he pulled himself up between the 
outstretched arms, and, perhaps a trifle 
hurriedly now, as he saw the face more 
distinctly, began to pass the cloth over 
the arms and back. 

Then, quick as the strike of a snake, the 
arms crushed him against the stone breast. 
He could not move; he could not cry out; 
he could not breathe. The statue, seen 
from the level of the pedestal, had changed 
its whole expression. Hate glowed in its 
eyes; menace lived in every line of its face. 
The arms tightened slowly, inexorably; 
then, as quickly as they had closed, un- 
clasped; and Simpkins half-slid, half-fell 
to the floor. 

When the breath came back into his 
lungs and he found himself unharmed, he 
choked the ery on his lips, for in that same 
moment a suspicion floated half-formed 
through his brain. He forced himself to 
climb up on the pedestal again, and made 
a careful inspection of the statue—but from 
behind this time. 

The arms were metal, cunningly enam- 
eled to the smoothness of the body, and 
jointed, though the joints were almost in- 
visible. The statue was one of those mar- 
velous mechanical creations with which the 


ancient priests tempted and punished the | 


curiosity of the neophyte. ‘ 


Though Simpkins could find no clew to | 


the mechanism of the statue, he determined 
that during his struggles a lucky kick had 
touched the spring which relaxed the arms. 


“Did any one besides himself know their | 


strength?” he asked himself, as he stepped 
out into the hall again. Mrs. Athelstone 
was bent over her desk, writing; Brander 
was yawning over a novel in his corner, 
and neither paid any attention to him. 
So he busied himself going over the mummy 
cases, and by the time he had worked 
around to the two beside Mrs. Athelstone 
he had himself well in hand, outwardly. 
But he was still so shaken internally that 
he knocked the black case rather roughly. 

‘‘What way is that to treat a king?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Athelstone; and the anger 
in her voice was so real that Simpkins, 
startled, blundered out: 

“‘T really meant no disrespect. Very 
careless of me, I’m sure.’’ He looked so 
distressed that Mrs. Athelstone’s anger 
melted in a delicious little laugh as she 
answered : 

‘‘Really, Simpkins, you mustn’t be so 
bungling. These mummies are priceless.” 
And she got up and made a careful inspec- 
tion of the case. 

Simpkins, rather crestfallen, went back 
to his desk and began to address circulars, 
his brain busy with the shadow which had 
crept into it. But there was nothing to 
make it more tangible, everything to dispel 
it, and he was forced to own as much. 
“‘Tt’s a lovely little cozy corner,’”’ was his 
final conclusion; ‘‘but keep out of it, 
Simp., old boy. These mechanical huggers 
are great stuff, but they’re too strong for a 
fellow that’s been raised on Boston girls.” 


he 


RS. ATHELSTONE was not in the 
office when he came down the next 
day—she had gone to Washington on the 
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Society’s affairs, Brander said—and so he 
moped about, finding the place dreary 
without her brightening presence. In fact, 
when Brander went out he slipped into the 
sun-lit antechamber, for companionship, 
he told himself; but in his heart he knew 
that he did not want to be alone with that 
thing behind the altar. He had satisfac- 
torily explained its mechanism to himself, 
but there was something else about it which 
he could not explain. 

Naylor had telegraphed that very morn- 
ing: ‘‘Get story. Come home. What do 
you think you’re doing?’ and he tried 
to make up his mind to end the whole affair 
by taking the night train to Boston. But 
he hated to go back empty-handed from a 
four days’ assignment. Besides, though 
he knew himself a fool for it, he wanted to 
see Mrs. Athelstone again. 

So it happened that he was lingering on 
in the outer office when the postman threw 
the afternoon mail on the desk. Simpkins 
was alone at the moment, and he ran over 
the letters carelessly until he came to one 
addressed to Brander in Mrs. Athelstone’s 
writing. The blue card of the palace car 
company was in a corner of the envelope. 

““Why the deuce is she writing that skunk 
before she’s well out of town?’’ he thought, 
scanning the envelope with jealous eyes. 
Then he held it up to the light, but the thick 
paper told nothing of what was within. 
Frowning, he laid the letter down, fingered 
it, withdrew his itching hand, hesitated, 
and finally put it in his pocket. 

Simpkins went straight from the office 
to his hotel, for, though he told himself that 
the letter contained some instructions which 
Mrs. Athelstone had forgotten to give 
Brander before leaving, he was anxious to 
see just how those instructions were worded. 
Alone in his little room, he ripped open the 


| letter and ran over its two pages with be- 
_ wilderment growing in his face. 


He fin- 
ished by throwing it down on the table 
and exclaiming helplessly: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be 
darned!”’ 

The first sheet, without beginning or 
ending, contained only a line in Mrs. Athel- 
stone’s handwriting, reading: ‘“‘I had to 


| leave in such a hurry that I missed seeing 


you.” 

There was not an intelligible word on the 
second sheet; it was simply a succession 
of scrawls and puerile outline pictures such 
as a child might have drawn. 

To Simpkins’ first aggrieved feeling that 
his confidence had been abused, the cer- 
tainty that he had stumbled on something 
of importance quickly succeeded. He 
concluded a second and more careful 
scrutiny of the letter with the exclamation, 
‘Cipher! all right, all right,” and, after a 
third, he jumped up excitedly and rushed 
off to Columbia University. 

An hour later, Professor Ashmore, whose 
well-known work on Hieratic Writings is so 
widely accepted an authority on that fas- 
cinating subject, looked across to Simpkins, 
who for some minutes had been sitting 


quietly in a corner of his study, and ob- 


"served dryly: 


“This is a queer jumble of hieroglyphics 


_ and hieratie writing, and is not, I should 


judge,” and his eyes twinkled, ‘‘of any 


| great antiquity.” 


“Quite right, Professor,” Simpkins as- 
sented cheerfully. ‘‘The lady who wrote 
it is interested in Egyptology, and is trying 
to have a little fun with me.”’ 

“Tf I may judge from the letter, she 
seems to be interested in you as well,” the 
professor went on smilingly. ‘‘In fact, it 
appears to be—ahem—a love-letter.”’ 

“Eh! What?” exclaimed Simpkins, 
suddenly serious. ‘‘Let’s have it.” 

“Well, roughly, it goes something like 
this: ‘My heart’s dearest, my sun, my Nile 
duck—the hours are days without thee, the 
days an zon. The gods be thanked that 
this separation is not for long. For apart 
from thee I have no life. That thing that I 
have to do is about done. May the gods 
guard thee and the all-mother protect thee. 
I embrace thee: I kiss thine eyes and thy 
lips.’ That’s a fair translation, though one 
or two of the hieroglyphies are susceptible 


of a slightly different rendering; but the | 


sense would not be materially affected by 
the change,”’ the Professor concluded. 

His words fell on inattentive ears; for 
Simpkins was sitting stunned under the 
revelation of the letter. Now that he had 
his story, he knew that he had not wanted 
hg 

But he roused himself when he became 
conscious that the professor was peering 
at him curiously over the top of his glasses, 
and said: 
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‘Pretty warm stuff, eh! Good josh! 
Great girl! Ought to know her. She’s daft 


| on this Egyptian business.”’ 


‘Her letter is perhaps a trifle—er—im- 
pulsive,” the professor answered. ‘But 
she combines the ancient and the modern 
charmingly. I congratulate you.” 

‘“Thanks, Professor,” Simpkins answered 
awkwardly, and took his leave. 

Once in the street, he plunged along, 
head down. It was worse than he had sus- 
pected. He had felt all along that the boy’s 
surmises about Brander were correct; now 


| he knew that his suspicions of Mrs. Athel- 


stone were well founded. But he would 
keep her from that hypocrite, that hawk, 
that—murderer! Simpkins stopped short 
at the intrusion of that word. It had come 
without logic or reason, but he knew now 
that it had been shaping in his head for two 
days past. And once spoken, it began to 
justify itself. There was the motive, clear, 
distinct and proven; there were the means 
and the man. 


Next morning Simpkins was earlier than 
usual at the Oriental Building, where he 
found the youth waiting for Brander to 
come and open up the inner office. 

‘‘Pargson’s late, eh?”’ he threw out by 


| way of greeting. 


“Always is,” was the surly answer. 
‘‘He’s de ’rig’nal seven sleepers.” 

“Puts you behind with your cleaning, 
eh?” 

“Naw; youse ought to know I don’t do 

“You don’t? I thought you tended to 
Mrs. Athelstone’s rooms and—Mr. Bran- 
der’s storeroom.”’ 

‘‘Aw, go wan. I’m no second girl, an’ 
the storeroom’s never cleaned. There’s 
nothin’ to clean but a lot of stones an’ bum 
mummies an’ such.”’ 

‘‘Brander can’t sell much stuff; I never 
see anything being shipped.” 

‘Oh! I don’t know! We sent a couple 
of embammed dooks to Chicago last week.” 

“And last month?” 

‘‘Search me; seems as if dere was some- 
thin’ doin’.”’” And just then Mr. Brander 
came along and the conversation ended. 
But Simpkins had found out what he wanted 
to know. 

He decided that he must bring his plans 
to a head at once. Mrs. Athelstone was ex- 
pected back the next day; he must search 
the storeroom that very night. If—well, 
he thought he could spoil one scoundrel. 

He worked to good advantage during the 
day, and at nine o’clock that night, when 
he was back outside the Oriental Building, 
there were three new keys in his pocket. 

He unlocked the door noiselessly, tiptoed 
up the staircase, and gained the friendly 
blackness of the antechamber quite unob- 
served. The watchman was half a block 
away, sitting by the only street entrance 
kept open at night. 

Simpkins took off his shoes and found his 
sandals without striking a light, and then 
felt his way to the door leading into the hall. 
The knob rattled a little under his hand. 
All that evening he had been nerving him- 
self to go in there alone and in the dark, but 
now he could have turned and run like a 
country boy passing a graveyard at night. 

The hall was not utterly black, as he had 
expected. Light from the electric lamps 
without flickered through the stained-glass 
windows. Ghastly rays of yellow played 
over the painted faces on the walls and lit 
up the gilded features of the mummy by 
Mrs. Athelstone’s desk. There were crim- 
son spots, like blotches of blood, on the veil 
of Isis. And all about were moving shad- 
ows, creeping forward stealthily, falling 
back slowly, as the light without flared up 
or died down. 

Step by step Simpkins advanced on the 
black altar, his muscles rigid, his nerves 
quivering, his eyes staring straight ahead, 
asa child stares into the dark for some awful 


| shape which it fears to see, yet dares not 


leave unseen. Once past that altar he 
would be at the door of the storeroom. 

How his heart was beating! He was 
almost on it. Steady! A few steps now 
and he would gain the storeroom. Good 
God! What was that! 

In the blackness behind the altar two 
eyes flamed. 

Simpkins stopped; he was helpless to 
turn or to advance. Perhaps if he did not 
move, it would not. A moment he stood 


SUT IAW 


there, tense with terror, then—straight 
from the altar the thing flew at his throat. 
But, quick as it was, the involuntary jerk 
of his arm upward was quicker, and it 
received the blow. Snarling, the thing fell 
to the floor, and leaped back into the dark- 
ness. It was Mrs. Athelstone’s cat. 

So strong was Simpkins’ revulsion of 
feeling, so great his relief, that he forgot the 
real cause of his terror, and sank down on 
the very steps of the altar, weakly exclaim- 
ing over and over again: ‘‘Only the cat! 
Only the cat! Great Scott! how it fright- 
ened me!”’ 

He had been sitting there for a few min- 
utes when he heard a soft click, click, just 
to his right. Some one was turning a key 
in the door leading from Mrs. Athelstone’s 
apartments. As he jumped to his feet he 
heard a hand turn the doorknob. He 
looked around for a hiding-place, ran a few 
steps from the altar, turned like a baited 
rat, and dove into the blackness behind the 
veil of Isis. There had been no time to 
choose; for hardly was he safe under cover 
and peeping out from between the folds of 
the veil than the door slowly swung open. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Thunderer’s 

? e 
English 

4a following are interesting examples 

of the iron-clad rules laid down by the 
London Times in its handbook setting forth 
its code of customs governing the grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and 
phrasing to be used by its writers. 

The reporter for the Thunderer is never 
allowed to say ‘‘under the circumstances.” 
According to the Times, ‘‘in the cireum- 
stances”’ is the phrase to be used. 

An ordinary sentence written by an 
amateur newspaper man would probably 
be ruthlessly blue-penciled by a Times 
sub-editor. The reporter might, perhaps, 
write something like this: 

“‘Witness commenced by saying he 
had met deceased previous to going to 
Perkins’.”’ 2 

This is not a good sentence, but it would 
pass muster in most quarters. A Times 
sub-editor, however, would nearly faint 
at the sight of it, for, from his point of view, 
it contains no fewer than seven errors. 

To begin with, the Times never refers to 
‘witness,’ but to “‘the witness.” Sec- 
ondly, it never uses the word ““eommence,”’ 
but always ‘‘begin.” ‘‘By saying he had” 
suggests an omission—the word ‘‘that.”’ 
“Deceased”? is on the Times’ black-list, 
and if reference is made to a person who 
has died, he is always mentioned as ‘‘the 
late Mr. Blank.” From the standpoint of 
the Times, ‘‘previous to” is wrong. On 
the Times, it must either be ‘‘previously 
to” or simply ‘‘before.’’ Furthermore, 
‘to going”’ is colloquial, and, as such, will 
not do. The reporter must say ‘“‘to his 
going.’ Finally, ‘‘Perkins’’? would not 
be printed, as in using the possessive of a 
word ending in ‘‘s’”’ the Times always adds 
another ‘‘s’’—thus: ‘‘Perkins’s.”’ 

When the sentence under consideration 
appeared in type it would read: 

“The witness began by saying that he 
had met the late Mr. Blank previously to 
his going to Perkins’s.”’ 

The word ‘‘applause,” as frequently 
used in reports of speeches at a public meet- 
ing, is tabooed by the Times, which always 
employs the word ‘‘cheers.”” Another 
peculiarity of the Times’ parliamentary 
reports is in the use of the first and third 
person. An ordinary speech by a private 
member or a lesser minister will be reported 
in the third person, thus: ‘‘Mr. Smith said 
that he had listened to the honorable mem- 
ber,” ete. Had Mr. Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain or Lord Lansdowne been speaking, 
the report would be given in the first per- 
son. 

In writing of a blue-book, most British 
newspapers begin both words with a capital 
letter. The Times capitalizes ‘‘ Blue” 
alone. To illustrate its peculiarities of 
spelling, ‘‘parsimony’”’ is, according to 
the Times, ‘‘parcimony.”’ ‘The use of the 
word “‘I,’”’ except as uttered by a specified 
person, is black-listed, and a Times critic 
must always write in an ‘‘impersonal”’ 
fashion. 
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Bookkeepers: 


| 


Not every bookkeeper 
knows the best pencil for 
his special use. He can 
readily find out by con- 
sulting pages 8 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 
where he will find it | 
named and numbered. } 


Other pages for every | 
person and every use. 


yi} 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page boo. 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicat} 
the right pencil for your special work. 1] 


book is absolutely /ree. | 


Department X, “3) 
JosEPH DIxoNn CRUCIBLE C¢ 
Jersey City, N. J. a) 


TRADE MARK 
 v REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the | 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or ee 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to. 
bruise, scratch or scrape Our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN ” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
‘*NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with 'New-Skin’ and forget it,’’ is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘ NEW- 
SKIN.’’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin ”’ 
Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50¢, 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- | 
where in the United States on receipt of price. ia 
96-102 Church Street 

Dept. R New York 


When 
are tired NU} 
smoke, grease, dirt and odor - 
of your ordinary light, get the light ™ 
that is brighter than electricity or acetylene, and 
makes and burns its own gas. There is only one. 
It’s the ‘‘ BEST.’’ It's much cheaper than kero-_ 
sene. It's made in over 100 beautiful styles. It’s | 
an ornament to any home, and every lamp 
warranted. Just drop us a postal today and ff 
get our catalog and prices. | | 
Agents wanted Everywhere. Big money ; 
in it for you to either use or sell our lamps. 


\. THE BEST LIGHTCO. ¥ 


5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 
Owners of Original 
Patents. 2 
v 
G . 


STRAIGHT L 


“No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.” 


. and a strong, straight, flat back 
’ ,) veloped if baby learns to walk ~ 


Glascock’s 
Baby - Walke1 


Jindorsed by physicians as 4 prac 
‘and perfect physical developer 
5 — heey pe In ita oo wal 
- }\ stand, jump or walk. ©) 
—==O ioned-spring supported.” | 
justable. Insist upon ha’ 
**Glascock’s Walker,” the st} 
ard. It keeps the baby clean 
safe. Special sizes for crip) 
Buy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't “* Glase 
Walker.”” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue PA) 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,305 Factory St., Muncie, ]} 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different — from “ 
Malta, Bulgaria, India,etc., Album,10c. 40different U.S. ff 
10c. 200var.,25¢e. 500var., $1.25. 1,000var., $4.75. [fs 
32 page list free. Packet No. 1-10 Animal Stamps, 0c. [@ 


Agents wanted. 50%com. Crowell Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


To 


California 
Why don’t 
YOU 

go, too? 


@A vacation spent in ‘Our 
Italy’’— among the orange 
groves and in the shadow of 
those quaint old historic mis- 
sions—will make you happier 
and healthier for the experience. 
@ To all other pleasures is 
added the supreme one of a 
three days’ enjoyable trip on 
the Rock Island’s 


Golden State 
Limited 


@ A veritable up-to-date hotel on wheels. All 
the luxuries of twentieth century travel. Runs 
via Southern Route—the 
warm winter way. 

@ A second fine daily train 
runs Over same route, pro- 
viding both standard and 
tourist service. 


Q@ Illustrated books of train 
and trip, and of California 
(with ten old mission 
views in colors), if you use 
this coupon. 


—the Latest 


Sewing Machine 


Every woman who sews will be 

interested in the introduction of a 
machine that is absolutely NEW — 
the Volo. New not only in name, 
but new in all its distinctive fea- 
tures—in the unusually wide range 
of work it does and the wonderful 
way it performs it. 
The Volo does all work perfectly, 
whether sewing the heaviest cloth 
or stitching the most delicate fabric; 
and with ease and noiselessness of 
operation that will astonish any 
woman accustomed to other ma- 
chines. So simply, so strongly con- 
structed that trouble or repairs are 
unknown. Beautifully finished in 
rich quarter-oak finely polished. 
Though unquestionably superior to 
any other machine, the Volo sells 
for $40, a saving of a third. 

To learn, detail for detail, of its 
. many advantages, read our Volo 
booklet fully describing this remark- 
able machine. Mailed free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and 


SN New York. : Z 
—— 
Be WCHL my 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
Rock Island, CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two-cent stamps for 
California literature and information as to rates. 


Name 


Address 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. | perfected 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in 
order to help my own 
hearing. It is called ‘‘ The 
Way Ear Drum,”’ and by 
the use of these drums | 
can NOW HEAR WHIS- 
PERS. I want all deaf 
people to write me. I do 
not claim to ‘‘cure’’ all 
cases of deafness, neither 
can I benefit those who 
were born deaf. But | 


\utomobile Knowledge 
loney in Your Pocket 


= are the only school that provides complete, Iver Johnson 


“in operating, sf money-saving training Safety Automatic No Fear of 
ik CAN HELP oo per cent 


in Operating, r gine, canstmcting, aid 
e 
Hammer, $5.00 Accidental 
of those whose hearing is defective. 


every kind of*’motor vehicle 
bloyees, chauffeurs, motor-boat and motd 
2 Hammerless, $0.00 Discharge Won’t you take the trouble to write and find 


‘ Si peer ing any tapes fae out all about me and my invention? Geo. P. 


ourself; the other (and ' Extra length Barrels, rf as : ; 
Bee of the experience of 50c. per inch. if it’s an Way, 1308 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


long, hard-earned, thor- Pearl Stocks, $1.25 
b have done prominent extra 

mhe new vehicle, we offer 2 
n that to teach it to you 
tes and cost only a few 


only a few nm 
its each day. 
Dur instruction has been prepared and is conducted 
well-known men, of long experience and proved 
ty both in automobile engineering and corre- 
ence instruction. It is strorigly endorsed by 
mminent manufacturers, club and association off- 
» racing men, trade-paper editors, and others 
ose standing in the automobile field lends authority 
what they say. 
n the automobile industry the demand for competent men 
© great that ability, no matter how acquired, is considered 
ve “pull” and length of service. This makes it easy 
an ambitious man to qualify quickly for good wages and 
mptadvancement. | 
or her information send us your name on the accom- 
lying coupon. This will cost you only a moment of time 
|'a postage stamp, which will be well spent for interest- 
and convincing literature. 


——Fill out Tear off Mail to-day 
The Correspondence School of 
ba Automobile Engineering 
vite 1369, Flatiron Building, New York City 


send to my address by return mail, a free circular, 
Particulars of your correspondence courses. 


GRAD 


2 # 
Biss sscerecetaa gates 


learned. Pays well. Good positions se- ff 
cured for graduates. Only college of i 
Photography in the world. Terms easy, # 
and living inexpensive. Write 

for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue, Address 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


because the revolver hammer never touches the firing pin. 
This safety principle, found only in the Iver Johnson is due 
to the fact that the lever which transmits the blow from the ham- 
mer to the firing pin is never in position to do so except when the 
trigger ts pulled all the way back. A\\ hardware and 
sporting goods dealers sell Iver Johnson Revolvers. 

Send for ilhistrated booklet ** Shots,” mailed free with descriptive catalogue. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: 99 Chambers Street. Pacific Coast Branch: 114 Second St., San 
Francisco, Cal. European Office: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE GF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Il, 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better than ever. 
‘Thousands we prepared have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Common 
school education sufficient. Full par- 
ticulars free concerning positions, 
salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every State), sample questions, etc. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-42 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


by ordering all of your 
magazines and newspapers 


Save Magazine Money 


you STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘‘ home cure”’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


through us. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 ‘ 
periodicals mailed Free. Better write for itto-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


State. 


(Or write for circular without sendin 
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Not a car made on earth, at any power or price, will do more with five people 


on American roads than Franklin Type D 


There are cars with bigger power; cars with more speed for short distances on level stretches; but none with more sustained” 
power over bad and_hilly roads; none with more speed that can be used. 
and what it must do; speed is of no value unless you can use tt; 
force delivered steadily hour after hour to the rear wheels; not wasted in the motor; nor used up by road shocks; nor 


And all its ability can be used with safety and comfort. 


with a heavy water-cooling system. 


The perfect cooling secured by the Franklin 
auxiliary exhaust prevents burnt and_ pitted 
valves; saves power usually lost by leakage 
and back pressure; positively prevents over- 
heating; and helps to produce an amplitude of 
continuous ready power that sweeps along the 
1800 pounds of this extraordinary car over long 
and heavy grades with a smoothness and 


Only 1800 pounds. 


Va 


ease unequalled in any but a Franklin car. 

And, because of ils extremely flexible, while 
at the same time, extremely strong construction 
and spring suspension, completely overcoming 
road-shoeks of every kind—you can use this 
splendid sweeping power with perfect comfort 
and safety on rough-roads as you would not dare 
to use it in any ordinary or stiffframe car. 


Any other car of equal speed and anywhere near 
its ability weighs 2500 pounds or more. 


Think what that means in fuel- 


saving, repair-saving and above all, tire-saving! 
And remember this car can never freeze. 
You cannot afford not to write for the Franklin motor-book— finest 


Four Models for 1906 


and clearest of all. 


Four-cylinder Runabout 


Four-cylinder Light Touring-car 


H. H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Four-cylinder Touring-car 
Six-cylinder Touring-car 


The Franklin horse-power in this car is real 


a 
a 
= 
* 


i 
|, 
} 


Power is big or little, according to how it, is applie 
t workit 
dicapped 


Type D—Four-cylinder Touring-car 


Five passengers. Air-cooled motor. Three-speed sliding gear transmission. 
horse-power.” Disc clutch. Force-feed oiler on dash. 100-inch wheel base. 
45 miles per hour. Full head- and tail-light equipment. $2800. ot 

The design is gracefully simple; the lines, appointments, upholstery and general style are 
characterized by luxurious refinement. | 


20 “ Frank 
1800 povm 
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S ‘ IGHT at the outset of 
= fs Se R this discussion let me 
“Xe make it clear that no 
| ag. one appreciates more than 
. “4 myself the fact that the cat- 
/ tle industry and the packing 
1 ae industry are inseparable in 
| ; their fortunes. The one can- 

; not prosper at the expense of 
iy the other; their interests are 

iat: mutual, not to say identical. 

: If the cattleman suffers the 
examveee packer must suffer with him, 
ae and if the cattleman prospers 
es is the packer will naturally 
pay share in that prosperity. 
ee: Broadly speaking, the cattle- 
hee * men understand this quite as 
ites well as do the packers. It is 
cs a truism to say that without 

Py. Vere cattle the packer could not 
* do business—beef business. 
It is equally true that with- 

ne out the packing and dressed- 
: beef establishments the cat- 

*  peawy nv tle market would be small 
— and unstable compared with 

; what it is to-day. The progressive cattleman 
+ will not, I think, question this statement. And 
i the purpose of this article is not to tell the cat- 
2 tlemen that packers have done much for them — 
Chee to boast of benefits conferred. Farfromit. The 
packers have done only what progressive and en- 

; lightened self-interest has dictated, and, for one, 

, I haveno inclination to pose in the réle of a bene- 

: factor. The cattlemen would be fully justified in 
sharply resenting any such attitude. This, I 

; repeat, is entirely remote from my real feeling— 
quite as remote as any disposition on the part of 
the cattlemen to assume that they are the bene- 
factors of the packers. 

But the sensational magazines have persist- 

; ently pounded it into the people at large that 

ms the cattlemen and the packers are in a perpetual 
2 state of warfare; that their interests are antago- 
nistic; that loss or hardship to the cattleman 
. must spell gain and prosperity to the packer; 
_ that the packer is a daylight robber whose destiny is to prey upon the cattleman. This 
_ Malicious misrepresentation of facts and conditions is what demands a plain discussion of 
_ the relations between the cattlemen and the packers. The people should know whether 
__ the packers are robbing the cattlemen or whether they are pursuing an industry that is 
_ Teally the bottom and backbone of the cattle business. And the packers have a right 
. that the public should understand the situation. Not even the possibility that some 
_ €attlemen may misconstrue the purpose of a plain statement of the advantages which 
the packing industry incidentally affords the cattle business should be longer permitted 
to stand as a bar against getting at the root of this matter. 
___ Any fair-minded person who takes even a casual survey of the meat business will quickly 
_ Tecognize the fact that it was revolutionized and has been developed to its present immense 
proportion by the refrigerator car, the modern system of canning meats, and by the scien- 
tifie utilization of by-products—all of which are the fruits of the packers’ ingenuity and 
enterprise. 
_ One of the results of these elements has been the establishment of a cash market for 
every kind of cattle, every business day of every year. There are some things which 
4 become so firmly established that familiarity with their routine operation has a tendency to 
cause their acceptance as a matter of course; they are so near and so commonplace to us, 
80 unfailing in their operation, that we come to regard them as existing by force of Nature— 
“by act of God” as the law puts it—that we lose sight of the fact that they were not always 
_ 80 from the beginning of things. This, I think, is about the attitude of the average man 
vard a cash cattle market which is made possible by the operation of the great packing 
Plants. He does not stop to think that there was a time when a steer might have been 
shipped to a market and without promptly finding a buyer—when, in fact, car-loads of 
le were shipped to market and could not be sold for cash; when there was no cash 
arket ready to take the shippers’ or the drovers’ cattle at a going price and give him the 


m oney for them right on the call—and without regard to the kind or quality of his offerings. 
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The PacKers and the Cattlemen 
a By J. Ogden Armour 
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Look at Chicago, the great 
central market : 40,000 cattle 
is not by any means a record 
day in the matter of receipts. 
Is it not a marvel that this 
enormous influx of cattle 
could be disposed of—and 
for cash! Is it not a wonder 
that they did not go beg- 
ging and simply swamp the 
buyers? Could this task 
have been accomplished—or 
anything like it—had not the 
great packing houses been 
here to utilize this monster 
herd and do it without delay? 
The official report of the 
Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company of Chicago 
states that this market han- 
dled, in 1905, cattle to the 
number of 3,410,469 and to 
the value of $163,941,612 ; 
also 380,835 calves valued at 
$3,865,475. It is true that 
forty per cent. of the cattle 
received were shipped out, 
but the remainder, going mainly to the packers, 
is so immense that the importance of the pack- 
ing industry to this central cash market is too 
apparent to need argument. And remember 
that every market is a spot cash market. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are invested by the 
packers in this industry, which is really a great 
manufacturing and distributing agent for the 
cattlemen. 

Not only have the packers built up a great cen- 
tral cash market, but they have gone out to meet 
the cattlemen by establishing subsidiary markets 
in the heart of the cattle country. These out- 
posts of the packing industry have had their ad- 
vantages to their owners, but I believe they have 
carried still greater advantages to the cattlemen. 

One of the great advantages of the auxiliary 
market to the cattleman is the fact that it 
shortens his haul to market. This not only 
sometimes means a saving of freight but the 
avoiding of shrinkage in weight and deterioration in quality. It also means that at the 
time of sharp demand he can get his cattle into the near market in time to realize the high 
price where he would not, perhaps, be able to rush them into the distant central market 
before the extraordinary demand would be satisfied and prices drop back again. 

In the big central market there is naturally a larger call for cattle for export and for the 
fancy trade demanding choice cuts, but it is a fact that all grades bring, in the auxiliary 
markets, prices as high as they do in the central market. 

Another consideration not to be overlooked in this connection is the fact that the sub- 
sidiary market has immensely influenced the general production of a better quality of beef 
by facilitating the feeding or “‘finishing”’ of cattle brought in from the ranges. Named in 
about the order of their establishing the principal subsidiary markets developed by the 
packers are: Kansas City, South Omaha, East St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, South St. 
Paul and Fort Worth. The extension of the packing industry to these points has changed 
the agricultural map of the States tributary to these auxiliary markets, making them the 
richest feeding-grounds in the country. The farmers of these regions go into the near-by 
markets and pick up herds of cattle brought in from the range, take them to their barns 
and pastures, and subject them to a finishing process which puts them into a much 
higher class, as beef animals, than that in which they belonged when they left the range. 

Also the outpost plants of the packing industry and the markets created and main- 
tained by them have immensely stimulated the breeding of fine high-grade cattle. There 
is scarcely a locality in the Middle West where the leading farmer has not his herd of fine 
Herefords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus or Galloways, and who is not striving to increase 
his income by improving the quality of his cattle. This means the placing of more and more 
good beef on the market year after year. 

Right here is the place in which to note the effect which the auxiliary markets—and the 
central market, too, for that matter—have upon the growers of corn. The feeding of beef 
cattle in States tributary to these markets has greatly influenced the cash corn market. 
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Look at Nebraska, for example, where an immense amount 
of feeding for the Omaha market is done. In 1905, accord- 
ing to a conservative authority, Nebraska produced 325,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, of which at least half was used for 
feeding cattle for its great secondary market. Practically 
the same ratio holds good in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. 
If the prop of the feeding business, which rests upon the 
packing industry, were withdrawn, the corn- producing 
States would be dealt a blow which would send prices down 
to the low figures which prevailed before the feeding busi- 
ness was developed by the packing industry —prices so low 
that they now sound strange and almost unbelievable. The 
foundation upon which the great cash corn market rests is 
the feeding of cattle and hogs, and this great branch of 
modern agriculture is almost wholly dependent upon the 
packing industry, as that term is understood in its broadest 
sense. Strike out the business of feeding and the farmer who 
raises corn would stagger under the weight of an almost 
hopeless calamity. 

The ery of ‘‘monopoly’’ and ‘‘combine”’ is not new— 
not even in the meat and cattleindustry. Not aman would 
to-day deny that the establishment of the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, taking the place of a half-dozen yards scat- 
tered all over Chicago, was one of the best things that ever 
happened to the livestock industry. The Union Stock 
Yards were opened Christmas Day, 1865. Less than a 
year later—in November, 1866—the Prairie Farmer of 
Chicago had scented a ‘‘combine,” and proceeded to 
expose it in these words: 

‘©A mischievous combination of buyers and sellers to 
prevent the producer from learning correct values has 
destroyed public confidence in great measure. 

“There is no disguising of the fact that through the ma- 
nipulation of a few unprincipled buyers and sellers styling 
themselves ‘the board’ the prestige that Chicago has here- 
tofore enjoyed of being the great livestock centre of the 
great Northwest is fast slipping from her grasp. 

‘‘ A majority of dealers in the country look upon the great 
Union Stock Yards as a market where swindlers and live- 
stock shysters ‘most do congregate.’ A reform is needed. 
The public demands it, and unless this demand is heeded 
the combination on the Union Stock Yards will find their 
occupation gone.” 

Yet the livestock industry and the Union Stock Yards 
waxed greaterin spite of the “‘combine,’’ handling 3,410,469 
head of cattle worth $163,941,612 in 1905, as against 
403,102 head in 1869. 


“A Campaign of Slander” 


le sensational periodicals have the advantage of the 
packers in their campaign of slander. Human nature 
is such that an attack on an individual or an institution 
always helps to sell the periodical containing it, but the 
packers cannot sell their meats by abusing these publica- 
tions which assail them. These magazines have the further 
advantage of us in their peculiar character. They are con- 
structed not for the careful, but for the careless reader. 
They are written and edited with one thought in mind—to 
produce an effect, to make a point quickly, to leave with the 
hasty reader an impression that will forward the purpose of 
the publisher, whether that purpose be political, sociolog- 
ical or commercial. Hence it comes that the writers and 
editors of these magazines have borrowed from the stage 
a form of dramatic license, and dress up their literary mer- 
chandise to produce an effect wpon the reader, just as the 
playwright exaggerates his situations and the actor resorts 
to the exaggerations of ‘‘make-up”’ to produce an effect. 
These assailants of the packing industry have not hesitated 
to deal in half-truths and ‘‘cooked-up”’ evidence, and to 
distort and juggle plain facts into absolute falsehoods. 
One magazine writer, a few months ago, employed a 
series of cartoons—a diminishing series of pictures of a 
steer—to show how the price of the cattleman’s stock has 
been crowded down by the ‘‘trust”’ since 1900. He care- 
fully omitted a representation of prices in 1902, when 
cattle prices were at the highest point ever reached in 
twenty years. The same writer with much use of black- 
face type and capital letters set forth that ‘‘forty lowa 
banks were forced to close their doors” in 1903-04. The 
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statement was so framed as to appear, on hasty reading, asif 
the Iowa State Auditor’s office was authority for the whole 
statement instead of only that part of it which gave the 
names of the Iowa banks that had failed within a certain 
period. When this statement was called to the attention of 
the Iowa State Auditor’s office, Chief Clerk Cox, of the 
Banking Department, denounced it as utterly untrue, tabu- 
lated the list of banks and gave the reasons for each failure, 
which reasons all came under the head of unwise specula- 
tions and reckless banking methods. Another magazine 
writer recently stated—to bolster up the allegation that 
the ‘“‘Beef Trust’? forces the railroads to discriminate 
against others and in favor of the “‘trust’’—that beef, the 
high-priced product, is shipped at eighteen and a half cents, 
and cattle, a low-priced product, shipped at twenty-three 
and a half cents. Movement of livestock and its product, 
or packing-house products, from the Missouri River points 
to Chicago is referred to. 


Fact and Sophistry 


bes above statement, though technically true, is en- 
tirely misleading. While some of the railroads publish 
a local rate of twenty-three and a half cents on livestock 
from Missouri River to Chicago, less than one per cent. or 
practically wone of the business is moved under this rate. 
Livestock from Missouri River points come in there from 
the West, and all of such business, when reshipped to 
Chicago, takes the proportional rate, varying from thirteen 
to seventeen cents per hundredweight from Missouri River 
to Chicago, so that, in fact, the livestock is carried at a less 
rate per hundredweight than the product. 

The local rate on the ‘‘product”’ from Missouri River to 
Chicago is also twenty cents per hundredweight instead of 
eighteen and a half cents, as stated by the magazine article 
to which I refer, although the proportional rate on the 
product from the Missouri River to Chicago on shipments 
consigned through to Eastern points is eighteen and a half 
cents. One more incident: About two years ago when 
known corn conditions foreshadowed very high prices for 
cattle a Chicago paper printed an analysis of conditions and 
aforecast of consequences —higher-priced cattle and higher- 
priced beef —as a part of its regular market report away in 
the back pages of the paper. That article was written by a 
market expert as a reflection of market facts, to be read and 
judged by men in the business, most of whom knew the jacts. 
A little later, when the conditions outlined in the market 
report were commencing to work and prices began to go up, 
the same paper printed a sensational article on its first page 
relating how the ‘‘Beef Trust”’ was putting up the prices of 
the poor man’s food. 

The dressed beef and packing industry is not in the hands 
of a ‘monopoly combine,”’ never has been in the hands of 
such a ‘‘combine” and never will be. /t cannot become a 
““monopoly.” 

The business of the packers is not sheltered by tariff nor 
builded upon patents or secret processes. Their raw 
material is not to be gathered from the bosom of the earth 
at no cost beyond the mere expense of extracting ite 
Armour & Co. do not own or control the sources of their 
raw material and are not even interested a dollar’s worth 
in the production of raw material, and I do not think 
any of the packers are so interested to any extent. They 
do not own or control the transportation avenues over 
which the raw material comes to market. They do not, or 
could not if they would, control the means of distribution 
to the consumer, because this product goes, not to com- 
paratively a few large users, but to each family individually 
that helps to make up the total of millions on millions of 
eaters of American meat on this continent and throughout 
the world. Without control of some, or at least of one, of 
the commercial instrumentalities mentioned no industry 
can be monopolized. Consider a further bar against 
monopolizing it. The kind of food it deals in can be pro- 
duced, made merchantable, and distributed to the con- 
sumer in each State, each county and each township of the 
entire United States—and many other countries as well. 
Every farmer cannot find an oil well or a deposit of iron-ore 
in his back pasture lot, because Nature has planted them 
only at rare intervals, and he cannot grow sugar beets in 
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every field, because sugar beets require a peculiar char- 

acter of soil, but every person who owns a little land that 
is not absolutely barren can engage, to some degree, in 

meat production, and almost every man who has a knife 

and a saw can engage in the slaughtering business. In the 

language of the United States Census report of 1900: ‘‘The 

process of converting livestock into food for human con- 
sumption is an industry which, directly and indirectly, 

furnishes employment to a considerable portion of the 

United States and sustenance to all.” 

The industry of the packers is dependent upon supply 
and demand to a degree that prevails in no other large 
industry. If it were of less magnitude it might be fittingly 
called a hand-to-mouth business. It is, broadly speaki 
a manufacturing business, and one that in some respects 
more hazardous than any other. The general run 
manufacturers of any considerable size handle raw ma 
rials which are not perishable in the usual sense of the te 
Even when their raw materials are perishable they beco 
less so, if not practically imperishable, as soon as pas 
through the manufacturing process. The packer use 
material that is quite perishable, and a large part of 
finished product —fresh meats—is highly perishable; so 
is taking risk at both ends of his business. He cannot “‘seal 
the market” or ‘‘discount the future,” take advantage of 
temporary market condition and load up with raw mate! 
to be manufactured at his leisure and at a great profit; 
can he, when the demand slumps, continue to run his pl 
and store up finished product against the day of hig 
prices. The ‘‘frozen cuts” of beef furnish the only ex- 
ception to this statement, and they amount to only abou’ 
two per cent. of the finished product. And this frozen-c 
business is of distinct advantage to the cattleman becau: 
it enables the packers to take care of the immense floods of 
cattle which come in from the ranges in the fall of the year. — 
From day to day, almost literally, his purchases of raw 
material and his sale of finished product must balance. 
His profit, if he make any, must come from stopping every 
leak, saving waste and turning his money over rapidly at 
a small margin of profit on a large volume of business. 

The industry exemplifies the ideal business theory of 
“quick returns and small profit.” It gathers the product 
of the millions of small producers throughout the Westet 
Empire: stretching from the Alleghanies to the Re 
Mountains, converts their product into merchantab 
commodities and distributes them to the consumers of t] 
whole round world. For the service it performs it is no 
too well paid in the profit it makes —an average of less than 
two per cent. on the volume of business handled. 


The Packer as an Agent 


Ae ALL practical purposes, the packer is the agent of t 
cattleman, handling his cattle, as the official report 6 
Commissioner Garfield says, for an average fee of ninety- 
nine cents a head. This vast distributing agency is as 
readily at the command of the man who has a herd of ten 
or a hundred cattle as the man whose herd numbers a hun= 
dred thousand—and on precisely the same terms, t00. 
But in one respect this way of looking at the packer as 
agent or commission man acting for the cattleman is 
inadequate—for the packer pays cash every day in the 
year. He does business strictly upon his own capital and 
pays ‘‘at the drop of the whip.” 
The character of the packing business, I repeat, and the 
wide distribution of it preclude making it the property of a 
monopoly. The business methods, practices and necessi- 
ties pertaining to it are a further bar against monopoly. | 
On one side stands the cattle-grower. He has absolute 
control of his product. He can ship to market to-day if 
will, or he can wait a day, a week, a month, in ordinary 
cases, without much risk. é f 
The packer looks to him for raw material—livestock— 
and cannot get it until it comes to market. 
On the other side stands the retailer of meats. His 
from-day-to-day business. He buys only as the dema 
tells him to buy. The packer must market his finished 
product through the retailer. He cannot force or induce 


on 


himto buy one pound morethan he wants to buy. Between 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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wae “DY THE 
nine 

Gods of 

War!” is a 

good, mouth- 


filling oath, 
as all will 


aAyYAd admit. And 

a Hf when to it 
—s jj are added 
=o quite a few 
SS “dammes’” 
S and “dam- 
Were mits” the 
aS user must 
=p; necessarily 
= strike terror 
into the 


hearts of 
those who 
hear him 
: roar, unless 
iat hearer happens to be a policeman or a reporter. A 
oliceman has no high regard for such ‘“‘near”’ profanity, 
ad a reporter calmly makes copy of it, much to the cha- 
‘in of the person who exploded thus. For however heroic 
<pletives may sound, man to man, or however useful they 
ay be, they do not look like eighteen-carat conversation 
hen embalmed in type. 

| Once, when a member of the House of Representatives at 
Tashington was making an ass of himself on the floor with 
temperate speech, Judge Culberson, of Texas—father of 
\e present Senator from that State, quaint and unconven- 
onal, but very wise —rose and interrupted. Reaching out 
supplicating arm he said: 

| “Don’t talk like that, friend; don’t talk like that!” 


e pointed to the press-gallery and continued: ‘Them 
inters up there will take it down and print it—that’s 
hat them printers will do.”’ 
That is what ‘‘them printers’’ did for General Theodore 
. Bingham, the new Police Commissioner of New York. 
‘hey took down the strange oaths with which the General 
iddenly became full and printedthem. New York laughed 
raday ortwo. Then Mayor McClellan put the soft pedal 
1 Bingham, and his conversation since that time has been 
taste and, according to his habit, laconic. 
‘People in Washington, where Bingham is best known, 
inned when they read his interlarded interviews in the 
ew York papers. They knew exactly why Bingham 
Iked so. One of the best friends he had told Bingham 
out himself just before he was packed off to Buffalo. 
"Bingham, he said, ‘‘one thing you have got to learn in 
our contact with men, and especially reporters, is that the 
ily enlisted men we have in this country wear uniforms. 
treat all comers as if they were subordinate to you. 

it it. Get on a level with the people you deal with, and 
u will get along better.” 

The advice apparently stuck with Bingham. When he 

made Police Commissioner he tried to get on a level, 

tt he selected the wrong level, it would seem. Bingham 
a natural dictator. He wants to tell everybody what to 
' and how to do it. He served in the army in various 
ipacities as an engineer until President McKinley picked 
im for Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds. 
re Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds is a 
rt of a sublimated janitor, so far as the buildings and 
ounds go, but he is, also, the majordomo at the White 
louse. Hehas charge of all publicfunctions. Ina way, he 
lls who shall and who shall not come. He keeps a sharp 
e on everything and everybody, and gets his glory by 
ling allowed to call himself Colonel, no matter what his 
ink may be, and by wearing more bullion on his clothes 
‘an any other officer in the service. 
President McKinley was not anaggressive man in matters 
this kind. He let Bingham have his way, the President 
king it was easier than rowing with him. Bingham 
eloped his job. He made it an imposing affair. Heisa 
e-looking chap, and he knew how to trick out his uni- 
m to add to his pulchritude. When he appeared in the 
Room on a function night he glittered and gleamed 
the electric light like a jeweler’s window. His word was 
W. Heruled with arod ofiron. He said what was what, 
d President McKinley acquiesced, usually, or, when hard 
t to it, interposed an objection in the pleasant way he 
d, and managed to convey to Bingham the impression 
at he meant what he said. 

he McKinley days were great days for Bingham. Then 
ie along President Roosevelt, who is somewhat of an 
ive person himself. Bingham miscalculated about 
Roosevelt. He thought he could continue to rule. 
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It took President Roosevelt about four minutes to dispos- 
sess Bingham’s mind of that assumption. After that, until 
Bingham was transferred, every time the President and 
the majordomo grated together there were sparks. Also, 
Miss Isabel Hagner, social secretary for Mrs. Roosevelt, 
had precepts of her own. She flatly refused to take orders. 
Thus, Bingham came at last to the insurmountable difti- 
culty and was given other duty —but not until there were 
encounters that have become historical. 

When President Roosevelt induced Congress to make an 
appropriation for remodeling the White House, Bingham 
wasin hiselement. Hehad ideas. The architects had ideas. 
So did the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Each was per- 
sistent. There was a clash every time there was a discussion. 
Bingham was worsted, but not until he had made a gallant 
fight. He held out against the little coop the architects 
built for an executive office, at the end of the west projec- 
tion to the White House. He was right, too, for that affair, 
that looks like a brick barn on a prosperous estate, cost 
$65,000. Bingham could never see why. Few others can. 

They fought and fought. The architects had their way. 
Then Bingham summed up the improvements, which cost 
about $750,000, all told, with the remark: “They have 
spent three-quarters of a million dollars and have added a 
few cellars and two bedrooms to the White House.” 

That was not a pretty thing to say about a pet project 
of the President’s. 

The struggle with the architects led to his undoing as 
majordomo and his transfer to Buffalo to complete the 
work on the breakwater. He made the change from gold 
lace and ease to rubber boots and hard work without a 
whimper. He is a good soldier. A derrick fell on him at 
Buffalo. He was terribly injured. One of his legs was cut 
off. Then President Roosevelt retired him as a Brigadier- 
General, with a complimentary order, that showed he 
appreciated the man’s good qualities, and until he was 
appointed Police Commissioner he spent his time in getting 
well, 

He is a brusque man. He believes in carrying out in- 
structions. Sometimes he anticipates them. Senator 
Depew was telling a story at a White House reception. 
There was loud laughter—mainly by Depew. The Presi- 
dent looked annoyed. Bingham straightway went over 
and tapped Senator Depew on the shoulder. 

‘This disturbance must cease,” he said. ‘‘It annoys the 
President.” 

Senator Depew never forgave him. Bingham didn’t 
care. The disturbance ceased. That was the main point. 

Once there was a function at the White House to which 
no members of the House of Representatives were to be 
invited. Somehow, a lonely Representative had a card. 
He went. Bingham saw the statesman standing around. 

“‘Here,”’ he said; ‘‘you have no business here. You 
were not invited.” 

The statesman protested and showed his card. 

“Mmpf!”’ snorted Bingham and went away, never 
giving the incident another thought. 


STEREOGHAPH COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N, Y, 
General T. A. Bingham, New York’s New Police Commissioner, 
Formerly Military Aid to President Roosevelt 


There was 
a diplomatic 
dinner. 
Bingham ar- 
ranged the 
Vist sie tere 
fixed it so 
the Mexican 
Ambassador 
was to take 
out the Bar- 
oness Hen- 
gelmuller, 
wife of the 
Austrian 
Ambassador. 
That looked 
like a good 
arrangement 
—to Bing- 
name bare 
when the 
Baroness Hengelmuller found who her partner was to be 
she promptly called for her furs and her carriage, while the 
Mexican Ambassador stood moodily in the corner, con- 
templating his finger-nails and wondering what to do. 
Bingham had forgotten that the ill-fated Maximilian was 
an archduke of Austria and that the Mexicans shot him. 
He thought bygones should be bygones, anyhow, but that 
didn’t interest the Baroness Hengelmuller. A quick shift 
was made. There were no international complications. 
“All rot,” said Bingham. 

Bingham elaborated the military-social staff appendage 
at the White House. There used to be two or three aides to 
look well in uniforms and keep things moving. Now there 
area dozen ormore. He put the Washington park police in 
grass-green Norfolk jackets and William Tell hats. He 
threw tons of historic furniture into the auction-rooms. 
He maintained that it was junk—and most of it was. He 
rubbed all the White House fur the wrong way and, finally, 
his light was dimmed. 

If honesty, courage and absolute fidelity to duty will 
help make a good Police Commissioner, Bingham will be a 
good one. Heisinclined to be intolerant, lacks tact, has the 
military idea of implicit obedience and will not be imposed 
upon. Heisasquare man. If any New York politician or 
grafter thinks he can get into Bingham’s good books by the 
usual New York methods he would do well to think twice 
before he tries. It would hurt to be kicked downstairs by a 
wooden foot attached to a wooden leg. 
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@ Senator John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin, after smoking 
from ten to twenty cigars a day for forty years, has stopped. 
“‘T have had my share of tobacco,” he says. 
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@ Walter Wellman, the newspaper correspondent who 
says he will try to get to the North Pole with an airship, 
broke his leg on one of his dashes to the Pole. He fell into ~ 
a crevice in the ice and has limped painfully ever since. 


@ Senator Pettus, of Alabama, aged eighty-four years and 
the oldest man in the Senate, was asked the other day: 
“What would you do if you had your life to live over 
again?”’ He replied: ‘‘I’d get out on the middle of a big 
farm and stay there.” 


@ William H. Taft, Secretary of War, is banting. He 
weighed 314 pounds when he began. The Secretary has 
revised Tom Reed’s famous saying that no gentleman 
weighs more than 200 pounds to read, ‘“‘No gentleman 
weighs more than 300 pounds.”’ He weighs 294 now. 


@ James W. Wadsworth, Jr., who has just been elected 
Speaker of the New York Assembly, is a hereditary first 
baseman. His father, James W. Wadsworth, Sr., who rep- 
resents the Thirty-fourth New York District in Congress, 
was the crack amateur first baseman of Western New York 
thirty years ago, and the son played ‘‘the initial sack,” as 
the baseball reporters say, for the Yale Varsity nine during 
the four years he was in college. 


@ Speaker Cannon goes to many dinners and is always 
asked to speak. 

On one of these occasions he grew loquacious and talked 
and talked and talked. 

“Mr. Toastmaster,” said a man who wanted to hear those 
who were to follow Uncle Joe, ‘‘I desire to say that I have 
heard many times of this Cannon as a scientifically rifled, 
up-to-date, armor-piercing projectile thrower, but, it 
seems to me, to-night he is only a smooth bore.” 
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Selected from the Grisly Biography of Baldy 
McCollum of the Great SmoKies 


By Arthur E. McFarlane 
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“He Beholds a Wizzened Little Rat of a B’ar Not Much 
Bigger’n a Bob-Cat Climb that Tree an’ Bite His Mark” 


light which precedes dawn he was leaning over us to 

stir up what red coals remained. We rolled out of our 
blankets, washed in the spring basin at the foot of the hill, 
and when we mounted to the cabin again found breakfast 
cll but ready. 

We happened to mention the fact that the remainder 
cf our pilgrimage would be to the present abiding-places of 
some of the ancient but departing generation of Great 
Smoky bear-hunters. One ‘‘Baldy” McCollum we had 
heard of as mighty among them, and him did we purpose 
to seek out the first. 

It was well we spoke, and fortworeasons. Immediately, 
that charming destroyer of rattlesnakes, Captain Jimmy, 
made it known that he was going in the direction of McCol- 
lum’s Cove himself, and he would be glad to ‘‘’company 
us” upon the way. In the second place, as Doctor Job 
impressively informed us, whatever Baldy’s individual 
merits might be, he possessed a spouse, Aunt Georgina 
McCollum, who was well worth any man's meeting. For, 
while still a young woman, 
she had discovered one of . 
those ‘‘great underlyin’ 
truths of scientific knowl- r 
edge’”’ in which our host — e 
even more a doctor of phi- 
losophy than of physie— 
took so profound a delight. ey ee 

“In every creature, ae 
human or animal,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘there’s somethin’ 
that gets gradu’lly more 
tetechy and dangerous the 
longer that creature goes 
onfed. In the rattler it’s 
his pizen. Make him fast 
for three months, and 
Jimmy here, himself, 
wouldn’t want to handle 

one. In man it’s the juice 
of the cantankerum. The 
eantankerum (it’s from it 
we get the word cantanker- 
ous) issituated jest between 
the gizzard and the gall- 
bladder. And it’s one of 
the most mystairious parts 
of the human organism. 


lk WAS our host who aroused us. In the chill half- 


tion till after the next meal. 


“Turn He Has To, Fair a-Slobberin’ with Tarrer” 


No dissectin’ doctor has ever seen it yet—and for good 
reasons: there ain’t rully nothin’ to see! The cantankerum 
is jest a sort of innard hot spring, and is prezactly like one 
of them hot springs up on the Ridge. It’s continu lly 
a-boilin’ up, and then a-boilin’ down again. What 
onl’arned people call temper is semply hot cantankerum 
juice, that for some reason or t’other’s boiled over and got 
a-circulatin’ through the body. And it’s only 
keepin’ the stummick full that prevents the 
cantankerum from boilin’ over all the time; 
in proportion as the stummick gets empty so 
does the cantankerum get more and more 
threatenin’. Put somethin’ into it, and jest 
like them other hot springs, down it goes 
again, and no harm done! 

“Well, from the time Jake McCollum —he 
didn’t get to be ‘Baldy’ till afterward —and 
Aunt Georgina were married, everybody 
obsarved that they never had no contentions. 
There didn’t seem to be no explanation for 
it, but soit was. I’ll swear they were worse, 
that-a-way, than two Quakers! And one 
day, after y’ars of puzzlin’, when I was takin’ 
Jake up some snake-oil for his rheumatics, J 
out and asked his woman how it was. Her 
answer was a semple one, but one I'll never 
forget. She’d got Jake to promise from the 
start-off that whenever they had anything 
to contend about they’d leave that conten- 
And what 
was the result? Why, naterally, after the 
next meal both their cantankerums ’d be 
deader’n salt licks, and it wasn’t in their 
power to get upa contention, no matter how 
much they might ’a’ wanted to! And she’d 
chanced on to that, woman as she was, and 
likely enough never even knowin’ that she 
had a cantankerum at all!” 

We bade our philosopher farewell with 
regrets which were certainly not simulated, 
and, led by Captain Jimmy, we ascended 
the nearest spur and began to follow the roll- 
ing cerebral ridge of the divide. It should 
have been rugged, but the flails of wind and 
sleet and hail had beaten it so smooth that 
for miles one might have run an auto along 
the crest—if you could ever have got an 
auto up through those shaggy ‘‘bottoms.” 
Indeed, save for an occasional dwarfed and humpbacked 
oak, you might have run six autos abreast. 

Yet Captain Jimmy kept just ahead of us. And he 
carried his weathered Harper’s gun under his arm, stock 
slanting down before and barrel slanting up behind, until 
my friend, having removed his mouth from its muzzle 
some five or seven times, threatened to bite it off, silver 
sight and all, if its bearer did not at once slacken up and go 
companionably abeam of us. Apparently he was only 
waiting to becommanded. And thereafter we had a season 
of conversation which took in the whole expanse of Nature 
with almost that mountain-top breadth of vision now pre- 
sented to our corporeal eyes. Of the essential character of 
the “Balds” Jimmy told us, of the rivers that run between 
them, of the woods that clothe them, and of all the flying, 
running and creeping things that in them are. Upon the 
nature of snakes he dwelt even more intimately and feelingly 
than he had the night before. 
And then, lest we should 
begin to place our feet with 
diffidence—February though 
it was—he gave us his solemn 
word that all stories of the 
number and ferocity of the 
rattlers of those parts were 
malignantly exaggerated. 
“Asa young whipster he had 
run them same hills bar’foot 
for two y’ars, and hadn’t 
been bit but four times alto- 
gether.” | 

At noon, too, by swinging 
a half-mile down from the 
trail, he was able to take us to 
dinner with a hoary-headed 
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but sprightly old slayer of Deere 
whom we had never heard of at 
all—‘‘Little Bud” Tivey. ‘And 
after we had eaten, Little Bud in 
his turn joined the party and 
‘“’company’d”’ us to thea of 
Baldy McCollum and Aunt Geor 
gina, his wife. i 
Baldy was a sturdily-built old 
mountaineer upon whose head the snows of winters n 
may have fallen; but for the last thirty years at least 
undoubtedly could have found no footing there. 
that gleaming summit they had slipped perforce, 
formed a double glacier in his beard. “‘Baldy 
Jimmy call him, and his baldness was so phenon 
complete that plainly he took no little pride in it. Fo 
rest he was somewhat shy, and much ine 
to defer to the opinion of his spouse. 
Of Aunt Georgina—and rare and adi 
ble woman did we find her—we have 
no tale to tell. Our business was with 
hunters and the manners and customs 0 
bear himself. And, moreover, as § 
Aunt Georgina grasped this fact she : 
accordingly. Having put on the table th 
regular broiled ham and baked potatoes, s 
sliced us up, by w 
entrée, a smoky | 
of something whi 
at first took 
jerked beef. But 
after tasting, therewa 
no mistaking it. Th 
gamy flavor, howeve 
was permeated 
more than ma 
like fishiness. Ol 
Baldy explained the 
the bear which ha, 
supplied that partici 


lar tenderloin ha! 


gum berries. Bi 
whether or not tl 
black gum itself feec | 
on fish we co 
discover. 


‘‘that a wife’s bein’ | 
never helped a 
his freedom to 
besides which, ¥ 
be consider’ble 
at ease a-smokin’ 
the gun-cabin.”” And down the hill to it, through a gr: 
flurry of snow, Baldy presently conveyed us. | 
The ‘‘gun-cabin’’ was the tiniest and solidest of si 
room lodges—from trough roof to puncheon floor hewn: 
jointed together entirely by the broadaxe. Filling i) 
most one whole side of it was the fireplace, into which Bali 
was soon heaping the logs. There were no great n mk 
of hunting trophies about the room, for Mr. McCollum 
never been one of your weak-minded amateurs. 
killed his bears to eat their meat and sell their hid 
tallow; and any other aspect of his profession couk 
be vain show and ostentation. The one big black p 
which stretched its paws up to the hearthstones 
‘‘spring hide’’—that is, all but the “wire hair” hac 
shed. And “upon it to boot there were almost a 
‘‘seald spots,” which alone would have cut its value 
market down to the price of calfskin. We resolved t 
Baldy about that peltry later. 
In the mean time, on the rack above the chimne 
his three honored guns. When we could draw the 
great chestnut benches up to the blaze, Captain Jum 
reached for those weighty weapons with their five-foot 
rels, and began to compare them with our most moat 
‘“‘take-down”’ shotguns. ] 
We soon had it from Baldy, though, that he’d ne 
cared much for a gun, anyhow. He’d always carried 0 
put had only used it when he couldn’t help himse | 
it was like this: In the course of his life, at least, 
never found that powder and ball could be come 
nothing, while the wear and tear on steel needn’t be cou 
When, too, he had been compelled to use his gun, 
always dug out the lead after the encounter was 0 
had it for the mould again. A little of it, however, 
turned to another purpose, and he produced his hu 
knife. It had been hand-forged from an old file—for 


oe 


and Bites Out His Mark” 


sason its steel needed no Sheffield trade-mark. And the 
n sheath he drew it from was ‘‘clenched”’ together 
hand-made rivets of lead recovered from the slaugh- 
Lead was as much superior to copper for ‘‘revets”’ 
{this kind, in Baldy’s opinion, as the knife was to the gun 
making the kill. 
The thing is jest a matter of usin’ the knife in the right 
o heenlarged. ‘“‘Youdo yourdrivin’ withdogs. The 
rs, if they’re the true streak of dog, will hold the b’ar’s 
‘tention. And when he’s on all fours, and they’ve got all 
e attention he has to give, you lean over him and strike 
im from the furder side. That’s the one and on’y thing 
keep in mind: strike him from the furder side. For the 
rr, he always strikes at where he’s struck from. And no 
wants to be thar, when he does hit out. In course, 
may get ketched to a sartin extent. You'll lose a 
skin nigh every time. If he reaches your head, you’ll 
ebbe lose some ha’r. But what use was ever ha’r to a 
n, anyways? And you'll lose some flesh, too, now and 
a—but your skin an’ flesh, they never costed ye any- 
, an’ powder does. What’s more, all ye got to do is 
give ‘em time and they’ll grow on again, good as ever. 
1 fact, the more your skin an’ flesh gets used to bein’ 
sosened up, the quicker they’ll repa’r themselves.’”’ He 
d not say so, but one could easily see that Baldy, for his 
part, believed himself capable, like 
1e lobster, of renewing an entire claw. 
The tribe of bears have almost van- 
hed from the Great Smokies, and with 
1em have fairly died out that famous 
reed of ‘‘ Plott’’ dogs, which, even more 
jan the biped hunters with guns and 
‘nives, have harried them into the 
sine hereafter. The one old ‘‘Plott”’ 
ill remaining to Baldy was now down 
. the next cove at his son’s; and his 
jwner confessed that he would prob- 
dly never climb the spur again. Yet, 
_ general, our host and ‘‘Little Bud”’ 
ad Captain Jimmy spoke of bears and 
Plotts”’ as if they still existed a-plenty 
the mountains, and as if they them- 
ves were hunting them in the present, 
d not in the past. 
‘I’ve always liked the knife, too,” 
jid Bud wistfully; ‘‘but I couldn’t tell 
hen I’ve had a chance to use it. 
ns like every b’ar J drive is either a 
¢ fellerthat takes to a tree, or else 
old he that aims straight for a brier 
and then when he’s got the dogs 
rought up out of all sense an’ knowl- 
ige, backs again’ a tree an’ handles ’em 
th every claw an’ tush he’s got! 
hen a b’ar is settin’ up like that, use 
knife if you want to, but J’d ruther 
le him to death with a peacock 
ther. And your dogs—why, he jest 
ers them in with his upper paws and 
urs them to festoons with his lowers. 
ne people’ll tell you-all that a b’ar 
eezes to death. Mebbe so, if he’s 
all the time he wants for doin’ it in. 
if you’re hurryin’ him he finds his 
pers a heap sight quicker way.”’ 
“There’s no one to deny it,’’ said 
aaldy. ‘And look at the ’tarnal quick 
lay the rascals’ll l’arn, when fightin’ on 
ir four hands, which one of your 
to take hold of with the jaws. 
| ey know they can’t get any grip on 
‘fat-backed dog; they don’t get any- 
ting but the slack of his pelt. And so, 
| you’ve got one lean dog in the pack, 
n they'll grab for with the tushes 
ery time!” 
a to say,” confirmed Bud, ‘‘and 
S ain’t anywise a-skurred of dogs. 
ney run from them it’s only a part of 
ir fightin’ scheme. I mind rousin’ a 
mee in a co’n and punkin patch over by Nantahala. 
= fonder of roastin’ y’ars than niggersare of chewin’ ; 
ad s for punkins, you’d think they had a fireplace back 
ere they keep, all ready to cook ’em into pies. Well, 
hen the dogs, and me with them, come on this b’ar, he had 
big punkin by him, and a whole heap of half-shuck’d 
; And when the dogs bayed him, he jest set back 
ninute starin’ with disgust, and then let one long, 
rtin’ snarl out of him, as much as to say: ‘Well, burnin’ 
tonwoods, if that ain’t jest my luck every time!’ But 
ok time to get that punkin between his paw an’ stum- 
and more’n a dozen y’ars under t’other arm. And 
en did he begin to run, slidin’ along on his hindfeet 
nan on snow-shoes, makin’ clever good time, too. 
a dog nipped him he didn’t seem to care—he was a 
‘ul fat old codger, anyhow—but when he dropped a 
co’n he’d come out with a line of cussin’ to skur 
m. And inthe end he got cl’ar away from me—dove 


ile 
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into a brake, went through a place that you’d ’a’ sworn 
was hog-tight, and was across the river before we could 
fight through after him. He lost his punkin, though; and 
I ‘low I'd ’a’ paid for it if he’d ketched me alone any time 
that fall!” 

“An old he like that’s always tarrible self-seekin’,” said 
Baldy, laboriously putting another great chunk of butter- 
nut on the fire; ‘‘and the best proof of that is the way 
they’ll stake a claim bigger’n any b’ar ever needs, and then 
hold it again’ all comers that are littler’nthey be. How 
do they stake a claim? Why, mighty easy and semple. 
When a b’ar finds a bottom that’s full of berries and prom- 
ises lots of persimmons later on, and then grapes, and 
beech and chestnuts, and sweet acorn mast in their season, 
he says to himself: ‘I reckon right here I set up my Eben- 
ezer!’ So he goes to one end of that bottom, and then 
to the other, and then stops in the middle, and at each 
haltin’ place he chooses out a young pine, and stands with 
his back again’ it, and hunchin’ up as high as he can stretch, 
twists his head around and bites out his mark. And that 
mark don’t only mean, ‘I got h’ar first.’ It likewise means, 
‘And this is the size ] am’—which is an almighty sight 
more. Every other b’ar that comes that way, he smells 


his like, and hunts up his mark, and then measures to it. 
It may be 


And if his bite is below the notch he gits out. 


““When the Dogs Bayed Him, He Jest Set Back for a Minute Starin’ with Disgust” 


that, lesser in height though he is, he can whip the feller 
that got in ahead of him. But, as the Injuns ’arly l’arned, 
a b’ar is a tarrible wise animal, and he thinks it’s a lot safer 
to go by gineral averages. 

“They can’t always tell, though. My Uncle Damon 
Brice, he used to tell about a big b’ar that come into a 
bottom over Paint Rock way. And-he hadn’t set his mark 
there three days before one mornin’ when he goes down to 
inspect it he finds a mark about two inches higher than 
his is.’ So out he gits, though he hates to, sore, and 
’stablishes over on Eagle. He’s there jest two days, when, 
jinks, a-comin’ homeat night podded out with blackberries, 
he passes his middle mark, and it’s over-bid by a hand- 
breadth! Out he gits again. ‘ But shore,’ he sw’ars, ‘it 
do seem like I’ve got the fortun’ of Billy Finn, this y’ar!’ 
And over he packs to Turkey Cove. 

“By the time he ’stablishes in Turkey he’s done some 
thinkin’. And he s’arches out a pine where there’s a bit 
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of old log a-nigh it, and he rolls that log up to the pine and 
stands on it, and puts his mark a foot higher than ever it 
was afore. Which havin’ done he rolls the log down the 
hill so nobody’ll git any wrongful suspicions. ‘Squealin’ 
shoats!’ he says, hee-hawin’ n’ar to snap his head off, ‘I 
guess that’ll bring him up a-standin’! What a b’ar needs 
nowadays is foxiness!’ And next day noon, jest to pleas- 
ure himself, he goes back to take another look at it. 
Well, sir, if there wa’n’t a mark blazed a foot higher than 
his again, nor any log anywhar’s near that could ’a’ done 
it, either! 

‘‘A big b’ar may go six foot from nose to tail; and when 
he’s on his hinders full height he may go eight. But when 
it comes to a b’ar that can bite his mark ten foot up, that’s 
sartinly more than human! ‘The sight of him may skur 
me dead,’ says this here old he, as he sot thar: ‘I reckon 
on’y to see him I’ll lose the power of hands an’ laigs to- 
gether. But with harnts of tarrer like him around, it 
couldn’t be any pleasure to keep on livin’, anyhow. So 
see him I’m a-goin’ to!’ 

“And thar’fore, when he goes over to Wild Man’s, and 
uses a log to help him measure up thar, too, he slides into 
the n’arest scrub and lays him down to watch. 

“What did he see? He’d b’en thar about three hours 
when he beholds a wizzened little rat of a b’ar not much 
bigger’n a bob-cat come snoopin’ along, 
set down for a time jest to hold hisself 
an’ laugh, and then climb that tree an’ 
bite his mark. And that old he in the 
scrub, if the sight didn’t skur him dead, 
it did shore lose him the power of hands 
and laigs. He couldn’t do no more than 
bat his eyesan’ swaller till that little cuss, 
windin’ his danger, took one jump into 
the air and burned a trail right over 
into Tennessee! My Uncle Damon, he 
allowed it was some old family gredge 
the little feller was payin’ up. Uncle 
Damon, he come from Tennessee, too.” 

“Few hunters has seen b’ars bite their 
marks,’’ Little Bud presently took it up 
again; ‘‘but I’ve a-seen it, and under 
sarcumstances oncommon to relate, at 
that. I wa’n’t huntin’; it was too ’arly 
in the y’arforit. Iwas jest a-vagrantin’ 
around after bee-trees. And this time 
I’d got one over on Turkey, nigh to Niel 
McQueen’s, so I stopped in at his still and 
got me a gallon o’ bummins. I had two 
piggins of honey with me on a shoulder 
yoke, and I left one of ’em with Niel, as 
much to make room for my bottle as by 
way of payment. So balanced, I was 
crossin’ the Gap for home when I ketched 
sight of a b’ar. And that b’ar began 
immedgit to foller me. 

“Now, no b’ar goes after a man with- 
out cause. And I knowed well enough 
what was the cause with me, too. It 
was that honey. But I’d worked hard 
enough to git it out, and it loathed me 
to think of drappin’ it. So I started on 
the double. On the double he follered 
after me, slopin’ along flat-footed, his 
head loblollyin’ pendulum-like from side 
to side, but gittin’ n’arer me every min- 
ute. Half-way up the Ridge I had to 
stop for breath. Bein’ ab’ar, he stopped, 
too, and set back on his haunches to eye 
me. Accordin’ to his natur’ he was 
lookin’ out for snares and deadfalls. 

“Over the shoulder of the Ridge I 
had to stop again, my chest feelin’ like a 
plugged bellers. Mr. B’ar, he stops, too, 
and this time within thirty yard’ of me. 

“T saw then that it wa’n’t any use. 
But, thinks I, if I’ve got to lose this 
honey, my pokeys, but I'll give ye a 
new taste with it! So next time I had 
to stop I slammed down the piggin, out 
with the cork of the bummins’ bottle, poured nigh three 
pints of the straight co’n over the comb and mushed it 
well up together with my hand while he stood a-gawpin’. 
Then I took to the n’arest tree. 

“He didn’t like that bummins at all. It burned him 
all the way down, and made him mad at every swaller. 
But he relished the honey so, he jest had to keep comin’ 
back to it till he’d finished the last lick. And, no need to 
say, the bummins went with it. Then, his throat feelin’ 
as if he’d dined on brier and topped off with nettles, he 
“lowed to settle that part of it with me. 

“But, by then, he couldn’t climb. No, sir, he’d get his 
fore hooks in and h’ist up on them. But while he’d be 
a-tellin’ hisself, ‘Now I shove in the hind ones,’ he’d pull 
out them upper claws to look down. And then over he'd 
go, a-summersettin’ backwards. After three or four dis- 
ap’intments like that, he took one vicious, ugly look at me, 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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A Story of the Woman at the Helm 
By ELLIOTT FLOWER 
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“* Marry Her,” Said Travers. 
“That’s the Only Way” 


Corset Company when Cyrus Barnett was suddenly 

called to his last accounting. It was not so under- 
stood by the warring factions at first, for Cyrus left a 
widow as well as a daughter, but the widow referred all 
business matters to the girl. 

“T don’t know anything about it,’’ she said, ‘‘but Helen 
is a very capable girl. Her father was anxious that she 
should understand business matters, and I guess she does. 
Anyhow, you'll have to see her.”’ 

Even to the lawyer who was settling the estate she spoke 
thus, when he advised that certain things be done. All 
legal matters were left unreservedly to him, but the future 
of the corset company rested upon the judgment of a girl 
who knew a great deal more about the adjustment of corsets 
than she did about the adjustment of business disputes. 

As a matter of fact, it was very inconsiderate of Cyrus 
Barnett to die when he did. He had organized the com- 
pany and made it reasonably prosperous. He was the only 
one of the principal stockholders who had any practical 
knowledge of the business; the others might be all right on 
finance, but their knowledge of corsets, both as to manu- 
facture and use, was entirely theoretical. Yet certain of 
these stockholders had recently proposed a radical move, 
and had been so annoying as to fight for it. 

Barnett had been conservative. He had built up the 
business on conservative lines, and he could see no reason 
for departing from the policy that had been successful in the 
past. Furthermore, he took much personal pride inthe com- 
pany that bore his name. What more natural, then, than 
that he should bitterly oppose a movement to consolidate it 
with another and larger company? It would lose its identity 
and he would lose his importance. Besides, the other com- 
pany had recently passed to the control of what Cyrus had 
designated ‘‘a splurging crowd,”’ and he had no confidence 
in them or their methods; they were too dashing and 
daring to be safe. 

So Cyrus had fought consistently for conservatism and 
individuality, and he had been successful up to the time of 
his sudden death. But the radical element had been gaining 
strength. The last consolidation proposition had looked 
inviting to some of the conservatives, and the Barnett 
stock and influence had been absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the old policy. Without that, the factions 
were of nearly equal strength. Although Barnett had led 
the fight for the conservatives, the policy he advocated 
had been far from being his alone. 

The radicals were not slow to see and act upon the oppor- 
tunity. They sounded Reeves, the family lawyer. He was 
progressive and was disposed to think the proposed consol- 
idation might be a good thing. If, as was probable, he was 
asked to represent the widow in the affairs of the company, 


\ MERE girl came into virtual control of the Barnett 


he would certainly give the project 
most serious consideration. The 
fact that the company was now 
deprived of the services of Barnett 
might make this especially desir- 
able. He would take the matter 
up with the widow as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

But Reeves was not asked to 
represent the family in this matter. 
On the contrary, when he hinted 
at the necessity of having some 
representation in the affairs of the 
company he was referred to Helen. 

‘‘What’s the annoying thing all 
about?” she asked. 

Hetried to explain the situation. 

‘“‘T thought all we had to do was 
to hold the stock and take the 
money,’ she said, from which it 
will be seen that her father had not 
been very successful in his effort 
to make her understand business 
matters. 

‘‘Well, not exactly,’’ Reeves re- 
turned. ‘‘ You see, you own about 
a quarter of all the stock, and 
there’s a row on. The future 
policy of the company will depend 
upon the position you take.” 

“Tsn’t that lovely!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never was of so much 
importance before.”’ 

“You can give your proxy to some one,”’ he suggested. 

“But I don’t want to,” she replied. ‘‘I want to under- 
stand all about it myself. Papa was always anxious to have 
me know something about business, and mamma would be 
so much better satisfied if she knew that I was looking after 
things myself.” 

Her unreasonable attitude was at once communicated to 
Alvin Holeomb of the radicals, and word of it also reached 
the conservatives. Thereupon each side made all haste to 
explain to her the merits of its position. 

Holcomb called in person to see her. 

“‘The death of your father,’’ he explained, ‘‘deprived the 
company of its president and also left a vacancy in the 
board of directors. There was a matter of very great im- 
portance under consideration, and we have naturally 
delayed action upon it until his place in the directorate can 
be filled. Personally, I had great admiration for your 
father and deep respect for his judgment, but I believe he 
was misled in this matter, and I think he was beginning to 
realize it himself.”’ 

‘Nobody could mislead papa,” she declared. 

“Not for long,” he conceded, ‘‘and, had he lived, he 
would have been with us in the matter of consolidating 
this plant with that of the Graham Company.” 

“‘He would have been, but he wasn’t,” said the girl 
shrewdly. ‘‘Well, I guess papa didn’t make many mis- 
takes, and it would look rather strange for his daughter to 
go against his policy.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t ask you to do that!’’ Holeomb hastened 
to assure her. ‘‘But conditions are constantly changing, 
and you will have to leave many business matters to those 
in whom you have confidence.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why!” he repeated, disconcerted. ‘‘Why—why, it’s 
customary. I was going to suggest that you let Mr. Reeves 
represent you in the matter. You don’t want ta be on the 
board of directors yourself, do you?” 

“Wouldn’t that be lovely!” she cried delightedly. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I want to be a director!” 

“TImpossible!’”’ he exclaimed unwisely, for she was in- 
stantly resentful. 

“Why?” she demanded. Those ‘‘Whys”’ of hers were 
decidedly troublesome. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,”’ he explained conciliatorily, 
‘but you won't want to do anything of that sort when you 
understand the matter. You would find the duties rather 
exacting and disagreeable.”’ 

“Oh, I guess the other side will be glad enough to have 
me if you don’t want me!” she retorted. 

Now, Holcomb did not want her on the directorate. She 
did not impress him at all favorably as a business propo- 
sition. Personally delightful she might be, but. rational 
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and reasoning she certainly was not. Then, too, hi 
in her father’s wisdom promised to put her on the 
side of the present controversy. At the same time, h 
not afford to antagonize her: he could only sm 
assure her that his momentary objection had been i 
solely by consideration for her. 

Holeomb might have been somewhat reassured i 
respect if he could have overheard the conversation 
had later with Galvin of the conservatives. Gal 
telling her about her father’s policy: how he had 
stood for conservatism, and had consistently fough 
radical innovations of the modern meteoric crowd. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘poor papa was rather slow—a 
behind the times in some ways, probably.” 

“But he was unquestionably right in this mat 
urged Galvin. 

“Oh, papa always thought he was right,” r 
Helen; ‘‘but sometimes I found him very old-fog 
ideas as to what it was proper for girls to do. Still 
want me to know something about business. V 
directors have to do?” i 

“‘Well, one of the first duties of our board will be 
a successor to your father as a president, and w 
anxious to name one that will carry out his policy 

‘My, but wouldn’t it be fun to be president!” cried 
girl. 
‘‘What!’’ the startled Galvin almost shouted. 

“‘Oh, I guess the other side would be mighty glad to 
me president,”’ declared the girl, again resentful. 
going to be a director, anyhow.” 

Galvin had no more use for her as a director th 
comb had, but he had the same need of her good y 
he trusted to luck to give her some new vagary before 
came necessary to act. That there might be time fo 
the warring factions got close enough together to pos 
action. Then, to help the matter along, Galvin went 
Mrs. Barnett again. So did Holcomb, and likewise R 
They explained, each in turn, how very unpleas 
exactions of business would be to such a girl as He 

‘Don’t come to me,” pleaded Mrs. Barnett. “I 
know anything about it. I never did understand b 
But Helen is a good, bright girl, and I don’t see wl 
shouldn’t be a director if she wants to be one. Let 
enjoy herself. Some of the stock was left to her, 
sure she can do what she pleases with mine.” 

And, as Helen continued insistent, she became a 
Neither side wanted her, but she absolutely held th 
ance of power. If either faction opposed her, it wou 
the other the opportunity of making her its director, 
she unquestionably would be with the favoring si 
settlement of the question upon which they were 
In consequence, she was accepted by both. 


Saeey in Business, but I Find 
lS Nice Bouquets on My De: 
Every Morning” 


_ Then came the question of the presidency. Davis, the 
| vice-president and manager, had been acting-president, so 
q far as was necessary, since the death of Barnett, but he had 
_had authority only in matters of ordinary routine. Hol- 
comb wanted to be president himself. Galvin thought that 
_ John Hastings was the right man for the place, Hastings 
_ being one of the directors allied with him. Each presented 
the matter to Helen Barnett, Galvin being the first to get 
_ her ear. 
_ “But I told you,” she returned, annoyed, ‘‘that I wanted 
| to be president myself.” 
' “Surely you are joking,” he said. 
“Surely lam not,” she retorted. ‘‘I’d like to know who 
! _has a better right to be president of my own father’s 


company. He always wanted me to take an interest in 
business matters.”’ 

___ Galvin spoke truthfully when he told her that he had 

_ been startled by her original suggestion, but had not given 

it a second thought. It had seemed too preposterous, 

_ although this he did not say. He had to give it second 

thought now, however, and third and fourth and fifth. 

___ Holeomb was soon giving it thought also. To hisstartled 

| _ protest she had replied most surprisingly. 

“You tell me one thing, and Mr. Galvin tells me another,” 
she said. ‘‘How can I know which isright? So I might as 

_well be president myself. Besides, it will 

_ be lots of fun to boss a lot of men around. 

__ T’yenever been able to really boss a man 

yet.” 

_ The idea of aspiring to the position of 

_ president of a corporation solely for the 

pleasure of ‘‘bossing’”’ men did not com- 

' mend itself to Holcomb, but he and 

Galvin, reasoning separately, reached the 

same conclusion: she would be only a fig- 

urehead, and they would easily find a way 
to get rid of her when the fight was over. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to propitiate 

her, in order that the other faction might 

‘gain no advantage. 

_ It seemed, for a time, as if she would 

be only a figurehead, although a puzzling 

| one. She was entirely content at first just 
| to occupy her office, make it real nice and 
| _ cozy, and dictate occasional unimportant. 

‘letters. Her private office looked like a 
| reception-room when she finally got it 
| arranged and furnished to her liking, and 

' aman felt that he ought to put on a dress- 
‘suit to go into it. But she refused posi- 
tively to ally herself with either faction. 
Of course, this was indirectly favorable 
to the conservatives, for they wished mat- 

| ters to continue much as they were, but 

| she would not commit herself definitely 
_ to this policy, and they had reason to be- 
dieve that she occasionally gave encour- 

_ agement to the other side. 

_ “Tt’s as much fun as a flirtation,”’ she 
told her mother, “‘and a good deal like 
one. I never knew that business could 
be so jolly.” 

_ And neither faction dared force the 
‘question to an issue that would deter- 
mine it finally. 

_ Then, her private office arranged to 
her satisfaction (at considerable cost to 

| the company), she began to investigate 
‘the business situation. She did this by wandering about 
‘and asking questions of the clerks and department heads. 
As a result, many a young man had extraordinary palpi- 
tation of the heart when she leaned over him and asked him 
confidentially what he was doing and why he was doing it 
and how he was doing it. 

_ “So amusing!” she told her mother. ‘‘ You ought to see 

how red they get, and how rattled. Oh, every girl ought 
) go into business!”’ 
_ But there was uncertainty and no progress: the situa- 

‘tion remained the same, but with possibilities that kept 

‘everybody nervous. The Graham Company was fully 

advised as to the reason for the delay in acting upon its 

‘Proposition, and, being extremely desirous that the deal 

‘should go through, it waited patiently, although its offi- 

Gals began to hint finally that one girl ought not to be able 

to tie up so important a matter indefinitely. 

“Tt does seem absurd,” Holeomb conceded, “‘but the 
situation is peculiar, and we dare not force matters. This 
isn’t a case of reasons but of emotions. Besides, there isn’t 

a one of us who can be really serious and forceful with her, 

even if we dared.” 

_ “Let me try,” said Travers, of the Graham Company. 

| “Perhaps she might resent anything that seemed like dic- 

_ tation from you, but it is different with me. I am with the 
other company, and I am justified in telling her, as an 
cer of this company, that we can’t leave this matter 

n any longer.” 

“Go ahead,” said Holcomb; and there certainly was 

omething peculiar about his smile as he said it. 


| 


Travers was really disgusted, and he meant to say so. 
But he didn’t. There was no earthly reason why the whim 
of a woman should block a great business deal, and she 
ought to be made to understand it. But she wasn’t. 

Travers entered her private office, courteous but deter- 
mined. He was there about twenty minutes. The door 
was ajar, but his usually loud voice was so softened that 
those in the next room could hear only an indistinct mur- 
mur. Then Travers backed out, bowing and smiling. 

“I assure you, we have no wish to distress you, Miss 
Barnett,” he was saying. ‘‘We shall be glad to hear from 
you in the matter at your convenience.” 

Then he went back to Holeomb. 

“Well?” said Holcomb inquiringly. 

‘‘Marry her,” said Travers. ‘‘That’s the only way.” 

Holcomb laughed. 

“I mean it,” insisted Travers. ‘Marry her out of the 
presidency and marry her stock into your control. Lord! 
I'd do it myself if I were a bachelor and younger. Haven’t 
you any unattached young men with eyes and hearts 
in your camp? They ought to jump at a chance like 
this.”’ 

““By George! I believe you’re right!” exclaimed Hol- 
comb. “‘I’ve noticed that young Wainwright steps lively 
when she smiles, too. I think I'll have a talk with him.” 


“It’s a Woman’s Privilege to Make 
Trouble and then Turn Her } 
Puzzles Over to a Man” \ } 

| 
| 


Meanwhile, Helen Barnett was thinking of what Travers 
had said. She really did want to do what was best for the 
company, and sometimes she was able to think of serious 
business problems for ten or fifteen minutes consecutively. 
On this occasion she sent for Davis, the manager. 

‘“What do you think about it?” she asked. 

Davis already knew just the position that he was going 
to have with the consolidated company, and he diplomat- 
ically advised immediate acceptance. He even went so far 
as to flatter, saying that her phenomenal success as an 
executive officer was the only thing that made him doubt, 
but that, even considering this, the offer seemed too good to 
refuse. 

‘Perhaps you're right,”’ she said. 

Then she sent for Willard Thomas and asked his advice. 
Thomas was not a man to whom any one in authority had 
previously gone for advice, but that may have been be- 
cause no young woman had been in authority previously. 
He was an assistant in the sales department, and, like 
every one else in the establishment, he had a good general 
idea of the situation. The girl had talked with him before 
—had, in fact, seemed to be unusually interested in his 
work. 

“What do you think about it?” she asked. 

“T think it must be a pretty good thing for the Graham 
Company, or they wouldn’t be so anxious,” he answered. 

“Then I am doing right?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then answered frankly: 
“JT don’t think so. The uncertainty is bad, and the matter 
ought to be settled.” 
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“Perhaps you think I’m not a good president,”’ she said 
resentfully. 

“T think you ought not to be president,” he returned. 

ae Why? ” 

“Business is hardening.” 

“Has it hardened me?” 

“No; but it will.’’ 

Strangely enough, she was not angered by this imperti- 
nence. She looked up at him with a whimsical smile, and, 
considering the time, place and cireumstances, made a most 
extraordinary remark. 

“You're a funny boy,” was what she said. Then she 
blushed and hastily dismissed him. For he was twenty- 
five and she was barely twenty. 

“But it’s lots of fun,’”’ she declared. ‘‘ Business is really 
jolly sport.” 

It became even jollier when Wainwright, inspired by 
Holcomb, began his campaign. Wainwright was enter- 
taining, but he was too anxious to please. It would be 
time enough to think of getting her out of business when 
he was sure of her, so he cheerfully agreed with her in every- 
thing. Besides, she had such a fascinating way that it was 
really difficult to take any other view than the one she 
advocated. 

There was also another reason why he should be par- 
5 ticularly considerate: Chauncey Stackford 
was conducting a similar campaign, and 
Stackford was allied with the other faction. 
Although there was an element of business 
in these two courtships, the girl was so per- 
sonally attractive and delightful that the 
business feature soon became a minor con- 
sideration. Both young men found it 
necessary to go often to the offices of the 
company, and presently they were also eall- 
ing at the home of its president. 

“T never had so much fun in my life,” 
she told her mother. ‘‘I wouldn’t give 
up business life for anything. They say 
there’s no sentiment in business, but I find 
two nice bouquets on my desk every morn- 
ing, and I never was so popular before. 
Everybody seems so anxious to please 
me.” 

But no one else was satisfied: there was 
uncertainty and anxiety everywhere else. 
Still, in some unaccountable way, business 
began to improve. The first plausible ex- 
planation of this came from the adver- 
tising manager, who went to Davis with a 
complaint. 

““Who’s interfering with my depart- 
ment ?’’ he demanded. 

“No one,”’ answered Davis. 

“Then the newspapers and the maga- 
zines are becoming mighty generous all of a 
sudden,”’ returned the advertising man. 
“‘They are giving us more space than the 
company would ever let me buy, and they’re 
running advertisements that I never saw 
before.” 

“VI speak to the president about it,’ 
said Davis after a moment of thought. 

The president smiled sweetly when he 
mentioned this unusual advertising. 

‘‘Why, yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I contraeted for 
about $20,000 of advertising myself.” 

“What!” cried Davis. 

“Don’t speak that way, please,’ she cautioned. ‘It 
startles me. I ordered it through an advertising agency.” 

“Oh, of course, I don’t question your judgment,” said 
Davis deferentially. ‘That would be preposterous. But 
it’s unusual to do things this way.” 

Nevertheless, Davis made all haste to report the matter 
to Holeomb, and Holcomb made all haste to expostulate 
with the girl. 

“Whatever made you do it?”’ he asked. 

“Why, he was a handsome man, and so polite,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘It was a real pleasure to let him have the 
contract.” 

“But you had no right to do it,” he insisted. 

“No right?” she repeated. ‘‘ Well, if the president of a 
company can’t order a little advertising when a real nice 
man tells her how much good it is going to do, what’s the use 
of being president?” 

He tried to explain that the directors should have been 
consulted about such a radical departure from the previous 
policy of the company, but it was discouraging work. 

“Why, that takes away half the fun of being president,” 
she protested. ‘‘I always thought the president was the 
head of a company. Anyhow, I wanted to write some 
advertisements myself. What do the men in the adver- 
tising department know about the real merits of corsets? 
It’s making business for us, too.” 

‘‘But we can’t handle any more business now,” he 
argued. ‘‘We’ve always been conservative, and we’re not 
prepared for it.” 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Passing of Priscilla Winthrop 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


HAT adreary waste life 
in our office must have 
been before Miss Lar- 


rabee came tous to edit asociety 

page for the paper! Until she came we knew 
in a vague way that there were lines of 
social cleavage in the town; we knew that 
there were whist clubs and dancing clubs 
and women’s clubs, and in a general way 
we knew that the women who composed 
these clubs made up our best society, and 
that those benighted souls beyond the pale 
of these clubs were out of the caste. We 
knew that certain persons whose names were 
always handed in on the lists of guests at 
parties were what we called ‘howling swells.” 
But it remained for Miss Larrabee to sort out 
ten or a dozen of these ‘“‘howling swells” who 
belonged to the strictest social caste in town, 
and call them ‘‘howling dervishes.” Inci- 
dentally it may be said that both Miss 
Larrabee and her mother were dervishes, but 
that did not prevent her from making sport 
of them. From Miss Larrabee we learned 
that the high priestess of the howling der- 
vishes of our society was Mrs. Mortimer 
Conklin, known by the sisterhood of the 
mosque as Priscilla Winthrop. We in our 
office had never heard her called by that 
name, but Miss Larrabee explained, rather 
elaborately, that unless one was permitted to 
speak of Mrs. Conklin thus, one was quite 
beyond the hope of a social heaven. 

In the first place, Priscilla Winthrop was 
Mrs. Conklin’s maiden name; in the second 
place, it links her with the Colonial Puritan 
stock of which she is so justly proud —being 
scornful of mere Daughters of the Revolution 
—and finally, though Mrs. Conklin is a grand- 
mother, her maiden name seems to preserve 
the sweet, vague illusion of girlhood which 
Mrs. Conklin always carries about her like the 
shadow of a dream. And Miss Larrabee 
punctuated this with a wink which we took 
to be a quotation-mark, and went on with 
her work. So we knew we had been listening 
to the language used in the temple. 

Our town was organized fifty years ago by 
Abolitionists from New England, and twenty years ago, 
when Alphabetical Morrison was getting out one of his 
numerous boom editions of the paper, we printed a histor- 
ical article which he wrote, in which he said that Priscilla 
Winthrop was the first white child born on the town-site. 
Her father was territorial judge, afterward member of the 
State Senate, and died in the seventies, after ten years 
spent in mining in the far West, the richest man in the 
State. It was known that he left Priscilla, his only child, 
half a million dollars in Government bonds. 

She was the first girl in our town to go away to school. 
Naturally, she went to Oberlin, famous in those days for 
admitting colored students. But she finished her edu- 
cation at Vassar, and came back so much of a young lady 
that the town could hardly contain her. She married 
Mortimer Conklin, took him to the Centennial on a wedding 
trip, came home, rebuilt her father’s house, covering it 
with towers and minarets and steeples, and scroll-saw 
fretwork, and christening it Winthrop Hall. She 
erected a store building on Main Street, that Mortimer 
might have a luxurious office on the second floor, and then 
settled down to the serious business of life, which was 
building up a titled aristocracy in a Kansas town. 

The Conklin children were never sent tothe publicschools, 
but had a governess, and Mortimer Conklin, who was al- 
ways alert for the call, could not understand why the people 
never summoned him to any office of honor or trust. But 
he kept his brass sign-board polished and went to his office 
punctually every morning at ten o’clock, and returned home 
to dinner at five, and made clients wait ten minutes in the 
outer office before they could see him—at least so both of 
them say, and there were no othersinallthe years. But he 
shaved every day, wore a frock coat and a high hat to 
church—where for ten years he was the only male member 
of the Episcopalian flock —and altogether Mrs. Conklin told 
the women he was a credit to his sex and his family—a 
remark which was passed about ribaldly in town for a 
dozen years, though Mortimer Conklin never knew that he 
was the subject of atown joke. Once he rebuked a man in 
the barber shop for speaking of feminine extravagance, and 
told the shop that he never stinted his wife, that when she 
asked him for money he always gave it to her without 
question, and that if she wanted a dress he told her to buy 
itand send the billto him. And wearesucha polite people 


When Any Member of the Nobility in Town Got a Sealskin She Took It Humbly 
to Priscilla Winthrop to Pass Judgment Upon It 


that no one in the crowded shop laughed —until Mortimer 
Conklin went out. 

Of course at the office we have known for twenty-five 
years what the men thought of Mortimer, but not until Miss 
Larrabee joined the force did we know that among the 
women Mrs. Conklin was considered an oracle. Miss Larra- 
bee said that her mother has a legend that when Priscilla 
Winthrop brought home from Boston the first sealskin 
sacque ever worn in town she gave a party for it, and it lay 
in its box on the big walnut bureau in the spare room of the 
Conklin mansion in solemn state, while seventy-five women 
salaamed to it. After that Priscilla Winthrop wasthetown 
authority on sealskins; when any member of the nobility 
in town got a sealskin she took it humbly to Priscilla Win- 
throp to pass judgment upon it. If Priscilla said it was 
London-dyed, its owner pranced away on clouds of glory, 
but if she said it was American-dyed, its owner crawled 
away in shame, and when one admired the disgraced 
garment, the martyred owner smiled with resigned sweet- 
ness and said humbly : ‘‘ Yes—but it’s only American-dyed, 
you know.” 

No dervish ever questioned the curse of the priestess. 
The only time a revolt was imminent was in the autumn 
of 1884, when the Conklins returned from their season at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Conklin took up the car- 
pets in her house, heroically sold all of them at the second- 
hand store, and put in new waxed floors and spread down 
rugs. The town uprose and hooted; the outcasts and bar- 
barians in the Methodist and Baptist Missionary Societies 
rocked the Conklin home with their merriment, and ten 
dervishes with set faces bravely met the onslaughts of the 
savages; but among themselves in hushed whispers, be- 
hind locked doors, the faithful wondered if there was not a 
mistake some place. However, when Priscilla Winthrop 
assured them that in all the best homes in Boston rugs were 
replacing carpets, their souls were at peace. 

And all this time we at the office knew nothing of what 
was going on. We knew that the Conklins devoted con- 
siderable time to society; but Alphabetical Morrison ex- 
plained that by calling attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Conklin had prematurely gray hair. Hesaida woman with 
prematurely gray hair was as sure to be a social leader as a 
spotted horse is to join a circus. But now we know that 
Colonel Morrison’s view was a superficial one, for he was 
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probably deterred from going 
deeper into the subject by his 
dislike for Mortimer Conklin, — 
who invested a quarter of a 
million dollars in the Wichita boom, and lost 
it. Colonel Morrison naturally thought as 
long as Conklin was going to lose that money — 
he could have lost it just as well at homein 
“the Queen City of the Prairies,” giving the 
Colonel a chance to win it. And when 
Conklin sent a hundred thousand dollars of 
good money after the quarter million of bad 
money protecting his equities in Wichita, 
Colonel Morrison’s grief could find no words. 
But he found language for his wrath; and 
when the Conklins draped their Oriental 
rugs for airing every Saturday over the 
veranda and portico railings of the house 
front, Colonel Morrison accused Mortimer 
Conklin of hanging out their stamp collection 
to let the neighbors see it. This was the only 
side of the rug question we ever saw in our 
office until Miss Larrabee came, and she told - 
us that one of the first requirements of a 
howling dervish was to be able to quote from 
Priscilla Winthrop’s rug book from memory. 
The rug book, the china book and the old f 
furniture book were the three sacred scrolls — 
of the sect. ao 
Allthis was newsto us. However, through 
Colonel Morrison we had received many years 
ago another side-light on the social status of 
the Conklins. It came out thisway: Time- 
honored custom in our town allows the chil 
dren of a home whereat there is an outbreak 
of social revelry, whether a church festival — 
or a meeting of the Cold-Nosed Whist Club, 
to line up with the neighbor children like 
human vultures on the back stoop or in the 
kitchen, waiting to lick the ice-cream freezer 
and to devour the bits of cake and chicken- 
salad that are left over. Colonel Morrison 
told usthat no child was ever known to adorn 
the back yard of the Conklin home while a 
social cataclysm was going on, but that when 
Mrs. Morrison entertained the Ladies Liter- 
ary League, children from the holy Conklin 
family went home from his back porch with 
their faces smeared with chicken croquettes, and their 
hands sticky with jelly-cake! ce 
This story never gained general circulation in town, bub 
even if it had been known of all men it would not have” 
shaken the faith of the devotees. For they did not smile 
when Priscilla Winthrop began to refer to old Frank Hagan, 
who came to milk the Conklin cow and curry the Conklin 
horse, as ‘“‘Francois, the man,”’ and to call the girl who did 
the cooking and general housework “‘Cosette, the maid,” 
though every one of the dozen other women in town whom ~ 
“‘Cosette, the maid’’ had worked for knew that her name 
was Fanny Ropes. And shortly after that the homes ol 
the rich and the great over on the Hill above Main Street 
began to fill with Lisettes and Nanons and Fanchons, and 
Mrs. Julia Neal Worthington called her girl “‘Grisette,” 
explaining that they had always had a Grisette about the 
house since her mother first went to housekeeping in 
Peoria, Illinois, and it sounded so natural to hear the name 
that they always gave it to a new servant. This story 
came to the office through the Young Prince, who chuckled 
over it during the whole hour he consumed in writing Ez a 
Worthington’s obituary. Z 
Miss Larrabee says that the death of Ezra Worthington 
marks such a distinct epoch in the social life of the town 
that we must set down here—even if the narrative of the 
Conklins halts for a moment —how the Worthingtons rose 
and flourished. Julia Neal, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Neal—who lost the ‘‘O”’ before his name some place be- 
tween the docks of Dublin and the west bank of the Mis- 
souri River—was for ten years principal of the ward school 
in that part of our town known as ‘‘ Arkansaw,”’ where he ' 
term of service is still remembered as the “‘reign of terror.” 
It was said of her then that she could whip any man in the 
ward —and would do it if he gave hera chance. The san 
manner which made the neighbors complain that J 
Neal carried her head too high later in life, when she had 
money to back it, gave her what the women of the State 
Federation called a ‘“‘regal air.” In her early thirties she 
married Ezra Worthington, bachelor, twenty years her 
senior. Ezra Worthington was at that time, and had been 
for twenty years before, and continued until his death, 
proprietor of the Worthington Poultry and Produce Com- 
mission Company, owner of the stock yards, president of 
the Worthington State Bank, vice-president, treasurer an¢ 
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ral manager of the Worthington Mercantile Company, 
and owner of five brick buildings on Main Street. He 
bought one suit of clothes every five years whether he 
needed it or not, never let go of a dollar until the Goddess 
of Liberty on it was black in the face, and died rated ‘“‘Aa 
$350,000” by all the commercial agencies in the country. 
And the first thing Mrs. Worthington did after the funeral 
was to telephone to the bank for a hundred dollars. 

The next important thing she did was to put a heavy; 
immovable granite monument over the deceased so that 
he would not be restless, and then she built what is known 
in our town as the Worthington Palace. It makes the 
Markley mansion which cost $25,000 looklikea barn. The 
Worthingtons in the life of Ezra had ventured no further 
into the social whirl of the town than to entertain the new 
Presbyterian preacher at tea, and to lend their lawn for a 
social to the King’s Daughters, sending a bill in to the 
society for the eggs used in the coffee and the gasoline 
cased in heating it. 

_ To the howling dervishes who surrounded Priscilla Win- 
throp the Worthingtons were as mere Christian dogs. It 
was not until three years after Ezra Worthington’s death 
‘that the glow of the rising Worthington sun began to be 
seen in the Winthrop mosque. During those three years 
‘Mrs. Worthington had bought and read four different sets 
of the best hundred books, had consumed the Chautauqua 
course, had prepared and delivered for the Social Science 
Club, which she organized, five papers ranging in subject 


from the Home Life of Rameses I, through a Survey of 
the Forces Dominating Michael Angelo, to the Influence 
of Esoteric Buddhism on Modern Political Tendencies. 
More than that, she had been elected president of the City 
Federation of Clubs, and, being a delegate to the National 
Federation from the State, was talked of for the State 
Federation presidency. It was when the State Federation 
met in our town, and Mrs. Worthington gave a reception 
for the delegates in the Worthington Palace, a feature of 
which was a concert by a Kansas city organist on the new 
pipe-organ she had erected in the music-room of her house. 
Despite the fact that the devotees of the Priscilla shrine 
said that the crowd was distinctly mixed and not at all 
representative of our best social grace and elegance, there 
is no question but that Mrs. Worthington’s reception made 
a strong impression on the town. The fact that, as Miss 
Larrabee said, ‘‘ Priscilla Winthrop was so nice about it,” 
also may be regarded as ominous. But the women who 
lent Mrs. Worthington the spoons and forks for the occasion 
were delighted, and formed a phalanx about her, which 
made up in numbers what it might have lacked in distinc- 
tion. Yet while Mrs. Worthington was in Europe the 
faithful routed the phalanx, and Mrs. Conklin returned 
from her summer in Duxbury with half a carload of old 
furniture from Harrison Sampson’s shop and gave a talk 
on ‘‘Heppelwhite in New England.” 

Miss Larrabee reported the affair for our paper, giving 
the small list of the guests and the long line of refreshments 
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—which included alligator-pear salad, right out of the 
Smart Set Cook Book. Moreover, when Jefferson ap- 
peared in Topeka that fall, Priscilla Winthrop, who had 
met him through some of her Duxbury friends in Boston, 
had him run down fora luncheon with her and the members 
of the royal family who surrounded her. It was the proud 
boast of the defenders of the Winthrop faith in town that 
week that, though twenty-four people sat down to the table, 
not only did all the men wear frock coats—not only did 
Uncle Charley Haskins of String Town wear the old Win- 
throp butler’s livery without a wrinkle in it and with only 
the faint odor of moth-balls to mingle with the perfume of 
the roses—but (and here the voices of the followers of the 
prophet dropped in awe) not a single knife or fork or spoon 
or napkin was borrowed! After that, when any of the 
sisterhood had occasion to speak of the absent Mrs. Worth- 
ington, whose house was filled with new mahogany and 
brass furniture, they called her the Duchess of Grand 
Rapids, which gave them much comfort. 

But joy is short lived, and when Mrs. Worthington came 
back from Europe and opened her house to the City Fed- 
eration, and gave a colored lantern-slide lecture on ‘“‘An 
Evening with the Old Masters,’”’ serving punch from her 
own cut-glass punch bowl instead of renting the hand- 
painted crockery bowl of the queensware store, the old dull 
pain came back into the hearts of the dwellers in the inner 
circle. Then just in the nick of time Mrs. Conklin went to 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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WAS Mrs. Athelstone who 
came through the doorway. 
She was all in white, a soft, 
silken white, which floated about 
ner like a cloud, drifting back 
‘rom her bare arms and throat, 
and suggesting the rounded outlines of her limbs. 
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Her black hair, 


A TALE OF OLD EGYPT AND 
LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 


Cop) right, 1906, by George Horace Lorimer. Copyright in Great Britain 


worked. There was something 
methodical in her movements 
now that woke a new interest in 
Simpkins. ‘‘What the dickens 
can she be up to?” he thought. 

She had lit a lamp, and had 


shaded it, so that its rays were contracted ina circle on the floor. 


oraided, hung below her waist, and from her forehead the golden 
ep bound back the curls. Her arms were full of roses—yellow, 
hite and red. 
_ For an uncertain moment she stood just within the hall, bathed 
‘n the light that shone through from her apartments. Then she 
slosed the door and walked toward the veil. As she came through 
the shafts of light from the windows, her gown was stained with 
‘rimson spots. She was at the altar now, and Simpkins could no 
onger see her without changing his position. Stealthily he edged 
ilong, careless of the statue just behind him. As he parted the 
‘olds of the veil he saw that the altar was heaped with flowers. 
lust beyond, the light playing fantastically on her upturned face, 
stood Mrs. Athelstone. 
| Simpkins closed the veil abruptly. There came to him the re- 
nembrance of the time when the boy had pulled the cat’s tail, her 
‘ger and her curious exclamation; and again, the repetition of it 
n his case, when he had handled the mummy of Amosis roughly; 
d her affectation of Egyptian symbols as ornaments. ‘‘She’s 
he simon-pure Blavatsky all right,’ he concluded, as he pieced 
hese things into what he had just seen. ‘All others are base 
mitations.” 
| The reporter had gathered from his little reading that behind 
“hese monstrous gods and this complex symbolism there was some- 
ching near akin to Christianity in a few great essentials, and he 
derstood how a woman of Mrs. Athelstone’s temperament, en- 
srossed in the study of these things and living in these surround- 
S, might be affected by them. Even he, shrewd, hard Yankee 
at he was, had felt the influence of the place, and there was that 
ehind him then which made his heart beat quicker at the thought 
When he looked out again Mrs. Athelstone was gone. He was 
patient to get to his work in the storeroom; but first he peeped 
into make sure that she had returned to herroom. She was 
ill in the hall, walking about in the corner where she ordinarily 
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From a cupboard let into the wall she was taking bottles and 
brushes, a roll of linen bandages and some boxes of pigments. 
After laying these on the floor, she walked over to the big, black 
mummy case, and pushed until she had turned it around with its 
face to the wall. 

What heathen game was this? Simpkins’ interest increased, 
and he poked his head out boldly from the sheltering veil. 

Mrs. Athelstone was standing directly in front of the case now, 
pulling and tugging in an effort to bring it down on her shoulders. 
Finally, she managed to tilt it toward her, and then, straining, she 
lowered it, until it rested flat on the floor. 

“Sorry I couldn’t have lent a hand,” thought the gallant 
Simpkins; ‘‘the old buck must weigh a ton. Now what’s she both- 
ering around that passé, three-thousand-years-dead sport for?” 

Her back was toward him; so, cautious and catlike, he stole from 
behind the veil and glided to the shelter of a post not ten feet from 
her. He peered around it eagerly. Still panting from her efforts, 
she was on her knees beside the case, fumbling a key in the Yale 
lock, a curious anachronism which Simpkins, in his cleaning, had 
found on all the more valuable mummy cases. 

The lid was of sycamore wood, comparatively light, and she lifted 
it without trouble. Then the rays of the lamp shone full into the 
open case, and Simpkins looked over the shoulders of the kneeling 
woman at the mummy of a man who had stood full six feet in life. 
He stared long at the face, seeking in those shriveled features a 
reason for the horror which grew in him as he gazed, trying to build 
back into life again that thing which once had beena man. For 
there was something about it which seemed different from those 
Egyptians of whom he had read. Slowly the vaguely familiar fea- 
tures filled out, until Simpkins saw—not the swarthy, low-browed 
face of an Egyptian king, but the ruddy, handsome face of an 
Englishman, and—at last he was sure, a face like that of a photo- 
graph in his pocket. And in that same moment there went through 
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his mind a sentence from the curious picture-letter: “That 
thing that I have to do is about done.” 

Already, in his absorption, he had started out from the 
shelter of the pillar, and now he crept forward. He was 
almost on her, and she had heard nothing, seen nothing, 
but suddenly she felt him coming, and turned. And as her 
eyes, full of fear in the first startled consciousness of dis- 
covery, met his, he sprang at her, and pinioned her arms to 
her side. But only fora moment. Fear fought with her, 
and by a mighty effort she half shook herself free. 

Simpkins found himself struggling desperately now to 
regain his advantage. And already his greater strength 
was telling, when the lamp crashed over, leaving them in 
darkness, and he felt the blow of a heavy body striking his 
back. Claws dug through his clothes, deep into his flesh. 
Something was at his head now, biting and tearing, and 
the warm blood was trickling down into his eyes. A 
stealthy paw reached round for his throat. He could feel 
its silken surface passing over his bare flesh, the unsheath- 
ing of its steel to strike, and, as it sank into his throat, he 
seized it, loosening his hold on Mrs: Athelstone, quite care- 
less of her in the pain and menace of that moment. 

Still clutching the great black cat, though it bit and tore 
at his hands, he gained his feet. In the darkness he could 
see nothing but two blazing eyes, and not until the last 
spark died in them did his fingers relax. Then, with a 
savage joy, he threw the limp body against the altar of Isis, 
and turned to see what had become of Mrs. Athelstone. 
She lay quite still where he had left her, a huddled heap 
of white upon the floor. 

Simpkins righted and lit the overturned lamp and lifted 
the unconscious woman into a chair. There he bound her, 
wrapping her about with the linen bandages, until she was 
quite helpless to move. The obsidian eyes of the mummy 
seemed to follow him as he went about his task. Annoyed 
by their steady regard, he threw a cloth over the face and 
sat down to wait for the woman to come back to life. 


vil 
ees her gown was torn and spotted with his blood, 
Mrs. Athelstone had never looked more lovely. But 

Simpkins was quite unmoved by the sight of her beauty. 
His infatuation for her, his personal interest in her even, 
had puffed out in that moment when he had discovered in 
the mummied face a likeness to Doctor Athelstone. He 
was regarding her now simply as ‘‘material,” and fixing 
in his mind each detail of her appearance, that he might 
the more effectively describe her in his story. And 
what a splendid one it was! The Blavatsky ‘‘spread,” 
with the opportunity which it afforded to ridicule two 
rather well-known women—that was good stuff; the 
scandal which had unfolded as he worked—that was bet- 
ter still; but this ‘‘mysterious murder,” with its novel 
features—this was the superlative of excellence in Yellow 
Journalism. ‘‘Talk about Teddy’s luck,” thought the 
reporter; ‘chow about the luck of Simp., old boy?” 

He looked at his watch anxiously. He had plenty 
of time --the paper did not go to press untiltwo. Re- 
lieved, he glanced toward Mrs. Athelstone again. How 
still she was! She was taking an unreasonably long 
time about coming to! The shadows in the room began 
tocreep in on him again, and to oppress him with a vague 
fear, now that he was sitting inactive. He got up, but 
just then the woman stirred, and he settled down again. 

Slowly she recovered consciousness and looked about 
her. Her eyes sought out Simpkins last, and as they 
rested on him a flash of anger lit them up. Simpkins 
returned their stare unflinchingly. They had quite 
lost their power over him. 

“So you’rea thief, Simpkins—and I thought you looked 
so honest,’”’ she said, contempt and anger in her voice. 

“Not at all,” Simpkins answered, relieved and grate- 
ful that she had only suspected him of being a thief, 
that there had been no tears, no pleadings, no hys- 
terics; ‘‘I’m nothing of the sort. I’m only your clerk.” 

‘Then what are you doing here at this time of night? 
Andwhy didyouattackme? Whyhaveyou boundme?”’ 

‘‘T’ll be perfectly frank, Mrs. Athelstone.” (Simpkins 
always prefaced a piece of duplicity by asseverating 
hisinnocence of guile.) ‘‘I’ve blundered on something in 
there,’ and he motioned vaguely toward the floor, ‘‘that 
is reason enough for binding you and turning you over 
to the police, sorry as I should be to take such a step.” 

‘‘And that something?” 

““The body of your husband.” 

“You beastly little cad,’’ began Mrs. Athelstone, 
anger flaming in her face again. Then she stopped 
short, and her expression went to one of extreme terror. 
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The change was not lost on Simpkins. ‘“‘That’s better,” 
he said. ‘‘Ifa fellow has to condone murder to meet your 
standards of what’s a perfect little gentleman, you can 
count me out. Now just you make up your mind that 
repartee won’t take us anywhere, and let’s get down to 
cases. There may be, I believe there are, extenuating 
circumstances. Tell him the whole truth and you'll find 
Simp. your friend, cad or no cad.” 

As he talked, Mrs. Athelstone regained her composure, 
and when he was through she asked calmly enough: ‘‘And 
because you’ve blundered on something you don’t under- 
stand, something that has aroused your silly suspicions, 
you would turn me over to the police?”’ 

“It’s not a silly suspicion, Mrs. Athelstone, but a cinch. 
I know your husband was murdered there,” and he 
pointed to the altar. ‘‘And you’re not innocent, though 
how guilty morally I’m not ready to say. There may be 
something behind it all to change my present determina- 
tion; that depends on whether you care to talk to me. or 
would rather take the third degree at headquarters.”’ 

“But you really have made a frightful mistake,” she 
protested, not angrily now, but rather soothingly. 

‘Then I’ll have to call an officer; perhaps he can set us 
straight.’”’ And he stood up. 

‘Sit down,” she implored. ‘‘Let me explain.” 

‘“‘That’s the way to talk; you’ll find it’ll do you good 
to loosen up,” and Simpkins sat down, exulting that he 
was not to miss the most striking feature of his story. 
Until it was on the wire, and the New York papers had gone 
to press, he had as little use for officers as Mrs. Athelstone. 
‘‘Remember,” he added, as he leaned back to listen, 
‘that I know enough now to pick out any fancy-work.” 

“It’s really absurdly simple. The cemented surface of 
this mummy had been damaged, as you can see ue 
Mrs. Athelstone began, but Simpkins broke in roughly: 

“Come, come, there’s no use doping out any more of 
that stuff to me. I want the facts.’ He was on his 
feet now, shaking his fist at the woman, and he noticed 
with satisfaction that she had shrunk back in her chair 
till the linen bandages hung loosely across her breast. 

““Yes—yes—I’ll tell,” was the trembling answer; “‘only 
do sit down,” and then after a moment’s pause, in which 
she seemed to be striving to compose herself, she began: 

“J sir, was a queen, Nefruari, whom they called the good 
and glorious woman.” And she threw back her head 
proudly and paused. 

This was better than he had dared hope. Yet it was 
what he had half believed; she was quite mad. He felt 
relieved at this final proof of it. After all, it would have 
hurt him to send this woman to ‘‘the chair’’; but there 
would be no condemned cell for her; only the madhouse. 
It might be harder for her; but it made it easier for him. 
He nodded a grave encouragement for her to continue. 

“This is my mummy,” she went on, nodding toward the 
gilded case, ‘‘the shell from which my soul fled three 
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Enlarging on the Certainty of One’s Sin Finding One Out, 
Provided it were Assisted by a Banner Reporter 


Since then it has been upon its 
wanderings, living in birds and beasts, that the “ | 


thousand years ago. 


Osiris might be done.” | 

Again she paused, pleased, apparently, with the respect- 

ful interest which Simpkins showed. And he was ain 
k 


ested; for his reading on early Egyptian beliefs enabled him — 
to follow the current of her madness and to trace it back to _ 


its sources. So he nodded again, and she continued: — 
“Through all those weary centuries, Amosis, my 
band, has been with me, first as king—ah! those da 
hundred-gated Thebes—and when at last my soul lod: 
in this body he found me out again. As boy and gir 
loved, as man and woman we were married. And thed 
that followed were as happy as those old days when ¥ 
ruled an empire. Not that we remembered then. 
memory of it all just came back to me two months ago. 
“Did you tell the Doctor about it?” asked Simpkir 
in the wheedling tone of a physician asking a child to 
out her tongue. 
“T tried to stir his memory gently, by careless hin 
word dropped here and there, recalling some bright 
umph of his reign, some splendid battle, but there was 
response. And so I waited, hoping that of itself | 
memory might quicken, as mine had.” i a 
“Did Brander know anything about this creel 
dinary swapping around of souls?”’ Sf 
“Not then ——” began the woman, but Simpkins cut her 
short by jumping to his feet with a cry of ‘‘ What’s that!” 
and his voice was sharp with fear. For in that sile 
second, while he waited for her answer, he had heard a 
noise there in the hall, the sound of stealthy feet behind th: 
veil, and he had seen the woman’s eyes gleam camp 
Again the terror that had mastered him an hour before 
leaped into life, and quakingly he faced the darkn 
But hesaw nothing—only the shifting shadows, the crimson 
blotches crawling on the veil, and the vague outlines of the 
coffined dead. 
He looked back to the woman. Her face was masklike. 
It must have been a fancy, a vibration of his own tense 
nerves. But none the less, he rearranged the light, that 
while its rays shone clear on Mrs. Athelstone, he might be 
in the shadow, and set his chair back close against the wall, 
that both the woman and the hall might be well in his eye. 
And when he sat down again one hand clutched tight the 
butt of a revolver. 
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Vill 
>A Gay seem strangely disturbed, Simpkins,’’ said Mrs. 
Athelstone quietly; but he fancied that there was 
a note of malicious pleasure in her voice. ‘‘Has anythi 2 
happened to alarm you?” P ' 
“‘T thought I heard a slight noise, as if something were 
moving behind me. Perhaps a mummy was breaking yut 
of its case,” he answered, but his voice was scarce steady 
enough for the flippancy of his speech. 
“Hardly that,” was the serious answer; “but i 
might have been my cat, Rameses.”’ 
“Not unless it was Rameses II, because—well, it 
didn’t sound like a cat,’’ he wound up, guiltily con- 
scious of his other reason for certainty on this point. 
‘‘Perhaps Isis has climbed down from her pedestal to 
stretch herself,” and he smiled, but his eyes were at 
ious, and he shot a furtive glance toward the veil. 
“It’s hardly probable,”’ was the calm reply. 
“What? Can’t the thing use its legs, too?” 
“Ah! then you know——” g 
‘Yes: she reached for me when I was dusting Al 
off, but I kicked harder than Doctor Athelstone 
suppose, and so touched the spring twice.” 
“You beast!” . 
‘Well, let it go at that,’ Simpkins assented. “Al 
let’s hear the rest.’”” He was burning with impat 
to reach the end and get away, back to noisy, crowd 
Broadway. : : 
But Mrs. Athelstone answered nothing, only loo 
off toward the altar. It almost seemed as if she wail 
for something. 
“Go on,’’ commanded Simpkins, stirred to rout 
ness by his growing uneasiness. : 
“You will not leave while yet you may?” and now 
her tone doubled the threat of her words. 
“No, not till I’ve heard it all,” he answered d 
gedly, and gripped the butt of his revolver tighter. — 
though he told himself that her changed manner, 1 
new confidence, was the freak of a madwoman, do 
deep he felt that it portended some evil thing for 
knew it, and would not go, could not go; for he 
not pass the ambushed terror of that altar. —— 


“You still insist?” the woman asked with rising anger. 
‘So be it. Learn then the fate of meddlers, of dogs who 
are to penetrate the mysteries of Isis.”’ 
Simpkins took his eyes from her face and glanced me- 
anically toward the veil. But he looked back suddenly, 
d caught her signaling with a swift motion of her head to 
mething in the darkness. There could be no mistake 
this time. And following her eyes he saw a form, black 
and shapeless, steal along to the nearest post. 
| Revolver in hand he leaped up and back, upsetting his 
chair. The thing remained hidden. He cleared the par- 
sitioning sarcophagus at a bound, and, sliding and backing, 
veached the centre of the hall, never for one instant taking 
ais eyes from that post or lowering his revolver. Step by 
step, back between the pillars he retreated, stumbling 
feerd the door and safety. 
Half-way, he heard the woman hiss: “‘Stop him! Don’t 
et him escape!”’ And he saw the thing dart from behind 
vhe post. In the uncontrollable madness of his fear he 
qurled, instead of firing, his revolver 
at it, and turned and ran. 
, Tapping lightly on the flags behind, 
he heard swift feet. It was coming, it 
yas gaining, but he was at the door, 
vhrough it, and had slammed it safely 
oehind him. A leap, a bound, and he 
was through the antechamber, and, as 
vhe door behind him opened, he was 
slipping out into the passageway. He 
went down the stairs in great jumps. 
Thank God! he had left the street door 
unlocked. But already the sound of 
oursuit had stopped, and he reached 
she open air safely. 
_ Down the deserted street to Broad- 
vay he ran. There he hailed a cab and 
lirected the driver to the telegraph of- 
ice. Then he leaned back and looked 
t the garish lights, the passing cabs, 
the theatre crowds hurrying along home, 
aughing and chatting as if the world 
eld no such horror as that which he had 
vustescaped. That madwoman’s words 
‘ang through his brain, drowning out 
vhe voices of the street; the tapping 
of those flying feet sounded in his ears 
tbove the rattle of the cab. That or 
‘his must be unreal; yet how far off 
oth seemed. 
Gradually the rough jolting of the 
b shook him back to a sense of his 
— and their safety. He be- 
ran to regain his nerve, and to busy 
uimself knotting the strands of the story 
nto aconnected narrative. And when, 
i few minutes later, he handed a mes- 
jage to the manager of the telegraph 
ffice and demanded a clear wire into 
fhe Banner Office, he was quite the old 
oreezy Simpkins. 
Then, coat off, a cigar between his 
h, he sat down beside the operator 
nd began to write his story, his flying 
ingers keeping time with the clicking 
nstrument. He made no mention of 
he fears that had beset him in the hall 
d the manner of his exit from it. But 
there was enough and to spare of the 
lramatic in what he sent. After a sen- 
‘ational half-column of introduction, 
itting the murder on Mrs. Athelstone, 
ind enlarging on the certainty of one’s 
‘in finding one out, provided it were 
issisted by a Banner reporter, he swung 
nto the detailed story, dwelling on the 
yoman’s madness and sliding over the 
Jetails of the murder as muchas possible. 
Then he described how, for more than 
4 month, Mrs. Athelstone had labored 
over the body, hiding it for days in the 
empty case, and dragging it out nights, until she had fin- 
hed it, with the exception of some detail about the head, 
nto a faithful replica of the mummy of Amosis, the origi- 
al of which she had no doubt burned. It all madea vivid 
tory; for never had his imagination been in such working 
der, and never had it responded more generously to his 
temands uponit. About half-past two in the morning he 
inished his fourth column and concluded his story with: 
_ “So this awful confession of madness and murder ended. 
left the woman bound and helpless, sitting in her chair, 
er victim at her feet, to wait the coming of the police.” 
hen he added to Naylor personally, “‘Going notify police 
ieadquarters now and go back to hall.” 
| Naylor, who had been reading the copy page by page 
came from the wire, and who, naturally, was taking a 
ore cold-blooded view of the case than Simpkins, tele- 
iphed back: ‘‘What share did Brander have in actual 
urder? You don’t bring that out in story.” 
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“Couldn’t get it out of her,’ Simpkins sent back, 
truthfully enough. 

“Find out,”’ was the answer. ‘‘Get back to hall quick. 
Brander may have looked in while you were gone. Will 
hold enough men for an extra.” 

Simpkins called a cab and started for police headquarters 
at breakneck speed, but on the way he stopped at Brander’s 
rooms; for a miserable suspicion was growing in his brain. 
“Tf that really was Isis,’’ he was thinking, ‘‘it’s funny 
she didn’t nail me before I got to the door, even with the 
start I had.” 

On his representation that he had called on a matter of 
life and death the janitor admitted him to Brander’s rooms. 
They were empty, and the bed had not been slept in. 


IX 
16 WAS well after three o’clock when Simpkins, an 
officer on either side, entered the Oriental building 
again, and hurried up the stairs to the Society’s office. 


EE CHENG 


Suddenly She Felt Him Coming, and Turned 


There they were halted, for Simpkins had left his key 
sticking in the spring lock inside and slammed the door 
behind him, a piece of carelessness over which the officers 
were greatly exercised; for he had not confided to them 
that he had started off in a hurry. In the end, they sent 
the door crashing in with their shoulders and preceded 
Simpkins—and he was scrupulously polite about this—into 
the antechamber. 

There an incandescent lamp over the youth’s desk gave 
them light and Simpkins momentary relief. The men 
used hard language when they found the second door 
in the same condition as the first, but Simpkins took 
their rating meekly. They tried their shoulders again, but 
the oak was stout and long withstood their assaults. When 
it yielded at last it gave way suddenly, and they all tum- 
bled pell-mell into the hall. Simpkins jumped up with 
incredible agility, and was back in the lighted antechamber 
before the others had struggled to their feet. Suddenly 
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they stopped swearing. Theylookedaroundthem. Then 
they, too, stepped back into the antechamber. 

“Ain’t there any way of lighting this place?” asked one 
of them rather sullenly. 

“Nothing but three incandescents over the desk,” 
answered Simpkins. 

“Use your lantern, then, Tom; come on now, young 
feller, and show us where this woman is,” he said roughly, 
and he pushed Simpkins through the door. 

As the officers followed him, he fell back between them 
and linked his arms through theirs. And silently they 
advanced on the altar, a grotesque and rather unsteady 
trio, the bull’s-eyes on either side flashing ahead into the 
darkness. 

“The lamp’s still burning,” whispered Simpkins. They 
were far enough into the hall now to see the glow from it 
in the corner. ‘Flash your lights around those pillars, 
boys. There, over there!” 

The bull’s-eyes jumped about searching her out. 
“There! now! Hold still!” cried Simp- 
kins as they focused on the chair. 

The black mummy lay as he had left 
it, the cloth still on the face, but the chair 
was empty. Straight to the veil the 
reporter ran, and pulled the cord. Light 
broke from above, and beat down on an 
altar heaped with dying roses and the 
statue of awoman,’smiling. And at her 
feet there crouched a great black cat, 
that arched its back and snarled at 
Simpkins. 


Beyond, the lights were still burning 
in Mrs. Athelstone’sapartment, but there 
was no one in the rooms. Some opened 
drawers in the bureau and the absence 
of her toilet articles from the table told 
of preparations for a hasty flight. 

They did not linger long over their 
examination of the rooms. But after 
replacing the broken doors as best they 
could and sealing them, they went out by 
the main entrance to question the watch- 
man, whom they found dozing in his 
chair. 

Had he seen anything of Mrs. Athel- 
stone? Sure; he’d called a cab for her 
about an hour ago and she’d driven off 
with her brother. 

“Her brother!” echoed Simpkins. 

“Yep,” yawned the watchman; “‘you 
know him—parson—Doctor Brander. 
What’s up?” 

“Nothing,” Simpkins returned sourly, 
but to himself he added, ‘‘Oh, hell!” 


xX 

NCE in the street again, after a 
word of explanation to the watch- 
man, the officers and Simpkins sepa- 
rated, they to report and send out an 
alarm for Mrs. Athelstone and Brander, 
he to call up his office before rejoining 
them. His exultation over his beat was 
keyed somewhat lower, now that he un- 
derstood what Brander’s real interest 
in Mrs. Athelstone was. Mentally, he 
wrung the neck of Buttons for not hav- 
ing known it; figuratively, he kicked 
himself for not having guessed it; liter- 
ally, he damned his employers for their 
British reserve, their cool assumption 
that because he was their clerk he was 
not interested in their family affairs. 
““Cuss ’em for snobs,” he wound up fi- 
nally, a deep sense of his personal griev- 
ance stirring his sociable Yankee soul. 

Of course, this sickening brother and 
sister business wouldn’t touch the main 
fact of the story, but it knocked the 
“love motive’”’ and the ‘‘heart interest’’ higher than a 
kite, utterly ruining some of his prettiest bits of writing, 
besides letting him in for a call-down from Naylor. Still, 
the old man couldn’t be very hard on him—he’d under- 
stand that some trifling little inaccuracies were bound to 
creep into a great big story like this, dug out and worked 
up by one man. 

At this more cheerful conclusion, a newsboy, crying his 
bundle of still damp papers, came along, and Simpkins 
hailed him eagerly. Standing under a lamp on the corner, 
skipping from front page to back, then from head to head 
inside, with an eye skilled to catch at a glance the stories 
which a loathed contemporary had that the Banner had 
missed, he ran through the bunch. The Sun—not a line 
about Athelstone in it. Bully! The American—he was 
alittle afraid of the American. Safeagain. The World— 
Sam Blythe’s humorous descriptive story of the convention 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Inside tips seldom come out. 

€@ The road to failure is full of ruts. 

€ Marry for money, and starve for love. 

© The calm man is his own cyclone cellar. 

€ An ounce of to-morrow is worth a pound of yesterday. 


@ Hanging is too good for some men, and a lot of pictures. 


€ You can kill a play, but you can’t make the ghost walk. 
© One-half the world doesn’t care how the other half lives. 


© Aimlessness spends its time going nowhere and coming 
back. 


@ The water wagon is a reliable vehicle that travels on dry 
land. 


€ A “gooseberry” is a cross between a chaperon and a 
catspaw. 


€ Modern religion includes the bathtub as well as the bap- 
tismal font. 


€ The trouble with an elastic conscience is that it is apt to 
fly back and sting you. 


€ An optimist sees a silver lining to every cloud; a pessi- 
mist bites the silver to see if it is real. 


€ The ‘‘cream”’ of society is so called, not so much because 
it is at the top as beeause it is a little off color. 


@ Flattery is to conversation what the kiss is to love- 
making: of the least value, but valued the most. 


¢€ As usual, the people get the worst of it. 
politicians did travel some. 


With passes the 
Now they stay around home. 


@ Inthe last month of last year the House of Representa- 
tives received over ten thousand bills: In the first month 
of the new year—well, a man doesn’t have to be elected to 
Congress to have some things come his way. 


The Federal Judge 


FTER several years’ effort and a large expenditure the 
Interior Department procured the indictment of two 
rich cattlemen in Nebraska who had unlawfully inclosed a 
quarter of a million acres of public land. The court sen- 
tenced them to pay a fine of $300 each and to remain in the 
custody of the United States marshal for six hours. The 
marshal, not being devoid of a sense of humor, carried out 
the sentence by appointing the culprit’s attorney a special 
deputy to take charge of them for the six penitential hours 
—which they spent without any such physical hardships 
as would be likely to undermine their constitutions. The 
President thereupon dismissed the marshal and the dis- 
trict attorney who conducted the prosecution —which was 
as far as he could go in evidence of his disapproval of the 
joke. 
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The case interestingly illustrates an odd feature of our 
Government system—that is, the peculiar position occu- 
pied by a Federal judge. He is by far the mightiest figure 
with whom the vast majority of us ever come in contact. 
What the President and the Senate do may affect our feel- 
ings, and, after a time, have some influence upon our pros- 
perity. But they are really remote and have no such 
power upon us in our daily walks as the Federal judge has, 
and exercises. If there is a strike his injunction forbids 
us to go in certain places and speak in a certain manner. 
Very often his decree cancels the laws we have made in our 
legislature. Not long ago a Federal judge set aside the 
whole tax machinery of a sovereign State, backed by a 
decision of its Supreme Court, by simply saying that he 
would intervene with a restraining order if his views were 
not accepted. 

But this immensely powerful official is practically not 
accountable to anybody. After the ill-advised attempt 
to impeach Judge Swayne last winter nothing short of some 
gross malfeasance would set in motion the only process 
there is for bringing him to account. Altogether, he makes 
an odd imperial cog in the democratic machine. 


Unhappy Secretary Shaw 


a eae SHAW’S elastic currency plan has re- 
ceived so much criticism that he will not mind a little 
more. Jacob H. Schiff disapproves it—and offers a sub- 
stitute of his own. 

There are two kinds of elastic currency schemes. The 
Wall Street kind would increase the profits of banking 
and facilitate speculation. The Washington kind would 
relieve the Secretary of the Treasury from his unpleasant 
duty and save him and the President from some newspaper 
criticism. Doubtless these objects seem desirable to the 
persons immediately interested; but they do not particu- 
larly appeal to the country at large and are not likely to 
impress Congress. 

In summer the country’s surplus money flows to New 
York and finds employment largely in loans to stock spec- 
ulators. Usually in the autumn the country can use its 
money at home, so recalls it from Wall Street, and often a 
stringency results there, which the Government can re- 
lieve by depositing Treasury funds in the banks. The duty 
of deciding whether such a deposit shall be made devolves 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury. No Secretary has 
found this duty pleasant. If he makes the deposit, he may 
be accused of helping stock gamblers. If he withholds it, 
disorders that will embarrass legitimate business may 
follow. : 

This is disagreeable; but it is one of the unavoida- 
ble responsibilities of the office. It is conceivable that a 
Secretary might face it with a firm policy and clear con- 
science and let the newspapers say what they pleased. 

Mr. Shaw seems to have kept himself quite uniformly un- 
happy — between the fear that somebody would accuse him 
of helping speculators, and the fear that a serious embar- 
rassment to business would arise if he refused to help them. 
Mr. Schiff relates that the Secretary, in declining to adopt 
a certain course, said ‘‘he feared the criticism of the press.”’ 

Saving the Secretary from such criticism and thereby 
removing the only unpleasant feature of his job may be 
very desirable; but probably the nation will not care to 
embark on dubious currency experiments for that purpose. 

Mr. Shaw is an excellent man; but his excellence is at a 
frightful disadvantage in his present position. Friends 
of excellence will wish him success under happier condi- 
tions. 


Shutting Off the Passes 


E ARE anxiously waiting to hear that some powerful 
evangelical society has taken up the case of the trunk 
railroads to sustain them in this hour of travail. Re- 
pentance and reformation are difficult at best. The trunk 
roads have undertaken them in peculiarly trying conditions, 
and with the further important handicap that they are 
entirely without experience in that line. It would be a 
shame if they should fail. 

For many years the trunk roads followed the amiable 
practice of bidding for public favors to which they were not 
morally entitled by a generous distribution of passes, 
cheerfully assisting receptive law-makers in the little 
swindle of drawing mileage from public treasuries while 
riding free, and mellowing judicial and journalistic minds 
by gifts of a few dollars’ worth of transportation. Finally 
they realized that they had created a great bunco game of 
which they themselves were the victims. In the main, 
people took the passes, then voted, wrote and decided as 
they chose. So the roads repented, and cut off the passes 
the first of this year. 

Immediately a statesman at Washington advanced the 
plausible argument that, as the abolition of passes would 
result in a great saving to the roads, it would be proper for 
Congress to give the public the benefit by cutting off 
about ten million dollars from the appropriation for car- 
rying the mails. From some State capitals and other 
quarters came similar warnings. 
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In short, although the roads had, probably, derived littl | 
advantage from the pass system, it looked as though the | 
might derive plenty of disadvantages from abolishing | 
it. Though the wickedness was fruitless of benefits, the — 
reformation promised to bear an abundant harvest of | 
injuries. This, certainly, is a trying situation, in w ic 
the penitents should receive strong moral sympathy and 
support. ; 

By way of encouragement we may point out that the | 
advanced victim of alcoholism receives no pleasure from — 
the indulgence of his vice, but suffers the acutest pain from 
its discontinuance. Yet he must persist in that discontin- 
uance or fall to an even lower, more helpless and wretchec 
state, from which he can redeem himself only by harder 
and more painful struggles. - 


Another False Alarm $ 


RS. EDITH WHARTON has written an — 
clever book about some excessively stupid people, 
and, as the Abou-ben-Adhem of the best sellers, it is achiey- 
ing the first purpose of the novel witha purpose. There can 
be no two opinions about the popularity of her book, but 
we may, perhaps, be pardoned for venturing a minority re- 
port on the reason for that popularity. A number of emi- 
nent and amiable critics have hailed The House of Mirth as _ 
a great American novel. We venture to believe that iti 
not great; to hope that it isnot American. It hasa certain. 
style—a brilliant, hard veneer, like the frozen surface of a 
lake in midwinter, but there is nothing worth fishing for 
through the ice. 2 
Mrs. Wharton is the Mrs. Humphry Ward of America, 
These two women write about ‘‘nice people’? who lead 
rotten lives; you can see that they both dearly love a lord 
or his equivalent, even when they are holding up their hands 
in holy horror at his goings-on; and they both appeal to 
that large body of thoughtless women who like to play 
‘‘make-believe”’ think. oe | 
If the adjective great, asapplied to Mrs. Wharton’s book, 
is ill-chosen, is there any warrant for the American? The 
House of Mirth deals with a small set, within a small set, 
of New York society, who pride themselves on dressing like 
Parisians and living like Englishmen. Everything about 
them, down to their silly class pretensions, is made in 
England, France or Germany. For nothing that is Amer 
ican have they the slightest use, except the dollar of 
their daddies. And in their reverence for that they are 
European, not American. e 4 
We repeat that we cannot see why the book is called a 
great American novel; we suppose it is called The House of 
Mirth because ‘‘it is to laugh.” “i 


YerKes—a Type 3 
[2 POUED be worth suhile if onSiaee understand 
Charles T. Yerkes, who died the other day. He wasa 
great type. A whole library has been written about John 
D. Rockefeller, but no one has come within a mile of really 
explaining him. Morgan, Hill, the elder Armour and the 
like are often in print, but the heart of their mystery is not 
plucked out. We are told that Rockefeller succeeded by 
getting illegal freight rates; but that leaves us exactly 
where we were before, for nearly all his competitors were 
trying to do that. Many plunge together into a ruck of 
strife. Presently one emerges triumphant; the others 
beaten to their knees. Generally, the true explanation is 
not that the victor happened to seize such and such a 
weapon at such and such a moment, but that he had im | 
thing in his will which the others could not cope with- 
the mysterious quality of power by which one man domi- 
nates a hundred who are placed at equal advantage i 


other respects. 

For ten years Yerkes stood on Chicago’s neck. His 
street-railroad franchises were expiring. His reputation 
was bad. Worst of all, he was practically “‘broke,” con- 
fessedly owing more than he could pay. His creditors m t 
to dictate terms to him. He calmly told them what terms 
he would vouchsafe—and all of them accepted. With 
funds of the trunk street-car lines which he controlled, hi 
built a system of outlying trolleys, and coolly ns 3 
priated it as his personal property. Later he sold his inter 
est in the trunk roads for vastly more than it was WO! 
to an Eastern syndicate. The syndicate discovered tl 
it had got the worst of the deal, and threatened to enforce 
the undoubted equity of the trunk roads in the out 
trolleys. Yerkes laughed at them. They meekly p 
him $6,000,000 to relinquish the trolleys. Then, with 
roar of execration in the rear, he went to London, in 
entirely new field, dealing with an absolutely diff 
set of conditions, menaced by powerful opposition, 
drove his miles and miles of tubes by the power of his 
Many times his success hung on the turn of a hair; 
depended upon the yielding of a handful of men gathe 
in aroom. They yielded. 

An able man said: ‘‘Get in a room with Yerkes 
there is no getting away from him.” There was 
thing in his will that beat others down. Advanced 
gery may deal with this; but not legislation. 7 


ie fine tactical battle which 


| 
| 


developed in the House imme- 
diately after Congress convened 
in January furnishes a convenient 
illustration of the chess-game by 
which laws are made. 
The Administration— which means 
the President and Speaker Cannon’s 
House organization—was committed to two measures: 


first, the Two-State Bill, admitting Oklahoma and 


Indian Territory as one State, and New Mexico and 
Arizona as one; second, the Philippine Tariff Bill, which 
proposed to reduce the duty on tobacco and sugar ex- 
ported from the islands to this country, and thereby put 
a little tangible benevolence into our assimilation of 
them. The Republicans have a majority of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven in the House; but, at a party 
conference held before the holidays, only one hundred 
and ten of them voted for the Administration’s State- 
hood plans. Sixty-five voted against it—enough, if 
joined by the Democrats, to defeat it. 

The plan was to have the Committee on Rules, which 
exists for that purpose, report a rule shutting out all 
amendments to the Statehood Bill, and thereby graph- 
ically exemplify Mr. Williams’ taunt that the real pur- 
pose of the rules is not to gag the minority of the House, 
but to gag the minority of the Republicans. If this 
rule were adopted the House would then be obliged either 
to pass the Two-State Bill as it came from the committee, 


or defeat it, and deny Statehood to Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory, which are clearly entitled to it, as well as to 
Arizona and New Mexico. There is no objection anywhere 
to the joint admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
Some Arizona interests are fighting the joining of that 
Territory to New Mexico. Under the Administration plan 
-all must stand or fall together. 

Tawney, of Minnesota, was the leader of the House 
opponents to the Two-State Bill. He had taken a party 
of Congressmen down to the Southwest. People in sym- 
pathy with the object of such excursions call it a personal 
investigation, with the greatest respect. People out of 
sympathy contemptuously designate it a junket. The 
Tawney investigators, or junketers, met Arizona men of 
the class designated by those who like them as leading 
citizens and representatives of substantial interests, and 
by those who don’t like them as monopolists, tax-dodgers 
and despoilers of the people. Mr. Tawney came back 
convinced that it would be a great wrong to yoke the pro- 
gressive American population of Arizona with the Mexican- 
Indian breed of New Mexico. 


From the Forge to Congress 


R. TAWNEY is an able man who made himself accord- 
ing to the most approved plans. He was a black- 
smith, and studied law by the light of the forge—the tallow 
andle so picturesquely dear to tradition having unfor- 
tunately gone out of use before his time. He had had his 
battles in Congress both forand against the Administration, 
and in the last Presidential campaign he was in charge of 
the spellbinders’ bureau for the West. In short, he was a 
rather formidable opposition leader. Presumably Speaker 
Cannon did not forget that fact when he appointed the 
Minnesotan chairman of the Appropriation Committee— 
the most important and powerful office within his gift. 
This, of course, removed Tawney from the active leader- 
ship of the Statehood insurgents. 
_ The Philippine Tariff Bill was mildly opposed by some 
tobacco men, and very strenuously opposed by the beet- 
Sugar men, who alleged that to open our markets to 
Philippine sugar at ooly Oh 2 aly per cent. 3 the 
Dingley duty, as proposed, we i American 
grower of sugar bects compete with the iderad d 
Tabor of the islands, and ruin the ho it is not 
‘necessary to go into the figures on this point, since both 
Sides conclusively prove their case from them; nor to 
_ attempt an investigation as to whetherit would be the beet- 
"grower or the stockholder of the American Beet-Sugar 
Company who would suffer, if anybody suffered. The fact 
that the Beet-Sugar Company is not only a flourishing 
concern itself, but is commonly supposed to be controlled 
by fie still more flourishing Sugar Trust, is also beside the 
mar 


siatic 


2 mndustry. 


_ The point is that this opposition to the bill existed, and 


_ was led by Mr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, who would never 

See a free American farmer or trust stockholder sacrificed 
_ to heathen coolie labor if he could help it. It is Mr. Bab- 
_ ¢ock’s misfortune that he has that rotundity of person and 


_ that ruddy chubbiness of countenance which the cartoon- 


have led us to associate with stocks and bondsand high 


1 tariffs. The beet-sugar affair, like anything else, depends 


ely upon the point of view. The various persons who 
up here when its interests are threatened are either 
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unlightened patriots defending a great home industry, or 
brass-collared lobbyists, as you please. Of course, beet 
sugar had nothing to do with Statehood, except that both 
were opposed to Administration plans. On that sufficient 
ground they coalesced, Mr. Babcock taking the consoli- 
dated leadership. The proposition was that-the sugar men 
would assist in blocking the Statehood Bill if the anti- 
Statehood men would lend a hand in upsetting the Speaker’s 
Philippine Tariff program. On this statesmanlike basis 
some fast and tall caucusing was done, and the combina- 
tion gave out jubilantly that it had seventy members 
pledged—enough, with kindly Democratic help, to over- 
throw the Administration on both bills. 

About the worst legislative misfortune that can befall 
an Administration is to have its House organization 
wrecked. That body operates satisfactorily only when 
securely handcuffed. If the Speaker’s hold is once broken 
anything and everything may happen. This revolt might 
even imperil the railway-rate plan. It probably consti- 
tuted the most serious House situation that has confronted 
the governing party in some years. 

On the Saturday before the battle, therefore, Speaker 
Cannon laid aside the new jeans coat he is so justly 
proud of and devoted himself to strenuous labor, which he 
continued on the Sabbath day at his home, and resumed 
Monday in the Speaker’s room at theCapitol. He addressed 
himself especially to the younger and less experienced 
insurgents who were not yet hardened in their sin, care- 
fully pointing out to them the horrible example of other 
young men who had defied their party organization and 
never were heard of more; explaining that they were 
conspiring to betray the President and their party into the 
hands of thefoe. One young man came out of the Speaker’s 


room Monday, after listening to Uncle Joseph’s powerful | 


exhortation, with an expression half dazed, half wistful, 
as though he had been listening to a combination of a 
revivalist’s eall to the mourners’ bench and a court’s 
sentence of imprisonment for life at hard labor. 


Uncle Joe Gets Busy 


fas the Speaker decided to change the order of pro- 
cedure, and bring up the ee. Billfirst oe of 
the Statehood Bi dk ‘This, bee: 

#, and beeause the Democr 


the wee rats—Wwhose weu ale 
ould jl rh € 


UaT1 support needed ft ‘ther hilk— 
would not be so ands to defeat a measure rehich reduced 
the tariff as one that made two new Republican States. 
Visitors to the House were surprised to see Republican 
members objecting to perfectly inconsequential and per- 
functory committee bills concerning the District of Colum- 
bia. This was not, however, because the members were so 
vitally interested in the District, but because Mr. Babcock 
is chairman of the House Committee on the District. The 
objections were mild reminders that it can be made 
unpleasant for a man who fights his party organization. 

Mr. Littlefield introduced a small bill—not only inno- 
cent, but highly virtuous — prohibiting gambling in all 
Territories. A gentleman of Arizona, who has been active 
in opposing joint Statehood, enjoys the privilege of operat- 
ing some very remunerative games of chance out there. 
Perhaps it was his opposition to Statehood which reminded 
the Administration of the sinfulness of gambling. It was 
given out, too, that, if the fight on Statehood became too 
strenuous, Congress would have to see what it could do 
about raising the taxes on mines and railroads in the 
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THE MILL AT WASHINGTON 


Uncle Joseph’s Little Game of Chess 
BaeeW Well i PAY N E 


Southwest. So the pieces move on 
the chess-board—often with most 
surprising collateral results. 

Of course, the mere fact that cer- 
tain interests enjoy low taxes and 
other privileges under a territorial 
government may have nothing to do 
with their opposition to joint State- 

hood. You never can tell. Men have been actuated by 

sordid motives, however, even in regard to Arizona. A 

man who took an active part in having Arizona and 

New Mexico made two Territories instead of one left an 

odd diary in which he said the real object was to create 

twice as many jobs. He relates that the arrangement 
was concluded at a supper in Washington, and adds: 

“So the slate was made, but toward the last it oc- 
curred to my obfuscated brain that my name did not 
appear on it, and in the language of Daniel Webster I 
exclaimed: 

““*Gentlemen, what is to become of me?’ 

“Gourley politely replied: ‘Oh, we will make you 
Indian agent.’ 

“So the bill passed, and Lincoln signed all the com- 
missions, and the supper was paid for, and we were all 
happy, and Arizona was launched on the political sea.”’ 

It isa pleasure to add that the obfuscated diarist was 
duly made Indian agent —forty-odd years before Speaker 

Cannon undertook the gallant battle to keep the good ship 
from falling into the hands of the pirates. It is considered 
rather good form here to speak of sugar and piracy together. 
The great saccharine staple has seldom appeared at the 
Capitol except to make trouble. In the big fight over the 
Wilson Tariff Bill in Cleveland’s time it was the sugar 
schedule that was the storm centre—out of which arose the 
last Congressional investigation of charges of bribery. 

Senator Hunton, of Virginia, then testified that a Major 
Buttz had offered his son a fee of $25,000 if the father voted 
against the bill, and Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, said 
that Major Buttz had pointedly mentioned $14,000 to him. 
The Major, however, swore it was a mistake, and denied 
that he was the agent of any one who was trying to beat the 
bill, orthat he hadany money himself. Senator McPherson, 
of New Jersey, admitted that his son had intended to buy 
one thousand shares of sugar, but they had talked it over, 
and decided that it would be indelicate while the bill was 
pending. The telegram to buy had been written out, how- 
ever, and was overlooked, and a servant inadvertently 
sent it off—which led a grave Senator to remark: “‘We 
haven’t done anything to the Sugar Trust, but we’ve cer- 
tainly got McPherson’s hired girl on the run.” 


No Sons for the Senate 


Wee newspaper account about a long 
night conference between Senators and Sugar Trust 
magnates in a room in the Arlington Hotel, which was over- 
heard by awire manufacturer inthe next room, rather faded 
into thin air on the examination of the wireman. The net 
result of the inquiry — besides uncovering the delinquence of 
the servant—was that the newspaper correspondent was 
sent to jail for thirty days. 

It may become advisable, by the way, for Senators to 
give away their sons before assuming office. Recently, 
while the upper house has been poking away at Panama 
Canal affairs—with the amiable intention of taking from 
the President as much power as possible—it has developed 
that the Commission paid one Markel, of Nebraska, $10,000 
to give up a contract it had made with him to feed canal 
workmen—and that Mr. Markel had given a-job to a son 
of Senator Millard, of Nebraska, chairman of the Senate 

nr 2 1 GALES ig pro hably as im- 


portant as the Senate’s other discovery th : > custom 
duties which the President is collecting in Santo Domingo 
are being deposited in the National City Bank of New 
York—a Rockefeller concern. I suppose it might be dis- 
covered, with due diligence, that the kerosene with which 
the President starts the kitchen fire at the White House is 
made by the Standard Oil Company. 

Certainly, Mr. Roosevelt has been sufficiently unhappy 
in his Santo Domingo venture without any disingenuous 
reference to the New York bank that was onee so liberally 
used as a brad to jab Secretary Gage with. If ever a man 
dealt meanly by another it is President Morales, who ran 
away in Santo Domingo at the very moment when President 
Roosevelt was impulsively taking him to his bosom in 
Washington. Naturally, theanti-Administration Senators 
propose to make the most out of the situation, for every 
trick they can take from the President at this stage, es- 
pecially in the way of lowering his prestige, will count one 
in the great railway-rate contest which looms behind all 
the preliminary things. 

A dozen or more railway-rate bills have already been 
introduced, including Senator Foraker’s, which may be 
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medicine but looks exactly like candy. 
The fight, of course, has not really begun. 
When it does begin many things besides the 
intrinsic merits of the proposition will 
doubtless enter into it and influence the 
result—as I have tried to suggest in glanc- 
ing at the Statehood and Philippine Tariff 
affairs. It isa big game. 'The one whose 
headquarters are in Wall Street is really 
much simpler and more direct—but not so 
picturesque. 

Nothing else is so attractive as a row. 
A proper dog-fight will take all the interest 
out of a baseball game any time. The 
fight may start blocks away, but the boys 
seem to know it at once, and drop their bats. 
This mysterious scent for trouble is highly 
developed in Washington. The other day 
the House corridors were suddenly thronged. 
Doorkeepers were kept busy sending in 
cards. Upstairs a long queue of anxious 
patriots, mostly colored, waited for a chance 
to get into the public gallery. Mr. Lamar 
had risen on the floor to relieve his mind of 
certain uncomplimentary opinions of his 
leader, John Sharp Williams, and the 
eloquent Mississippian was replying. It 
was really better than a dog-fight, and 
everybody seemed someway to know that 
it was going on. 

It is no wonder, then, that a few days 
later the Senate galleries were full to see 
Mr. Spooner conduct his new colleague and 
old foe, LaFollette, to the bar to take the 
oath of office. The spectacle was a failure. 
Not a razor was drawn. Immediately it 
was over half the crowd left, looking dis- 
appointed. Excepting his pacific bearing, 
however, the new Senator was satisfactory. 

He had the bill-board brow and waving 

ompadour, as advertised, and thereby 
ulfilled a great man’s first duty of looking 
like his pictures. He had been in his seat — 
at the far end of the outer rim—only a few 
minutes when Senator Aldrich urbanely 
circled the august chamber to shake hands 
with him. As the two stood smiling and 
chatting one might see an epitome of the 
Senate. 


A Sub-Cellar Committeeman 


LaFollette, as everybody knows, stands 
for a big public movement, and came here 
with the prestige of a great popular victory. 
There appears to be a pretty general agree- 
ment as to what Aldrich stands for. It 
could hardly be described as anything 
popular. Yet he is, perhaps, the most 

owerful individual in the Senate, and very 
Ekcely will be so as long as his faithful Rhode 
Island Legislature returns him, whereas 
LaFollette’s Senatorial power is accurately 
gauged by his assignment to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee to Investigate the 
Condition of the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington—which might as well be the Com- 
mittee to Put a Wig on Washington’s 
Statue. Admiring constituents will find 
his committee-room in the sub-cellar next 
to the coal-bins. 

This is not because the Senate wished 
to be particularly disagreeable to Senator 
LaFollette, but because the might and the 
self-sufficiency of this singular body are so 
great that to it a new member is simply a 
new member and nothing more. He goes 
to the tail of the committees and takes a 
seat in the corner. No matter what repu- 
tation he may have won, or what power he 
may have developed outside, he has no 
prestige in the Senate save as he may win it 
within that body. He may be a big man 
elsewhere, yet fail to develop as a Senator. 
Depew, for example, came here with a great 
reputation and a great backing, yet has 
never counted particularly in the Senate. 
Money is by no means the secret. No 
doubt, Clark, of Montana, is the richest 
member. Certainly he is one of the least 
consequential. 

There is a fine policy behind all this, as 
there is behind the rigid rule of seniority 
which looks so absurd to an outsider. At 
every committee meeting the Senators are 
seated at the table in the exact order of 
their seniority. The mere matter of sitting 
for a half-hour in one chair rather than 
another looks trivial, but in fact it involves 
the most vital of all Senatorial principles. 

Mr. Cullom, the pleasant senior member 
from Illinois, is chairman of the highly 
important Foreign Affairs Committee—not 
because he is suspected to be overburdened 
with knowledge of foreign affairs, but 
because he inherited the position under the 
rule of seniority. Mr. Lodge, who knows 
all about foreign affairs this side of Saturn, 
is merely a subordinate member of the 
committee. Spooner is probably the ablest 
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lawyer in the Senate, and under the rule of 
merit might well aspire to the chairmanship 
of the Judiciary Committee. Under the 
seniority rule he cannot. LaFollette is a 
past master at regulating railway rates, 
which is the most important question that 
the Senate will deal with at this session. 
Under the seniority rule he can devote his 
talents only to the mud-puddle on the river 
front. 

And the reason for all this is simply to 
strengthen a Senator’s hold on his job. If 
a new member were given consideration for 
what he had done outside and assigned to 
committees according to his talents, legis- 
latures would be more inclined to send new 
members here —which would be highly 
disagreeable for some members here now. 
Under the rigid seniority rule every term 
that a Senator serves gives him capital for 
himself and for his State. Senator Cullom 
is a case in point. Illinois, presumably, 
has more brilliant sons. If her legislature 
sends one of them here he will go to the tail 
of committees and sit in the corner, and she 
will lose the preferment which Mr. Cullom 
has won by long service. This is frequently 
the deciding consideration in a Senatorial 
election. The Senate would not be averse 
to seeing it always so. 

Not Mr. LaFollette alone, therefore, but 
all new members, will be carefully delegated 
to the sub-cellar. Also, they will be kept 
in end seats unless they have the surprising 
luck of Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, in draw- 
ing a capital prize in the little graveyard 
lottery which the sergeant-at-arms runs, 
and which, I believe, it is considered impo- 
lite to mention. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives members draw their seats by 
lots. In the Senate the new member gets 
whatever is left over, but he can ‘‘file’’ on 
any seat he chooses. This he does by tak- 
ing the sergeant-at-arms aside and saying 
confidentially : 

“T notice that Senator ——— has a bad 
cough. Please put me down for his seat on 
the middle aisle.”’ 

This the sergeant does by a secret memo- 
randum. If the cough develops as antici- 
pated the new member attends the funeral 
and gets the vacated seat. Mr. Heyburn 
got the desirable seat of Mr. Platt, of 
Connecticut, soon after he entered the 
Senate. Rumors affecting a Senator’s 
political fortunes set up a seat-filing activ- 
ity, too. The lucky man who first guessed 
that Fairbanks would become Vice-Presi- 
dent secured a desirable location on the aisle 
thereby. Usually, however, it is death or 
defeat that makes the chair available, and 
elderly members with choice seats have been 
known to grow quite peevish when lusty 


colleagues with poor seats have displayed | 


marked solicitude over their health, and to 
regard with suspicion the sergeant-at-arms, 
whose trusty bosom holds all the secrets of 
seat-filings. 


MEMORY 


sumtimes wenn u foarget the peace u hadd 
to speke in skool the wurld semes offle sadd 
ann awl u doo is twisst ure buttunhoal 

ann offle mizzery is in ure sole 

becaws the moar u think uv it the moar 

u kannot reckolleckt ann ore ann ore 

u wisht u were a thowsand miles away 
depe in the woods ware u kood always stay 
ur els u wisht thares sum plais that u noo 
the grownd wood oapen up ann swallo u. 


then u look awl arownd u ann u sea 

ure pairunts sharen awl ure mizzery 

ann wishen thay kood start u upp agenn 
but awl in vane ann aftur wile wi thenn 

the teecher kums ann taiks u ann she ledes 
u off the rosstrum ann hur hart jusst bledes 
to think uv how u suferd ann uz kwick 

uz u are off agenn it maiks u sick 

becaws it awl kums back to u uz strate 

uz it kan be but then it is too lait. 


ann wenn the speekens over ann the gessts 
surrownd um awl with goaks ann merry jessts 
u stay away becaws u kannot bare 

to have um simpathizen with u thare 

wenn everybuddys happie. annu grone 


in silunt greef ann want to be aloan 
ann neavur see a hewman fais agenn 
butt aftur wile ure muther kums an thenn 
she kumforts u ann says she duzent kare 
ann then ure greef semes eezier to bare. 
— J. W. Foley. 
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“Consistent Differences.” : t | be 
by all who follow the latest advances in automobile building. 


construction for 1906 far surpasses the best work 
previously put into any motor cars, American or European. 
We tell all about it in our special illustrated booklets, ‘Columbia 

Chrome Nickel Steel,’ ‘‘ Fashioning a Crank Shaft,’’ ‘‘ Transmission, Etc.,’’ and 
Each of these booklets will be found intensely interesting 
Mailed on application, 


The new Columbia Gasoline Models are: 


Mark XLIV- 


Mark XLVI 


Mark XLVIl 


? 18 h. p.; two opposed 
cylinders; shaft drive; double 
Side entrance body seating 
five persons. Price 


24-28 h. p.; four vertical 
cylinders; shaft drive; seats 
five. Price, Standard 

Limousine 

40-45 h. p.; four ver- 
tical cylinders; double chain 
drive; seats five, with extra 
drop seats for two. 

Prices, Standard 

With Victoria, Limousine 
or Landaulet Body, $5,000 to 


and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 1 hia 
Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. Washington: Washington E, V. 
Paris: A. Bianchi, 29 Ave.delaGrande Armée. 


Ave. 


‘Transportation Co., L5thSt.and Ohio Ave. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Special Offer: 


to any address. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason Street, BOSTON 


IE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 


LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
L° PAGE’S GLUE —1 oz., 10c.; 
mail, 12c., bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT 
CO., 131 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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ENGINEERS 


Dries quickly 
Very strong —cor- 
Largest bottle now sold 
In bulk for large 


College Song's 


This collection, of which nearly half a million copies have 
already been sold, has done more to scatter smiles, to brighten 
dull hours and enliven happy ones than any song book ever 
Here are jolly songs, nonsense songs, convivial 
songs of rollicking 
swagger and songs of tender sentiment touched with the rosy 


published. 


songs, plantation melodies, serenades, 


tint of youth. 


Without raising the price, low asit is, or taking out one number, twenty- 
eight favorites have been added, including the famous Stein Song, Bohunkus, 
The Pope, Bring the Wagon Home John, Little Old Red Shawl, She’s Gone, 
Let Her Go, Landlord Fill the Klowing Bowl, The Yale Boola Song, and the 
best five of Foster's Melodies, making an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. 
The book belongs on every piano, in every house wherever “ good fellows 


get together.” 


In order to secure a widespread introduction of the new edition we offer copies 
until the first of March at the special price of 25 cents each, which includes postage 
The regular price will be 50 cents. 


I CAN 


uevp vou MAKE MONEY 


Nothing Pays Like Success in Wri- 

ting Fiction —le. to 5c. a Word * 
We selland syndicate stories and book 
MSS. on commission; we criticise 
and revise them. Story-Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Our free 
booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how. 

‘THORNTON WeEsT, Editor-in-Chief. 

The National Press Association 

67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$3,000 
$4,000 


$4,500 


$5,500 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages 


Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan 
Philadelphia: 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200- 
page handbook (FREB) describing our Civil Engineering course, and over 
60 other courses, including Electrical, Mechanical and Steam Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 
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At Last a Perfect 
Visible Typewriter 


The One Typewriter That Correctly 
Solves the Objections That Have 
Always Heretofore Been Made 
Against *‘ Front Strike’’ Machines. 


Visible writing has always been considered as 
desirable by practically all typewriter manufacturers, 
but the difficulties to be overcome in construction in 
order to secure durability have discouraged the very 
large adoption of these machines. The invention of 
the method of assembling the type bars as it is done 
in the Fox Visible has, however, made possible the 
use of a wide pivotal bearing in the type hanger, thus 
insuring the most perfect alignment at all times and 
a durability that is equal to that claimed for any 
“basket type” machine. In building this new model, 
we have all the advantage of the knowledge that we 
have gained in building and placing the regular Fox 
models on the market and we are able to avoid all 
those experiments found in new machines which 
are so expensive to the purchaser. 


READ THIS SHORT DESCRIPTION OF 


THe MEW 


VISIBLE 


Perfect Visible Writing —entire length 
of line. 

Key Tension —2% ounces, less by 50 
to 100 per cent than others. 

Interchangeable Carriage — different 


lengths of carriage can be quickly 
substituted. 


Two Color Ribbon — either color writ- 
ten by simply touching a button on the 
keyboard; ribbon both oscillates and 
reverses automatically. 


Ball Bearing Carriage —with a ten- 


sion of only | pound. Test the amount | 


of resistance there is to overcome in 
- returning ” other carriages and note the 
difference. 


Line Lock—keys lock firmly at end of line. 


Unprejudiced experts have without hesi- 
tation pronounced this machine a marvel. 


Ready for delivery now and placed on 
trial with responsible parties. Descriptive 
literature sent on request. 


We have some desirable territory open. 
Do you want a profitable Agency ? 


The regular models of the Fox are still the 
most perfect machines of their kind and their 
manufacture will be continued as before. 


Fox Typewriter Company 


Executive Office and Factory 


468 Front St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Dealers in Principal Cities. 
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The Passing of 
Priscilla Winthrop 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Kansas City and was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis. ‘She came back very pale and 
interesting, and gave her club a paper 
called ‘Hospital Days,” fragrant with 
iodoform and Henley’s poems, and Miss 
Larrabee told us that it was almost as 
pleasant as an operation on one’s self to 
hear Mrs, Conklin tell about hers. And 
they thought it was rather brutal—so Miss 
Larrabee afterward told us—when Mrs. 
Worthington went to the hospital one 
month and gave her famous Delsarte 
lecture course the next month, and ex- 

lained to the women that if she wasn’t as 
fone as she used to be it was because she 
had had everything cut out of her below 
the windpipe, including her appendix, her 
errata, her table of contents and her preface. 

There is no doubt at all that the formal 
rebellion of Mrs. Worthington, dowager 
Duchess of Grand Rapids, and known of 
the town’s nobility as the Pretender, began 
with the hospital contest. The Pretender 
planted her siege-guns before the walls of 
the temple of the priestess, and prepared 
for business. And the first manoeuvre 
made by the beleaguered ones was to give 
a luncheon in the mosque, at which, though 
it was midwinter, fresh tomatoes and fresh 
strawberries were served, and a real author- 
ess from Boston talked upon John Fiske’s 
philosophy and, in the presence of the ad- 
miring guests, made a new kind of salad 
dressing for the fresh lettuce and tomatoes. 
Thirty women who watched her forgot what 
John Fiske’s theory of the cosmos is, and 
thirty husbands who afterward ate that 
salad dressing have learned to suffer and be 
strong. Of course they did not see it made; 
the spell of the enchantress was not over 
them; but they maintained, in their homes, 
that if Priscilla Winthrop didn’t know any 
more about cosmic philosophy than to pay 
a woman forty dollars—and the whole town 
knows that is what the woman got—to 
make a salad dressing like that, the vaunted 
town of Duxbury, Massachusetts, with its 
old furniture and new culture, of which 
Priscilla spoke in such repressed ecstasy, is 
probably no better than Manitou, Colorado, 
where they get their Indian goods from 
Buffalo, New York. 

Such is the perverse reasoning of man. 
And Mrs. Worthington, having lived with 
considerable of a man for fifteen years, 
hearing echoes of this sedition, attacked the 
fortifications of the faithful on its weakest 
side, and invited the thirty seditious hus- 
bands with their wives to a beefsteak dinner, 
where she heaped their plates with planked 
sirloin—setting their wives agape—and 
garnished their sirloin with big, fat, fresh 
mushrooms, and topped off the meal with a 
mince-pie of her own decoction, which 
would make a man leave home to follow it. 

The war went on without abatement. 
During the spring that followed the winter 
of the beefsteak dinner many skirmishes, 
minor engagements, ambushes and mid- 
night raids occurred. But the contest was 
not decisive. For purposes of military 
drill, the defenders of the Winthrop faith 
formed themselves into a Whist Club— The 
Whist Club they called it—just as they 
spoke of Priscilla Winthrop’s. gowns as 
“the black and white one,” ‘‘the blue 
brocade,”’ ‘‘the white china silk,” as if no 
other black and white, or blue brocade, or 
white china silk gowns had been created in 
the world before and could not be made 
again by human hands. 

Then Mrs. Worthington went to the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
made the acquaintance of the women there 
who wore clothes from Paris, and besides 
tracing her ancestry back to the Maryland 
Calverts—on her mother’s side of the house 
—brought home a membership in the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames and a society which claimed a Stuart 
as the rightful king of England. More than 
this, Mrs. Worthington had secured the 
promise of Mrs. Ellen Vail Montgomery, 
vice-president of the National Federation, 
to visit Cliff Crest, as Mrs. Worthington 
called the Worthington mansion, 

The week that Ellen Vail Montgomery 
came to town was a busy one with Miss 
Larrabee. We turned over the whole 
fourth page of the paper to her for a daily 
society page, and charged the Bee Hive and 
the White Front Dry Goods store people 
double rates to put their pacal sale 
advertisements on that page while the 


Reisenanuer 


tone, which moves them 
superb tone quality has 
wide artists as Reise- 
Burmeister, and many 
unconditionally endorse 
adopt it for their per- 
authority, Marc Blu- 
of Reisenauer’s trrumph 
Piano at a recent con- 


New York, closed his encomium in the following words: 


“When great tone creations are spoken of the Evererr Piano is in- 
cluded, as a matter of course. And it must be remembered that this means 
the whole line of instruments, from the small uprights i 
to the large ones, from the short grands to the imperial 


concert grands they make; it is all just the same prin- 
ciple at work—tone, tone quality, touch to give it life, and 


all with the single purpose to make these conformable to 
the most rationally developed theories of the musical art.” 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 


“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’”’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. We 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


ee We Ship on 
360 DAYS APPROVAL 


and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready Jor use. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are 
Jjitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 


Oven Tnermometer 


Mends any kind of metal simply, instantly and 
permanently. 
Just heat around the hole or joint and rub on Solderene. 
Requires no skill. Anybody can use it. No dirt or trouble. 
For 25c. and name of your hardware dealer we will send 
two sticks, sufficient for 500 mends. Full directions enclosed. 
Automobilists and Electricians 
find nothing equal to Solderene. 
SOLDERENE CoO., 53 State Street, BOSTON 


1$1. Per Month 


o $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 

0 Days Trial at same prices. Buy 
plans and parts and 
wild one, Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
rs, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


INCUBATOR CO., Box 21,8pringfield,O. 


that possess you when you hear the tone that 
has found its full and perfect development in the 
Everett Piano. 


the Everett tone that have so profoundly and 
indescribably moved you. a 
in the world will tell you that the Everett pre- | 
sents the exalted ideal of piano tone; that it i 
made by people who know tone, for that portion of the musical-elec 
who are capable of appreciating that indefinable something in pian 


Gabrilowitsch 


Nor may it be permitted you 


The best authorities — 


to deepest feeling. This 
induced such world- 
nauer, Gabrilowitsch, 
other leading pianists t ) 
the Everett Piano an 
sonal use. The emine 
menberg, in a reviey 
with an Everett Gra 
cert in Carnegie Hall, — 


NEW YORK 


Small and large shipments of } 
household goods in through cars J 


To The 
Pacific Coas 


We have special arrangements 9 
for’ transporting household § 
goods to California, Oregon and | 
Washington at reduced rates. | 
No change of cars, therefore no | 
breakage. Quick service, per- 
sonal attention—no delays. For J 
particulars address ma 


Judson Freight Forwarding Company 


BOSTON, MASS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cheap 
Freight 
Rates 
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5 851 Tremont Building 
- 322 Marquette Building 
1005 Carleton Building 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.23 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid — 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice & 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Sold to you 
directat oneprofit. F 
Money refundedif § 
not satisfactory. 


New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, P 


Sizes and Prices 
9x6 ft. $3.25 
9x74 it. 3.75 
9x9 ft. 4.25 
9x10% ft. 4.75 
9x12ft. 5.25 
9x15ft. 6.25 
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for the quarters, $40 for the Stellas of 1879, 
the gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for the three 
1894 m.m. S. 
CERTAIN COINS |$250_ each for the 
Territorial coins 
1849 to 1861, and from $1 to 
} WANTED | — 
coins, stamps and paper money. ’ S| 
Send a stamp for an Illustrated oo | 
Address the most reliable coin dealer, 
W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., B, Boston, 
That’s the way we sell the Swecess 
cubator. We give you an opportunity of 
trying machine. Send it back if not satis 
factory. Send for free, illustrated catalo 
Box 100, Racine, Wis. f 
men with small capital to giv 
Public Exhibitions with a Magie 
Lantern,Stereopticon or Mov ing 
Picture Outfit, Catalogue fret 


I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1858, and ! 
1875, $25 for 
$300 for thousands of other rare 
circular; it may lead to wealth and independe: ce 
= 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
taking off two hatches and thoroughly 
AMERICAN BROODER CO 
: MFG. OPTICIAN 
McALLISTER 49 Nassau Street, New: Yor 
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To every woman 
who sends us her 
/ name at once with 
ten cents to pay for 

a full 100-vard 10c 
spool.of Richard- 
son’s Grand Prize 
Sewing Silk (white or 

black), we will send 
free and postpaid, in 
addition to the silk, our 
new book, ‘‘How to 
tomes = Shirtwaist.’’ 
, This Book is especially 
Dade t ii written for us by a cele- 
——_— brated authority on home 
swing, fully illustrated and made so clear 
yat anyone who can use a needle can learn to 
jake stylish and beautiful shirtwaists, using 
iy pattern, or making her own, without other 
ssistance than the Book; but it also contains 
ew ideas of value to the most experienced 
[pusewife. This Special Offer is made to place 
+ 


Qa 


(Grand Prize at Paris Exposition.) 


of new users. We have 
twelve Illustrated Book- 
jts on Home Sewing by the same expert, com- 
‘rising a complete education in practical 
eedlework, which can be obtained by all 
jichardson Sewing Silk users without cost. 


jirectly in the hands 
' complete series of 


Write us for our Shirtwaist Book today, 
enclose 10 cents, stamp or dime, and say 
whether white or black silk is wanted. 


| RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Terk 92 220-224 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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-A Smaller Shoe 


an often be worn with greatest comfort 


| eee the foot closely fits into the cush- 
on sole, which exactly conforms to the 
hape of the foot, and the shoe is there- 
ore more comfortable and_ healthful. 
fade in many styles. These shoes are 
vaterproof, and especially please young 
eople who desire to wear stylish shoes 
yithout rubbers. 


Nen’s $4 & $5. Women’s $3.50 


Ask dealer forthem. If he hasn’t them send us 
isname, and we will mail you catalcgue giving 
lustrated description of many shoes, find a way 
> supply you. 
\ THE CUMMINGS CO. 

06 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


IVEN AWAY 


3 wontlerful new flat iron cleaner and waxer, if your dealer 
jn’tsell it —Just ask him. then write us, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 


) waxes and cleans the flat iron at one stroke. See the holes? 

ditt or starch is scraped off and drops through, while the 
structible, corrugated “‘comb,’’ which is saturated with our 
jial refined wax, prepares the iron for the finest work. 
kes IRONING A PLEASURE. Lasts for months, 
| pays for itself each week in tine saved. Cheaper than 
‘nary form of wax and better in every way. Ask your dealer 
mee. If he cloesn’t sell the ‘‘ Honeycomb,” seni us his name 
| a 2c. stamp and you will get the waxer by return mail. 


AS. C. BONAR & CO., Dept. P3, Evanston, Ill. 
~ PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


“Saving Money by Mail”? 
on request 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 
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“National Vice,’’ as the Young Prince 
called her, was in town. For the “‘ National 
Vice” brought the State President and two 
State Vices down, also four District Presi- 
dents and six District Vices, who, as Miss 
Larrabee said, were monsters ‘‘of so fright- 
ful mien, that to be hated need but to be 
seen.”’ The entire delegation of visiting 
stateswomen— Vices and Virtues and Beati- 
tudes as we called them—were entertained 
by Mrs. Worthington at Cliff Crest, and 
there was so much Federation politics going 
on in our town that the New York Sun took 
five hundred words about it by wire, and 
Colonel Alphabetical Morrison said that, 
with all those dressed-up women about, he 
felt as though he were iving in a Sunday 
supplement. 

The third day of the ghost-dance at Cliff 
Crest was to be the day of the big event —as 
the office parlance had it. The ceremonies 
began at sunrise with a breakfast to which 
half a dozen of the captains and kings of the 
besieging host of the Pretender were bidden. 
It seems to have been a modest orgy, with 
nothing more astonishing than a new gold- 
banded china set to dishearten the enemy. 
By ten o’clock Priscilla Winthrop and The 
Whist Club had recovered from that. But 
they had been asked to the luncheon—the 
star feature of the week’s round of gayety. 
It is just as well to be frank, and say that 
they went with fear and trembling. Panic 
and terror were in their ranks, for they 
knew a crisis was at hand. It came when 
they were ‘‘ushered into the dining-hall,”’ 
as our paper so grandly put it, and saw in the 
great oak-beamed room a table laid on the 
polished bare wood—a table laid for forty- 
eight guests, with a doily for every plate, 
and every glass, and every salt-cellar, and 
—here the mosque fell on the heads of the 
howling dervishes—forty-eight soup-spoons, 
forty-eight silver-handle knives and forks, 
forty-eight butter-spreaders, forty-eight 
spoons, forty-eight salad forks, forty-eight 
ice-cream spoons, forty-eight coffee spoons. 
Little did it avail the beleaguered party to 
peep slyly under the spoon-handles—the 
word “‘Sterling’’ was there, and, more than 
that, a large, severely plain ‘““W” with a 
crest glared up at them from every piece of 
silver. The service had not been rented. 

And when the meal was over it was Mrs. 
Ellen Vail Montgomery, in her thousand- 
dollar gown, worshiped by the eyes of 
forty-eight women, who put her arm about 
Priscilla Winthrop and led her into the 
conservatory, where they had “a dear, 
sweet quarter of an hour,’ as Mrs. Mont- 
gomery afterward told her hostess. In that 
dear, sweet quarter of an hour Priscilla 
Winthrop Conklin unbuckled her social 
sword and handed it to the conqueror, in 
that she agreed absolutely with Mrs. Mont- 
gomery that Mrs. Worthington was “per- 
fectly lovely,” that she was ‘‘delighted to 
be of any service” to Mrs. Worthington; 
that Mrs. Conklin was sure no one else in 
our town was so admirably qualified for 
“National Vice” as Mrs. Worthington, and 
that ‘‘it would be such a privilege” for 
Mrs. Conklin to suggest Mrs. Worthington’s 
name for the office. And then Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, ‘‘ National Vice’”’ and former State 
Secretary for Vermont of the Colonial 
Dames, kissed Priscilla Winthrop, and they 
came forth wet-eyed and radiant, holding 
each other’s hands. And when the com- 
pany had been hushed by the magic of a 
State Vice and two District Virtues, Priscilla 
Winthrop rose and in the sweetest Kansas 
Bostonese told the ladies that she thought 
this an eminently fitting place to let the 
visiting ladies know how dearly our town 
esteemed its most distinguished towns- 
woman, Mrs. Julia Neal Worthington, and 
that entirely without her solicitation— 
indeed quite without her knowledge—the 
women of our town—and she hoped of our 
beloved State—were ready now to announce 
that they were unanimous in their wish that 
Mrs. Worthington should be National Vice- 
President of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and that she, thespeaker, had entered 
the contest with her whole soul to bring this 
end topass. Then followed hand-clapping 
and handkerchief-waving and—some tears, 
and a little good, honest Irish hugging. 

There was the usual clatter of home- 
going wagons; lights winked out of kitchen 
windows; the tinkle of distant cowbells 
was in the air; on Main Street the com- 
merce of the town was gently ebbing, and 
man and Nature seemed utterly oblivious of 
the great event that had happened. The 
course of human events was not changed; 
the great world rolled on, while Priscilla 
Winthrop went home to a broken shrine to 
sit among the potsherds. 
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other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin 
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total $20.00 worth, for $10.00; a double 
retail value which no storekeeper can possibly 
afford to give. 
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When you speak of 
a “ten-cent cigar” you 
mean a cigar that costs 
you ten cents. 


The same cigar is to the 
manufacturer a ‘‘ $40 per M.,”’ 
or 4c. cigar; to the jobber a 
“« $60 per M.,”’ or 5¢. cigar, and 
to the retailer a ‘‘ $60 per M.,”’ 
or 6c. cigar. 

Intrinsically, that cigar is 
worth as much when the man- 
ufacturer appraises it at $4o 
per M. as it is when the retailer 
hands it over his counter as a 
‘“ten-cent straight.’’ The dif 
ference between 4c. and roc. is 
what it costs to get the cigar 
from the manufacturer to you 
along the old-fashioned trade 
turnpike with three toll gates. 

Now, suppose you go to the 
maker of your cigars and say 
to him: ‘* Sell me my cigars at 
wholesale and I'll take them 
home myself‘across lots.’’ 

**Oh, no,’” he will reply, 
“that wouldn’t be fair to the 
retailer, who has bought my 
cigars to sell at retail price.”’ 

I am a maker of cigars who 
has never sold a cigar to a 
jobber or retailer to sell again. 
Hence I am under no obliga- 
tions to ‘‘ the trade.”’ I invite 
the man who objects to paying 
for the privilege of allowing a 
retailer to sell him a cigar— 
who wants to buy his cigars at 


cost, without the arbitrarily 
added expenses of the jobber 
and retailer. To prove that I 
actually do sell my cigars at 
wholesale prices I offer them 
under the following conditions : 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

The fillers of these cigars are clear 
Havana of good quality—not only clear, 
but long clean Havana—no shorts or cut- 
tingsareused. They are Cuban hand made, 
by the best of workmen. The making has 
much to do with the smoking qualities 
of a cigar. The wrappers are genuine 
Sumatra. 

In ordering, please enclose business card 
or give personal references, and _ state 
whether mild, medium or strong cigars 
are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
915 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a true and noiseless wheel (our exclusive 
Wabash patent). 

Large, roomy box —34 inches 
long — which is removable. 
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AND SHAPE 


The Wabash Wagon is 
the most sensible toy a child can 
own — it combines fun with useful- 
ness, satisfactorily and com- 
pletely. Price $4.00. 

Write for the jolliest book of 


the day, ‘' Fun witha wagon,” 
we send it free. 
Wabash Manufacturing Co. 
3 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind. 
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Her brow clouded for a moment; then 


| she smiled happily. 


“Tt must have been an inspiration,’’ she 
declared, ‘‘that led me to order a big extra 
supply of material.” 

““You ordered He was so over- 
whelmed that he could not finish the sen- 
tence. “‘You don’t order the supplies,” 
he finally managed to say. 

‘Well, I did this time,” she explained. 

“Handsome man?” he asked. 

“No; but it was such a bargain that I 
couldn’t resist —really, I couldn’t.” 

‘‘We haven’t the room or the men to 
handle this extra material,’ he said wearily. 
“‘T’m afraid the directors will think you’ve 
exceeded your authority.”’ 

‘‘Won’t that be too bad?”’ she exclaimed, 
but she seemed to be sorry for the directors 
rather than for herself. 

Then she sent for Willard Thomas again. 

“What do you think about this?’’ she 
asked. 

““Well,”’ he replied cautiously, ‘‘I’m in 
the sales department, so perhaps I’m 
prejudiced. I never did think we adver- 
tised enough.” 

“Tm so glad!”” she exclaimed. ‘I want 
my policy to suit some one. It suits you, 
doesn’t it?” 

oe Yes.’ 

“Byveninthe Graham matter?” His pre- 
vious criticism of that seemed to trouble her. 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite fair to string 
people along in uncertainty when you know 
what you're going to do,” he argued. 

“But I don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
she said. ‘Why, I’m a girl.” 

“Then youcan’t very well have a business 
policy.” 

Sanit Te: 

“T don’t see how. 
have one.” 

‘““Really?”? She seemed to be amused. 
“T suppose, if you had anything to say 
about it, you wouldn’t let me have one.” 

The bare suggestion of exercising such 
control brought the blood to his face and 
made his heart work overtime. 

““T wouldn’t,’”’ he declared. 

‘“‘Well, what am I going to do about this 


” 


And you ought not to 


| business trouble?” she asked, suddenly 


changing the subject. “They tell me ’'m 
rushing the business beyond our facilities.” 

“Why not increase the facilities?” he 
returned. ‘‘Men are always to be had, and 
there’s a vacant building next door.” 

“Just the thing!” she exclaimed joy- 
fully. ‘‘And I really ought to have a 
manager who is in sympathy with my 
policy; so I’ll make you manager.” 

This was the way she explained her action 
to Holcomb the next day, too. And also to 
Galvin. 

“Really,” she said, ‘‘I must have a 
manager who isin sympathy with the policy 
of the company.” 

“But you can’t do this!” insisted Hol- 
comb. 

She opened her eyes in astonishment. 

‘But I have done it,” she said. 

Holcomb looked up Wainwright. 

“You can quit,’ he told that young man 

uffly. 

“But I don’t want to quit,” returned 
Wainwright. 

“We've given you all the time we can 
afford to, and you’ve failed the company 
miserably,” said Holeomb. ‘It’s too late 
now. We've got to act.” 

“What doI care about the old company ?”’ 
retorted Wainwright. ‘‘I want the girl.” 

“Well, why in thunder didn’t you take 
her?’’ demanded Holeombirritably. “She’s 
changed the whole basis upon which we were 
negotiating for a consolidation. She has 
loaded us up with new contracts and new 
material, and we’re getting in new busi- 
ness. I’m going to see Galvin and patch 
up a truce long enough to get the thing 
straightened out and see where we stand.” 

He did see Galvin, and he found that 
gentleman ready to listen to almost any 

roposition. Her administration certainly 
Rad not been of a nature to commend itself 
to the conservatives. Galvin fairly ex- 
ploded when the subject was mentioned. 

‘‘She increased the salary of one man 
because he had a pretty baby!” he ex- 
ees “Did you know that?” 

“ce Oe2 

‘Well, she did. The man’s wife hap- 
pened to come to the office with the young- 
ster, and Miss Barnett raved over it for half 
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densation of themall. It deal 
ment of business, but with 
purchase of raw materia 
uct—from advertising andsel 

One man under ordinary con- 
ditions could not collect in a 
lifetime one hundredth part of 
the business information these 
books contain, Where the aver- 
age business man sees one arti- 
cle, reacls one book, our twenty- 
seven experts, with every con- 
venience at their disposal, have 
read, clipped and edited a hun- 
dred for this encyclopedia. 
Moreover, these experts ana- 
lyzed nine correspondence 
school courses, $265 worth of 
business jnstruction— and what 
they learned they condensed 
and published. in The Business 
Man's Encyclopedia. 

And there are equally impor- 
tant contributions on Advertis- 
ing, Business Correspondence, 
Business Management, Sales- 
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an hour. Then she raised the father’s 
salary. When Davis spoke to her about 
it, she just said: ‘But it’s such a pretty 
baby!’ And she dropped Davis later be- 
cause he flattered.” 

“What?” 

“That's what she told me. She said his 
work might be all right, but he tried to 
flatter her, and a flatterer was not a man to 
be trusted. We've got to put a stop to this 
topsyturvy management.’ 

“We have,” said Holeomb solemnly. 

_So there was an informal caucus of all the 
directors except the president, and news 
of this caucus came to Miss Barnett. 

“I’m afraid I’m going to be put out of 
business,”’ she remarked to Willard Thomas, 

“Well, you know my sentiments on that 
subject,’ he returned frankly. 

“Oh, but you never said anything about 
putting me out of business!” she argued. 
“You're idea seemed to be that I ought to 
be taken out of business, which is a very 
different thing. It isn’t so humiliating to 
be taken out of business.’ 

“Oh, if I only dared hope that you’d let 
me—” He had blurted out this much 
before a realization of his position gripped 
him. He was an employee, called to the 
president’s office for a consultation, and 
she was the president. 

“T think we’d better talk business,’’ she 
said with a smile. ‘‘Perhaps it’s time for 
me to be relieved, for I seem to have got the 
company in a good deal of a tangle. But 
it’s a woman’s privilege to make trouble and 
then turn her puzzles over to a man.” 

“Trouble!” he exclaimed. “I’d just 
like to face the directors with the knowl- 
edge I’ve gleaned from the books.” 

“What would you do?”’ she asked. 

“Yd demonstrate that neither of their 
policies is right. I can show by the books 
that we can’t afford to sell or consolidate 
on the terms offered by the Graham Com- 
pany. Your policy has brought that out. 
And I can show that we ought to do double 
the business the conservative management 
would ever let us do. Your policy has 
brought that out, too.” 

Sellashitea 

‘Well, rather!” 

“Then I must have had a policy,’ she 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘‘I never knew 
just what it was.”’ 

“You handled advertising as if you 
weren't afraid of it, for one thing,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘A good many advertisements 
look like apologies. Then you had the 
courage to risk money on future business.”’ 

“Oh, that isn’t hard, when you only have 
to put your name on a piece of paper,”’ she 
said cheerfully. ‘‘I wouldn’t have dared 
do it with real money. But they’ll put me 
out just the same.’’, 

“Oh, Helen ——”’ 

“ce Sir! ” 

“T’ve got to tell you! 

oe Sir! ” 

“T beg your pardon.”’ 

Humble and crestfallen, he was leaving 
when Holcomb and Galvin appeared, and 
she called him back. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come at such an 
opportune time,” she said smilingly to 
these representatives of the dissatisfied 
directors. ‘‘I was just sending you my 
resignation.” 

“Your resignation!” repeated Holcomb. 

“Yes. I’mso sorry, but other more im- 
portant interests make it necessary. If 
your business concerns the company I think 
you'd better talk with Mr. Thomas.” 

“T don’t think we have anything to take 
up with Mr. Thomas now,” said Holcomb. 

““You can’t tell,’ insisted the girl pleas- 
antly. ‘“‘Hecan tell you some things about 
this business you don’t know, and it’s al- 
ways well to consult a little with the heavy 
stockholders.” 

“T never knew that Mr. Thomas was a 
stockholder,”’ said the puzzled Holcomb. 

“He isn’t,”’ was the smiling answer, ‘‘ but 
he’ll get quite a little stock with me, and I 
thought possibly the policy of the company 
would permit you to look a few weeks into 
the future. I think that’s all to-day, 
gentlemen. The resignation will reach 
you by mail, and you can discuss matters 
with Willard—Mr. Thomas—any time.” 

The two men retired in a daze, feeling that 
they had suffered some sort of a defeat that 
they could neither explain nor understand. 
In their preoccupation they inadvertently 
closed the door of the president’s office as 
they went-out. When the door was again 
opened Thomas appeared, looking very 
happy, and any one looking in would have 
discovered that Helen Barnett was also 
very happy —and was blushing. 
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able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week forthe past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most ‘profitably marketed. It 
shows how you can make $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. Jt tells what profits can be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to do so profita- 
bly. Whether your needs are small or large, I will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income by A 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- § 


ligent aclvertising. 


My System of Instruction by Mail is 3 
the only one in existence that has the § 
hearty endorsement of the great experts § 


and publishers, and I am anxious to send 


my prospectus, together with the most § 
f remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 


the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


The Water Problem Solved 


at small expense. If you have running water with- 
in a mile of where you want it, we can automatic- 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue. Raises 
water 35 feet forevery foot fall. Requires no fuel. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


I will show you § 


aN 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
ble of making large profits with very 
3 small capital witha 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 


. 
Machine 
An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
with small capital. If you are yoing 
to build a home you should have it. Whole outfit costs only 
$125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. One 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 


Crooked Legs 


made to appear straight hy 
the PERFECT LEG FORM. 
Light—comfortable— uncde- 
tectable. (Patent allowed 
Dec. 12, 05.) 
Wear them 10 days. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 
Price two dollars ($2.00). 
Sent in plain package wit) 
complete instructions. Cor- 
respondence confidential. 
THE SYM-FORM CO. 
222 Monroe Street, Chicago 


AKE MONEY Fins. 


You can hardly fail if you use the 1906-pattern 
Standard Cyphers Incubator, 


guaranteed to hatch More and Healthier 
90 days trial. 


Chicks than any other. 
Complete Catalog and Guide, 228 pages 
(8x 11) Free if you mention this magazine 
and give addresses of two near by poul- 


try raisers. Write nearest office. 
Cyphers Incubator Company 4 
Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco, 
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Havana Smokers 


$5 5 PER HUNDRED 
e We Pay Express 


Our Offer 


Upon request, we will 
send you 100 Roberts 
Clear Havana Smok- 
ers, express prepaid, 
with the understand- 
ing that if, after you 
have smoked ten of 
them, you do not find 
them satisfactory you 
may returntheremain- 
ing 90 at our expense. 
If you like them, remit 
the price, $5.50, in 
ten days. 


You know that we could not do 
business on such liberal terms 
if our cigars were not as repre- 


Ss are guaranteed to 

\ i-made of the best 

imported na tobacco, both 

filler and wrapper, and to be 

equal to the best sold by your 
retailer at ten cents straight. 


MADE IN TAMPA 


Get your Cigars direct from our 
factory, located in the Havana 
of America. 

Government revenue reports 
show that mor? Clear Havana 
Cigars are manufactured in 
Tampa than in any other city in 
the world, nearly 20,000 Cubans 
being employed in the various 
factories 


We Require no Money in Ad- 
vance and Make no C. 0. D. 
Shipments 


Order to-day, using your busi- 
ness letter-head, or enclose busi- 
ness card, and state whether 
mild, medium, or strong Cigars 
are desired. 


Size of cigar actual 
size of cut, five inches 
long. 


J. W. Roberts & Son 


mo? 


Department ‘‘C 


TAMPA, FPLA. 


It’s 
the 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
#) Rubber 
/ Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It’s the right 
way. Millions in 

is use. Bailey’s name 
Accept no others. Beware of im- 
Brush 50c., Soap 1Uc., mailed. 


on every brush, 
itations. 


PAT AFPLIED FOR Yi 

BAILEY'S RUBBER Tl 

_—— TOOTH BRUSH. JU Wy 
io 


9, LLL 


if MME 
Wi 


i 
LLL 
Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 


injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 


cut without irritation. 
j The flat-ended teeth of 

Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keeping 
them soft, comforts and 
P amuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions and cholera infantum? Afazled for the price 
(stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue Free, 

C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Collect stamps for amusement! 

50 DIFFERENT 
FOREIGN 

Pocket album, 5c. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9 K Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Big List and 


STAMPS 1 FREE 


Approval sheets also sent. 50% com 


| feelin’ entirely different. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


HEAP BIG BEAR STORIES 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


and sot down by the piggin. ‘I reckon 
I’ll find it easier in the mornin’,’ he was 
thinkin’. And till mornin’ there he stayed. 

“Come daylight, though, he seemed to be 
The bummins 
had worked in him jest t’other way round 
from how it does in a man. If he’d been 
madded at first, now he was feelin’ gay and 
joyous. I don’t doubt at all but what I 
might have come down in safety then; but 
I decided it’d be shorer to watch him a leetle 
longer, anyway. And by sunup he was 
walkin’ around in circles with his tongue out, 
smilin’ at every tree he met. ‘I jest reckon,’ 
I could hear him say—‘I jest reckon I’m 
about the finest-lookin’ b’ar in the Great 
Smokies! I reckon I got more money to 
spend, too—and am spendin’ it freer! I’m 
a pretty fine feller, J guess!’ 

“Then he was quiet for some leetle time, 
a-rollin’ up an’ down and feelin’ strong. 
In fact he feels so strong it plum’ astonishes 
him. ‘By grinders,’ he says, ‘I shorely 
never knowed I was so strong before! I 
ain’t got any pick on nobody around h/ar, 
but I reckon #1 got to fightin’ And 
then, as if he jest makes up his mind it’s his 
duty to do it, he starts down to the n’arest 
pine, bites his mark, and comes out all of a 
sudden: ‘I can lick any blame’ b’ar in 
town!’ 

“Nobody takes him up. He waits a 
while—steadily gittin’ stronger, you under- 
stand—then seeks out another pine, bites 
another mark, and, ‘I can lick any blame’ 
b’ar in the State!’ he says. 

“‘Shucks, nobody’s took him up yet! 
And by now he’s so. strong he don’t feedly 
know hisself. He feels jest so fightin’, too! 
So he bites a dozen marks one after the 
other, and, ‘I can lick any blame’ b’ar east 
of the Mississippi!’ he says. 

“Well, sir, sartin of them trees must 
have been marked before, for another ten 
minutes hadn’t gone by when along rolls 
as big a he as ever I see. In front of one of 
them trees he stands a minute. And then 
with one ‘ga-ra-r-r-r-r!’ he starts for that 
b’ar that’s lookin’ for a fight! 

“But, Rooshy, he don’t want to fight any 
more—not now! He’s the soberedest bad 
man that ever come into town. He starts 
to run, but again he can’t keep all four feet 
goin’ at once, and turn he has to, fair 
a-slobberin’ with tarrer. ‘Yigh!’ he yells, 
‘you hain’t no call to take it up—I wa’n't 
namin’ no names, was I? I wa’n’t sayin’ 
anything about you, I guess! And you 
jest tetch me, now! You jest tetch—Ow— 
Yow—Wow!’ WhenIclum’ down, and got 
my piggin, and run for it, the big feller had 
ketched his grip on him. And as they 
rolled over an’ over each other down the hill 
faster’n a hoopsnake, the air was so full of 
ha’r an’ hide and foam that if I hadn’t seen 
the beginnin’ I’llsw’arI couldn’t’a’ told you 
what was takin’ place.” 

In his turn he rose and fed the fire. Then 
there was an interval of silence. Our eyes 
finally came to rest upon that ‘“‘spring hide.” 
It appeared to be a good time to ask Baldy 
about it, and we did. 

But, to our mortification, the question 

romptly brought out an expression very 
Flee that of ill humor. ‘‘Seems like you-all 
have heerd something about that already ?”’ 
he said, with challenging suspicion. 

We could lay hand on heart and protest 
pat se had never heard anything about it 
at all. 

“Well, it’s a honey-tree story, too. And 
this is whar it’d naterally come out, if it 
could be any mortial satisfaction to tell it, 
whichitain’t. The sight of that peltry jest 
mads me for true every time I see it, it do! 
And I don’t know any reason for keepin’ it 
round save that I’ve never be’n able to get 
red of it! 

““T was out bee-huntin’ that summer. 
And over on Clingman’s Dome I found one 
of the finest trees you’d ever meet—a big, 
holler sycamore with a double swarm in it. 
And I reckoned that if I let it stand over 
basswood bloom I’d take nigh a barr’] of 
honey out of it. So by way of leavin’ my 
sign there, and holdin’ off the b’ars as well, 
I hung a front door at the main entrance. 
A front door is a block of knotted hickory 
mebbe twice as big as that back-log; it 
don’t interfere with the bees, but dangled 
from twenty foot of inch line it’s a good 
hunch for a b’ar to shove it aside. And 
when he does swing it, back it comes and 
rapshimforahomerun. He hits it harder 
next time; and in about three come-backs 
it’s battin’ him off the di’mond. 


‘“Well, when I was passin’ a-nigh thar a 
fortnight or sixteen days after’ard, I heard 
one rip-racketin’ row goin’ on, and turned 
in to see what the matter was. I’d jest got 
to within’ gapin’ distance, when —clumpety- 
bump—down come a b’ar out of the tree so 
hard it shook the Dome. And as he stood 
thar, sw’arin’ and blasphemin’, I seen that 
he was a biled-shirter. I mean by that he 
was a b’ar with an uncommon big white 
patch on his chest. And for such a b’ar a 
man in Marysville, who wanted one for 
stuffin’, had offered me as much as forty 
dollars! Well, about three seconds later 
I wasn’t worryin’ any more as to how to 
keep him around. For he’d spied me, 
and I was swarmin’ up the nighest white- 
wood, he after me gleamin’-eyed. He 
knowed now who’d throwed that brick, 
and he jest wanted to talk about it, ketch as 
ketch can. 

“ Sho, I hadn’t nothin’ again’ him! For 
the reasons I’ve told ye, I might say I felt 
friendly toward him. All I wanted to do 
was to keep out of his way till he was less 
crazy an’ hostile. I had my hand-axe with 
me, so out I went to the taper end of a limb 
that was in reach of another limb above 
it. And when I’d got him pretty well to the 
tips I whips up to that higher limb, and, 
hangin’ by my middle, with two good clips 
lets down his branch behind him. A b’ar 
turns mighty slow where the twigs are 
slender; he won’t take the chances a man’ll 
take. More’n that, heain’t possum-handed. 


When he starts to fall, he continoos a-fallin’ - 


till he hits the bottom. ‘Now,’ thinks I, 
‘nary doubt that’s knocked another block 
o’ skin off ye. But anyways, it’ll l’arn 
ye to stay where the trail’s wider!’ 

“Did it? Another five jiffies and he was 
a-comin’ up jest chumpin’ his teeth to- 
gether. Again I worked him out to the end 
of a limb—on’y now I had to go a peg 
higher up. And again I doubled, and 
swung the axe, and let him down again. 
By then I was gittin’ a leetle anxious, 
though; for if he bumped hisself too sur- 
vig’rous, the ha’r mightn’t grow in again. 
More, too: if I had to tumble him from too 
high, there was always the chance of his 
landin’ nose on and breakin’ hisneck, But 
I didn’t rully fear that that’d come. Any 
b’ar I’d ever seen had been satisfied with 
gittin’ see-sawed twicet. 

“And wasthat b’iled-shirter? No, siree, 
not him! And it do mad me nigh as much 
to go back over it now as when it happened. 
Four times weren’t enough for him, nor 
five! Jest because he was a b’iled-shirter 
and worth three prices, jest because I was 
a-tryin’ my best to persuade him out of it, 
that b’ar kept straight ahead. Oh, there 
ain’t no story about it. Time after time, 
up he come, every time furder from being 
reasonable, and every time forcin’ me to 
take him higher, till we got right to the top 
of that tree. ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘if this fall 
don’t kill ye, I can breathe a leetle easier.’ 
But that time, shore enough, down he went 
muzzle first and landed on a rock and 
finished hisself! J never killed him. He 
plum’ committed suicide, and that for 
nothin’ else but to spite me. I did think, 
till I clum’ down to him, that I could any- 
ways get somethin’ on his: pelt, for the 
Proosians use a lot of wire-ha’red skins in 
their calvery. But it was jest as you see it 
now. He had so ’tarnal many bumped-off 
patches that I couldn’t even draw my 
powder an’ shot from him that-a-way!”’ 

It was truly one of those memories which 
only the folly of the stranger has the tact- 
lessness to recall. And we could feel that 
Baldy’s ‘‘cantankerum,” though unseen, 
was not less scaldingly in eruption than any 
of your Yellowstone geysers. Indeed there 
was only one thing which had the power 
to exorcise it down again; and fortunately, 
Baldy had early grasped the controlling 


phenomena of his inward economy himself. | 


Having sat glowering heavily for some 
moments longer, he arose, and giving a kind 
of mysterious and unspoken password to the 
company, he opened the cabin door. No 
Aunt Georgina was on the watch, and he 
led off stealthily down the white-flecked 
path to the millhouse. . .. . 

The snow had passed. The heavens 
were blued steel, with stars more countless 
than the sparkles of frost on every shrub 
and every tree. And shedding its influence 
directly upon the large gravity of the hills 
was that famous constellation which some 
think of as the Great Bear, and others as 
the Dipper. 
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Socks for ‘‘ Fathers and | 
Sons of All Ages”’ 


} They have a reputation of twenty-eight 9- 
years to their credit. They are made in | 
Cotton, Lisle, Gauze-Lisle, Wool, Worsted, | 

} Merino, and Linen textures. ; 

Colors are fast and pure. Best selected | 
materials are used by us. Heels and toes | 

W are three threads, thus insuring durability. 

} Every sock bearing our & on the 

toe is guaranteed by us and we will cheer- 

f fully replace (without expense) any defects | 
due to our faults. They are free from seams 

7 —this means comfort. 


Vawter SOCKS — 


f in Blacks, Fancy Colors, Fancy Stripes, Mix- 

tures, Embroideries, and Black with White 
Soles, in 25 and 5ocent qualities. If unable 
to procure them, send your order to us. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


| For a trial, we suggest the following | 
. assortment in Cottons: if 


STYLE 19s9 — Black, fast color, Light Weight. 

STYLE 19sW — Black with white soles, Light Weight. h 

STYLE 5p1—Oxford Mixture, pure White Inside, Light § 
Weight. j 

STYLE D7 — Black Ground, with White Hair Line Stripes, 

i Light Weight. 

STYLE D9—Navy Blue Groand, with White Hair-Line 
Stripes, Light Weight. : 

STYLE D11—Burgundy Wine, with Light Blue Hair-Line 9 
Stripes, Light Weight. \. 


These are made in sizes 9 to 11%. Price, 25 cents per 


| pair, or the six pairs in a neat box for $1.du —delivery 
charges prepaid to any part of the United States. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
80 Shaw Street Lowell, Mass. 
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No More ‘‘Ge 


Compare the 
musty, dusty com- 
plicated con- 
struction of wood- 
en beds with the 


rmy’”’ Bed 


‘\ | 


perfectly ventila- 
ted “Sanitaire 
Beds ’’—all metal, 


every point clean- 
able and no crev- 
ices for dust to |p 
lodge and breed 
vermin. Healthful 
sanitary conditions are possible omZy with the 


TRADE © 


at ee 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 


Hard, smooth snow-white finishes — the pure ‘*Sani= 

taire Gold’’ and scores of others. Sanitaire Beds 

are the choice where cleanliness and health are val 
Your physician recommends ther 

FREE To those who write we will send a sample 
“ Snowy-white ’ or ‘Sanitaire Gold” finis 

tubing, of which Sanitaire Beds are made. Also our boo! 


**How to sleep well.’’ i 
Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co,, 525 Sanitaire Ave, Marion, Ind,, U.S. A. 


The new 


heat-imparting Therm alite Ba 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag”’ 


Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat a? the right 
temperature. 
lt is macle of the very best para rubber 
wm, 2s permanently filled with Thermatite, a 
# composition that stores heat. You boil él 
haga few minutes, when convenient; you 
it at once or weeks afterward; when y 
want the heat simply take the stopper 
and replace it, and the bag will become ho 
in a minute anc stay hot for hours, 
No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 
In-a word, the Thermatite Bag ts 
most comforting and convenient article 
that a little money can Ouy. 
John Wanamaker says: “ There will be 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land 
Made in five sizes. No. 2 (2-quart size) $2 
Heat is Life. 
Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive boo 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York 
308 St. James Street, Montreal. a* 
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Atlanta 


Terminal 
Station 


ee 


Thenew Atlanta Terminal, one of 
the largest and most important build- 
ings of the new South (pictured above) 
is protected with 200,000 square feet of 
Rex Flintkote Roofing. 


This building zvas put up to star. It cost $1,600,000. 
From foundation to tower, there was room only for (he bs, 
No sane man will take chances with his roof, and the builders 
threw wide the doors of competition in their search for something 
in which gva///y (not price) should be the supreme consideration. 


A roof which no rains could penetrate —no snows crush—no hurricanes 
budge; one that was proof against all danger of fire from engine 
sparks, and would resist those more insidious fires of rust and rot from 
constant exposure to the elements. 


They Chose Rex Flintkote 


If it stood the requirements and tests of this magnificent, permanent 
structure, it may be safely chosen by the owners of buildings of all 
kinds, large and small, from a factory covering acres to a poultry 
house a few feet in area. 


For our mutual protection zzsist on REX FLINTKOTE. It costs more to 
make, so costs more to buy. It is designed for wise men who want a roof- 
ing that roofs, and who count long life and real protection more 
» than the immediate saving of a half cent a foot. We assume you 
* to be such aman. Our book (mailed free with samples of 
REX FLINTKOTE) gives testimonials from users from 
Maine to Texas. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 


We have agents everywhere. 


The Car that Achieves 


The Cadillac has always been the car that does things. Whether the test be 
that of endurance or power, or one of severity of road service, this wonderful 
machine has never been found wanting. It knows no balk, no hesitancy, 

no delay — always ready, with energy to spare. 
By this dependability of service, coupled with unusual economy of 
maintenance, the Cadillac has made such phenomenal advancement 
that its factory is now the largest of its kind 
in the world. 
The qualities upon which this un- 
paralleled growth is based are 
more pronounced than ever in 
the magnificent new cars for 
1906. Embodied in these are 
many unique and important 
improvements—im- 


provements which A 


make the 


\ \ 
A 


AY 


‘Model K, 10 h. p. Runcbout, 
$750, f. o. b. Detroit 


( 


A 


conspicuous 
for its imdizidnas 
merit. Among them isa 
wonderful mechanical feed lubri- 

cator which supplies oil to the motor 
in quantities which vary according 
to the speed of the engine, when 
properly adjusted, always feeding 
enough, never too much or too little. 
The new rocker joint on the front spring 
allows the car to pass over obstacles 
several inches in height without transmitting 
any material jar to the car, insuring a maximum 
of riding comfort and a minimum liability to breakage. ) 2 . 

In outline and finish these new Cadillacs are truly art creations. Of the Victoria 
type, their grace and exquisite beauty, their tone of quiet richness, appeal at cnce to 
fastidious motorists. We want to tell you more about the Cadillac by sending you a 
free copy of our interesting Booklet O. A postal request brings it, together with address 

of nearest dealer. The 1906 models include: 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Model M, Light 
Touring Car, 
$950, f. 0. b. Detroit 


Ss mle 


200,000 sa. FEET 
Rex F lintkKote Roorina 


aly 
Hintkote y 


There are two kinds of pre- 
pared roofs. One made fo sc//, 
one made to 6 —and to buy a 
second time, 
The facts given on the opposite side prove 
the gva/ify of Rex Flintkote Roofing and ex- ~s 
plain why it easily commands the highest price. 
The dealer who sells it won’t try to dodge you a year 
from now. He values your good will and future trade more 
than an immediate larger profit. 


Book and Complete Samples 
of Rex Flintkote Mailed Free 


Vhey tell the story as no advertisement can. Vhey explain its 
durability and ease of layin and tell why, all over the world 
in all kinds of climate, on 2ll kinds of buildings, permanent and 
temporary (from the magnificent structures of the St. Louis lx- 
position, roofed with it, to the humblest poultry house), Rex 
Flintkote is rapidly supplanting all other roofing. /é can be laid 
by any ordinary workman — everything required to lay it is in 
every roll. 
Manufacturers of cheap roofing closely imitate the outside appear- 
ance of Rex FLINTKOTE—the value is inside—it doesn’t 
show when you buy it. It shows only in years of honest 
service, Look for the Boy’ on our trade mark —and 
% buy without hesitation. Our sixty-nine year reputa- 
tion stands behind every roll, y, 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 4. 


43 India St., Boston, Mass. 
aN We have agents everywhere. 


The man who visits the Packard plant sees 
every modern mechanical device that is appli- 
cable; sees a thousand minds concentrated on a 
single type of car; feels the Packard spirit of 
perfection; then knows why the Packard stands 
in a class by itself. 


Packard Motor Car Company, Dept. E 


Member Association Licensed Det roit, Mich. 


New York Branch 
Automobile Manufacturers 


1540 Broadway 


of the Trip to 


California 


If on your trip to the coast 
you wish to enjoy all the 
comforts and conveniences 
of home, coupled with the 
dispatch of perfect train 
service, take The 


| OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


[ on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Unsurpassed in every ap- 
pointment; electric lighted 
throughout. 

From Union Passenger 
Station, Chicago, 8 p. m. 
daily. Tourist Sleepers at 
6.05 p.m. and 10.25 p. m. 


Ir, A. MillerG. Py As, Chicago, 
will send infor- 
mation and 
beautiful 
descrip- 
tei we 
booklets 
free up- 
on re- 
quest. 


ae 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Nothing is more indicative of 
character, social. standitrg and 
trend of personality than high 


grade engraving. Attention is in- 
vited to our forms of Wedding 
Invitations, Marriage Announce- 
ments, Reception, Tea and Calling 
Cards. ‘They combine elegance, 
daintiness and thoroughness — 
essentials of tone and quality. 

For information, write to us 
stating the occasion. 


50 Cards $1.00 


The 50 Calling Cards, with plate 
engraved in script, which are of- 


fered as an introduction to our 

engraving department, are the 

finest that can be produced at any 

price. Other styles are shown on 

specimen sheet, gladly sent on 
request. 


Hy OS akcLaNess 


904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


The False Gods 


(Continued from Page 11) 


led. He stopped to pity Sam and the New 
York papers, as he thought of the Boston 
newsboys crying his magnificent beat till 
all Washington Street rang with the glory 
of it. And he could see the fellows in 
Mrs. Atkinson’s letting their coffee grow 
cold as they devoured the Banner, stopping 
only here and there to sing out: ‘Good 
work, Simp., old boy! Great story!” 
Then—Simpkins turned the page. Ac- 
cident—ten killed—bank robbed—caught 
—Mrs. Jones gets divorce. What! 


NOTED SCIENTIST SECURES 
IMPORTANT RIGHTS 


Doctor ATHELSTONE ARRANGES FOR 
ROYAL SOCIETY TO EXPLOIT 
RECENT DISCOVERIES 


Simpkins stuttered around for an ex- 
clamation; then looked up weakly. In- 
stinct started him on the run for the nearest 


| long-distance telephone, but before he had 


gone twenty feet he stopped. The paper 
was long since off press. He had no desire 
to know what Naylor wassaying. Hecould 
not even guess. There are heights to which 
the imagination cannot aspire. 

Then came a faint ray of hope. That 
was an Associated Press dispatch—a late 
one probably. But if it had reached the 
New York papers in time to catch the 
edition, Naylor must have received it soon 
enough to kill his story. But even as this 
hope came it went. The news interest of 
the dispatch was largely local. Doubtless 
it had been sent out only in New York. 

Simpkins forced himself to read the body 
of the message now, although he gagged 
over every line of it. 


London, ete. Dr. W.R. Athelstone, 
well known in London as the president 
of the American branch of the Royal 
Society of Egyptian Exploration and 
Research, arrived here this morning. 
He announces that the Khedive has 
been graciously pleased to grant to his 
society the sole right to excavate the 
tombs recently discovered by one of its 
agents in the Karnak region. Doctor 
Athelstone left home quietly some 
weeks ago, and held back any an- 
nouncement of the discoveries while 
the negotiations, now brotght to a 
happy conclusion, were pending. He 
sails for New York to-morrow. 


“Do I go off half-cocked? Am I yellow? 
Is a pup yellow?” groaned Simpkins, and 
he started off aimlessly toward the park, 
fighting his Waterloo over again and count- 
ing up his losses. That foolish, foolish 
letter! Why had he soiled his fingers by 
opening it! Of course, that line which 
loomed so large and fine in his story, that 
pointed the impressive finger of Fate at 
Crime, ‘‘ That thing that I have to do is about 
done!’’ referred to Doctor Athelstone’s 
silly negotiations. The letter must have 
been from him. Now whocould have known 
that a grown man would indulge in such 
fool monkey-business as writing love-letters 
in hieroglyphics to his own wife? . . . And 
that blamed black mummy! Back to 
darkest Africa for his! If any one ever 
said mummy to him there’d be murder done 
all right. Oh, for the happy ignorance of 
those days when he knew nothing about 
Egypt except that it was the place from 
which the cigarettes came. . . . Brander, 
no doubt, had gone out to send a cablegram 
of congratulation to Doctor Athelstone, and 
while he was away the woman had started 
in to repair a crack in that precious old 
Amosisof hers. Perhapsthe moths had got 
into him! ‘And she thought that I was 
crazy, and was stringing me along, waiting 
till the Nile Duck got back,’’ muttered the 
reporter, stopping short in hisagony. ‘Oh, 
you're guessing good now, Simp., all right, 
beeause there’s only one way to guess.” 
And as he started along again he concluded: 
“Damn it! —even the cat came back.” 

If there was one thing in all the world that 
Simpkins did not want to see it was a copy 
of the Banner with that awful story of his 
staring out at him from the first page, 
headed and played up with all the brutal 
skill in handling type of which Naylor was a 
master; but he felt himself drawn irresisti- 
bly to the Grand Central Station, where the 
Boston papers would first be put on sale. 

. Half an hour to wait. Gad! He could 
never go back and face Naylor. . . . Libel! 
Why, there wasn’t money enough in the 
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— if YOU will write a postal card for 


Vegetables or most Beautiful Flowers. 
urge youto WRITE TO-DA 
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Frozen Dog Tales, the wonderful book by 
Colonel Wm. C, Hunter, of Frozen Dog, Idaho. 


Full of rich humor and pathos, every page 


\ { ih 


Wh 


illustrated. Philadelphia Press says: ‘ Best 
book of American humor appeared for years,”’ 
looks down at Colonel Hunter in smiling ap- E—& 
proval.’’ Frozen Dog Tales tells all about —& 
Grizzly Pete, Joe Kipp and Webb Grubb. The = 
full of most 
fascinating 
Western stories, 
verse. The homely and quaint philosophy of it, 
the deep sentiment and the rough diamond pathos 
reading. The West has produced some wonderful 
things, but nothing finer in literature than Colonel 
Hunter’s writings, 200 pages, illustrated in colors, 
here and there, or by the publishers. 
s THE EVERETT PRESS, Boston, Mass. 
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REOPTICON You can_make BIG 
uni STEREOPTICONS E S MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcis better opportunities 


Boston Herald says : ‘The spirit of Bret Harte 
F : book is chock 
= both prose and 
= make the book a veritable fund of most interesting 
price, $1.00, for sale by bookstores and odd. places 
Moving Picture Machines 
for men with small 


capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outtits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingiy low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Mi Supply Catalog and 
==> special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


POULTRY 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- | 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news 
stands. 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. 

POULTRY PUBLISHING CO, 
Box 12, Peotone, Illinois é 


The | AWat Home 
as LINCOLN did. 


The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, avy 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. Write 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Every incubator we sell absolutely money- 
back guaranteed to do all we claim. The 
1906 Reliable is the only incubator with 
double heating system. Free catalog 
tells all about it. Pure-bred Poultry and 4 
Eggs for hatching. Ask for prices. 


i 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-4, Quincy, Ill., U.S.A. 
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This TRADE-MARK insures 
the BURPEE QUALITY of the 


‘Best Seeds that Grow” 


Burpee’s Seeds 


Jersey —as well as in the gardens of planters everywhere —Burpee’s Seeds are — 
proved by test to be the Best Seeds that Grow. Consequently we hold the largest 
mail-order seed trade in the*world. Our ‘‘Silent Salesman,’ neatly dressed in a | 
‘“coat of many colors,’’ and telling the péazz truth, with photographic pictures of the } 
superior products of Burpee’s ‘‘ Seeds that Grow,”’ will be sent by return mail 


Farm Annual for 1906 


Thirtieth Anniversary Edition of ** The Leading American Seed Catalogue’”’ — 


This is a handsome book of 168 pages, carefully edited and neatly printed, 
bound in cover lithographed in nine colors. It shows, painted from nature, Seven 
Superb Specialties in Vegetables of unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers — 
including LUTHER BURBANK’S New Floral Wonder. 

to write fi New Complete Catal d tl ticipate in the Special Celebrati 
THIS INVITATION (oitihinieth Anniverssry i¢ given to all planters who delight in raising the Cholcest 


If you intend to garden this Spring you will want to lay your plans, and therefore we 
“Y !—the very day you read this advertisement. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


February 3, 1906 


cost but little more than 
do usual commercial grades 
—and yet are worth much 
more. At our own farms 
in Pennsylvania and New 
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Mention this magazine, and address 


“Sa | 
re We Are Selling © 
Tree Ce 
nee We Are Selling © 
With Toy Electric Railways,$3to .. . . $60. | 
Battery Passenger and Freight Trains,$5to. . 5: c 
$3 Up Electric Books, 10cto ...... - 5. 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 75c to } 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 to 10 


Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights, 75c to 
Battery Motors and Fans, $1to . « « 
Electric Door Bells complete, 75e to . . 
Telephones complete, $2.50 and aes 
Telegraph Outfits complete, $1.75 to. - 
$8.00 Medical Batteries 3.95 
Dynamos and Motors, $1to . . . . 1000.00 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 1400.00 


We undersell all. Cat. Free. Want Agents. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


Thousands of well-dressed m 
whose trousers set trim and Str 
have crooked legs and conceal 
fact by wearing our easy pneumatic 
or Cushion Rubber forms. They 
durable, inexpensive and gi 
style and finish. otherwise impossi- 
ble. Simple as a garter, put on 
off in a few seconds, cannot be ¢ 
tected. Critical authorities co 
mend them in the highest te: 
Beautiful photo-illustrated 
and many testimonials mail 
sealed free. 


THE ALISON C0. Dept. F.2, Buffalo,N.Y, 
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Get An Incubator 


made by ‘fthe man who knows’— 
founded on 20 years experience. 
You can make money with Miller's 


Ideal Incubators — 


and Brooders ; alsolutely automatic and self-regulating. Posi- } 
tively Lowest Prices. Handsome 128 page Poultry Book:free. | 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. } 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for anothe . 
) Book ‘* How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 
) <* What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
’ rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. ‘ 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 

963 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for @ 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


Print Your Own Carda 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogu 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. +% 


THE PRESS O©O.,, Meriden, Conn. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all 
penses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in 
country in return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
select the school — we pay the bills. If you are interested; 
a lineaddressed to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelp! 


Address a postal ‘to 
New Haven Clock Co., 
New H'aven, Conn. 
(capital, $1,000,000.00), 
and just say, “I want 
3 a Dollar Yale for 10 
days’ free trial.” 
That’s all you have to 
do. Our part is not so easy. 


We must place in your hands about 
$2.00 worth of watch by ordinary stand- 
ards, for we promise to hand every 
responsible person a stem-winding, stem- 
setting watch fully guaranteed by the New 
Haven Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00), 
printed guarantee in back of case. 


Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can't get at without 
opening the back of the case, 


But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
@ummy. WNo-sir-ee! It has a double motion—turn 
it back and forth a few times and the watch is wound 
for 24 hours. Press tle stem in, and then your twist 
sets the hands forward or back, as you choose. It all 
orks just like the handsomest time-piece you ever saw. 
st put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear it ten 
us before you decide to buy. After 10 days we want a 
(lar or the watch — that’s all 


No, just one thing more. This introductory 

may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds 

our capacity, so don't delay, write at once. 
’ 


_ New Haven Clock Company 

4 Hamilton Street New Haven, Conn. 
: 
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ANNING A HOME 


? Then subscribe to 
e KEITH’S MAGAZINE 
Devoted to 
Planning, Building 
and Decorating. 
A 64page Monthly. 
Beautifully illustrated 
with large engraving 
cuts of Modern 
Houses. Interior 
views. Full of prac- 
tical suggestions for 
the home builder. 


A four 
50c Offer months’ 


trial subscription with 
3 late copies given for 
50c. This offer will 
place in your hands at 
once a large number of 
attractive house plans. 


jis house is one of 150 shown in the 
iw with floor plans and estimates. 


KEITH’S The Magazine of 
itablished in 1899. Moderate Cost Homes 


gular yearly subscription, $1.50, entitles you to 4 issues of 1905 
; W6nunibers in all. Single copies at news-stands, 15 cents. 
¢ néw 192-page book —‘“‘ Practical House Decoration ’’— 
»n by experienced decorators, will prove invaluable in secur- 
nartistichome. The plans offered are practical and can be 
sd out in moderate priced! materials. The book is profusely 
rated with interior views and examples of wall decorations. 
12 complete decorative schemes for an entire house. Size 
ok 94% x7 inches. Price $1.00. E —A year's sub- 
von to “ Keith’s "’ and above book $2.00. 


AX L, KEITH, 930 Lumber Ex., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Special 
Introductory Offer 


We want every community to 
realize the advantages of using 
Ann Arbor Gasoline Vapor 
Lamps. We will, for a limited 
time, send on receipt of $4.00 our 
Model 114 lamp, as shown in the 
cut, in brass or oxidized copper, 
prepaid to any part of the U. S. 
Give full 100 candle power light at 
cost of less than 4c. per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. Ifnot satisfactory 
return after 30 lays’ use, and we will refund 
yourmoney. We mean exactly this. lRefer- 
‘ences, Dun or Bradstreet. Ayents wanted. Send 
for complete catalog. SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
275 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Incandescent 


SN Laitps 


‘Send for confidential otter to agents, snowing how you 
van make svre money selling our seeds without investing 
‘penny. Good profits. A little pleasant work will get 
fou your own seeds free and make you money, too. We 
five you discounts of 25 to 40% besides liberal premiums. 
Easy to sell. Our line includes everything for farm 
md garden. Free owtfits. Big 64 page Catalog. The |W 
nost peeve eke ence made by any reliable seed |} 
jouse. rite to-day for full particulars. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 25 Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


it as well as you can, send to us 
we will give you a handsome port- 
» drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
jerer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
i qualify you to earn a good salary as an 


‘Cand cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
stly adapted to your talent. 


& LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them; the eloquent 
Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 
to a Dog, and ‘‘A Yellow Dog’s 
Love for a Nigger’’ (famous poem). 
We will send youall of the above for 
10c just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO, 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Address | 
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world to pay the damages the Athelstones 
would get against the paper. He’d take 
just one look at it and then catch the first 
train for Chicago. Perhaps he could get a 
job there digging sewers, or selling ribbons 
in Field’s, or start a school of journalism. 
Any old thing, if they didn’t nab him and 
put him in Bloomingdale before he could 
start. . . . He made for the street again. 
He wouldn’t look at the Banner. What 
malignant little devils the types were when 
they shouted your sins, not another fellow’s, 
from the front page, or whispered them in a 
stage aside from some little paragraph in an 
obscure corner of the paper—a corner that 
the whole world looked into. Hell—he’d 
pet out of the filthy business! Think of the 
ight and frolicsome way in which he’d 
written up domestic scandals, the enter- 
taining specials he’d turned out on un- 
faithful husbands, the snappy columns on 
unhappy wives, not asking Picaaakt how true 
it all was, but how safe to write up. And 
now they’d write him up—Naylor would 
attend to that editorial himself, and do it in 
his most virtuous style—and brand him asa 
fakir, a liar, and a yellow dog. 

Simpkinswasback at thenews-stand again 
and there were the Boston papers. He 
snatched a Banner from the top of the pile. 
No, he must have the wrong paper. He 
tore through it from front to back and then 
to front again, his heart bounding with joy. 
There was not a line of his storyinit. They 
had received that Associated Press dispatch 
after all. Yes, there it was, but oh, how 
differently it looked from when he saw it 
last! It spelt damnation then; it meant 
salvation now. 


. . . . . . . . 5 


After all, hadn’t his mistake been a 
natural one? MHadn’t he done his best for 
the paper? Wasn’tit his duty torun down 
a lead like that? He’d made errors of 
judgment, perhaps, but he’d like to see the 
man who wouldn’t have, under the circum- 
stances. Of course, mistakes would creep 
in occasionally and give innocent people the 
worst of it, but look at the good a done 
in his life by exposing scoundrels. How 
could he, how could any man, have acted 
differently who was loyal to his paper, 
whose first interests were the public good? 
If Naylor didn’t appreciate a star man, 
when he had him, he thought he knew an 
editor or two who did. Simp., old boy, 
wasn’t going to starve... . Starve? It had 
been hungry work, so he’d just step into 
the Manhattan and get a bite of breakfast. 

Naylor did know a good man when he had 
him, and likewise—quite as valuable a bit 
of knowledge—he knew when a man had 
had enough. So, when Simpkins sat down 
that afternoon to tell him his experiences, 
he only smiled quizzically as the reporter 
wound up by asking, ‘“‘Now, what do you 
think?” and answered: 

“Well, I think it did you a power of good 
to look behind that veil, because I reckon 
that for once in your life you’ve told me 
the truth as near as you know how.” 

“‘No, but aside from this pleasant per- 
sonal conclusion,” persisted Simpkins, 
modestly shedding the compliment. 

4 Well, I guess we won’t bother with the 
Blavatsky story just now, but here’s a 
clipping about a woman who’s discovered 
what she calls soul aura—says we’ve got 
red, white and blue souls and all that sort of 
stuff. You’re our soul expert now, so go 
over to the City Hall and nae the mayor and 
any politicians you meet what’s the color of 
theirsouls. It ought to make a fair Sunday 
story.” And Naylor swung around to his 
desk, for the city editor had just told him 
that the headless trunk of a woman had 
been picked up in the river—a find that 
promised a good story—and a newspaper 
man cannot waste time on yesterday. 

Simpkins’ face fell. 
been assigned to find the head was, he knew, 
the beginning of his punishment. But as 
he walked down the dingy hall to the street 
his step became more buoyant, and once in 
the open air he started off eager and smiling. 
For a good opening sentence was already 
shaping in his head, and as he stepped 
into the City Hall he was repeating to 
himself: 

“Yesterday, when the mayor was asked, 
‘What is the color of your soul?’ he returned 
his stereotyped ‘ Nothing to give out on that 
subject,’ and then added, ‘But it would be 
violating no confidence to tell you that Boss 
Coonahan’s is black.’”’ 

To Simpkins it had been given to lift the 
veil and to know the truth; yet he was 
back again serving the false ide 


(THE END) -- 


That he had not | 
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What does It Mean to You ? 


If you are in that discouraged line of men who get the same pittance week after week, year 
after year without hope or prospect of something better, it’s time you appealed to the International 


Correspondence Schools. 
higher salary and a safe future. 


Ask them how you can in your spare time, qualify for a better position, a 
They will make the way so plain and easy for you that your only 


wonder will be that every worker in the world is not following the thousands who have already 


reached success over this highway. 


Mark on the coupon the occupation you prefer and mail it to the I. C. S. 
It may make your fortune, 


will surely help you some, 


It costs nothing. It 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 


Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 


Nana! 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. | 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how Ican qualify fora 
larger salary in the position before which I have marked X 


Mech. Draftsman 
Electrician 
Telephone Engineer 
Surveyor 

Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech, Engineer 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 
Electrical Engineer 


Street and No. 


Building Contractor 

Arch. Draftsman 

Architect 

Structural Engineer 

Bridge Engineer 

Mining Engineer 

Spanish for Stenogra- 
phers 

Commercial Law for 
Stenographers | 


__ State ! 


aS 2% INCHES HIGH 
One of the 


newest styles in. 


CLUPECO SHRUNK QUARTER SIZES 
75 Cents each 2 for 25 Cents 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND DEALER'S NAME 
CLUETT, PEABODY: & CO. 


Lancest MAKERS OF COLLARS AND SHIRTS IN THE WORLD 
459 RIVER ST., TROY, NY 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases ancl 
remedies. All about Ineubkators and how to 
operate them. All abont poultry houses and how 
to build them. It's really an encyclopzedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, ILL. 


SHOEMAKER’S 


Book on 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


FOR 
DYSPEPSIA 


a Newark, N.Y. 
All kinds of Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Etc., from grower to planter. FREE 
BOOK, 62 pages, gives prices, de- 
scribes 528 varieties, tells how to 
\ plant and care for them, 


50c. Worth FLOWER SEEDS for 10c. 


= 10 Packets choice fresh flower seeds, 

Good’s Seeds | Aster, Calendula, Chrysanthe aum, Corn- 

G flower, Dahlia, Dianthus, Gypsophila, 
An 


row 

d Bioom | Pansy, Poppy, Sweet Peas, also a Refaurn 
Coufon good for 25 cts. on first $1.00 order, 

and my pretty catalogue of matchless bargains in Flower anc 
Vegetable Seeds, ALL FOR 10 CTS. See my Cash Prizes to 
schools, etc. My 50c. collections of 10 choice named Roses, 
Carnations, Geraniums, Butterfly Gladiolus, Tuberoses. My 

25c. collections of Roses, Fuchsias, etc. Write to-day. 

MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Seedswoman, Dept.15, Springfield, 0. 


Raise SQUABS-It Pays 


We will teach you the business beginning to end 
if you start with our straight-bred Homer stock 
—wnone better at any price. We sell only 
properly mated pairs, matings guaranteed. 
Our squabs are fancy and bring top prices. 
We have 11,000 breeding Homers in 
ourlofts. If we can succeed, you can. 
Get our Free booklet—tmportant 
SJacts about this fascinating industry. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box O, DaCosta, N. J. 


LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a_lifetime. 
» We have no Agents, Sold to 
users at Wholesale Prices. 
7 cents a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 344, Muncie, Indiana. 
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(Give your name, address, age, education, present 
eccupation and line of work you want to take up). 


ANY young men are earning small wages 

N simply because they have not trained 
themselves for a special line of work. 

Some of these young men are burdened withheavy 
responsibilities; some have never awakened to 
their own possibilities; others are simply in a rut. 
They need just the right word of advice —a little 
guidance — to start them on the road to success. 
The American School of Correspondence has 
undertaken this important work. It advises the 
young man as to the line of work for which he 
is best adapted, and then helps him to gain the 
knowledge essential to success in that line —all 
without leaving home or giving up his regular 
work, ‘Through its mail courses it has helped 
thousands cf young men to fit theimsel ves for well 
paid, responsible positions. The opportunity is 
open to every young man in America! ‘Tell us 
fully the story of your experience, your hopes, 
your ambitions, and of your present position; if 
more convenient write it in the blank space in 
this page which you can tear out and mail to us. 
It will be regarded as confidential, and a personal 
letter of advice will be sent to you, together with 
our 200-page Bulletin and full infornnation re- 
garding any one of the following courses (p/ease 
underscore course interested tv) in Electrical, 
Mechanical, Civil and Steam Engineering, 
Architecture, Mechanical and Structural 
Drafting, Textiles and College Preparatory 
(preparing for entrance to engineering colleges). 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, Ill. 


S.E.P., Feb. 3, '06 


““The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 
«200 Eygs a Year Per Hen," is now ready. Revised, en- 
larged, and in part rewritten. 96 pares. Contains amony 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D 
Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b, c—and yet we guarantee it to 
start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay 
more eggs than any other method under the sun. The 
book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 
eggs from 72 hens ; and for five days in succession from 
the same flock 64 eggs a day, Mr. E. I’. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. I1., says: ‘* By following the methods 
outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. 
I. Reds in the month of January, 1902.7") From 14 pul- 
lets picked at random out of a farmer’s flock the author 
got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a 
Year Per Ilen’’ to make it the standard book on egg 
production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to 
know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American 
Poultry Advocate at 25c, each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, 


4 months’ trial, 10 cents. 


25 cents per year. 
CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


I’ree. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
62 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sample 
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The PacKers 
and the Cattlemen 


(Continued from Page 2) 


these two commercial factors stands the 
packer. He must do all the guessing at both 
ends of the line. If he does not buy cattle 
fast enough, the demand from the retailer 
outruns his supply and he loses the business. 
If he buys too many cattle he must hold 
them at heavy expense (for he is without 
facilities for storing cattle) or convert them 
into meat for which there is no demand, 
and run the risk of having it spoil on his 
hands. 

It is up to the packer correctly to judge 
the balance between the supply and the 
demand. Thus each day’s business be- 
comes a separate business. He cannot 
know, his buyer cannot know, when the 
cattle market opens on any given morning, 
what the market for that day will be or 
ought to be. He and his buyers may know, 
in a general way, what the market and pros- 
pects for meats are, based on the day before, 
but each day’s cattle market isa new market 
with a new lot of cattle, resembling in no 
way, perhaps, the cattle of the day before. 

No combination that could be formed 
would serve to keep a “‘ Beef Trust” advised 
of the character or number of cattle coming 
into market on any one day fromall points of 
thecompass. Yesterday may have brought 
a heavy run of choice beeves. To-day’s re- 
ceipts may be common. To-morrow cows 
may predominate. The packers have no 
advance information, and their cattle buy- 
ers have only general instructions as to the 
needs of the house for that day. They ex- 
ercise their wits and their judgment, buy 
as closely and as carefully as they can, draw- 
ing the line between buying too much and 
too little. They draw that line very fine. 
Their jobs depend upon it, and that is the 
whole mystery of cattle buying. 

The cattle market at Chicago, Kansas 
City, South Omaha and everywhere else is 
an open market. Every buyer of cattle in a 
market, whether buying for a packer, for 
reshipment Hast or across the water, or for 
his individual account as a feeder or specu- 
lator, stands on absolutely even terms with 
every other buyer. The competition is such 
that almost every good bunch of cattle will 
draw out several bids, instead of the one bid 
the ‘‘trust’’ exploitersallege. Large packers 


| will not deny that they can slaughter, pack, 
| work up by-products and sell to better ad- 


vantage than some of their smaller competi- 
tors. Each packer thinks he can do all that 
better than any other packer. If he did not 
think so there would be little excuse for his 
remaining in the business. Every merchant 
thinks he is, in some particular, a better 
merchant than his competitor. That is why 
he is a merchant. 


Better Stock to Better Judges 


If a packer ever buys cattle to better ad- 
vantage than his competitor, it is because 
his cattle buyer is a better judge of cattle 
than his competitor’s buyer, and that brings 
in the personal equation—one man’s brains 
and judgment against another man’s—and 
that cannot be governed by a monopoly. 
The cattle market, I repeat, is an open 
market, and no person who haseven achance 
acquaintance with a cattle market in action 
will venture to suggest that any packer or 
group of packers can ‘‘take his pick”’ or buy 
any particular bunch of cattle cheaper than 
the smaller buyer in the market. If that 
were to happen you would hear a roar of 
protests from buyers and from cattlemen 
alongside which the present cry against the 
‘Beef Trust”’ would be tame and flat. 
There is no cleaner competition any- 
where than among the cattle iien on the 
livestock market. This competition, to- 
gether with the marketing methods fol- 
lowed, automatically regulates the market, 
keeps it an open market and prevents con- 
trol of it by any “‘combine.” To make this 
clear let us look into the ways this selling 
and buying of cattle is carried on. The 
buyers in the market at the Union Stock 
Yards of Chicago—leaving out buyers of 
feeder cattle—may be classed as buyers for 
the large packing houses; buyers for the 
smaller packers and slaughterers; buyers 
for shipment to the seaboard and to the 
Old World; buyers for speculators. These 
different classes of buyers have nothing in 
common. They are always at war, com- 
mercially speaking. 
~ Editor’s Note—This paper on The Packers and 
the Cattlemen will be concluded next week. 


TOURING 


The New Fall Fold. 


Our “ Touring’ Collar (as shown above) is the result of the 
demand for a collar similar to our popular Ouding, but higher 
above the buttonhole — covering more neck. 

These two— Outing and Touring — are modeled from an 
original Corliss-Coon design, since copied in almost every 
other brand. Touring is the right height for cooler weather 
and will be found to give the same satisfaction as to fit and 
wear, that made Owtzzzg popularity permanent. 


Corliss-Coon Collars 


outwear others. 
time they go to the laundry and you 
find this to be so. 


How Many Trips 
To the Laundry? | 


without breaking, 
moved where collars usually break in tak 


to prevent inside raveling, and the ‘‘gutte 
seam’’ in standing styles prevents saw ed 


Mark your collars ey 


And here’s why. “4 
They are alwe 


heavy interlining is 


Just ask your furnisher for Corliss-Coon col] 
If he hasn't them he can get them of us. If you a 
not willingly supplied, we will promptly fill yo 
order direct from the factory on receipt of the 
2 for 25c.; 6 for 75c.; $1.50 per dozen. 


Write for ‘‘ Collar Kinks’'— the new 
book of styles and correct dress. 
Cor.iss, Coon & Co., 

3 K Street 


ts better to buy a 


You Can Tell a Truscott— You Can Trust One 


Its original cost is no higher than inferior makes; its mainte- 
nance much lower. Vhe automatic control saves gasoline, wear 
and tear, time, trouble and expense. ‘Ihe owner of a Truscott 
is always sure of running his boat at will, for his own and his 
friends’ pleasure. Send stamps for catalogue. Our quarterly, 
““The Launch,” is Free. 

TRUSCOTT BOAT COMPANY, Dept. 62, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


BIG 50 PAGE 1806 CATALOGUE FREE, 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs 
(all sizes) and Portieres. 


Showing goods in their actual colorings and 
more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- 
tains to select from in your home. FREIGHT 
PAID EVERY WIIERE— Money refunded if we 
fail to please you. Note our money saving prices: 


jrussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All weol Extra 
Super carpets 59c ; line Axminster carpets 98c ; Lino- 
leums sq. yd. 45c;°9 by 12 All W ool Rugs $7.80; 9 by 
12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Veivet 
Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c¢ a pair up. 
Don't buy ayard of carpet,arug, or a pair of 
curtains until you sce what we have to offer. 


Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


MMACOAMIMINNOANAATNNNOTIN NANT NATHAN 
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“A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 


A muscle maker — strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders, Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


juvenile 
Glascock’s Racer 


autos. 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center, Rubber tired 
and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. En- 
moun dorsed by physicians, 
J Buy of your cealer if 
possible, or direct, if he 

No hasn't GLASCOCK's RACER. 
“Dead Center” Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 Factory Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Sa 


K FRUIT BOOK 


| shows in NATURAL COLORS and 


“accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS,, Louisiana, Mo. 


DOCTO R -4 If you want practical post- 
® season in the delightful 
city, write for particulars, 


graduate work during fine 
New Orleans Polyclinic, P- 0. Box 797 


Ourimproved method of fin- 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive. 
Skilled labor is not necessary. 
BEFORE TREATMENT 


Which Floor Do You Prefer 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


GRIPPIN'S — 


Ho, Cack and Cree fe 


the fam 
BY MAIL EXCLUSIVELY ialist int 
ee 
fectioner’s art—nothing but chocolates. <A bit of 
perfection that comes as a revelation to lovers of pure 
Inexpressibly good! Among connoisseurs the 
tion of a box of ‘‘MELLINGER’S” is a stamp of 
taste. Sold by mail only; fresh made; packed and s 
the same day your order is received — postage 


A 2-Ib. BOX for $1. i= finds’ 


teed, .Unequalled in purity, variety and exquisite 
no two pieces alike in a pound order. Even the b 
work of art; ladies keep them afterwards for glove 
jewelry. You will be delighted with your first tr 
Address (stamps or money) : 


102 Sixth 
New York, 


One pound 55 : 
five pounds 
Full wei 


‘Write for booklet explaining our me 
e training by study at home. 

j Invaluable for the practicing nurse 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and pi 


With leather-quarter top 
and/all up-to-date ap- 
pointments. Guaranteed 
two years. Sold on 


30 DAYS FREE 1 


This and many other | 
fully described in our fr 
log. We are bona-fid 


5 CES Os | 
Z facturers, and sell direct’ 


We make 150 styles of vehicle 
$23.50 up and 100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. 
buy vehicle or harness until you hear from us. ; 


Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalog 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


Sta. 825 Cincinnati, O. 


$ 2 75 Freight Paid 
] wee East of Rockies | 
This 230 Egg Incubator 

THE ROYALE 


simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic $j _— 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 

tor and supply catalogue free. FREE TRIA 
Booklet ** Care and Feeding of Chicks '’ 10 cents. 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 3 
Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, 


UBBER-T 


Our 8 books for Inventorsmailedonreceipt of 6cts.st 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


Write NOIV for descriptive 
weatter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 4 
Newark, New York State 
AFTER TREATMENT 


m 


For the 


“Home” Pipe 


Pipe tobacco is essentially ahome tobacco. To 
enhance the comfort, peace and quiet of home the 
tobacco must be of the very highest and mildest 


You Must Cook It Right! 


qualities. | : _. To get the whole delicious, rich, nutty =| 


/AN 


q Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


makes the “home” pipe thoroughly enjoyable. 
Van Bibber is a delicious combination of richness, mel- 
| ~ lownessand fragrance, and most ofall it is the sz/dest sliced : teen 
plug made. It’s cool in smoking, slowand smooth in burn- 
ing—and costs no more than the ordinary kinds. 
As it is a new blend it may not be on sale everywhere 
yet. If your dealer hasn’t Van Bibber tobacco, 


| 
| 
| 


1906 Touring Car 


16 h. p., 1600 pounds, 90-inch wheel 
base, 5 passengers, side door detach- 
able tonneau. Speed 35 miles per 
hour, $1250. 


1906 Runabout 


8h. p., g00 pounds, 2 passengers, 25 
miles per hour, $650. With folding 
seat $675. 


Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept. “S” 


The American Tobacco Company 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York The Car 


That Did 


The Car 
That Will 


No cars have ever scored a more remark- 
able series of real victories than were won 
in their first short season by REO cars. 


GAGA AGP GR G_OR- OGRA OR ORCA 


We want to Tell You «* WHY ”’ 


Mullins 


Noiseless Steel Motor Boats 


are the fastest boats built—the safest boats built—the most 
durable boats built—the most elegant in design, finish and 
ease of operation—why they are “noiseless” and why they 
“Can’t Sink.” The ideal boat for summer resorts. 


Write Today for Our Free Catalog of 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, 
which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


Mullins Pressed Steel Pleasure Boats are the ideal 
boats for families, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc. They 
are absolutely safe. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 120 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


(Member National Ass'n of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 


An Education 


Ps . 


In the great six-day Economy test | in the Glidden tour ; in the Mt. Wash- 
they won the First and second gold | ington ‘‘Climb to the Clouds’’ and 
medals and three other prizes—five | on the Syracuse and Empire City 
out of seven. race tracks “REO cars broke ‘the 

On Paddock Hill, Cincinnati, a reliability, economy, -clinbing and 
REO Touring-car won three cups in | racing records; and<leapt ,at one 
one day, beating all of the twenty | bound into the front rank of star 


The fastest boat of its size and power built, 

th, 22 feet—6 and 10 H. P., Mullins Reversible 
Engine—Speed, 11-14 miles'an hour. Fast— Safe 
ia The lowest priced ‘‘Good" motor 


APR Rac‘ 


competing 4-passenger gasoline cars; || performers. 
: including eight of the 24-horse power REO cars stand up to practical 
Without Cash rating and double the REO’S price. everyday work without trouble or \ 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
offers a full course, all expenses 
paid, in any college, conservatory 
or business school in the country 
in return for a little work done in 
leisure hours. You select the school 
tle higher in price perhaps than —we pay the bills. If you are in- 
imitations, but a reason forit.”” De- 


aera erested, send a line addressed to 
lightful after shaving and afterbathing. Soldeverywhere, t st d, 


or mailed i 25c. e! ’s (the original). H tchi 
ee ne enooricinal) The Curtis Publishing Company 


s GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK,N.J._ 


In the Los Angeles Dealers’ Run; | complaint. 


What REOS have done REOS will do. 


Write for the REO Book that tells why. 


REQ Motor Car C0; ssn eee 


Agencies throughout the United States 


en 


9 6 


Chafing 


and all skintroubles. “4 Lit- 


) 
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se GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


BNC | 7. a and | he ene he , 
bread the better the 
] baker. Te. is milled 
Pe to. improve meals. 
yom lt yields: energy. 
au casey | It is most Reaidfal. 
a lef urnishes the largest 
amount of nutriment 
at the least cost. 
0 ther flours do not. | 
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An Iflustr ited De 
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Veekly Magazine 
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5c THE COPY 
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Beauty ;, 
Matronage ) 
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Household care: 
and the rearing ¢ 
children often rob. 
woman of her yout 
treshness and beauty 
less she is careful to 
serve: it. The greates 
thing in the world to keep 
women young is Po 
peian Massage Crea 
Best of all, it accomplis 
its purpose in a natur, 
way. It is nota cosm 
or artificial skin coatin 
of any sort. Pompe 
Massage Cream cle 
the pores, gives the blo: 
free circulation, helps-r 
move wrinkles and 
sures a clear, health 
well-groomed skin. It fills o 
hollows of the neck and gives fir 
ness to the skin. Its frequent use 
from zozw will overcome the negle 
of the past. Keeps a woman young 
looking and good looking. 


Pompeian — 
Massage Cream 


is absolutely devoid of grease or anything that would promote ; 3 = 
growth of hair. It simply produces perfect skin-health. This teas ee 


Grand Opera 

Records forthe 
5 EDISON 
2 PHONOGRAPH 


(On 4 


Di WE ARE pleased to announce the issuance of 
te, a series of Grand Opera Records made by 
principal stars of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
by other prominent grand opera artists now appear- 
ing in this country and abroad. Hitherto, Mr. Edison 
has refused to permit Edison Records to be made by Grand 
Opera singers, preferring to wait until he could so improve his 
methods of recording, that the voices of great artists could be 
reproduced with all their characteristic sweetness, power and 
purity of tone. These improvements having been effected, 
the artists co-operated with enthusiasm, with the result that the 
first ten Edison Grand Opera Records, made by our Gold 
Mould Process, are a distinct advance over anything 
of the kind heretofore attempted. 


Edison Grand Opera Records 


ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS 
By HEINRICH KNOTE, Tenor 


on every bottle 
of genuine 


B. 1—HOCHSTES VERTRAUEN, “Lohengrin” Wagner 
Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment. 


By ANDREAS DIPPEL, Tenor 
B. 2—‘ACH, SO FROMM,” “ Martha” 


Flotow 


Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment. 


By GUSTAVE BERL RESKY, Baritone 
. 3—*DI PROVENZA IL MAR,” “ La Traviata” 


Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompaniment. 


By FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor 
.4—* LA DONNA E MOBILE,” “ Rigoletto” 


Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


By ANTONIO SCOTTI, Baritone 
.5—“ VI RAVVISO, O, LUOGHI AMENI,” 
“La Sonmambula’” 206. = eee oe me 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 
By SCARPHY RESKY, Soprano 
.6—ARIA “SUICIDIO,” “La Gioconda”. . . 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 
By ROMEO BERTI, Tenor 
i TS ARIOSOD SiPaptiaiccs?’ la, 28) Sar a sous 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 
By SIGNOR and SIGNORA RESKY 
.8— DUET, “ La Favorita”’ b AR Oe 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 
By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 9—'O KEHR ZURUCK,” ‘‘ Tannhauser” 


Verdi 


Verdi 


Bellini 


Ponchielli 


Leoncavalla 


Donizetti 


Wagner 


Sung in German, Orchestra accompaniment. 


By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 


eae 


B. 10—‘ CHANSON DU TOREADOR,” ‘‘Carmen” Bizet 


>ung in French. Orchestra accompaniment. 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 
Copyright by Dupont 


Signor Scotti says: 


“T have great pleasure in informing you that the 
cylinders which I sang for you are excellent from every 
point of view, and I consider them as an absolutely 
natural reproduction of my voice. 1 must, however, tell 
you that the cylinder on which I sang the air from the 
“Sonnambula’ pleases me most, and I certainly think it 
1s the best of all I have ever heard.’’ 


In accordance with Mr. Edison’s 
desire to make his Phonograph the 
musical instrument of the people, the 
price of these Grand Opera Records 
has been fixed at only 75c. each. Hear 
them at nearest dealer's. Write our 
Orange, N. J., office for handsome 
Grand Opera supplement. 


ANDREAS 
DIPPEL 


Copyright 
by Dupont 


National Phonograph Company 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York 


Chicago London Paris’ Berlin Brussels 


Sydney Mexico City 


We Send a Free Sample to Prove 
Write for It To-day Without Fail 


You can recommend Pompeian Massage Cream to the men of your household. 
Tt takes away shaving soreness, strengthens the skin, and removes the pore-dirt. 
The best barbers use it—refuse any other. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but donotacceptasubstitute 
for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name and we will senda 50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. Pompeian Massage 


Try Pompeian Massage Soap if you are hard to satisfy. At all druggists. 


NABISCO wares 
Feast Every Sense 


— They allure the sight, break musically upon the 


Cream. Look for it. 
‘ A 


lips, diffuse an elusive fragrance, yield an adorable ~ 


flavor, touch the palate with an endless charm, 
and captivate that sixth esthetic sense which scorns 
all things prosaic. 


— Exquisite dessert confections, Nabisco rise to 
the artistic demands of the little day or the great 
day, of the simple luncheon or the stately banquet. 


—In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO — Another confection in the form of an almond — 
of indescribable flavor, and as original as entrancing. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


TIS said there is a reason for all things. 
Certain it is there is a reason for every- 
thing used in paint. To consider only 
ie pigments : some are used because they 
re cheap, some are used because of preju- 
ice, and some are used because of their 
emonstrated paint value. 
The paint makers who use the cheap 
igments have thought only of their profits, 
nd depend upon their adroit advertising 
nd the gullibility of the consumers to mar- 
et their products. They are the chaps that 
tll of recent wonderful discoveries of pig- 
ents that had for centuries been over- 
poked, until an inspired and patient genius 
rought them forth and transformed them 
y modern alchemy into indestructible 
aint. They never tell what those pigments 
te, but every paint maker knows them, 
nows their worth, and knows why they are 
sed. It is these ‘‘ mystery mixtures ’”’ that 
ave prejudiced many minds against pre- 

red paints. ‘‘ The burned child dreads 
1e fire.’’ 

While we can hardly expect the manufac- 
irer of a really good paint to make public 
is formula and disclose his manufacturing 
rocesses, we cannot deny the consumer’s 
ght to know why this and that ingredient 

used. If the reasons for using certain pig- 

ents are good paint reasons, it is surely 

the manufacturer’s interest to disclose 
1em. The paint maker who does not tell 
what his paints are made, and why they 
te so made, has good reasons (not paint 
asons) for withholding the information. 

It is our purpose in this article to tell in 
lain, every-day English what constitutes a 

od paint, so that consumers may make 

eir paint purchases as discriminatingly as 

ey buy other commodities. 
At the outset, it should be explained that 
aint making is not a mere mixing of solids 
ad liquids, but a scientific process involv- 
ig technical knowledge, skilled labor and 
xpensive and powerful machinery. 
| Good paint is made chiefly of linseed oil, 
twhich solid coloring matter or pigments 
fe ground—not simply mixed. The pig- 
tents serve a triple purpose —they thicken 
Je paint (oil alone would run off) ; they 
eautify surfaces, and protect the oil from 
te sun and rain. Turpentine, dryers, var- 
ish, etc., are sometimes added to paint to 
ier a special rather than a general pur- 
ose. 


untae oil is so important a part of 


int that it is often called ‘‘ the life of the 
int.” It may well be so regarded, for 
Ist so long as the oil lasts the paint has 
te. When the oil, from chemical action 
long exposure, is no longer present, the 
aint is dead. Dead paint—a lustreless, 
ty, chalky coating—has no_ protective 
ry are and disintegrates rapidly, the pig- 
tents having no cohesive attraction after 
e decomposition of the oil. 

1€ property which gives linseed oil its 
culiar paint value is that it absorbs oxygen 
m the air when it is exposed in thin 
ms, as in painting. This film, from oxi- 
| tion, begets the valuable properties of 


iim 


é 
a 
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being practically neutral in its reactions, 
more or less transparent, and quite elastic. 
The property of absorbing oxygen is in- 
creased by heating linseed oil, and it is still 
further increased by adding to the oil while 
it is being heated certain bodies, known as 
driers. While boiled oil dries more quickly 
than raw oil, and leaves a more lustrous 
surface, the film is less elastic, and is liable 
to crack. 

Anything added to the paint to unduly 
hasten its drying will destroy the elasticity 
and toughness of the oil film. Therefore, 
all driers should be used sparingly and with 
caution. 

Furthermore, any pigment’ chemically 
active will not make an enduring paint. If 
used at all, it should be in combination with 
more stable or inert pigments, to neutralize 
as far as possible its chemical action upon 
the oil. 

It is this chemical activity that lessens to 
a marked degree the value of white lead as 
a paint pigment. Strictly pure white lead 
carries, comparatively, but little oil, and the 
little it does carry soon ceases to be linseed 
oil, by reason of the chemical change that 
takes place when the lead and oil are united 
and exposed to the elements. To correct 
this serious defect in the lead and oil mix- 
ture, modern paint makers have added vari- 


“ous pigments in varying formule, and years 


of experience have proven that of these 
combinations those carrying the greater 
amount of oil make the better paint when 
they have good opacity or covering qualities. 

It was this that led to the chemical ex- 
periments and practical tests that resulted 
in the now famed Patton formula of Zinc, 
Lead and Silica, a combination of pigments 
carrying fifty per cent. more oil than strictly 
pure lead, and unequalled in covering ca- 
pacity, wearing qualities and general paint 
value. 

The makers of Patton’s Sun-Proof Paints 
were the first paint manufacturers to tell 
the public of what their paints were made. 
The fact that the Pattons have not hesitated 
to name the ingredients of Sun-Proof Paint 
is proof to the consumer that there must be 
good paint reasons for using them. 

WHITE LEAD has some points of ex- 
cellence not possessed by any other pig- 
ment. It has remarkable covering qualities, 
is a good drier, and works easily under the 
brush. Unfortunately its qualities are such 
that it continues to dry in linseed oil until 
finally no oil, as such, remains, and what 
paint is left on the painted surface is like 
chalk and is blown or washed from the 
building. The best paint authorities agree 
that white lead should not be used alone. 
The specifications for mixed paints as pub- 
lished by the United States Lighthouse 
Board call for but 25 per cent. of White 
Lead. In brief, White Lead does not carry 
enough oil to make an enduring paint, and, 
as stated above, what little oil it does carry 
is, when lead and oil are used alone, soon 
destroyed by chemical action. 

ZINC has great affinity for linseed oil, 
carrying from 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. 
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more than White Lead. This gives it ex- 
ceptional spreading capacity. Zinc, unlike 
Lead, is not affected by chemical action 
when united with oil, nor is it injured by 
the gases and atmospheric elements which 
so quickly destroy lead. Sulphurous gases 
will quickly blacken lead, but they whiten 
Zinc. Zinc itself would be an ideal paint 
pigment were it not that it dries too hard 
and that it lacks porosity. - 

SILICA is pulverized quartz—the basic 
element of glass. Its use as a paint pig- 
ment is bynomeansnew. It has long been 
used as the principal ingredient in the best 
wood fillers. Silica is an absolutely inert 
pigment, and the best natural wood filler 
known. Silica carries more oil than lead 
and adds porosity and permanence to the 
applied paint. 

A paint composed of the three pigments 
named above, if mixed in proper propor- 
tions, and perfectly ground and thinned 
with strictly pure linseed oil, will possess 
the opacity or covering power and easy 
working qualities of Lead; the spreading 
and oil-carrying capacity, whiteness and 
firmness of Zinc ; the porosity, permanence 
and binding qualities of Silica. Such a 
paint is Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint, the man- 
ufacturers of which are not ashamed to tell 
of what their paints are made. 

If it were not for prejudice—the, at 
times, insurmountable barrier to progress 
—the really good prepared paints would 
soon come into general use. It is prejudice 
that causes some practical painters to use 
the so-called ‘‘ strictly pure’’ lead-and-oil, 
paddle-mixed paint of their ancestors, not- 
withstanding the fact that all authorities on 
paints and painting agree that lead and oil 
alone do not make a satisfactory, durable 
paint. While many painters know this, 
they still cling to lead and oil because of 
their determination to have nothing to do 
with prepared paints. They regard the 
paint manufacturer as a trespasser on their 
domain. They must know, however, that 
this is the age of specialists. Nowadays a 
man is hardly expected to do more than 
one thing well. The expert painter can ill 
afford to spend his time mixing paints. 
That work can be done cheaper and better 
by expert paint makers in modern and 
properly-equipped factories. 

Painters have learned from practical ex- 
perience that a combination of lead and 
other more enduring pigments makes a 
bettet paint than lead alone, but some of 
them have yet to learn that it is quite im- 
possible for them, even with knowledge of 
proportions, to mix by hand a paint so 
composed. The very nature of the pig- 
ments is such that they require a thorough 
mixing and grinding in their dry state, 
again in their paste form, and again and 
again in their semi-liquid and liquid forms. 
This mixing, chasing, grinding and regrind- 
ing is done in expensive mills especially 
constructed to handle the pigments used 
by this or that manufacturer. This explains 
why makers of prepared paints have ac- 
quired success and reputation, while painters 
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4 Why Manufacturers 
of Good Paints Would 


/’ Educate the Public on 
Paint Values 


By J. G. SCHMIDT, A.M., B.S.C. 


have found their home-made mixtures of 
similar pigments to be unsatisfactory. 

And there is a further reason why the 
paints made by experienced and skilled 
paint makers are to be preferred. At the 
Patton factories every paint ingredient is 
tested in the laboratories by careful chem- 
ists. There is as much care exercised in 
preparing Sun-Proof Paint as there is in the 
preparation of pharmaceutical products. 
Questioned on this point, one of the officials 
of the Patton Paint Company recently said : 
‘‘ We cannot be too careful, for the quality 
of our products is the very foundation of 
our business. 

““ We can ill afford to jeopardize a well- 
earned reputation by careless methods or 
dishonest practices. It is only ordinary 
business sense that dictates our policy of 
improving our products whenever possible. 
It is that policy that has made Sun-Proof 
Paint the standard of excellence. Did we 
know of any ingredient or process of man- 
ufacture that would improve the quality 
of Sun-Proof Paint it would be adopted 
immediately, 

‘“ We have doubtless done more than all 
other paint manufacturers toward educating 
the public on paints. We distribute direct 
and through our several thousand retail 
agents a great deal of educational literature. 
We try to make our paint discussions enter- 
taining and instructive, and in hewing to 
the line of truth the chips sometimes fly in 
a way that brings consternation to the 
makers of spurious paints. 

‘““We have a booklet called ‘ Paint 
Queries’ that we are glad to send to all 
who are interested in paints. Over three 
million copies of this pamphlet have been 
distributed. 

‘“ We have several other pieces of educa- 
tional literature that we mail free to inquir- 
ers, and this spring we are sending a 
handsome souvenir to all prospective paint 
consumers who write to us. That may 
seem an extravagance, but we are following 
a carefully-planned campaign of education, 
We are anxious to get in correspondence 
with paint consumers. We would have 
them know why paints are good or bad; 
we want to tell them from whom they can 
buy Sun-Proof Paint ; we desire to explain 
to them why they should patronize their 
home merchants—the business men who 
contribute to the prosperity and general 
welfare of their towns, cities, counties and 
States. The business existence of these 
local merchants depends upon their selling 
reliable goods. There are thousands of 
retailers selling Sun-Proof Paint, but, to be 
sure, there are some communities in which 
we haven’t agencies. However, there is 
always some wide-awake merchant that 
will get what his patrons demand. 

‘“We have a factory at Newark, New 
Jersey, to take care of our Eastern and ex- 
port business, but all our educational liter- 
ature is distributed from our headquarters, 
and requests therefor should be addressed 
to the Patton Paint Company, 231 Lake 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.’’ 
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Ideas that will make two dollars grow 
where one dollar grew before; ideas that will 
make a poor business pay better; or help 
a poor clerk make a better one of himself. 


t if Achievements and possibilities in sew- 
| If ing hitherto unheard of are offered in 
the Volo, the latest and greatest crea- 
tion in sewing machines. It is a sharp- 
ly-defined departure from the old lines 
of sewing-machine manufacture, the 
t\ result being a machine essentially 
NM different from all others —better, 

| simpler, more practical. The 


Ls MAY be an anecdote telling how you got your first 
job—or the bad break that made you lose it. Nothing 
is without its helpful side, not even a bad break. 

Or the story of a shrewd business deal in which you or 
your boss got the best of it—or the worst. 

Perhaps you may have invented some time- or labor- 
saving device or idea in your particular branch of work. 
Tell us about it, so long as it isn’t technical. _ Make it 
chatty and interesting. A pithy anecdote is often more 
helpful than a sermon. 

Maybe it was a shyster business trick some one played. 
Let’s hear about it. One way to make the best of a busi- 
ness is to learn the worst about it. 

Tell these things in the fewest number of words possible. 
Not more than five hundred for an item. If you can do it 
in two hundred, so much the better. 

We want to publish these ideas in a new department. 
What we accept from you, we'll pay well for. 


Sewing Machine 


is truly wonderful in the wide range of 
work it performs, in the unique sim- 
plicity of its various accomplishments, 
and in the ease and noiselessness of its 
operation. Whether sewing the heaviest 
cloth or the daintiest fabric, it is a revela- 
tion to a woman who uses an ordinary 
sewing machine. Its new system of bear- 
ings overcomes 80 per cent. of friction 
usually found. By far the most beautifully 
finished of sewing machines. Price, $40— 
but two-thirds as much as others. 
by up-to-date dealers every where. 
Learn all about this wonderful machine by 
getting the Volo booklet. Mailed free. 


For sale 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis and New York 


Send in your ideas to the Department Editor, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How Would You Like to 
Camp Out in the Maine Woods 
For five good long 


g weeks, with all railway, camp and other 
expenses of each member and his escort paid by 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


For five good jolly weeks you can fish, swim, canoe, climb 
mountains, explore forests, sleep in tents—have the time 
of your life and store up good health. 


The Priestley Cravenette Process cannot be used 
by any other hat manufacturer in the world. 


Cravenette Hat 


A Rain-Proof Fur Felt Hat 


Made of the finest grades of 
MALLORY fur felt in both derby 
and soft styles. 

Rendered rain-proof by the cele- 
brated Priestley Cravenette process. 

Rain will not spot, streak or fade it. 

A hat for every-day wear — 

Or it completes the rainy-day outfit. 

Three grades — $3, $3.50 and $4. 

Sold by all hatters or you may order 
direct from factory. 

Specify size, color and grade, 
also your weight and height. 

Every hat guaranteed. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS & 


INCORPORATED 


Danbury, Conn. 


Extraordinary precautions for the welfare 
of campers insure the approval of parents. 


Any boy under eighteen who sells the magazine is eligible for 
membership in The Boys’ Camping Club. If you want to go, write at 
once; ask us to send you details, together with ten copies of the next 
issue of the magazine. The copies will be mailed to you entirely with- 
out charge. These you can sell at five cents each, and thus provide 
the money for the following week’s supply at the wholesale price. 

Full information will go with the magazines, including a twenty- 
page illustrated booklet, ‘‘A Boys’ Camping Club,”’ telling how to 
become a member, and another booklet, ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money,”’ 
giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


$250.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in Cash as extra prizes for boys 
who do good work next month. 


SO 


Two to 


Thirty Tours to Europe 7x2! 


‘a. under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 
P\ Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise every February. 


Program W Free. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 
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The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


“Custom” because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
H{ possesses every essential of custom 
|] excellence. It meets the insistent 
demand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of 
manufacture means that THE STETSON 
SHOE holds its shape and affords the 
maximum of style, service and comfort. 
Stetson Shoes are built upon custom 
lasts, designed by masters of shoe craft, 
and sell for $5 to $8. The individu- 
ality of 
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is due to the minute attention to 
details in the hidden and unseen parts. 
Men who look for the best in footwear 
will find it in this shoe. If your local 
dealer does not sell THE STETSON 
SHOE write us, giving his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Send for the Stetson Style Book. 


TO THE DEALER 


If you want the men’s fine 
trade write us and we will 
send a sample line to 
any reliable dealer 
in the United 
States ex- 
press prepaid. 
THE STETSON 
SHOE COMPANY, 
SOUTH 


WEYMOUTH, 
MASS. 


See New Style 
Book 


A mellow mint cream that is un- 
matched in purity, unequaled in }} 
smoothness, and incomparable in |} ¥ 
flavor to any other mint cream |]? 
or candy. Our secret is the new 


process of manufacture. 


Sold in sealed tins by confectioners, dr: 

and grocers everywhere. If your dealer does 
not keep + U-ALL-NO- we will send a liberal 
box on receipt of 10 cents. Kindly mention 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA |} 
439 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia 


For hanging up CALENDARS, —, 

small pictures, draperies, posters, 

‘ match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innu- 

i} merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as do tacks. No hammer needed; YOU 
PUSH THEM IN WITH _YOUR FINGERS. 

Made of STEEL and polished GLASS ; strong and 

}/ ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 

supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 

packet of 4% doz., or 20¢ per box of one 


H/._.\\ doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. No. 
ey Moore Push-Pin Co.,170 S. 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


Leg Crooked ? Forms 

° make them appe 
straight, Only $1.00, mailed in plain package; seal 
10c. extra. None equal to be had at less than $0. 
A.C. ALBERT, 251C Delaware Ave., Buffalo, Nw 
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40. The chemises aren’t cut out. J haven’t had time. There are enough 
shirts to go on with, aren’t there, Mrs. James?” said Betty. 

“We can make do for this afternoon, Miss, but the men they’re getting 
blowed out with shirts.’’ Mrs. James, habitually doleful, punctuated her 
speech with sniffs. 

“Tf you like,” said Betty, “I'll fit on that black bodice for you, Mrs. 
Symes. If the other ladies don’t mind waiting for the reading a little bit.” 

“Tf it’s the same to you, Miss,”’ said Mrs. Symes in a thick, rich voice, 
“Tl not be tried on afore a room full. If we are poor we can all be clean’s what I say, 
and I keeps my unders as I keeps my outside—but not before persons as has real imita- 
tion lace on their petticoat bodies. I see them when I was a-nursing her with her 
fourth. No, Miss, and thanking you kindly, but begging your pardon all the same.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Betty absently. ‘Don’t you think we might have a window 
open?” The May sunshine beat on the windows. The room, crowded with the stout 
members of the ‘‘Mothers’ Meeting and Mutual Clothing Club,” was stuffy, unbearable. 

“I was just a-goin’ to say why not close the door, that being what doors is made for, 
after all,” said Mrs. Symes. ‘“‘I feel a sort of draft a-creeping up my back as it is.”’ 

The door was shut. 

“You can’t be too careful,’’ said the red-faced woman; ‘‘we never know what a chill 

jmayn’t bring forth. My cousin’s sister-in-law—she had twins—and her aunt come in 
and says she, ‘You're a bit stuffy here, ain’t you?’ and with that she opens the win- 
‘dow a crack—not meaning no harm, Miss—as it might be you. And within a year 
that poor unfortunate woman she popped off, when least expected. Gasulsters, the 
doctor said. Which it’s what you call chills, if you’re a doctor and can’t speak plain.” 
“My poor grandmother come to her end the same way,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘only with 

her it was the Bible reader as didn’t shut the door through being so set on show- 

Ing off her reading. And my granny, a clot of blood went to her brain, and 
her brain went to her head, and she was a corpse inside of fifty minutes.” 

Every woman in the room was waiting, feverishly alert, for the 

pause that should allow her to begin her own detailed narra- 
tive of disease. Mrs. James was easily first in the competition. 
| “Them quick deaths,” she said, ‘‘is sometimes a blessing 
In disguise to both parties concerned. My poor husband 
_—years upon years he lingered, and he had a bad leg— 
talk of bad legs, I wish you could all have seen it,” she 
‘added generously. 

Betty clapped her hands. It was the signal that the 
reading was going to begin violently, and the matrons 
ow at her resentfully. What call had people to start 
Teading when the talk was flowing so free and pleasant? 

| Betty, rather pale, began: “This is a story about 

a little boy called Wee Willie Winkie.” 

| ‘I call that a silly sort of name,’ whispered Mrs. Smith. 
‘Do you want me to read or not?” asked Betty. 
“Yes, Miss, yes,’”” hummed the voices heavy and shrill. 
“It's her hobby, poor young thing,’ whispered Mrs. 

Smith; “we all’as’em. My own is a light cake to my tea, 

id always was. ’Ush.’’ Betty read. When the mothers 

ad wordily gone she threw open the windows, propped the 

door wide with a chair, and went to tea. She had it alone. 

“Your pa’s out a-parishing,”’ said Letitia, bumping down the tray. 
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I— THE INEVITABLE 


“That’s a let-off, anyhow,” said Betty to herself, and she propped up a Stevenson 
against the teapot. 

After tea parishioners strolled up by ones and twos and threes to change their books 
at the vicarage lending-library. The books were covered with black calico, and smelt 
of rooms whose windows were never opened. 

When she had washed the smell of the books off, she did her hair very carefully in a 
new way that seemed becoming, and went down to supper. 

Her stepfather only spoke once during the meal; he was luxuriating in the thought of 
the Summa Theologie of Aquinas in leather still brown and beautiful, which he had proy- 
identially discovered in the washhouse of an ailing parishioner. When he did speak 
he said: 

““How extremely untidy your hair is, Lizzie. 
your appearance.” 

When he had withdrawn to his books she covered three new volumes for the library: 
the black came off on her hands, but anyway it was clean dirt. She went to bed early. 

‘* And that’s my life,’’ she said as she blew out the candle. 

Said Mrs. James to Mrs. Symes over the last and strongest cup of tea: 

‘Miss Betty’s ailing a bit, Ifancy. Looked a bit peaky, it seemed to me. 
wonder if she was to go off ina decline like her father did.” 

Mrs. Symes laughed fatly. ‘‘That ain’t no decline,’’ she said; ‘‘you take it from me. 
What Miss Betty wants isa young man, It is but Nature after all, and what we must all 
come to, gentle or simple. Give her a young man to walk out with and you'll see the 
difference. Decline, indeed! A young man’s what she wants. And if I know anything 
of gells and their ways she’ll get one, no matter how close the old chap keeps her,” 

Mrs, Symes was not so wrong as the delicate-minded may suppose. f 

Betty did indeed desire to fall in love. In all the story books the main inter- 
est of the heroine’s career began with that event. Not that she voiced 
the desire to herself. Only once she voiced it in her prayers. 

“Oh, God,” she said, ‘‘do, please, let something happen!” 
That was all. A girl had her little reticences, even with herself, 
even with her Creator. 
Next morning she planned to go sketching; but no, there were 
three more detestable books to be put into nasty little black 
cotton coats, the drawing-room to be dusted—all the 
hateful china, the peas to be shelled for dinner. 

She shelled the peas in the garden. It was a beautiful 

green garden, and lovers could have walked very hap- 

pily down the lilac-bordered paths. 

“Oh, how sick I am of it all!’’ said Betty. She would 
not say, even to herself, that what she hated was the 
frame without the picture. 

As she carried in the peas she passed the open window of 
the study where, among shelves of dull books and dusty 
pamphlets, her stepfather had as usual forgotten hissermon 

in a chain of references to the Fathers. Betty saw his thin 
white hair, his hard, narrow face and tight mouth, the hands 
yellow and clawlike that gripped the thin vellum folio. 

“TI suppose even he was young once,” she said, ‘‘but I’m sure he 
doesn’t remember it.” 

He saw her go by, young and alert in the sunshine, and the May air 
stirred the curtains. He looked vaguely about him, unlocked a drawer 
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**Oh, How Sick I am of it All!’ Said Betty 


in his writing-table, and took out a leather case. He 
looked long at the face within, a young, bright face, with 
long ringlets above the formal bodice and sloping shoul- 
ders of the sixties. 

“Well, well,” he said; “well, well,” locked it away, and 
went back to De Penis Parvulorum. 

“‘T will go out,” said Betty as she parted with the peas. 
“T don’t care!” 

It was not worth while to change one’sfrock. Even when 
one was properly dressed, at a rare local garden-party or 
flower-show, one never met any one that mattered. 

She fetched her sketching things. At eighteen one does 
so pathetically try to feed the burgeoning life with the husks 
of polite accomplishment. She insisted on withholding 
from the clutches of the parish the time to practice Bee- 
thoven and Sullivan for an hour daily. Daily, for half an 
hour, she read an improving book. Just now it was The 
French Revolution, and Betty thought it would last till 
she was sixty. She tried to read French and German— 
Télémaque and Maria Stuart. She fully intended to become 
all that a cultured young woman should be. But self- 
improvement is a dull game when there is no one to applaud 
your score. 

Betty crossed the road and passed through the swing- 
gate into the park, where the grass was up for hay, with 
red sorrel and buttercups and tall daisies and feathery- 
flowered grasses, their colors all tangled and blended 
together like raveled ends of silk on the wrong side of some 
great square of tapestry. Here and there, in the wide 
sweep of tall growing things, stood a tree—a May tree shin- 
ing like silver, a laburnum like fine gold. Therewere horse- 
chestnuts whose spires of blossom showed like fat candles 
on a Christmas tree for giant children. And the sun was 
warm and the tree-shadows black on the grass. 

Betty told herself that she hated it all. She took the 
narrow path—the grasses met above her feet—crossed 
the park, and reached the rabbit warren, where the chalk 
breaks through thethin, dry turf, and the wild thyme grows. 

A May bush, overhanging a little precipice of chalk, 
caught hereye. Awildrose wastangledroundit. It was, 
without doubt, the most difficult composition within sight. 

“T will sketch that,’’ said Eighteen confidently. 

For half an hour she busily blotted and washed and 
niggled. Then she became aware that she no longer had 
the rabbit warren to herself. 

‘‘And he’s an artist, too!” said Betty. 
interesting! I wish I could see his face.”’ 

But this his slouched Panama forbade. He was in white. 
One sleeve and breast of his painting jacket were smeared 
with many colors; he had a camp-stool and an easel, and 
looked, she could not help feeling, much more like a real 
artist than she did in her shabby old pink gown and that 
hateful old garden hat with last year’s dusty, flattened 
roses in it. 

She went on sketching with feverish, unskilled fingers, 
and a pulse that had actually quickened its beat. 

She cast little glances at him as often as she dared. He 
was certainly a real artist. She could tell that by the very 
way he held his palette. Was he staying with people about 
there? Should she meet him? Would they ever be intro- 
duced to each other? 


“How awfully 
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“‘Oh, what a pity,” said Betty from the heart, “that we 
aren’t introduced now!” 

Her sketch grew worse and worse. 

“It’s no good,” she said. ‘I can’t do anything with it.” 

She glanced at him. He had pushed back the hat. She 
saw quite plainly that he was smiling—a very little, but 
he was smiling. Also he was looking at her, and across the 
gray turf their eyes met. And she knew that he knew 
that this was not her first glance at him. 

She paled with fury. 

‘“‘He has been watching me all the time! He is making 
funofme. HeknowsIcan’tsketch. Ofcourse he can see 
it by the silly way I hold everything.”’ She ran her knife 
round her sketch, detached it, and tore it across and across. 

The stranger raised his hat and called eagerly : 


“TI say—please don’t move for a minute. Do you 
mind? I’vejust got your pink gown. It’s coming beauti- 
fully. Between brother artists Do, please! Do sit 


still and go on sketching—ah, do!”’ 

Betty’s attitude petrified instantly. She held a brush 
in her hand, and she looked down at her block. But she 
did not go on sketching. She sat rigid, and three delicious 
words rang in her ears: ‘‘Between brother artists.” 
How very, very nice of him! He hadn’t been making fun, 
after all. But wasn’t it rather impertinent of him to put 
her in his picture without asking her? Well, it wasn’t she 
but her pink gown he wanted. And ‘‘between brother 
artists!’’ Betty drew a long breath. 

“‘Tt’s no use,” he called; ‘‘don’t bother any more. 
pose is gone.” 

She rose to her feet and he came toward her. 

‘Let me see the sketch,” he said. ‘‘ Why did you tear 
it up?” He fitted the pieces together. ‘‘Why, it’s quite 
good. You ought to study in Paris,’”’ he added idly. 

She took the torn papers from his hand with a bow and 
turned to go. 

“Don’t go,” he said. ‘‘You’re not going? 
want to look at my picture?” 

Now Betty knew as well as you do that you mustn’t 
speak to people unless you’ve been introduced to them. 
But the phrase “ brother artists” had played ninepins with 
her little conventions. 

“Thank you. I should like to very much,” said Betty. 
“T don’t care,” she said to herself, ‘‘and besides, it’s not as 
if he were a young man, or a tourist, or anything. He 
must be ever so old—thirty; I shouldn’t wonder if he 
was thirty-five.” 

When she saw the picture she merely said ‘‘Oh,” and 
stood at gaze. For it was a picture—a picture that, seen in 
foreign lands, might well make one sick with longing for 
the dry turf and the pale dog-violets that love the chalk, 
for the hum of the bees and the scent of the thyme. He 
had chosen the bold sweep of the brown upland against the 
sky and low to the left, where the line broke, the dim violet 
of the Kentish hills. In the green foreground the pink 
figure, just roughly blocked in, was blocked in by a hand 
that knew its trade and was artist to the tips of its fingers. 

“Oh!” said Betty again. 

“Yes,” said he, “I think I’ve got it this time. 
it’]l make a hole in the wall, eh? Yes, it is good.” 

“Yes,” said Betty; ‘‘oh, yes.” 

‘Do you often go a-sketching?’’ he asked. 

“How modest he is,’’ thought Betty: ‘‘he changes the 
subject so as not to seem to want to be praised.’’ Aloud 
she answered with shy, fluttered earnestness: ‘“‘Yes—no, 
I don’t know—sometimes.”’ 

His lips were grave, but there was the light behind his 
eyes that goes with a smile. : 

““What unnecessary agitation!” he was thinking. ‘‘ Poor 
little thing, I suppose she’s never seen a man before. Oh, 
these country girls.’”’ Aloud he was saying: ‘‘This is such 
a perfect country. You ought to sketch every day.’’ 

““T’ve no one to teach me,” said Betty, innocently phras- 
ing a long-felt want. 

The man raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Well, after that, here 
goes!”’ he said to himself. ‘‘I wish you’d let me teach 
you,” he said to her, beginning to put his traps together. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that!” said Betty in real distress. 
What would he think of her? How greedy and grasping 
she must seem! ‘‘I didn’t mean that, at all!” 

“No; but I do,” he said. 

“But you’re a great artist,’ said Betty, watching him 
with clasped hands. ‘‘I suppose it would be—I mean— 
don’t you know, we’re not rich, and I suppose your lessons 
are worth pounds and pounds.” 

“T don’t give lessons for money ’’—his lips tightened — 
‘only for love.” 

“That means nothing, doesn’t it?”’ she said, and flushed 
to find herself on the defensive feebly against —nothing. 

‘At tennis, yes,’ he said, and to himself he added: 
“Vieux jeu, my dear, but you did it very prettily.”’ 

‘But I couldn’t let you give me lessons for nothing.” 

“Why not?’ he asked. And his calmness made Betty 
feel ashamed and sordid. 

‘‘T don’t know,” she answered tremulously, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think my stepfather would want me to.” 

“You think it would annoy him?” 

“T’m sure it would, if he knew about it.” 
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Betty was thinking how little her stepfather had ever 
cared to know of her and her interests. But the man caught 
the ball as he saw it. ‘ 

‘“Then why let him know?” was the next move; and it — 
seemed to him that Betty’s move of rejoinder came with a 
readiness born of some practice at the game. : 

“Oh,” she said innocently, “I never thought of that! 
But wouldn’t it be wrong?” 4 

‘‘She’s got the whole thing stereotyped. But it’s dainty 
type, anyhow,” he thought. ‘‘Of course it wouldn’t be 
wrong,” he said. ‘It wouldn’t hurt him. Don’t you know — 
that nothing’s wrong unless it hurts somebody?” *. 

“Yes,” she said eagerly, ‘that’s what I think. But, all 
the same, it doesn’t seem fair that you should take all that — 
trouble for me and get nothing in return.” _ 

“Well played! We’re getting on!” he thought, and — 
added aloud: ‘“‘But perhaps I sha’n’t get nothing = | 
return?” = 

Her eyes dropped over the wonderful thought that per- _ 
haps she might do something for him. But what? She — 
looked straight at him, and the innocent appeal sent a tiny 
thorn of doubt through his armor of complacency. Was 


she—after all? No, no novice could play the game so well. 
And yet i | 
“T would do anything I could, you know,” she said 
eagerly, ‘‘ because it is so awfully kind of you, and I do so 
want to be able to paint. What can I do?” z 
‘‘What can you do?” he asked, and brought his face a 
little nearer to the pretty, flushed, freckled face under —_ 
shabby hat. Her eyes met his. He felt a quick relenting, | 
and drew back. 7 | 
“Well, for one thing, you could let me paint your — 
portrait.” . 
Betty was silent. - | 
“Come, play up, you little duffer,” he urged inwardly. 
When she spoke her voice trembled. 4 
. “JT don’t know how to thank you,” she said. 
“And you will?” 
“Oh, I will; indeed I will!” 7 | 
“How good and sweet youare,” hesaid. Thenthere was _ 
a silence. - 4 
Betty tightened the strap of her sketching things and _ 
said: pa 
“T think I ought to go home now.” . 
He had the appropriate counter ready. a 
“‘Ah, don’t go yet!” he said; ‘‘let us sit down; see, that — 
bank is quite in the shade now, and tell me 7 
“Tell you what?” she asked, for he had made the artisti¢ a 
pause. : 
“Oh, anything—anything about yourself.” 
Betty was as incapable of flight as any bird on a limed — 
twig. } 
She walked beside him to the bank, and sat down at his 
bidding, and he lay at her feet, looking up into hereyes. He 
asked idle questions: she answered them with a conscien- _ 
tious, tremulous truthfulness that showed to him as the — 
most finished art. And it seemed to him a very fortunate — 
accident that he should have found here, in this unlikely — 
spot, so accomplished a player at his favorite game. Yetit — 
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| ‘did not greatly relish a skilled adversary. Betty told him 


the variety of his game for which he cared least. He 
nervously and in words ill-chosen everything that he asked 
to know, but all the while the undercurrent of questions 
ran strong within her—‘‘ When is he to teach me? Where? 
How?”’—so that when at last there was left but the bare 
fifteen minutes needed to get one home in time for the mid- 
day dinner she said abruptly: 

“And when shall I see you again?” 

_ “You take the words out of my mouth,” said he. And 
indeed she had. ‘‘She has no finesse yet,’’ he told himself. 
“She might have left that move to me.”’ 

“The lessons, you know,” said Betty, ‘‘and—and the 
picture, if you really want to do it.” 

“Tf I want to do it! You know I want to doit. Yes. 
It’s like the nursery game. How, when and where? Well, 
as to the how—I can paint and you can learn. The where— 
there’s a circle of pines in the wood here. You know it? 
A sort of giant fairy ring?”’ 

She did know it. 

“Now for the when—and that’s the most important. I 
should like to paint you in the early morning, when the 
day is young and innocent and beautiful, like—like 


_ He was careful to break off in a most natural seeming em- 


| barrassment. 
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or five,’’ said Betty, humbly anxious to do 
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_ to teach you not to do all the running. You 
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me, will you?” he added tenderly. 
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_ pink gown out of sight. 


_ ter, too! I might have known it.” 
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thank you!” 


_ the long white dining-table, a table built to 


“That’s a bit thick, but she’ll swallow it 


all right. Gone down? Right!” he told 
himself. 


“T could come out at six if you liked, or— 


her part. 
‘He was almost shocked. ‘‘Mygood child,” 
he told her silently, ‘‘some one really ought 


don’t give a man a chance.” 
“Then will you meet me here, to-morrow, 
at six?” he said. ‘‘You won’t disappoint 


“No,” said downright Betty, ‘‘I’ll be 
sure to come. But not to-morrow,” she 
added with undisguised regret; ‘‘to-morrow’s 
Sunday.” 

“Monday then,” said he, ‘“‘and good-by.” 

“Good-by, and—oh, I don’t know how to 


“T’m very much mistaken if you don’t,” 
he said as he stood bareheaded, watching the 
“Well, adventures 


to the adventurous! A clergyman’s daugh- 


II—THE IRRESISTIBLE 

ETTY had to run all the way home, and 
-4V then she was late for dinner. Her step- 
father’s dry face and dusty clothes, the solid 
comfort of the mahogany-furnished dining- 
room, the warm, wet scent of mutton—these 
seemed needed to wake her from what was, 
when she had awakened, a dream—the open 
sky, the sweet air of the May fields and Him. 
Already the stranger was Him to Betty. 
But, then, she did not know his name. 

She slipped into her place at the foot of 


serve a dozen guests, and where no guests 
ever sat, save rarely a curate or two, and, 
more rarely even, an aunt. ~ 

“You are late again, Lizzie,” said her step- 
father. 

“Yes, father,” said she, trying to hide her 
hands and the fact that she had not had time 
towashthem. A long streak of burnt sienna 
marked one finger, and her nails had little 
slices of various colors in them. Her paint- 
box was always hard to open. 

Usually Mr. Underwood saw nothing. But 
when he saw anything he saw everything. 
His eye was caught by the green smudge on her pinksleeve. 

_ “YT wish you would contrive to keep yourself clean, or else 
Wear a pinafore,”’ he said. 

Betty flushed scarlet. 

“Tm very sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘but it’s only water-color. 


It will wash out.” 


“You are nearly twenty, are you not?” the vicar inquired 
with the dry smile that always infuriated his stepdaughter. 
‘How was she to know that it was the only smile he knew, and 
that smiles of any sort had long grown difficult to him? 
“Eighteen,” she said. ; 
: 4 It is almost time you began to think about being a 
lady.” 
_ This wasbadinage. No failures had taught the Reverend 
Cecil that his stepdaughter had an ideal of him in which 
-badinage had no place. She merely supposed that he wished 
to be disagreeable. 


| 4 She kept a mutinous silence. The old man sighed. It is 


‘one’s duty to correct the faults of one’s child, but it is not 

weasant. The Reverend Cecil had not the habit of shirking 
any duty because he happened to dislike it. 
‘The mutton was taken away. 


Betty, her whole being transfigured by the emotions of 
the morning, stirred the stewed rhubarb on her plate. She 
felt rising in her a sort of wild, forlorn courage. Why 
shouldn’t she speak out? Her stepfather couldn’t hate 
her more than he did, whatever she said. He might even be 
glad to be rid of her. She spoke suddenly and rather loudly 
before she knew that she had meant to speak at all. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘I wish you’d let me go to Paris and 
study art. Not now,” she hurriedly explained with a sud- 
den vision of being taken at her word and packed off to 
France before six o’clock on Monday morning —‘‘ Not now, 
but later. In the autumn, perhaps. I would work very 
hard. I wish you’d let me.” 

He put on his spectacles and looked at her with wistful 
kindness. She read in his glance only a frozen contempt. 

“No, my child,’”’ he said. ‘Paris is a sink of iniquity. 
I passed a week there once, many years ago. It was at the 
time of the great exhibition. You are growing discontented, 
Lizzie. Work is the cure for that. Mrs. Symes tells me 
that the chemises are not cut out yet.” 

“Tl cut them out to-day. They haven’t finished the 
shirts yet, anyway,” said Betty; “but I do wish you’d just 
think about Paris, or even London.”’ 

“You can have lessons at home if you like. I believe 
there are excellent drawing-mistresses in Sevenoaks. Mrs. 
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“Oh, What a Pity,” Said Betty from the Heart, “that We Aren’t Introduced Now!’’ 


Simpson was recommending one of them to me only the 
other day. With certificates from the high school, I seem 
to remember her saying.”’ 

“But that’s not what I want,’’ said Betty with a courage 
that surprised her as much as it surprised him. “Don’t 
you see, father? One gets older every day, and presently I 
shall be quite old, and I sha’n’t have been anywhere or seen 
anything.” 

He thought he laughed indulgently at the folly of youth. 
She thought his laugh the most contemptuous, the cruelest 
sound in the world. ‘‘He doesn’t deserve that I should tell 
him about Him,” she thought, ‘‘and I won’t. I don’t 
care!” 

“No, no,” he said; ‘‘no,no,no! The home is the place 
for girls—the safe, quiet shelter of the home. Perhaps 
some day your husband will take you abroad for a fortnight 
now and then. If you manage to get a husband, that is.”’ 

He had seen, through his spectacles, her flushed pretti- 
ness, and old as he was he remembered well enough how a 
face like hers would seem to a young man’seyes. Of course 
she would get a husband! So he spoke in kindly irony. 
And she hated him for a wanton insult. 
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“Try to do your duty in that state of life to which you are 
called,’ he went on; “‘occupy yourself with music and 
books and the details of housekeeping. No—don’t have 
my study turned out,” he added in haste, remembering how 
his advice about household details had been followed when 
last he gave it. ‘‘Don’t be a discontented child. Go and 
cut out the nice little chemises.”” This seemed to him almost 
a touch of kindly humor, and he went back to Augustine, 
pleased with himself. 

Betty set her teeth and went, black rage in her heart, to 
cut out the hateful little chemises. 

Not till the paint had been washed from her hands, 
and the crumpled print dress exchanged for a quite 
respectable muslin did she consciously allow the morning’s 
memories to come out and meet her eyes. Then she went 
down to the arbor where she had shelled peas only that 
morning. 

“Tt seems years and years ago,” she said. And sitting 
there she slowly and carefully went over everything— 
what he had said, what she had said. There were some 
things she could not quiteremember. But she remembered 
enough. ‘Brother artists’’ were the words she said often- 
est to herself, but the words that sang themselves were, 
“Young and innocent and beautiful, like—like y 

“But he couldn’t have meant me, of course,’ she told 
herself. 

And on Monday she would see him again 
—and he would give her a lesson! 

Sunday was incredibly wearisome. Her 
Sunday-school class had never been so tire- 
some nor so soaked in hair-oil. In church 
she was shocked to find herself watching from 
her pew in the chancel the entry of late 
comers—of whom He was not one. No after- 
noon had ever been half so long. She wrote 
up her diary. Thursday and Friday were 
quickly chronicled. At “Saturday” she 
paused long, pen in hand, and then wrote 
very quickly: ‘I went out sketching and 
met a gentleman, an artist. He was very 
kind and is going to teach me to paint, and he 
is going to paint my portrait. I do not like 
him particularly. He is rather old, and not 
really good-looking. I shall not tell father, 
because he is simply hateful to me. I am 
going to meet this artist at six, to-morrow. 
It will be dreadful having to get up so early. 
I almost wish I hadn’t said I would go. It 
will be such a bother.”’ 

Then she hid the diary in a drawer, under 
her confirmation dress and veil, and locked 
the drawer carefully. 

He was not at church in theevening, either. 
He had thought of it, but decided that it was 
too much trouble to get into decent clothes. 

‘“‘T shall see her soon enough,”’ he thought; 
‘“‘cursemy impulsivegenerosity! Sixo’clock, 
forsooth, and all to please a clergyman’s 
daughter.” 

She came back from church with tired 
steps. 

“I do hope I’m not going to be ill,” she 
said. ‘I feel so odd, just as if I hadn’t had 
anything to eat for days—and yet I’m nota 
bit hungry, either. I daresay I sha’n’t wake 
up in time to get there by six.” 

She was awake before five. 

She woke with a flutter of the heart. What 
was it? Had anything happened? Was any 
one ill? Then she recognized that she was 
not unhappy. And she felt more than ever 
as though it were days since she had had 
anything to eat. 

“Oh, dear,” said Betty, jumping out of 
bed. “I’m going out to meet Him, and 
have a drawing-lesson!”’ 

She dressed quickly. It was too soon to start. Not for 
anything must she be first at the rendezvous, even though 
it were only for a drawing-lesson. That ‘‘only” pulled 
her up sharply. 

When she was dressed she dug out the diary and wrote: 

“This is terrible. Is it possible that I have fallen in love 
with him? Idon’tknow. ‘Who ever loved that loved not 
at first sight?’ It is a most frightful tragedy to happen to 
one, and at my age, too! What a long life of loneliness 
stretches infront of me! For of course he could never care 
for me. And if this 7s love—well, it will be once and for- 
ever with me, Iknow. That’s my nature, I’mafraid. But 
I’m not—I can’t be. But I never felt so unlike myself. I 
feel a sort of calm exaltation, as if something very wonderful 
were very near me. Dear Diary, what a comfort it is to 
have you to tell everything to!”’ 

It seemed to her that she must certainly be late. She 
had to creep down the front stairs so very slowly and softly 
in order that she might not awaken her stepfather. She 
had so carefully and silently to unfasten a window and 
creep out, to close the window again, without noise, lest 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE TENDERFOO 


An Advance Agent of Civilization 


BY EMERSON HOUG 


S IT history you seek? Then throw away the dull list 
ii of dates and dynasties and read the story of the tender- 
foot. Is it romance that you would haye—romance 
with thrill and grip? Then follow the page telling the 
doings of this same great Western figure, the Man with the 
Sore Toe. There is nothing in all the world to equalit, and 
there can never be again in all the world, for now all the 
wild regions are discovered and there is nothing left to do. 
Everything in the world isrelative. To-day our tender- 
feet travel West in palace cars, and build cottages in Los 
Angeles, where they settle down and call themselves 
“‘Western’’ in spite of their entire Easterness. Once they 
traveled in stagecoaches, or plodded alongside of ox teams, 
or hoofed it straight, as did that pathetic tenderfoot of 
New England, Nathaniel Wyeth, who sought out new fur 
regions in the Rockies to his own undoing. The supply of 
tenderfeet under one name or other is something perennial. 
There are as many now east of the Mississippi as ever went 
West in any era of the world. From now on until the end of 
time there will ever appear, drifting across the page of 
record, that most laughable and most lovable of all Western 
characters, the Tenderfoot —rapt, entranced, open-mouthed 
and sore-toed. E 

The ‘‘new chum” of Australia, the ‘‘cheechako”’ of 
Alaska and the “‘sport’’ of Canada are all much the same. 
Into the pine lands of his Majesty come fearful and won- 
derful folk, with American money and clothes, who go 
a-hunting with guides to do the hunting forthem. Now,in 
all eastern Canada, the entire population, being of necessity 
snow-shoers throughout the long winter, shed their toe- 
nails in entirety each April, as do chickens their feathers in 
August, and by that token one may know that spring has 
come. These hardy folks smile at the man who complains 
when the snow-shoe thongs cut his heel and denude his 
toes. For them, he is a ‘‘sport.’”’ Inthe far West he isa 
tenderfoot; and the phrase is wide enough for the world. 
No one knows the inglorious Webster who first invented 
this generic title, but it could not be improved upon in a 
score of dictionaries, and could not be defined in a page of 
explanation. It coversa volume of endeavor, folly, pluck, 
romance, hope, failure, despair, cheerfulness, life and 
death. The picture is perfectly obvious: some horny- 
footed son of toil sat grinning at his shack door, and said, 
“Evenin’, stranger!’’ to the man who limped up and stood 
on the side of his foot as he talked; ‘‘feet a little tender, 
eh?” ; 

Thus, no doubt, it began. Always there was the super- 
cilious attitude of the man already there. Suppose Cabeza 
de Vaca had met Coronado toiling along in his iron hat and 
steel trousers in the scorching sun of the Panhandle desert; 
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what would he have said? Blithely he would have in- 
quired, ‘‘ You blooming tenderfoot, what are you doing out 
West?’? And Cortez, away back in 1513, would have 
smiled at Cabeza de Vaca; and so on. But always the 
tenderfoot pressed on, wide-eyed, hopeful, following the 
sun. We may not set this continent as his habitat, nor 
this era for his day. Aryan, Celt, Cimri, all these were 
tenderfeet, and the Angles and the Danes later. The 
diary of the tenderfoot is the history of the world, the tale 
of his accomplishments is the record of civilization. 

In sooth, it has always been not the man with a head 
but the man with feet who has done the work of the 
world. A reporter need not have brains, but he must have 
feet —any city editor will tell youthat. A man is no better 
than his feet, any more than a horse or a dog; and neither 
isa nation, as we shall seein time. Growing ease in trans- 
portation does not bode well for us. We are becoming a 
nation of tenderfeet. The man in the auto does not com- 
pare in historic or commercial value with the man on foot. 
Travel « pied has been the great individual way of Men. 
After a time, that sore toe gets well, and the bruised heel 
is quenched, if we may mix metaphors just a trifle. The 
abrasion just over the Achilles tendon, where the foolish 
top-boots gall, in time turns into leather. The soles of the 
feet, which erstwhile elicited many a sad ‘‘Ouch”’ at prick 
of cactus thorn, become so calloused as to strike fire 
among the flints. Thus, with feet scintillant, scornful, 
threatening and young—beautiful upon the mountains— 
the tenderfoot arrives, and in time becomes the Man Who 
was There First. Cabeza de Vaca, two years upon a cow- 
ranch, says to Coronado, just out of Harvard: ‘‘Prithee, 
sweet sir, what do ye here a-wandering with sore feet?” 
The old citizen of Nome, who has spent ali of one winter 
in Alaska, and who can both make and eat sour-dough 
bread, laughs through his beard at the cheechako just 
across by rail from Skagway. 

What tenderfeet have failed to do in all the West would 
make avast book. It would only be equaled in interest by 
the greater book of what they have accomplished. They 
have discovered most of the big mines of the West—hardly 
an old-timer has ever won reward for his fitness and ex- 
perience. They have turned up in charge of the leading 
daily newspapers all over the West, and have calmly set to 
work to mould public opinion for their new-found homes, 
as seriously and about as effectually as though they had 
lived there all their lives. They have taken over most of 
the cow-range for their own. Men like old John Chisum, 
real cow-kings, are forgotten, and folk like the Wolcotts 
and Tisdales of Wyoming have come in Pullmans and cut 
off the cow-punchers from their ancient right of maverick- 
ing onthe range. Tenderfeet have broken into most of the 
big commercial industries of the West, and have shown up 
in ownership of most of the best farms. The old-time 
Westerner has always grown disgusted and moved on; 
as see Daniel Boone, who discovered an empire and died 
dead-broke. The feet of the young men have, of a verity, 
been the feet of the tenderfeet. Having been laughed at 
by the West, they have retorted by taking over the West 
for their own. Without the West there could have been no 
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tenderfoot, and without the tenderfoot there would be 
West. The two are united as firmly as liberty and union 
were half a century ago. 
The West has been obliged to accept the tendertooti 
philosophically as it might, and, indeed, it has had i 
to blame for him. The old West panted asa hart for 
ern capital, and in time secured it. With Eastern capi 
came the tenderfoot. Some lunger goes West and discovers _ 
a choice spot among the solemn mountains where he ce: 
to cough. At once he sends back home for his wife’s fo 
and the local minister and starts a sanatorium, which in — 
due time separates other lungers from their money. The — 
old-timer had not thought of that, but, sighing, he sells the — 
sanatorium eggs. Some other lunger wanders out into the 
hills and sees something red or yellow staining the ea 
and sends back East for some fellow-lunger who delive: 
the valedictory at Cornell, and they two, in their fool scien- 
tific way, start a mine and take away from the old-timer the 
heritage which was beneath his feet. The old-timer sig! 
and sells milk to the mine. Some Cabeza de Vermont wi 
permanent pneumonia goes out to California and gets a ~ 
full breath—the only time in his life he felt he could bo ‘ 
get it and afford it—and he is so overjoyed at this that ht 
lays out a thousand acres of town lots; and, just as the old- — 
timer sneers widest, along comes the Boom. The old-— 
timer sells them hay. But why should he complain? Did 
he not howl for Eastern capital? Did he not invite the 
tenderfoot to take the West? Ah, old-timer, your pot 
has gone! Hairy Esau of the hills, once able to winter 
bull elk and summer on cottontail, your day has gone, 2 
Jacob has the farm. And lo! the feet of Jacob are not aS — 
the feet of Esau. 
But,ah! Esau, best-beloved brother, didn’t we have fun 
with Jacob for a while? When Jacob got off the train, 
he not joyously recognized? Didn’t we let him in on 
manner of ground floors? Didn’t we pass him the gooe 
things and in general hand him the freight-bill, from sn 
hunting to bonanzas? What could we have done without 
Jacob in times of care or'in hours of ease? Would not J acob 
kind and obliging by disposition, even, peradventur 
dance to the piping of a six-shooter at his feet and so give 
pleasance to a mournful man? Didn’t Jacob gene’ 
enliven things all along the line? Without Jacob, the G 
American Desert would be the Great American Desert 
day, and much of the mirth of the trans-Missouri would 
be bottled and unsmiled. 
There was a great gulf fixed between Those-Who- 
There-First and Those-Who-Came-There-Later; a vé 
distinction between those who made their living in 
country and those who got money from home. Indeed, 


as a purely reasonable attitude, and had beneath it the 
whole matter of sectional feeling between the West and the 
es. To the man who had “‘come to stay”’ and who had 
Kaevroct, the West was a place for living out life, of recog- 
izing an environment, of adjustment to it, and of conquer- 
g it. Upon the contrary, the States’ feeling toward the 
West was always of that holiday nature which went with 
suriosity and investigation, not to mention supercilious- 
yess. It is a curious thing to say of a portion of the art of 
ca that it has no better basis than this; yet it is the 

sath hat nearly all the writing about the West has been 

one in a purely holiday spirit, and very largely done by 
Vien Who Got Money from Home. 
_ The dramatic art, also, so far as it had to do with the 
West, at times produced its own remarkable results. 
hus, I remember that one of the stage sets in Arizona 
showed a pair of snow-shoes on the ranch-house wall. 
Shakespeare may have had Julius Cesar carry a gold 
yatch, or wear a top hat, but never in his wildest moments 
was he guilty of anything quite so bad as those snowshoes 
or the hot land of Arizona. And in what moment of stage 
‘renzy did that other tenderfoot drama, J—n E e of 
the Yellowstone, find its being? Its star was wise to 
,bandon this piay. Had he been in the 
West when he undertook it, it would have 
een useless for him to run for county clerk 
hereafter. And then that early and promi- 
rent exponent of Western drama, The G—1 I 
Left B——d Me—done by no lessa hand than 
he fine Italian one of a playwright accepted 
is a master in stagecraft and dramatic art— 
what could have been the process by which 
twasevolved? It may be easy on the stage 
jo have an army sergeant or a scout fall in 
ove with the colonel’s daughter and dance 
vith her at the officers’ ball; but if that thing 
over started in real life at an actual army 
dost, they would burn the scout at the stake, 
and hang, draw and quarter the army ser- 
reant. Yet all these plays were held as 
Western, and made successes—tenderfoot 
suecesses. If ever there wasa country butch- 
sred to make a literary and dramatic holiday, 
then certainly that country has been the 
American West. It has been the victim of 
she Man Who Got Money from Home. It 
yas been discovered, despoiled, exploited 
ind misused by the tenderfoot in art. 

_ Now, it was into this land of the man who 
rot there first and who didn’t get money from 
aome that for one reason or another there 
ambled the tenderfoot, ofttimes taking him- 
self seriously, as befitted one owning a college 
jegreeortwo. He thought he would be well 
‘eceived, and, as a matter of fact, he was. 
The only strange and wonderful thing about 
t was his invariable belief that he could con- 
seal his identity. A brass band and a flam- 
ng banner could not more distinctly proclaim 
nis advent than he did for himself without 
saying a word. All good tenderfeet read the 
magazines and papers, or they would not go 
West ; and having thus read, the tenderfoot, 
of course, knew how to disguise himself so 
that he could not be mistaken for anything 
but a Western man. Of course, all men in 
ee West bore arms. The shop-windows of 
he Fast show even to-day glittering rows of 
‘ong-bladed, sharp-pointed knives, such as 
were made after Bowie—who would turn 
over in his grave to witness their worthless- 
ness. So the émigré got himself a long knife 
when he started West. It might be good for 
opening tin cans until the point broke off; 
and all sustenance in the West comes in tin 
sams—a fact which the tenderfoot did not 
always know when he bought his knife; but, in time, 
some friend would advise him to carry it in the grub-box 
and not in his belt. No one but a novice has for years 
varried any such knife on his person, for the day of ever- 
present fresh meat is gone. Evenaguidein the elk or moose 
ay usually contents himself with a good pocket-knife. 
As for the use of such a knife in fighting, it is far better to 

ke half a brick or send for the policeman. 

With the knife, of course, must go the ‘“‘gun.”” The 
tenderfoot bought the very largest gun he dared, and 
for a time could not understand why the residents called 
it a “baby” and took it away from him. Moreover, he 
invariably earried his pistol-belt so tight he could scarcely 
et his feet to the ground. The first day with a real gun 
and a beltful of real ammunition would teach him that the 
0 elt should be worn loose, very loose, and impinging upon 
- certain osseous portion of the other hip which in the 
ans of Naturewas made for the resting-place of a gun-belt. 
_And then the hat! He knew that all the West wore the 
wide, white hat, and he bought one. But, somehow, it was 
quite the right sort of hat after all, and the West smiled 
usness. He saw no leather bands on the hats 


around him in his new home. Most of the citizens were 
probably wearing any sort that Whiteman, the Jew, hap- 
pened to have in stock at the time. 

And his boots? Ah, here is the vital thing, the crux of 
the matter, the boot and the feet therein! Always the 
typical tenderfoot wore high boots of heavy grain leather, 
boots such as you may see in shops to-day where they fit out 
“sportsmen.” He usually asked his sister how they looked 
before he started West, and his sister answered with bated 
breath that the boots were becoming, but just a little fierce 
—sort of dangerous looking, you know. They were danger- 
ous. If they had not rubbed a blister on his heels before he 
got off the train, it was because the porter oiled them. 

If a tenderfoot happened to have leggins along with him 
they seemed never to be just the kind people were wearing 
in the particular part of the country where he alighted. 
Somehow his gloves, too, were not quite right. Lastly, ifa 
tenderfoot had remained utterly concealed from view and 
had merely thrown his luggage on the station platform, the 
populace would have known that a tenderfoot had come to 
town. They would have known him by his bed. Of course, 
the newcomer brought his bed along, for he had read about 
all that sort of thing; but he never brought it right. Of 
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The Tenderfoot Will Learn in Time 


late years the bold hunters who go into the ‘‘ Rockies’”’”— 
they always call them ‘‘Rockies,’’ with an offhand, easy 
sort of familiarity, you know—have been addicted to 
sleeping-bags and air-mattresses. Sometimes they give 
these away to their guides at the end of the trip, and some- 
times the guides firmly decline, and sometimes forget 
where they left them in the barn. The tenderfoot would 
bring blankets too light or too little, and if he knew how to 
roll them in a canvas, he would not have his canvas doubled 
over and under the entire bed, or he would have it too light 
or too narrow, and, of course, too new. Probably he would 
not have any Katy in his kit. Now, a Katy is a quilt in 
many parts of the West, and in all parts it is a constituent 
part of any well-composed bed of an outdoor man—that 
is to say, the sort of man the tenderfoot calls a ‘‘native’’ 
when he writes home to his sister his first installment of 
adventure; the letter inclosing the photograph of himself, 
with his gun in due prominence upon the front portion of 
his abdomen. With the bed, the well-informed tenderfoot 
would have a slicker, and this is not so bad when properly 
dirty; but he would probably be surprised when some old- 
timer told him that he could always tell a tenderfoot 
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because he was sure to have a right new slicker. An old- 
timer gets a mackintosh when he can afford it, which is not 
always. 

The tenderfoot—especially the tenderfoot who has 
discovered the West with the deliberate intention of 
informing the East about it —is careful to call attention to 
his ‘‘chaps’’; and it may be some time before he learns 
that cow-punchers call them leggins. He may for a time 
mention his “‘lariat,’’ because he has read about that some- 
where; but it will not be long before he calls it ‘‘rope,”’ as 
every one else does. In the Middle West he will never hear 
of a “‘lasso.”” That is Californian, where it sometimes is 
called ‘‘lass.’”’ It will be longer before the tenderfoot learns 
the technical names of different makes of saddles, and 
knows a ‘‘Menier tree’ from an apple orchard; or can 
explain the difference between a centre fire and a Texas 
saddle, or discourse learnedly as to the merits of rope-tied 
or rope-wrapped—7 la Texas or 4 la California—or is able 
to talk wisely of the merits of the Mexican stirrup and 
tapadera as against the round-bottom stirrup. He hears the 
last-named stirrup is safer for riding ‘‘outlaws,’’ and after 
a while learns that an ‘‘outlaw”’ is a horse and not a bad 
man. It isstill later, perhaps, before he learns to take out a 
scar-backed and saddle-worn mount from the 
corral instead of the sleek, smooth-backed, 
eare-free looking animal, which is so much 
moreattractiveinappearance. That iswhere 
he learns that the wicked are smug—and 
discovers what an ‘‘outlaw”’ really is. 

If the tenderfoot be from Harvard, he will, 
no doubt, try to reason the cowmen out 
of their usual term “‘cavvieyard’’—plains’ 
speech for the horse band. He will explain 
that the word is Spanish, caballada, and should 
so be spoken, ‘‘trippingly on the tongue.”’ 
He will despair, however, for he cannot alter 
local speech; and in time he will learn 
the difference between a ‘‘menada”’ and a 
‘‘remuda,” and will brazenly call the first 
‘‘menather.”’ In “‘horse wrangler’’ he is more 
on his own ground. Many senior wranglers 
from Oxford have become horse wranglers in 
the West. He learns that a concho isa metal 
disk on one’s leather trousers; and ponders 
about the derivation of ‘‘quirt,’”” which he 
finally is obliged to leave resting closely to 
the old Spanish word cwero, which means 
leather. He learns all about latigo and 
‘“hackamore” and moral—the latter pro- 
nounced, of course, ‘‘morell.’’ Fora time he 
insists on using the Eastern pronunciation 
for ‘‘corral.’”” He has heard it called on the 
stage and in good society ‘‘corral’’ and 
‘“‘corrawl,”’ and is sure that must be right; 
but all over the West the word is called 
“correll.”” In short, the tenderfoot begins to 
find that Spain and Texas are written indel- 
ibly all over what was once the cow-country 
of the West. 

When the tenderfoot is camping out he 
builds a big fire. The man whom he calls a 
“native” does not. A large fire is wasteful, 
wearisome, uncomfortable and dangerous, 
and one can neither cook nor be warmed at 
it. On the plains he does not know what 
the native means who asks him to gather up 
some ‘‘chips’”’ and make a fire, until he 
remembers reading of the bois des vaches— 
what the men of the lower ranges still call 
‘“boonyeegers,’’ the only fuel of the plains 
for the men antedating crops or transporta- 
tion. The tenderfoot always rolls up in his 
bed—when he is so far along in Western 
education as to venture to sleep without a 
tent—and lies down with his head to the 
wind. This is wrong, as is almost everything 
else he does. The old-timer, of course, sleeps with his feet 
to the wind, so that the bed-covering will not be blown 
loose and that the air may not get in so freely around his 
neck at the open part of the blankets. In the gray of 
morning the coyotes call, and the tenderfoot has a sensa- 
tion. At breakfast—when he invariably cooks the bacon 
too much—he nonchalantly asks the old-timer if he 
‘heard the wolves howl this morning.’”’ ‘‘No,’’ answers 
the other, ‘‘but it seems to me that I did hear a coyote 
yipping a little while ago.’’ The tenderfoot calls that koz- 
ote; the Westerner always calls it ki-ote, unless he is a 
native of the far Southwest, where the Mexicans call it 
ki-6-te. 

For a long time the tenderfoot is guilty of the unpardon- 
able solecism of speaking of ‘‘cattle’’ instead of ‘‘cows”’ 
forgetting that on the range proper all horned animals are 
‘cows,’ no matter what their sex. He assumes the term 
“‘broneo’’ to mean all horses, which is wrong—for there 
are many sorts of horses recognized in the West, though 
only one sort of kine. He probably will spell the word 
“‘broncho’”’ when he writes home to his sister. A good 
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The Beguiling of Peter Grigg 
A Little Dinner—and the Price of It 
By F. HopKinson Smit h 


The Marble Steps Outside : b Le 
Were Worn Down Like the Teeth SSG : 


of an Old Horse 


flights of stairs off Washington Square—Kighth 
Street really —in one of those houses with a past—of 
mahogany, open wood fires, old Madeira in silver coasters 
pushed across hand-polished tables—that kind of a past. 

None of all this could be seen in its present. The marble 
steps outside were worn down like the teeth of an old horse, 
and as yellow; the iron railings were bent and cankered by 
rust; the front door was in blisters; the halls bare, steps 
uncarpeted, and the spindling mahogany balusters showed 
here and there substitutes of pine. 

Nor did the occupants revive any of its old-time charm. 
The basement held a grocery—a kindling-wood, ice and 
potato sort of grocery; the parlor boasted a merchant 
tailor—much pressing and repairing, with now and then a 
whole suit; the second floor front was given over to a wig- 
maker and the second story back toa manicure. Here the 
tide of the commercial and the commonplace stopped— 
stopped just short of the third floor where old Peter Griggs 
lived. 

You would understand why if you knew the man. 

Just as this particular old house possessed two distinct 
personalities—one of the past and the other of the present — 
so did the occupant of the third floor. 

Downtown in the custom house, where he was em- 
ployed (he had something to do with invoices), he was just 
plain Mr. Griggs—a short, crisp, ‘‘ Yes and No” little man— 
exact, precise and absurdly correct: never, in all his life, 
had he made a mistake. 

Up in these rooms on the third floor he was dear old Peter 
—or Pete—or Griggsy—or whatever his many friends 
loved best to call him. Up here, too, he was the merriest 
companion possible; giving out as much as he absorbed, 
and always with his heart turned inside out. That he had 
been for more than thirty years fastened to a high stool 
facing his desk bespoke neither political influence nor the 
backing of rich friends. Nobody, really, had ever wanted 
his place. If they did they never dared ask for it—not 
above their breath. They would as soon have thought of 
ousting the old clock from its perch in the rotunda, or 
moving one of the great columns that faced the street. 
So he just stayed on ticking away at his post, quite like 
the old clock itself, and getting stiffer and stiffer in the 
line of his duty — quite like the columns—and getting more 


Pier: was in his room when I knocked—up two 


and more covered with the dust of 
long habit—quite like both of them. 

This dust, being outside dust, and 
never sinking in the thousandth part 
of an inch below the surface, left its 
mark on the man beneath as a live 
coal fading and whitening leaves its 
covering of ashes on the spark. 

The two—the ashes and the spark — 
made up the sum of Peter’s individu- 
ality. The ash part was what he 
offered to the world of routine—the 
world he hated. The spark part— 
cheery, warm, enthusiastic, full of 
dreams, of imaginings, with an absorb- 
ing love for little bits of beauty, such 
as old Satsuma, Cloisonné, quaint 
miniatures and the like—all good, and 
yet within reach of his purse—that 
part he gave to the friends he loved. 

I am inside his room now, standing 
behind him taking in the glow of the 
= fire and the red damask curtains 

‘~~  ghielding the door that leads to his bed- 
room; my eye roving over the book- 
x cases crammed with books, the tables 
‘ > littered with curios and the mantel 

Se covered with miniatures and ivories. 

I invariably do this to discover his 

newest ‘‘find” before he calls my 

Ary. attention to it. As he has not yet 
ye moved or given me any other sign of 
yy _ recognition than a gruff ‘Draw up a 
SN, chair,” in a voice that does not sound 
Ve a bit like him—his eyes all the time 

ye on the smouldering fire, there is yet a 
ny chance to look him over before he 
= begins to talk. (We shall all be busy 

listening when he does begin.) 
I say ‘‘all,” for there is a second 
visitor close behind me, and 
the sound of another footstep can already be 
heard in the hall below. 

It is the back of Peter’s head now that interests 
me, and the droop of his shoulders. They always 
remind me of Leech’s sketch of Old Scrooge wait- 
ing for Marly’s ghost, whenever I come upon him 
thus unobserved. To-night he not only wears 
his calico dressing-gown—an unheard-of garment 
in these days—but a red velvet cap pulled over 
his scalp. Most bald men would have the cap 
black—but then most bald men have not Peter’s 
eye for color. 

It’s a queer head—this head of Peter Griggs. 
Not at all like any other headI know. IfI should 
attempt to describe it, I should merely have to say 
bluntly that it was more like an enlarged hickory- 
nut than any other object I can think of. Itis 
of the same texture, too, and almost as devoid 
of hair. Except on his temples, and close down 
where his collar binds his thin neck, there is really 
very little hair left; and this is so near the color 
of the shriveled skin beneath that I never know 
where one begins and the other ends. 

When I face him—and by this time I am facing 


him—I must admit that the hickory-nut simile still holds. 
no particular features, no decided bumps, no decided hollows; the 
nose is only an enlarged ridge, the cheeks and eye-sockets only seams. 
But the eyes count —yes, the eyes count—count so that you see at once 
that they are the live points of the live coal smouldering beneath. 
These eyes are 
the flash from some distant lighthouse, burning dull when the common- 
place of life passes before him, and bursting into effulgence when 
Downtown in 
the dismal tomb even the lighthouse goes to smash. Here the eyes set 
so far back in his head that they look for all the world like two wary 
foxes peeping out of a hole, losing nothing of what is going on outside 
—never being fooled, never being wheedled or coaxed out of their 
“Can’t fool Mr. Griggs,’’ some broker says, as he tries to get 
Uptown these foxes are running 
around loose in an abandonment of jollity, frisking here and there, all 
That’s why I 
couldn’t understand his tone of voice when I opened his door. 

‘‘Not sick, old fellow?’ I cried. He had not yet lifted his head or 


Here the hickory-nut as a simile goes all to pieces. 
something touches his heart or stirs his imagination. 
retreat. 
his papers signed out of his turn. 


restraint cast aside—trusting everybody—and glad to. 


vouchsafed a single word of welcome. 


February 10, 190; 


‘Yes, sick at heart. My old carcass is all right, but 
—way down where a man lives—I’m sick unto death. T 
a look at the mantelpiece. You see my best miniat 
gone, don’t you?” 

“Not the Cosway?” 

“Yes, the Cosway!” 

“Stolen?” 

‘“Worse than stolen! Oh, my boy, such mean people 
in the world! I couldn’t believe it possible. I’ve rea 
the papers something like it, but that I should have b 
oh, I can’t get over it! It haunts me like a ghost. Iti 
the value—it’s the way it was done; and I was so help 
and I meant only to be kind.” 

The other men had arrived now and the three of us y 
ranged around Peter in a circle, wondering with y 
opened eyes at his tone of voice, his dismal expression, 
especially at the air of dejection which seemed to o 
through every square inch of his calico dressing-gow 

“Sit down, all of you,” he continued, “‘and listen. 
it’s all yourfault. If only oneof you had come up to see 
I waited and waited; I knew most of you would be 
somewhere eating your Thanksgiving turkey, but 
every mother’s son of you should have forgotten me—th 
what I won’t forgive you for.”’ a 

We, with one accord, began to make excuses, but 
waved us into silence. ; 

“‘ After a while I got so lonely I couldn’t stand it | 
longer. So about six o’clock I started out to dine al 
somewhere—some place where I had no associations ¥ 
any one of you. I hadn’t gone as far as Broadway w. 
along came two men anda woman. You’d have said ‘ty 
gentlemen and a lady’—I say two men and a woman. 
looked at them and they looked atme. Isawthey wereiro 
out of town, and right away came the thought, they 
be lonely, too. Everybody is lonesome on Thanksgivi 
they’re away from home, or, like me, have no place to g 
The Large Man stopped and nudged the Small Man, 
the Woman turned and looked at me earnestly, then 
three talked together for a minute, then I heard the § 
Man say, ‘I’ll go you a ten on it,’ which conveyed 
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ing tome. Then all three of them walked back to 
ere I stood and the Large Man asked me where Foscari’s 
taurant was. 
“Well, of course, that was in the next street, so I volun- 
to show them the place. On the way over the Small 
jan and the Woman lagged behind and I overheard them 
sy that it would never do—that is, the Woman said so; at 
ich the Small Man laughed and said they couldn’t find a 
tter. All this time the Large Man held me by the armina 
endly sort of way, as if he was afraid I would stub my toe 
ad fall if he didn’t help me over the gutters; telling me all 
ie time that he didn’t know the ropes around New York 
ad how much obliged he was tu me for taking all this 
uble to show him. Pretty soon we arrived at Foscari’s. 
aever dine there—never was inside the place. Cheap sort 
a restaurant—down two steps from the sidewalk, but 
jey asked for Foscari’s, and that’s where I took them. 
feeeeere’s the place,’ I said, and I lifted my hat to the 
‘oman and turned to go back. 
“No, don’t go,’ said the Large Man, still holding on to 
ty arm. ‘You've been white and decent to us; we’re all 
sanded here. This is Thanksgiv- 
ig—come in and have dinner with. 
Eten I began by thanking them 
ad ended by saying I couldn't. 
‘en the Small Man began to urge 
2, Saying that out in his country, 
yar the Rockies, everybody was 
‘lling to sit down at anybody’s 
ible when they were invited; and 
ie Large Man kept on squeezing 
iy arm in a friendly sort of way, so 
linally said I didn’t care if I did, 
ed in we all went. When we got 
iside the place was practically 
apty—only one guest, really — 
d he was over by the wall in a 
er. There were only two 
iters—one an Irishman who said 
ls name was Mike, with a very 
id head and an enormous mouth 
K queer kind of a servant for that 
od of a restaurant, I thought— 
2d the other a young Italian, who 
ws probably the cook. 
“You order,’ said the Large 
lan. ‘You know what’s good in 
bw York.’ 
“So I ordered. 
“And I want to tell you that the 
er was a particularly good one 
-well cooked and wellserved. We 
id soup and fish and an Italian 
zout, macaroni, peppers and two 
‘ttles of red wine. Before the 
up was over I was glad I’d come; 
ad, not only because the dinner 
us all right, but because the peo- 
a human kind of people—no 
lishness about them—no _pre- 
‘asion. They were not our kind 
' people, of course—couldn’t find 
tem in New York if you looked 
-erywhere— not born and brought: 
here. The Woman was gentle 
d kindly, saying very little, but 
Large Man was a hearty, breezy 
; of a fellow—even if his lan- 
ge at times was rough and uncouth —at least, I thought 
Big bones and a well-fed body; quick in his move- 
nts, yet slow in his talk, showing force and determina- 
n in everything hesaid. The Small Man was as tough 
ysically and as alert mentally, but there wasn’t so much 
him. He talked, however, twice as fast as the Large 
lan, and said less. 
“He talked of the city —how smart the people were, how 
ick up some of them, thinking they knew it all, and how, 
they but thought about it, they must see after all that the 
est was the only thing that kept the country alive. That 
ad of talk—not in an offensive way —just as all of us talk 
en we believe in our section of the country. 
I this time the solitary guest sat against the wall 
g. Near as I could make out he only had one dish 
eral bottle of wine. Presently he made a remark— 
t to us—not to the room—more as if to himself. 
“West is the only thing, is it? And every man Jack of 
em from New England stock!’ 
“This didn’t come in any offensive spirit—just as an 
4 | as if to keep himself company, being lonely, of 
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“But the Large Man caught it before all the words were 
of his mouth. 

“Dead right, pard,’ he said—I only quote his words, 
‘My father came from Boston—left there in 
here’re you from?’ 

oston,’ answered the man looking at him over the 
of his fork. 


““That so? Well, why ain’t you eatin’ your turkey with 
your folks? Got any ?? 

““Yes, got a lot of them, but I was short of a ticket.’ 

“Here the Large Man got up and went over to the Man 
from Boston. 

“Shake for Boston,’ he said, holding out his big hand. 
‘And now bring that bottle over here and chip in with us.’ 
Then he opened his pocketbook and took out a square slip 
of paper. 

“Here, tuck thatin your clothes.’ Again I must remark, 
gentlemen, that I am only quoting their language so that 
you can get a better idea of what sort of people I was with. 
‘That’s a pass to your ’’burg. I’m going South and I won’t 
use it.’ 

“There were five of us at the table now, the Bostonian 
bringing over his plate without a word except ‘Thank you,’ 
and taking his share of the different dishes. 

“The talk now became very interesting. The Large 
Man told stories of his early life on a farm and the Bostonian 
recited verses, and recited them very well, and the Woman 
laughed in the right place, and when the cigars were brought 


” 


““How a Man of My Experience Could Have 


and the cofiee and the cognac, I was sorry it was all over. 
That, when I look back upon it, is the most extraordinary 
thing of all. How aman of my experience could have—— 
Well, I won’t stop, I'll just keep on. 

‘‘With the coffee, and before the red-headed Irishman 
had brought the bill—oh, you should go round to Foscari’s 
and look at that Irishman just to see how coarse and vulgar 
aman can be who spends his whole life feeding animals who 
—no, I will go on, for the most interesting part is to come. 
When the coffee was served, I say, the Large Man asked the 
waiter where he could send a telephone message to his hotel 
—wanted the porter to get his trunks down. The Irishman 
answered: ‘Out in the hall, to the right o’ where ye come 
in.’ ‘I’ll go with you,’ said the Woman; so the two got up 
and I opened the door for her, and we three sat down again 
—that is, the Small Man, the Bostonian and myself. 

““We talked on, not noticing the time; then the Small 
Man looked at his watch, jumped up and called out to the 
waiter: ‘Where did you say that telephone place was?’ 

“Tn the hall—on the other side of that dure; ye kin see 
it from where ye’re sittin’.’ 

“«Well, he’s taking a devil of a time to do his telephon- 
ing,’ said the Small Man. ‘Hold on to my coftee till I go 
and punch him up.’ 

“The Bostonian and I kept on talking. He was a 
draughtsman in an architect’s office, so he told me, and 
was promised a place the following week, and I was very 
much interested in what he told me of his walking the 
streets looking for work. 
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“Mike, the waiter, now laid the bill onthe table. I didn’t 
want to know the amount; my hosts wouldn’t want me to 
see it, of course, and so I didn’t look at it. The Bostonian 
craned his head, but I forestalled his glance and turned a 
plate over it before he could read the total. 

“Mike now approached. 

““Ye'd better pay now,’ he said, ‘before any more 0’ ye 
skip. It’s nine dollars and sixty cints.’ 

“*But I’m only an invited guest,’ I said. 
back in a minute; wait till they come.’ 

““Tll wait nothin.’ The boss is out and I’m in charge. 
Hist out yer money.’ 

“The Bostonian had risen from the table now and was 
looking at me as if I’d just been detected in picking his 
pocket. 

““But I’m an invited guest,’ I protested. 

““Tnvited guest, are ye?’ continued the Irishman. ‘And 
ye ordered the grub yersilf! You heard him!’ This to the 
Bostonian. ‘Didn’t he order the stuff? Let’s see yer wad. 
No more 0’ ye’s goin’ to l’ave this room ’till I gits nine 
dollars and sixty cints. Here, Macaroni’—and he called 
the Italian—‘ring up the siation- 
house and till thim to sind some- 
body ’round. Ye can’t play that 
game on me!’ 

“““My dear fellow,’ I said—I had 
now to be as courteous as I could— 
‘I don’t want to play anything on 
you. You may be right in your 
views that these people have served 
me a scurvy trick, but I don’t 
believe it.’ 

““Well, thin, pull yer wad out, 
or I’ll call the perlice.’ 

““*Ton’t doanything of the kind,’ 
Iurged. ‘My name is Peter Griggs 
and I live quite near here. Lived 
there for twenty years. You can 
find out all about me from any of 
the neighbors; I haven’t enough 
money with me, but I’ll go to my 
room and get it.’ 

““No ye don’t; none o’ that guff 
for me!’ You can’t think how 
coarse he was. Then he walked 
deliberately over to the door and 
stood with his back against it. 

“The Bostonian now joined in. 

““Tt looks as if you had been 
buncoed, my friend,’ he said. ‘It’s 
an old dodge, this, of getting some- 
body to pay for your dinner, espe- 
cially on holidays, and yet I can’t 
see how anybody would pick you 
out asagreenhorn. I’d divide the 
bill with you, but really, as you 
know, I haven’t the money.’ I saw 
from his tone that he was thinking 
better of me. 

““No, I'll pay it myself. You, 
certainly, were not to blame. Will 
you go to my room with me, Mike?’ 
I called him Mike because it 
seemed the best way to conciliate 
the man. 

““* How far is it?’ he asked, soft- 
ening a little. 

““Two blocks.’ 

*“*And ye'll pay if I go?’ 

“<Of course I will pay. Do I look like a man who would 
cheat you?’ 

““* AJ) right, come on.’ 

“‘T bade the Bostonian good- by, and we started. 

‘Mike didn’t speak a word on the way, nor did I. I felt 
like a suspected thief that a policeman was taking to the 
station house; I’ve passed them many times in the street, 
and I’ve often wondered what was passing in the thief’s 
mind. I knew now. I knew, too, what the Bostonian 
thought of me, and the Italian, and Mike. 

‘“Then a shiver went through me, and the next moment I 
broke out into a cold sweat. I suddenly remembered that I 
hadn’t any money in my room. I had given every cent, 
except two dollars of the-amount I had brought uptown 
with me, to my washerwoman the night before. The bill 
was not due, but Mrs. Jones wanted it for Thanksgiving 
and so I let her haveit. And yet, gentlemen—would you 
believe it!—I walked on, trying to think if there mightn’t 
be some bills in the vest I’d worn the day before, or in the 
top drawer of my desk, or in a china cup on the mantel. 
Really, it was an awful, awful position! I couldn’t run! 
I couldn’t explain. I just had to keep on. 

‘“When I got here I turned up the light and asked him to 
sit down while I searched my clothes—you can see what 
disgrace does for a man—asked a common, low, vulgar 
waiter to sit downin my room. He didn’t sit down —he just 
kept walking round and round, peering into the bookcases, 
handling the little things on the mantel, feeling the quality 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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ET stock ceitifieates printed at a dollar a hundred, 
tie and run them up to a hundred dollars apiece.” 
This remark, made to me at the beginning of my 
career by my old business associate, Adolph Lewes, I had 
always treasured; and my development of the Etna Farm 
Implement Works was a striking instance of the success 
of the principle. I had invested a million dollars in acquir- 
ing the various plants and supplying the working capital, 
and had capitalized the consolidation at ten millions. 

I had never offered any of the stock for sale until it was 
showing diyidends. With the use of two or three good 
patents and the splendid ability of McGregor, my superin- 
tendent, in manipulating wages, I had succeeded for three 
or four years in showing a dividend of five per cent. on the 
entire capitalization; and I was now commencing to reap 
the reward of my enterprise and ability by seeing a good 
market price established for such blocks of the stock as I 
eared to offer, from eighty-five to ninety being obtained. 

But my splendid success brought with it the wicked 
criticisms which the envy and malice of petty minds so 
frequently direct against leaders of finance. One news- 
paper in particular, pretending to be devoted to the 
interests of the wage-earners, had published several arti- 
cles attacking me in a bitterly savage manner. It had 
got huld of the story of my deal in the little mill below 
Seringford, which I had bought for $5000 and forced the 
Power Company to take over at $200,000. It charged that 
the stock I held in various companies had been largely 
acquired through the ruin and disgrace of others. It hashed 
up the stories of Gratley’s suicide, of Hugh Grant’s failure, 
and of Straitson’s defaleation, and ridiculed my high aims 
and precepts. 

All this, however, would have annoyed me but little; 
but I could see that my wife was greatly distressed. 

““Tell me that there is no truth in these miserable stories, 
Richard!”’ she cried. ‘‘It cannot be so! You have never 
done these dreadful things!”’ 

“There is just a trifie of truth woven through them all,” 
I replied as calmly as I could. “‘I sold that mill-site, as 
these fellows state, and there were good and sufficient 
reasons at the time why the transaction should‘not appear 
inmyname. But it was just clear business, right through.” 

‘And the rest of it, Richard, about Gratley and the 
others. What does it all mean?” 

“*Man’s goings are of the Lord: how can a man then 
understand his own way?’ How am I responsible for all 
these things, Elfrida? Men speculate or invest unwisely ; 
then, when disaster comes, any man who has had successful 
dealings with them is suspected of unfair methods.” 

She sat with her chin resting on her hand, looking in- 
tently at the window, but not through it; while I dwelt 
upon the best things to quiet her mind. I valued my wife’s 
good opinion, as any man should. It is the source from 
which comes rest and confidence, even though its conserva- 
tism gives no inspiration for new projects. 

Presently she looked at me and said: ‘‘ Richard, is it all 
worth while? Would there not be far greater happiness in 
a moderate business, where this cruel envy and malice 
would not appear?”’ . 

“There is no-such business!”’ I retorted bitterly. ‘‘No 
matter how obscure a man may be, his faults, his short- 
comings and his misfortunes are public talk. His good 
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deeds are whispered 
in secret until after 
his death. ‘They 
praise the dead which 
are already dead 
more than the living 
which are yet alive.’ 
I built that great 
power plant at Ser- 
ingford, and rescued 
the railways from 
bankruptcy. Froma 
drowsy, unprogress- 
ive farmers’ village 
it has become a 
bright and prosper- 
ous manufacturing 
town. Real estate 
has trebled in value. 
But does any man 
ever mention me as 
the creator of it all? 
No one points out the fact that I have doubled the value of 
the great oak industry of this section; or that I have 
gathered together all the weak little tool factories, and 
made them into a strong and prosperous business—bring- 
ing more money into Toonsville than ever came in before.” 

“‘Oh, Dick! My dear husband! Forgive me! I did not 
mean to overlook those things. They are noble! But I 
have seen you harassed and worried lately. Can you not 
rest content with all that splendid work?” 

“There are others to consider, Elfrida. Men have in- 
vested in these various companies upon my representa- 
tions, and they may need my protection.” 

I might also have reminded her that I had several times, 
in my addresses to Christian associations and societies, 
pointed out that wealth is a sacred trust, to be used in con- 
junction with a man’s talents and energies. A man is not 
doing his whole duty who simply puts his fortune into high- 
class securities, and lazily draws and spends the interest. 
Wealth should be a wealth producer. 

It was with these noble thoughts in my mind that I was 
now earnestly looking for some lucrative employment for 
a surplus of about a million and a half which had accumu- 
lated from my sales of stock. Such tasks are always diffi- 
cult and harassing. So many schemes are presented by 
irresponsible persons that the care of money fastens a very 
solemn duty upon the stewards. 

About this time a man called upon me and presented a 
letter of introduction which read as follows: 


Office of Wallace & Sibley, 
Lumber. 
Wisxecon, MricuHiean. 
My dear Mr. Dubble: The bearer, Mr. Twitman, 
has a very interesting proposition to lay before 
you. If you care to investigate his facts and figures 
I should be very happy to see you here, and to co- 
operate with you in such investigation. 
I am, very truly yours, 
Water H. WauiaAce. 


T glanced at Mr. Twitman. He wasa very small man and 
a very remarkable-looking one. His hair was exceedingly 
red and bristly, and dressed in the pompadour manner, 
standing on end. His mustache was of the same fiery color 
and very heavy, with the ends twisted into ferocious points. 
Staring blue eyes, standing well out of the sockets, com- 
pleted an appearance of aggressiveness and pugnacity 
which seemed astounding with his five feet of height and 
perhaps one hundred and twenty-five pounds of weight. 

“‘T am very happy, Mr. Twitman,’’ I said, ‘“‘to receive a 
friend of my friend, Wallace.”’ 

‘Wallace is a first-rate fellow,” he responded glibly. 
‘“We were schoolmates together down in the Black Creek 
Valley, although he’s somewhat older than I. Ever been 
in the Valley, Mr. Dubble? Used to be lots of timber in that 
section. My wife’s uncle was a big owner down that way 
at one time —that is to say, a big owner as things were then ; 
now he wouldn’t be thought very much, probably. But 
as I said before, Wallace is a first-rate fellow. I’ve talked 
this project over with him, and he thinks it's all right, and 
I’ve talked it over with other big lumber-men, and they 
think it’s all right, and now I want to talk it up to you 
till you think it’s all right. Furthermore, we have to 
consider that if we don’t go into it in this way, or some 
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similar way, the lumber market will become demo 
although, of course, there might be developments w 
would keep things from going as bad as I think they 
one never can tell. But as I said before, to my mind 
combination can be made a strong one, and may p 
very profitable one, unless anything unforeseen ocew 
but on the face of it, it doesn’t seem to me as if an 
of the kind would occur.” 

I sat back in my chair utterly bewildered at this e 
dinary jumble of asseverations and objections, and 
rising indignation at what I suspected was some attem 
a joke which Wallace might be endeavoring to play 
But the little man was bristling with excitement ai 
nestness, and he rattled along without a moment’s 
gurgling out his sentences in an impetuous, uncontrol 
torrent. His statements were immediately overwhe 
by his objections and difficulties—and these, in turn, 
at once buried under new statements. 4 

Twice during this avalanche of words I read over | 
lace’s letter to assure myself of the man’s credentials, 

‘But among all the confusing torrent of chaff I picked 
here and there a kernel of information; and when he 
down I had a fairly clear idea of what troubled him. 
had used up over an hour in telling a story which I 
give in three minutes, and will. 

The project was to form a company in Northern Mieh 
to act as selling-agents for the lumber manufact 
that section, thus controlling the prices and elimina 
disastrous competition which then existed. I gath 
from Twitman that a number of the principal mill-ow 
were willing to take stock in such a company, an 
account of my very large lumber interests in Indiana it 
thought desirable to obtain my coéperation. 

“One moment, Mr. Twitman,”’’ I said, “just onem 
please. It seems to me that there is something back 
this which you have not touched upon. I can 
believe that all these operators think it necessary to 
a new and separate company to control prices, when 
can be done in a much more simple manner.’ 

“But there’s the logs, Mr. Dubble! Gee whiz! didn’t 
tell you about the logs? Why, they’re the cream 
entire plan! You see, the big timber tracts havi 
practically cleared off in our section, and, although ° 
are lots of standing trees scattered around, they belo 
the farmers and settlers, and not to the mill-men. 
farmers get out the logs as they are clearing up and sell’ 
to the mills. As I said before, there has been no u 
purpose among the mill-owners, and they have | 
cutting each others’ throats, both in buying the logs 
selling the sawed lumber, although of course the pric 
been more or less regulated by i, 

“‘And what is the new company to do about these lo 
I interrupted again. 

“This company, Mr. Dubble, will bring all the big 
men into harmony, and the idea is to have an agree! 
among ourselves, fixing the prices we will pay for the 
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_ which could be looked into—simply a friendly little verbal 


tead of overbidding each other for them. Of course 

there may be ye 

“T see,” I broke in once more. ‘You buy at your own 

and sell at your own figures!”’ 

“Precisely, Mr. Dubble! That is practically the plan. 

We feel that if we should pay only an understood price 

and cut out the competition we’ve always made and met 

_ with in buying, we can increase our profits very easily and 
very materially. Of course, this would all be sub rosa. 

_ There’d be no papers or anything of that kind—nothing 


| agreement to pay what we think is right, and no more. 
Nevertheless, as I said before 2 
“T’ve an engagement now overdue, Mr. Twitman. I 
_ will meet you within a week at Wallace’s office, and we will 
_ leok more deeply into the matter.” 


It took him fifteen minutes to say good-by, but I was 


| Before taking any further steps I laid the matter before 
| Rainsford, my father-in-law. He was a man of ample capi- 
| taland much experience, and we frequently acted together. 


, “Dick,” he said, ‘‘don’t you suspect that the Standard 


lumber trade?” 
_ “I think not,’ I replied. ‘There is 
| no indication of it whatever. I should 


Wool crowd are reaching out for the 


surely have heard if anything of the 
kind was under way.” 
_ “T’m afraid of it, Dick!’’ he said 
after a long pause, ‘and I wish you 
_ werealso. Don’t think that they have 
forgotten that we beat them before. 
| They never forget, and they’ll jump at 
_ any chance to get even.” 
_ There could be no doubt about his 
| earnestness. Twice the little wreaths 
| from his cigar had grown smaller and 
smaller, and then flickered out entirely 
_ —an unheard-of thing with him—and 
he sat staring straight ahead. He struck 
another match, and, forgetting why, 
gazed at it until the flame reached his 
fingers, and then dropped it; while I, 
| equally absorbed, was trying to estimate 
| the value of his warning, but could not. 
| Iwas too intent upon bringing him to 
my way of thinking. 
_ We were good friends, Rainsford and 
I; for, although he was old enough to 
be my father, our tastes and pursuits 
were similar. And now there was 
another link, his grandchild and my 
son, who was just now laying out a toy 
farm on the great veranda, and insist- 
ently calling our attention to the “‘ten- 
acre lot’’ or the ‘‘brindle bull, as fierce 
as grandpa’s.”’ Twisted and deformed 
from his birth, little Dickie was the 
object upon which all our love, our care 
and our sadness focused. 
_ “Poor little chap!” said Rainsford as 
his eyes turned to the child. ‘“‘We must 
| be careful, Dick, for his sake. He must 
| never have to butt up against the things 
_ we have to.” 
_ Theremark sunk right in. I think I 
' had never in my struggles with the 
| rapacious Standard Wool Company felt 
any great fear of them. But now, for 
the sake of that cheerful little helpless chap, I could not 
but hesitate. The monstrous company towered above me 
as never before. Its stupendous wealth, the enormity of 
its known operations, the mystery of its unknown move- 
_ Ments grew upon me overpoweringly as I pondered upon 
what it could or might do. 
_ But the possibilities of the new combination which 
Twitman had proposed were very tempting, and in two or 
| three days I had made up my mind to see Wallace and the 
| My interviews with the Michigan mill-men were quite 
satisfactory, and with but little loss of time the Wiskegon 
Lumber Company was chartered. Its authorized eapital 
‘was five million dollars; three millions paid in. I sub- 
seribed for 8500 shares, Twitman took 7500, and the mill- 
men together took 14,000, leaving 20,000 unsold. 
Ff Fi * . - . . . . . . . . 
_ Within a month I was astounded and dismayed at 
learning that Twitman had transferred his entire holdings 
to the Standard Wool Company; and I saw that Rainsford 
was right—that their crowding into this new Wiskegon 
Company was but the entering wedge with which they 
Were plotting to split up all my interests. My fear was not 
me for my comparatively small interest in the Wiskegon 
Company, but for my vastly more important Indiana 
Company. 
I passed a couple of weeks of great uneasiness and per- 
plexity when I received the following letter from the 
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CLEVELAND, Onto. 
Mr. Richard Dubble. 

My dear Sir: As you are doubtless aware, my 
company has acquired a considerable interest in the 
Wiskegon Lumber Company, and if you will favor 
me with a visit here I think that a discussion and 
agreement as to our future policy and movements 
would be productive of great good to both. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
JoHN GRAUMAN, 

I wasted much intense thought in trying to divine the 
purpose behind this letter, finally deciding to accede to Mr. 
Grauman’s request, my great curiosity to see and talk with 
the most wonderful financier of any age overcoming my 
dislike and suspicion. ° 

I was both surprised and disappointed at the impression 
the noted man first made upon me. He had none of the 
ponderous dignity and sternness of his lieutenant, John 
Strang. I expected that the most colossal schemer and 
capitalist of the whole world would possess some striking 
characteristics of appearance and manner; but to me he 
seemed commonplace. He looked old and careworn; his 
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cheeks were loose and flabby, and his eyes were expression- 
less, save for the unconfident watchfulness seen in those of 
acat. In speech he was slow and hesitating. 

Still, there was a fascination about him—due, I think, 
more to the fact that he was the richest man in the world, 
and, as some said, the most unscrupulous, rather than to 
any quality, good or bad, which was visible in him. 

He greeted me with cordial words but with nothing 
showing in his eyes: ‘‘Mr. Dubble, I have often looked 
forward to a meeting with you. I believe—yes, I hope— 
that it will lead to an understanding which will be helpful 
to both.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Grauman. My previous meetings with 
your agents have hardly had such happy results.” 

The watchfulness in his eyes intensified a little, but he 
paid no other attention to my allusion. 

“You have some very remarkable qualities, Mr. Dubble; 
that is what I hear. Qualities which ought to make you as 
valuable to us as I think we can be to you.” 

I bowed, but made no reply. My ability was the only 
capital with which I could or would do business with John 
Grauman, and I did not propose to decry my own stock-in- 
trade. He paused a little, and I had time to glance around 
theroom. It was the library of his Cleveland home. There 
was a good showing of books—for use undoubtedly, the 
bindings being plain. The furnishings were by no means 
costly, but, although old-fashioned, were in-excellent con- 
dition, showing good housekeeping. There were two or 
three cheap pictures on the walls, and the same number of 
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mottos, framed. Toward one of these—‘‘ Waste not, want 
not!’ —Mr. Grauman glanced at the same moment as I did. 

‘‘A good precept,” he said, ‘““Iuhave alyovr tried to re- 
member that. Wastefulness is a sin, a terribly prevalent 
sin. Everywhere we find it: in the government; in the 
church; in the great industries; among the very poor, as 
well as the very rich. I think that even with men who have 
reputations for great carefulness, the true principles for the 
elimination of waste are but little known. I think that this 
is true.” 

This must have been a favorite topic with Mr. Grauman, 
or perhaps he wished to impress me for some purpose. He 
warmed up a little as he continued: 

“Even the churches are wasteful! A dozen small ones 
struggling where one pastor in one large building could do 
the work. Instead of strong combination there is compe- 
tition—and competition is waste! Ruinous, grievous 
waste! When will the world learn that? Who can estimate 
the untold millions lost in the multitude of divided energies 
in competition? From my youth up have I fought against 
that. wicked error.” He pointed his lean finger to a frame 
with its face turned to the wall. ‘‘Look at that, Mr. 
Dubble! For thirty years that little 
motto has hung that way, always 
reminding me of the work I have to do; 
my aim in life; my duty to mankind.” 

I stepped across the room and turned 
the picture. It was a plainly printed 
sentence, the ink and paper faded and 
discolored: “Competition is the Life of 
Trade.” 

“Turn it back, Mr. Dubble,” he said 
gently; “it weariesme! Wearies me to 
think of the vast numbers of progress- 
ive, capable men wasting their lives in 
the belief and practice of that hideous 
heresy. Never can the world attain to 
universal brotherhood and love until 
that terrible doctrine is entirely abol- 
ished. Competition is Antagonism! 
Antagonism and Waste! It sets brother 
against brother; father against son; 
State against State.” 

His head sank upon his breast and 
he seemed to be lost in deep thought. 
Presently he continued in a low voice: 

“‘T have done what I could, but it isso 
little, and the time is so short! I must 
train others to take my place—to con- 
tinue the good work when I am gone. 
That is why I want you, Mr. Dubble. 
You are young; you have ability and 
energy; you have the qualities which 
will be of great value to us. Why not 
join with us?” 

“Tam willing to listen to your propo- 
sition, Mr. Grauman.”’ 

“Tt is simple,” he replied. ‘‘Codpera- 
tion to which each brings his knowledge, 
experience, ability and fidelity. Money 
is unnecessary; we have plenty. Our 
operations are far greater than you can 
have any conception of —our influence 
extends unto circles very remote from 
any of our ostensible business—our 
power will soon be unbounded. But we 
want men—earnest, trustworthy and 
untiring men! Men whose devotion to 
our principles will carry them through 
any operation—will close their ears to the sneers of the 
masses whose welfare we are working for—who will sacri- 
fice their nearest and their dearest if the cruel but stern 
necessity arises. You aresuchaman, Dubble. We hoped 
to have secured you some few years back, but you rebelled 
a little, you remember.”’ 

Impressed as I was, I could not withhold the retort which 
sprang to my lips: 

“That rebellion paid me pretty well, Mr. Grauman. 
There were several millions in it, if I remember rightly.” 

I think there was the gleam of a twinkle in his eyes as he 
replied: 

“You did very well. We were glad to let you try the 
experiment with us. It gave us proof of your ability, and 
we well knew that when the time came, as I trust it now 
has, your resources would be used in codperation with ours. 

“They call me ‘money mad,’”’ he continued without a 
trace of feeling or resentment. ‘Perhaps I am, but it is 
not for myself. I think there are few men who care less for 
the things which money will buy. My desires, my aims, 
are nobler and higher; more worthy of my stewardship: 
to teach men how to avoid waste; to teach men how to 
spend money; to get the best out of it; to make good 
bargains. Advice and admonitions are useless. Com- 
pulsion only is effective, and that requires the power which 
only money gives. Laws are clumsy and defective; they 
state what men shall not do—nothing of what they shall 
do. Great men of business are stewards in a mighty and a 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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market for cattle. They have 
large plants, which if allowed 
to lie idle do so at great loss. As 
long as they pay the top price—always with an eye to 
the selling market for the product on the other side of 
the slaughter-house—they get their choice of the cattle. 
But if buyers for the large packers should combine to 
depress prices, what would happen? The m@ment 
prices went to a point that promised a little extra profit 
on the slaughtered product, the buyer for small pack- 
ers, for shipment and for speculation, would sweep the 
market, and back prices would go over the heads of a 
badly rattled ‘‘combine.”’ 

There may be an impression that the buying capac- 
ity of. all except representatives of the large packers 
is too limited to have much effect on the market. The 
best answer to that lies in the official figures. In 1904, 
the receipts of cattle at the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
were 3,259,185 head; of these, 1,326,332 head were 
reshipped —to feeders, the seaboard packers, to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, other 
cities and to Europe. During the past year, 1905, 
receipts were 3,411,029 and the shipments were 
1,405,708. Thus more than forty per cent. of the cattle 
received were bought for shipment. 

It is important to remember in this connection the 

fact that there is not a slaughtering establishment in 
this country that is regularly run at its full capacity. 
See what this means so far as the control of the cattle 
market by any ‘‘combine’’ is concerned. The instant 
cattle prices became depressed so that there was an 
attractive margin the smaller packers and killers would 
jump in, get the cattle and kill extensively. There are 
hundreds of these smaller houses which make a busi- 
ness of waiting upon the turns of the market for the 
hour of opportunity, killing at certain times two, 
three and four times as many cattle as they do when 
prices rule above a certain low point. 

If the packers could regulate the cattle market they 
would prefer to have a steady market with an even in- 
flow of cattle—about the same number each day. Their 
profits depend upon the rapid turning of the money in- 
vested, upon shortening as much as possible the period 
between the moment when steers arrive and the time when 
their beef is sold. When their plants lie idle they lose. 
Every manufacturer’s aim is to keep his plant in even and 
continuous operation. 

Right here it should be remembered that the large packer 
must have, every day, a certain amount of high-grade 
cattle. The only way he can get thisis to go into the market 
when it opens. If he were to hang back he would get left 
on this imperative material; he would get only the ‘“‘tail 
ends.” His only protection in this particular is to buy 
early. The sort of buying methods attributed to ‘‘trust 
buyers’”’ would leave him in the lurch on this score. 

An important chapter in any comprehensive history of 
the development of the cattle business would be the chapter 
on cattle loan companies. These companies assisted to 
develop and stimulate and make a business of cattle-raising 
in a measure difficult to overestimate. Among the first 
one of these was the Omaha Cattle Loan Company, organ- 
ized nine years ago by Thomas B. McPherson. The packers 
backed it with their money and credit as they backed others 
at Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Chicago —for selfish 
reasons, of course. These loan companies, managed by 
men who knew cattle, made a specialty of loaning money on 
cattle and thus put life into the industry. Before their 
time, cattle-raising on a large scale was practically closed to 
the man of small capital. The local banks, where there 
were banks, were too weak to take the risk; but with the 
cattle loan companiesin business the capable cattlemen were 
able to go into the business on a large scale. These com- 
panies helped develop the growing of higher-grade stock. 
An idea of the importance of this feature may be gathered 
from the fact that the Omaha concern loaned $10,000,000 
annually almost entirely on ranch and feeder cattle. 

True, these companies are all out of business now—put 
out by two causes. Enforcement of the no-fence law by 
the United States Government has made loaning on large 
herds extra hazardous. Then the prosperity of the West, to 
which the cattle business, stimulated by the cattle loan 
companies, has contributed no small share, has filled the 
local banks with money and has enabled the local banker 
to loan the money on cattle that used to come from these 
cattle loan companies. 

Now consider recent low prices. Natural causes have 
continued to hold cattle prices down with the break of 1903. 
Chief among these causes has been the breaking up of the 
big Western and Northwestern range herds consequent 
upon enforcement of the no-fence law by the United 
States Government. 


T= packers are always in the 
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Since the buffalo gave way to the steer on the Western 
plains in the late seventies, a considerable proportion of 
the beef cattlesupply has come fromthe Westernranges. As 
the packing industry developed and, by making an assured 
market, converted range-cattle-raising from an adventure 
into a settled business, the cattleman learned that it was 
better to fence the ranges than to herd the cattle on the 
open plains. All around him in Montana, Western Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho and the Dakotas were 
millions of acres of grass land fit for nothing but cattle 
grazing and fit for that only where water could behad. By 
acquiring ownership of a small tract surrounding or ad- 
jacent to a water supply he could practically control 
thousands or millions of acres surrounding him. If it was 
public land he used it for nothing. If it was Indian Reser- 
vation land he rented it for a cent or a fraction of a cent an 
acre a year. With a barbed-wire fence he could inclose 
what he needed and go into the cattle business on a large 
scale. 

A few years ago the United States Government began to 
enforce the law against fencing these lands. ‘ The range 
cattleman has not found and cannot find a substitute for 
the fenced range of which he has been dispossessed. With- 
out fences his herds cannot be kept together. Thisincrease 
in the hazard of the range-cattle business has made this 
class of cattle a poorer loan risk. Loans have been with- 
drawn, thus imposing an additional burden upon the cattle- 
man. Therefore, he has bowed to the inevitable and has 
broken up his herds. 

Some of the cattle from range herds so dispersed have 

found a market among Western feeders, but the bulk of 
them have come to market and have been sent to the 
slaughter-houses. Then, too, the wonderful abundance of 
grass has helped to make 1905 almost a record year in the 
number of cattle sent to market. The West, from Texas 
to Canada, has been literally a garden as to pasturage. 
' These cattle have been a weight on the market for the 
past two years. During the past season 380,000 head of 
range cattle have been marketed in Chicago alone—a larger 
number than was ever received in this market during a 
similar period except in 1894. At all the market points for 
Western cattle the receipts will total about three-quarters 
of a million head. 

Very many of the big range herds have already been 
broken up. Next year will, I think, see fewer range cattle 
in the market than this year, and the year after still fewer. 
If one were in a prophetic mood he might say that these 
conditions will produce, in a few years, much higher- 
priced cattle and consequently higher-priced ‘beef. We 
shall continue to raise beef cattle in this country, but at 
greaterexpense. It has taken, on the range, ten to twenty 
acres to produce a steer, but these acres cost practically 
nothing and the steers made good beef. Sometimes they 
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competed with choice fed steers for 
the export trade. Fewer acres will 
produce a steer on a Western farm, 
but acres, many or few, will represent. 
much money—$5 to $100 an acre—invested in the — 
bare land, and that will mean a costlier steer. f 
Sheep prices are now high—very high. There is a — 
big demand for both mutton and wool and the supply - | 
does not keep pace with it. Hog prices have averaged 
very high for a period covering the past four years, 
Now, the handling of hogs is almost as big a part of 
the packers’ business as is the killing of cattle—and 
the sheep department is not much behind either of 
these branches. If all the packers, or any of them, 
were in a combine to depress prices, why should they 
neglect sheep and hogs? _To do this would be to fall 
far short of the business shrewdness with which their __ 
enemies credit them. In the last few years raisers of 
sheep and hogs have universally made great profits 
while the cattlemen have suffered to a considerable 
extent—and all because of natural conditions wholly — 
beyond the control of the packers. The cattle busi- — 
ness has been in a transitional condition—the subject — 
of fundamental changes which have thrown immense 
numbers of cattle on the market and forced a peur 
of low prices. This is the whole story. 
Sober-minded men never would ery ‘‘monopoly”’i 
relation to the business of the packers if they under- 
stood that business. While the meat industry is 
probably the largest in the country, it is less known > 
than many of far less consequence. Its character and 
magnitude have never been comprehensively present 
to the public. A comprehensive and author 
compendium of this industry is to be found nowhere 
outside of Government reports. Unfortunately for a 
clear understanding of many questions of publig ; 
moment, these reports are not popular and widel 
read literature compared with the ‘‘best sellers” of 
the book stores. The last census figures are now five 
years old, of course—the facts they express are still “new” 
to a majority of the people—but because they are the only — 
official figures extant they will be used to illustrate points - 
in this article. The conditions they reflect still hold inthe — 
main. Any changes that might be made in them would 
strengthen rather than weaken the packers’ case. 
This alleged ‘‘Beef Trust’’ cannot be seriously regar 
as monopolizing the dressed beef and packing indust 
in the face of official Government figures, backed by the — 
investigation recently made under Mr. Garfield, Chief of 
the Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce. — 
It is admitted now, even by most of its critics, that the so- 
called ‘‘Beef Trust’’ handles less than fifty per cent. of the 
beef and packing industry of the country. This is the 
statement in Mr. Garfield’s report, and, as will be shown © 
later, that the industry holds this moiety of the business 
only by the advantage of foresight, superior organization 
and superior business methods. But these advantag 
are not enough to give such a ‘‘combine”’ a monopoly of th 
dressed-beef and meat-packing industry. The industry 
is too widely distributed, is too deeply rooted in too na 
widely-separated localities to be monopolized. Without 
having analyzed the figures in this express relation, I fee 
safe in asserting that the packing industry holds a sighaal % 
relative position as to value of product in more States a de 
cities than any other industry in the country. There were, — 
in 1900, 921 meat-packing establishments in the United j 
States. This figure did not include establishments that 
slaughtered only: those were classified separately in the 
census reports of 1900; it included only those that beam 
slaughtered and performed the other functions classed — 
under the head of packing and utilization of by-products, 
and there were 921 of them. 
These packing houses were distributed among forty 
two of the forty-nine States and Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. All of these States except nine had 
three or more packing houses. In twenty-six of them the 
industry amounted, back in 1900, to more than one nie n 
dollars each annually. * 
This industry ranked first among manufacturing indus 
tries in value of product in each of six States— TIlinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. In Cali- 
fornia it ranked second only to sugar refining. Maryland— 
never thought of as a meat-packing State—gave it fourth 
place, as did Minnesota, Oregon and Washington. It held [ 
seventh place or higher—probably much higher now in 
widely different States, each having several specialties— 
in New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Texas and 
Wisconsin. Does that look as if it were a monopoly con 
fined to the five or six Western States where the large 
packers had their business concentrated? 
In looking at the packing industry alone we find, 
course—Chicago having developed it—that Tilinom led it D 
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1900 in volume of product, with over one-third of the total. 
Kansas and Nebraska were second and third, on account of 
the large houses at Kansas City, Kansas, and South Omaha, 
Nebraska, each with almost ten per cent. of the total. But 
what other State do you think ranked fourth in packing- 
house products? None other than New York, and Indiana 
was fifth. The next eight named in the order of their rank 
as packing States were: Missouri, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
Each of those eight produced in 1900 one and seven-tenths 
tofive and one-half per cent. of the country’s total packing- 
industry product. 

The packing industry is thus widely distributed and 
deeply-rooted because it is a swpply-and-demand business 
that can be established wherever natural supply and de- 
mand conditions permit. No otherindustry of comparable 
importance is so close to the people in all aspects or so 
closely knitted into the fabric of national prosperity. It 
has grown as the nation has grown, and has contributed its 
share—I might truthfully say more than its proportionate 
share—to general and individual prosperity. In the fifty 
years from 1850 to 1900 the total paid for the raw material 
used in the industry, the product of American farms, was 
raised from $9,451,096 to $683,583,577—was multiplied 
by seventy-five. 

The period of most rapid development was the decade 
from 1870 to 1880; that was due to the development 
of the refrigerator car for shipping fresh beef, development 
of the export trade, development of. the canning feature 
of the business, and development of by-product utilization 
—120 distinct by-products now being made by the packing 


| houses. During the next decade, 1880 to 1890, the great 


_ general public. 


_ They are raising and marketing cattle, not 
_ money. They do make money—not in all 
_ in any business—but in the long run a good 
_ that would put down prices so that these 
' men could not make money would ruin the 
| upon which the packing industry depends, 


_ and thusruin the packing business. Do busi- 


~ control the market price of live cattle. 


‘forbids that. 


_ packers have greatly helped to develop the 


Chicago packing houses took commanding position. 

The stock-grower or cattleman who makes a business of 
raising, finishing and marketing beef cattle does not need to 
be told that there is no combine of packers to depress the 
price of his stock. His smaller neighbor, 
who raises a few cattle as a ‘“‘side line” in 
connection with his farming operations, and 
who does not closely follow market reports, 
crop reports, and who does not analyze con- 
ditions in the cattle business, may be easily 
led into error along with the unanalytical 


Go where you will throughout the cattle 
country—the grazing States or the feeding 
States where range cattle are ‘‘finished”’ for 
market—and you will find cattlemen among 
the prosperous men of the community. They 
are a wide-awake, energetic, progressive class. 


for fun or for their health, but to make 
seasons of each year, nor every year—few do 
proportion of them have prospered. It is 
obvious that any combine of cattle-buyers 


cattle business, cut off the livestock supply 


ness men knowingly commit business suicide? 

The packers could not by a combination 
The 
very nature and character of the business 
They would not do it if they 
could. That would be business suicide. The 


cattle business. That they have been moved 


_ by no philanthropic motive, but by cold business 


sense, does not alter the fact. They had a busi- 
ness of their own; they saw opportunities, wide as 
the world, for developing and extending that busi- 
ness; but to utilize those opportunities they had 
to encourage development of the cattle business. 


_ This they did, not merely by building an industry 


—_ 


that furnished an every-day market for cattle, but 
they did it by personally lending their aid to specific 
developments of the stock-raising business. 

The most casual review of the period prior to 
the development of beef refrigeration and beef 
canning shows that weak, uncertain market con- 
ditions were the rule. The entire trade was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The cattle-raiser had no 
stable market, and speculators fleeced him at every 


turn, © 


In the first twenty years after refrigerating and 
canning were commenced by the Chicago packers 
the population of the country increased fifty per 
cent.; the number of cattle shipped and marketed by 
the cattlemen of Western ranges and Middle Western 
corn farms increased 500 per cent. The marketing 
of this immense production at a profit was made 
possible only by the packers’ energy, the utiliza- 
tion of by-products, the establishment of new 
markets, and by pushing the business to the utmost 


bounds of the earth. 


There is no attempt to deny that at certain times the 
prices for live cattle are unprofitably low—the natural 
result of atemporary oversupply; but it should be remem- 
bered that the price which the packer receives for his 
beef invariably reflects this depression of the price of 
his raw material. He has no control over the one price 
or the other; both are governed by supply and demand. 


The Modern Forester 


4 pee are many large perquisites which fall to the lot 
of the trained foresters in the employ of the large 
timber companies, and special commissions which net them 
independent incomes. In the rapidly advancing value 
of timber, owners of private forests are competing with 
each other to secure available tracts of land suitable for 
reforesting. The practical forester is the natural adviser 
of companies in search of new forest lands. 

An extensive railroad corporation recently called into 
consultation a well-known forester for an opinion on a 
tract of land which the company was contemplating using 
for raising catalpa and other trees for its future supply of 
ties and telegraph purposes. The forester was requested to 
examine the tract of land in question and make his report. 
The report was against the experiment, and the forester 
was given a check for $1500 for his two months’ work 
which would probably save the railroad company many 
thousands. 

Instead of dropping the matter there, the company re- 
quested the forester to go ahead and select suitable land and 
torecommend theright treestoraiseonit. Themansecured 
a tract of land which had been denuded of large chestnuts 
and oaks, and advised its reforesting. This the company 
proceeded to do under the direction of the forester, who is 
retained at a salary of $4000 to develop the young forest. 
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Another forester who was formerly in the employ of the 
Government now represents a syndicate of timber com- 
panies who are on astill hunt for all available forest land, 
young orold. This syndicate proposes to follow the advice 
of its five-thousand-dollar expert in all purchases. So 
much trust is given to him that in emergencies he can close 
bargains with owners of wooded tracts that often involve 
direct expenditures of over fifty thousand dollars. Not 
only is his recommendation followed in purchasing new 
forest land, but he is required to secure old denuded forests 
and second-growth timber land for reforesting. 

Several other practical foresters are engaged to-day 
by American lumber concerns to explore the wilds of 
Canada for similar purposes. American timber companies 
expect, within the next twenty years, to get much of their 
lumber from the Dominion, and those which control the 
forest lands will be in a position to control the markets for 
lumber. When the routes for the new Canadian trans- 
continental railroad were surveyed it was found that 
American interests controlled a good part of the forests, 
and that, even more than the grain farmers, the lumber 
owners would profit by the projection of the new lines. 
Canadians expressed great bitterness at this discovery, 
but the land was obtained in the ordinary way of purchase. 
Foreseeing the possibilities of this great Northwestern 
region, the lumber companies have been steadily buying the 
forest lands under the advice of expert foresters. 

The forester is thus a man who not only understands how 
to cultivate the old forests and to reforest denuded land, 
but who has a shrewd business eye to the possibilities of 
great tracts in respect to their future marketing of prod- 
ucts. A practical forester recently undertook to make 
surveys on his own account. He spent two years in the 
woods, and then emerged from oblivion to make proposi- 
tions to a number of large lumber companies. Without 
disclosing the location of his discoveries, he exhibited 
maps with the rivers, lakes, woods and pos- 
sible markets, and then offered to secure 
the forests at reasonable figures—not for 
a salary, or a lump sum, but for a certain 
percentage of the profits. To-day he is 
drawing an income from several companies 
much in excess of any salary he could get— 
an income, too, which will steadily increase 
as the lumber possessions are developed. 

The head of one of Michigan’s largest lum- 
ber companies is a practical forester. He 
started in to survey tracts of almost virgin 
and abandoned forest land five years ago. 
He offered to sell his knowledge to two or 
three companies, but they did not place much 
faith in the value of a forester, and he was 
turned away from office after office. Finally, 
in desperation, he undertook to raise the 
funds among his friends to purchase the land 
which he knew would prove so profitable 
within a few years. With twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in hand, he secured options on 
the forests which to-day are valued at over 
half a million dollars. He is not only at the 
head of one of the largest lumber companies 
of the Northwest, but he is steadily outdis- 
tancing all competitors by the novelties he 
is introducing to increase the growth and 
output of his forests. His practical knowl- 
edge of forestry has thus made him a rich 
man and a power in the lumber councils of 
the Northwest. 

His is not a single, isolated case. One of 
the most active partners of a Canadian lum- 


Before we learned to do things right we always used to cook 
Without so much as peeping at a dietetic book, 

But this is not the way at all, as science has made plain, 
And now, as we prepare the meals, we murmur this refrain: 
‘¢There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, 
The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch—remember all of that ; 
The right proportion must be found in every meal each day, 
For ’tis the only accurate and hygienic way.’’ 


Pa used to plead for pork and beans, the children called for cake, 
The boarders begged for pumpkin pie whenever we would bake. 
We used to try to please them all, in our misguided way, 
But now, as we prepare the meals, beneath our breath we say: 
‘¢There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, 
The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch—remember all of that ; 
The right proportion must be found in every meal each day, 
For ’tis the only accurate and hygienic way.’’ 


Pa hopes in vain for ham and eggs; the children can’t have pie; 
The boarders one and all have left—we often wonder why. 
We steadfastly decline to do the way we know is wrong, 
And as we cook the daily meals we hum the well-known song: 
‘¢There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, 
The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch—remember all of that ; 
The right proportion must be found in every meal each day, 
For ’tis the only accurate and hygienic way.”’ 


ber company is an American forester who learned 
his profession under the direction of the United 
States Forestry Bureau. He is considered the 
best technical expert in the Dominion on all 
matters pertaining to forests. Many have been 
the large salaries offered him by railroads and 
other corporations interested in forests. But 
his services cannot be purchased. He is inter- 
ested in developing his own valuable forest 
tracts, and has no time or inclination to barter 
his services for a salary. 

This suggests one of the new lines of develop- 
ment of modern forestry. Many of the large 
lumber companies are anxious to admit expert 
foresters into partnership with them. By giving 
them an interest in the business they secure their 
services indefinitely. When aman has spent five 
or ten years in the great timber districts he has 
acquired knowledge of a peculiarly valuable, 
technical nature, and this practical information 
could easily be used greatly to the disadvantage 
of any rival lumber company. What is more 
natural than to take the expert into the firm and 
secure his special knowledge for all time? The 
lumber companies of the future will thus be made 
up largely of expert foresters, practical woodsmen 
and shrewd business men. Such combinations 
are difficult to beat. —George EH. Walsh. 
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Bismarck Considered Him the Only Man Fit to Pit Against the 
Brilliant, Erratic, but Always Dangerous, Count Laborde 


over night and of having twelve million foreign-born 

residents,” said a keen old German diplomatic spy in 
answer to my puzzled question as to why he and hundreds 
of others of his kind of all nations were filtering into the 
United States. On reflection, his answer seemed good and 
sufficient. 

“Yes,” added the veteran New York correspondent for a 
Berlin paper who sat with us; “ten years ago there was a 
mere handful of spies in this country and there had been no 
more than that since the Civil War, but now the messieurs 
d’espionnage are thick: like this’’—and he picked up the 
salt-cellar and sprinkled liberally the top of the café table. 

This I know to be true, though that part of the public 
that is wholly American has very little idea of such a thing. 
What it knows of spies it has learned incidentally in reading 
of Russia, or following the Dreyfus case—or perhaps some 
familiar cheap fiction of the day, which, after all, is not 
nearly so great exaggeration as it seems. So far it does not 
appear that there is any particular menace to our welfare as 
a people, or that we are going to have a spy system grafted 
to our institutions. Maybe it is of some consequence that 
our few pitiful little state and military secrets are common 
chatter among the freemasonry of the professional operators 
of Europe, but I do not think so. The new diplomacy of 
telling the truth forestalls the ablest Laborde, while our 
military ingenuousness is baffling, to say the least. 

The peculiar adventure of the first real spy I ever en- 
countered illustrates the foregoing more or less well. He 
was a Swiss, short, thick, massive, shock-bearded, and, 
though of middle age, as active and alert as any youth. 
By a series of double dealings in that period during the 
Boer War when the peace of the world hung in suspense for 
a few weeks, thanks to the activity of the Kaiser, he con- 
trived to make any soil where his fellow-professionals were 
thick too hot to hold him. He was without more than 
enough money to flee and then could barely reach Miquelon, 
whence he shipped to Cape Sydney. He must recoup his 
name and fortunes, and it occurred to him to get the plans 
of American forts on the Canadian frontier and sell them to 
the British Government, which he felt sure stood ready to 
pay a high price for any such information. 

Consulting the best maps he could find, he learned that 
Fort Porter and Fort Niagara, on the Niagara frontier, 
seemed to afford the only likely ground. Then, according 
to the story he told me, he slogged on in the furnaces at 
Cape Sydney until he had earned enough for his scheme. 
Going to St. Catherines, Ontario, he bought twelve homing 
pigeons and smuggled them over the river in a rowboat one 
night. He had already made himself a set of tiny cameras 
which could be suspended one under each pigeon in such 
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fashion as to operate by a simple clockwork and take a pic- 
ture of all that lay underneath the bird one minute, two 
minutes, ete., after the bird was released. He must find 
the proper spot from which to release the pigeons so that 
they would fly directly over Fort Porter, and, getting into 
an elaborate disguise, he left the farmhouse near Tona- 
wanda where he had ‘‘concealed’”’ himself and went to 
reconnoitre the fort, boldly, in broad daylight. 

The street-car conductor let him off at the right spot 
and pointed the proper direction. When he had walked a 
little way he came to a pretty park with a row of houses 
down one side to the river-front, some young folks playing 
golf,and an old Gettysburg field-piece or so overlooking the 
Niagara. Soldiers were coming and going with here and 
there an officer, but nowhere could he see the fort. At last 
he ventured to inquire of a soldier: 

“How far is it to Fort Porter?”’ 

“This far and no farther. Here it is.” 

‘‘Well, but where are the fortifications?” 

“Tn the future.” 

That same day he sold a dozen pigeons and applied for 
work as a singer in a cheap concert hall on East Broadway 
in Buffalo. 

However, it is not to be thought that any man sent here 
would have been allowed to make so ludicrous a mistake. 

The following relation of odd incidents and adventures 
are meant to be illuminating of the vagaries of a spy’s life, 
and I give them as they were told to me, without proof of 
their exact veracity, though it would be unfair not to say 
that I believe them myself. I do, implicitly —not because 
I am personally familiar with all the marvelous details, but 
because the men and women who have related them know 
the truth and are not given to lying needlessly. The good 
spy is never a braggart. Building up a system of getting 
inside information in immigration matters brought me in 
communication with many of these strange people, but a 
mere accident opened the door to the inner and higher circle 
of the profession. 

One day I found a card at my office bearing the name 
Adolphe Meschna, ‘‘the envoy of Mr. Jacques,”’ written on 
it in French and an uptown address. The stenographer 
said that the young man had been most anxious to see me. 
I wrote him a letter, making an appointment several days 
after in my studio, and forgot all about it. On the ap- 
pointed day I walked in, and was surprised to see a stranger, 
a powerfully-built, short and stocky youth, sitting calmly 
at the end of the table. He rose, bowed, called me by my 
name and in good English said: 

“‘T have come to report for orders.” 

“Where do you come from?”’ I asked, puzzled. 

“From Madrid.” 

“Who sent you?” 

“Mr. Jacques telegraphed me from Berne to come to you 
at once.” 

“But I do not know Mr. Jacques and never heard of him,” 
said I. 

A look of blank dismay struck across his features; then 
his small, hard, black eyes that contrasted so markedly with 
his Scotch red cheeks and tow hair began to snap danger- 
ously. I stood on my guard during the moment’s silence 
that ensued. 

‘“There has been a serious mistake,” he said after a quick 
reconsideration of the situation. ‘‘I have a duty to per- 
form that concerns you, I am sure, and so let us be perfectly 
frank in order to reach an understanding if possible. You 
have my name; I am an operator in the French secret 
service. Mr. Jacques is my chief, his name being something 
else that neither you nor I know, and I was sent funds and 
orders to come to you for orders indefinitely. My chief has 
never made a mistake in six years with me.”’ He laid before 
me, as he spoke, the stub of his North German Lloyd ticket 
from Gibraltar, his passport, about a thousand dollars in 
bills, and added: ‘‘There is part proof. Now, call up the 
French consul-general and ask the vice-consul how to 
make sure that a man you are dealing with represents the 
French diplomatic police.” 

I did so and received a certain date and a Latin word with 
instruction to mention the one and the man would give me 
the other. i gave the date and got the word. 

“That is the keyword to the cipher for last week,”’ he said. 

After an hour’s conversation we found we had abso- 
lutely no interests in common except in the study of 
anarchy. He for one reason; I for another. He left to 
telegraph for further instructions. Twice the cable re- 
iterated his orders. In the three days that passed we be- 
came quite good friends. The fourth day I received a letter 
froma certain trusted representative in the north of Europe, 
a letter I should have had ten days before, in which he said 
a man would call on me coming from ‘‘Mr. Jacques,”’ and 


asked if I would be so good as to start him into the French 
colony to find a given man, the object being to protect th 
King of Spain on his approaching visit to Paris. The 
were many other advices which need not be mentioned 
here. Less than an hour later, Meschna came in and, when 
he had read the letter, became very pale, and laid before 
me an evening paper with a bulletin announcing the 
attempt to kill President Loubet and King Alphonso. 

Through him I gradually came to know many other pro- 
fessionals of his sort —old men, young girls, practicing phy- 
sicians, mining experts, day laborers, cab-drivers, but 2 ‘i 
part of the systems which have been established in the 
United States by foreign Governments, families, socie 
or corporations. What I am setting down here is violat: 
no confidence and will do no one harm, for the incidents 
carefully chosen with that end in view. It is rather que 
though, to go out in the city and know that the apparently 
commonplace coachman of a noted society woman’s 1- 
out is a German nobleman “‘educated with and better than — 
the Kaiser,’ as the other spies say, and that the neat little — 
Hebrew telephone-girl in a world-famous hotel has been a 
trusted spy of the Société Belgique since she wasa child. 

The profession of being a spy runs in the family, like the — 
profession of histrionics. The majority of the women spies 
are the daughters of past masters in the art. Among the — 
men, the free-lances, or independent blackmailers as they 
often are, will frequently be found to be the sons of dis- 
credited diplomats and army officers. When one hasgrown — 
familiar with the customs, rules and dangers of spy-life, the _ 
profession does not seem so dishonorable and detestable. 
IT have met numbers of men, like Meschna, for instance, 
whom I hold in the highest regard. They are brave, just, 
loyal and unselfish, and almost without variation men of — 
this stripe have sprung from a common source: the corps — 
of field-officers of the army of the nation they serve. y 

A cadet who shows signs of unusual cleverness as wellas 
the necessary steadfastness of heart is selected without his 
knowledge while in the military colleges and given a special — 
training. After a brief experience with his regiment, he is — 
detailed to staff duty, and one day finds himself assigned to __ 
secret diplomatic work of an easy sort. If he stands th 
test, he is shown the future that has been laid out for him 
and has his choice. Usually this is only nominal. His 
employment as a spy rarely interferes with his upwai 
climb to success and high rank. There have been ministers 
of war who served long years as part of the hidden machin- 
ery of continental government. : 

Before the great plunge is taken the candidate is taught 
some of the technicalities of the trade. Each nation hasits 
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has not mastered three or four languages he is 
and his sight must be good. He is taught telegraphy, some 
three styles of script. Then come the difficult things—the 
uch artificial disguise. The last touch is training in the 
identity after he has been taken into custody, but it is 
‘a smooth-shaven and sheared criminal to the pupil and to 
aaa then a luxuriant growth of hair, with an imperial 
looked ten years younger, how he will look ten years and 
py is equipped to analyze any disguise. 
own disguises, though it must be said 
give the nose a very different shape. A 
of eyes wide and stary. A rubber strip 
‘alter the shape of the mouth. Wax will 
or fullness anywhere desired. A solu- 
leok old and yellow without harm to it. 
December of 1904, in Washington, at 
‘matic corps, being in need of funds, 
set of papers relating to the present dan- 
sale to the Government most interested 
_ As usual in such affairs, there was no 
the papers are delivered only for cash or 
noblewoman in her box at the opera, 
exchange could not take place at her 
arrived. The two were old friends, but had not met for 
organization of capital learned of the intended sale. Its 
to carry out the plan, with his valet, barely caught the 
is quite unlike him in appearance and is twenty years 
nine o’clock or more. 
the noted viscount, even to the fullness under his eyes 
and his bulging forehead, the effect being achieved with 
Wwoman’s husband was with her in the box, but the 


m curriculum, though there is a general schooling that all 
the Russians and English pass through sometime. 
‘considered for high duty. He must have physical 
ity, no marked facial or hand scars or gold front teeth, 
electrical engineering, how to run and repair marine, sta- 
tionary and railway engines, and how to write in at least 
instruction in ‘‘trailing’’ without being detected, and in 
altering apparent identity suddenly, simply and without 
penetration of disguises. 
_ The Bertillon system is excellent to prove a man’s 
of little help in detecting his identity on thestreet. A favor- 
ite method with some instructors is to give a photograph of 
ask the pupil to drawasketch of theman. Then heis asked 
to add a mustache, next a fringe of hair around a bald 
added, followed by a full beard. Sketches are drawn in 
which the pupil is to show how the convict must have 
‘twenty years hence; also what lines dissipation will bring 
‘into his face. After such a course the 
Much is left to the cleverness and ex- 
: perience of each spy in perfecting his 
these are rarely used. A pair of rubber- 
covered quills thrust up the nostrils will 
ttle gum-arabic in the folds of the 
‘eyelids can make a heavy-lidded pair 
laid around the gums of either the lower 
or upper jaw, or both, will completely 
hold back the ears. Paraffine injected 
‘warm under the skin will make a lump 
tion of henna, alum and sulphuric acid 
will shrivel the hands and make the face 
_ A brilliant feat in which the disguise 
was the thing occurred early in the 
‘the first night of a grand opera perform- 
ance. A very dashing lady of the diplo- 
collected a number of secrets to which 
‘she had access, forming an important 
gerousstatus of affairs between Germany 
and England. These were offered for 
and the bargain was made. 
‘trust on either side. There can be no 
intermediaries for fear of leakage and 
the equivalent. A handsome viscount 
was selected as the man to meet the 
get the papers, be sure they were what 
she said they were, and pay her. The 
house for obvious reasons and her hus- 
band must be absent from the box when the viscount 
some years. 

From a spy on the viscount’s movements a gigantic 
agents acted with incredible swiftness, considering that the 
‘campaign was directed from Brussels. The best-fitted spy 
Congressional Limited from New York. He is a man of 
i thesame height and general proportions of the viscount, but 
younger. An attaché of a disinterested Government had 
been instructed to detain the viscount in his hotel until 

Into the cab at the station stepped the spy from New 
=. but at the opera house emerged a perfect counterpart 
= paraffineand the valet doing the work and dressing 
the spy in the cab. 

ented himself at once, was well received and man- 


a young gentleman to whom the woman should slip 
apers: the viscount would pay her when the oppor- 
nity came. 

half-hour later the real viscount appeared in the back 
house looking a trifle anxious, but, catching a smile 


from the box, was at his ease. Again the spy had changed 
his appearance in the waiting carriage, and, approaching 
the viscount, explained that he was Captain B and 
came from Madame in the box to request that the viscount 
appear immediately. 

“Tt will be necessary to present me to her husband,’’ he 
added, ‘‘if I am to induce him to go to the foyer with me.” 

The viscount and the spy appeared in the box at the end 
of the act; the viscount introduced his friend, Captain 
B ; the woman gave the spy the papers in a program, 
and a half-hour later he had said good-evening to her hus- 
band in the foyer and was galloping to the station, while the 
viscount was wondering why the woman did not make an 
effort to convey the papers to him and the woman was 
puzzled as to why she did not get her money. 

Over in the Greenwich quarter in New York there is a 
curious little restaurant called the Ristorante del San 
Marino. Its proprietors are refugees from San Marino, the 
smallest republic in the world, and there is a cook there who 
has a name as a chef to conjure with in Europe, but there 
are such numbers of great and powerful men who are 
afraid of him that he is on this side of the Atlantic instead 
of on the other—and likely to stay. Here, if one wishes, 
one can any night see numbers of the cleverest spies of the 
world in their hours of leisure. Each has his own wine 


The Audience was Surprised to See the Versatile Stage Manager Seize a Boyish-Faced 


Patron by the Back of the Neck and Hustle Him into Another Room 


bottle, sealed with his own seal, and it is one of the few 
places where the profession meet with the usual nerve- 
destroying precautions laid aside. Here they can drink a 
glass of wine in the company of their fellows in security 
from being drugged. One has but to watch the company 
dining to see the beneficial effects of the extremely careful 
and temperate lives they lead. Nearly all have clear eyes 
and a gogd color. If one has a good ear to pick up rapid 
Italian and French, much will be learned—not secrets, but 
things that are commonly known to the profession, though 
practically unheard of in the world at large. 

From such a conversation I learned that a popular and 
lovable young queen is slowly dying from a hideous disease 
with which she was purposely infected by-those who 
should, by all the laws of God and man, have protected her. 
If her people learn the truth the peace of Europe will be 
jeopardized. A wretched woman who played a leading 
part in the awful plot, though only a tool, is hiding here in 
the United States, but every spy of the hundreds here is 
eager to find her, not for pay or honor, but from reasons 
that spring from the first principles of human nature. When 
she is found there will be a terrible vengeance. Some morn- 
ing a plain, common woman of foreign birth—maybe a 
servant, maybe a beggar—will be found murdered with 
unusual brutality, and her death will be a mystery. 

There is an old Guernseyman who has been to the ex- 
treme heights in diplomatic service, who is fond of standing 
before my fireplace and lecturing on the hidden history of 
modern times. How able he is can be understood when it is 
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said that Bismarck considered him the only man fit to pit 
against the brilliant, erratic, but always dangerous, Count 
Laborde. He is not of the spies and never was. He has 
been a diplomatic general, but he knows thousands of their 
unrecorded exploits. To listen to him is to learn of the 
worth and virtues of misunderstood and unpopular min- 
isters, kings and emperors, and of the foibles, weaknesses, 
treacheries and degradations of others who live or have 
Lved secure in the public eye. A brief acquaintance with 
him is well calculated to rid one of that feeling of awe with 
which one usually looks on the eminent and great. They 
are found to be just as human as other people, and, as Mr. 
Dooley says, mostly more so. 

Reckoning back two centuries and more, the genealogist 
comes to the fountain head of king-blood. There is one 
family the members of which wear the principal crowns 
and coronets of the world to-day. It is the house of 
Schleswig-Holstein, or more properly Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg and Saxe-Weimar-Hisenack. 

The notorious social irregularities, to use a euphemism, 
of this family have had the result of scattering drops of 
the king-blood through the white population of Europe 
and America in something approaching profusion. Now I 
have stated the most prominent reason for there being an 
extensive spy system in America. Hardly a week passes 
that there does not arrive in the United 
States some man, woman or child, per- 
haps an entire family, that is on the 
pension-list of some branch of the Family 
of Kings. Not long ago, by the making 
public of the papers in the Coutts bank, 
it was proved that a certain group of 
Americans had the right to claim royal 
descent through the marriage of Lady 
Fitzherbert and George IV. The spies 
have always known this. 

“Tf I published the stubs of my check- 
book for one quarter,” laughed a veteran 
over the dinner-table one night, ‘‘I would 
shake Europe with a social earthquake 
and give your American Sunday supple- 
ments material for years of full-page 
royal lineage mysteries and surmises. 
Do not forget that king-blood asserts 
itself. There isa great American politi- 
cian of Irish descent whose grandmother 
——”’ There he wandered into gossip 
that it will do nobody good to relate. 

It seems almost incredible, on first 
consideration, that there are hundreds of 
persons in America who are pensioned 
for good reasons by the first families of 
Europe, but the men who know who they 
are, where they are and why they are say 
that such is the case. Not only must 
they receive their stipends—some know- 
ing the source, others ignorant or de- 
ceived—but they must be looked after, 
kept from becoming entangled with plot- 
ters, with adventurers, or returning 
where their presence is not desired. 

Some of the difficulties and intricacies 
of these little things are illustrated in 
the following story: 

A youth of superlatively blue blood, 
born in Hungary, with an early Hunga- 
rian training by nurse and tutor, ran 
away to America to follow a Hungarian 
singer of obscure origin and minor tal- 
ents though considerable beauty. No one was allowed to 
suspect that he was not in a private military school, but 
a corps of spies cross-hatched the United States to find 
him and failed. Long after his funds had given out, 
according to the family’s estimate of his resources and 
expensive habits, he failed to send for money. Making 
sure that he was still in the United States and watching 
all steamers on which he would be likely to depart, the 
chief of the corps sought and found a former Hungarian 
concert-hall manager and provided the funds with which 
a small concert-hall was established in the Hungarian 
quarter of New York. The thing would have been a 
financial success as a restaurant, or a plain drinking- 
place with music, but month after month it was main- 
tained as a concert-hall of the continental type and was 
widely advertised solely in Hungarian and German papers. 
A spy was assigned as stage manager and part of the com- 
pany. Many who read this have been in the place and 
remember a thin, apelike man who had wonderful capaci- 
ties in make-up and in facial contortion, and when not on 
the stage spent his time going in and out among the tables, 
sometimes engaging in rough repartee with the performers. 
Also in all possible channels it was made known that real 
Hungarian talent was wanted. 

The place was established and these tactics pursued in 
the certainty that sooner or later the young man or the girl 
would gravitate to it. The youth did come in one night, 
and the audience was surprised to see the versatile stage 

(Continwed on Page 27 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


C A straight life is the shortest distance between honesty 
and honor. 


@ Of the five senses, common-sense and a sense of humor 
are the rarest. 


€ Those who get into society can’t rub the price-mark off 
the admission ticket. 


@ The marriage relation would take care of itself if it were 
not for the married relations. 


@ We seldom sufficiently prize the collar-button that 
doesn’t roll under the bureau. 


@ A man who settles into misery and calls it philosophy is 
an optimist standing on his head. 


€ The letters marked “personal and confidential”’ are the 
ones the private secretary opens first. 


€ Mr. Walter Wellman, who will seek the North Pole in an 
airship, would do well to take the assignment on space. 


@ If George Washington were to come back and see Con- 
gress, he would lose no time delivering another farewell 
address. 


@ There’s a certain inconsistency about endowing a woman 
with all your worldly goods and then making her ask you 
for carfare. 


@ When a man tries to drown troubles on his way home, 
he always finds them sitting and grinning on his doorstep 
like drenched cats. 


Standard Oil Silence 


HE vice-president of Standard Oil has the correct 
theory of publicity as applied to that concern. On 
the witness-stand the other day he was induced to go the 
length of stating, as an opinion, not as a fact, that his name 
was Henry H. Rogers; but nothing could tempt him 
further. One can easily imagine that to give this ex- 
hibition of masterly silence must have been painful to him, 
because to exhibit anything of, about or connected with 
itself is a violation of the Oil Trust’s most fundamental and 
important tradition. Publicity means death to it, and in 
disclosing its comprehensive grasp of that basic fact, as 
Mr. Rogers’ silence disclosed it, the Standard ieee 
suggests what it wishes to conceal. 

The only intimation the public has ever received that 
John D. Rockefeller’s powerful intellect might be slightly 
dimmed by age came about a year ago, when the company 
—by his direction, it is said, and against Mr. Rogers’ sage 
advice—made its first and last statement. It was an 
exceedingly feeble and foolish statement—as one might 
have expected of the first attempt at speech on the part of 
a concern long past the prattling age. It really shocked 
the financial world, for it raised the momentous question 
whether Standard Oil had been stricken with a fatal bit 
of explaining, and the vast structure was about to totter 
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and fall. It proved, however, merely a passing aberration, 
and everybody felt relieved. 

No matter what any one thinks of its morals, the Standard 
Oil Company is a great monument to human genius, a 
colossal edifice built by the brain of man, a thing in its 
bulk and proportions as impressive as the pyramids. It 
may be overthrown by law. In the shock of commercial 
battle some Titan foe may bring it down. But to see it 
frittered away, dissipated, ‘‘blown in’ by a suicidal lo- 
quacity, to see it crumble to pieces through some officer’s 
foolish desire to explain, would beashame. It has nothing 
to say that would do it any good. Anything it did say 
would probably injure it. One can scarcely restrain 
enthusiasm for the penetrating sagacity with which it has 
comprehended this, and the firmness with which it has 
acted accordingly. 

If Standard Oil once began explaining, its finish would 
be in sight. Its cue is to keep silent and let others do the 
talking while it devotes an undivided attention to more 
remunerative exercises. Mr. Rogers knows his business. 


The Complex Life 


pee Mayor of New York graphically illustrates the 
difficulty of pursuing the simple life under complicated 
conditions. It is commonly said that Tammany stole the 
election for him. His first use of the office was to throw out 
all Tammany men and select a slate highly prejudicial to 
the interests of that famous organization. He had the 
sanction of public approval. Still, if a friend kindly pur- 
loins an article for you and you promptly use it to break 
his head, your finer feelings must be left in a somewhat 
confused state. 

When the Government was prosecuting the Beef Trust it 
received valuable help from some former employees of that 
concern who divulged the secrets they had learned while 
takingitspay. Itis enough, no doubt, that they performed 
their duty to the public. Probably the Government’s 
secret service was justified, on broad grounds, in holding 
up before them all possible considerations, material and 
other, to assist them in seeing that their duty was to the 
public rather than to their former employers. But the 
ethics of the matter are not as clear as a good academician 
might wish. The President was warmly praised in some 
quarters for manfully standing by a friend who was accused 
of behaving rather wickedly in his relations to the public. 
No doubt McCall and McCurdy amply justified themselves 
to their own consciences in maintaining lobbies to see that 
life insurance was not legislated against. No doubt, too, 
as they now see it, they are virtuous and abused gentlemen. 

When living under highly evolved, complex conditions, 
simplicity is a difficult art. 


Free Education in Finance 


HE eleemosynary character of modern life insurance 

appears nowhere else with quite such refulgent purity 
as in the matter of ‘“‘influencing”’ legislatures. Nota cent 
of the hundreds of thousands of dollars expended by the 
life-insurance companies for this purpose has been immor- 
ally applied. No blackmail has been paid—no bribe 
given. The method—or one methcd—it appears, has 
been to discover the persons to whose counsel the legis- 
lator would naturally be most inclined to listen, and to 
explain the true principles of insurance regulation to them. 
When these persons have comprehended what is just and 
right they will hasten to their friend the legislator and 
save him from the economic crime of voting for the bad 
bill—a step into which his benighted state might have 
betrayed him. But when the evangelist from Wall 
Street first approaches these future saviors of the legis- 
lator, he finds them in such a condition of darkness that 
he has to pay them to stand still and receive the light at 
his hands. This is the whole truth of the matter. We 
now see that that enormous expenditure represents far 
more than the mere protection of policy-holders. It rep- 
resents a noble army of legislators’ friends redeemed from 
error, and generously paid in coin for theirown redemption. 


Troubles of the Caliph 


Aves who thought her husband had been unjustly 
discharged from Government service, and who in- 
sisted upon waiting in the anteroom until she could see 
the President about it, was violently ejected from the White 
House. This shows the disadvantageous side of estab- 
lishing a reputation as Harun the Just, the personal 
redresser of wrongs. 

The President has appointed Mr. Rothschild surveyor of 
the port of Indianapolis. It doesn’t matter that anybody 
could survey that port with a tape-line. By ancient 
custom, this office has been the patronage of Congressman 
Overstreet, while Mr. Rothschild is the nominee of Senator 
Beveridge. Congressman Overstreet shows that this sur- 
veyorship was the only patronage he had—the one solitary 
plum left in his dish—whereas the Federal building at 
Indiana’s capital was already populous with Beveridge’s 
men. He thinks that the President should not have 
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applied, in this case, the Scriptural maxim, ‘‘To him thaj 
hath shall be given. ” Congressman Denby is deeply 
grieved because, in the same way, the President has jus 
taken the Detroit post-office from him and handed it ove; 
to Senator Alger. In fact, the south wing of the Capito. 
contains a brave but mournful little army of member 
who find, with the way the President is giving their post, 
offices and surveyorships to overfed but hungry Senators 
the political life is scarcely worth living. 

Probably this distresses the President; but, in fact, he 
needs the Senators. For furthering the ‘Administration’: 
legislative plans a Senator counts one hundred, while < 
Representative at most counts only two and a fraction. 
Under the sanction of a high and beneficent purpose 
therefore, Mr. Roosevelt will doubtless continue, althougt 
with a constricted heart, to deplete the meagre little plum. 
pot of the unfortunate Congressmen and swell the fat stor; 
of the Senators. 

Congressman Overstreet is secretary and an experience: 
and valuable member of the Republican Congressiona 
Committee—or was, rather, until he was so ruthlessly 
despoiled of his surveyorship, when he resigned, with th: 
evident idea that if the President was going to give Bever. 
idge all the offices he could get him to do the campaigr 
work, too. Congressman Babcock, whose legislative plan; 
are in conflict with those of the Administration, has alsc 
given over campaign labors. Some others are so busy 
thinking of their own injuries that they can sound the eal) 
to arms with only half a heart. The President is high. 
minded, but even a Congressman i is susceptible to humar 
emotions; and, in pursuing great legislative plans, th¢ 
Executive seems in a fair way to disorganize his party. 


Wanted: Some Lung-Savers 


Tes a people of unmatched mechanical genius we fai) 
disgracefully in some important particulars. Pres: 
dispatches relate that the new Governor of Ohio reviewec 
his inaugural parade from a glass box. This saved th« 
Governor from pneumonia, but not the thousands of good, 
useful, devoted citizens who paraded and looked on in th¢ 
open. A civic parade is the acme of dullness at best. Ii 
is a shame that it should be made, in addition, a means oj 
suffering and death. With fifty trained ‘‘supes” and 2 
moving-picture machine, a very fine parade can be repre 
sented ina warm, comfortable hall, and kept passing a giver 
point until the spectators fall off their chairs—absolutely 
without danger to the public health. Half the time of the 
Supreme Court is taken up with oral arguments which ar¢ 
quite useless, since every point in the case is carefully 
embodied in the printed briefs from which the court really 
makes up its decision. Phonographs trained upon é 
dummy bench would be a great improvement, from any 
sensible point of view. As for Congress, the expenditure 
of energy in utterly useless speech-making constitutes 2 
vast national waste and reproach, which could easily be 
reduced by applying the multiple principle and requiring 
members to make their speeches in bunches of not les: 
than twenty. We need a national commission for apply- 
ing the latest improvements to public affairs. 


Nobody Lost— But the Public 


Ape Northern Securities Company has recently made 
a report of its operations which contains one 
item of general interest. The item is, ‘‘ Legal Expenses, 
$595,420.” 

This is what it cost the railroads to discover that there 
is one way in which they cannot effect consolidation. The 
cost to the Government in winning its celebrated legal 
victory over the company is not stated, that we know of, 
but it was undoubtedly very large. Possibly, as an aca- 
demic demonstration, the victory was worth the price. A 
survey of the railroad field, however, fails to disclose any 
tangible benefits to anybody except the lawyers who re 
ceived the fees. Certainly competitionamong railroads ha. 
not been increased. The concentration of railroad contro! 
is greater now than it was when the Government attacked 
this particular merger, or when a divided Supreme Court 
pronounced it illegal. No one competent to form an opin- 
ion on the subject doubts that this concentration will 
be greater five years hence than it is now. The Union 
Pacific still owns the Southern Pacific. Within a year it 
has absorbed the new Denver, Northwestern and Pacific. 
The ‘‘parallel and competing” Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore are still merged in the New York Central organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hill is said recently to have expanded his 
system by taking in lines to the Gulf. A treaty between 
himself and Mr. Harriman puts Northwest transportation 
where it was before the decision, so far as concerns the 
shipper. The big railroad units are really as big as ever, 
and growing. 

This is interesting at the present time as an illustratio 
that you may have a law and a court decision, and all th 
essentials may yet remain quite unchanged. The North 
ern Securities decision was a famous victory—for the 
Government’s lawyers in their battle of wits with the rail- 
road lawyers. It gained nothing whatever for the public. 
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A Wrong Way to Help the Philippines 


unfortunate possession of the Philip- 

pine Islands have reached an acute 
stage with the demand for the free admis- 
sion of their sugar and tobacco to the United 
States. To-day the Filipino producer can get only forty 
dollars per ton in the world’s markets for his sugar. The 
American price of raw sugar is seventy-five dollars per 
ton owing to our duty of thirty-five dollars perton. Free 
trade in sugar, therefore, means that the Filipino pro- 
ducer shall receive in the American markets seventy-five 
dollars a ton, the American price, instead of forty dollars 
a ton, the world’s price. The addition of thirty-five dol- 
Jars a ton will be wholly at the expense of our consumers 
or our taxpayers. 

If our consumers could buy the island product at the 
world’s price, free of duty, it would mean cheaper sugar; or, 
if we should continue to collect a duty upon it, it would 
mean revenue for our Government. In either case the 
Filipino would remain just where he is, so far as the price of 
sugar is concerned. But the proposal is to take off the 
duty and give the island product the benefit of our protec- 
tive tariff wholly at the expense of our consumers and tax- 


ry TN embarrassments arising from our 


_, payers and for the exclusive advantage of the Filipino 


planters. 

I am opposed to free trade with the Philippines, and 
for two reasons: first, because it would be a great injustice 
to the American people; second, because it would bring 

permanent harm, rather than permanent good, to the 
Filipino people. Nearly everybody now agrees that we 
acquired a Pandora’s box of troubles when we got the 
Philippines. Nearly everybody agrees that, since we have 
them, we must do the best we can to get them well started 
on the way to prosperity. And three such representative 
men as Roosevelt, Taft and Bryan agree that it is our sol- 

_ emn duty, both to the American and to the Filipino people, 
to give the islands the great right of self-government, their 
only difference being as to the time. Now, the broad fact 
underlying this question of free trade in sugar and tobacco 
—the fact which reaches out into future generations of our 
country and of theirs—is this: 

Ij we make the Filipinos economically dependent, we can 
never make them politically independent. 

The rush of events has carried us far from the old land- 
marks. With great problems of our own unsolved, we have 
taken upon our shoulders the problems of alien races and 
distant lands. Our precipitous statesmanship has put 
many a strain upon our institutions and we are walking in 
paths strange to ourfeet. But let us use some deliberation 
before we pile new and heavier burdens upon the consuming 
masses who bear the cost of government, and let us think 
twice before we irrevocably unite the fortunes of our chil- 
dren and the children of the Filipinos by economic bonds 
which it is easy to assume and difficult to put off. 


A Subsidy for Tropical Islands 


ists OUR policy in the tropics the American consumer is 
compelled to take the amount of the sugar tax out of 
his own pocket and hand it over to the island producer. 
This he has been doing at a time when we have growing 
expenses for military and naval purposes and the Isthmian 
Canal, with a resulting deficit inthe nationaltreasury. We 
admit the sugar of Hawaii duty free, which deprives our 
treasury of thirty-five dollars per ton on 400,000 tons, a 
total cost to the American consumer of $14,000,000. We 
do the same with Porto Rico’s 100,000 tons, which takes 
$3,500,000 more from our pockets. Cuba’s 1,000,000 tons 
come in with a fifth of the duty off (a concession of seven 
dollars per ton), which relieves us of $7,000,000 more. The 
total for all three is $24,500,000, and not a single cent is 
thereby saved in the cost of sugar on the tables of the 
United States. 
Now come the Philippine Islands with their demand for 
similar treatment, which will promptly put up the price of 
their sugar in our markets from forty dollars per ton to 
seventy-five dollars perton. Under such a stimulus, their 
old maximum of 400,000 tons annually will doubtless be 
Testored. Then the United States Treasury will lose 
$14,000,000 more annually. But it may readily be much 
worse than that. If this sugar subsidy works in the 
Philippines as it has in Cuba it will stimulate production 
to 1,000,000 tons, when the patient American treasury will 
suffer to the extent of $35,000,000 annually, to be promptly 
‘subtracted from our revenues and then made good by 
some other form of taxation, the Filipino planters benefit- 
ing to the amount that the treasury loses. 

__ Does justice to the Filipino people demand this sacrifice 
_ on our part? I answer that it does not—that American 
_ statesmanship should be able to devise a wiser plan and one 
_ ¢apable of giving the Filipinos something better than a 
_ subsidy at far less cost to the United States. And I insist 
pon it that the real cost, after all, is not to be measured in 
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dollars and cents, but by the increase and the permanency 
of those institutional tendencies which would make one 
country hopelessly dependent upon the other—which 
would perpetuate the Empire by preserving the Colony. 
The great Republic has no use for either. 

Having studied the situation on the ground, I am con- 
vinced that the way does not lie through this great subsidy 
to tropical products at the expense of the masses of our 
own people. 

The present economic state of the islands is most 
unhappy—‘‘a state of financial collapse,’ says the 
Manila Chamber of Commerce. The people have been 
scourged by war and pestilence, and, prior to the American 
occupation, exploited by greed and graft. As a conse- 
quence, they are poor, thriftless, and strangers to modern 
methodsandimplements. Thusthey are dealing with hard 
conditions to the smallest possible advantage of the coun- 
try and themselves. It is not strange that they cannot 
command capital for improvements, or that those who 
succeed in borrowing must pay crushing interest for the ac- 
commodation. Norisit strange that credit is low and debt 
general. Labor conditions have been demoralized, rather 
than bettered, by the higher wages paid in connection with 
public works, since indolence is a common failing, due either 
to the climate or to the racial characteristics of the Malays. 
The more they earn the less they work, and it has been 
increasingly difficult to obtain satisfactory labor for the 
restoration of agricultural industries. 

All things considered, it must be frankly admitted that 
the Filipinos are in a sorry plight and that the responsibility 
of improving their condition rests heavily upon their 
American rulers. 

Fortunately, the Insular Commission is composed of 
capable, honest men, devoted to the interests of our sub- 
jects. In my opinion, they have done good work witn the 
comparatively slender revenues at their command. I call 
special attention to the competence of the Commission 
because this fact has an important bearing upon the 
measures which I propose for the relief and gradual im- 
provement of economic conditions in the islands. 


The Right Way to Help the Philippines 


HE remedy for ignorance is knowledge; the remedy for 
poverty, opportunity and the helping hand. You can 
subsidize a man all his life without giving him enlighten- 
ment or teaching him how to get ahead. So far from 
helping him up, you can actually debauch him by such 
misdirected generosity, until you have made him hope- 
lessly dependent on artificial support and accustomed him 
and his family to false standards of life. And as you can 
do this with an individual, so you can do it with a nation 
or race. 

This is precisely what the United States will do for the 
Filipinos by giving them a subsidy of thirty-five dollars 
upon every ton of their sugar sold in our markets, instead 
of teaching them how to live and prosper by selling their 
sugar in the world’s market at the world’s prices. Not 
only will the United States thereby encourage the Filipinos 
to continue in slovenly, thriftless and antique ways of 
agriculture, instead of gaining prosperity and independence 
by the adoption of modern methods, but the United States 
will make the Filipinos permanently dependent on a bounty 
unjustly wrung from American consumers, and so bind the 
two countries together in economic bonds to be sundered 
only at the cost of calamity to our island subjects. 


Although I yield to none in my solicitude 
for the welfare of the Philippine Islands, I 
urge that this be done in a way that will lift 
the Filipinos up, put them on their feet, 
and start them on the road to genuine inde- 
pendence, economic and political. 

There should be a greater expenditure for education, and 
a form of education which will not train the rising genera- 
tion away from industry, but fit them to engage intelli- 
gently and profitably in various industries, including the 
culture and manufacture of sugar. To-day the insular 
revenues permit the expenditure of about $2,000,000 gold 
on the entire educational system, a sum entirely dispro- 
portionate to the needs of 2,000,000 children of school age, 
of whom only about 500,000 enjoy the advantages of school. 

But it is not enough merely to train the rising generation. 
We must also teach those now active in the agricultural 
life of the islands how to hold their own in competition 
withthe world. Weshould do for the Filipino farmer what 
we are doing for the American farmer in the way of scien- 
tific investigation and practical demonstration in regard to 
new crops and methods. In other words, we should bring 
the Filipino farmer up to date and thus help him to help 
himself. All this, of course, requires money, and the Phil- 
ippine Government would have the moneyif a large portion 
of its current revenues were not used for permanent im- 
provements, which might be provided for in another way, 
by a bond issue guaranteed by the United States so as to 
secure a low rate of interest. 

We must go even further in order to discharge our duty 
to the Philippines. They cannot buy modern machinery 
and implements, apply modern methods, and make a place 
for themselves in the modern world without borrowing 
capital. This capital they cannot now obtain at living 
rates of interest, if they can obtain it at all. 

The United States should guarantee an insular issue of 
bonds, to the extent of at least $10,000,000, to establish 
the Insular Agricultural Bank, and thus enable farmers to 
borrow money at low rates of interest and make necessary 
improvements. Loans should be extended not only to 
those already living on the land, but to thousands who 
would gladly avail themselves of the chance to make new 
homes on the soil. A revolving fund would thus be created 
which would accomplish wonders. The people’s savings 
would add to it. 

And while we are engaged in doing these things for the 
uplifting of the Filipino in hisindividual capacity, we should 
largely increase our aid for their collective advancement — 
for good roads and permanent public improvements es- 
sential to the development of the country and the growth 
of a higher civilization. A guarantee of another insular 
bond issue of $20,000,000 more would accomplish this, and 
the exact amount of our liability would be expressed in 
these bonds, which we would have to pay only in the con- 
tingency that the islands should be unable to pay. 


A Provident Course 


UT this may be costly, it willbeurged. Onthecontrary, 

it is in the highest degree a provident policy. It will 

enable us to discharge our duty in the Philippines not only 

in the most satisfactory way, so far as the lasting welfare 

of the people is concerned, but with the most economical 
expenditure. 

If the proposed sugar subsidy restores Philippine pro- 
duction to its former maximum, as it unquestionably 
will, it will cost the American people $14,000,000 every 
year, or $140,000,000 in ten years, and $280,000,000 in 
twenty years. If the subsidy stimulates production in 
the Philippines as it has in Cuba, then it will cost our 
taxpayers $35,000,000 a year, or the vast sum of $350,- 
000,000 in ten years, and $700,000,000 in twenty years. 
Every dollar of the amount would come straight from the 
pockets of consumers in the United States, and not 
one dollar of it would ever be repaid to the consumers, 
directly or indirectly. On the other hand, it is to be as- 
sumed that the money loaned by the Agricultural Bank 
through the excellent administration of the Insular Com- 
mission would be returned, dollar for dollar. The money 
spent for education and public works cannot be avoided 
in any event, if we do our duty by the people, and will be 
returned eventually in the form of local taxes. Hence, no 
objection can be maintained to the plan I propose on 
pecuniary grounds. 

It may be objected that this is paternalism. Well, if 
there is a people on the face of the earth urgently in need of 
paternal guidance and assistance it is the Filipino people, 
and Uncle Sam will find that he has assumed all the burdens 
of fatherhood before the last echoes of Dewey’s guns shall 
have died away. But I urge nothing which is more paternal 
than the loving care we have lavished on the ‘“‘infant 
industries’’ of the United States at the expense of the whole 
people. Nor do I propose anything more paternal— 
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though I trust my proposals are far more 
businesslike than ne policy our Govern- 
ment has already adopted in regard to 
Philippine railroad development. 

The last Congress authorized the Insular 
Government to guarantee four per cent. 
interest on $30,000,000 of railroad bonds 
for thirty years. This is done for the joint 
benefit of the Filipinos and the railroad 
corporations. It is paternalism in its most 
extreme form, but it isan improvident kind. 
The United States can borrow money at 
two per cent. as readily as it can guarantee 
four per cent. on the bonds of private cor- 
porations. The saving in the interest 
charge would be so large that in thirty years 
it would pay the entire cost of building the 
railroads. What folly, then—to use no 
harsher term—to load upon the impover- 
ished Filipinos a burden twice as great as 
necessity demands! 

When this proposition was before the 
Senate I tried to amend it by proposing that 
the Insular Government should construct 
and operate these new railroads, but my 
amendment failed. I insist that it is no 
more paternal for the nation to lend its 
credit to our competent and honest Insular 
Commission than for the nation to authorize 
the Insular Government to lend its credit 
to private corporations which will exploit 
those harassed and discouraged people for 
“all the traffic will bear.” 

It may be objected that the Government 
has not entered upon the policy of building 
and owning public utilities, either at home 
orin the colonies. That is another mistake 
—the Government is building the most 
magnificent irrigation system in the world 
for the benefit of homeseekers, and the 
Government owns on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama a railroad and is trying to build a canal. 
I have the highest appreciation of what 
Secretary Taft has done and is trying to do 
for the benefit of the Philippines. There 
is no finer example in the history of colonial 
administration, and no statesman of any 
age or country has ever dealt with such 
problems in a loftier or more unselfish 
spirit. But subsidy will not solve the de- 
plorable economic situation in the islands, 
which he is desirous of remedying. It 
may help the planters as in Hawaii and in 
Cuba, but it will not greatly aid the com- 
mon people, the taos or peasants, to whese 
uplifting he has applied so much thought 
and effort. The explanation of this policy, 
perhaps, is to be found in the false doc- 
trines of the political party to which he 
belongs—a party which proceeds on the 
theory that if the people on the top layer 
of society are made prosperous some of 
their prosperity will leak down among 
the common people, to use Mr. Bryan’s 
striking illustration. This is prosperity 
by seepage. I prefer to see it applied by 
direct irrigation. 

The Democratic minority in the House 
made haste to indorse free trade with 
the Philippines under the misapprehen- 
sion that this policy will weaken the 
system of protection. The truth is, that 
it will only widen the sphere of protec- 
tion without relieving the people of tariff 
taxes in the slightest degree. It does 
not mean genuine free .trade, nor even 
freer trade. It means more restricted 
trade, for it is proposed to follow the 
admission of the Philippine products to 
the United States without duty by the 
repeal of Philippine duties on American 
products. This means that we shall 
close the door of the Philippine Islands 
upon the trade of the world, without 
opening the doors of the United States 
to that trade. The policy intensifies 
the evils inherent in exaggerated pro- 
tection and should not appeal to any 
Democrat familiar with the situation. 
Furthermore, there is more than a pos- 
sibility of ugly international complica- 
tions to grow out of the plan. 

At the very moment that we close the 
Philippines to the world’s trade we are 
demanding the open door for our own 
goods in China and Korea, while vigor- 
ously cultivating our trade with Japan 
also. Can we consistently adopt such a 
policy with the great Oriental nations? 
Will they continue to extend equal op- 
portunity to us in the Orient while we 
deny it to them? Is it not almost cer- 
tain that by insisting upon a plan so un- 
generous as this we shall either imperil 
our trade with the Orient or endanger 
the peace of the world? 

Plunged into the conquest and gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands al- 
most before the average citizen knew 
where they were, we have made many 
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mistakes and paid for them with blood 
and treasure. Let us not make the 
grave blunder of adopting a policy which 
will lay new and grievous burdens upon 
our own people, while holding up to 
the Filipinos the false ideal of prosperity 
to be gained through bounties rather than 
by intelligent labor and honest thrift. 
Above all, let us not rivet upon the Republic 
the bonds of Empire by making our Philip- 
pine possessions so economically dependent 
upon us that they can never be politically 
free. Weare holding the Philippine Islands 
in trust for the Filipino people. That 
trust involves ultimately the concession 
ofself-governmentand completeautonomy, 
and for this reason the islands should be 
treated as a separate entity, uncomplicated 
by tariff and shipping legislation with our 
own. So, when the time comes for cutting 
the political tie that binds us, the islands 
can move on in a thoroughly individualized 
life. Retaining Subig Bay as a naval and 
commercial station, we will have every ad- 
vantage the occupation of the Philippines 
can give us—and we will relieve o ves of 
the great disadvantage of holding 7,000,000 
unwilling men in subjection 7000 miles away 
from our base, amid surroundings that 
constitute a constant menace to our peace. 


A Trick of the Trade 


HAT the managers mean business in 
their warfare against ticket speculators 
cannot be questioned, but their motive is 
not, as they are so fond of making believe, a 
disinterested desire to protect the interests 
of their patrons. There are many ulterior 
motives. In the theatre more than any- 
where else it is true that nothing succeeds 
like success, and there are few more elo- 
quent signs of prosperity than the staring 
placard: ‘‘Tickets bought on the sidewalk 
will be refused at the door.” 

A critic who wanted to see a play a second 
time lately offered his four dollars at the 
box-office. There were no seats to be had 
there, and the press-agent was called. He 
dodged out on the sidewalk, and the watch- 
ful newspaper man saw him buy the seats 
from a speculator. When he returned he 
said he had got them at a neighboring 
hotel. Incidentally he flatly refused the 
proffered money. 

At one prominent theatre the sidewalk 
speculator was known to be an indigent 
brother of the proprietor. If the managers 
were always able to divide profits with the 
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The MockKeries of Fame 


By J. W. Foley 


his face is offle freckuld ann his hare 

is offle redd butt it doant matter ware 

u put him in the gaim he neavur maiks 

a nerrur ann wenn he kums up ann taiks 
his batt the fealders get way owt. thay no 
that wenn he hitts um thay are sure to go 
agenst the fense ann wenn he maiks a hit 
his hare is redd but no wunn thinks uv it 
ann he is just uz freckuld uz befoar 

but no wun seams to notis enny moar. 


heez in owr klass becaws he aint uz brite 

uz sum uv uss ann maybee didunt kwite 
have sutch a chanst uz uss but wenn it kums 
to playen bawl instedd uv dooen sums 

he betes uss awl ann o it maiks u sick 

wenn u kann onley doo arithmetick. 
nobuddy eaver hollers wenn u doo 

a sum butt iff u maik a hoam runn u 

are grate indede ann u are grater wenn 

the peepul heer owr teem has wun agen. 


u may be smart uz u kann bee but wenn 

ure on the basebawl feeld sum day wi then 
u no u doant amownt too shux ann so 

u wunder wotts the good uv awl u no. 
sumbuddy hoo kant doo his sums at awl 
will grab his batt rite up ann hit the bawl 
ann 0 he getts sutch mitey mitey cheers 

uz awl ure sums woant urn fore u in yeers 
ann then u wunder wotts the good uv faim 
Wenn sum wun urns it in wun basebawl gaim. 
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speculators it is not likely that the poor 
public would receive protection. 

In the case of the hotels and ticket 
agencies, of course, the managers do receive 
their rake-off, and that is, no doubt, why the 
outcries of the public generally fall on deaf 
ears. When a play is really successful most 
theatres refuse to sell any seats below the 
eleventh row, even though tickets have been 
issued four weeks in advance. At one of 
the leading New York theatres an intend- 
ing purchaser was bluntly told that if he 
wanted better seats he would have to go to 
an agency—which meant, of course, pay- 
ing two dollars and a half for a two-dollar 
seat. Some managers refuse to send more 
than a portion of their best seats to the 
agencies, and perhaps they are wise, for in 
any business the good-will of the public is 
valuable. 

Yet the managers have their excuses. 
Many playgoers, and especially transients 
at the hotels, whose time is likely to be 
limited, find it a great convenience to be 
able to learn what seats can be had, without 
making a pilgrimage from house to house; 
and there is the further excuse that the 
managers need the money. The recent 
multiplication of theatres has brought to 
many of them something very like hard 
times. Moreover, the increase of the ex- 

ense of productions, due to the advance 
in actors’ salaries and in the expense of 
stage settings, has made an advance in the 
price of seats of vital importance. In 
London the regular price of a chair in the 
orchestra is half a guinea, or slightly more 
than two dollars and a half. The crying 
evil here is not so much in the added ex- 
pense to the public as in the trickery of the 
managers’ methods. 


Mr. Brady’s Foibles 


ILLIAM A. BRADY has made his 
mark chiefly as a producer of popular 
melodrama, but he has ambitions to do 
everything he does well, and an Irish hon- 
esty and frankness which endear him to 
those who are associated with him. 

He has, however, rigid ideas as to how 
Shakespeare should be produced. In the 
final rehearsal of Robert Mantell’s Macbeth 
ene of the lines in the second act offended 
his ear: 

“Ten thousand dollars to the general 
use.” } 

He rose up in the empty auditorium and 
shouted: 

“Cut that line out! Thisis an English 
play, and a classic. I won’t have any 
modern American nonsense written into 
at 

Mr. Mantell explained that ‘‘dollar”’ is 
a good old word, and that “half a dollar” 
is still popularly used in England to mean 
a half-crown. 

When Mr. Brady is in the wrong he 
makes no bones of owning up. While re- 
hearsing Clyde Fitch’s Lovers’ Lane he 
had grave doubts as to many of the lines 
and much of the comic ‘‘ business,’’ which 
seemed to him too subtle and minute to 
“get over the footlights,” as theatrical 
people express it. He pleaded to have 
them cut out, soas to get more snap and 
ginger into the action. Mr. Fitchisa past 
master of minor theatric effect, and knew 
very well that nothing delights an audi- 
ence more than to catch the meaning of 
humorous subtleties. It gives them a 
pleasurable mental exercise and perhaps 
flatters their vanity as critics. He stipu- 
lated that his eects should at least be 
given a trial with the public. The first 
performance was in Trenton, and after 
it Mr. Brady telegraphed his author: 
“You_are all to the good. Every one 
of the Fitchisms went like ——.”’ But the 
telegraph operator refused to repeat to 
ve: wires just what it was that they went 

e. 

One of Mr. Brady’ssayings has become 
a theatrical by-word. An experienced 
actor knows very well that, when he has 
nothing to do on the stage, the best thing 
for him isto donothing; but crude actors 
think it necessary to invent ‘‘business”’ 
to fillin. A young woman ina company 
which Mr. Brady was rehearsing carried 
her inventions to the point of distracting 
attention from the principals in the scene. 
After mildly discouraging her to no pur- 
pose, Mr. Brady lost patience, rose up and 
shouted : 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep still? You’re 
no diamond that has to sparkle all the 
time!” 

Many a fidgeting actor has since prof- 
ited by the remark. 
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Spring Suit : 
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Order 


Fashion Book and Samples of Materials Free — 


OUR height, weight, figure, complexion, all should 
be taken into account in the selection of your 
wearing apparel. x 

That is just what we do, and that is why our garments — 
are always becoming to the woman who is to wear them, 

No matter in what part of the country you live, we can make 
youacostume that embodies the very latest New York ideas. — 

\We entirely relieve you of all the worries that go _ 
with local dressmaking, such as shopping, matching, 
and trying on. It is only after you have'sent us your — 
first order that you will appreciate > 
the convenience of being able while 
in your own home to select any one 
of our fashionable and reliable ma- 
terials, and have it made up becom- 
ingly ina New York style. 

We positively guarantee to fit you 
perfectly and give you entire satisfaction 
or promptly refund your money. 


Our Spring Fashion Book 
I)lustrates : 
SHIRT=WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 « 
SILK SUITS, $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
Cotton and Linen, 
$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, ; 
$5.75 to $15 Af 
Alsoa full line of the new 
“Pony” Watking Suits, of 
Sailor Suits, and denizi- a 
tailored Gowns. 


We Make All These Gar- 
ments To Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. . 


f the United States, our 
We Send FREE to any part of the Unite: sie 


New Spring Book of New 
. Fashions, showing the latest stylesand containing simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment — 
of Samples of the newest materials. | 
‘ 
~. 


When writing for StyleBook and Samples, please mention colors — 
desired, and whether you wish samples for a Tailor-made Suit, Sille 
Costume, Shirt-Waist Suit, Wash Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain ‘Coat. 
e ‘ e 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. NoAgentsor Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers — 


by name. Then look on the label for 
the signature of STEWART HARTSHORN, — 
It is there for your protection. } 
WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 
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Hair Brush’! 


| 
Handsome— Sanitary 


There is no other hair-brush like the’ 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles | 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. | 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine | 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. | 
Remember the name—don’t accept substitutes. | 


The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute ‘satisfaction during a long life 
of efficient service. 

No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 

Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, cheaper than kerosene. Over 100 
styles. Every lampwarranted. The Best 
Light Co., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ev 


= 
Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured Ly 


teachers. Parents advised about schools. Wy3/or t»articular 
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Tue SatTurDAY 
_ Evenine Post of 
= January 6, there 
appeared a long 
article from the pen 
of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, entitled The 
Private Freight Car System. It is to 
the arguments advanced in that article 

that I now make a short oy He 

Leaving Mr. Armour’s history of 

the rise of the “‘private car line’; his 
attacks (always the last resort of a 
desperate cause) upon the entire com- 
‘mission trade of the United States, and his 
platitudes of “appeal to the American peo- 
ple” and ‘‘a square deal’’ to stand for what 
‘they are worth, I make response only to 
those portions of his argument which inac- 
_eurately state the motives that inspired the 
‘National League of Commission Merchants 
‘to espouse the cause of: the producers of the 
‘perishable fruits and vegetables of the 
‘country, and further correct his statements 
‘touching other salient points in the inde- 
pendent refrigerator car line controversy. 
Haietunstely for Mr. Armour, he has been 
‘misinformed upon every vital point relating 
to this controversy and to the work of the 
commission merchants in their efforts to 
help the producers in the attempt to have 
the burden of excessive icing charges re- 
‘moved. 

In order to make plain this whole matter, 
it must be stated that in 1903 the Armour 
refrigerator car lines entered into exclusive 
contracts with the Pere Marquette and 
‘Michigan Central'Railways, the two systems 
‘that transport the entire rail fruit ship- 
ments of the State of Michigan, which State, 
‘as is well known, is one of the very largest 
fruit-producing Statesin the Union. Those 
exclusive contracts provided that neither 
road should haul any refrigerator cars 
other than Armour’s, or if they did haul any 
others that the Armour icing charge should 
apply. For a full understanding of what 
happened to the fruit producers of Michigan 
when these exclusive contracts were put in 
foree, it is only necessary to let the cold 
figures of the change in icing prices tell the 
story, it being borne in mind that not one 
iota of change had taken place in the cost 
of ice delivered in the car bunkers. 


} 
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A Little Change in Prices 


Before the exclusive contracts were en- 
forced, icing from Michigan points to 
Chicago was $7.50 per car, after $25; Mich- 
igan points to Philadelphia, before $20, after 
$50; Michigan points to Boston, before $20, 
after $55; Michigan points to Pittsburg, be- 
fore $7.50, after $35; Lacota, Michigan, to 
Rockford, Illinois, before $8, after $37.50. 
This list could be indefinitely extended, but 
it would be tiresome. But, to show clearly 
what is the enormously additional cost 
of our people’s perishable food bill, it need 
only be stated that in no section of the 
ee country where these Armour ex- 

clusive icing contracts exist (and they 
exist in every fruit and vegetable district 
from one end of the country to the other) 
isa less charge made for like distances. In 
fact, in many sections far higher Armour 
icing charges prevail. This is notably the 
case throughout Southern territory. 

At last these extortionate and unbearable 
charges began to weigh so heavily upon the 
fruit interests of the country that letters 
pouring in from all directions, from 
producers to their correspondentsin Chicago 
and elsewhere, asking if the National League 
of Commission Merchants would not take 
bs matter and help to secure relief. 
matter was at once taken up by the 

League according to its duty as the one 

oo in the country most closely 

iliated with the producers of fruits and 
| ve bles. 

___ the first move was made in Michigan, and 
there the first step was to see Mr. Patriarch, 
_ traffic manager of the Pere Marquette 

Hallway. From him it was learned that 
the exclusive contract was in existence, and 
that under its terms the railway had no 
| control whatever 
Over the Armours, 

A consequently 
|that firm could 
ge for icing 
tever it saw fit. 
Patriarch de 


| 
| 
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advance in icing charges, but the railway 
was powerless to give relief, and from that 
day the National League of Commission 
Merchants, in conjunction with the pro- 
ducers of the perishable and semi-perishable 
products of the country, has been doing its 
part to help lift the intolerable burden of 
excessive icing charges, which, through 
these exclusive Armour contracts, has made 
it possible for that corporation practically 
to levy any price it sees fit for icing. 

The percentages levied in this icing have 
been and are so enormous as to stagger 
belief. Asshown in several hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
they ran from 100 to 400, and in some in- 
stances over 400, per cent. above the cost of 
the ice. If such outrages as these, perpe- 
trated upon the men with whom we were 
in daily business and friendly relations, did 
not justify the National League in respond- 
ing to their request for help, then no cry 
for aid ever uttered would be entitled to be 
heeded. Mr. Armour states that the com- 
mission merchants of the country wish to 
drive the independent car lines out of 
existence, or, to use his own words, ‘‘drive 
the private car off the tracks of the railroads 
of this country.” To that mistaken as- 
sumption I make the following reply, which 
is taken from the second annual report of 
the Refrigerator Car Lines Committee of 
the National League, that particular reply 
having been put in that report for the ex- 
press purpose of answering such an attack 
as Mr, Armour makes and as has been made 
by his attorneys many times before: 

“Never while the United States endures 
under its present Constitution can any 
legislation ever be framed that could pre- 
vent the formation of independent car lines 
for hire of cars to railways (and cars of 
independent car lines can be operated law- 
fully inno other way). Nor could a law be 
framed that could prevent a railway from 
obtaining equipment from any source it saw 
fit—as long as said equipment was suitable 
to the traffic. Such prevention could no 
more be done under our Constitution than 
a law could be framed debarring private 
individuals from hiring express wagons or 
drays to do their hauling, and compelling 
them to either buy or build wagons or drays 
for that service. As to commission mer- 
chants being interested in driving inde- 
pendent car lines out of existence, they 
never had nor never will have any such 
intention, and for the foregoing reasons 
could not do so if they wished; but they do 
not wish to doso. They know that, under 
present conditions, independent cars are 
necessary adjuncts to railway equipment.” 


The Omitted Word 


Mr. Armour asserts that “‘the operation 
of the private fruit refrigerator car has 
changed the growing of fruits and berries 
from a gamble to a business.”’ This asser- 
tion is framed in such a way as to make it 
only a half truth—had the word private 
been left out it would have been a whole 
truth. It has been refrigerator cars which 
have developed the fruit and vegetable 
industries of this country to their present 
stupendous proportions, but not Armour 
cars, save only in so far as their numbers 
reached —and the cars of that corporation 
are to the refrigerator cars of the whole 
country but as a drop in the bucket. 

In reading Mr. Armour’s article one 
would think there were scarcely any re- 
frigerator cars in existence other than 


n Answer to Mr. Armour 
BY JOHN C. SCALES 


Chairman Refrigerator Car Lines Commitice, National League of Commission Merchants 


his. It may not 
be generally known, 
but the largest, best 
equipped and best 
; operated railways 
in the United States own and operate 
and ice their own refrigerator cars, 
among which roads may be named the 
IllinoisCentral, Pennsylvania System, 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
the Nickel Plate, the Rock Island, 
the Northwestern, the Wabash Sys- 
tem, the Grand Trunk, the Santa Fe 
and many other smaller systems. There is 
no better refrigeration service rendered by 
any independent car line than is rendered 
by these great systems. 

So far as the development of the fruit and 
vegetable industries by Armour private cars 
is concerned, it can be said that the Illinois 
Central Railway has built up along its lines 
by far the largest fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries developed anywhere in the United 
States, and this road has done this through 
the ownership, operation and icing of its 
own refrigerator cars. Other instances 
could be given, but space forbids. It is, 
however, pertinent to say that the Illinois 
Central (as were many other roads) was en- 
gaged in the task of building up the fruit 
and vegetable industry years before there 
was a single Armour fruit car in operation. 


In Favor of Refrigerator Cars 


Mr. Armour further says: ‘‘ Why, then, are 
commission men so interested in putting the 
ob igen refrigerator car lines out of business? 

ecause the private car has been steadily 
and irresistibly liberating the grower from 
the’clutches of the commission man.’’ Now 
the truth is, it has been the commission 
merchants who have been and are the 
strongest advocates of refrigerator cars for 
the transportation of perishable products, 
and they did not and do not care as to the 
ownership of said cars. The commission 
merchants of the country have advocated 
refrigerator cars ever since their first intro- 
duction, advising their use against the 
protests, prejudices and fears of the pro- 
ducers. ‘To this very day this campaign of 
education by the commission merchants is 
going on, for there are parts of the country 
yet remaining where it is difficult to con- 
vince the producers that refrigeration is the 
only proper method under which to ship 
perishable commodities. 

But in speaking of refrigeration it is not 
necessary to speak of private refrigerator 
cars as distinctive from railway refrigera- 
torcars. Itis refrigeration of the products 
in transit that is required, and, as has been 
stated, this work is done by practically all 
the great railway systems of the country; 
but where a railway has not enough refrig- 
erator cars of its own for transportation of a 
given crop at a given time, it hires addi- 
tional cars from a private car line, or from 
some other railway. This is the universal 
practice and will continue to be possibly for 
years to come, or until every railway shall 
see the wisdom and necessity of owning a 
full refrigerator-car equipment of its own. 
Even then railways will hire additional cars 
from, or lease cars to, each other as a 
marketed crop in one section releases cars 
and a ripening crop in another section re- 
quires additional cars for its marketing. 

In conclusion, the contention of all right- 
thinking people is that it is contrary to 
public policy, abhorrent to all sense ot jus- 
tice and inimical to the welfare of the people 
as a whole that any private or public or 
semi-public corporation or organization or 
agency, under any name or form whatso- 
ever, should be permitted to enter into any 
agreement in any direction that would 
enable it to shut out competition and arbi- 
trarily and artificially raise the cost of 
transporting any article, much less the 
perishable food supply of our nation. Yet 
this is what the Armour exclusive contract 
enables that corporation to do, and it has 
been done with such a high hand that the 
entire country has risen in protest, pray- 
ing Congress to 
give relief through 
a rate bill that 
shall render impos- 
sible the continu- 
ance of evils which, 
at the present time, 
no law can reach. 
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Furnace Facts 
and Figures 


“Will save five to six hundred dollars 
in ten years”’ 


Do you know that all furnaces, which burn 
wrong side up, cause poor heat and great waste? 
In the Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace alone 
the coal is fed from below and the fire is on top 
—the rational way. A ton of cheapest grade coal 
is made to produce as much heat as aton of the 
most costly, and with far less trouble. The Peck- 
Williamson Underfeed is built upon scientific 
principles, The gases and smoke are consumed, 
and turned into heat, as they pass through the 
fire, not escaping through the chimney, as they 
do in ordinary furnaces. Simple and strong — 
easy to operate. 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 14 to % on Your Coal Bills. 


Here is a voluntary letter on this point written 
by Mr. A. M. Trenholm, Proprietor Rockford 
Rendering Works, Rockford, Ills., Aug. 25, 1905: 


“T purchased an Underfeed Furnace a year 
ago and, after using it through the extremely 
cold Winter, am more than pleased. I saved 
more than fifty dollars on fuel and kept my 
ten-room house good and hot. Jt is absolutely 
soot- and dust-proof and very simple to run. 
Iflwas putting in another furnace I could 
not afford to accept any other kind free of 
charge, as Iwill save five to six hundred 
dollars in ten years using the Underfeed 


Furnace.’’ 

What stronger and more clinching evidence could we pre- 
sent to the public than reports like this from actual users? 
We have hundreds of letters equally forceful and convincing, 
from prominent bankers, lawyers, insurance men and mer- 


chants, proving the wonderful saving effected by the Peck- 
Williamson Underfeed. 

Let us mail you free, fac-simile copies of many of these 
letters together with our interesting, fully descriptive booklet. 
Heating plans and service of our Engineering Department 
absolntely free. Don't delay—write to-day —and please 
give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck=Williamson Co., 
a) e 329 W. 5th St. 
i “4 Cincinnati, 0. 
Zi aS 
ica) 
& Dealers 
< i are invited 
ae to write 


for our 
very 

attractive 
2a proposi- 


This exquisitely dainty 
white lawn shirtwaist 
will be sent, express 
prepaid, to any lady in 
the United States. You 
need not send us a cent in 
advance. Merely say you \ 
want ‘‘ Style B,” tell us your 
bust measure, and we will for- © 
ward the waist. Examine it 
carefully. If you do not 


find it all we claim, f, 
return it at our Ss 
expense. Don’t Pe, 

P . 


pay acent. Lut, 
if you are pleased 


with it, pay p ! 
express agent / 2 
$1.25. That (44 f 
pays every- "es 
thing—express § pa Sah. 
and all. Re 

This waist is ¥ mae 
made of fine & 
quality, sheer 


white lawn with 5 
square yoke, beautifully 
tucked and trimmed with 


Val. lace. It must be seen to 
have its quality and dressy 


appearance fully appreciated. 
That is why we send it to * : 
you for your inspection without any money down. 
We sell everything in ladies’ wear, and will send every 
inquirer our new SPRING STYLE BOOK, containing 
over 1,250 illustrations. It shows Ladies’ and Children’s 
coats, suits, millinery, underwear, corsets, hose, shoes 
—in fact, everything a lady wears or uses. And at prices 
so low they will astonish you. 


ODD:SMITH E C 
© EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN ©, 
236--298 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore 
CaScIRar = or give you bad breath? Are your § 
#4 gums shrunken or changed so that 
you think you need anew plate? If 
so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Pow- 
der will quickly cure the trouble. It 
makes the gums conform, or drop, 
into the old ill-fitting plate, making 
it better than a new one. Antisep- 
— tic, too, destroying germ 
1 life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cool and clean. 50c 
abox bymail. Money back. 
WERNET DENTAL MFG.CO. 
1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Senator Cullom’s Personal Memories 
of Lincoln—Recorded by Willard French 


PREFATORY NOTE 


ECAUSE Senator Shelby M. Cullom 
knew President Lincoln longer, better, 
more intimately than any of those now 

remaining to scatter casual glimpses of the 
old for the pleasure and profit of the new 
generation, it was, in itself, a remunerative 
mission, securing from him, for publication, 
some of those memories. A vital element, 
however, must be lacking from the print— 
the essential presence of the veteran Senator. 

His Washington home, on the Terrace, 
Massachusetts Avenue, just off Thomas 
Circle, is not so modern as to be gloomily 
oppressive. It is set back from the street— 
back beyond a grass-plot, with trees and 
vines and flowers. It has a broad, old- 
fashioned veranda, and a negro who opens 
the door with a suggestion of past-time hos- 
pitality. When the Senator comes he is the 
embodiment of the same cordial sincerity. 
He is tall and thin and straight, with white 
hair and beard, blue eyes and a deep, strong 
voice, intended for the truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

His immediate response to my request 
was unfavorable, but he took me at once to 
his commodious study on the second floor, 
where I might more comfortably consider 
his objections. Even as he spoke of Lin- 
coln, however, his heart hurried with his 
thoughts to those fond memories. His eyes 
lighted, his cheeks flushed, his lips trembled 
in their haste to keep pace in the race, run- 
ning back to boyhood, when his father, 
older than Lincoln, and himself younger, 
formed a trio of friends which only death 
severed. 

A portrait of Lincoln hung on the wall 
behind him, as he sat. I could not well see 
one without the other. I also saw Lincoln, 
once, when I was six years old. Such 
glimpses are enduring. Altogether, as 
Senator Cullom warmed to thoughts coming 
from near his heart, involuntarily I inter- 
rupted him to ask if he had ever been told 
how much he resembled President Lincoln. 
He smiled as he replied: 

““A great many times,’”’ and added: ‘‘I 
believe he was considered the homeliest man 
in America.”’ 

Good Heavens! I had put my foot in it 
beautifully. I did not know that President 
Lincoln was homely. The impression on 
my boy-mind was so awe-burdened that 
there was no possibility of further consider- 
ation. I have looked at portraits of Lincoln 
in the same spirit ever since. I never 
thought of him either as handsome or 
homely. I looked again at Senator Cullom. 
Homely he surely is not. Is it the effect of 
half a century of public prominence, from 
Governor of Illinois to Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations? 
Albeit, in face and frame, in mind and man- 
ner, Senator Cullom certainly impersonates 
the ideal memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
His hair and beard are gray, but he wears 
them trimmed as in Lincoln’s time. His 
way of speech and speaking, his ambushed 
wit and quick responsive anecdote, his spot- 
less character, unconventional courtesy and 
ever-ready sympathy, are all in harmony 
with that ideal. Seeing my embarrassment 
he smiled again and said: 

“One of the pleasantest compliments I 
ever received came from an old Quakeress 
who called at my office on business. As it 
progressed she said: ‘Friend, thee some- 
what resembles Mr. Lincoln.’ Well, when 
we had settled the business and she was 
going away, she took my hand and said: 
‘Friend, thee very much resembles Mr. 
Lincoln.’”’ 

Such is the presence which I would might 
go, vitally, with the following memories. 


It is difficult to say what, for novelty, can 
claim interest concerning one who has, for 
so long, belonged, not to his friends, his 
State or his Nation, but tothe world. Only 
now do we begin to realize the magnitude of 
President Lincoln among men—a magni- 
tude which it almost seems like sacrilege to 
approach in such intimate relations as per- 
sonal memories. 

I began to think of Lincoln asa friend and 
an ideal when I was only twelve years old. 
He was nearly thirty. The first time I was 
in a court-room Lincoln was defending a 
man charged with murder. Even then he 
was considered a great lawyer. He had a 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY SAMUEL SARTAIN, PHILA 


Senator Shelby M. Cullom 


power with the court, the jury and the 
public that was irresistible. Lawyers were 
not specialists then, as they are to-day. 
They were general practitioners. They had 
to take everything that came along and de- 
pend upon themselves and their knowledge 
of law. Precedents were few and hard to 
obtain. Mr. Lincoln was absolutely at 
home in a court-room; always frank with 
the court, the juries and the other lawyers. 
He would first state the case of the opposite 
side and do it as fairly as the opposition 
counsel could. Then he would state the 
case of his client with such earnest candor 
that the judge and jury were well-nigh con- 
vinced in advance of evidence. Judge 
Davis said of him that the frame of Lincoln’s 
mental and moral being was honesty. 

A client once offered Mr. Lincoln a case in 
which the facts did not satisfy him. ‘‘I can 
win it for you,” he said. ‘‘I can set the 
neighborhood at loggerheads, distress a 
widow and her six fatherless children, and 
get for you six hundred dollars which it 
appears to me belongs as rightly to them as 
it does to you. I will not take the case, but I 
will give you a little advice for nothing. 
You seem a sprightly young man. I advise 
you to try your hand at making six hundred 
dollars some other way.” 

While counsel for the Illinois Central 
Railway, in a case before Judge Davis, 
Lincoln asked that it be postponed, as Cap- 
tain McClellan was not present for the road. 
When the judge asked who he was, Lincoln 
replied: ‘‘All that I know of Captain 
McClellan is that he is engineer of the road.” 
He knew more of McClellan during the war 
and in the Presidential campaign which 
followed it. 

When Lincoln was running for Congress 
my father drove him in his carriage to his 
appointmentsin TazewellCounty. Thefirst 
political speech which I ever heard Lincoln 
deliver began: ‘“‘Fellow-Citizens! Ever 
since I have been in the county, my old 
friend, Major Cullom, has been taking me 
around. Hehas heard all my speeches, and 
the only way I can fool the old Major and 
make him think I am not delivering the 
same speech all the time is to turn it end for 
end, once in a while.” 

Opposition was nothing to him when he 
knew that he was right. He was utterly 
free from jealousy, and was as deeply con- 
cerned for his principles whether he adyvo- 
cated them as candidate or from the out- 
side. When his first term as President was 
drawing to a close I was greatly concerned 
over certain intrigues J discovered among a 
set of men high in office, to rob him of re- 
nomination. A secret circular was being 
cautiously sent about in the interests of 
Secretary Chase, then a member of the Cab- 
inet. I thought that Lincoln ought to know, 
if one of his close official advisers was play- 
ing traitor, so I reported the matter to him, 
exclaiming indignantly: ‘‘Why don’t you 
turn him out!” 

““Let him alone,’ the President replied. 
“He cannot do me any more harm in here 
than he could outside.”” Then he wound up 
with one of his stories: ‘“‘ We are like two 
Irishmen, going through a wood, who were 
frightened by agreat noise. They huntedin 
vain for the source of it till one of them said: 
‘Come along, Pat. We're only wasting 
time. It’snothing butad n noise, any- 
way.’ ” 


Mr. Lincoln was generally considered un- 
gainly, but about him there was something 
which seemed to lift him wholly out of it. 
Some such, moments have been so deeply 
impressed upon my memory that they re- 
main like stepping-stones to my thoughts 
of those old days. 

I was present when the committee of the 
National Convention met at Lincoln’s home 
in Springfield to report his nomination. | It 
was the awful period in our country when 
life and death hung in the balance, and a 
nomination to the Presidency was a call to 
sacrifice everything to one tremendous 
effort to save the land he loved. No one 
realized it more thoroughly than the candi- 
date. He stood at the end of the double 
parlor as the Honorable George H. Asham 
presented the committee—leading politi- 
cians and polished men from the East. But 
I remember how I watched and thought 
that Lincoln looked superior to them all. 

I remember him when his son, Willie, died 
at the White House. The services were in 
the East Room. Only the family, a few 
friends and the members of the Cabinet 
were present. The President stood by the 
bier, tears rolling down his cheeks, and as I 
watched he seemed to me more a god than 
a man, bearing the fearful burdens of the 
Nation with the quivering lips and tear-wet 
cheeks of the stricken father. 

The swift vicissitudes of time have 
wrought havoc in the ranks that were, and 
besides myself there is but one survivor of 
the sad party on the funeral-train which 
bore our beloved President from Washing- 
ton to his home. The sorrow, everywhere, 
through which we! passed is something I 
can never forget. Crowds gathered at every 
crossing, with uncovered heads, in a demon- 
stration of grief such as I think the world 
had never known before and never can again. 
I thought of a day, long before, when I met 
Lincoln after his campaign with Douglas. 
Lincoln had received the popular majority, 
but the Legislature had given the vote to 
Douglas. When I expressed my great re- 
gret he laid his hand on my shoulder and 
said: ‘‘Never mind, my boy. It will all 
come right.” 

I knew him in all walks of life—a young 
lawyer, a private citizen, a candidate, a 
Congressman, a President. I knew him 
within the sacred precincts of his home and 
family. I have studied the lives of many of 
the great men of the world, and I say it is my 
emphatic opinion that in all which makes 
for a noble, useful life, the memory of Lin- 
coln will remain without a peer, in any age, 
among the world’s men of history. 


Stage-Struch 


pres whose position before the public 
makes them a target for begging letters 
usually find that an appeal is fraudulent in 
proportion as it is calculated to work upon 
the sympathies; but sometimes a request 
for aid has a pathos which is all the deeper 
because it is unconscious. Among the many 
letters Clyde Fitch has received, he treas- 
ures one that reads somewhat as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Clyde Fitch: For eight years, 
ever since I was a girl of twenty-five, I have 
been a hopeless invalid, confined to my 
couch by day and by night. During this 
time my only consolation has been making 
lace, and I have now completed a wedding 
veil of very beautiful design, and large 
enough to cover me from head to foot. I 
am naturally desirous of making use of 
same, and have thought how nice it would 
be if you would write me a play, the chief 
scene of which is a wedding, in which I 
might wear it. Before I was sick I once 
played in Private Theatrics, and friends 
said I was very beautiful, though they may 
have been prejudiced. I know that I am 
not an actress like Bernhardt or Mrs. 
Leslie Carter; but your plays do not gen- 
erally call for acting, and even if you did 
rise to greater heights, the chief scene, you 
know, would find me beneath the wedding 
veil, which would conceal everything. May 
say that I am a little better now, and noth- 
ing would pull me together, the doctor says, 
like having a real interest in Life. It seems 
to me that this is a great opportunity for 
you to shine in your Art and doa good Deed, 
too. Admiringly Yours, etc.” 


February 10, 1. 


Remember—the ligh 
in your eye and thi 
grasp of your hand ar 
absent in the writter 
word. 

Avail yourself of every 
means to win a favor 
able reception for you 
letter—your silent rep 
resentative. | 
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OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND | 
will give it dignity, char 
acter, force. Specify thi 
magazine dy zame whet 
ordering business sta 
tionery and refuse te 
accept any other. The 
water mark makes sub 
stitution impossible. 


That OLD HampsHirE Bonp is good paper — 
for commercial stationery is the testimony of _ 
discriminating business men—many of them 
have told us it is the best. 


Prove this for yourself—have your printer 
show you the Otp HampsHIRE Bonp Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLtp HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp. Please write on your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


IS YOUR 


HOUSE COLD | 


in the 


MORNING? 


Of course it is until the furnace drafts are opened. 
Don't bother with this yourself. Don’t depend 
on your servant. The AUTODRAFT, a patent 
alarm clock device in the cellar, wakes the fur- 
nace and lets you sleep. At the desired hour it 
drops a five-pound weight which adjusts the fur- 
nace drafts. There is nothing to get out of order 
andachild can set it. It takes up lessthanone- if 
half cubic foot of your cellar. Guaranteed to 
work on any heater, hot-air, hot water, or steam. 
You can attach it yourself without alterationto | 
your house or furnace. It does what you would 
do if you were in the cellar at five or six A. M, 
It saves coal by allowing banked fire at night and com- 
plete combustion in the early morning before the fire is 
shaken. Price $5.00 complete. If not satisfactory 
send back at our expense — we will refund money, 
As to our financial responsibility we refer to Franklin 
Trust Co. of N.Y. Send for 
illustrated booklet 
explaining in detail. 
Send today. Agents 
wanted. 

Autodraft Mfg. Co. 

135 Broadway, 

New York City. 


The Fireless Cookstove 


And Points on Purchasing 


A most valuable and interesting book on Do- 
mestic Economy by Capt. Harry H. SKINNER, 
showing how to make and use a Fireless Cook-_ 
stove and save seven-eighths of the fuel o 
narily used in cooking and how to purchase an 
properly prepare food. ‘ 

This method has been adopted by the U. S. | 
Government for use in army camps, and the | 
book contains many recipes and valuable in-— 
structions from the most scientific and practical — 


cook in this country, now in the employ of 


Government, Sent prepaid to any address on } 
receipt of 25 cents. . 3} 


JAPAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. C A 
American Tract Society Building, New York, N.Y. | 
—— 


TO LEARN 
| French, German, 
| Spanish or Italian 


so as to speak it, to un- 
derstand it, to read it, to 
write it, there is but one 
best way. 
You must hear it spo- 
ken correctly, over 
and over, till your 
ear knows it. 
You must 
see it print- 
ed correctly 
till your eye 
knows it. 
You must 
talk it and 
write it. 
All this can be 
done best by the 


anguage-Phone 
| METHOD 


With this method you buy a professor outright. 

You own him. He speaks as you choose, slowly 
or quickly; when you choose, night or day; for a 
few minutes or hours at a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears 
it spoken often enough, and by this method you 
can hear it as often as you like. 

| Ithas been used by nearly nine hundred thousand 
students, and its use is growing constantly. 

We simply ask you to investigate this marvelous system. 
| Send for booklet, explanatory literature and facsimile 
letters from men who know, which will tell you of the 
great merit of our system, also special offer to Post readers. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
1103-A Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway,N.Y. 


| 
{ 


{comes to the man whose car is equipped ¢ 
i withanApple AutomaticBatteryCharger. §)))Ml] 


no 


bother from faulty ignition. Write us for 
information about this and our other ignition 
specialties. The Dayton Electrical Mfg. 
Cc., 123 St. Clair Street, Dayton Ohio. 


FOR YOUR NEXT PARTY 


(Give a Progressive “RAFFLES,” the latest and best card 
game. Price, 50 cents per box, including score cards. Ask your 
stationer — or mailed direct, postpaid. 


The Holt, Folger, Howard Co., Auburn Park Station, Chicago 
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Pee Neer RN Hee pe 


John Arend, Who Has Set 
Fire to His Factory for the 
Insurance and Has Then Acci- 


dentally Burned His Only Child 


Ausing Arend, John’s Half- 
witted Brother, Who is First 
Held for the Crime and Who 


Putter, the Jewish Grocer, 
Whose Garrulous Testimony 
Leads to Proving the Crime 


SUCCESSFU 


to Death 


it on Himse 


Seven Actors in One 


ENRI DE VRIES, the Dutch character 
actor, has made a sensation in England 
and America by playing seven distinct and 
highly individualized réles in the same 
piece, and in rapid succession—witnesses 
in a case of arson, as they are examined by 
the magistrate; but there is an eighth and 
more remarkable personage, and that is 
Mr. De Vries himself. 

Many newspaper men have asked to see 
him and photograph him in the act of 
changing his make-up; but he has stead- 
fastly refused. His shifts are so rapid that 
only time enough is left between each exit 
and entrance for an aged servant to walk 
from one door to a desk and then to another 
door; and Mr. De Vries fears that the pres- 
ence of strangers will embarrass his two 
dressers. Exactly this happened once in 
London. He feels, too, that to permit em- 
phasis to be laid on the rapidity of his 
changes may blind the audience to the more 
subtle and significant phases of his imper- 
sonations; and, moreover, that if the public 


L Shrough 


Ends by vey Trying to Take 


is, so to speak, let in behind the scenes it will 
be more difficult for him to sustain the illu- 
sion of life on the stage. His scruples have 
cost him much striking advertisement, but 
they proclaim the high-minded and intelli- 
gent artist. 

Equally admirable is his insistence that 
the mechanics of his feat are its least diffi- 
cult and least important element. Able as 
are his make-ups, his genius is chiefly evi- 
dent in details quite independent of wigs, 
false noses and queer clothes. His mimique 
is so powerful that even in his own street 
costume he can give the impression of a 
big, robust man, or a shrunken and shriv- 
eled weakling. His voice is equally lifelike 
in the rumbling asthmatic wheeze of a 
burly policeman, the colorless treble of a 
half-witted lad, the dogged and aggressive 
defiance of a malefactor, or the nasal insinu- 
ations of a gossiping corner grocer. Even 
his hands take up the qualities of each of his 
seven characters. Most remarkable of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that his very eyes 
seem those of seven different men. 
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‘ie 7 F they tell you 
something else 
is best, ask 
them if they ever tried 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 


Trial stick in nickeled 


box— enough for a 


month’s shaving—mailed 
for 4c. in stamps. 


Write Dept. P. 


Colgate & Co. 
55 John St., New York. 


The New Nickeled Box. 


manuracturer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 


material, Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 


Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more tlian shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 1@c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a_lifetime. 
We have no Agents. Sold to 
¥) users at Wholesale Prices. 
7 ‘7 cents a foot up. Cheaper 
# than wood. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 344. Muncie, Indiana. 


Successful 


Manufacturer 


“T have been a subscriber to SYSTEM 
since it was first published and have 
received many good ideas. I believe that 
any man, employee or employer, seeking 
improvement, can use SYSTEM to good 
advantage. It is especially helpful in its 


Successful 
Wholesaler 


| “ The value of SYSTEM asa business 
magazine can never be estimated accu- 

itely. By direct instruction and constant 
timely suggestions, it turns many a life, 
not only of an individual, but of an insti- 
‘tution, into a different channel. And the 


‘change is always more profitable.” 


| Alexander H. Revell, 


description of actual systems.”” 


Walter H. Cottingham, 


Gen’] Manager, Sherwin-Williams Co. 


. President, Alexander H. Revell & Co. 


a What SYSTEM has 


STEM is a 260-page magazine. @Brim so full of 
bright ideas — packed to the covers with so many money- 
making plans and economies— that business men every- 
where read it—study it— write for it—and recommend it. 

The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the experi- 
ence of other men. To the young man beginning busi- 
ness —to the clerk, bookkeeper or student—SYSTEM 
Is more than a business college. @To enumerate 
SYSTEM’S contributors is simply to name the foremost 
system experts and the strongest business men. @ The 
‘general articles they write will help any man — business 
or professional. The special articles for one’s own work 
no man can afford to miss. What would it mean to you, 
Send No Money 


rf 


All we ask is that you consent to examine SYSTEM —to let us prove its actual figurable money 


Successful 


Retailer 
“No business can succeed without sys- 
tem, the principle, and no business man 


can afford to be without SYSTEM, the 
business magazine. It is one of the best 
helps I know of and every aspiring mer- 
chant in the land ought to haveit. I recom- 
mend it to every business man and clerk.” 


Samuel Brill, 
Of Brill Brothers 


" Successful 
Sales Manager 


“SYSTEM is to the unsystematic busi- 
ness man what an oasis is toa desert tray- 
eler. It leads him out of the wilderness of 
detail and confusion. It shows him the 
paths that lead away from despair and loss 
into the goal of profit, satisfaction and 


J. W. Binder, 


Commercial Graphophone Department, 
Columbia Phonograph Co, 


success.” 


done for these men it will just 


in the position you occupy, to have counsel such as this : 


A Sales Campaign That Built a Busi- 
ness.— By the president of J. V. Steger Co. 


The Battle for the World’s Markets. 
(How to Sell your Goods Abroad.) — By 
Henry Harrison Lewis. 


Presenting a JBusiness Proposition.— 
By the president of Alexander H. Revell 
& Co. 

Does It Pay to Work Over Time?— By 


The Heads of Ten Great Kactories and 
Stores. 


Methods That Made an Auditor of a 
Bookkeeper.— By Chas. A. Sweetland, 
Systematizer. 


The Men Behind the Guns of Business. 
—By the president Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Advertising Copy That Pulls.— By the 
Advertising Manager of The National 
Food Co. 


Building a Business Machine.— By the 
president John V. Farwell & Co. 


The Managers of To-morrow.— H. J. 
Hapgood, Brain Broker. 


Tales of Traveling Salesmen.— By a 
sales manager Columbia Phonograph 
Co. 

Organizing and Managing a Factory. 
—By C. E. Woods, Foremost Factory 
Expert. 


How to Sell Real Estate and Insurance. 
—By the best known real estate and in- 
surance agents. 


Successful 
Publisher 


“JT makea point of getting SYSTEM 
regularly for our advertising departinent 
and never fail to find in it ideas and 
suggestions of real business value. For 
systems are essential to any success. A 
system of reports I worked out has proven 
the life insurance of this business.” 


Successful 
Accountant 


“You are certainly to be congratulated 
on your current issue. It presents an un- 
usually strong series of practical, helpful 
articles, pertinent to any business man or 
manufacturer. In appearance, in make- 
up, in advertising patronage, SYS!1EM 
is the acme of excellence.”” 


F. N. Doubleday, Chas. A. Sweetland 


Of Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Auditor and Systematizer 


so surely do for you 


SYSTEM tells exactly how to start a new business ; 
how to create it, nurse it, develop it into hale, hearty 
business health ; how to win its trade, establish its pres- 
tige, make its product, sell its goods, and bring in its 
profits ; how, in fact, to make a business of an idea; a 
corporation of a scheme; a giant success of a small un- 
certainty. And it tells the employee — the man in the 
under position — how to get in the upper class ; how to 
secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay; 
how to become an auditor instead of a bookkeeper; an 
advertising manager instead of a clerk ; a salesman in- 


“stead of an order taker; a business creator instead of a 


business machine; at the “top’’ instead of at the “bottom.” 
But, Better Still 


Simply deposit $2.00 (you do not pay it) and asa special cash discount we will send a full cloth 


Enter 
Y'! 
wit 


Ba 


ck numbers are free. 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 


My name for a full year’s subscription to 
M and send me for imimediate reading 
extra charge, 3 interesting back num- 
|bers. If I like them I will remit $2.00 for the 


year’s subscription within five days. Otherwise 
the an on is cancelle®® I owe you nothing 


value to your business — your future— yourself. We 
ask no money in advance —not even a promise or an 
agreement. We are willing to let SYSTEM SeZ/ itself— 
after you have read the first issue. So we make this 
unusual offer :—Simply sign the coupon and mail to 
us to-day. We will enter your name on SYSTEM’S 
subscription list for a full year, and will send you 
for immediate reading three interesting back num- 
bers. Look over the back numbers carefully; if you 
find in each one of them an idea that vou can actually 
adapt to your own work —an idea worth the whole 
year’s subscription price —send us $2.00, Otherwise — 
simply tell us you are disappointed and we will cancel 
the subscription. And in either case — pay or no pay — 
the three numbers are free. Could youask a fairer offer? 


bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia. Two 
compact handy volumes that contain indexed infor- 
mation and facts about almost every phase of business. 
They are to the business man what Britannica is to the 
student. They answer all the bothersome questions 
about office work and business success. Or even bet- 
ter, include a dollar extra—$3 in all—and we will bind 
the books in genuine Morocco and gold the edges. 
The money you send is not a payment, mind you. It 
is simply deposited, and if you decide that you can 
afford to do without SYSTEM —you can get your re- 
mittance from our cash drawer as easily as though it 
were in your own, Is there any business man any- 
where who can refuse an offer like this — 100% dividend 
and no chance of loss? 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 


Enclosed find....... for which enter my name 
for a full year’s subscription to SYSTEM and 
a complete set of the Business Encyclopedia 


bound it)... esececsses 


CA ——————————E_ woccesaceswacsecererecave= 


Ar O8S oe snatiesunaqnevcucqecusnussoshanndnaq=-rerasacssms 
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The Beguiling of Peter Griggs 


(Coneluded from Page 9) 


of the curtain that hangs thereat the door— 
like a pawnbroker making up an inventory. 

“Finally he said: ‘Ye got a nice place 
here’—the first words that had come from 
his lips since we left the restaurant. ‘The 
boss likes these jimeracks; he’s got a lot o’ 
thim up where he lives. I seen him pay 
twinty dollars to a Jew-dago for one 0’ 
thim.’ And he pointed to my row of minia- 
tures. 

‘‘By this time I was face to face with the 
awfultruth. There was nothing in the vest- 
pocket, nor in the cup, and there was noth- 
ing in the drawer.. The only money I had 
was the two-dollar bill which had been left 
over after paying Mrs. Jones. I spread it 
out before him and looked him straight in the 
eye—fearlessly—that he might know I 
wasn’t telling him an untruth. 

‘“*My good man,’ I said in my kindest 
voice, ‘I was mistaken. I find I have no 
money. Ihave paid away every cent except 
these two dollars; take this bill and let me 
come in to-morrow and pay the balance.’ 

*“*Good man be d d!’ he said. ‘I 
don’t want yer two dollars. I'll take this 
and call it square.’ Then he put my pre- 
cious Cosway in his pocket and without 
another word walked out of the room.” 

“But wouldn’t they give it back to you 
when you went for it?” I blurted out. 

Peter leaned back in his chair and 
drummed on the arm with his fingers. 

“To tell the truth, I have been ashamed 
togo. I suppose they will give it back when 
I ask them. And every day I intended 
going and paying them the money, and 
every day I shun the street as if a plague 
was there. I will go some time, but not 
now. Please don’t ask me.” 

“‘Have you seen none of them since?” 
inquired another of his visitors. 

*‘Only the Bostonian. He walked up to 
me while I was having my lunch in Nassau 
Street yesterday. 

““*T came out better than you did,’ he 
said. ‘The pass was good. I used it the 
next day. Just home from the Hub.’”’ 

‘“Accomplice, maybe,” remarked the 
third visitor, ‘‘just fooling you with that 
architect yarn.” 

‘“Buncoed that pass out of somebody 
else,’”’ suggested the second visitor. 

“Perhaps,” Peter continued. ‘‘T give it 
up. It’s one of the things that can never be 
explained. The Bostonian was polite, but 
he still thinks me a cheat. He let me down 
as easy as he could, being a gentleman, but 
I can never forget that he saw me come in 
with them and order the dinner, and that 
then I tried to sneak out of paying for it. 
Oh, it’s dreadful! Dreadful!” 

Peter settled in his seat until only the top 
of his red skull cap showed above the back 
of his easy chair. For some minutes he did 
not speak, then he said slowly, and as if 
talking to himself: 

““Mean, mean people to serve me so!” 


Some days later I again knocked at 
Peter’s door. I had determined, with or 
without his consent, to go myself to Fos- 
cari’s, redeem the miniature and explain the 
circumstances, and let them know exactly 
who Peter was. My hand had hardly 
touched the panel when his cheery voice 
rang out: 

“Whoever you are, come in!”’ 

He had sprung from his chair now and 
had advanced to greet me. 

“Oh, isit you! So glad—come over here 
before you get your coat off. Look!” 

“The Cosway! You paid the bill and 
redeemed it?” 

“Didn’t cost me a cent.”’ 

‘They sent it to you, then, and apolo- 
gized?”’ 

“Nothing of the kind. Give me your hat 
and coat and plump yourself down on that 
chair by the fire. I’ve got the most ex- 
traordinary story to tell you you’ve ever 
heard in your whole life.” 

He was himself again—the same bubbling 
spirit, the same warmth in his manner, foxes 
out frolicking, lighthouse flashing, every- 
thing let loose. 

“Last night I was sitting here at my desk 
writing, about nine o’clock, as near as I can 
remember’’—his voice dropped now to a 
tragic whisper, as if an encounter with a 
burglar was to follow—‘‘when-I-heard-a- 
heavy-tread-on-the-stairs, getting louder and 
louder as it reached my door. Then came 
a knock strong enough to crack the panels. 
I got up at once and turned the knob. In 
the corridor stood the Large Man. He was 


inside before I could stop him—I couldn’t 
have stopped him. You have no idea, my 
dear friend, how big and strong that man is. 
What he expected to see I don’t know, but 
it evidently was not what he found. 

““T had the deuce of a time finding you,’ 
he began, looking about him in astonish- 
ment. ‘Been up and down everywhere 
inquiring. Only got your number from 
that red-headed plate-shover half an hour 
ago.’ ” 

Peter’s voice had now regained its cus- 
tomary volume: 


“‘T had backed to the fireplace by this | 


time and had picked up the poker, as if to 
punch thefire, but I really intended to strike 
him if he advanced toe close or tried to hel 
himself to any of my things. Henevertoo 
the slightest notice of my movements, or 
waited for any answer to his outburst— 
just kept right on talking. 

““You were so dead easy there warn’t 
no fun in it. I dropped to that the first 
time you opened your head, but Sam had 
picked you outandithadtogoatthat. My 
wife saw his mistake as soon as she got her 
eyes on you, but Sam, like a fool, wouldn’t 
listen. He was to do the picking, and so 
I couldn’t say a word. When we all got 
outside, clear, we took a turn around Wash- 
ington Squareso I could have my laugh out 
onSam, and when wegot back you weregone 
and so was the fellow from Boston who 
chipped in. That knocked us silly—wife 
gave us rats, and I felt like a yellow dog. 
Been a-feeling so ever since. The Dago 
either couldn’t or wouldn’t understand. 
Said we’d better come in when the boss was 
there. We had to take the eleven o’clock 
to Boston that night and had only time to 
catch thetrain. WhenI got back at six-ten 
to-night I drove to the restaurant, found 
Mike and the boss, heard how he’d pulled 
your leg—paid the bill—$9.60, wasn’t it?— 
that’s what he said it was, anyhow—and 
here’s your picture!’ 

“T had dropped the poker now and was 
motioning him to a chair. 

“No, thank you, I won’t sit down; 
ain’t got time. Got to take the 11:45 for 
Chicago. Well, we had alot of fun out of it, 
anyhow, only I didn’t intend it should end 
up the wayitdid. Just wanted to get even 
with Sam and win my bet.’ 

““Bet?’ J asked. I began to see some 
daylight now. 

““Yes—bet Sam I’d bunco any New York 
man he’d pick out, and you happened to 
be the one. Ye see, wife and I and Sam 
were here for a few days and. we struck 
Thanksgiving and wanted some fun, and we 
had it. You’re white, old man, all the way 
through—white as cotton and our kind— 
never flunked once, or turneda hair. Sally 
took an awful shine to you. Shake! Next 
time I’m in New York I'll look you up and if 
you ever come out our way we’ll open a keg 
o’ nails, and make it red-hot for you, and 
don’t you forget it. Here’s my card, so 
you can remember.’”’ 

Peter picked up the card from the table, 
threw up his chin, and broke into one of his 
infectious laughs. I reached over and took 
it from his hand. It bore this inscription: 


J.C. MURPHY 


GENERAL TRAVELING AGENT 
C.S. & Q. BR. R. 
Oapven, Uran 


A Managerial Foible 


OT all the stories told to illustrate the 
illiteracy of the powers that be in the 
theatre are true, but this one comes from 
an eyewitness, and a person of undoubted 
veracity. One of the great managers was 
conducting a rehearsal. All through the 
earlier stages of the preparation one of the 
actresses had slurred certain words in her 
part, excusing herself on the plea that she 
could not quite make them out. Now she 
turned to him and repeated the apology. 

“Fads and f-o-i-b-l-e-s,” she read. ‘‘Do 
you pronounce it fo-ibbles?”’ 

The manager took her “part” and pored 
over it. ‘‘It’sa mistake of the typewriter,” 
he adjudicated, and turning to his stage 
manager ordered him to have it at once 
corrected by the author’s manuscript. 


There’s a 
world of 
delight in 


KODAK 


Home Portraiture 


It is simpler than most people think. Beautiful results are obtained by the 


light of an ordinary window, or by flashlight. 


A portrait attachment, at fifty 


cents, adapts the small Kodak to the making of good-sized bust photographs. 


The simple methods are made clear in: 


“* Amateur Portraiture by Flashlight,” by Wm. S. Ritch, - = ew” ae $ 


“ Home Portraiture,” by F. M. Steadman, - oan gt « | come <p te 
‘* Modern Way in Picture Making” contains full text of both of above, and special 
articles by the leading authorities, including Stieglitz, Eickemeyer, Dugmore, 
Demachy, etc. 200 pages, beautifully illustrated. Bound in cloth. The most 
clear, concise and comprehensive book ever published forthe amateur, - - 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
| All Kodak dealers or by mai. 


February 10, 1. 
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Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The car for lo-day, to-morrow, and years to come. 
—Luit by practical men.— 


The one motor car powered and driven by the one reliable, practically demonstrated air-cooled motor, wit! 
a record of 3,500 miles without an adjustment to connecting rod or bearings being necessary. — Note 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

Model: A. 

Price; $2,800 f. o. b. Detroit. 

Body: ‘Side Entrance Tonneau. 
Front doors (easily detached and 
complete without them). 


DETAIL INFORMATION 


metrical, flanged construction. ‘he bore is 4 inch by 4 inch stroke. 


: R H . . . 5 . 
Color: Royal Blue. and without speck or blow hole, ‘I'he construction of piston and rings is such t 
Seating Capacity: Five persons. prevents an excess of lubricant accumulating on top of the piston, obviating the 
Total weight; 2,000 pounds. deposit of carbon ; generally found on either air or water-cooled motors, 


Wheel base: 104 inches. 

Wheel tread: 56 inches. 

Tire dimensions, front: 4 x 34. 

Tire dimensions, rear; 4 x 34. 

Steering : Worm and nut. 

Brakes: Two (rear hub) and trans- 
inission. 

Gasoline capacity: 20 gallons. 

Frame: Pressed steel. 

Motor power: 24h. p. 

Number of cylinders: Four. 


and made of nickel alloy. 


of ample wearing surface, are found throughout the motor. 


primary and secondary wiring are incased in fibre tube. 


Cylinders arranged: Vertical in line. g Carburetor is thoroughly automatic, making starting almost instantaneous ani 
Cooling: Air. consumption very economical. 

Ignition : Jump spark with storage | @ Lubrication is of the splash system, through the agency of a Hill Precision 
Ses Grace @ (In addition to the peculiar construction of the cylinders to facilitate air cool 
Riaassniscion : Suding gear. Eines fan is used, the six blades of which are made of sheet brass. It is ca 
Speeds : Three speeds forward and Iess-Bright ball bearings. The construction of this fan is theoretically and p 


SEES cally correct, the blast being concentrated directly on the cylinders, 
Clutch: Leather-faced cone clutch, 
Road clearance: 9 inches. 


Style of top: Extension. 


car. 
connecting red or bearings being necessary. 


Won't you send for our illustrated printed matter E, which tells in detail all about the 


Aerocar? Be fair with yourself. Learn wherein our car is so superior. q 


We urgently solicit the opportunity to give the intending purchaser of an automobile a practical demonstration 
of the Aerocar. Send in your address that we may arrange a ride im the Aerocar for you. Send us 10c in stamps 
for handsome gold-plated Scarf Pin. Try-before you buy. Know why before you put your money in a motor car. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Michigan 


@ The crank case is in two pieces, and are fine specimens of aluminum castin 
hand-hole plates, making bearings and connecting rods easily accessible to ins 
@ The mechanically operated valves, located in the cylinder head, are interchangeabl 


@ The frame is of pressed steel and sufficiently strong so that there is no possibility 6, 
ils sagging or becoming distorted from the hardest possible use to which the carmay beput 
@ The four cylinders of the motor are cast separately, and are of a peculiar, § 
Both cyli 
and pistons are made of a special gray iron mixture, very hard, fine grained and 


@ The commutator is placed in a vertical position, which is very accessible. 


‘ Running 
still day, the fanis unnecessary, the motor cooling entirely by the movement of 
Some of these motors have been run 3,500 miles, without an adjustment t\ 


2S, wi iui 


— 


t 


@ The crank shaft is of generous proportions, made from high carbon steel, hammered 
forged, rough-turned and ground to size. Phosphor bronze and nickel Babbitt bearit 
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_ Taylor Old Style Tin 
The Choice of the 


Government 


When the White House at Wash- 
ington needed a new roof ‘‘ Taylor 
Old Style” tin was selected over all 
competitors. Before making its 
choice the United States Govern- 
ment secured the advice of the most 
competent and experienced roofers 
atitscommand. By adopting “Taylor 
Old Style’’ it endorsed the opinion 
of reputable architects and builders 
everywhere. 

The White House is no more to 
the President of the United States 
than your home is to you. A ‘‘Taylor 
Old Style”’ roof means comfort. It 
lasts longer than the house, never 
needs attention and costs less in pro- 
portion to the service it gives than 
any other kind of roofing or any 
roofing of its kind. Write for “A 
Guide to Good Roofs.’’ It tells why. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I810 
Phitadelphia 


5 Here’s the Proof! 
EZ aa =) 


You can try this 
Incubator 60 days 
‘REE 


Send for our big 
100- page Cata- 
logue, select the 
Incubator that 
pleases you most 
and we will ship 
it to you freight 
prepaid. 

- Use it two months. If you don't 
find it all we claim, send it back at 
our expense. Pay noting. 

Don’t take anybody's ‘say so"’ about Tncu- 
bators when we offer you positive proof that the 
Sure Hatch is the best. 

We take all the risk because we know. 

There are over 80,000 Sure Hatches in use 
right now. And they hatch every good egg put 
into them. Prices $7.50 to $17.50. Capacity 75 
to 200 eggs to a hatch. Our big FREE Cata- 
logue tells exactly why the Sure Hatch is the 
best. Ask for this book at once, We will for- 
ward it by return mail. It is full of facts worth 
dollars to every poultry raiser. There are lots ofillus- 
trations, Poultry House plans, and figures that mean 
iore money in your pocket. It also tells the best 
ways to hatch, feed, raise and sell poultry. Send today. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box A 57, Clay Center, Neb, Dept. A 56, Indianapolis, Ind, 


ll r eS 4 
Why let Baby cry? spcnitcanberent 


lower,” comfortableandwell,dayandnight,ina 


9 f 
ascock’s Baby- Jumper | 
ing Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart | 
C0 bined, Splendid for the “new baby;" 
nd adjustable fur it as it grows older. De- 
‘Signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
n ade; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
althful motion. Physicians endorse 
ascock’s—the standard. Sold 
or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
your dealer or of us direct, if he 
‘t Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ / 
EE Trial. Write for cat- | 
Z and mother’s manual, 
je 20th Century Baby,"’ FREE. 


[ JIU-JITSU 


Complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, with 
I y 100 photo-illustrations, by Capt. HARRY 
SKINNER. The Official Treatise. This is 
book selected by the U. S. Government for 
itary use. Sent prepaid to any address on 
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SEEHING 
INVESTMENT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


sacred cause: collecting from the masses, 
and expending in helps to a higher life— 
in colleges and great training schools, 
churches and libraries. These we must 
control and guide, that they in turn may 
guide and train the masses into habits of 
industry and economy. 

“Business,” he continued in the same 
low, monotonous voice, ‘‘is destined to be 
the great advance-agent of the millennium 
—thestrong arm to carry men into the paths 
of higher knowledge and simpler life; to 
show them the economy and beauty of 
combination, instead of competition, and 
hence of universal love and fellowship.” 

“Yet how little is it all understood and 
appreciated, Mr. Grauman.” 

He straightened up in his chair. 

“Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil!’” he said. ‘‘Men misunder- 
stand us and revile us, but we must never 
flinch in our duty.” 

So through the afternoon and evening I 
drank in the words of wisdom and knowledge 
from the lips of this great man; learned 
with amazement and delight of the noble 
purposes of his life—of his simple yet 
wonderfully effective methods of elevating 
and improving the people by forcing them 
to contribute the means. For the second 
time my opportunity had come to join with 
his great company; to avail myself of their 
boundless resources of wealth and knowl- 
edge and goodness; and I hesitated no 
longer, but gave John Grauman my hand, 
pledging myself to be guided by him and 
to act with him in all business operations. 

I spent the night at his home in order 
to receive some instructions the next day 
regarding the lumber companies. When 
he opened the subject his manner was far 
mae alert than it had been the previous 

ay. 

“YT understand, Richard—pardon me, 


| but I feel quite well acquainted with you 


now—that the Wiskegon Company has 
about three millions in the treasury?” 

“The entire capital is there,”’ I answered. 

“‘The charter is broad, Richard?”’ 

“cc Yes.’’ 

‘Very good; very good indeed, but that 
capital must not remain idie. That is 
waste, and waste is sinful.’ 

Then I told him of our plans for a secret 
combination to control the purchase cf legs; 
and as I outlined it all his face glowed. 

‘‘An excellent plan, Richard! It will 
work in very nicely when we come to a 
larger combination. Now about the small 
mill-owners.”’ 

“We will buy out wherever we can strike 
good bargains.” 

“Yes, yes—that is it!’’ he replied. 
“Make good bargains! Always make 
good bargains!” 

“‘ And when we can’t make such bargains 
we will crowd them out!” 

““Have you thought of transportation?” 

‘Not in any special way.” 

“Tt is always my first thought, Richard. 
The control of any industry usually rests 
with the transportation. How little that is 
understood! Everywhere there is short- 
sightedness and waste. To-day three- 
fourths of the furniture used in the East is 
made in the West; yet one car-load of 
lumber made into furniture requires at 
least four cars for its transportation, and at 
higher rates. It is waste! waste! It is 
‘as water spilt on the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again.’ And in many in- 
dustries we find the same conditions. Do 
you know the Black Creek Valley Rail- 
road?” 

“T have been over it once or twice.” 

‘Tt should be our first step to secure that 
road, Richard. It taps the lumber region 
and has an outlet on thelake. Controlling 
that road, we can handle the small mill-men 
as we think best.” 

“Tt ought not to cost much to buy in.” 

“We must control it!”” he repeated 
almost fiercely. ‘‘We shall soon control 
the lake shipping, and the railroads must 
be in our hands also.” 

“What?” I gasped. 

ing?” 

‘“Yes!’’ he answered decidedly, ‘‘that is, 
the sailing vessels. They are dependent 
i ae tugs at every port and every canal. 
The towing interests are now practically 
combined, and, having those, the sailing 
eraft will, of course, do as we dictate. 


‘“‘Control the ship-. 


Annwal Sale of Su 


rplus Steck 


UR surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra 
thickness, extra weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade 
coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to 
make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as 
desirable and as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year 


and the year previous at the same price. 


Regularly 


If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Reduced 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly 


like illustration. 


The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 


ticking entirely by hand sewing. 


Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, 


and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills — pink, 
blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped 
in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence 


and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


Nore:— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
They have four-inch border, weigh +5 
These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners —soft Rolled Edges — 
close diamond tufts —and beautiful high-grade fine quality cov- 
luven if you 
do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
“Ostermocr”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
economy. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive 
book, “‘ The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 136 pages 


parts, cost $15.50 each. 
lbs., and are covered with A. C. A. ‘Vicking. 


erings, and are much softer and far more resilient. 


in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Keg. U. a. tai. Win 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


$90.02 


% Size. 3 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. 
Complete with top. 


These tables are of 
: the highest grade in ma- 
terial, consiruction and finish. Remove the 
top and they are instantly converted into Pool 
or Billiard Tables. Patent concealed pockets. 
Best Vermont slate bed. Imported French bil- 
liard cloth. Standard rubber cushions, Each 
table, complete with cues, ivory balls, etc. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


COMBINATION 
BILLIARD TABLES 


We are overstocked on these styles, and until 
sol, offer them at less than wholesale prices. 


$100.20 


Standard size, 4 x 8 ft. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Write today for free catalogue of other beautiful styles of Dining, Parlor, Den and Library 
Combination Tables, all sizes. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 6-16 West St., Madison, Ind. 
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The Way to be a Thinker 


is to get in touch-with thinkers. All the 
world’s prizes are captured by those who have 
seasoned their energy with the spice of origi- 
nality—and originality means the habit of 
clear and fresh thinking. Even the best of us 
have a tendency to fall into mental ruts, to go 
plodding on year after year, in the same track, 
to do things without knowing precisely why. 
The way to keep alive, the way to be original, 


the way to be a success, is to talk with brainy | 


people and to read books that make you 
think. That’s the reason 


The New Science Library 


isa cure for mental paralysis. It contains the best 
work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer; Tyndall, and great 
jeaders of modern thought. It will tell you what the 
famous Darwinian theory is; how the planets are 
weighed and their motions charted ; what radium is; 
how liquid air is made and used —and ten thousand 
other interesting things. It is a work to be read and 
enjoyed, for it is written in a clear and interesting style 
— not abstruse or technical. The work consists of six- 
teen superb volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 


FREE—84=Page Book 


If you mail us the coupon below at once, we will 
send full information about the New Science Library, 
and how you may get it at half price and on the Indi- 
vidual Payment Plan, by means of which you can 
arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our 
handsome 84-page book, ‘“‘Some Wonders of Science.” 
This book, containing articles by Thomas H. Huxley, 
FE. B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor and Ray Staunard Baker, 
is so bright and interesting that you will read it from 
cover to cover, and when you have read it you will 
wonder how you ever could have thought science dry 
and dull. Each copy is beautifully illustrated and 
printed. As long as the edition lasts, we will ex- 
change a copy of it for the coupon printed at the 
bottom of this advertisement. 


Public Opinion Book Club 
44=60 East 23d Street New York 


S.E.P./2-10, 


EXCHANGE COUPON 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘‘ Some Wonders 
of Science,"’ if mailed at once to Public Opinion Book 
Club, 44-60 Fast 23d Street, New York. 


NAME... 
SURE ssteses ccpze~ceo-s ssbadasheaes 


CLEY “AND S BATE. -.2.--2-2-a28 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our 
New Science Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 


NN we AA 
a OOF ING' ia | 


E WANT everyone who owns 
a roof to read our Free Book, 
which tells the difference between 
good and bad Roofing Tin; it also 
tells how you can save dollars on 
your roof repair bills. 
Write for ‘‘ Roofing Rules A.”’ 


When you want the best roof, specify 
““Merchant’s Old Method”’ Roofing Tin. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successor to 


sy MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Denver. 


Wearealso sole mfrs. of ,@ 

the “‘Star"’ Ventilator, 

of which thousands are 

used by the U.S. Govt. 

sess Specified by leading ar- 
chitects and engineers. 
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Now, a large block of stock of this Black 
Creek Valley Road is in the hands of Torman 
and Bentley, the New York brokers. It can 
be bought for about sixty-two.” 

I looked at himin surprise—‘‘ Sixty-two,” 
he had said, and a recent quotation I had 
seen on that stock was below thirty. 

“They have fifty thousand shares,” 
he continued, ‘‘sufficient to give full con- 
trol; and the Wiskegon Company had bet- 
ter invest its capital at once in that road.” 

‘But the price is too high, Mr. Grauman.”’ 

“Notfor the controlling interest, Richard. 
Little blocks may run much lower—they’re 
little use to any one. But this control 
cannot be secured for less than sixty-two.” 

“Then again,” I insisted, ‘“‘this will 


| absorb our entire capital.” 


“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
he retorted. ‘‘As soon as the Wiskegon 
Company has secured this stock it will issue 
bonds to the same face value, five million 
dollars, depositing the stock as security. 
The Standard Wool Company will purchase 
these bonds at the same price as you now 
pay for the stock—sixty-two. Your full 


capital will thus come back to the treasury | 


and you will still have your road.” 
Of course, this put a different face on the 
matter, and as there could be no question 


as to the desirability of our controlling this | 


road and hence the freights, I readily agreed 
to bring the matter before the directors of 
the Wiskegon Company without delay. 

I returned to Michigan, and lost no time 
in interviewing the directors separately 


| and privately. With one exception, I 


found but little trouble in convincing them 
of the expediency of Mr. Grauman’s plan, 
and at a subsequent meeting the necessary 
order went through, and the railroad stock 
was purchased. The bond issue followed 
without delay, and was taken up by the 
Standard Wool Company as agreed. Their 
agent, John Strang, had been on the ground, 
and greatly expedited the proceedings. 
Some two months later I was consulting 
with him over proposed improvements on 
the railroad, and I remarked that, although 


| IT considered the Wiskegon Company was 


safe in the matter, I could not understand 
the position the Wool people had taken. 
“Tf they wished to control this road,” I 
urged, ‘‘why not have bought the stock in 
the first place; and why pay sixty-two when 


| there was nothing in sight to warrant any 


such advance? Undoubtedly, Mr. Strang, 
you have good reason for all this; but it 
seems to me that if I am to act in useful co- 
operation with you, I should do so more 
efficiently and be more valuable if I hada 
clearer knowledge of these matters.”’ 

“Mr. Dubble!” he said in his strong, im- 
pressive way, ‘‘the knowledge you already 
possess is ample to make you of great value 
to us; but that value may be greatly en- 


hanced by a more implicit confidence in us | 


than I think you now possess.” 

I protested, but he went on: 

“For that reason I will tell you the inside 
story of this little operation. Do you know 
for whom Torman and Bentley sold that 
railroad stock?” 

‘“‘T understood it wasfor some syndicate.” 

“Ttwasforthe Standard WoolCompany!”’ 

I stared at him with a surprise stronger 
than I think I had everfelt. I had certainly 
never heard of the Standard Wool people 
selling any railroad which they had once got 
hold of. 

““They bought that stock,” Strang con- 
tinued, ‘“‘three months ago at thirty-two.” 

I made no comment. 

“So that, Mr. Dubble, their profit in sell- 
ing to the Wiskegon Company was a million 
and a half.” 

“But they bought it all back, Strang,” 
I stammered, when I could collect my 
thoughts—‘‘ that is, they bought the bonds.” 

“And those bonds,”’ he retorted with a 
beaming smile, ‘‘were sold last week at 
eighty-seven. That gives another profit of 
a million and a quarter. There’s a little 
more to it, friend Dubble!”’ he continued, 
as I stared at him in mingled amazement 
and admiration. ‘‘We have bought and 
sold that road twice, and made that profit of 
three and three-quarter millions; and yet 
we still control it completely. The Wiske- 
gon Company owns the stock, and the stock 
carries the voting-power; and you and our- 
selves acting together own the Wiskegon 
Company.” 

““Good Heavens!”’ 
citement.) 
too!” 

“Exactly, Richard! That is very well 

ut. ‘Eat the cake and haveit, too.’ That 
is the cardinal principle of business as inter- 
preted by the Standard Wool Company.” 


(I said it in my ex- 
“You eat the cake and have it, 


February 10, 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

SY-CLO stands for more than mere flushing: it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power —an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of China all into one solid piece like a vase, the SY- CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or wear, 
and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, simple, 
durable; it cannot get out of order and 
will last, with ordinary care, as long 
as the house in which it is placed. 

It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, your doctor pays 
the bill. Your plumber will tell you 
that SY-CLO is absolutely the latest 
word in perfect sanitation. 

Send for booklet on ‘‘ Household 
Health ”’ mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


os 


W. L. Douglas 
- $350 & $300 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 


; 
_ MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
| MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


REWARD to anyone who can 
$10,000 disprove this statement 

| IfI could take you into my three large factories 
_ at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
| with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
| realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
' make, why they hold their shape, fit, better, wear 
_ longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
$3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

i] 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 

Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION —Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 


| 
| 
| onbottom. Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
| Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 


other 


It’s wasteful 
to spend money & 
to replace broken & 
lenses using ordinary ¥ 
mountings. Shur-Ous ¥ 
come off only when ¥ 
you take them off. 


All shapes at all opticians, 
* Shur-On"' on the mounting. 


Valuable Book Free f 
“Eyeology"’ is full of informa- 
tion on the care of the eyes. 
Send us your optician’s name 
and get a copy free. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Dept. B. Estab. 1864 
Rochester, N. Y. 


® Shur-On 
| Mountings” 


$5.0 WATER MOTOR $3.50 


Sao The Genuine, Large, $5.00 Divine Faucet 
Motor will be sold for a limited time at 
$3.50 complete. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Can be attached instantly to any faucet. 
NM) Used for polishing, sharpening and grind- 
ing. Runs all kinds of light machines, 
like washing and sewing machines, small 
dynamo or printing press, buzz saw, drills,etc. 
Nearly twice as large as any other advertised 
motor. Hasa thousand and one uses, On 
an eighty-pound water pressure it generates 
one-eighth horse power and makes 5,000 rev- 
olutions a minute. Does effective 

work on 25 pounds pressure. Out- 
fit includes superior emery 
wheel, cloth buffing wheel, poi- 
ishing wheel, seasoned wood 
pulley for power transmission, 


leather belting, oilcan, polishing 
material, washers and complete 
instructions. Packed in a neat 
wooden box. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Order now be- 
fore price advances, or write imme- 
diately for Morton's #xee Water Motor Book. 


Morton Manfg. Co., Dept. B, 180 Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Farming 
Industrious men can make far more money to-day by up-to- 
date farming than by city employment. Recent discoveries 
by the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm 
| life. Wee mail delivery, telephones, trolley cars, etc., 
bring city pleasures to the country home. Only a small 
investment required. Whiite for our free book, *‘ Digging 
of Gold,” and learn how twelve of the finest 
experts in the U. S. Agricultural Department can teach 
you scientific farming at home. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D.C, 


. BIG MONEY IN HENS 


2 You can make good money from poultry 
if you follow the plan that has made 
Milthook Poultry Farm the greatest pure 
bred poultry farm in the world. All told 
in our new 128-page book,“‘ POULTRY FOR 
PROFIT.” Pictures and describes all breeds ; 
gives plans for poultry houses and full direc- 
tions for feeding, mating and caring for fowls; 
with lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, 
feeds and all supplies. Book for 10c. postage. 


J.W. Miller Co., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


Do 

you STAMMER 
- Trial lesson explaining methods for “‘ home cure” 
Sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit,Mich. 


. legs, as the best busters do. 
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The Tenderfoot 


(Continued from Page 7) 


many proofreaders spell it so, although, of 
course, the Spanish word bronco, which 
means ‘‘wild,” is correct both in spelling 
and in application. Finally, he rides his 
“broncho” up into the mountains and 
meets a packer doing wonderful things with 
an intricate rope. Thus he learns about 
the diamond hitch, and now he begins to 
feel himself exceedingly Western. It shall 
now go hard if he do not break into print 
and attempt to explain, by means of dia- 
grams, all about the diamond hitch. He 
calls it ‘‘tying the diamond hitch,” but the 
packer called it ‘‘throwing the hitch” or 
“throwing the diamond.” After the 
tenderfoot has seen his explanation and 
diagrams in print, he may be surprised to 
know that there are about nineteen other 
ways of throwing the diamond, and that 
genius in this regard is unrestrained, as in 
any other. 


“How!” 


This last matter drives the tenderfoot to 
drink. You would think he could, at least, 
take a drink correctly—would you not?— 
for surely the language of conviviality is 
universal. Not so. The tenderfoot fails in 
his attempt to be Western even here. He 
has heard the salutation ‘‘How!” at some 
army post—the shibboleth of the army. 
So, to be in good form, he says to his guest, 
‘‘Well, here’s how!”’ or, perhaps, ‘‘Here’s 
how!” That is where they detect him. 
He is not Western until the grim salutation 
—synchronous with the concerted move- 
ment of the phalanges, the radius, ulna and 
humerus, together with that admirable 
device, the ball-and-socket joint of the 
shoulder—falls instinctively from his lips 
unadorned and Indian as it was in the be- 
ginning. ‘‘How!” That is enough. 

The tenderfoot will for a long time climb 
into his saddle by a hand-grasp on the 
cantle; which means, of course, that he 
must take his hand off the cantle as he 
swings his right leg over and into place. 
After he has done that a few times with one 
of those things which he calls a‘‘broncho,”’ 
and which he may perhaps recognize as an 
“outlaw,” he will understand why a cow- 
puncher never touches a cantle, but makes 
a close connection with the pommel—which 
he himself calls ‘‘horn’’—perhaps turning 
the stirrup square out, or, perhaps, even 
facing to the rear, with the stirrup twisted 
around to the front, before he makes his 
spring for the saddle seat. This position, 
of course, pullsa man up and into the saddle 
if the horse rears or plunges. The tender- 
foot will learn this in time, and will learn to 
“circle” his horse with his left hand, pulling 
the head sharply in if he finds his horse 
““mean’’—which is another Western word 
whose significance he has learned anew. 

Having learned how to get on top of a 
horse which is contrary-minded, the tender- 
foot in his first attempt may not long remain 
in the saddle. Good riding is learned 
young. Perhaps a youngster from a 
riding-school may sit a mean horse for a 
few jumps. He will call it ‘‘bucking,” 
although the men from the lower range call 
it “pitching”; but the average Eastern 
rider will go off at about the second or third 
pitch. Later, he learns to tell a pitching 
horse and not depend too much on his 
stirrup, but to ride with the clamp of his 
Perhaps, if 
he has fighting blood in him, he learns to 
ride mean horses, and will scorn tied stirrups 
as unprofessional, and will disdain to 
“claw leather,” ‘“‘pull leather” or ‘‘hunt 
leather’’—all phrases for catching hold of 
the horn with the hand when things are 
doing. At last, the tenderfoot learns what 
“‘straight-up”’ riding means. He also 
learns that cow-punchers do not ride mean 
horses for love of it, but because they are 
paid to or obliged to. It is not holiday 
work for them as for himself. There is the 
difference between their viewpoints—the 
difference between work and play. 

There are a thousand and one things 
which the tenderfoot does or does not do 
which betray him to bea tenderfoot after he 
has long thought himself something other- 
wise; but gradually he is winning his de- 
gree—that most valuable of all a man’s 
degrees in education—in the school of the 
plains and the mountains. When he rides 
his first pitching horse, and kills hisfirst ante- 
lope, and gets lost and sleeps out alone for a 
couple of nights, he writes home and tells 
his sister all about it—or some other man’s 


Construction for 1906 


far surpasses the best work previously put into any 
motor cars, American or European. We tell all 


about it in our special illustrated booklets, ‘Columbia 
Chrome Nickel Steel,” “Fashioning a Crank Shaft,” 
“Transmission, Etc.” and ‘Consistent Differences.” 
Each of these booklets will be found intensely inter- 
esting by all who follow the latest advances in auto- 
mobile building. Mailed on application. 


The new Columbia Gasolene Models are: 
Mark XLIV=-2 18 b. p.; two opposed cylinders; shaft 


drive; seats five persons. Price . $1,750 
4 Mark XLVI 24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; shaft 
drive; seats five. Price, Standard . $3,000 


Limousine $4,000 


Mark XLVI] 40-45 4. p.; four vertical cylinders; 
d 


ouble chain drive; seats five, with 
extra drop seats for two. Price, 
Standard . Peay a ee . $4,500 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landau- 
let Body . $5,000 to $5,500 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan 
Ave. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. Washington: Washington E. V. 
‘Transportation Co.,15thSt.andOhioAve. Paris: A. Bianchi, 29 A ve.dela Grande Armée. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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200.000 sa.FEET 
Rex F lintkote Roorinc 


Atlanta 


Terminal 
Station 


There are two kinds 
of prepared roofs. One 
made fo sedd, one to buy. The 
dealer who sells REX FLINT- 
KOTE won't try to dodge you a year 
from now. He values your future trade 
more than an immediate larger profit. 


: 
Samples Mailed Free 
They explain its fire and water resisting 
qualities and durability. /¢ can be laid by 
any ordinary workman — everything re- 
quired is in every roll. Manufacturers of 
cheap roofing c/osedy imitate the outside 
appearance of REX FLINTKOTE— 
the value is inside. It shows only 

of honest service. 


Ny years 
ON, 


The Atlanta Terminal, 
one of the important build- 
ings of the South,was put up to 
stay. Nosane man will take chances 
with his roof, and the builders threw wide 

the doors of competition in their search for 
something in which gwadzty should be the 
supreme consideration. 


They Chose Rex Flintkote 


Hence it may be safely chosen by owners 

of buildings of all kinds, from factory to 

poultry house. /#sist on REX FLINT- 

KOTE. It is designed for men who « 
count long life and protection more Ly 


» than the immediate saving of a ; 
aN half cent a foot. Agents 
~ everywhere. 
\ J.A.&W. BIRDE&CO. 2 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200- 
page handbook (FREE) describing our Surveying course, and over 60 
others, including Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Steam Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 


Surveyors 


The L-W Steel Leader Range 


A Good Stove at a Fair Price 


Find out for yourself that THE L=-W STEEL 
LEADER RANGE is good value, that it is 
economical to operate (actually saving enough 
fuel in a year’s time to cover a large part of its 
first cost), a quick baker, and an especially 
cool stove to work over. 


A 60-Day Trial Without Risk 


is the best way to satisfy yourself that these facts 
are true. Cali at your stove dealer’s store, ask to 
see THE L=-W STEEL LEADER RANGE, then, if 
you are satisfied, let your dealertake it to your home 
and set it up, without expense or trouble to you. 
Try it yourself. (Jf your dealer does not have 
it in stock, write us and we will tell you where 
you can seeand examine it.) 


Here are some of the reasons why we contend 2 


The L=W 
Steel Leader Range 


is the best value on the market. 


Its Appearance, In 
beauty of design and finish 
it is unexcelled. All nickel 


parts are nickeled over cop- 
per — a guarantee of long life. 

The Body is constructed 
of two heavy gauge plates of 
Wellsville polished blue steel, 
hand-riveted, and interlined 
with 14" asbestos mill board. 

The Oven is mechanic- 
ally and scientifically perfect 
in construction. It is perfectly 
square, properly ventilated, 
and in consequence is a 
quick and even baker, 

The Top and Bottom Oven Plates are braced and 
reinforced by both steel and cast braces, which effectually 
prevent warping and buckling, 

The Back Flue is made of grey cast iron and is guaran- 
teed not to rust out. It is much superior in every way to the 
flues made of steel. 

We have not space to go into a closer descrip- 
tion of the Range, but we will gladly send you our 
complete circular matter, in which you will find 
full descriptions of 


The Complete L=W Line 


of Ranges, Cook Stoves and Heaters, for coal, 
gas or wood. 

The LATTIMER-WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY 

394 W. Spring Street, Columbus, O. 


A Safe Investment 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH THIS BANK AT 


4% Compound Interest 


is an ideal form of investment for the reason 
that your principal is always available and can- 
not depreciate in value. Send for booklet ‘““M” 
explaining our system of “Banking by Mail.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 
AND TRUST CO. CLEVELAND, O. 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in Ohio. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS) $6,000,000.00 
$42,000,000.00 


RESOURCES OVER 


chickens to sell at early spring prices. Victor Incubators are 
built to hatch every fertileegg. Our nearly 40 years experi- 
ence and large facilities enable us to make the best incubator ji 
at the lowest relative price. We pay the freight and senda [4 
guarantee bond with every machine, agreeing to take it back f§ 
and refund money if not as represented. Write us today. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il. Established 1867 
Soom SSIS MEE eae A SRSA HRA SRR VEL Pr See OR a aT 


OULTRY For PROFIT 


or pleasure, is easy if you have a 1906 
Pattern Standard Cyphers Incubator, Guar- 
anteed to hatch more and healthier chicks 
than any other. 90 days’ trial. Start right 
and make money. Complete outfits for dooryard 
or farm. Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 
pages) free if you mention this magazine and send 
addresses of two nearby poultry raisers. 
Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


STAMPS 100—all different—for the naines of two col- 


lectors and 2c. postage. 1000 Mixed Foreign 
Stamps 12c. 40 different U.S. Stamps 10c. Set N. Y. State Revs., 
6 var.,10c. We buy stamps. Buying list, 5c. Agents wanted. 50% 


com. Lists free. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


q 


sister. 
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When he does all these things by 
second nature, without thinking about it, 
then he is no longer tenderfoot but Western 
man. Perhaps by this time he has used up 
the money from home, and has learned 
how to make a living for himself in the 
country where he lives. He is now in a 
position to be Cabeza de Vaca, and to 
smile patronizingly at Coronado from 
Harvard as he limps along, Westward 
bound. 

Even before he has reached his Western 
degree the tenderfoot will have given up any 
notions about patronizing the West and 
Western men, and will no longer entertain 
any thought of uplifting Western life. He 
will have learned that, after all, the West 
is just America, and that he never was very 
much better than the average Western 
man, or very much different from him. 
He will wonder, if he be anything of a 
philosopher, why two thousand miles of 
American territory make so little difference 
as an environment; whereas in Great 
Britain there are wider and more permanent 
differences among shires than there are 
between empires in the United States. 
Learning all these things, the tenderfoot 
is on his way to grow at last into a human 
man. 

Would he have grown quite so much and 
so rapidly had he remained back home in 
the States? That is hardly a fair question 
to ask, at least of one openly prejudiced. 
Let each one answer that for himself, asking 
himself what means success and what means 
a proper ambition. Compare the hurry, 
the fret, the strain of an Eastern city with 
the soul-calming bigness of a Western day 
on the plains or in the mountains. Com- 
pare the dirt and noise with the unspeakable 
charm of a spot where the air is sweet and 
clean and silent. Compare a series of 
smoking chimneys with a clear horizon 
holding a blue mountain-peak suspended 
on its edge. Compare that state of soul 
which is the product of a salaried job and 
an ever-present whip with that of the man 
who is his own boss and who is unafraid 
of life. 

I know of no better phrasing of it than 
that. I can guess at no better reason for 
the great and irresistible call which the 
West has always sent Eastward to the 
tenderfoot. In the old parts of the country 
we are afraid of life—we are anxious, 
troubled, driven. In the West, even to- 
day, men are less so. 

Tenderfeet have gone West through 
disappointment in love—perhaps this took 
more young men West than anything else. 
They have gone through failure in business 
or through family troubles, or from legal 
or criminal troubles, or in search of fortune 
where the press of personal competition was 
thought to be not quite so severe—from any 
of a score of reasons. Many tenderfeet 
have gone West in condescension, and some 
in pity, but all have gone in hope. The 
great tenderfoot motive is that of hope; 
and therein lies the spell of the West. It 
is the land of hope, or, at least, it once was; 
and moreis the pity if it shall not always 
so remain. 

The tenderfoot is in search of some Gran 
Quivira, certain Seven Cities, some castle 
in the air, which packed humanity and 
sheer lust for dollars have left impossible 
for him back in the States. Hope holds 
him up and leads him on. 

Once the West could scarcely show you 
a fat Indian or a sick white man. To-day 
the Indians are fat and lazy on their reser- 
vations. As for the whites, itis not now 
so much a battle of strong against strong 
as of weak against strong. The average 
physique of the whites of the West, the total 
striking power of the humanity of the West, 
is less to-day than it ever was before. The 
tenderfoot has done it. Gran Quivira is 
as yet undiscovered; but somewhere the 
tenderfoot is sure it exists, just a little 
fartheron. The light may fade in his eyes, 
the pathos in his wife’s eyes deepen—that 
awful thing which men see now and then 
and turn away from. 

Some day his eyes will darken; but 
always on his lips, even at the last, will be 
the smile of hope which goes with the spirit 
of the West. 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet ‘‘MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.’’ New Method Souve- 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,000. We will send you hundreds of letters 
in which church workers tell how they used the plans. 

Write for this book today 
New Method Co., 5831 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Comfortably Seven People. 


NoTICE Army Auction Bargains 


Revolvers . $0.50 up. Officers’ Swords (new) $1.50 
“ Holsters . .10 ‘* Side-arm Swords . . .20 


Hawversacks.. .10°') Bayonets «:. wo. is 10 
Knapsacks .50 “ Carbine Boot. . .. .75 

Carbines -80 “* Cross Rifles (dozen) 1.00 

Muskets 1.65 ‘* ** ~Sabers, “ - 1.00 

Saddles 1.90 “* Screw Drivers “ - 1.00 

Saddle Bags (pr.).75 ‘‘ Linen Collars ‘* ere 
Bridles . . . .65 ‘* Brass Letters “ ee 

Navy Hats ... . .10 “ Blue Flannel Shirts 1.50 
Army Campaign Hats .35 ‘‘ Gunners‘ Hammers. .10 
Leggins (pair) . « gis “Army Spadesi we.) ies hoo 
Army Uniforms consisting of New Helmet, Coat, Trousers 1.65 
176-page Large Illustrated Catalog mailed (stamps) 12 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway,N.Y. 
Largest Stock in the world Government Auction Goods 
15 acres storage —2% acres Broadway salesroom 


wavaratanava 


rere | 
WNANATI 


WARD FENCE CO., 90 Meridian St., Portland, Ind. 


BURPEE 


Better write TO-DAY. 


Calibre .32 
This revolver is positively locked against ac- 
cidental discharge. The perfect arm for the 
pocket or'the home. Is reliable, accurate and 
is backed by the Colt guarantee, for over fifty 
years the Tirearms Standard of the world. 


STRENGTH 


The fastest, most powerful touring car in the world and The Most Compact Car Seating 
You will observe the ample seats, the large roomy tonneau with 
folding third seat, che /arge entrance, yet we ask you to mote carefully this signticant point: 
The Wheel Base is Only 104 Inches, obviating entirely the danger of a sagging frame which 
is common in cars having an excessive wheel base,and insuring the /// power the engine 
develops, great speed and economy of tires, easein driving and contro). Type XII Pope-Toledo 
marks the greatest forward step yet attained in automobile development. 
pounds of engine weight per H. P. and only 54 pounds of total weight per H. P., and all 
this, mind you, without zz avy sezse sacrificing strength and wearing parts. The highly suc- 
cessful culmination of experiments in specially treated steels has enabled us to produce in 
Type XII, acar that is a long step in advance of 
even our fondest wishes or expectations. 
steel, which is used at all vital points in the trans- 
mission, etc., has 225,000 pounds tensile strength, 
20-25 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $2,800 
80-35 H. P. Front Entrance, $3,2 

35-40 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $3,500 
40-60 H. P. Double Side Entrance, $6,000 
Special cars built to order of 20-30-35-40-50 and 60 H. P. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk L, Toledo, 0. 
Members A. L. A. M. 


SEEDS GROW! 


you should read The Thirtieth Anniversary Edition o 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, 


so well known as the ‘‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 


Catalogue Pistols" describes this and ail other models. Mailed freeon request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. i 


February 10, 1906 


It has only 10 8-10 


This 


2 Years’ guar- 

antee, Factory 

toyou. Saves you 

two profits. 

THE OHIO CARRIAGE 
MFG. CO. 

H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


Station 108, 
Cincinnati, 


We can teach you thoroughly, success! i 
Our original personal correspondence cours 
instruction is interesting, practical, costs but lit- 


tle. A safe guide to beginners, in 
old poultry raisers, 


) 
) 


\ 

i 

» 

‘ any plot of ground, large or small, pay a sure — 

dividend of 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. | 

dividual attention given each student. Send 10 cents 

4 illustrated booklet telling how to make poultry pay, af 
catalogue of America's largest model poultry plant, together 

with colored photograph of poultry suitable for framing: 

Send for it today. Do it now. Columbia Scho 

Poultry Culture, 164 Harvey Bldg., Waterville, N 


Ng 
VR 
, ‘Nn We teach you how to make | 


If you want the | 
BEST SEEDS | 
that can be grown, | 


It is mailed FREE to all, 


London Office, 15-A, 
Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


writer permits the writing of a 
telegram or other rush work with- 
out removing the work already 
in process. Merely lift out the 
platen with the work still in it and 
substitute another platen. 


CLL | 
The removable 
platen of the Smith-Premier type- 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 


Point: 
Complete 
Keyboard. 
Second 
Point: 
Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon. 
Third 
Point: 
Quiet 
Carriage. 


rO $10,000 
(a 


X 
D BY STEAMORREARCTMNY, 
Reyea Perey eFE: 


it a a a —= 


| This is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
Rounds. Itis a delightful, attractive, big paying, 
healthful business. Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
|) work. Just the business for the man who has 
| some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
I ing and easiest running Merry-Go-Rounds 
‘manufactured. They are simple in construction 
and require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 
If you want to get into a money-making 

| business, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


_HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


. Park Amusement Outfitters 
2 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Eat squabs — when ‘ou buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
quabs, which are the Fareest and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ig food, no night labor, no-youing to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
ur famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
_ Homers, our books and our breeding 

ods revolutionized the industry and 
ave been widely copied. 


'vas the largest since 
Deginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
jhan we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ice invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
llustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
Money with Squabs.”’ 
*lymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


‘ook FREE 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. 


My System of Instruction by Mail is 
the only one in existence that has the 

hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send 
my prospectus, together with the most § 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
the history of correspondence instruction, 
if you are interested. I will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


"S FINE CATALOGUE @& 
d poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
is Fine omo, illustrates and 
ties. Gives reasonable prices for 
tells all about poultry, their diseases, 


“Pook ont 


only 10 cents. 
RHEEMS, PA, 


iT YPEWRITERS 2. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ts ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
ilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 
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European 
Spies in America 


(Continued from Page 15) 


manager seize a boyish-faced patron by 
the back of the neck and hustle him into 
another room. Two days later, carefully 
guarded, he was shipped back to his family. 
Through him the girl was traced, and now 
she heads a very profitable millinery busi- 
ness in Chicago. The concert hall, having 
got a reputation and some capital, con- 
tinues—on a different basis. 

There is no branch of spionski which is so 
well known to the world at large as the 
Russian Third Section, and it is often a 
matter for debate among those who, like 
myself, are only a little informed, as to 
whether or not it has its definite ramifica- 
tions in the United States. Many French 
and German spies insist that it extends no 
farther west than London and Paris, but 
Mr. A. M. Frohmsen, a leading Jewish 
journalist, and many others have told me 
that New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities with a large Russian-born population 
are just as carefully watched over as is the 
Whitechapel district of London itself. 

There are two reasons why the people 
who should really know are at variance on 
this subject. The first is that the Russian 
Third Section is like Scotland Yard in being 
national in all its phases, and again, that its 
agents are almost entirely people who earn 
the greater part of their living in some 
ordinary pursuit. Spying is an adjunct to 
their labors. Thus they do not come into 
the circle of the professional international 
spies except by chance. The second reason 
is that there are hundreds of Jews and 
fugitive Russians who pose as spies, though 
maintaining a semblance of work or inde- 
pendent resources, and by threats collect 
arich tribute of blackmail from Jews in this 
country who have relatives or friends in 
Russia. Large numbers of their victims 
are ignorant of the extradition laws, and 
when the fake spy finds a man whom he 
knows to have been engaged in plotting in 
Russia, or to have committed some breach 
of laws, he threatens to deliver him to the 
authorities, or to see that his family in 
Russia is made to suffer, unless he pays 
the blackmailer so much per week. 


The American Toady Spy 


Recently the members of the Jewish 
Defense Association found that its leaders 
were being watched in all their movements 
and that all of their secret plans quickly 
became common talk. Whether the in- 
fluences working this out were genuine 
Russian Third Section police operations, 
or only the efforts of free-lance spies, the 
future may show. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there 
are numbers of Russian diplomatic spies 
in the country. There is one man I know, 
former lifeguard to Count Cassini, who is 
among the cleverest of the clever. He 
directed a systematic compilation of the 
Japanese and Chinese in the service of 
American army and navy officers and 
families of high officials, separating those 
who were spy-timber and those who were 
not. I have not the exact figures of his 
report at hand, but I recall that it was proof 
conclusive that the Japanese and British 
are in possession of every secret of naval 
construction we may have, and their spies 
are located where any secret diplomatic 
correspondence is sure to come under their 
noses sooner or later. 

In view of these facts it seems advisable 
that a regulation be made forbidding Ameri- 
can officials and officers of the Stateand War 
Departments to have anything but Amer- 
ican-born servants, preferably good South- 
ern negroes, for it is a dictum among spies 
that they cannot bribe an American darky 
to turn against his master. Another 
accepted principle that I have often heard 
expressed is that it is foolishness for a spy 
to attempt to trade on any shortcomings 
among American women as a class. They 
are never, never to be approached from 
that tack. 

It is painful to learn, however, on the 
other hand, that an Emperor whose name 
is a byword constantly has, from a young 
American millionaire, all-the commercial, 
political and other secrets which come to 
the knowledge of this royalty-dazed young 
fool, from the reports of the secret services 
of many large corporations, to which he 
hasaccess. Hedoesnotdoitforpay. He 


Motorist, on reflection, than when 
first mentioned. 

Being adle to get at any part of the 
Mechanism which may be “‘ out of whack ”’ 
is important, of course. But of much 
more importance is the Winton construc- 
tion which makes the Driver willing to 
get at it ammediately. . 

You know howit is with Human Nature! 

If the trained ear detects “something 
wrong”? with the Motor, or Transmis- 
sion, the time to investigate is at once 
—just as soon as the sound causes you to 
suspect it. 

But you won't do that unless the Car 
Builder has made it mighty easy for you to 
do it on the spot. 

If your Car is not more accessible than 
many that boast Accessibility you'll wait 
till you get it home to the Barn before you 
investigate. 


A Niotorist,on 7 means more to the 


And by that time much damage may be 


done that could have been easily avoided 
by quick and easy investigation on the 
Jirst suspicion of ‘‘ Trouble.” 


* * * 


Many serious accidents arise from that 
sort of postponement. 

Half the usual repair bills cam be cut out 
by early investigation, and slight adjust- 
ments 772 dinze — on first discovery. 

This is why we’ve made the Winton 
Model K the most zeadily accessible Car 
that ever was planned. 

It is so easy, this season, to ‘‘get at” 
every working part of the Winton Model K 
that there’s no tmducement to poslpone 
investigation and adjustment when any 
Trouble is suspected. 

Five actual minutes will uncover the 
working parts of the Winton Model K, 

You see we’ve planned /hizs Car to work 
the way Human Nature works, —so that 
itisa pleasure to investigate its working 
parts. 

Opening the hinged Bonnet exposes the 
Motor in less than a minute’s time. 

The turning of two handles uncovers 
instantly the whole Crank-shaft with its 
four connecting rods. 


WINTON Accessibility 


Lift up a foot-board, before front seat, 
turn a handle, and the entire Transmission 
Gear lies instantly before you. 

A few minutes’ more work takes that 
entire Transmission Gear clear out of 
its dust-proof case, for adjustment or 
repair. 

* * # 


Then, the Driving Axle is equally ac- 
cessible. 

Unscrew a single cap-nut, on either driv- 
ing wheel, and you can drazw out the en- 
tire Axle for inspection and adjustment, 
from its strong supporting Tube, without 
Jack or Pit, and without a Guest alighting 
from the Tonneau. 

And all this has been planned so there 
need not be any stooping, groping, nor 
creeping under the Carriage, in that most 
undignified attitude which makes the 
Motorist’s Guests pity him, on the spot, 
and ridicule him afterwards. 

The Winton Model K is so accessible 
that its Driver wll fix any lack of ad- 
justment on sawspicion, and on first dis- 
covery of it. 

That means a big difference in the afore- 
said Repair bills, safety, and longevity of 
the Winton Car. 

Don’t underestimate such accessibility 
as this, 

* * * 


The Winton Model K has: 

30 Horse-power or better — 

4-Cylinder Vertical Motor, which starts 
from the seat without cranking — 

New Compensating Carburetor — 

New Precision “ Shooting’’ Oiler —- 

Improved Winton Twin-Springs — 

Improved and _ enlarged - surface 
Brakes — 

Magnificent carriage body, with superb 
upholstering and dashing style. 

One price only—viz., $2,500, for Car 


equal to the best on the market at 
$3,500. 
Get our new book— ‘The Motor Car 


Dissected.’”’ 
Write to The Winton Motor ‘Carriage 
Co., Dept. M, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


(Ready about March Ist) 


EVOTED to the COMPLETE OUTFITTING OF BOYS, 
GIRLS and BABIES, will contain 20,000 descriptions and 


and comfort. 


60 


MAIL 


=62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


Sent for 4 cts. postage 


Address Dept. 13 


over 1,000 illustrations of articles appropriate for their use 


UT-OF-TOWN patrons may safely ORDER BY 
through our thoroughly systematic MAIL 
ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We have no branch stores, no agents 


The Simplest —Surest— Safest 
—Handiest —and only Perfect 


Self=Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No glass filler —no ink to spill 


—no clogging or shaking. 
You simply press the button 


(as in the picture) and the 
pen fills in a “ flash.” 


Writes the instant it 
touches the paper 


Eagle $450 
Flash 


With 14 karat solid gold pen 
point —finest vulcanized rub- 
ber and fully guaranteed. 


Eagle “Flash” No, 25 
with gold bands, $2.50 
Eagle “Flash” No, 26 
large size, . . . $3.00 
with gold bands, $4.00 


Sold by Stationers and Other Stores 


Ask YOUR DEALER. If he 
doesn’t sell you the Eagle ‘‘ FLASH" 
Fountain Pens then send the retail 
Each pen abso- 


price direct to us. 
lutely guaranteed, 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
373 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Gold, Fountain and 
Steel I Lead Pencils, etc. 


Absolutely Accurate 
At ALL SPEEDS 


O matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto- Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Automobile is traveling with 
unfailing correctness. 

lt is actuated by the same 
unchangeable magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass 
unfailing and certain forever. 

The Auto-Meter is te only 
successful magnetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
magnetism can successfully be used, and 
we have patented that way. ‘That means 
that the only indicator you can depend 
upon for Permanent Reliability is 


The Warner 


AUTO-METER 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


Itregisters any speed from z-4 mile to 60 miles per hour, 
It tells how far you have gone on the ¢rif and gives 
total miles traveled during the season. 

It goes on the dashboard, where it can be read from 
the seat, and fits any Automobile. 

It’s as sensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not ruin 


os 


your car. It is accurate when you get it, and is 
GUARANTEED TEN YEARS 
We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years (unless 
injured by accident) if the Magnet (the HEART of the 
instrument) is more than z-z0 of 1% incorrect. 
Any man who can afford an automobile can easily 


afford an Auto-Meter. It is as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. 

Let us tell you more about it. 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our answer 
our free book “Auto Pointers.’’ Address 


The Warner Instrument Co., 101 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 
at most Garages.) 


Fasten your 
papers together securely 
by using Washburne’s Pat- 
ent Adjustable 


66 () K 99 Paper 


Fasteners 


_The ‘*O.K.’’ has the advantage of a 
jf viercing point, which penetrates every 
WW sheet, and holds them together with a 
Wi, bull-dog grip. They are handsome, compact, 
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is betraying his native land merely to toady 
to a very great man who, despite all his 
power, can make no adequate return. 

A further shock I have received from 
my friends of the guardavoi is in the mat- 
ter of their American brothers. Having 
been journalistically trained to venerate the 
United States Secret Service, the New York 
Central Office and the Pinkertons, it is un- 
pleasant, to say the least, to be in a group 
around which a smile goes when their names 
arementioned. In criminal matters there is 
coéperation to a certain extent, and con- 
cerning agitators also, but there the free- 
masonry ceases. Foreign secret service 
men come and go, and no American official 
or Pinkerton is the wiser. 

A fine example of this is in the case of a 
great robbery at Mentone, the facts of which 
have never been published before. Of these 
I give merely what I have been told. The 
Grand Duchess Anastasia was robbed of 
jewels of such worth that the private reward 
offered was twenty thousand pounds. An 
elaborately-jeweled coronet, two eagle 
throat-clasps of diamonds and six ropes of 
pearls of enormous value were taken. One 
of the highest officials of the French police 
learned that a member of an American mil- 
lionaire’s family was likely to wear a portion 
of the loot at the horse show. He came to 
America, set a full cordon of spies in the 
suspected territory, returned on the La 
Lorraine early in November, receiving long 
reports daily by cable after his arrival in 
Paris. The suspected purchasers, however, 
remained in Europe. 

Every detail of this operation was carried 
out without the knowledge of the American 
police. Why? The spies of Europe say 
that the American detectives are not more 
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than half-trained; their graft is too expen- 
sive, and every one of them is, sooner or 
later, in touch with a newspaper under- 
ground pipe-line. 

There are many other fruitful fields for 
the spy than those I have mentioned. A 
few of these may be noted in conclusion. 
The blasé gentlemen of the continent who 
run short of funds are accustomed to ship 
to America, obtain entrance to clubs, and at 
cards accumulate enough to make the trip 
well worth the while, especially since what 
the Americans regard as trifling losses are, 
to these Europeans, high winnings. The 
spies mark their comings and goings. At 
times it is necessary to influence American 
publicopinion. Then thespy becomes press 
agent or literary agent, and shortly there 
appears in a powerful publication a story 
concerning outrages on the Congo, or the 
true history of affairs in Tibet, or some such 
thing. Yetagain theirrepressible American 
inventor produces a searchlight that throws 
a ray which cannot be traced back to the 
light, or a big steel mill gets orders for rails 
fora military road. Then the spy must buy 
or steal the secret of the one, and retard or 
safeguard, as the case may be, the progress 
of the fulfillment of the other. 

Thousands of.intricate machinations are 
necessary to perform all these things. Im- 
possible feats must be attempted; lives 
and reputations endangered for long pe- 
riods, and yet everything must be kept from 
the hungry American press. The wonder is 
that so few things leak out as did the theft of 
the English note to President Loubet. It 
was cabled to New York and then to Paris 
as a precaution, and a German spy inter- 
cepted it, sold it, told a woman, and the 
world read it in cold print. 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST 


(Continued from Page5) 


the maids should hear and come running to 
see why their young mistress was out of her 
bed at that hour. She had to go on tiptoe 
through the shrubbery and out through the 
churchyard. One could climb its wall, 
and get into the park that way, so as not to 
meet laborers on the road, who would stare 
see her alone so early, and perhaps follow 
er. 

Once in the park she was safe. Her shoes 
and her skirts were wet with dew. She 
made haste. She did not want to keep him 
waiting. 

eu she was first at the rendezvous, after 
all. 

Her thoughts went back to what she had 
written in her diary. If that should be 
true she must be very, very careful. He 
must never guess it, never. She would be 
very cold and distant and polite. Not 
hail-fellow-well-met with a ‘‘brother art- 
ist,” as she had been yesterday. It was 
all very difficult indeed. 

She arranged her skirt in more effective 
folds, and wondered how it would look as 
one came up the woodland path. She 
thought it would look rather picturesque. 
It was a nice heliotrope color. It would 
look like a giant Parma violet against the 
dark green background. She hoped her 
hair was tidy. And that her hat was not 
very crooked. However little one desires 
to attract, one may at least wish one’s hat 
to be straight. 

She looked for the twentieth time at her 
watch, theserviceable silver watch that had 
been her mother’s: half-past six, and he had 
not come. 

Well, when he did come she would pre- 
tend she had only just got there. Or how 
would it be if she gave up being a Parma 
violet and went a little way down the path 
and then turned back when she heard him 
coming? She walked away a dozen yards 
and stood waiting. But he did not come. 
Was it possible that he was not coming? 
Was he ill—lying uncared for at the Peal of 
Bells in the village, with no one to smooth 
his pillow or put eau-de-cologne on his head? 

She walked a hundred yards or so toward 
the village on the spur of this thought. 

Or perhaps he had come by another way 
to the trysting-place? That thought drove 
her back. He was not there. 

Well, she would not stay any longer. 
She would just go away, and come back 
ever so much later, and let him have a taste 
of waiting. But suppose he did not wait? 

She sat down again—schooled herself to 
patience. 

What an idiot she had been! Like any 
schoolgirl. Of course he had never meant 
to come. Why should he? That page in 


her diary called out to her to come home and 
burn it. Care for him, indeed! Not she! 
Why, she hadn’t exchanged ten words 
with the man! 


Mr. Eustace Vernon roused himself and 
yawned. 7 

“‘Tt’s got to be done, I suppose. Buck 
up—you'll feel better after your bath. 
Jove! Seven o’clock. Will she have 
waited? She’s a keen player if she has. 
It’s just worth trying, I suppose.” 

The church clock struck the half-hour as 
heturnedintothewood. Something palely 
violet came toward him. 

“So you are here,” he said. ‘‘Where’s 
the pink frock?” 

“‘Tt’s—it’s going to the wash,” said a 
stifled voice. ‘‘I’m sorry I couldn’t get 
here at six. I hope you didn’t wait long?” 

‘Not very long,’’ he said smiling; ‘‘ but 
—great Heavens, what on earth is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,’”’ she said. 

““But you’ve been—you are 

“Tm not,’ she said defiantly. 
sides, I’ve got neuralgia. It always makes 
me look like that.” 

“My aunt!” he thought. ‘‘Then she 
was here at six and—she’s been crying 
because I wasn’t, and—oh, where are we?” 
*T’m so sorry you've got neuralgia,’ he 
said gently, ‘“‘but I’m awfully glad you 
didn’t get here at six. Because my watch 
was wrong and I’ve only just got here, and 
I should never have forgiven myself if 
you’d waited for me a single minute. Is 
the neuralgia better now?” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling faintly, ‘‘much 
better. It was rather sharp while it lasted, 
though.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I see it was. I am so 
glad you did come. But I was so certain 
you wouldn’t that I didn’t bring any of my 
traps. So we can’t begin the picture to-day. 
Will you start a sketch, or is your neuralgia 
too bad?” 

He knew it would be; and it was. 

So they merely sat on the pine carpet and 
talked till it was time for her to go back 
to the late rectory breakfast. They told 
each other their names that day. Betty 
talked very carefully. It was most im- 
portant that he should think well of her. 
Her manner had changed, as she had 
promised herself it should do if she found 
she cared for him. Now she was with him 
she knew, of course, that she did not care 
at all. What had made her so wretched— 
no, so angry—that she had actually cried, 
was empl the idea that she had been made 
a fool of. Nowhe had come, she was quite 
calm. She did not care in the least. 
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| PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC 
EE Self-Taveht 


‘He was saying to himself: ‘‘I’m not often 
ng, but I was off the line yesterday. 
never played the game before. And 
e cried because I didn’t turn up, And so 
‘m the first—think of it, if you please— 
ibsolutely the first one! Well, it doesn’t 
| etract from the interest of the game. It’s 
juite a different game and requires more 
ill. But not more than I have, perhaps.”’ 
_ They parted with another tryst set for 
next pening. The brother-artist note 
jad been skillfully kept vibrating. 
_ Betty wassure that she should never have 
iny feeling for him but mere friendliness. 
she was glad of that. It must be dreadful 
o be really in love—so unsettling. 


III—VOLUNTARY 


M® EUSTACE VERNON is not by any 
j error to be imagined as a villain of the 
‘leepest dye, coldly planning to bring misery 
oasimple village maiden for his own selfish 
jleasure. Not atall. As he himself would 
jave put it, he meant no harm to the girl. 
de was master of two arts, and to these he 
jad devoted himself wholly. One was the 
irt of painting. But one cannot paint for 
il Be hours there are. In the intervals of 
jainting Vernon ave sought to exercise 
jis other art. One is limited, of course, by 
he possibilities, but he liked to have always, 
it least, one love-affair on hand. And just 
iow there were none—none at least possess- 
ng the one charm that irresistibly drew him 
—newness. The one or two affairs that 
lragged on merely meant letter-writing, and 
ie hated writing letters almost as much as 
ie hated reading them. 
_ He respected one of his arts no less than 
he other, and would as soon have thought 
if painting a vulgar picture as of under- 
aking a vulgar love-affair. He was no 
yavement artist. Nor did he degrade his 
it by caricatures drawn in hotel bars. 
Jairymaids did not delight him, and the 
nood was rare with him in which one finds 
inything to say to a little milliner. He 
wanted the means, not the end, and was at 
ye with the unknown sage who said: ‘‘The 
ove of pleasure spoils the pleasure of love.” 
| There is a gift, less rare than is supposed, 
of wiping the slate clean of memories, and 
seginning all over again: a certain virginity 
\f soul, that makes each new kiss the first 
tiss, each new love the only love. This gift 
was Vernon’s, and he had cultivated it so 
sarnestly, so delicately, that, except in cer- 
ain moods when he lost his temper, and 
vith it his control of his impulses, he was 
ible to bring even to a conservatory flirta- 
jion something of the fresh emotion of a 
schoolboy in love. 
| 
J 
ib CRIMINAL cases it has lately become 
1 quite the fashion for the accused to set 
1p, as a defense, the claim that he is the 
nietim of a wicked double, playing the réle 
of Arnauld du Thill to his Martin Guerre. 
Jarlton, lately convicted in New York, 
‘laimed that all of his troubles were due toa 
ax resembling him exactly even to a 
‘rooked finger, and who had committed 
offenses for which Carlton lad been_per- 
secuted for many years. George Wood, 
tceused of the Williams murder, in the 
Watchung Mountains, declared upon the 
ess-stand that one Henry Wolff, his 
lual self, was responsible for all of his 
jubles and was the real murderer. An 
ma called in the case testified that this 
delief in one’s double is a symptom of epilep- 
ajc insanity; that the double is seen just 
vefore a fit of epilepsy. _ Ellis Glenn, the 
mysterious young woman arrested some 
years ago in West Virginia after masquer- 
iding in male attire for alleged purposes of 
swindling, and after obtaining a promise of 
riage from another young woman who 
lieved her to be a man, claimed in her 
efense that she was the exact double of her 
-win brother with whom she had exchanged 
‘lothing after he had committed the offenses 
or which she was held. ‘‘Bluebeard” 
John Hoch, too, had a double in the bailiff 
if a Chicago police court and side by side 
ith whom he had his picture taken. The 
ouble recently died while Hoch was still 
ng his reprieve, and an autopsy 
owed that his organs were in the same 
iar condition as were those of Hoch’s 
CQ 


} 


ed wife. 

most remarkable case of doubles in 
ce annals of New York came to light 
nter when two men, remarkably 
ippearance, were together arraigned 
Same series of robberies. One of 
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Betty’s awkwardness, which he took for 
advances, had chilled him a little, though 
less than they would have done had not one 
of the evil-tempered moods been on him. 
He had dreaded lest the affair should ad- 
vance too quickly. His own taste was for 
the first steps in an affair of the heart, the 
delicate doubts, the planned misunder- 
standings. He did not question his own 
ability to conduct the affair capably from 
start to finish, but he hated to skip the 
dainty preliminaries. He had faared: that 
with Betty he should have to skip them, for 
he knew that it is only in their first love- 
affairs that women have the patience to 
watch the flower unfold itself. He himself 
was of infinite patience in that pastime. 

To-morrow he would be there early. A 
ship of promise should be—not launched— 
that was weeks away. The first timbers 
should be felled to build a ship to carry him, 
and her too, of course, a little way toward 
the enchanted islands. 

He was not in love with her, but he meant 
to be. He carefully thought of her all that 
day, of her hair, her eyes, her hands; her 
hands were really beautiful—small, dim- 

led and well shaped—not the hands he 
oved best, those were long and very slender 
—but still beautiful. And before he went 
to bed he wrote a little poem, to encourage 
himself: 


Yes. J have loved before; I know 
This longing that invades my days, 
This shape that haunts life’s busy ways 
I know since long and long ago. 


This starry mystery of delight 
That floats across my eager eyes, 
This pain that makes earth Paradise, 
These magic songs of day and night— 


I know them for the things they are: 
A passing pain, a longing fleet, 
A shade that soon I shall not meet, 
A fading dream of veil and star. 


Yet, even as my lips proclaim 
The wisdom that the years have lent, 
Your absence is joy’s banishment, 
And life’s one music is your name. 


I love you to the heart’s hid core: 
Those other loves? How can one learn 
From marshlights how the great fires 
burn? 
Ah, no—I never loved before! 


When he read it through he entitled it 
The Veil of Maya, so that it might pretend 
to have no personal application. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Criminal and Spiritual Doubles 


them had already confessed to all of the 
crimes charged, but the other had been 
identified by persons claiming to be positive 
that he was the man who had committed 
the robberies to which the double had con- 
fessed. 

Doubles are also figuring quite con- 
spicuously of late in psychic research 
problems. The matter has come up in 
connection with some alleged cases of 
“phantasms of the living,’ of recent oc- 
currence. Last May, ‘while Major Sir 
Carne Rasch was most certainly in bed ill, 
he was distinctly seen sitting in the House 
of Commons—at least, either his “astral 
body”’ or his double was. Several fellow- 
members commented upon Sir Carne’s 
presence. One spoke to his apparition or 
counterpart, but received no reply and 
soon the figure vanished, all of a sudden, 
like breath into the wind. The psychic 
researchers are speculating as to whether 
the Duke of Portland, also, has a corporeal 
or a spiritual double. He is frequently 
greeted in London when ensconced at his 
country estate. Some psychic researchers 
maintain that all of us carry with us astral 
doubles which we may project to a certain 
place when any circumstance causes us to 
very intently concentrate our mindsthereon. 
Colonel Albert Rochas, ex-administrator 
of the Polytechnic School of Paris, and a 
well-known physicist, recently announced 
that while one is in the hypnotic state his 
“fluid equivalent’’ rises and floats above 
his head. It is alleged that the physicist 
demonstrates this by hypnotizing a subject 
and then placing his hand over the latter at 
the point where the ‘‘fluid equivalent” is 
supposed to float. The result is a cry of 
pain and sometimes a piercing scream from 
the subject below. Thus we are even 
troubled by our ‘‘spiritual doubles.” 
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ense and Nonsense 


The Duke of Durham 


HE late Mr. Washington 
Duke, of Durham, North 
Carolina, at home known as 
“Uncle Wash,’”’ who manufac- 
tured tobacco products so 
extensively for a quarter of a 
century, used to tell a quaint 
little story on himself. 

“The first time I traveled 
abroad,” he said, ‘‘I visited 
Brussels, and went to see all 
its sights. In one of the public 
buildings I found an ordinary- 
looking armchair carefully 
railed off and with a chain 
across its front. Being tired with a hard 
morning of tramping, I stepped over the 
fence, let down the chain, and, with a big 
sigh of relief, dropped into this chair, the 
only one I had seen in the building. A 
guard in lace and buttons was on meat once. 

“““No sitting in that chair!’ he blustered. 
‘See the card on the back? The Duke of 
Wellington once occupied that chair!’ 

“Well, and what of it?’ I returned, cool 
asacucumber. ‘I’m Duke of Durham, and 
alive at that!’ 

“This settled the matter; down to the 
floor went that flunkey, brushing the dust 
from my heavy American shoes with his 
handkerchief of real European linen. A 
way-up English title catches them every 
time. I had my rest out in that solid old 
chair of the Waterloo hero.” 


Such Foolish Old Dames 


Two ladies with high social aims 
(It wouldn’t be fair to give names) 
Saturated their rooms 
With cologne and perfumes, 
“For,” said they, ‘we're Colonial Dames.” 
— Sam S. Stinson. 


Nature’s Poor Imitation 


HEN David Belasco was rehearsing 

Mrs. Carter in Adrea, he instructed 
the stage manager to give him a clap of 
thunder which would shake the theatre. 
It so happened that at the time an electric 
storm was raging without, and that, at the 
very moment when a flash of stage lightning 
illuminated the setting, a crash of genuine 
thunder awoke the echoes of the theatre. 
From the back of the house Mr. Belasco 
called out: 

“T don’t think much of that! 
again!” 

“But,” grinned the stage manager, com- 
ing down to the footlights, ‘‘that was the 
real thing!”’ 

““Humph!”’ grunted Mr. Belasco; ‘‘it may 
be good enough for Nature, but it’s not 
realistic enough for my stage.” 


Try it 


Long from Home 
I 

Since you went your roses seem 
Like a sad dream in a dream, 
Lookin’ in your window sweet 
Like a rose’s heart could beat! 
Seemin’ all the time to say — 
When the sun makes up the day: 
“Far away the light must roam’: 
Long from Home — long from Home !” 


II 
Since you went the violets know, 
Sweetheart, that they loved you so! 
Never flower has loved the dew 
As it loved the light of you! 
Questions come like human words 
In the music of your birds: 
“Far away the Spring must roam: 
Long from Home —long from Home !” 


III 
Since you went all earth appears 
A strange vision seen through tears ; 
But ’twill blossom in your sight 
Like a litany of light! 
Skies for your sake keep their blue, 
Lilies are Love’s thoughts of you; 
Still they sigh, where’er Iroam: 
“Long from Home— long from Home !” 
— Frank L. Stanton. 


Too Much Demand 


Jt DOOLITTLE has for years kept a 

‘general store’’ in a little lumber camp 
up in the Rockies. Latterly the place has 
become something of a summer resort. A 
number of rough but comfortable cabins 


- trade in household commodi- 


have been built along the 
stream and on the hillside. 
For a few months each year 
the place takes on a bustling 
aspect, and the additional 


ties keeps Jim busy. This, it 
would seem, is not altogether 
to his liking. It is just so 
much time taken from. his 
tipped-up chair on the porch, 
from his corn-cob pipe and the 
sunshine. 

For instance, summer 
before last there was a steady 
trade in ‘‘turkey red.”’ Every 
occupant of a cabin was covering sofa- 
cushions and hanging windows withit. All 
this meant extra work for Jim. He was 
kept busy supplying what was to him a 
most extraordinary demand. When the 
stock ran low he replenished it, and sold it 
out over and over again at a fair profit. 

Last year one of the summer colonists 
went up early to get the cabin in order for 
the season. He dropped in at Jim’s for 
some “‘turkey red” and found the mer- 
chant in his customary chair, thawing out 
in the bright sunshine. _ 

“Jim,” said the visitor, ‘‘I want some. 
of that ‘turkey red’ you had last summer.’ 

“Ain’t got none in stock,” said he, 
‘and ’tain’t likely I’ll get none in this sum- 
mer neither. You folks got me jumpin’ 
around here like a jack-rabbit last year, 
fillin’. orders fer ‘turkey red.’ I had to 
keep an extry man on, ’sides working over- 
time myself. No, sir, by Jinks, I ain’t 
goin’ to handle no more of that stuff. 
There’s too gosh-durn much demand fer it.”’ 


Thou Art the Man! 


ENRY J. HARDING, of Henrico 
County, Virginia, had the honor re- 
cently of inventing the most remarkable 
a advertisement ever seen in print. 
e published this charming bid for votes: 


“A Carp 


“The undersigned is a candidate for 
Overseer of the Poor. 

“Who is it that has always shown, in sea- 
son and out of season, his deep and loyal 
interest in the welfare of the poor of this 
county? Who is it that has never failed to 
respond to a cry of distress no matter from 
what direction it came or how far away 
from his residence? Who is it that during 
the frost and snow and hail and ice and rain 
of last winter—a particularly trying season, 
as we all remember—who is that sent free 
gratis sides of bacon and bags of hominy 
and rice and cornmeal, and in many in- 
stances yams and Irish potatoes, to the suf- 
fering poor? Whoisit that ministered unto 
the suffering, the widows and the fatherless? 

“Verily, verily, as Nathan said unto 
BENE Henry J. Harding, thou art the 
man!” 


Before They’re Hatched 


A BOSTONIAN was praising, the other 
day, the astronomical and literary 
work of Percival Lowell. 

‘Before the last eclipse,’’ he said, ‘‘Mr. 
Lowell observed to an old colored man 
whom he liked: 

“**George, if you will watch the chickens 
out at your place to-morrow morning at 
eleven o’clock you will see them all go to 
roost.’ 

eee Hi, hi,’ 
good joke!’ 

“He thought, you see, that Mr. Lowell 
was fooling him. But, sure enough, when 
eleven o’clock came the next morning the 
sun darkened and the chickens did go to 
roost. George was amazed. He sought 
Mr. Lowell out and said: 

“““Wot you done tole me wuz true, sah. 
Mah chickens went to roost, sah, jist laik 
you said dey would.’ 

“Yes, George, I suppose they did,’ the 
astronomer returned. 

“““How long, sah, did you know ’bout 
dis?’ asked George. 

‘“*Oh, -a long time, George.’ 

“Did you know dey would go to roost 
a year ago?’ 

“Yes, fully a year ago.” 

“““Well, dat beats all,’ said George, in 
an awed voice. ‘Dem chickens wuzn’t 
hatched a year ago.’ ”” 


George laughed. ‘Dat’s a 


the 


The Goodyear 
Detachable Auto Tire 
on Universal Rim 


Won’t CREEP 


O, SIR—not a fraction of an inch. And it won’t 
N come off the Rim either, though not a screw, bolt 
or rod holds it in place. 

You can ridethe GOODYEAR DETACHABLE AUTO 
TIRE on UNIVERSAL RIM only half inflated, all the 
time if you wish. 

Now here is the reason. See how simple it is. 

Up there where the arrows point are tapes of steel piano 
wire vulcanized into the base of the tire, on both sides. 
They form wire tape rings inside the base of the tire. 

When the tire is flat this tape is like Fig. 1, and each 
single wire is like Fig. 2 


SSS 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
Just as soon as you begin to pump, this wire begins to 
shorten up like Fig. 3, and each single wireis then like Fig. 4, 


i sign eg 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 

The more you pump, the more the wire tape shortens, 
and the tighter it adheres to the rim. 

When the tire is only half pumped up, the base of the 


tire is gripping the rim like grim death. When it is all 
pumped up, the tire is exerting a pressure of nearly 1000 
pounds to the square inch on that rim. 


Branches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St.; 
Cincinnati, 242 E. Fifth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. ; 
& Co., 596 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main St. ; 


“Ideal 


self or not. 
toilet. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English 
are given by Prof. 
Genuug, of Amherst; 
History, by Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard, An eminent 
specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 

Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. Wealso 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches, 

Every reader of THE Post who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses, 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. * 
FREE pages, finely illustrated. 3-color 
pictures that cost us $1000. Ask 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Why Fool 


With an ink 
dropper and 
old style 
pen? 


JOHN F.GENUNG,A.M., PH.D. 
Professor of English. 


SAMPLE COPY. How to Make 
Poultry Pay. From 48 to 100 


—no twist—no valves. 


— costs the same or less. 
the up-to-date features. 


your 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 


New York, cor. Sixty-fourth St. and Broadway; Chicago, 110 Lake 
Philadelphia, 1521 Spring Street ; 


Bailey ‘‘ Won’t Slip ” Tread furnished on ieotyest Tires (all ees when ordered. ——— 


Shaving 
and Toilet 


5] 00 Exztress 

: == prepaid 

‘ You need it whether you shave your- 
Indispensable for the 
Put it up. anywhere — your 
hands the only tools required. 


Adjustable at Any Angle 
' Stick it in your “ grip” when travelling. 


Bevelled plate mirror. 
Nickel frame—5 x 7 inches. 


Wood Manufacturing Co. 
580 Drexel Building 


No ink dropper—no muss—no smear. 
No extra parts—no extra price. 
The Standard is a perfect fountain pen. 
same as the common kind—writes as well as the best 
You don’t have to pay for 
Made with solid 14-karat 
gold pen of any style, guaranteed satisfactory. 
cleans itself automatically as well as fills itself. 


SPECIAL OFFER Write us for Catalogue 4. 


dealer has not the 
Standard Pen, let us tell you how to get one free 
in return for his name and your co-operation, 


STANDARD PEN CO., 304 Baker Building, Toledo, 0. 


February 10, 


Arrows point to 
» the Wire 
ts Tape 


You couldn’t drag the tire off fidebiay with- 

out pulling the wheel to pieces. 
Now, you can see why we don't weed any mech 

fastening to hold the Goodyear Detachable Auto 

in place. And why you can ride it only half Be 

necessary, without its creeping and fa out the 

valve-stem. 

Now, there are other good features about THe 
GOODYEAR DET ACHALLE AUTO TIRE ON 
UNIVERSAL RIM, just as important — just as r 
saving, just as money-saving. 

Taken together they wipe out at one sweep full 
cent. of all Auto Tire Troubles. £ 

It won’t Rim Cut. You can ride it absolutely 
miles without even marring the casing. 

It ‘is the liveliest and most resilient Auto Tire 
market, though (paradoxical as it may seem) it is ; 
the most durable, 

This Tire is 90 per cent. puncture proof. b 

You can take it off or put it back in thirty seconds w 
no tools but the fingers. 

These are general statements. We haven’t space” 
further details. But every one of these stateme is. 
true and WE CAN PROVETTI. 

It will only take a minute to show you the why and 
the wherefore if you will drop into one of our 
Stores. Or, write ws, and we'll send you a book that 
will show you. 

Don't spend a cent for this tire and rim, and deni Ee 
the maker to put it on your next season’s car till” you 
convinced on every point, But in your own interest, if 
you are seeking relief from Tire Troubles, give” 
chance to convince you. WE CAN DOIT, 


Seneca St., AKRON, | | 


San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore 


Denver, 220 Sixteenth St.; Detroit, 242 Jefferson Ave. 4 


Mirrors 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


7 yp el 5 Freight Paid Freight Paid 
ques East of Rockies 

This 230 Egg Incubator 

The 


THE ROYAL world’s 


simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 
tor and supply catalogue free. 
Booklet ‘Care and Feeding of Chicks” 10 cents. 50 cent 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 
Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Towa, 


Successful 
Incubators 

They'il hatch the mest and guage 

chicks for you. Take no cl 


Get Successful Incubators anc 
Incubator_and 


Brooders and make failure impossible. 
Poultry Catalogue Free. Booklet, ‘‘ Proper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks,’ 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10c 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia, _ 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no mi 
where you live. No need to spend months in study ay ie i. 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. bet 

Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions —no sl ) 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- — 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the enti 
English language at your absolute command. This sys 
is now widely used by stenograplhers, private secretar 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may 
learn shorthand for their own use through home ate 7 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country, Send y 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Standard 


Self Filling, Self Cleaning JX UMM 
No hump { 


ois 


‘Poulitalal Z ; 
Se 


It looks the 


It 


If 


More than a Novelist 
fe The Author of The Incomplete Amorist 
cf and Her Small “‘ Wouldbegood”’ 


de 
a The Busy E. Nesbit 


ay Ost people know that ‘‘E. Nesbit’’ is 
Mrs. E. Nesbit Bland, the wife of 
Hubert Bland. But, somehow, they do 
not think of her as much else than a ‘‘mere 
literary woman.” That she really is very 
much else the snapshot here reproduced 
will amply testify. It was taken at Mrs. 
Bland’s place, Well Hall, Kent, England, in 
1900, and so the younger figure in the pic- 
ture is now somewhat changed. Not so, 
however, his mother, who has found time, 
in the meanwhile, not only to be his mother 
_and the author of some of the very cleverest 
of recent stories, but has kept up her bad- 
minton and whist, pulls a strong oar ina 
| boat, and swims quite as well as she rows. 


| Mr. Hipling’s Little JoKe 
‘TARANK N. DOUBLEDAY, the New 


York publisher, was in England last 
_ winter, and had several talks with Rudyard 
ane. 
ne of the stories Kipling told him was 
this: “I was in Capetown, South Africa, 
‘talking with Doctor Jameson, when the 
| papers came with the story of the revolu- 
_ tion in Panama, the secession of the canal 
| zone, and the formation of the Republic of 
Panama. 
' “This particular story said that the 
whole scheme had been engineered by 
| President Roosevelt, which is untrue, of 
course, but that is the way the story went. 
'_ “Jameson read it aloud to me, and when 
) he had finished, said: 
_ ““Gad, Kipling, that makes my little 
expedition look foolish!’ ”’ 
oubleday thought the story was very 
good. Next time he came to Washington 
he told it to the President, expecting to get 
a laugh. 
_ “Tfail to see the joke,” said the President 
tartly, and when Doubleday thought it over 
he failed to see it, too. 


Author and Artist, Too 


| 
/ — J aes C. Lincoln, author of Cap’n 
Eri and Partners of the Tide, comes 
naturally by his love for the sea is taken for 
| granted when one learns that he was born 
ina Cape Cod village and that his father ran 
away to sea at fourteen, was in command of 
a tull-rigged ship at twenty-three, and died 
in harness while on a voyage to Charleston 
im 1870, the year of his son’s birth. But 
what is less obvious is young Lincoln’s love 
for art. When he left his Boston school 
he declined a place in a bank, and, entering 
a drawing-class, rented a studio in Pem- 
n Square and made many pictures, 
Some of which were actually sold for real 
Money. To =i pay the rent he wrote a 
) humorous sketch or some verses now and 
| hen, and finally was made an associate ed- 
, itor of the L. A. W. Bulletin—a strange 
fora sailor-man—which he abandoned 
1898 for literature and Hackensack, N. J. 
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LITERARY FOLK 
mcr Ways and Their Work 


But to those days in Pemberton Square 
Mr. Lincoln still looks back with pleasure. 
There were lawyers on the first floor and 
above were the artists and a phrenologist 
or two. They lived in their studios, did 
their own cooking and were each others’ 
models. Once Lincoln lay for a whole 
morning: on the floor with a sombrero on his 
head and a rifle at his shoulder, posing for a 
masterpiece entitled In Ambush and exe- 
cuted by a stout young man who clerked 
at a White Mountain hotel in the summer, 
painted in the winter and stuttered all the 
time. Below stairs, too, there was a ro- 
mance in the paseo of a pretty typewriter 
whom three of the artists wanted to marry, 
but who married instead a client of her em- 
ployer, a rich mine-owner from the West, 
whence the girl returned on a visit and 
bought up all the pictures that her friends 
could paint. 


Despite Appearances 


HE lecture tour of Jerome K. Jerome 
and Charles Battell Loomis does not con- 
fine all of its humor to the star performers. 
At one of their talks before a woman’s club, 
both the serious countenance of Mr. Loomis 
and the peculiar name of Mr. Jerome were 


‘noted by the speaker who introduced them. 


“T feel,” she said, ‘‘that I must apologize 
for Mr. Loomis’ face: heisahumorist. And 
in these days of fraudulent elections, it may 
also be necessary for me to explain that Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome is not a repeater.” 


Miner Music 


ae WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, 
the poet of the French-Canadians, has 
just deserted medicine and gone into cop- 
per mining in the Dominion, but he has not 
left behind him—so say his friends—the 
fondness and sympathy for the picturesque 
fellows who make the merriment of his 
verse so delightful. One of his duties at 
the mines was to engage a number of work- 
men. Applicants were many, and in every 
case Doctor Drummond was somewhat per- 
functory with his questions regarding the 
candidates’ ability as miners. But, when 
such inquiries were satisfactorily answered, 
the employer’s face would light up as he 
continued : 

“Can you play the fiddle? 
certina? Can you dance? 


Or the con- 
And can you 


sing?” 


And it is declared that, unless he could 
reply in the affirmative to one or other of 
these concluding questions, a man had small 
chance of getting a job. ; 


In the BooKshop 


@Lonpon Gossip has it that Thomas 
Hardy has at last determined to return to 
the novel and is at work on a story which 
will appear next autumn. 


@ VAUGHAN KESTER, author of The For- 
tunes of the Landrays, who was, at last 
accounts, living in Woodlawn Mansion, in 
Maryland, the home of Nellie Custis, has 
now, with his brother, Paul Kester, the 
dramatist, taken up his residence at Augill 
Castle, in Westmoreland, England. 


@Puitip VERRILL MIGHELS’ new long 
story is to be a juvenile in which a boy, a 
dog and a circus are the chief elements. 
But only older people read juveniles nowa- 
days, the youngsters confining themselves 
to Bernard Shaw and Henry James, so Mr. 
Mighels has thrown in a love-affair for 
safety’s sake. 


@LAWRENCE Mort, author of Jules of 
the Great Heart, is one of those happy 
writers who, so their publishers assure a 
eandid public, have ‘“‘never had a manu- 
script rejected.”” The class is a small one. 
So far as one can recall, it has only one other 
member: Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon. 


q May SINc.aiIrR, the author of The Divine 
Fire, has not been slow to visit the country 
which gave her the first great appreciation 
of her work. For some little time she has 
been the guest of Kate Douglas Wiggin in 
New York. The other day a reception was 
given in her honor in Philadelphia by Mary 
Moss, author of A Sequence in Hearts. 


i 
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She highest things of 
ite are within the reach 


| \& of all who are wisely 
| provided with Rupifoam 
anda brush. This cleansing 
antiseptic dentifrice insures 
_-sound, beautiful teeth and 
fragrant breath. This means 

~ health. purity. refinement: 
ieential qualities for success. 


UBIfOAN 
Rue Y lift toward 
better living ser, 

Z5 CENTS EVERYWHERE “tire” 
hires: EWHOVT & Co, Lowell Nass: i 


Study 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and edu- 


LET ME SELL 


cators. Experienced and competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. Three courses — Prepara- Yo u r Pat e n t 
tory, Business, College. Prepares for practice. 

Law Will better your condition Booklet explaining how mailed 
and prospects in business. FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
Students and_ graduates ence Patent Sales exclusively 
everywhere. Full particu- i 


If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


SQUABS 


breeders. 


lars and special offer free. 
The Sprague Correspondence 


School of Law 
Home 456 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


SOCKS ] Ac Double Toe ! 


Double Heel !! 
Exceptional Value!!! 

All sizes. Sold in boxes of 8 for $1.00 
STEVENS SOCKS, Box 41, Madison Sq., N. Y. City 


How we raise and prepare squabs 
for market; prices, profits, care of 
Details of management in one of the most per- 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York 


Closing-Out Sale 


of the 


Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare and 
in that time we have distributed three large and entire 
editions of the work through our Library Club, The past 
is a record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the 
work is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase 
another edition were we able to secure it at previous figures. 
But we are unable to make satisfactory terms with the 
publisher, who intends to sell the books through agents at 
the full price, so we reluctantly announce this as posi-= 
tively the last of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


pooks At Sheet Prices 


Books 


We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edition 
which are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our in- 
spector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, 
so we will close them out for what they are worth to us 
with their covers torn off. 


No Other Edition Contains 


TOPICAL INDEX: By means of 
8 whichthe reader can find any desired 
passage in the plays and poems. 

CRITICAL COMMENTS, explain- 
ing the plays and characters; selected 
from the writings of eminent Shake- 
sperean scholars. 

GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH 
PLAY, so that you do not have to turn 
to a separate volume to find the mean- 
ing of every obscure word. 


TRAM inigonemaigges . 


and critical notes for the student or 
scholar. 

ARGUMENTS, giving a full story of 
each play in interesting, readable prose. 

STUDY METHODS, consisting of 
study questions and suggestions, —the 
idea being to furnish a complete college 
course of Shakesperean study. 

LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. 
Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 
Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- 

TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explan- guished Shakesperean scholars and 
atory notes for the general reader critics. 

THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
—a play to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful 
plates in colors and 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 
7 x 5 inches—just right for easy handling. The work is sold 
through agents at $42.00. WE OFFER THIS FINAL END 
OF A LARGE EDITION AT $23,00 to close them out. 


FREE—For 5 Days 


. E. P. 
Nothing that wecan say about the Booklovers’ 2-10-'06 
can be as convincing as a personal examina- sas 
tion of the books. We will send you the set Q Sonben on 
transportation prepaid —allow you ample (<3) NEW YORE 
time for its examination and if for any gz ; 

° < Bad of a & Please send on 
reason it fails to give you satisfaction Siacoatstanae 
you may return it at our expense. No paid, set of Bool- 

lovers’ Shake- 


deposit is required—and you incur 
neither risk nor expense—norare you 

under obligation to purchase unless - cial price OS aan Bs 
thoroughly satisfied. All you need Wn Bie gi ai within Wie dees 
to do is to fill up and return the after receipt of books and 
accompanying coupon. $2.00 a month. thereafter for 


- 11 months. Ifitis mr satis- 
actory, I am to notify you 
SIEGEL COOPER CO. 

New York 


without delay and hold the set 
subject to your order. Title to 

We employ no agents. The 

Library Club transacts 


the books to remain in Siegel 
Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 

all its business by corre- 

spondence. 
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biuding, at your spe- 
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40 Dainty Volumes 


Iilustrated in Colors 


ye Address 
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[Patent Pending] 


The Improved 
Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anything, from the finest piece of lace to the 
heaviestblanket, withouttearingathreador 
breakingabutton. Infact, there isnothing 
in the way of washing which can be done by 
hand or with any other machine which can- 
not be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine, These consist of : 
1,a Movable Wringer Stand, which brings the 
wringer directly over the tub, so that all the water 
falls back into the tub, instead of on the floor, (The 
wringer need never be taken off.) 2, the Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water 
from splashing over. This is merely raised up and 
leaned back against the handle, so that all the suds 
must drain into the tub. 8, the Extension Stand 
holds the basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a 
level with the machine, so that the clothes cannot fall 
on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No 
Iron Post runs through the machine to rust and 
stain or tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the Acme, 
all described in detail in our little booklet entitled 
“Wash-day Comfort.’’ ‘This is free for the asking. 
May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 
the name of the dealer in your town who handles the Im- 
proved Acme Washer. You can see the machine at his 
storeand learn all about it before you buyit. If you buy it, it 
is with the understanding that any time within 30 days, if the 
machine is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will do this cheerfully 
and readily, because our guarantee to him protects him 
against loss. Yourisk nothing but a two-cent postage stamp 
to mail us your letter. 


Write To= day — evenif you are not just ready 


to buy or even try a machine; 

in that case let us send the little booklet —remember, it’s 
FREE — write to-day! Address 

ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 

2533 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Coat Shirt 


is areform in man’s dress. $1.50and upin white 
or exclusive color-fast fabrics. At leading stores. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Largest makers of shirts and collars in the world. 


WE TEACH TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY and put our graduates at 


work. Railroads write us 
daily for operators and furnish RAIL- 
ROAD PASSES TO DESTINATION. 
Expenses very low and students can 
=, earn their board. 40-page book 
‘ ®, telling about it—FREE, We 
sh pay railroad fare. 

Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Established 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 
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Oddities and Novelties |Californi q 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


DRIVING MOTHER 
AWAY—A GER- 
MAN SUGGESTION. 


ETHODS of 

vinegar-making 
bid fair to be revolu- 
tionized by the use of 
“pure culture” : 
yeasts. A German scientist has isolated the 
microbes of two kinds of yeasts admirable 
for the purpose, and proposes that they shall 
be put up in little bottles for sale to manu- 
facturers of the product in question. 

In the brewing of beer and ale pure yeasts, 
representing recognized and desirable spe- 
cies of fermentation-producing microbes, 
are employed; and it is argued that it is 
equally important in the making of vinegar 
to utilize selected micro-organisms to carry 
on the requisite processes, developing alco- 
hol and acetic acid. 

Up to the present time the customary 
way of making vinegar has been to add a 
small quantity of good old vinegar to the 
cider, grape-juice or other liquor that was 
to undergo conversion. This dash of old 
stuff will contain enough of the desired 
yeast to start the latter to growing in the 
fresh ‘‘must.’? Unfortunately, however, 
it is liable also to contain the microscopic 
plants which, multiplying, produce the 
scum called ‘‘mother.” 

This, of course, is undesirable; but still 
worse are the tiny ‘‘eels’”’ which are readily 
transferred, in the manner described, from 
old vinegar to new. These so-called eels are 
minute worms, half an inch or more in 
length, which live in the vinegar and render 
it unsuitable for human consumption. 
Their eggs are so tiny as to be blown about 
by the wind, and sometimes in this way, 
doubtless, they get into fresh ‘‘must.”’ 

The German scientist referred to main- 
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tains that his yeast cultures produce vinegar - 


that is perfectly clear, of good color, with 
sufficient acidity and of satisfactory ‘‘bou- 
quet.” This last quality, which is due 
chiefly to volatile ethers, is not less impor- 
tant in vinegar than in wine. 


WELL-TRAINED OYSTERS— CAREFUL 
CULTURE PRODUCES THE BEST SORT 
IN THE SHORTEST TIME. 


HE State of New Jersey is attacking the 
problem of oyster culture on scientific 
principles, and is making experiments 
which, from this point of view, are far ahead 
of any hitherto undertaken with a practical 
purpose in this country. 

The enormous oyster product of the 
United States is as yet only a wild crop, 
but in the not-distant future the areas of 
estuary and tidal river-bottom that yield 
it will be subjected to as systematic a cul- 
tivation as any arable land. In that day 
the annual oyster harvest of the Chesapeake 
will be, perhaps, 350,000,000 bushels—a 
quantity equal to its total output for the 
last fifty years. 

Eventually, oyster culture in this coun- 
try will be under as thorough control as 
fish culture is to-day. Already oyster seed 
is produced on a large scale in what might 
be called a semi-artificial way in Long 
Island Sound, by planting shells to catch 
the ‘‘spat”’; but thisis a primitive method. 
At the oyster experiment station which 
New Jersey has established a special study 
is being made of means whereby the eggs of 
the female oyster may be taken, fertilized, 
and hatched in water of proper tempera- 
ture, density and degree of saltness. 

It is entirely conceivable that in the 
future oysters hatched in this manner may 
be reared to thumb-nail size in shallow 
inclosures, to which the tides are admitted, 
and supplied in numbers practically un- 
limited to growers, who will thus be re- 
lieved of the necessity of bothering with that 
part of the business. Up to the present 
time, however, the best method discovered 
is to place stacks of tiles (each one a half- 
cylinder) just below the level of low tide, 
to afford resting-places for the baby bi- 
valves in the swimming stage. They fasten 
themselves to the tiles in great numbers, 
beginning thereupon to develop shells, and, 
when they have had time to grow a bit, they 
are scraped off and utilized as seed for 
planting. 
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This method is 
practiced on an ex- 
tensive scale in 
Europe, but not as 
yet in the United 
States. Over there 
the up-to-date cul- 
turist puts his young 
oysters into rearing 
cases (flat boxes with top and bottom of 
wire net), sometimes packing them side by 
side as thick as they will go. The boxes are 
placed in shallow water, each one standing 
on short legs, and, as fast as the oysters 
become too crowded, some of them are re- 
moved to fresh cases. They grow rapidly, 
are protected from all enemies, and are, 
every one of them, when sent to market, 
perfect in shape—a point which some day 
will be regarded as of importance by 
American epicures. 


GRAFT’S THE THING— How Ir Is Em- 
PLOYED IN TEACHING NATURE How TO 
SPROUT. 


ya SINGLE plant, at a recent flower ex- 
hibition, was shown bearing a dozen 
different varieties of chrysanthemums—a 
freak produced, of course, by skillful graft- 
ing. It seems wonderful to think that this 
method of dealing with plants, for the per- 
petuation of varieties, has been known only 
within very recent times, the first sugges- 
tion that such a thing might be done being 
offered (though he had no thought of a prac- 
ticable means) by the philosopher Bacon. 

At the present time nothing is thought of 
growing half a dozen kinds of fruits on one 
tree—though, of course, there are limita- 
tions. Peaches, nectarines and almonds 
can be produced on the same tree; and so 
likewise may early, medium and late apples 
(not to mention crabapples), so as to secure 
a crop through a long season. 

Just how and why it is that a graft pro- 
duces only the particular variety of fruit 
yielded by the plant from which it was 
taken, nobodyisabletosay. Butthehered- 
itary tendencies seem to be contained in 
the vegetative part, and a little twig is 
enough to carry them. The twig is new. 
On the other hand, the seed represents an 
inheritance that goes back through thou- 
sands of years, and so, when it is put into 
the ground and sprouts, it tends to revert 
to the primitive type. 

A novel achievement in this line is the 
utilization of a wild eggplant of Porto 
Rico by grafting upon it our own culti- 
vated eggplant. The wild variety in ques- 
tion is a poor thing, yielding only a small 
fruit, but, used as a ‘‘stock,”’ it serves 
admirably, giving hardiness to its civilized 
congener. 


PAINTING THE LILY—NATURE’S PAL- 
ETTE HoLpDS ONLY THREE COLORING 
SUBSTANCES. 


Ree investigations have shown that 
for all fruits and flowers only three 
coloring substances arefurnished by Nature. 
One of these is the familiar ‘‘chlorophyll,”’ 
which paints the beans and peas, the water- 
melon and the leaves of the trees so vivid a 
green. Another is ‘‘xanthophyll,’’ which 
exhibits its intense yellow in the carrot, for 
example. The third is ‘‘erythrophyll,” 
which shows its rich red in the beet. The 
last two are only modified ‘‘chlorophyil,” 
however. Butit is quite wonderful to realize 
that all of the varied hues of flowers and 
fruits are due to these three substances, 
mixed in different proportions. 

Beets contain enormous quantities of 
“erythrophyll”’ (as might be judged from 
their intense redness), and their juice was 
formerly employed to some extent as a 
coloring agent. But vegetable dyes, which 
were extensively used in earlier days, have 
the disadvantage of lacking permanency. 
There are some exceptions, it is true—such 
as indigo, which is a definite chemical com- 
pound stored in the plant; and the same 
may be said of madder. Turmeric and 
saffron, too, yield important pigments, 
which are commonly utilized for dyeing. 

Several kinds of dyes, by the way, are 
obtained from trees. In the South the 
brown juice of ‘‘butternut’’ bark is used to 
this day for staining cloth. 
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You can play out of doors , 
every day in the year at 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 


The World’s most equable Climate. A new pleasure for 
every day. Golf and incomparable seaside strolls. 


THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside 


California’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and modérn | 
comfort, Orange Blossoms and golden fruit everywhere, 


THE CASA LOMA, Redlands 


Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. 
hotel in a model town, in a model climate, 


THE HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena 


Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in Art and 
Nature, A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown, | 


THE RAYMOND, Pasadena 


On a foothill summit, facing mountain and valley. On 
every side an inspiring view. Where every sense is gratified, 


THE MARYLAND, Pasadena , 
Pasadena’s home hotel. Openallthe year Amid these 
beautiful surroundings, Italy and California join hands, 


THE ANGELUS, Los Angeles | 
Central, convenient, luxurious, Latest Eastern ideas 
joined with Western hospitality. Alladvantages ofacity, 


THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles | 
Los Angeles’ Newest Hotel in the heart of the city. Al] 
the advantage of experience. A welcome for everyone. 


THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles | 
Opens January 15th, 1906. A gem set insteeland marble, | 
meeting every demand of comfort and service. 


THE POTTER, Santa Barbara | 
The Scenic Seaside Hotel of the Pacific. Facing the famous | 
Santa Barbara channel. For all who want the best. 5) ' 


THE ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara | 
Where Tradition and Reality unite in perfect satisfac- | 
tion, Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission and peerless | 
Montecito. 


THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, Paso Robles 
Where sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and Hap- | 
piness ; most completely equipped Bath House on the | 
continent. | 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, Del Monte 


By the sea, near Old Monterey. Golf and all out-door | 
pleasures and countless flowers every day in the year. 


THE SEA BEACH, Santa Cruz 


On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is good. In 
a genial climate; close by the Big Trees; a wondrous | 
beach, | 


THE VENDOME, San Jose 
Embowered in Blossoms. In the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. Here the stage starts for the famous Lick 
Observatory. | 
THE ST. JAMES, San Jose 
Solid comfort for all who travel. ‘Mid orchard and city, 
On the way to the great Lick Observatory. a 


THE.CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 
The Homelike hotel of a city of travelers. A chef for) 
every palate, Inthe heart of the metropolis. © 

THE ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco a) 
Faces Union Square Park. The Hotelanswers every wailt, | 
its Information Bureau every question. 

THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco = | 
Aresting-place forthe World’s Tourists. Its palm garden | 


and sweet-voiced organ are known everywhere. a 
| 


Amodel_ 


Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels | 
for booklets and full information regarding this 


CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 


- ) 
New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pis, 25c-. | 
Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If 50, | 
you know that the etfect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and true 
to color? If not, you have not seen the best. Same 
with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. ts 
As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pkts. 
Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL 
RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also EY 
Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts,, WHITE, 
PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also i 
Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks f 
10 cts, SCARLET, WHIT, PINK, MAROON, YELLO! 
A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and : 
All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. y 
Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps | 
of Peas, and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bleom- 


all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 4 
Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of oa 


| 


—Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many plates— 
be mailed Free to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y- 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA 


talists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp! 
BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, Caliio 
for illustrated booklet. Department A. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our8 books for Inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stam 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab, 1869 | 
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e 
Saw Quality 
Ever examine fragments of steel under a micro- 


scope? Look at these two. They are magnified 
825 diameters. Both are fragments from Saws. 


The first is from an Atkins Saw. Note the fine, 
smooth texture. The steel is made up of mar- 
velously small, irregular particles that grip each 
other at every point. It is compact, tough and 
strong. That is what is accomplished by the Atkins 
secret process of tempering and hardening, one of 
the most valuable trade secrets in the world. 


The second is from a Saw put out by another maker 
under the ordinary tempering process. To the naked 
eye the steel looks all right, but under the microscope it 

is seen to be full of holes, hence its failure to hold a keen, 
clean cutting edge on the teeth; hence its liability to break 
or kink when bent by a crooked thrust. 

Look again at the first photograph and you will see at a glance 
why Atkins Saws are free from those troubles. 

‘Every mechanic should see THE NAME OF THE MAKER on tne tools that 


he buys. All Saws bearing the Atkins trade-mark are made by this Company— 
and the pride of the maker enters into every one of them. Accept no substitute. 


We make all types and sizes of Saws—each the finest of its kind. 


Atkins Saws, Saw Tools, Perfection Floor Scrapers, etc., are sold by all 
good hardware dealers. Catalogue on request. 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Saw Manufacturers in the World 
Factory and Executive Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Memphis, Atlanta and Toronto, Cart. 


Shown by the 
Microscope— 
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WRITE TODAY, MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


SEND 10 CENTS 


To cover postage and packing and I will mail to your 
address, postpaid, this splendid 


PRIZE COLLECTION 


—Radish, 17 varieties; Lettuce, 12 kinds; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varie- 
ties; 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs. 65 varieties in all. 


I Guarantee it to Please 
And with it I will mail, postpaid, my new beautiful, 
| instructive Seed and Plant Guide for 1906. It tells all 
about the best Seeds and Plants—a gold mine of in- 
| formation. The Prize Collection is worth many times 
. the price named. Send Today, Don’t Delay. 


H.W. BUCKBEE, *{::" *Kocxronp, tt. 


All the Way 


The California 
Limited runs 
daily; Chicago to 
Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San 
Francisco. For 
descriptive book- 
lets, address 
Passenger Dept., 


HE Industrial is a strong, pro- 
gressive,carefully managed savings 


A 


t Assets institution, under New York Banking Santa Fe System 
i $1,750,000 Dept. supervision, with an excellent Lines, Chicago. 
¢ reputation for reliability and prompt 

Surplus and Profits dealing, which handles savings ac- 


$150,000 counts from all over the country, in- 
cluding those of prominent clergymen, 


professional and business men —and 


A well known 
University of Chicago 
educator says of the 


alifornia Limited 


~W ould rather pay my 
fare on this train than 
| travel free on other roads. 


during 12 years has never paidless than 
5%. Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better advantage 
than most other banking institutions. 
We will pay 5% Per Year. Earnings 
reckoned for every day your money is 
left with us. Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
582 


WSONSBOOK =. 


matic story of Frenzied Finance, including 
3 pages of “‘ Lawson and His Critics,” in which 
he reveals the corruption of the Three Big Life 
Insurance Companies. At all book-stores, or 
nd $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgway- 
hayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 


On Approval, Freight 


J It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


With Portrait 


AUTOMOBILE 


try; 50, 


\. " s by ordering all of your 
e Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 


ghus. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
odicals mailed Free, Better write forit to-day. A postal will do. 
s J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


Engineering, Suite 6624 Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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users, drivers, repairmen, chauffeurs, 
and others wanted all over the coun- 
=o SS machines built this year in 
United States, affording great opportunities for men trained 
in this coming business; a small outlay per day will qualify 
you for good wages in this field, in which the demand is such 
that ability counts ahead of pulland length ofservice. For full 
particulars, including free lessonand ‘Dictionary of Motoring. 
Terms,” address, The Correspondence School of Automobile 


Paid | Estiont) 1.00 Boor" $1.75. 5h 
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the Seeredslron 4 Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 B. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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DONT LICK STAMEF: 


or envelope flaps; it isn’t sanitary —nor polite. 


Use the DAINTY MOISTENER 


Clean, ornamental desk appliance. _ Invaluable 
to currency counters. Nickeled 50c, Black 
Enameled 35c. Special price in quantities. Agents! 
Good side line. O’Neil Water Heater Mfg. Co. 

Dept. F, Peoria, Ill. 


City. 
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‘¢W HITEST ” 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


15c 


EACH (ROYAL 49) 


SLIP EASY BAND 


IF YOUR DEALER WON’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 


EMIGH & STRAUB, Dept. C.C., Troy,N.Y. 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 

Economical to use. 

It wears out only for 
your comfort and cleanli- 
ness. 
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Sold in every land. 
Clearing Sale 
. lypewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
1500 typewriters which have been used just 
enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 
Better than new. Shipped onapproval, 
free examination. 1000 new Vtstdle Sholes 
machines, built to sell for $95 — our price 
while they last, $45. 


Slight! 
Used a 


All Standard 
Makes Less 
Than ¥4 Price 


We rent all makes of machines for $3.00 a month and up. 


FREE 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO. 


catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 
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Acknowledged for over five years 
Model S, the new Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car: 


European practice. 
details. 


wheel base 106 inches, price $2250, with complete lamp and horn equipment. 


investigation. 


The Two-Cycle is the sensation of the ecane the only new thing in automobiles in five year 
Model L has two-cylinder, two-stroke cycle motor, developing 20 to 24 horse power, weight 1800 pou 


Invading the West in an 


“the best thing on wheels.” 


OLDSMOBI 


Style, speed and stability charac 
This car conforms in design to the most app: 
It sets new standards in quality of material and careful attention to manufact 
Model S has four-cylinder motor, developing 26 to 28 actual horse -power, weight 2200 pou 


wheel base 102 inches, price $1250, with complete lamp and horn equipment. 
is about automobiling » until you have ridden in The ‘Two-Cycle. 

Model B, our Standard Runabout, price $650, is furnished with either curved or straight dash. 
build the most complete line of Commercial vehicles on the market. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


MEMBER OF ASSOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


We invite one rer: 


You cannot know all t 


CATALOG COUPON 


Kindly send me information regarding cars checked. ITaminterested, 


Model B............ Model S............. Model L............ 
Delivery Cars Passenger Traffic Cars............ BSE OY ce 

Name ...-.06.. Sepravheess anuactcadiaeeTsktenct stnesyeteme sopen seh Faas seo inate te aeeeter te 
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CALENDAR COUPON 
' Enclosed find 10 cents, for which send your large Art 
Calendar (free from adver. tising and suitable Ton dr aming) 
Design by George Gibbs. py P. 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which have. MoToR TAL 
| magazine devoted to automobiling, sent to me for 


Name ..... 
A ddress 


-MOTOR TALK COUPON 
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The Creed of Nations—®».Ciprianc Castro 
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Most Interesting Furniture 
¥ Book Published 


Karpen 
Style Book 
Ge? ff % 
is Free 


for the 
Asking 


Why are Franklins the most economical of all 
motor cars ? 


Because they give not only the best kind of service; but they give it longest, at 
the lowest operating and maintenance cost; and they give it every day in the year. 


The kind of service Franklin cars give begins with an These qualities of Franklin cars give them genuine 
exceptionally efficient engine in which Franklin air-coo usable road ability far beyond that of any other cars of their 
creates the best-working temperature possil:le to obtain ina weight, rating or price. 
gas-motor cylinder; —a temperature that the Franklin aux- The great length of service rendered by Franklin 
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iliary exhaust constantly maintains by freely discharging | cars comes from the highest grade materials; and the most 
the hot gases of the explosion ; before the main valve opens; | suitable construction of every part; as indicated by the large 
‘ thus positively preventing back-pressure and over heating ; proportion of nickel-steel used; the sheet aluminum bodies ; 


and saving the power commonly lost through burnt and | the Hess-Bright ball bearings — most efficient, expensive and 
leaky valves. famous that are made; and similar features of strength and 
This service is continued through the Franklin oil- | durability throughout Franklin cars which extend their 
cushioned and oil-bathed clutch and transmission mech- | active usefulness far beyond the ordinary period. 
anism which delivers an extremely high percentage of The extremely low running expense of Franklin cars 
power to the rear wheels; and is further augmented by the | is due, first, to the high engine-efficiency which produces 
Franklin flexible wood sills and four full-elliptic springs | full power on remarkably small fuel consumption; next, to 
which absorb road shocks ; thus saving the power ordinarily the strong, simple, flexible construction which reduces re- 
lost through vibration; and making this power more fully | pair cost to the lowest terms; and thirdly, to the absence of 
available by permitting necessary speed over rough roads water-cooling apparatus; getting rid of its superfluous 
with perfect comfort to the occupants of the car | weight and thus tremendously cutting down tire bills. 


Karpen Renaissance 
Hall Chair in Leather 
No. 7762 


Karpen Renaissance 
Arm Chair in Tapestry 
No. 9371 


The final important item in the economy of Franklin cars is the fact that having 
no water about them they never can freeze. Their cost may be divided by 365 
working days in every year — And one day more in leap year. 


Contains 500 beautiful photo-engravings with prices, full description ofthe woods & 
and the upholstered covering used. It isthe only book ever printed for public circulatio: 
—thoroughly practical as a guide to buyers. It enlightens you on designs — tells you 
about styles, lays bare the unscrupulous practices of makers of shoddy furniture and 
gives you knowledge that you greatly need when selecting any article of Upholstered 
Furniture. It assists you in choosing the right articles for any purpose. By making 
selections from this book you have a choice from the largest line in the world. 


KARPEN Siti 
FURNITURE! 


In Fabrics ana Genuine Leather | 


For every room in the home and for every conceivable purpose covered in any fabric or genuine 
leather. Famed for its classical beauty, honest workmanship and enduring quality. The spring- 
work in Karpen Furniture is specified by the U. S. Government in all its Upholstery. 
Identify Karpen Furniture by the marks shown below. 
Write for the Name of a Dealer who will quote you a Special 
ANG e@ Discount on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture. Sold by 
the leading dealer in every town in the United States and guaran- 
Guaraniced teed to satisfy or money refunded without quibbling. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 


Write for the Franklin catalogue — At once the most sumptuous and most sensible motor book ever printed. 


Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices f. o. b. Syracuse. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M.A.L.A.M. 


Type G. Four-cylinder. reat Srl Go aa Shaft-drive. 1400 pounds, $1800. 


Upholstered 


Fucniture me Karpen & Bros, St. James Bldg., New York , 


CHIGAGO 
RAI 


Established 1880. World’s Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 
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Keen Kutter Quality tells in the actual use of the tool.. Keen Kutter 


Tools are not retired by an occasional knot or tough piece of mate- i 
a etet note : Be : : S : é ; HI} 10-INCH RECORDS. 4431 Preach aB 
rial. They are made to stand hard work and lots of it: They are Mi 4529. The Troubadour, by Sousa’s Band. Clie eee by Ae 


as good as new after poor tools have gone to the scrap heap. The ff i ' 4254 When the Harvest Moon is Shining om shag 
g } } 1450 saps Se Coppersmith, by Arthur Pryor's River, Tenor Solo by Byron G. Bevis i 


4546 I’m Dreaming of You, Duet by Collins and | 


e 4184 Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana. Harlan 
. H T -S “ x 
F 4552 Silver Heels, Two-Step by composer of  g599 In Dear Old Georgia, Haydn Quartet. 
4418 The Whistler and His Dog. 4567 nt Bowed Down, Solo by Al 
4578 Pretty Maiden Waltz, Xylophone Solo b x aes 
- ‘, r : . E é J il | Beieciloveda abeatllieniantiiedliedionerccore, 4572 pine te within the Cellar, Bass Solo 
brand covers a complete line of tools. In buying any kind of tool just | Ni 4424 Turkey in the Straw Medley, Banjo Solo. ‘egiieeees tee AREY Ue 
see that the name Keen Kutter is on it and you have assurance of full i} 4460 Twilight Shadows, Orchestra Bell Solo by oe ae lage Laughing Song 
satisfaction. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for iter Cheap, setbokcloammndl misice] (BelS sag ages : i 
36 years and are the best that brains, money and skill 1 pat eames eer Die: ae ‘Quart “chorus rorinne 
3 ‘ s ‘ ains, y and skill can produce. I 4580 My Irish Molly-0,TenorSoloby Harry Tally. Sisegercn teal TEL pepe 
Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Hammers, Hatch- i\) 4575 Will you Love me in December as you do in Quartet. 
ets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives | May? Tenor Solo with Quartet Chorusby 4229 The Yankee Doodl 
Saws, Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Razors, etc., and i] Hii Harry Macdonough and Haydn Quartet. Boy, by Billy 


write us and learn where to get them, Tool Booklet sent free. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” NAVATAOHTWRAEOAH Dealers! lall\over|\|America |sell\\Victor Talking | 
Trade Mark Registered. | Machines | |and|)/Records'/on||easy)|instaliments.||) Fill 
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Senora Castro 


yy ACCEDE to your request, conveyed to me 
| through General Ybarra, that I write some- 
thing — however little, because of my many 
uties—which would interest the readers of your 
mportant periodical, and which would treat of the 
wrogress of mundane events in the bosom of advanc- 
ng civilization. This task is really an agreeable 
ne, Imasmuch as it is undertaken for an ancient 
d renowned weekly magazine one hundred and 
eyenty years old, founded by the great Franklin, 
hich has always struggled in the civilizing task 
f bringing about a universal restoration in all its 
pects and progressive manifestations. And my sat- 
faction is all the greater as I, for my part, have 
leyer spared an effort—no matter how insignificant it might 
aye been — to contribute to this reciprocal attempt of nations, 
mmunities and families to bring about the happiness of the 
uman race through its intellectual and cultural development. 
T have thought, and I still think, that virtue, reason, justice and right know neither 
yundaries nor frontiers. This is the lesson taught us by the grandeur and perfec- 
ion of Creation, a reflection of the Creator Himself, in every manifestation of 
ature. A marvelous masterpiece, perfectly finished and faultless. 
Thbelieye that, because of this higher law, the future nations, in’ their orderly and 
ven progress, will bring about a true union and brotherhood among themselves, 
hich is only natural when we consider that the only absolute principle is God — 
70d who in His works is as colossal and infinite as are space and time, and who is 
T unity and all perfection! He falls, therefore, into sad, ridiculous and servile error 
ho, as an individual, as a component part of a whole, or as the ruler of a community, 
infringes this wise princi- 
ple which definitely con- 
stitutes the unity of the 
individual, the unity of 
the family, the unity of 
communities, and the 
unity of the universal 
This 


means unity of action, 
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concert of powers. 
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unity of purposes and 


unity of ideas. 

Thus it is that we see 
individuals, families, 
communities and nations 
which never accomplish 
anything, or at least pro- 
gress very slowly toward 
the fulfillment of their 
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destinies, they being a hindrance and an obstacle 
to the rapid completion and perfection of the work. 

We have seen, and we still see, although Jess 
frequently, wars between nation and nation, between 
community and community, between family and fam- 
ily, and between individuals, which, no matter how 
fruitful they may prove to be to one of’ the parties, 
always involve and cause retrogression, misfortune, 
and at times even violence and horrible crime! 

I have avoided and opposed war, both because of 
my judgment and because of my conyictions, and I 
have accepted it only when forced thereto by necessity. 

The method of averting war is very simple. — It 
is epitomized in the following doctrine: Respect and 
mutual consideration. 


Cipriano Castro 


If we look to history for a confirmation of 
the above principle, we see clearly that nearly all wars up to the 
present time have been caused by the ambition, by the violence, or 
by the rashness of one of the belligerent parties. We shall have 
done with war once and for all when, as I said before, the doctrine of unity in all 
things shall be sanctioned and enforced by the subduing and convincing influence of 
the strongest. I do not speak of brute force when I say the strongest, but of the force 
which convinces and persuades, of the force of reason, of justice, of right and of love. 
In truth, all this could be brought about by time and by man through a common 
doctrine or religion — that is to say, it should be universal, and it should supersede all 
the more or less presumptuous sects. Therefore, I now declare this universal religion 
to be that of honor and duty. This creed, well understood and taught, would establish 
universal equilibrium, and, in the course of time, would end by founding the union 
and the brotherhood of the human race 
I hope that the press, 
which its nature ° 
and universal character 


in the bosom of a perfected civilization. 
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exerts an influence on the 
great questions of the 
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most decisive, may prop- 
agate this idea until the 
solution of the great 
problem is reached: 
Union and 


of the human race on the 
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indissoluble basis of a uni- 
versal religion of honor 
and duty. ‘These are the 
ideals toward which the 
eminent Franklin inces- 
santly strove. 
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Arrayed on the Farther Side of the Styx in a Distinct Group, Along with the Shades of Black Horse Troopers, Stonewall’s Foot Cavalry, Stuart’s Horse, 
Alexander’s Artillery and Pickett’s Infantry, My Fancy Sees a Dead Phalanx of Ebony “Uncles” 


to describe slavery as it existed in 

the average slave-holding establish- 
ment of Virginia up to the time when 
slavery was abolished. From my knowl- 
edge of conditions as they existed in the 
States to the south of Virginia, I am sat- 
isfied that, as arule, the relations between master and slave 
in South Carolina, Georgia and the Gulf States were not so 
intimate nor so affectionate as in the Old Dominion, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Northern Alabama. 
Kentucky and Northern Alabama were more like Virginia 
than any other section. The former was Transylvania 
County, Virginia, until it was erected into a State, and the 
people were, for the most part, Virginians. North Alabama 
was almost a colony of Virginians transplanted with their 
slaves and other belongings in the “‘flush times” of Ala- 
bama, and the people of that section cherished and main- 
tained almost intact the mode of life which they had known 
in Virginia before their departure. North Carolina has 
always paid to Virginia that sincerest form of all flattery, 
“imitation,” and Tennessee occupied much the relation 
to North Carolina that Kentucky did to Virginia. 

In the sections just mentioned, slavery was as tolerable 
an institution as any kind of slavery can be. But in the 
States bordering on the Gulf, or with ports on the South 
Atlantic, an appreciable proportion of the slaves were 
either imported African negroes or their immediate de- 
scendants. Then, too, Mississippi and Louisiana were the 
terror of slave evil-doers. A bad or vicious slave in the 
border States was apt to be sold to negro-buyers who con- 
stantly traversed that section looking for slaves for the 
rice, sugar and cotton plantations of the South. 

But the conditions referred to above tended to make 
the slaves of the far South as a class inferior to those in 
the border States both in intelligence and in morals. One 
may still see, in traveling through these sections, the per- 
manent effects of these antecedents. A party of blacks on 
a public conveyance in Virginia or Kentucky will usually 
be found to be quiet, self-respecting and unobtrusive. If 
they should become demonstrative in any way, it would 
be by religious singing, perhaps. Not so in the Southern 
States. Wherever the blacks assemble, as, for example, 
on a Mississippi steamboat, they will be found noisy, ob- 
streperous, profane and strongly inclined to card-playing 
and ‘‘shooting craps,’’ and they are much more addicted 
to carrying firearms than the blacks in the old States. 

I have often heard my father say, after something over 
a year’s service on the Carolina and Florida coast in the 
Civil War, that never, until then, had he realized the con- 
dition of slavery as it existed on the Sea Islands and the 
coast of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. According 
to him, many of the negroes there were either original 
importations from Africa, or little removed from their 
savage progenitors, either in intelligence, morals or even 
in appearance. They spoke an incomprehensible lingo, and 
many of them actually did not know the names of their 
own masters. Their food and appearance were almost as 
primitive as that of African savages, and the patriarchal 
features of the institution, which we farther to the North 
had always looked upon as a necessary accompaniment of 
slavery, were singularly lacking. 

For example, riding one day with an educated gentleman 
and charming host a short distance below Charleston, 
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South Carolina, my father and his companion met a frowsy, 
half-clad; wild-eyed and untamed savage. The man could 
not speak or understand English. The South Carolina 
gentleman could only communicate with him in some. sort 
of jabbering patois, and even in this it was with consider- 
able difficulty that the negro was made to understand that 
he was asked whose slave he was. He answered, ‘Massa 
——’s.”’ That was the name of the gentleman himself, 
who seemed amused that he did not know his own slave, or 
that the slave did not know him. The man was working 
upon one of his master’s distant plantations under an 
overseer or manager. The master’s residence was at a more 
salubrious place, and he visited his plantations so seldom 
that he had no personal acquaintance with his slaves. 

These conditions were as well known to the Northern 
conquerors of the South as to the Southerners themselves, 
and the surprising thing about the post-bellum legislation 
on the subject of the slaves is that, with full knowledge 
of the utter incapacity of the great masses of Southern 
slaves to think or to act intelligently on a question so 
grave as that of government, the triumphant North should 
have imagined it possible, even while it was acting under 
the excitement of deep passion, to bestow the franchise 
on such a people with any hope that they might exercise 
it intelligently, or with any expectation that the whites 
of that section would allow them to enjoy it in such a 
way as to dominate them. That was the inevitable effect 
of the honest and free exercise of the franchise by the 
negroes, for they were, numerically, a majority of the com- 
munity, and if they had been permitted to exercise the 
franchise as it was bestowed, negro supremacy throughout 
all that section was certain. 

At first a show of force was made to guarantee to them 
the unrestrained enjoyment of this franchise. The force 
sent there was white. But it was not long before the influ- 
ence of race prejudice was such that the very whites who 
were sent to protect the negroes, and see that they were 
permitted to vote, joined with their fellow-whites in the 
Southern States to help them in cheating the negro. This 
section acquired double the representation in Federal affairs 
it had theretofore enjoyed by computing the negroes as 
electors; but this increase of representation did not enure 
to the benefit of the negro and gave to the whites the ab- 
normal Federal representation which has been the cause of 
so much complaint in the North ever since it was bestowed 
by the North. 

In a very few years, as war prejudices subsided, while 
race prejudices survived, the authorities in Washington 
grew less and less strenuous in their demands for the equal- 
ity of the negro, and by 1877, when the electoral votes of 
Louisiana and South Carolina became necessary to the 
great Republican party in order to seat the Republican 
contestant for the Presidency, that noble,party, with its 
high professions of equality and all its boasted record of 
friendship for the negro, traded him off as coolly as ever a 
slave-owner sold him, and delivered him into the hands 
of the white man in the States of South Carolina and 


Louisiana, in return for the electoral 
votes of those two States. 

In the days of slavery there was a 
distinct aristocracy among the American 
slaves, but that aristocracy is as dead as 
slavery itself, and there is nothing to 
replace it. It died with and is just as 
dead and unreplaced as the vaunted Southern white 
aristocracy, of which one hears so much and sees so little 
nowadays. One who was acquainted with the real aris- 
tocracy of white and black, if there were such things, finds 
much to amuse him in the spurious aristocracy of the 
present. The claims of certain Southern white people to 
be representative of the old Southern gentility are 
enough to make many an old white-cravat patrician turn 
in his grave and groan, and if the real negro aristocrat of 
the days of slavery could but see the modern negro aristoc- 
racy, which is graded on the per cent. of white blood in the 
veins of its possessors, it would make him burst the brass 
buttons off his waistcoat in swelling indignation. 

The dead and extinct guild or caste of black aristocrats, 
lords, nabobs and tyrants over black and white alike, was 
the Southern slave butler, or ‘‘dining-room servant,” as 
he was then called. Arrayed on the farther side of the 
Styx in a distinct group, along with the shades of black 
horse troopers, Stonewall’s foot cavalry, Stuart’s horse, 
Alexander’s artillery and Pickett’s infantry, my fancy sees 
a dead phalanx of ebony ‘‘Uncles.” The soldiers moyed 
in gallant companies, their mastery disputed at every step 
and their end a blaze of glory. The butlers ruled as sole 
despots over little undisputed worlds, wielding a powel 
which no one questioned, and fell by a stroke which, in 
the effort to elevate them, annihilated them. 

However welcome theoretical freedom may have been 
to them when it came, the last one of them lived to realize 
in bitterness that emancipation stripped them of theil 


-dignities and citizenship destroyed their power; that when, 


at the end of the great struggle, their masters fell, they fel 
also beneath the structure that was pulled down. There 
were many pitiable spectacles consequent upon the great 
social upheaval of the Civil War, but none more pathetic 
than that of the ancient family butler cast adrift, much in 
the plight of that broken-down race-horse described as 
‘“‘worthless for work, expensive to keep, and too valuable 
to kill.” 

Time has nearly leveled the pile of rubbish left where the 
palace of slavery fell. Let us try to reconstruct in fancy on¢ 
of the pillars that stood at its hospitable, ever-open door 
way, and in doing so let us drop generalities and descend 
to particulars. 

When I was a child every family of any consequence 
had in its domestic establishment one individual known 
as the dining-room servant. I have described our own 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say of him here that his power and 
importance were second only to those of the head of the 
house, and that he was much more ever-present and ex- 
acting in his demands than the only persons in the world 
whom he admitted to be his superiors—his master and his 
mistress. 

One of the earliest stories I recall related to a confiden- 


_ tial talk between one of these worthies and his mistress, 


the widow of the master who had but recently depa 
this life. Colonel , an esteemed neighbor of ours, ha 
been gathered to his rest, full of years and full of honors. 


was not strictly a godly man, having been 
of the good things of this life, and given, 
der provocation, to strong expletives. 

nele Levin was his butler, devoted to his 
on, and cherished his memory with great 
rence. Uncle Levin was a strict church- 
mber and had often been shocked by his 
er’s indulgence in profanity and occasion- 
by his inclination to strong drink. Not- 
standing these slight defects, he believed 


rid, and, as we shall see, the subject of his 
ster’s future state had caused him anxious 
aught. After the Colonel’s death, Mistress 
secluded herself during her period of mourn- 
but the time came when she felt that her 
rit would be soothed and comforted by at- 
dance at church, for she, too, was a godly 
man. She wished to go first to the sanctuary 
ly as possible alone, and she chose on this 
sion to be driven there by Levin, whom she 
ew to be nearer to her husband than any 
person but herself. Accordingly the ‘‘lit- 
carriage’’ was ordered on the following 
lay. There was always a big carriage and 
tle one, and Levin was the driver. It was 
trying drive. It was the first time she had 
den over the old familiar spots alone since 
ie departure of her husband. Levin sat on 
the front seat and she on the back. He had too 
much regard for her grief to intrude upon it 
while she wept in silence. After a while she 
/found relief in communing with her husband’s 
trusted friend. 
“Ah, Levin,” said she, wiping her tears away, 
“every spot reminds me of him.”’ 
_ “Yes’m,” said Levin, sure that this opening 
sentence would be followed by others. 
' “Levin, we never had a friend like him,”’ said 
‘the widow mournfully. 
“No’m, dat we didn’t. Nobody else never had 
‘no friend like him, nuther!” 
“Levin,” said his mistress, ‘‘we shall soon 
join him in Heaven.” : 
_ “Yes’m,” said Levin, but there was a doubt 
‘implied in Levin’s tone, for he was a conscien- 
| Gqus man, and the jealous love of the mistress 
‘detected the doubt. 
' “Levin, don’t you believe your master’s soul 
‘is in Heaven?” she asked. _ 
-“Thope so, Missus,” said Levin, reaching for his whip and 
flicking a fly from the rump of the old speckled gray. 

“Don’t you know so?” said she, in anxious inquiry, her 
voice rising as if to force him to reassure her. 
| “No’m,” said he; ‘‘’cos ole Marster cussed powerful 
sometimes.”’ — 

_ “Oh, Levin, you will break my heart!’ said she. ‘‘ You 
don’t think your master’s gone to Hell, do you, Levin?”’ 
| “Oh! no, ma’am!”’ was the vigorous reply, ‘‘dat he ean’t. 
No sech man as Marster ever went to Hell.”’ 

“Then he must be in Heaven,” she protested. 
you think so?” 

“Well, Missus,”’ said Levin, rubbing his chin with the 
‘back of his glove, ‘‘I has thought of it a great deal sense ole 
Marster died. I know he didn’t go to Hell—but I don’t 
*xactly see how he got into Heaven.” 

_ “Then where is he?’ exclaimed the desperate widow 
appealingly. 

_ “Well’m, if you ax me, I will tell you. I believe dat, 
fura man like Marster, dar is a place called Lincumpinch, 
which is not ’xactly Heaven, but nex’ do’ to Heaven, whar 
folks dat is good can go, and cuss a little, and take a drink 
occasionally, and be happy.” 

I was about eleven years old when my sister was en- 
‘gaged to be married, and I was made the bearer of many 
love-notes to her fiancé. His parents were a fine old pair 
of Presbyterians who lived in a great brick mansion at 
‘the corner of Fifth and Main Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 
‘They were wealthy, and their house was the model of a 
Presbyterian palace. Every red brick in it looked as if it 
had been washed. The iron railings around the yard were 
painted three or four times a year. The grass was cut as 
‘smooth asacarpet. The magnolia trees stood on the lawn 
in exact cultivated circles. The marble portico steps and 
approach to the house were as spotless as table linen, and 
the Corinthian pillars on the porch gleamed so with white 
paint that it hurt my eyes. The front door was of solid 
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Haughtiness, Contempt, Rage and Impatience 
Played Around His Countenance Like 
the Dancing of Flames 


mahogany, and the brasses were bright enough for reflect- 
ors. Every time anybody entered or left the place the 
servants appeared and wiped away the footprints. 

On a snowy day I landed on the Presbyterian marble 
porch, whistling with the joy of prospective recompense, 
and muddy as a retriever. The billet-doux I bore had 
been dropped in the snow about three times, and was 
filthy from association with unorthodox companionship in 
my overcoat pocket. I rang the bell furiously, for I had 
other business to attend to on a neighboring hillside. 
Slowly and deliberately the portals opened to me and there 
stood as fierce an ogre as ever glowered upon me. It was 
the ancient butler, a taffy-colored mulatto in blue dress- 
coat and yellow nankeen waistcoat. He was old and 
stiff. His kinky hair had been brushed until it was almost 
straight. His stock kept his head as stiff as a ramrod. 
Thesilver waiter in his hand looked as cold as his bloodshot, 
over-fed eyes. His crabbed, pursed mouth under a scrub 
mustache, and short ear-whiskers, added to his fierce ap- 
pearance. He was stiff and gouty in every joint, but held 
the position of a rheumatic drill-sergeant. He had evi- 
dently expected company, and had assumed his company 
manners; but the transformation in his manner at sight of 
me desecrating his sacred marbles was something inde- 
scribable. Haughtiness, contempt, rage and impatience 
played around his countenance like the dancing of flames. 

““What you come up 


my marble steps for?” ye ~ 


said he. ‘‘Look at de 
dirt you done put all “ 
over de place! Why q 
didn’t you come roun’ to = 
de side gate?”’ These / 
exclamations were fired / 

at me withan intonation 

which written words \ 

cannot convey. 
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Ordinarily I was not timid, but he wilted me. 

“T got a mind to give you a good lam- 
bastin’,”” said he, as he grabbed my dirty 
missive. He looked at it with scorn and said: 
“Dis here’s a purty kind of a letter to give to 
a gentleman! You clear out from here an’ 
don’t you never come to dis front door agin; 
you hear?”’” And with that he slammed the 
door in my face and departed, much to my 
relief. I thought myself fortunate that I 
wasn’t kicked down the steps. 

The young pair whose love-making I aided 
were soon married, flew away from the old 
nest and settled upon a plantation of their 
own in the valley of the upper James. I was 
a little too precocious to be improved by city 
life, and my parents sent me to live with them 
in the country and have the benefit of a 
country school presided over by a Presbyterian 
preacher in a little country church. The farm 
of my brother-in-law and sister was new; 
their house was new; all the servants were 
new, and their dining-room servant ‘‘Tom”’ 
was both new and ‘‘fresh.”” They paid $2500 
for him! He was represented to be the 
greatest living butler, and for a while it 
appeared as if there was no mistake about it. 
He was a handsome young mulatto, repre- 
sented as thoroughly trained and sold for no 
fault, but because of his owner’s death. He 
was the quickest and brightest servant I ever 
saw about a house. 

The glories of Tom as a model dining-room 
servant were soon noised abroad. The lights 
of Uncle Charles, Uncle Sam and Sam, the 
cherished majordomos of our neighbors, all 
paled before the wonders of our Tom. 

Besides his other accomplishments, Tom 
was a persuasive trader. His real forte would 
have beenasacommercialtraveler. Healways 
had on hand an abundant stock of rings, 
watches, razors and the like, which he sold or 
traded at every opportunity. So great was 
his talent as salesman that he persuaded me, 
at the age of twelve, that I had a stiff beard, 
and induced me to part with all the spare cash 
I had—it was accumulated to buy powder and 
shot—for a very indifferent razor. 

Tom’s strenuousness in certain lines de- 
tracted somewhat from his general popularity 
on the plantation, but he understood how to ingratiate 
himself thoroughly with his master and mistress, and for 
a while they felt sure they had acquired ‘another Uncle 
Henry like the old chief at the home of their parents, 
with the additional advantage of youth and good temper. 
But alas for the vanity of human hopes! By the end of a 
year Tom had repeatedly given evidence of a passion for 
strong drink. 

Tom, after several warnings, fell from grace in a most 
uproarious spree, during which, developing murderous 
tendencies, he chased Aggie, the cook, around the house 
with a garden-rake, and raised a hubbub in his race to a 
finish which nearly frightened his young mistress into a 
spell of illness. It took half a dozen stout farm hands to 
overpower him, and, as this was not his first or second or 
third offense, it was not long before the fallen monarch was 
wending his way to New Orleans. 

It is restful to turn from contemplation of Tom’s 
strenuous career to that of dear old Uncle Charles, the 
beloved guardian of the household of our nearest neigh- 
bors, the Seddons. 

That was a charming home. Mr. Seddon was a lawyer 
by profession, had been a Member of Congress, and was 
afterward Secretary of War of the Confederacy. He wasa 
man of great refinement, good education, considerable 
experience in public affairs, and wealthy, but a confirmed 

invalid—so delicate that he had been 

forced to abandon the activities of 

city life and establish himself in the 

country at Sabot Hill. His wife was 

a the beautiful, charming, brilliant 

Sallie Bruce, one of the large family 

of that name in Halifax County. 

Her sister Ellen, another famous 

belle, was married to James M. 

: Morson, and lived in great luxury 

ae on the adjoining plantation, Dover. 
(Concluded on Page 15) 
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HONEST DOLLAR 


How They Still Can be Made 


ARLY last century 

HK | a sarcastic gentle- 

man on the other 

side of the water remarked 

that he always thought of 

the American seaboard as 

one vast, interminable 

counter. The observation was not meant in any flattering 

sense; and there was something in it which made Americans 
take it with uncommon bitterness. 

But the question might have been asked: Is a counter 
of its own nature an ignoble thing? Need it represent what 
is ‘‘smart”’ and tricky and oily-fingered? Or, like every- 
thing else in the material world, can it of necessity possess 
only those qualities which are lent to it by the spirit of 
man? When Cambronne, standing in that last square at 
Waterloo, was called upon to lay down his arms, he did not 
strike his breast and cry: ‘‘The Old Guard dies, but never 
surrenders!’’ That was put into his mouth by a bleating, 
lady’s-book poet. He emitted a single word, an expression 
not only vulgar, but “‘low vulgar” —and in the vocabulary 
of Frenchmen there has been a halo about it ever since! 

Therefore it might have occurred to our grandfathers 
that there was hope also for the counter. And in May, 
1835, at Conway, Massachusetts, there was born an indi- 
vidual who was to do things with that counter which had 
never been done before. 

Marshall Field, like so many of his kind, came of good, 
tough, Yankee-farmer stock. His father was reckoned a 
“hard driver”; but if he worked the lad at home, he gave 
him not only a common-school education, but also several 
years in the academy at Amherst. Then, when he was 
seventeen, he put him into the Pittsfield general store. 

Deacon Davis, the keeper of that emporium, was a very 
short time in deciding that his new clerk ‘‘would not make 
a merchant in a thousand years.”’ What young Field re- 
plied to that we do not know. He was always reticent 
enough. But he probably had his own thoughts. In any 
ease, we find him staying with the Deacon until he was 
twenty-one. Then he drew his savings from the bank and 
took the big road for Chicago. 

He used to say, later, that every man has two educations: 
one which he receives from others, and a second—more 
important—that he gives himself. We know little about 
those Pittsfield years; but we may take it for granted that 
before they were ended his second education had begun. 
For within four years after his arrival in Chicago he had 
reached business dignity as the junior partner in a big dry- 
goods house, Cooley, Wadsworth & Co. And:five years 
later we find him joining with two kindred spirits and 
launching forth independently. 

It is significant that Marshall Field’s partners—and 
partners do not come by accident—were Levi Z. Leiter 


Of Good, Tough, “Vn roan 
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and Potter Palmer. If to these names we add that of 
Philip D. Armour, we have Chicago’s “big four.”’ And just 
in this connection, it is worth saying that a barrel of non- 
sense has been talked about the intuition with which these 
men early recognized the illimitable possibilities of Chicago. 
Illimitable possibilities are not shiningly apparent in 
marshy land, and a shallow harbor, and a third-rate river 
to silt into it. They exist in human nerve and brain fibre. 
Metropolitan sites of unparalleled advantages are only less 
plentiful in America than boom-time real-estate offices. 
But when a group of men of a joint and several trading 
ability to stagger the antique Phoenicians decide to peg 
down their tent in a given locality, you might as well begin 
to lay out your county buildings opposite, and give your 
rod-and-transit men instructions to leave lots of room for 
parks; for you will soon be face to face with the dangers of 
overcrowding. . 

Palmer was the eldest; he was already a kind of Ulysses 
among the retail merchants of Chicago. To him we can 
trace the so-called ‘‘Field principles” of making a store a 
public utility and convenience, of selling with the privilege 
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of exchange, and, in general, of giving Something for noth- 
ing. Leiter supplied an energy which flagged neither by 
day nor by night. Field, for his part, evinced three qual- 
ities sufficiently rare in the same person: a genius for or- 
ganization, a yearning for new things, and an eternal 
cautionintrying them. The triothrove from the beginning 

In 1867 Palmer’s health began to worry him. He pro- 
posed to the two younger partners that they should buy 
him out. They were to pay him what they could in cash, 
and give him their notes for the balance. At this time 
Field, at least, was still sleeping above the store, which 
does not bespeak any superabundance of ready 
money. But he was as eager as Leiter to grasp 
the opportunity. Now, one of the erroneous 
ideas regarding the man which have received 
very general credence is that he never gave a 
note. In the case of this retirement of Palmer, 
along with Leiter he gave some very large ones; 
and those notes had a series of painful and 
humiliating renewals. But in experience they 
paid Field interest for the remainder of his life. 
He made it the first principle of his financial 
existence to give no more. 

Having planted this shoot from the tree of 
wisdom, and beheld it already promising him 
: no uncertain shade and shelter, with his part- 

ner’s permission he proceeded to set forth a 

second sprout. And though, according to Field, 

it came from the same parent trunk as its pred- 
ecessor, for a long time it looked to Leiter horribly like a 
cutting from the deadly upas. They were doing a wholesale 
as well as a retail trade; and, as a wholesaler, Leiter had 
often imagined to himself a business paradise in which he 
could do all his paying on long terms, and always be paid 
himself in cash. Field, against all the arguments of reason 
and human nature, reversed this. He and his partner were 
to pay the cash, and their customers were to get the “‘time.”’ 
But, mark it, it was not to be ‘‘long time.’”’ It was to be 
shorter time than any of the other Chicago wholesalers were 
offering them! Could any departure be better calculated for 
the alienation of trade? We must remember, too, that at 
that time the small storekeepers of the West were about as 
cheerfully haphazard in the matter of meeting paper as has 
ever been a matter of gloomy record in the commercial 
agencies. In the opinion of Field & Leiter’s competitors, 
they needed encouragement. Field decided that he could 
best offer them encouragement by making his firm able, 
through its cash buying, to put them in goods at prices 
never listed before; and then to insist that a bargain was 
a bargain. Thence, in the course of things, failures ensued 
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—which failures might | 
otherwise have been 
staved off for a year or 
two. And after that an 
influence for good business - 
methods—for prudence 
and forehandedness and 
punctuality — began to make itself felt from the Mississippi _ 
to the Pacific. It extended itself with the extension of 
what was to be vastly the greatest business ever done 
upon this or any other continent. And it is the standing 
legacy of the mighty Chicago house to-day. Sometime a 
chapter of the country’s commercial history will be written 
under the heading: ‘‘Sixty Days Net.” 

As for the reflex action of the departure upon the imme- 
diate fortunes of Field & Leiter, by 1870 they “were 
making an annual turnover”’ of $8,000,000. And although 
in the great fire of the ensuing year, by the failure of certain 
insurance’ companies, they lost a clear million which t 
should never have lost at all, theirs was the only Chicago 
dry-goods company which had to ask for no extension of 
credit. So great an advantage, indeed, did this give them 
over all rivals that Field himself confessed that the fire 
might have been said to be a piece of great good fortune 
for them. 

While the engines were still playing on the embers, 
they opened up in the old car-barns on the corner of 
Twentieth and State Streets. They had—we have seen— 
always broken one of the “‘safe rules for trade”’ by doing 
both a wholesale and a retail business at the same time. 
Now the two were at any rate given separate housing. 
Upon the old State and Washington site went up that 
block-front structure which was to be for twenty years one 
of the Chicago landmarks. The wholesale business was 
given a block to expand in at Madison and Market. By 

1875 the annual retail trade had grown to $19,000,000—a 
figure surpassed only by A. T. Stewart’s famous house in 


New York. In 1881, the year in which Leiter retired, a 
“turnover’’ of $30,000,000 ended Stewart’s preéminence 
- forever. And the big Field ‘‘general staff”’ rejoiced like 


young lions who have not merely sought their prey, but 
have found it. 

Yet the proper business of this paper is with underlying 
principles, and not in the glorification of the outward de- 
tails which make them manifest. Nor must Leiter’s value 
to the partnership be passed over too glancingly. For he 
was steam-box, piston-rod and driving-wheel, all in one. 
But it was Field who gave the ‘‘power” its undreamed-of 
and measureless activities. 

In the first place, what was his chosen power? It was 
that of absolute honesty and fair dealing. On the surface 
this must seem the flattest of truisms. But is it? That 
type of storekeeping cleverness which, taking its standards 
from the thimblerigger, regards a customer as some one 
to be done, still survives most plentifully among us. Every 
town has its examples, and neither starvation nor bank- 
ruptcy can teach them anything. To my own knowledge, 
there is at least one very large and well-known store in New 
York where you may buy blankets for pure wool which 
turn out to be largely of very well-prepared cotton. One 
might, indeed, almost say that all stores divide into those 
believing that honesty pays and those believing it does not. 

Whether Marshall Field made honesty his rule merely 
because it paid we shall be in a position to judge better 
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r. For the present, a story told by Mayor Dunne 
may serve as some indication of how far the Field store 
aire in the end to carry its rule of rules. He was buying 
} an umbrella, and upon the end of the counter he noticed 
| several under a reduced-price card. The saleswoman ex- 
plained that they were damaged. The mayor picked up 
one which, in honesty, he had to inform her was not dam- 
_aged at all. Oh, but it must be! And she went over it, 
stick, ribs and covering, until she found a tiny place which 
| had been ripped and resewn. She pointed it out in tri- 
, umph/ It is a kind of triumph which, I venture to say, 
was signally uncommon in those good old days: of non- 
' advertising dignity, which, we are told to believe, possessed 

principles that our own pushful and aggressive days can 
‘never wot of. The principle that a clerk may misrepresent 
| to a certain extent ‘‘for the good of the firm”’ is hardly a 
modern one. Under the Field régime, the clerk who mis- 
represented once for the good of the firm, and was found 
_ out, never did it again—for the good of his own soul. 
| Now for some business 
i tenets in the regular, but 
narrower, acceptance of the 
| phrase. If Field paid cash, 
he saw, too, that he received 
his cash discounts. These 
_ discounts he deducted from 
his retail prices, and he con- 
sidered that they must al- 
ways give him one great 
advantage over his competi- 
tors. So they did, until his 
competitors began to go to 
school to him. 

In the use of money he 
guided himself at all times 
by this sweeping assump- 
tion: only that capital which 
is a man’s in absolute free- 
'dom can be of any actual 
value to him. The most 
speciously attractive of op- 
portunities could not induce 
Field to borrow. Fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of 
Chicago real estate, while he 
_ Possessed it, never knew a 

mortgage—and only those 
_who went through the hard- 
| time years with him can 
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| The goor of the Twponee changes our 
‘nature. . . . Let a man once taste of 
| that goor and he will be a Thug, though he 
know all the trades and have all the wealth 
| of the world. My father made me 
taste of that fatal goor when I was yet a 
_mere boy, and ij I were to live a thousand 
‘years I should never be able to follow any 
| other trade. -FERINGHEA the SUBADAR. 
SSUR-REDLY it is a gr-reat pleasure,” said Doctor 
F Bahbukanda softly, displaying a gleaming row of 
white teeth. ‘‘It is indeed my misfortune that we 
have not met here-to-fore. Colonel North is well known 
thr-roughout India.” 
_ “Glad to know you, Doctor,’’ responded North. ‘‘I recall 
/seeing you on the P. and O. Dock in Bombay the day I 
sailed. And I’ve a strong impression that I’ve run against 
you somewhere else, before that— Nepal, perhaps.”’ 
“It is hardly pr-robable,” replied the other, a shade less 
effusively. ‘Do you r-return soonly?” he added with 
seeming indifference. 
i “Yes, on Saturday,” answered the Colonel, lighting his 
agar and glancing around the room. 
4 “Ah-h—the Cedric? We shall, then, be ship compan- 
ions. I am myself sailing thereon.”’ 
“Ah,” politely echoed North. ‘‘Indeed.” He twisted 
his tawny mustache absent-mindedly. 
It was the very last place in the world for anything to 
happen —in the little upstairs pipe-room at the Yacht Club, 
| where Lhad dragged a few men equally bored by an inor- 
dinately stupid dinner farther up town. 
There were six of us all told—Ned Bellows, the ex- 
district attorney, Flandrau, Webb, Colonel North, Doctor 
| Bahbukanda, and myself. Afterward, in the light of what 
occurred, it seemed a bit strange that I should have chosen 
that particular room, furnished as it was after a whim of 
| the architect to resemble a small cabin on shipboard, witha 


| 


Dr. 


Note — It is true that, according to a Thuggee and Dacoity Report 
879, the number of registered Punjabi and Hindustani Thugs 
alive amounted to 344. But all of these had already been 
registered as such from 1852. It may, therefore, fairly be assumed 

nat none are alive now and that the whole fraternity may be con- 
€d as extinct.— Reinhold Rost (1888). 


He Inspired that Contidence 
Which in the Last Resort Only 


understand what that means. He never bought a share 
of stock on margin; he did not think he wasa good-enough 
guesser. All short-cuts to wealth he regarded as so many 
runways over baited traps. Breathing the-air of Chicago 
though he did, ‘‘he never put any trust in the future” ‘ 
he at all times carried a huge reserve. We spoke earlier 
of his having planted certain shoots from the tree of 
wisdom. With those herewith added, he was in a few 
years possessed of a windbreak capable of standing up 
against a financial cyclone. Many business men should 
really be window decorators. They never plant anything 
but pretty boxwood hedges. 

Yet upon the attitude of hisemployees must the success of 
every owner of a great retail store ultimately depend. One 
of Field’s employees tells us that two principles seemed here 
to govern: one was justice, the other was consideration. 
Marshall Field early instituted a kind of civil service of his 
own. Detailed records were kept not merely of the em- 
ployee’s sales, but of his or her deportment toward the 
public, his or her disposition, neatness in dress and person, 
general habits even. To each count certain marks were 
attached. Averages were cast at the end of the year, and 
upon these averages depended all promotions. 

Thus the store became a kind of great training-school. 
No employee, however high his salary, was allowed to feel 
that the firm could not do without him. There were others 
constantly and zealously preparing themselves to take his 
place. No employee, too, could feel that his position could 
normally beastationary one. ‘I don’t want to do business 
if I can’t progress,’’ Field used tosay ; and he wanted 
those farther down the ladder to think in the same 
way about it. Moreover, there was always a final 
advancement into the firm itself; every man carried 
the field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. This 
meant, too, that a man could not only graduate 
from the staff with honors, but with much wealth, in 
the bargain. Merely in Chicago one might mention 
John G. and Lafayette McWilliams; H. J. Willing, 
Thomas Templeton, Harlow N. Higinbotham, H. G. 
Selfridge, Robert M. Fair, and others—all of whom 
stepped forth worth from one to five millions. 
No man ever saved millions on a salary alone. 

From the day when he joined fortunes with 
his first famous partners, there has often been 
comment upon how rarely Field’s judgment failed 
him in the choice of a man. He read human 
motives and gauged the particular aptitudes of the 
individual almost clairvoyantly. He could both 
pick a good man and put that good man where he 
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row of brass-bound ports for windows, cross-beams over- 
head and a swinging lamp. 

The ship’s clock struck eight bells as the steward—I 
should say waiter —filled the last glass, passed it to Webb 
and left the room. 

“‘Ah,” sighed North, ‘‘twelve o’clock! 
short cigar!”’ 

North was the regulation type of a haw-haw Englishman, 
but no one could help liking him —he was so big and clean 
and tanned and unsuspecting, and none of us knew until 
months later that he wasa V. C.—some affair in the Khyber, 
I believe. He had been out West on a long leave, hunting, 
and was now on his way back to join his regiment in Oudh, 
stopping over with one or two good letters, a well-mannered, 
slow-spoken chap, a little matter-of-fact, perhaps, but the 
kind one likes to think of as a Soldier of the Queen. 

Doctor Bahbukanda had dropped from no one knew 
where at about the same time. He appeared distinctly 
more ready to talk about his God than of himself. Some- 
body had asked him to lecture before The Theosoph- 
ical, and he had made a great hit—especially with the 
women, for he had a captivating manner of suggesting his 
familiarity with the supernatural and a very pretty trick 
with monosyllabic English verse. Any one would have 
been interested in his smilingly monotonous account of his 
own particular familiar—Ram-something —a ubiquitous 
astral person of peculiarly irregular habits, whose only 
particular use seemed to be to offer opportunity to his 
master for dialogue with the thin air. 

Undeniably, however, the mysterious Bahbukanda 
possessed an astonishing fascination over the fair sex, and 
for the time being no afternoon tea or reception was ac- 
counted complete without his round, sleek, brown face, 
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could do his best work. And, incidentally, that special 
wisdom which he had gathered from his experience as an 
employer he was in the habit of applying very hard- 
headedly to larger affairs. When asked why he opposed 
the municipal ownership of Chicago’s street railways, he 
said he would believe in the city’s capacity to maintain a 
good street-railway service when it could maintain a decent 
elevator service in the municipal buildings; Chicago had 
not yet merited promotion! Could Adam Smith himself 
have made the point with a more searching incisiveness? 

He was always absolutely the master in his own house. 
When Mr. Higinbotham was offered the presidency of the 
Columbian Exposition, he had to wait till ‘“‘the chief” re- 
turned from Germany and reluctantly gave him permission 
to accept. A great compliment had been paid to that State 
Street training-school, but Marshall Field did not view it 
from that standpoint. 

It has been remarked that a Field employee always says 
“‘we.”’ Yet the man was never paternal in his manner. 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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tall, clerically-waistcoated figure and mul- 
tifolded white turban. The first thing one 
would be asked was: ‘‘Oh, have you met 
the ‘Babu’”’ (for so they called him), ‘‘and 
aren’t his poems’’ (The Hidden Life, 8vo, 91 
pages, 60 cents at the bookshops) “‘ perfectly 
dear ?’’ Oh, he was a wonder, that Babu! 
Take it altogether, he and North were a 
strange pair to have hit the town at precisely the same 
moment. For myself, although I have rather a distaste 
for Hindus in general, I was inclined to make an exception 
in favor of the ‘‘Babu,’”’ for he was indisputably well edu- 
cated, agreeable, a doctor of philosopHy, and altogether 
aman of parts. Not to have acknowledged him would 
have been, as Webb put it, to violate the spirit of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

It was warm and some one opened the portlike windows 
so that the silk curtains bellied and slapped in the night 
breeze. Now and then a drop of rain spat in, for a thunder- 
storm had been threatening as we entered the club. 

By the time the ship’s clock struck one bell the talk was 
flowing easily, with the Babu sitting a little by himself, 
listening attentively and sipping aerated waters—his only 
liquid indulgence. Then somehow the conversation 
floated to a criminal trial just then much exploited in the 
daily press, and I asked Bellows, quite naturally, since he 
had been a famous prosecutor, what was the most remark- 
able case that had ever come under his observation. 

“Do you mean any particular kind of case?” he asked. 

“Murder, of course,” broke in Flandrau; ‘‘nothing can 
be so interesting as murder and the motives for it.” 

“Well,” replied Bellows, taking a thoughtful sip of 
brandy, ‘‘take it by and large, as they say down East, the 
case that always seemed the most peculiar to me was 
Jenkins’ case—‘U. S. against Jenkins,’ for murder in the 
first degree—and yet why, exactly, I can’t say. If you like, 
I'll tell you about it; stop me if you get bored. Jenkins 
was a very ordinary person, employed, I understand, by 
some promoter or other who was interested in creosoting 
railroad ties and piles, and that sort of thing, to prevent 
decay. He’d been sent abroad to study foreign processes 
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and had come back on the 
Volga. As he didn’t take 
the stand in his own behalf I 
really never found out much 
about him, but he was a 
fat, beefy chap with child- 
ish gray eyes and a big red 
beard. 

“The steamer was full 
and Jenkins was assigned 
toaroom on the lower deck 
which happened to be oc- 
cupied by a Hindu. No 
offense, Doctor—you see, 
your being here no doubt 
suggested the thing to me.” 

The Babu grinned good- 
naturedly and gracefully lit 
a cigarette. 

“No one knew anything 
about thefellow except that 
he booked from Southamp- 
ton, wore 2rich native dress 
and kept entirely to himself. He registered under the name 
of Rhutti Kahn.” 

Colonel North glanced quickly at Bellows across his glass. 

“The last morning out, when the steward came to fix up 
the room, he found the Hindu strangled to death in his 
bunk, and Jenkins feigning sleep in the berth above. On 
the floor lay a solid silver box, about ten inchesin length and 
four in height, the cover of which was open upon its hinges 
—empty. The key was found under the Hindu’s robes 
fastened to a thin silver chain about his neck, and attached 
to the same chain was a curious little silver pickaxe with the 
tiny head of an idol on the haft of it—some hoodoo or other. 
For the rest, there wasn’t a paper or a mark on the body to 
tell who or what he was, except some characters in Hindu 
tattooed on the inside of his right elbow. The interpreter 
down at the courts said it was the name of a god. 

‘Well, it was clear that the Hindu had been murdered— 
that was plain enough —and the motive in all likelihood had 
been robbery. Lastly, Jenkins refused to say anything 
without the advice of counsel. That was the queer part of 
it—he wouldn’t affirm or deny a single fact. And in a belt 
around his body next the skin there were found two or 
three pearl necklaces of considerable value.” 

‘‘Was the door of the stateroom open or locked?”’ asked 
Webb. 

“‘T forgot to say—it was shut but unlocked,” responded 
Bellows. ‘‘ Well, that was the case. Everything pointed 
to Jenkins, and he made no denial. I have never seen aman 
act sostrangely. In fact, at times I almost thought the fel- 
low had gone crazy and killed the Hindu in a period of 
mania—epileptic explosion—grand mal—you know. But 
the doctors reported that he was sound as a drum, and 
merely nervous and excited, and so the case came on for 
trial. 

‘‘He was defended by Crookshanks—able fellow, Crook- 
shanks—but you ccouldn’t shake the testimony. There 
you had the opportunity, the apparent motive, the probable 
extraction of the contents of the box, the pearls concealed 
on Jenkins’ person, the fact that the Hindu couldn’t have 
been strangled without Jenkins knowing something of what 
was going on (you can’t killa man that way without making 
a lot of noise, you know), and his total silence in self- 
defense. It made a pretty strong case, and yet, curiously 
enough, I never had any particular faith in it. Somehow, I 
didn’t believe Jenkins had done the trick. I couldn’t tell 
why, but I just didn’t. Hedidn’tlooklikeit. Youcouldn’t 
see that fat, gray-eyed man sitting there at the bar and 
imagine his getting down to anything 
so low as stranglinga Hindu. Theonly 
point Crookshanks made during the 
trial was about the stateroom door 
being unlocked, and that there were 
two Hiridus in the steerage—only you 
couldn’t call that a point, as there was 
absolutely nothing to connect them 
with the murder, and so far as we 
knew they didn’t know Rhutti Kahn 
and hadn’t been out of the steerage the 
whole way across. Yes, the case seemed 
‘a good case enough—only it was queer. 
When the People’s evidence was all 
in, Crookshanks and Jenkins had a 
sort of row right there at the bar and 
Crookshanks grew very indignant. 
Jenkins kept shaking his head while 
the sweat stood out in beads upon his 
forehead. Then Crookshanks an- 
nounced testily that there would be no 
defense, and that they would submit 
their side of the case to the jury upon 
the judge’s charge. I summed up, as 
we used to say, like a ‘wild horse’ 
and claimed that the jury had abso- 
lutely no choice—they must convict. 
I really believed that —on the evidence. 
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“Well, if you’ll believe it, the jury stayed out forty-eight 
hours and split even. They stood six for conviction and 
six for acquittal from the very first ballot. You never can 
tell what those fellows will do. The funny part of it was 
that just as soon as I got through summing up the case I 
myself ceased to believe that Jenkins was guilty. It’s a 
queer thing that —to have all the evidence one way, and all 
the feel of a thing the other. 

‘We tried Jenkins three times and every time with the 
same result—six to six. Half held that we’d proved our 
case and half that we hadn’t. Only the last six could never 
say why. Almost everybody on the professional staff took 
a whack at Jenkins—I didn’t try him after the first time— 
but it was no use. And after the third trial he was dis- 
charged on his own recognizance. Then he disappeared — 
nobody ever heard of him again. 

‘Well, gentlemen, that was the strangest case I ever 
tried. But, asI said in the first place, I can’t tell you why. 
Flandrau, hand me that siphon, will you, please?”’ 

“Well, I think it was clear enough,’’ said Webb. 
was innocent why didn’t he say so?”’ 

“Come, come!’’ I retorted. ‘‘What motive could 
Jenkins have had to kill the Hindu? As for the pearls—he 
was probably smuggling them in for some jewelry firm asa 
little flyer on his own account.” 

“Nonsense! At all events he had as much motive to do 
the thing as he had to refrain from a denial of it,’’ returned 
Webb tartly. 

“‘T don’t think the case was proved,”’ I answered. ‘‘Some 
one else might have done it. The door was unlocked.” 

“But he must have known what was going on—it takes 
three minutes to strangle a man, and there are unconscious, 
involuntary paroxysms of extraordinary violence,’’  ter- 
jected Flandrau. 

“‘T don’t care,” I replied. ‘‘The fact that the contents of 
the casket seemed to be missing tends to show that some 
one else committed the murder and removed the proceeds 
of the crime. The pearls were in a belt, and so far as we 
know belonged to Jenkins.” 

Old Bellows laughed. 

““There you are,”’ said he; ‘‘the thing happened ten years 
ago and it’s just as much of a puzzle as ever. Let’s take a 
vote. Those in favor of guilty hold up their hands.” 

Doctor Flandrau, Webb and the Babu held them up. 

“Now, not guilty.” 

Old Bellows, Colonel North and myself came valiantly to 
the succor of the hitherto forgotten Jenkins. 
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Bellows drained his g 

“An even split!” 
cried. ‘‘ Just where we ste 
ten years ago.” 

A pause followed, di 
ing which a back d 
through one of the po 
sent it clanging to 
made the big swinging Jan 
flare wildly for an insta 

“Mr. Bellows,” said 
Colonel slowly, ‘‘it’s 
rather unpleasant questio 
don’t you know, but were. 
there any marks on Rh 
Kahn’s neck to ind 
how he’d been strangled 

“Only a thin, fa 
bluish line,” answered t 
ex-prosecutor. ‘“‘Eviden 
a silken cord or a handk 
chief. It was alm 
imperceptible.” 

A soft laugh from the Babu grated on my ear like a 
and the others, too, all looked in his direction. 

“Colonel North is think-ing,”’ said he, ‘‘of what he | 
seen in Hind. Eh, amI not r-right? Of the Phansig 

North nodded gravely. 

“Yes, I was thinking of something I had seen, thor 
not, I fancy, of what Doctor Bahbukanda supposes. I 
lieve I once met your chap Jenkins—although, to be si 
I never knew his name. But he had ared beard.” 

“Indeed!’’ cried Bellows. ‘‘Where? In the West?” 

‘“‘Hardly,”’ was the reply. ‘‘If it was really J eninge 
had left the West about as effectually as possible—body, 
mind and spirit.” 

‘“What’s the answer?” laughed Webb. 
conundrums, you know, are out of fashion. 
have time for ’em.” A 

“Tt was in the Punjab,’’ replied North. - 

“The Punjab!” we exclaimed. 

‘‘Precisely,’’ drawled the officer. ‘‘The Punjab. It’s 
quiteabit ofayarn. But the thing certainly is jolly quelle 

The ship’s clock struck two bells. | 

‘‘Let’s have it,’’ exclaimed Bellows. 

“It is one o'clock,” politely remarked the Babu. 
chance Colonel Nor-rth is tired.” 

‘‘Not at all, thank you, Doctor,” replied North. 
fact is, | knew Rhutti Kahn, too, rather well.” 

“By George!”’ shouted Webb. ‘‘ You don’t say! 
was he?” 

“Those who didn’t know,’ ! answered North, “said 
was a jewel merchant in the bazar at Lahore. 1 
year he made a journey to buy gems—so he gave out. 
reality he was a Thug. You know there was a sort of: re 
vival of Thuggee from about ’91 to’98. The Government 
had rested securely on the work of Lord Bentinck 
Major Sleeman, who had practically, as everybody thoug 
put an end to it ’way back in’35. Then came a crop 
stranglings in out-of-the-way places and the Secret Se 
began to get a bit uneasy. I remember, I was recalled fr 
a trip to Pithoiagarh and Askote where I’d been getting 
the Raots—forest wildmen, you know—intending to d 
bit of a paper on them for the R. A.S. Every little co 
you understand. 

‘‘Well, back I had to come to serve on the commi 
There was Major Hillhurst, Belknap of the 187th Goor 
and myself. Belknap had been selected because he’d m: 
a study of the subject for the Society. He knew ev 
Thuggee and Dacoity report from cover to cover, and } 
an authority on Ramasi (the 
secret jargon) and on native wo 
and occult practices in general. H 
put his conclusions in a report (filed 

’88) that caused a jolly lot of talk. 
contended that Thuggee, which 
a religion, or better, a religious 
ness, could no more be stamped — 
than Masonry, and the outburs 
the nineties tended to show that 
was right. 

“We decided to proceed on 
Sleeman basis and compel some 
to turn state’s evidence. From 


“Over ma | 
We don't — 


“Pe | 


were led to suspect Rhutti 
He was arrested, confessed and 
what was practically a complete 
closure. It appeared that, whil 
worshiping DeviorKali and Bohw 
the Thugs, originally only Pha 
—stranglers—had taken up new 
ods, new fetishes, and had, in 
become assassins and avengers 
more ordinary sense. In additio 
ramifications of Thuggee had 
through all castes and into the 
places. His statements were § 


the extreme. The Thugs still swallowed the goor and wor- 
iped the sacred pickaxe, but only in the nature of a ritual 
nd not as an act of immediate preparation as in the old 
lays. Well, he gave us sufficient information to enable us 
n the course of four or five years to stamp the thing out 
in—apparently, although to-day I share Belknap’s 
‘that Thuggism will last, in some form or other, as long 
is India. After we had squeezed him dry, we turned 
hutti Kahn loose. We couldn’t very well have an execu- 
out of common decency, don’t you know, and, any- 
.ow, We knew the Thugs would take care of that. When 
{id you say Jenkins was tried?” 
| “Bighteen-Ninety-Five,” answered Bellows. ‘And you 
hink Rhutti Kahn was strangled in revenge?”’ 
- Colonel North shrugged his shoulders. 
_ “You said there were two Hindus in the steerage. They 
lways did the trick with a noose.” 
_ “One would think you'd be a trifle unpopular with the 
jeggars, yourself,’’ remarked Webb. 
_ North laughed good-naturedly. 
| “That’s what I’m for,” said he. ‘‘I suppose my work 
‘id make me rather a mark, but they 
jever molest Europeans. Anyhow, it’s all 
‘a the day’s work.”’ 
, “Pity we didn’t know this before we 
ried Jenkins,” muttered Bellows. ‘I 
ever heard of this Thug business. I sup- 
‘osed Thugs grew on the Bowery. Any- 
yay, it’s a mere hypothesis. It isn’t 
onelusive.” 
“But how about Jenkins?” exclaimed 
Vebb. 
_ “Oh, that was ten years later,’ continued 
forth. ‘“‘Last summer, infact. AsI said, I 
on't know that it was Jenkins, really —only 
here could hardly have been two of ’em, 
ont youknow. It wasarum experience, 
nyhow.” 
The Babustifled a politeyawnand looked 
aquiringly at the clock. Then, as the 
‘olonel began again, he lit another cigarette 
nd poured out a few more drops of soda 
rater. 
“Tt was this way: The 12th. was ordered 
utto Puydah, just at the edge of the jun- 
le. One morning I pinked a tiger and 
ollowed him with my trackers a long dis- 
ance into the hills. At last we entered a 
ayy forest growth. On we went for a 
nile or more and then came flat against a 
ig pile of rocks, through one of the crevices 
awhich the trackers said the tiger had 
lipped. I left my orderly to watch the 
ntrance of the place and made my way, 
ifle cocked, around the pile, hoping to 
ake the opposite side of the rock in time 
orashot. The land rose a bit as I went on, 
nd, plunging suddenly through the thicket, 
found myself in an extraordinarily curious 
lace. Overhead the trees met so as to 
ake a kind of deep twilight. On one side 
he rock had been roughly piled together 
ato what suggested the entrance to a tomb, 
vith one big slab for a lintel. A fire smoked 
a the centre of the clearing, before which 
n his haunches sat a tall man in native 
ress, with a red beard and staring bright 
es that shifted in my direction and re- 
nained glaring at my face when I broke 
brough. He did not speak or rise, and I had only time to 
ee that on a cube of white rock, between him and the door 
f the cave, lay a small, reddish-black object with what 
eemed to be fingers, before I heard my orderly shouting 
untly, ‘Tiger! Tiger!’ I turned and crashed through 
hebrush. It took me twenty minutes to find my man and 
then I had done so the tiger was gone. I don’t believe in 
othering natives—it never pays—else I should have gone 
ack to look at my red-bearded man. But any curiosity I 
night have had to do so was balanced by the unpleasant- 
ess of the thing on the white stone. He appeared to be 
orshiping it. 
| “Three nights later, as I sat reading in my tent—I re- 
ember it was sweltering—my servant came to the flap 
ind said a native desired speech with me. 
“What is he like, Sagundar?’ I asked in Hind. 
7 “He is mute, Sahib—accursed by the Gods. He also 
asared beard like unto McIlvaney Sahib of the Goorkhas.’ 
“Let him approach,’ said I, ‘and be not distant in case 
‘is infirmi 


ty extend not to his arms as well.’ 
Soon Sagundar held back the flap and in walked my 
Jruid—but a jolly sick one if I know anything of jungle 


gundar had dropped the flap and my Druid turned to 
Wewerealone. Then he licked his lips with a curious 
ng sound and said: 
sote!’—then: ‘English’—then: ‘We are white— 
- He held out a skinny hand from beneath his robe 


and I touched it, wondering what was coming. He seemed 
to be having great difficulty in articulation, but his next 
effort was an improvement. 

““T am dying,’ said he; ‘I ran away from them. They 
will come back soon and when they find I am gone they 
will kill me.” He waved his hand in the air and muttered 
something. Then he suddenly went off his head. He lay 
in my tent five days, I all the while doing what I could for 
him out of my medicine-chest. But the stuff that he talked 
in his dreams was enough to make your head spin. 

“From time to time he would mutter the words 
‘Bohwanee’ and ‘Kali.’ After this he would wave his 
arms and seem to be going through some rite. ‘The goor!’ 
he would cry; ‘the goor!’ Then he would talk of his 
‘jemardar.’ Again he would call on Siri—Sirima Devata— 
the goddess of luck. I had a rum time with him. 

“He never left his pallet until he died; the fever had 
gotten into his bones, and his voice was so weak that in 
spite of his red beard you would have called him an old 
man. But his eyes told the story, bright and shining, and 
always fixed on the flap of the tent. I made out that he 


ferry A gees A 


“You Can Imagine What Effect that Kind of a Performance Would Have Had ona 


Fat Chap Just About Comfortably to Turn In” 


was an escaped convict, or something of the sort—the 
victim, as he thought, of a supernatural malevolence. 

““*Of course,’ he would go on in his feeble voice, ‘had I 
known then what I know now, all would have been plain.’ 
He would touch his breast as he spoke—he was often 
doing that. There was a ‘Power’ it appeared—spelled 
with a great big P—an Essence of the Universal Spirit that 
had played a part in the transaction. He was rather hazy 
on this aspect of it, and I didn’t press him. Anyhow, the 
fact of the matter was that he had learned things—things 
not to be spoken of, intangible, omnipresent, overwhelming. 
And these things, whatever they may have been, had 
crossed his lines of life in the States. You can’t imagine 
how uncanny it was at times to hear this flabby wretch of a 
man talking, with one hand clutching at his breast and the 
other gesturing at you in the dimness of the tent. He 
expressed repeatedly a desire to remove the stain—of being 
charged with having the blood of another upon his hands. 
I made out to be au fait with the whole rot. 

“The fourth night, I found him staring at a shadow on 
the wall of the tent, his teeth chattering and his arms out- 
stretched in apparent supplication. AsI entered he uttered 
a loud ery: 

“<The Hand! The Hand!’ 

““The shadow moved (it was from a flower placed in a 
glass of water) and he shrieked again: 

“<The Hand! The Hand!’ 

‘“Then he seized and clung to me like a child hysterical 
with fright. I disengaged myself and threw the flower out 
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through the flap and, when he looked up and saw it was no 
longer there, he laughed and said: 

““Why! You have made it go away!’ Just like that: 
‘Why! You have made it go away!’ He seemed to think 
I had rescued him from something, don’t you know. Then, 
in an incoherent fashion, he poured out a long rigmarole 
about seeing a Hand for the first time on a ship.” 

The Colonel paused and helped himself to whisky and 
water. Outside the rain had ceased and the wind had 
died entirely away; the room in which we sat seemed hot 
almost to stifling. The ship’s clock struck three loud 
vibrant notes before he began again: 

“The gist of the story was as follows: He had secured 
important information in Brussels and was anxious to 
reach New York at the earliest opportunity, and, although 
he had engaged no passage, made up his mind to get aboard 
the first steamer that happened to be sailing. In due time 
the purser assigned him to a stateroom occupied by a 
Hindu. It was nearly midnight before he decided to turn 
in, and on entering his room he found his companion there 
before him. A stick of incense smoked in a copper vase; 
by it a tiny lamp burned with a blue 
flame, and on the wall hung a blackish 
Thing which at first he couldn’t make out 
for the dimness of the light. The Hindu 
paid no attention to him, and he saw that 
lying beside his strange roommate was a 
silver box, open and empty. 

“You can imagine what effect that kind 
of a performance would have had on a fat 
chap who had just taken a couple of 
brandies and soda and was about com- 
fortably to turn in. Then he took a 
glimpse at the Thing on the wall and got 
another shock. It looked like a hand, 
thin, hairy and gnarled, with the muscles 
standing out—a rubber hand or a hand 
of dry hide (for it seemed to change in 
color, now grayish, now black, now red- 
dish-yellow) —the hand of a monkey or 
a mummy. 

‘Jenkins, if it was he, groped shakingly 
for the door and, springing out, banged it 
to behind him. 

“Then he sought out the purser and 
begged to be assigned to another room. 
The purser said the thing couldn’t be 
done—it was the only space left on the 
ship. He was deaf to all of Jenkins’ sup- 
plications, threats and bribes. Jenkins 
saw that there was no help for it—he 
must go back to the Hindu and the Hand, 
or sleep five nights on the open deck. He 
took another drink and wandered back 
to the stateroom, where he found the 
Hindu still watching the Thing nailed to 
the wall. Then he braced himself and 
inquired of the man what he was 
doing. 

‘“The Hindu arose to his feet and bowed 
low. ‘The Hand of Holofernes!’ said he in 
excellent English, pointing to the Thing 
on the wall. ‘The Sacred Hand that 
giveth Life Eternal and Omniscience to 
the possessor. I bear it with me beyond 
seas!’ Jenkins made sure that he had 
strucka madman. Hecouldn’t go tosleep 
with that ghastly Thing dangling over the 
washstand. The Hindu announced that 
between sunset and sunrise the Hand must be visible to the 
human eye. That was the ‘Law,’ the ‘Rule,’ which vio- 
lated meant that its power would vanish and doom the 
transgressor to destruction. Some ancestor had stolen the 
Hand from an ancient tomb and it had been a sort of ‘Light 
of Asia’ ever since, having been brought to India by 
Aristocrates, one of Xerxes’ generals, after the conquest of 
Persia. Further, enemies desired it—enemies who would 
stop at nothing and who were even now planning its cap- 
ture. But Kali would protect him. 

“Jenkins kept his eyes off the withered Hand and madea 
second visit to the purser, but the situation was hopeless. 
Clearly he was in for it, Hand, Hindu and all, and as late as 
he could he sneaked down to his stateroom and, with the 
Hindu still at his orisons, shed his clothes and climbed into 
his upper berth. He tried not to see the Thing on the 
wall, but in spite of him his eyes swung back whenever he 
looked away. The Hindu extinguished the taper and leav- 
ing the little lamp burning crept into his own berth. On 
the wall, pierced in the centre of the plam, the Hand swung, 
dangling gently with every roll of the ship. In the faint 
light the fingers seemed to move and writhe, and at times 
it looked to poor Jenkins, as he lay there broad awake in his 
bunk, as if it were striving to leap down from the wall. He 
turned his back, yet he could see it there behind him clutch- 
ing—clutching! He tossed for hours, and when daylight 
began to filter in through the ports fell into a sleep of 
utter exhaustion, awaking to find it nearly lunch-time. 

(Concluded on Page. 18) 


‘Weather Prophets in Furs and Feather: 


A Look into the Weather Bureau of the 


E ARE 
told by 
the sci- 


entists of the 
United States 
Weather Bu- 
reau that fore- 
casting the 
state of the 
weather for 
more than a 
few days 
ahead is still 
mere guess- 
work—and no 
doubt this is 
correct so far 
as man’s 
prophetic 
labors are 
concerned. 
However, the 
little weather 
“observers” 
in furs and 
feathers have 
strange gifts 
of prophecy 
which enable 
them to make 
long-distance 
forecasts with 
an accuracy 
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decidedly 
The Store of Nuts Laid Up for a Severe Season baffling to the 
Was Invariably Larger than When a human scien- 
Mild Winter was at Hand tist. From 


earliest boy- 
hood I have been almost constantly associated with hunt- 
ing people—so much so that a waggish old man in my 
native place declared that I was born with a gun in my 
hand. Now, people who hunt are compelled at once to be 
keen observers of the weather, for the shifting vane on the 
church spire does not show the change of the wind more 
nimbly than the creatures of the woods and fields reflect 
the changes in atmospheric conditions. 

Only a few weeks ago I revisited my boyhood home in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, and had my first lesson on the 
powers of animals as weather prophets recalled to me in a 
most vivid and convincing way. One of the first memories 
that came to meas I set foot on the old home place was that 
of my ‘‘nut tree,” as I called it. Taking my daughters 
with me, I said to them: 

‘“Now I’m going to show you how I used to get my winter 
nuts —and get them all cracked and shucked, too.” 

We tramped through the woods until I reached the 
familiar spot and exclaimed: ‘‘There ’tis, girls—just as it 
used to be! See the hole up there? That is right at the 
outlet of a red squirrel’s nest. Grandfather helped me tap 
it theday we located it, and as we took out several quarts of 
nuts he exclaimed that we were going to have a severe 
winter. Of course, I asked him to explain why, and he told 
me that in some way the red squirrels knew when a cold 
winter was coming, and that the store of nuts laid up for a 
severe season was invariably larger than when a mild 
winter was at hand, in which they would be able to supple- 
ment their stores with forage from day to day. 

“The hole was carefully stopped up again and the squir- 
rels continued to use the nest year after year. And as the 
nutting season drew toward a close each autumn, I 
would remove the packing and let the nutmeats fall out 
into the little sack tied below the hole. The quantity of 
my spoils varied from year to year, and grandfather’s re- 
mark made me take especial note of the character of the 
winter. There was no escaping the fact that the heavy 
harvest of nuts from the larder of the squirrels always indi- 
cated a hard winter, whereas a light, open winter followed 
a scant supply of nuts from the hole in the old tree.” 

Of course, I felt obliged to confess that sacking the stores 
which the thrifty little ‘‘reds’”’ had put by was a piece of 
cruelty excusable only on the ground that I was a boy with 
all a boy’s barbaric cruelty. 

Under the title of Weather Folklore, the Department 
of Agriculture has collected a mass of old weather sayings, 
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and I have found particular delight in going over those 
relating to birds and animals. As there is not a more 
interesting way of getting at the weather instinct of the 
furred and feathered creatures than by a survey of these 
odd old saws and maxims, let us take a quick and passing 
glance at some of them as they are presented in this official 
bulletin: _ 

“When birds of long flight hang about home, expect a 
storm.’’—All my experience goes to show that the reverse 
of this statement is true. Depend upon it, when ducks 
feed early and begin to fly about in a nervous and restless 
fashion a storm is on its way. I have observed the truth of 
this literally hundreds of times, until it has come to seem 
strange to me that so patent a phenomenon should have 
escaped the attention of any man who shoots ducks or who 
lives in a country frequented by them. 

Not very long since I was out with a party of hunters in 
the neighborhood of Corpus Christi, the greatest duck 
country on the Gulf coast, where millions of teal, mallards, 
and other varieties spend the winter. The day was mild 
and clear and every prospect was of peace and pleasantness. 


To any person not familiar with bird-signs there was every- - 


thing to indicate a continuance of the delightful weather 
of the moment and nothing whatever to suggest approach- 
ing inclemency, let alone a storm. 

But I saw wedges of ducks darting and circling about in 
the upper air—alighting for a moment, perhaps, and then 
taking to wing again. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ I remarked to my companions, ‘‘we’re 
going to have a hard storm in the course of a few hours.”’ 

This suggestion was received with shouts of laughter and 
I was at once offered very substantial wagers as a proof of 
the derision in which they held my powers as a weather 
prophet. Finally one of them paused to inquire upon 
what I based my absurd forecast—we had been in camp 
and out of reach of weather bulletins or signals for several 
days—and I said: 

“Wait for two days and then I’ll tell you.” 

The very next day we caught a regular ‘‘Norther”’ that 
made us curl up and hug the camp fire. When the storm 
was fiercest I took occasion to remind them of how the ducks 
had been flying the day before and to explain my theories 
regarding birds, animals and weather. 

Geese have the same general habits as ducks and are just 
as sensitive weather barometers as their smaller cousins. 

Another old saying has it that when a severe cyclone 
is near birds become puzzled, fly in circles, dart about 
impetuously and are easily entrapped. This is no doubt 
well founded. It corresponds with my own observations 
and, I believe, with those of lighthouse keepers, 
who are in favorable position for observation. So 
many birds dash themselves against the windows 
of “‘lights’”’ that the glass has to be carefully pro- 
tected by strong screens. Of course, birds driven 
in the teeth of a storm go against the lights, but 
so do many before they are actually caught by 
the storm. 

‘‘When birds cease to sing, rain and thunder 
will probably occur.’’—That may be, and doubt- 
less is, all right as applied to certain kinds of 
birds, but its application is by no means general. 
Take the robin, for instance. Who that lives in 
the country has not repeatedly heard a score of 
times the cheerful song of a robin when a warm 
rain was drenching the thirsty ground? Too 
much importance is also attached, it seems to me, 
to the saying, ‘‘Birds and fowls oiling feathers 
indicate rain.”” At first I accepted this theory, 
but more careful observation brought me to the 
conclusion that, though they almost invariably 
oil up before a storm, they do not neglect this 
part of their toilet in dry weather, and conse- 
quently it loses its significance as a weather sign. 
In the same category I place the tradition that 
when fowls roll in the dust rain is at hand. In 
any event, the domestic fowl is an unreliable 
weather indicator. bray ts 

Natives of the arid district of Western Texas, 
where the famous bat caves are located, will tell 
you that you need have no better storm indica- 
tors than these curious creatures. If they are out 
in force and making the night hideous with their 
uncanny squeaks, then you may look out for a 
storm. 


Rabbits Hate a Cold North Wind, and the 
Moment One Comes Up it’s No Use to Look 
for a Cottontail on the North Side of a Hill 
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The raccoon is a clever little fore 
so far as the coming of soft weather ise 
cerned. Time and time again, when ther 
was so tight a freeze that the small 
animals would leave no tracks on the crus 
J have heard the ‘“‘holler”’ of a coon an 
remarked: ‘‘Things are going to warm u 
to-morrow, and we'll be able to track coon 
in the snow.” I do not recall a sin! 
instance in which that prophecy failed to come true. If 
weather is going to keep tight and cold Mr. Coon will lie qui 
and snug in his home ina tree; but if there’sa “‘break up 
coming he is about the first to feel it in his bones and 
just does a little ‘‘hollering”’ to tell the wise ones abou 

‘‘When chimney swallows circle and call they spe 
rain’’ is a saying accredited to the Zuni Indians; at an 
rate, it is a shrewd observation and one which a little clo 
observation of these interesting birds will confirm. T] 
crane is a bird which figures prominently in weather fol} 
lore. One expression has it that ‘‘when cranes make 
great noise or scream, expect rain.’”’ It is not my obsei 
vation that the approach of rain stirs up the cranes so 
as the coming of cold and sleet. These birds hate the col 
and set up a regular powwow when they feel its approae!) 

Another bird which holds the centre of the stage when 
comes to folklore is the crow; but he is such a shrewi 
sophisticated and half-human scoundrel that I do n¢ 
have any confidence in him asa weather prophet, or in an 
other capacity outside of matching his wits against man 
wits. . ‘One crow flying alone is a sign of foul weathe 
but if crows fly in pairs expect fair weather,” may soun 
very wise, but, for the general reason which I have state 
I attach no weight to it. There is only one movement ( 
the crow which, in my experience, has any weather si 
nificance. Immediately before a cold storm the crows wi 
assemble in a thick grove on the sheltered side of a hil 
They are partial to a pine grove on the south side of 
hill when this does not expose them to the prevailing wind 

‘“When the peacock loudly bawls 
Soon we’ll have both rain and squalls.” 

Here is a saying that will be verified by the experienc 
of thousands of men who have had the advantage of 
boyhood spent i 
the country. | 
remember tha 
our haying oper: 
tions, when I wz 
a farm boy, wei 
governed by th 
behavior of ou 
neighbors’ pet 
fowls. If the 
set up a hollerin 
when we had ha 
down there was 
hustling to get 
in and no chane 

7 
were taken o 
leaving it ou 
over night. Tk 
weathergenerall 
verified the adag 
Ihave quoted. | 
is not too mucht 
call the peacoc 
the first weathe 
bureau; heiss 
his bulletins t 


camp-meetin 
the rush 
canebrakes 

they roost 
may look out! 
storm next da 
particula 
they retire ear 
to their nigh 


ably true, although I have had small oppor- 
o watch gulls, petrels and birds of that char- 
What I do know is that ducks and geese 
not:strike out into deep water when there is.a 
n on the immediate program. Rather, they 
beat back inland, if possible. 

king broadly, an imminent change in the 
her is sensed by the birds, and if that change is 
cold storm then the birds become excited and 
it by characteristic cries and by a general rest- 
s. Some:sense the characteristics of uncom- 
weather much further in advance than do others. 
ave already spoken of the red squirrel as a good 
Jong-distance forecaster. Prairie:chickens and quail 
are not far behind him in the display of this remark- 
able faculty. If I lived in a locality where these 
‘birds nest, and if I followed a business in which a 
‘knowledge of whether the summer would be wet or 
dry would be of material advantage to me, I’d go 
outand make a study of the nests on the prairies. 
If they were in low places and in the little hollows, 
then I'd conclude that a fairly dry season was in 


and hillocks I’d know for a practical certainty that 
he summer would bring abundant rainfall. Very 
kely the scientific weather observer who knows all 
about meteorology and nothing about birds will laugh 
atthisstatement; but if he had watched the nesting 
habits of these birds year after year, and in refer- 
ence to the amount of rainfall in the weeks and 
‘months immediately succeeding the building of the 
he would know that the instinct of the bird 
gets a line on the weather in a way that is wonderful. 
_ Inmy schooldays a favorite pastime of the boys 
was hunting screech-owls—cutting them out of their 
holes in trees and stubs. We went forth armed with 
axesand scouring the slashings. We hadn’t been at 
this very long when I observed that we never found 
avscreecher in a hole on the north side of a tree or 
and that we seldom chopped into one having a 
/south exposure that did not contain an owl. Fora 
ime I kept this mteresting observation to myself, 
and I would never choose as mine any nest not 
opening to the south. 
| Day after day the boys would ask, ‘‘How is it that 
you always pick the holes with birds in them and 
leave the empty ones to us?’”’ Fimally I told them: 
‘Because an ow] has too much sense to put up witha 
use that has its front door open to the north wind.” 
_ A hunter who has even a little practical knowledge 
| of the weather habits.of animals can bring home game 


k _ IlI—(Continued) 
A YEAR or two before Betty was B S¢ 
born a certain youth of good 
birth left Harrow and went to 
| Ealing, where he was received into a 
family in the capacity of Crammer’s pup. The family 
was the Crammer and his daughter, a hard-headed, tight- 
thed, black-haired young woman who knew exactly 
what she wanted, and who meant to get it. Poverty 
had taught her to know what she wanted. Nature 
and the folly of youth—not her own youth—taught her 
how to getit. There were several pups. She selected the 
_ most eligible, secretly married thim, and to the day of her 
ES spoke and thought of the marriage as a love-match. 
| He was a dreamy youth, who wrote verses and called the 
‘s daughter his Hgeria. Shewas too clever not to 
belkind to him, cand hhe:adored her.and believed in her to the 
» Which came before this twenty-first birthday. He 
thismeck out hunting, and died before Betty was born. 
people, exasperated at the mews of the marriage, 
atened to try to invalidate it on the score of the false 
g that had been needed to getthe boy of nineteen 
ied to the woman of twenty-four. Hgeria was fright- 
ened. She compromised for an annuity of two hundred 
unds, to be continued to her child. 
e passion of this woman's lifewas power. One cannot 
very powerful with just two hundred a year, and a 
ubtful position as the widow of a boy whose relations 
prepared to dispute one’s marriage. Mrs. Desmond 
three years in thought and in caring severely for the 
of her child. Then she bought four handsome 
sand some impressive bonnets, went to a hydro- 
establishment, and looked about her. Of the 
men there Mr. Cecil Underwood seemed, on in- 
ry, to be the most eligible. So she married him. He 
ted but little, for his parish needed a clergywoman 
. The two hundred pounds was a welcome econ. 


- ton did not use. 


DRAWN BY HERMAN PFEIFER, 


Who that Lives in the Country Has Not Repeatedly Heard 
the Cheerful Song of a Robin When a Warm Rain 
Was Drenching the Thirsty Ground ? 
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Omiliaeof Vincentius inits original oak boards and leathern 
strings; and, above all, he saw in the three-year-old Betty 
the child he might have had if things had gone otherwise 
with him and another when they were both young. 

Mrs. Desmond had felt certain she could rule a parish. 
Mrs. Cecil Underwood did rule it—with a rod of iron. 
She ruled her husband, too—and Betty. When she caught 
cold from working all day among damp evergreens for the 
Christmas decorations, and, developing pneumonia, died, 
she died resentfully, thanking God that she had always 
done her duty, and quite unable to imagine how the world 
would goon without her. She felt almost sure that in cut- 
ting short her career of usefulness her Creator was guilty 
of an error of judgment which He would sooner or later find 
reason to regret. 

Betty was heart-broken, quite sincerely heart-broken. 
Yet, when the self-tormenting, remorseful stage had worn 
itself out, she found life fuller, freer without her mother. 
Herstepfathhershe hated—had always hated. But hecould 
be avoided. ‘She went to a boarding-school at Torquay, 
and some of her holidays were spent with her aunts, 
the sisters of the boy-father who had not lived to ‘see 
Betty. 

She adored the aunts. They lived in a world of which 
her village world did not so much as dream: they spoke of 
things which folks at home neither knew of nor cared for; 
and they spoke a language that was not spoken at Long 
Barton. Of course, every one who was any one at Long 
Barton spoke in careful and correct English, but no.one ever 
troubled to turn a phrase. And irony would have been 


considered very bad form indeed. Aunt Nina wore lovely: 


clothes and powdered her still pretty face; Aunt Julia 
smoked cigarettes and used words that ladies at Long Bar- 
Betty was proud of them both. 
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where another would fail utterly. A fox, for example, 
will shift with the sun. In winter let the sun come 
out warm of a sudden, and you will look in vain for 
foxes on the north side of a ridge or mountain. 
They will be on the south side where the sun strikes 
warmest. Why? Probably because they enjoy the 
warmth, but also, no doubt, because they can dodge 
dogs and throw them off the scent more easily where 
the tops of stumps, logs and fences are bare—the 
snow having been thawed from them. Let dogs 
start out after -a fox where the trail is well defined 
in the snow and they’ll run iby sight instead of by 
scent. If the fox is where the sun has melted the 
snow from the tops of logs and ‘stumps he can make 
a few high jumps and throw the dogs into confusion 
—for they do not change their tactics from sight to 
scent in a second. “This clever trick gives the fox 
more time in which to get away. 

Rabbits hate a cold north wind, and the moment 
one comes up it’s no use to look for a cottontail on 
the north side of a hill; go to the south side and 
you'll find him waiting for you with his head toward 
the hole of his retreat. 

As a boy I always went after mink, muskrat and 
skunk whenever a long cold spell was succeeded by 
a thaw, and generally I was-able to get what I went 
after under those conditions—invariably so when the 
thaw eventually proved to be the occasion of a spring 
freshet. These animals will not travel in the day- 
time unless they feel that their houses are threatened 
by a flood. Then they will go eutside and watch for 
the waters to rise. I have seen mink doing sentinel 
duty outside their holes when the water was not 
within three feet of the front doors to their houses. 
And they seldom get alarmed when there is no real 
occasion for it. 

Deer are also keen to understand the coming of a 
flood or even of a wet storm. It is idle to look for 
them in hollows when a spell of wet weather has 
started in. They will have reached the ridges and 
the high spots before the rain—be sure of that! 

After a good keen frost has come the hunter should 
not expect to find prairie chickens in little groups, 
as in the earlier part of the:season. Instead they 
will, where they are comparatively plentiful, be 
banded in: flocks of fifty to a hundred and will be 
twice as wild as before, flying high and fast. The 
gun that gets them then must be far-reaching and 
accurate and handled by a sure and ready marks- 
man. The frost seems to put wisdom ~-into the 
heads of these birds and speed into their wings. 


he Incomplete Amorist 


It was Aunt Nina who taught Betty 
| ; how to spend her allowance, how to 

buy pretty things, and, better still, 
; tried to teach her how to wear them. 

Aunt Julia it was who brought her 
the Indian necklaces, and promised to take her to Italy 
some day if she was good. Aunt Nina lived in Grosvenor 
Square and Aunt Julia’s address was most often, vaguely, 
the Continent of Europe. Sometimes a letter addressed 
to some odd place in Asia or America would find her. 

But when Betty had left school her visits to Aunt Nina 
ceased. Mr. Underwood feared that she was now of an age 
to be influenced by trifles, and that London Society would 
make herfrivolous. Besides, he had missed her horribly all 
through her. schooldays, though he had submitted because 
the aunts told him he must. He had wanted Betty badly. 
Only, of course, it never occurred to him to tell her so. 

So Betty had lived on at the rectory, carrying on with 
more or less.of success such of her mother’s parish workings 
as had managed to outlive their author, and writing to the 
aunts to tell them how bored she was and how she hated to 
be called ‘‘Lizzie.”’ 

She could not be expected to know that her stepfather 
had known as ‘‘Lizzie” the girl who, if Fate had been 
kind, would have been his wife.and the mother of his child. 
Betty’s letters breathed contempt of parish matters, 
weariness of the dullness of the country, and exasperation 
at the hardness of .a lot where “‘nothing ever happened.” 

Well, something had happened now. 

The tremendous nature of the secret she was keeping 
against the world almost took Betty’s breath away. It 
was to the adventure, far more than to the man, that her 
heart’s beat quickened. Something had happened. Long 
Barton was no longer the dullest place in the world. It was 
the centre of the universe. See her diary, an entry follow- 
ing a gap where a page had been torn out: 

“Mr. V.isvery kind. Heis teaching metosketch. He 
says I shall do very well when I haveforgotten what I learned 
at school. It is so nice of him to be so straightforward. 
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The Reverend Cecil Underwood Stood Where He Was 
Left Till the Man He Had Struck Had Passed Out of Sight 


I hate flattery. He has begun my portrait. It is beau- 
tiful, but he says it is exactly like me. Of course it is 
his painting that makes it beautiful, and not anything 
to do with me. That is not flattery. Ido not think he 
could say anything unless he really thought it. He is that 
sort of man, I think. I am sé glad he is so good. If he 
were a different sort of person perhaps it would not be quite 
nice for me to go and meet him without any one knowing. 
But there is nothing of that sort. He was quite different 
the first day. But I think then he was off his guard 
and could not help himself. I don’t know quite what I 
meant by that. But, anyway, Iam sure he is as good as 
gold, and that is such a comfort. I revere him. I 
believe he is really noble and unselfish, and so few men 
are, alas!”’ 

The noble and unselfish Vernon meanwhile was quite 
happy. His picture was going splendidly, and every 
morning he woke to the knowledge that his image filled all 
the thoughts of a good little girl with gray, dark, charming 
eyes and a face that reminded one of a pretty kitten. Her 
drawing was not half bad either. He was spared the 
mortifying labor of trying to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. 

Her pretty, conscious dignity charmed him. He stood 
still to look at it. He took no step forward. His role 
was that of the deeply respectful “brother artist.” If his 
hand touched hers as he corrected her drawing, that was 
accident. If, as he leaned over her, criticising her work, 
the wind sent the ends of her hair against his ear, that could 
hardly be avoided in a breezy English spring. It was not 
his fault that the little thrill it gave him was intensified a 
hundredfold when, glancing at her, he perceived that her 
own ears had grown scarlet. 

Betty went through her days in a dream. There were 
all duties she hated—the mothers’ meetings, the parish 
visits when she tried to adjust the quarrels and calm the 
jealousies of the stout, aggressive mothers, the carrying 
round the parish magazine. There were no long hours 


now. In every spare moment she worked at her drawing 
to please him. It was the least she could do, after all his 
kindness. 


And, as a beautiful background to the gross realism of 
mothers’ meetings and parish tiresomenesses, there was 
always the atmosphere of the golden mornings, the dew 
and the stillness, the gleam of his white coat among the 
pine-trees. For he was always first at the tryst now. 

Betty was too young to distinguish. When she had 
been sober she had feared intoxication. Now that she 
was intoxicated she thanked Heaven that she was sober. 


IV—INVOLUNTARY 
IX days of sunlight and clear air, of mornings as en- 
chanting as dreams, of dreams as full of magic as May 
mornings. Then an interminable Sunday, hot and sultry, 
with rolling, purple clouds, and an evening of thunder 
and heavy showers. A magenta sunset, a night working, 


hidden in its own darkness, its own secret purposes, and a 
Monday morning gray beyond belief, with a soft, steady 
rain. 

Betty stood for full five minutes looking out at the 
straight, fine fall, at the white mist spread on the lawn, the 
blue mist twined round the trees, listening to the plash of 
the drops that gathered and fell from the big, wet ivy leaves, 
to the guggle of the water spout, the hiss of smitten gravel. 

‘“‘He’ll never go,” she thought, and her heart sank. 

He, shaving in the chill, damp air by his open dimity- 
draped window, was saying: 

‘“‘She’ll be there, of course. Women are all perfectly 
insensible to weather.”’ 

Two mackintoshed figures met in the circle of pines. 

“You have come,” he said. ‘‘I never dreamed you 
would. How cold your hand is!” 

He held it for a moment warmly clasped. 

“T thought it might stop any minute,” said Betty; “it 
seemed a pity to waste a morning.” 

“Yes”? he said musingly, ‘‘it would be a pity to waste 
a morning. I would not waste one of these mornings for a 
kingdom.” 

Betty fumbled with her sketching things as a sort of 
guarantee of good faith. 

‘‘But it’s too wet to work,”’ said she. 
better go home again.” 

“That seems a dull idea—for me,” he said; ‘‘it’s very 
selfish, of course, but I’m rather sad this morning. Won’t 
you stay a little and cheer me up?” 

Betty asked nothing better. But even to her a téte-a- 
téte in a wood, with rain pattering and splashing on leaves 
and path and resonant mackintoshes, seemed to demand 
some excuse. 

“T should think breakfast and being dry would cheer 
you up better than anything,” said she. “And it’s very 
wet here.” 

‘Hang breakfast. But you’re right about the wetness. 
There’s a shed in the field yonder. A harrow and a plough 
live there; they’re sure to be at home on a day like this. 
Let’s go and ask for their hospitality.” 


“‘T suppose I’d 


“T hope they’ll be nice to us,” laughed Betty; ‘‘it’s 
dreadful to go where you’re not wanted.” 
““How do you know?” he asked, laughing, too. ‘‘Come, 


give me your hand and let’s run for it.”’ 

They ran, hand in hand, the wet mackintoshes flapping 
and slapping about their knees, and drew up laughing and 
breathless in the dry quiet of the shed. Vernon thought of 
Love and Mr. Lewisham—but it was not the moment to 
say so. 

‘See, they are quite pleased to see us,’’ said he; “they 
don’t say a word against our sheltering here. The plough 
looks a bit glum, but she’ll grow to like us presently. As 
for the harrow, look how he’s smiling welcome at you with 
all his teeth.” 

“Tm glad he can’t come forward to welcome us,” 
Betty. ‘‘ His teeth look very fierce.” 

“He could, of course, only he’s enchanted. He used to 
be able to move about, but now he’s condemned to sit still 
and only smile till—till he sees two perfectly happy people. 
Are youperfectly happy?” heasked 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know,”’ 
“Are you?” 

“No—not quite perfectly.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Betty. ‘I 
shouldn’t like the harrow to begin 
to move while we’re here. I’msure 
it would bite us.” 

Hesighedand lookedgrave. ‘‘So 
you don’t want me to be perfectly 
happy?” 

She looked at him with her head 
on one side. 

“Not here,” she said. 
trust that harrow.”’ 

His eyelids narrowed over his 
eyes—then relaxed. No, she was 
merely playing at enchanted 
harrows. 

“Are you cold still?”’ he asked, 
and reached for her hand. She 
gave it frankly. 

“Not a bit,” she said, and took 
it away again. ‘‘The run warmed 
mene lnptact= 4. 

She unbuttoned the mackintosh 
and spread it on the bar of the 
plough and sat down. Her white 
dress lighted up the shadows of the 
shed. Outside therain fell steadily. 

“May I sit down, too? Can Mrs. 
Plough find room for two children 
on her lap?”’ 

She drew aside the folds of her 
dress, but even then only a little 
space was left. The plough had 
been carelessly housed and nearly 
half of it was where the rain drove 


said 


said Betty truly. 
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“And Sol Come Straight Up to You, Sir, Me Being a Father and You the Same, Sir” 
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in on it. So that they were very close together—so el 
that he had to throw his head back to see clearly ho 
rain had made the short hair curl around forehead a 
ears, and how fresh were the tints of face and lips. A 
he had to support himself by an arm outstretched behind 
her. His arm was not around her, but it might just a 
well have been so far as the look of the thing went) 
He thought of the arm of Mr. Lewisham. s 

“Did you ever have your fortune told?”’ he asked. 4 

“No, never. I’ve always wanted to, but father hate: 
gipsies. When I was a little girl I used to put on my best 
clothes, and go out into the lanes and sit about and hope 
the gipsies would steal me, but they never did.” 

“They’re a degenerate race, blind to their own interests, 
But they haven’t a monopoly of chances— —fortunately, 4 
His eyes were on her face. 

‘“‘T never had my fortune told,” said Betty. ‘I'd loveit, 
but I think I should be afraid all the same. Something 
might come true.’ | 

Vernon was more surprised than he had ever been in his 
life at the sudden involuntary movement in his left arm, 
It cost him a conscious effort not to let the arm follow its 
inclination and fall across her slender shoulders, while he 


should say: * 
“Your fortune is that I love you. Is it good or bad 
fortune?” a 


He braced the muscles of his arm and kept it where ij 
was. That sudden, unreasonable impulse was a mortifica, 
tion, an insult to the man whose pride it was to believe 7 
his impulses were always planned. 

“‘T can tell fortunes,” he said. 
spent a couple of months with some gipsies. 
me lots of things.” 

His memory, excellently trained, did not allow itself tc 
dwell for an instant on his reason for following those 
gipsies, on the dark-eyed, black-haired girl with the skir 
like pale amber, who had taught him, by the flicker of the 
camp-fire, the lines of head and heart and life, and othei 
things besides. Oh, how many other things! That was be. 
fore he became an artist. He was only an amateur in those 
days. 

“Did they teach you how to tell fortunes—really anc 
truly?’’ asked Betty. ‘‘We had a fortune-teller’s tent al 
the school bazar last year, and the youngest Miss Smith. 
son dressed up in spangles and a red dress and said she was 
Zara, the Eastern Mystic Hand-Reader and Foreteller o| 
the Future. But she got it all out of Napoleon’s Book o} 
Fate.” f 

“TJ don’t get my fortune-telling out of anybody’s book oi 


‘*When I was a bagel 
They taughi 


anything,” he said. ‘‘I get it out of people’s hands anc 
their faces. Some people’s faces are their fortunes, you 
know.” — 


“‘T know they are,”’ she said a little sadly, ‘but every- 
body’s got a hand and a fortune, whether they’ve got tie 
sort of fortune-face or not.” 

“But the fortunes of the fortune-faced people are the 
ones one likes best to tell.”’ 

“Of course,’’ she admitted rather wistfully ; ‘‘ but whan 
going to happen to you is just as interesting to you, ever 


a ter 


f your face isn’t interesting to anybody. Do you always 
ll fortunes quite truly; I mean do you follow the real 
es? Or do you make up pretty fortunes for the people 
with the pretty fortune-faces.”’ 

' “There’s no need to ‘make up.’ The pretty fortunes are 
‘always there for the pretty fortune-faces; unless, of course, 
the hand contradicts the face.” 

| “But can it?” 

“Can’t it? There may be a face that all the beautiful 
things in the world are promised to: just by being so beau- 
‘tiful itself it draws beautiful happenings to it. But if the 
‘hand contradicts the face, if the hand is one of those narrow, 
‘niggardly, distrustful hands, one of the hands that will give 
nothing and take nothing, a hand without courage, with- 
‘out generosity—well, then, one might as well be born 
| ithout a fortune-face, for any good it will ever do one.”’ 
' “Then you don’t care to tell for- 
‘tunes for people who haven’t fortune- 
faces?” 

“T should like to tell yours, if you 
would let me. Shall 1?” 

| He held out his hand, but her hand 
‘was withheld. 

_ “TJ ought to cross your hand with 
lsilver, oughtn’t I?” she asked. 
“Tt’s considered correct —but 
_ “Oh, don’t let’s neglect any proper 
precaution,” she said. ‘‘I haven’t got 
any money. Tell it to me to-morrow, 
and I will bring a sixpence.”’ 

~ “You could cross my hand with your 
watch,’’ he said, ‘‘and I could take the 
erossing as an I.O. U.of the sixpence!”’ 
_ She detached the old watch. He held 
out his hand and she gravely traced a 
cross on it. 

_ “Now,” he said, ‘‘all preliminary for- 
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malities being complied with, let the 
‘prophet do his work. Give me your 
hand, pretty lady, and the old gipsy 
will tell you your fortune true.” 
_ He held the hand in his, bending back 
‘the pink finger-tips with his thumb, and 
looked earnestly at its lines. Then he 
looked in her face, longer than he had 
ever permitted himself to look. He 
looked till her eyesfell. It wasa charm- 
ing picture. He was tall, strong, well- 
built and quite as good-looking as a 
clever man has any need to be. And 
she was as pretty as any oleograph of 
them all. 
_ It seemed a thousand pities that there 
should be no witness to such a well- 
posed tableau, no audience to such a 
charming scene. The pity of it struck 
Destiny, and Destiny flashed the white 
of Betty’s dress, a shrill point of light, 
into an eyeahundred yardsaway. The 
eye’s owner, with true rustic finesse, 
drew back into the wood’s shadow, 
shaded one eye with a brown rustic 
hand, looked again, and began a détour 
which landed the rustic boots, all 
silently, behind the shed, at a spot where 
aknot-hole served as frame for the little 
picture. The rustic eye was fitted to 
the knot-hole while Vernon, holding 
Betty’s hand, gazed in Betty’s face, and 
decided that this was no time to analyze his sensations. 
_ Neither heard the furtive rustic tread, nor noted the 
gleam of the pale rustic eye. 
| The laborer shook his head as he hurried quickly away. 
He had daughters of his own, and the rector had been kind 
when one of those daughters had suddenly come home 
from service, ill, and with no prospect of another place. 

“*-holdin’ of hands and a-castin’ of sheep’s eyes,” said 
he. “ We knows what that’s the beginnings of! Well, well, 
youth’s the season for silliness, but there’s bounds— 
there’s bounds. And all of a mornin’ so early, too. Lord 
above knows what it wouldn’t be like of a evenin’.”” He 
shook his head again and made haste. 

Vernon had forced his eyes to leave the face of Betty. 
4 “Your fortune,”’ he was saying, ‘‘is, curiously enough, 
Just one of those fortunes I was speaking of. You will 
have great chances of happiness, if you have the courage to 
takethem. You will crossthesea. You’ve never traveled, 
have you?” 

_“No—never farther than Torquay; I was at school 
there, you know; and London, of course. But I should 
love it. Isn’t it horrid to think that one might grow quite 
old and never have been anywhere or done anything?” 

“That depends on one’s self, doesn’t it? Adventures are 
to the adventurous.” 

Yes, that’s all very well—girls can’t be adventurous.” 
j “Yes, it’s the prince who sets out to seek his fortune, 
it? The princess has to sit at home and wait for hers 
me to her. It generally does if she’s a real princess.” 


° 


“But half the fun must be the seeking for it,” said Betty. 

“You're right,’’ said he; ‘‘it is.” 

The laborer had reached the park gate. His pace had 
quickened to the quickening remembrance of his own 
daughter, sitting at home. 

“Do youreally see it in my hand?’’asked Betty —“‘about 
my crossing the sea, I mean.” 

“It's there; but it depends on yourself.’’ 

“T did ask my stepfather to let me go,” she said, ‘‘after 
that first day, you know, when you said I ought to study in 
Paris.” 

“And he wouldn’t, of course?” 

“No; he said Paris was a wicked place. It isn’t really, 
is it?” 

‘Every place is wicked,” said he, ‘‘and every place is 
good. It’s all as one takes things.”’ 


“You Will Have Great Chances of Happiness, if You Have the Courage to Take Them. 


You Will Cross the Sea” 


The rectory gate clicked sharply as it swung to behind 
the laborer. The rectory gravel scrunched beneath the 
laborer’s boots. 

Yes, the master was up; he could be seen. 

The heavy boots were being rubbed against the birch 
broom that, rooted at Kentish back doors, stands to receive 
the scrapings of Kentish clay from rustic feet. 

““You have the artistic lines very strongly marked,”’’ 
Vernon was saying. ‘‘One, two, three—yes, painting— 
music, perhaps?” 

“T am very fond of music,” said Betty, thinking of the 
hour’s daily struggle with the Mikado and the Moonlight 
Sonata. ‘‘But three arts. What could the third one be?” 
Her thoughts played for an instant with unheard-of tri- 
umphs achieved behind footlights—rapturous applause, 
showers of bouquets. 

‘“Whatever it is, you’ve enormous talent for it,” he said ; 
“you'll find out what it is in good time. Perhaps it’ll be 
something much more important than the other two put 
together, and perhaps you’ve got even more talent for it 
than you have for the others.” 

“But there isn’t any other talent that I can think of!” 

“T can think of a few. There’s the stage—but it’s not 
that, I faney, or not exactly that. There’s literature— 
confess now, don’t you write poetry sometimes when you’re 
all alone at night? Then there’s the art of being amusing, 
and the art of being—of being liked.” 

‘Shall I be successful in any of the arts?” 

“Tn one, certainly.” 
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“Ah,”’ said Betty, ‘if I could only go to Paris!” 

“Tt’s not always necessary to go to Paris for success in 
one’s art,’’ he said. 

“But I want to go. I’m sure I could do better there.” 

“‘Aren’t you satisfied with your present master?” 

“Oh!” It wasa cry of genuine distress, of heartfelt dis- 
claim. ‘You know I didn’t mean that! But you won’t 
always be here, and when you’ve gone—why, then Bs 

Again he had to control the involuntary movement of his 
right arm. 

“But I’m not going for months yet. Don’t let us cross 
a bridge till we come to it. Your head line promises all 
sorts of wonderful things. And your heart line ” he 
turned her hand more fully to the light. 

In the rector’s study the laborer was speaking, standing 
shufflingly on the margin of the Turkey carpet. The rector 
listened, his hand on an open folio 
where fat infants peered through the 
ornamental initials. 

““And so I come straight up to you, 
sir, me being a father and you the same, 
sir, for all the difference betwixt our 
ways in life. Says I to myself, says I, 
and bitter hard I feels it, too, I says: 
‘George,’ says I, ‘you’ve got a daughter 
as begun that way, not a doubt of it— 
holdin’ of hands and sittin’ close along- 
side, and you know what’s come to 
her!’ ” 

The rector shivered at the implica- 
tion. 

“Then I says, says I: ‘Like as not 
the rector won’t thank you for inter- 
ferin’. Least said soonest mended,’ 
says I.” 

“‘T’m very much obliged to you,” said 
the rector with difficulty, and his hand 
shook on Ambrosius’ yellow page. 

‘“You see, sir,’ the man’s tone held 
all that deferent apology that truth- 
telling demands, “‘gells is gells, be they 
never so up in the world, all the world 
over, bless their hearts; and young men 
is young men, d——n them, asking 
your pardon, sir, I’m sure, but the word 
slipped out. And I shouldn’t ha’ been 
easy if anything had have gone wrong 
with Migs, God bless her, all along of 
the want of a word in season. Asking 
your pardon, sir, but even young ladies 
is flesh and blood, when it comes to the 
point. Ain’t they now?” he ended 
appealingly 

The rector spoke with an obvious 
effort, got his hand off the page and 
closed the folio. 

“You’ve done quite right, George,” 
he said, ‘‘and I’m greatly obliged to 
you. Only I do ask you to keep this to 
yourself. You wouldn’t have liked it if 
people had heard a thing like that about 
your Ruby before—I mean when she 
was at home.” 

He replaced the two folios on the 
shelf. 

“Not me, sir,’ George answered. 
“T’m mum, I do assure you, sir. And 
if I might make so bold, you just pop 
on your hat and step acrost directly this 
minute. There’s that little hole back of the shed what I, 
told you of. You ain’t only got to pop your reverend eye 
to that there, and you'll see for yourself as I ain’t give 
tongue for no dragged scent.” 

“Thank you, George,”’ said the rector, “‘I will. 
morning. God bless you.” 

The formula came glibly, but it was from the lips only 
that it came. 

Lizzie—his white, innocent Lily-girl! In a shed—a 
man, a stranger, holding her hand, his arm around her, his 
eyes—his lips, perhaps, daring 

The rector was half-way down his garden drive. 

“Your heart line,’ Vernon was saying, ‘“‘is a little 
difficult. You will be deeply beloved.”’ 

To have one’s fortune told is disquieting. To keep si- 
lence during the telling deepens the disquiet curiously. It 
seemed good to Betty to laugh. 

“Soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor,’ 
going to marry, kind gipsy?”’ 

“JT don’t believe the gipsies who say they can see 
marriages in a hand,’ he answered gravely, and Betty 
feared he had thought her flippant, or even vulgar; ‘‘ what 
one sees are not the shadows of coming conventions. One 
sees the great emotional events, the things that change and 
mould and develop character. Yes, you will be greatly 
beloved, and you will love deeply.”’ 

“I’m not to be happy in my affairs of the heart, then?’” 
Still a careful flippancy seemed best to Betty. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Good- 


’ 


she said, ‘‘which am L 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 


@ Whitewashing always comes off. 


© Pecks of trouble come im pint bottles: 


@ Only ignorance is: afraid’ to’ask questions. 

© Failure can always get a physician’s certificate: 

€ Some men propose by mail and: repent by telephone. 

€ Society often makes the mistake of lionizing a cub. 

€ Yesterday’s unanswered: mail is a mortgage on‘ to-day. 
@ In that: Panama game somebody. should be given spades: 


@ If they probe the Standard Oil they will probably strike 
waiter. 


€ America has no leisure class except those — make the 
change in the department stores.” 


| 


@ When a man is elected to @bnaress he walls on air. 
Afterward he can’t even stand up without Speaker 
Cannon’s permission. 


ChecKers at the Capitol 


HERE is a general misunderstanding concerning the 
foreign policy of the United States. Many people think 
it means:‘our relations with other countries. This is entirely 
a mistake. It is, really, a. game of checkers between the 
President and the Senate. If the President gets a treaty 
confirmed, that counts: oneforhim. If the Senate defeatsia 
treaty, it feels that.it has broken into the Presidential king= 
row. The game has: its peculiar etiquette. When the 
President makes a move, he recites the Monroe Doctrine. 
Whenit’s the Senate’s turn, it has the secretary read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. Neither of these venerable 
utterances has anything to do with the issue actually at 
stake. 

More than a year ago the President discovered a forlorn 
little enterprise known as:the Republic of Santo- Domingo, 
operated by persons of bad character and horribly in debt. 
European creditors were talking of taking charge of it, so 
he impulsively intervened and agreed to have Americans 
collect the customs duties: and apply fifty-five per cent. 
thereof to the satisfaction of foreign debts. This year he 
learned that the great Powers of Europe were about to re- 
organize the equally melancholy State of Morocco, and, 
with his irrepressible disposition to have a finger in the pie, 
he appointed some American commissioners to the re- 
organization committee: 

Thereupon the Senate has: been thundering, as to Santo 
Domingo, about superseding the Monroe Doctrine with a 
Roosevelt Doctrine, and, as to Morocco, about embroiling 
this country in Huropean politics: 

Very likely the President acted unwisely in both cases; 
but there isn’t an American soul outside the District of 
Columbia that cares a rap about either. Whether wedo or 
do not collect. customs: in Santo Domingo,. or send power- 
less commissioners to sit’ in the Morocco conference, is as 
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important as whether the President sits on the right or 
wrong side of a cow which he attempts to milk on his 
Virginia farm. The palladium of our liberties is not totter- 
ing. The noise and fury mean, simply, that. the Presi- 
dential-Senatorial checker game is waxing rather hot. 


Legal Ethics—In Jail 


la proposal is seriously made—by an eminent lawyer — 

that the undeniably low tone of the legal profession: be 
raised by giving courses in legal ethics in the law schools. 
That is, young men well over the threshold of young man- 
hood are to be solemnly instructed that it is wrong to steal, 
to lie, to cheat, to procure injustice, to participate in the 
“divvy”’ of “swag.” 

There is another way to the sameend. That way leads 
through the penitentiary—and sending a few ‘“‘lights”’ of 
the profession along it, instead of electing them presidents 
of bar-associations, would quickly produce the desired 
effect. As for the way of moral suasion, why not estab- 
lish the courses in legal ethics im the penitentiaries, as 
soon as: there are enough lawyers there to justify paying a 
professor? 


Who's Prosperous Now? 


OME minor statistics of an immensely prosperous year 
throw an interesting sidelight upom the drift of things 
in the business: world.. Prices of staples:advanced im 1905; 
but the average gain in the three big: staples that the 
people: produce—breadstuffs, livestock and fruit —was-very 
small. You have to go to the third decimal! point before it 
appears. Prices of the big staples that are controlled by 
efficient organization—provisions, hides: and leather, 
metals—advanced decidedly more. The average gain 
appears: at the first decimal point. The average liability. 
im each commercial failure of the year was: $8912, against 
$11,820:in 1904 and $12,064in 1903. In short, proportion- 
ately it. is more and more the small man who fails: The 
number of commercial failures: with liabilities exceeding 
$100,000-was: only 154, against 215 im 1904—a. decrease of 
nearly thirty per cent.—and the number of failures: with 
liabilities. under’ $100;000) was 11,366, against 11,984 the 
preceding year —a decrease of five per cent. The profit and 
security of business are being found more and more im com- 
bining into big units. Taking all thesales:of stocks im New 
York, the average priceper share in 1905: was:$87.30, against 
$69:90'the year before. Practically all of these stocksrepre- 
sent big. consolidations in transportatiom or manufacture: 
There is: no dowbt that combination is the real prosperity 
band-wagom. 


The Faculty on the Gridiron 


\OOTBALL.is a bad thing-for college faculties. Profes- 
sors:are not credited popularly with much business or 
executive ability.. Certainly they have not. distinguished 
themselves: whenever they have undertakem to ‘‘manage”’ 
football by their athletie:committiees:and boards of control. 
Hither they have shamefully winked at improper practices 
by their youthful athletes; or they have been deplorably 
deceived by them, time: and’ again—probably the latter. 
The spectacle of faculty management of intercollegiate 
sports, no matter how effective it may be, is not exactly 
dignified. There is always rivalry, more or less open, 
among institutions of learning, and this rivalry is by no 
means. confined. to the student-body.. Manifestations of 
such rivalry, especially when they lead.to trickery, are poor 
enough for callow youth, but they come with bad grace 
from the professor of mature years: Heshould not spend 
his time and his-energy in playing the detective upon a rival 
college, or bickering with it over sharp practices. 
Let the college boy go: back to his books for a time—and 
the professor also. 


What is the Popular Will? 


HICAGO has been having some interesting trouble, 
which is worth considering, because it throws a certain 
light upon the more conspicuous trouble at Washington. 
Nearly a year ago, in Chicago, Judge Dunne stood for 
the mayoralty on a platform that declared for municipal 
ownership of the street railways. He was elected by a good 
majority. At the same time, some aldermanic candidates, 
whose opposition to municipal ownership was well known, 
and who had frankly stated their antagonism to that doc- 
trine in campaign speeches, were returned to the City 
Council by their respective wards. Also, there were hold- 
over aldermen (half the members of the City Council being 
elected each year) who were known to oppose municipal 
ownership. 

When Judge Dunne took the office of mayor he assumed 
that the vote which elected him conclusively expressed the 
publie will, and he immediately demanded that the City 
Council accept his plans for municipal ownership; but a 
majority of the Council, who were: known to hold other 
views, and who-had been duly elected by. their'several con- 
stituencies, balked. Then the mayor began talking pretty 
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foolishly, in a way to raisethe inference that he thought the | 
aldermen who opposed him were dishonest and. traitors to 
the public. The situation grew so acute that a resolution | 
asking the mayor to cease from presiding over the Couneil 
was introduced, and probably would have passed’ but . | 
considerations of courtesy. 

Under our system the will of the publie often expres | 
itself in diverse ways. President Roosevelt stood for cer- 
tain policies and was triumphantly elected; but Senators , 
Aldrich, Elkins, Platt, Depew, Spooner, Foraker and 
others, whose views about “vested rights”’ and eorpora- 
tions were perfectly well known, were also duly constituted | 
members: of the Senate, holding their certificates from bd } 
authorized agents’ of the sovereign: people: 


’ 


Exeunt the Plutocrats _ 


LOWLY, but steadily, we are being drained of our | 
plutocracy. Every few days there is an item in the | 
newspaper, setting forth that so-and-so, famed for wealth, 
is selling out and going abroad to live. Sometimes news 
of this kind. is a little slack; again, under the stimulus of 
some painful disclosures, some rude prying into | 
cratic private affairs, the exodus booms. 
We hear a great deal about checking inheaieaeiaa Let 
us hear more about stimulating emigration. If every 
prosecuting attorney in the United States were to “get | 
busy,’” how long would it be before we should herrea | 
a tearful farewell to the last of our plutoerats? 


Big Thieves and Little 


CLEVELAND broker forged about a million dollars? 
bonds—before committing suicide—which is: rather 
surprising, considering the ease with which he eould have — 
incorporated himself into a company and issued all the 
bonds: he: pleased i in an irreproachably legal manner: 

The first step in the merger of the New York traction 
lines;, already enormously over-capitalized, was to provide, 
out of hand, nearly $100,000,000 of additional securities. 
Under the merger plan $115,000,000' of old stock—all 
water, if the cost of the joint properties be assigned to the | 
outstanding bonds—is to be: exchanged for $205,000;000 
new stocksand bonds. Solongasthelaws permit a.corpora- 
tiom to issue: all the certificates of value that its: fancy may 
dictate; without any regard to whether the alleged valueis | 
behind them, it seems: the most foolish superfiuity for an 
individual to lay himself oper to: a by forging — 
such certificates. 

Last year there were issued and listed for sale on the New 
York Stock Exchange new railroad bonds toan amount ex- 
ceeding $500,000,000, and the year’s sales of railroad bonds, — 
old and: new, reached: $815,000,000. This-is:far more than — 
the yearly income of the three big life-insurancecompanies; — 
far more than any year’s:accretion to the savings deposits of 
the country.. The greater part of thisimmense bond output — 
is really sold to the people, not to ‘Wail Street” or to | 

‘“‘magnates”’; but it is practically outside the laws. There | 
is: nothing except their native modesty, for example, to 
prevent the traction magnates from turning their new, — 
highly-watered stock into bonds of the same or a greater’ | 
amount and putting them on the market: 

The plea: is that the investor must buy a: security at his 
own risk. That, evidently, was the idea of the Cleveland 
man wher he sold the forged bonds. | 

| 
S| 


Democracy in Education 


eae late President Harper was the spirit of democracy in 
higher education. He will be remembered for this’ 
quality when his reputation asa scholar or an administrator 
has faded. He did his best to place the institution which — 
he created in the front rank of modern scholarship, but he | 
was even more interested in whatever might bring the — 
higher learning to the busy man on the street: His’ first 
fame came from teaching Hebrew by correspondence. — 
When the university was established he made correspond- — 
ence courses and university extension lectures a real part of 
the institution. He opened a college in an: one 
where clerks and teachers might follow the regular courses 
of the university under college teachers in afternoon and — 
evening classes. Doctor Harper believed in the joy as’ well 
as the business advantage of all'real education, and withthe | 
fervor of a missionary he sought ways to carry this joy into — 
the lives.of the busiest and the least favored. His advocacy 
of university extension and other popular methods of edu- — 
cation brought upon him suspicion and criticism from the | 
| 


older institutions of learning. These had the caste preju- 
dice. They did not believe in fragmentary studies. = 
scoffed at teaching Hebrew and. psychology to: business 
by correspondence; they derided the “‘quarter sys 

which enabled the working student to get what he coule 
college and when he could. Doubtless: few scholars: of 
approved type have been made by these methods: 
doubtless, also, the inspiration, the hope of knowledge, 
—— many an obscure corner’ wie country through 


oun many a. shihaabhecl: 


: 
| 
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‘He gets out and fights. 


: taxpayer. 
did not waste any time on generalities. 


| ee all be happy.” 


eo How Lafollette Holds On 
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six feet tall. 
half. That makes no difference. A good many short people are tall, 
and many a tall man is mighty short. 
_ One of the Senator’s admirers put it this way out in Stoughton 
one night during the last campaign he made for Governor of Wisconsin: 


in inches as well as in sense. 


“Why, say, of course Bob is short; of course he is! 


he begins to talk, why, nobody gives a hoot whether he’s 
five feet tall or fifty.” 

That about sums it up. When he begins to talk he 
usually has everybody with him. He is no second Demos- 
thenes, either. There are plenty of men in the United States 
who have him beaten when it comes to purely oratorical 
ruffles and frills. The thing about. LaFollette’s speaking 
is that he talks like a man with red blood in him. He 
talkslikeasincereman. He talks like an honest man, and, 
better than everything else, he knows whaf he is talking 


_ They—meaning his opponents in Wisconsin and. his 
critics elsewhere—have called him a poseur, a crank, an 
actor, a fanatic, and other names that. are not so polite. 
LaFollette grins when the catalogue is recited to him. 
“They never called me a quitter, did they?” he asks. 
One involuntarily checks off the various LaFollette desig- 
nations. Poseur—crank—actor—down through the list. 
No, is the conclusion, they never did call him a quitter. 
They eouldn’t. Asa hanger-on, a sticker-to, LaFollette 
is in the same class with grim 
death and taxes. 
_ He has courage—plenty of it. 
He 
speaks up in meeting. Back in 
the nineties, when he was first. a 
eandidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor, he 
eame down to Milwaukee with 
enough votes pledged, he 
ught, to nominate him. On 
the night before the convention 
his opponents, he says, bought 
away enough of his delegates to 
nominate another man. La- 
Follette tells about that incident 
onthestump. He speaks about 
it without any flourishes. He 
describes the room in the Pfister 
Hotel where the delegates were 
taken. He tells who took them 
there, and how much money, 
down to the kind of bills, in 
specific sums, each delegate 
received. He identifies the 
bribers. He makes no bones 
about the identities of the bribed. It is a sensational 
story. He has been telling it for years. Nobody has 
denied it. Nobody can. He knows. 

That experience with the machine—which was then, and 
probably is now,’dominated by the railroads—put La- 
Pollette on the track of railroad rate reform and caucus 
and convention reform. He went from the hall where he 
was beaten to a law library and began to study railroad 
laws and taxation laws and all other laws that give the 
railroads their graft, either directly or by evasion. He 
started at the first law and went through to the last. Then 
he began on railroad tariffs. Hestudied those complicated 
masses of figures that mean so much to the railroads and so 
little to the public, unless one of the public wants to dis- 
tribute something. He found where the rebates lurked. 
When he was through he knew more about freight and 
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J. W. Babcock, 


of Wisconsin 


_ Passenger tariffs than any railroad man in Wisconsin. 


_ He utilized that information to his own advantage. 
During the years he crisscrossed the State campaigning for 
railroad rate regulation and nominations by the direct 
Vote of the people, he spoke constantly on the iniquities 
of the prevailing customs. He knew his people. He 
did not try to impose theories on them. He dealt in facts. 


_ His principal lever was that the State was losing millions 


every year in taxation. That is concrete enough for any 
It. penetrates. At a meeting of farmers he 
He preached 
no sermons from the text: “If the railroads will be good 
No, indeed. Instead, when he 
came to the rate part of his speech, he walked out to the 
edge of the platform and asked: “How many of you men 
ip hogs to Chicago?’” 

' a dozen or fifteen or fifty men shipped hogs to 
They rose and said so. LaFollette asked them 


ENATOR, LAFOLLETTH’S legs are short, but his head is long— 
When he sits down you think he is 
When he stands you find he is a scant five feet and a 


Bob ain’t no 
physical giant, as you might say, but, my friend, when he gits up on 
them stumpy legs of his’n an’ you git a sight at that head of his’n an’ 
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toremain standing. ‘‘Then,”’ he said, digging back into his 
head for that freight-tariff information he had put there 
by his years of study, ‘‘then you pay so mucha car-load for 
transportation. AmIright?”’ Hewasalwaysright. The 
farmers told him so. ‘Yes,’ he continued, “‘and if you 
shipped the hogs from Davenport, Iowa, or Cairo, Illinois, 
or some other point equally as far as this from Chicago, 
you would have paid so many dollars less a car-load.” 

He told why. Freight rates were regulated there, to a 
degree. The farmers believed him. They had to. He 
had exact knowledge. When he finished that speech he 
had those farmers with him. He got down to bed-rock 
with them and showed them where they were losing money. 
That is the greatest argument in the world. 

He won his fight, finally, and passed his laws. He was 
elected last time in spite of a wide-open split in his own 
party. He did not care for that. When the stalwart 
Republicans. deserted him he carefully went after the 
Democrats and corralled them. Then he came to the 
United States Senate. It is not likely he will ask the 
Senators how many of them ship hogs, but he will ask some 
equally direct question when he gets to debating, and he 
will know, every time, whether the answer is right. 

It is a curious term of reproach, that word actor. A 
great many men are called actors who cannot act at all. 
Also, many a man who is acting every minute of the day 
goes through life with nobody knowing it but himself. 
Everybody is an actor, more or less. The good ones know 
it. The poor onesdo not. LaFollette deserves the term. 
He is on the stage all the time. They cannot move the 
spot-light too rapidly for him. He is there, in the calcium 
every second. 

At three o’clock one morning, late in October, he came 
into a little room in a little hotel in one of the farming 
villages of Wisconsin. He had been driving in the cold 
autumn rain since seven o’clock the morning before over— 
or through—roads hub-deep in mud. He had made five 
speeches, with little to eat, and had another day’s hard cam- 
paigning before him. He was to talk, in that room, to one 
man about himself, his campaign, his hopes, his plans. He 
talked. As he talked he posed, strutted, was dramatic, 
emotional, passionate, artificial as a china egg. That was 
the actor side of it. What he said was clear-cut, coura- 
geous, hopeful, earnest. That was the real side. 

Everybody in Wisconsin calls him ‘“‘Bob.” He eulti- 
vates the familiarity. He is the master of the glad hand. 
He wants his friends to be friendly. He lambastes his 
enemies without fear. Of course, he is a politician, and he 
gets all the support he can. He does no lambasting if 
there is a chance to secure the vote of the logical lambastee. 
Still, he doesn’t go fishing where the fish won't bite. And 
his personal followers follow. There is no faltering in the 
ranks. 

LaFollette has ambitions. He fosters them, like every 
other human. He wants to be President and is working 
with that end in view. He is an earnest reformer, but he 
never fails to put in a few licks for LaFollette while he is 
reforming. Perhaps he would not agree with this state- 
ment. He is an actor, you know. It stands. It is his 
business to make his mission seem as real as possible. 

They are wondering what he will do in the Senate, but, 
really, there is nothing to wonder about. He will jump in 
when he sees a chance—and he can see a chance as farasany 
man—mix in the railroad rate movement as much as pos- 
sible and take an axe to Senator Spooner, his colleague, if 
the opportunity for a scientific chopping match presents 
itself. He has been made chairman of the Committee to 
Investigate the Condition of the Potomac River Front at 
Washington. That sounds imposing, but it is a joke. 
It is only there because there must be enough committees 
to give each Senator a room for an office. Pretty soon he 
will slide along to other and better places. Heison Census, 
Immigration, Indian Affairs, Pensions and a few others 
where he will get acquainted with Senate methods and have 
a chance to do all the work he needs or desires. There is 
no doubt that he will find the centre of the stage in due time. 

He got as far as he could as Governor. He expects to 
go further as Senator. He may or may not, but he will 
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keep trying. Meantime, he. will live on vegetables and milk, will 
study Hamlet for recreation and will always keep his halo on straight. 


Senator Hale as a Humorist 


i i THE crowded closing days of the last session of Congress, when 
everybody was rushed to death and the nights as well as the days 
were given to law-making, Senator Hale, of Maine, met Senator 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, in one of the corridors of the Capitol. 

“By the way, Spooner,” said Hale, “I hope you will be here 
to-night. Some matters that are of vital importance are to come up. 
We shall need you on the floor.”’ 


“TI don’t think I can attend to-night,’ Spooner replied. 
“T have a long-standing engagement to take Mrs. Spooner 
to dinner at a friend’s, and she insists that I must go.” 

“Tut! tut! Spooner,” Senator Hale protested. “That 
is not the proper patriotic spirit. Why, man, we need you 
here. You must break your engagement and do your duty 
to your constituents. No Senator should think of a dinner- 
party on such a night as this.”’ 

“Well,” Senator Spooner said hesitatingly, ‘I will try 
to get out of it. Maybe Mrs. Spooner will release me. Of 
course, I appreciate the force of your remarks, and I think 
I can arrange it to be here.” é 

He went to the telephone, called Mrs. Spooner, explained 
the situation to her and told her to go to the dinner without 
him, as he was compelled to remain at the Capitol. 

About midnight, after an exhausting session, and with 
some hours of work ahead of him, Senator Spooner called 
his wife again. 

“Did you have a good time, my dear?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “It was a very delightfulaffair.”’ 

“Who took you out to dinner?”’ inquired the solicitous 
husband. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Spooner, ‘“‘I went out with Senator 


Hale.” ; 
BabcocK’s Cook 


EPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, of Wis- 

consin, chairman of the Republican Congressional 

Committee, has a lake in the northern part of his State 
where he goes to fish. x é; 

He was out with his guide and cook one morning and some 
friends came along in another canoe. Babcock had been 
fishing industriously for several hours and had caught 
nothing. 

The friends stopped to chat. The talk turned on cooks. 
‘‘Ts your man a good cook?” they asked of Babcock. 

‘‘You bet he is,’’ replied the cook himself, with a seornful 
look at the bare bottom of the canoe and a world of con- 
tempt for his employer’s angling ability in his voice. ‘You 
bet he is—when he has anything to cook.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ General Bates, the new head of the army, is the first 
bachelor to hold that position in fifty years. 


@ ‘Do the people out West still believe in the President 
as they did at the time of the last election ?”’ a visitor to New 
York was asked by afriend. ‘‘Believein him? I should 
say they do! Why, if he should order the Washington 
Monument torn down they would say the blamed old thing 
ought to have been round instead of square, anyway.” 


@ Thomas H: Carter, of Montana, who acquired great 
fame as a long-distance talker in the closing hours cf 
Congress in 1901, when he held the floor in the Senate for 
twelve hours and killed the River 
and Harbor bill, was making a 
speech at a Gridiron Club dinner 
in Washington one night. The 
Senator rambled on and on. 
Finally, some one inquired 
mildly: ‘‘Do you think this is a 
River and Harbor bill?” The 
Senator sat down. 


@ Mrs. Fairbanks, wife of the Vice- 
President, is determined to up- 
hold her social position as Second 
Lady in the Land. The number 
of receptions, teas and dinners 
she and her husband have given 
has: amazed even Washington, 
accustomed to that sort of thing 
as the city is. A restaurant man 
at the Capital calls his two estab- 
lishments “‘A Place to Eat” and 
“Another Place to Eat.”’ The 
younger folks in Washington now 
refer to the Fairbanks mansion 
as ‘‘Still Another Place to Eat.” 


PHOTO. BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D, O. 
Senator Spooner, 
of Wisconsin 
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The first derby made in America was a 


The De Luxe 


. A double-handful of 

fluffy fur from the 
meres §  Nutria—a little water 
animal found only in the River 
de la Plata—transformed by 
an ingenious machine into a 
cone-shaped pouch of gauzy 
texture, shrunk 
to proper size 
by hand in boil- 
ing-hot water, 
stiffened with 
the best selec- 
tion of shellac 
—the product 
of a little insect 
in 
guided machinery and. the 
most skillful and artistic 


) 


The Knapp - Felt 


hands, dyed Cronap black by | 


ess with ex- 
pertly tested 
chemicals, 
trimmed 
with the best 
imported 
bands 
leathers; the 
whole super- 
vised by fifty years’ experience 
in making fine hats —this, in 
brief, is the genesis of the 


Ainapp-fell 


De Luxe hat. Nothing is left to 
chance and no rule o’ thumb 
methods are employed. The re- 
sult is the best hat American inge- 
nuity can produce. 


The C & K Derby 


hats—the next best—are $4. 
They are made in avariety of smart 
shapes, assuring a properly becom- 
ing hat for every face and _ phy- 
sique. The best hatters sell them. 


A copy of THE HATMAN, telling 

how Knapp-Felt hats are made and 

showing the proper shapes for Spring, 
will be mailed on request. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


a secret proc- 


and | 


| Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
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PHOTO. BY HALLEU STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
Margaret Wycherly as Lydia Carew 
in Cashel Byron’s Profession 


Pugilist and Poetic Actress 


ISS MARGARET WYCHERLY has 

hitherto been known as the leading 
representative in America of the Irish lit- 
erary movement in the drama, and has been 
highly praised for her performances in the 
plays of W. B. Yeats. Since Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison appeared in Everyman 
no actress has made an impression at once 


| so profound and so poetic... Itis quitein the 


line of her artistic development, accord- 


_ ingly, for her to assume the leading réle in 
a dramatization of Bernard Shaw’s novel, 


India—shaped by brain- | 


Yet there is an 
appearance of incongruity in the fact that 
the profession in question is that of the 
prize-fighter, and that the leading part in 
the play is acted by none other than the 
ex-champion pugilist, James J. Corbett. 
To her friends, however, Miss Wycherly 
has confided that Mr. Corbett deserves his 


| title of Gentleman Jim on the stage no less 


than in the ring. Never in all her expe- 
rience, she says, has she “‘played opposite’”’ 
aman who is more unmistakably courteous 
and of sound instincts. More than this, 
she bears testimony that he is a most pains- 
taking devotee of his new vocation. When 
the first rehearsal was called, the members 
of the company, in the good old spirit of 
laziness and indifference, had merely 
glanced through their parts, trusting to 
experience to teach them with the least 
effort. Mr. Corbett, on the other hand, 
was letter-perfect, and keenly interested 
in the rendering of each speech. 

In his preface to his dramatization of the 
novel, Mr. Shaw pokes fun at the report 
from America that, when Mr. Corbett first 
produced the play some years ago, he took 
himself quite seriously as an actor. He 
must now be convinced, however, that the 
ex-champion is no less “‘scientific’”’ than in 
his first love of the muses—or such at least 
Mr. Shaw would call it, for he argues that 
prize-fighting is an art, though an evil one. 


Saving the Life of a Fairy 


RS MANSFIELD, as a good 
many people know, is an actor, and his 
wife, formerly Miss Beatrice Cameron, was 
for many years his leading lady. But until 


| the other day they had never allowed their 


| seven-year-old son, Gibbs, to go to a play. 


Knapp-Felt | 


De Luxe hats are $6. Knapp-Felt | 
| Peter Pan. 


Then Mrs. Mansfield took him to see Maude 
Adams in Barrie’s phantasy of childhood, 


Young Master Mansfield is largely en- 
dowed with his father’s imagination and 
temperament, and followed the play with 
bulging eyes, until the pirates came on and 


| threatened the life of Peter and his band in 


the Never-Never-Never Land. Then, inter- 
ror, he covered his eyes with his fingers. But 
he followed the play, nevertheless, for when 
Miss Adams came forward to the footlights 
and begged the audience to save the life of 
Tinker Bell by saying that they believed in 
fairies, he hung over the railing of the box 
and shouted in a childish treble: ‘‘I believe 
in ’em! J believe in ’em!’’ His manner 
was so scared and his voice was so earnest 
that he drew the attention of the entire 


audience, and the story was reported in 
the papers, though nobody knew who the 
hero of it was. 


On the way home in the carriage Master | 


Mansfield was in a state of jubilant exalta- 
tion, clapping his hands at intervals and 
exclaiming: ‘‘I saved the life of a fairy! I 
saved the life of a fairy!” 


The Artistic Conscience 


igo those who deny low comedy a place 
among the arts consider the case of 
Marie Dressler. After the first perform- 
ance of Joe Weber’s new frolic, ‘‘Twiddle 
Twaddle,” the loyal friends of his little 
playhouse had the usual jollification, with 
whole gardens of flowers and no less florid 
speeches of congratulation to the members 
of the company. When Miss Dressler re- 
sponded to her share of the ovation, her 
abundant physique, which she had con- 
torted into antic after antic of convulsing 
burlesque, drooped with diffidence; and 
her face, which all evening long had been 
an inspiration to broad, wholesome laugh- 
ter, was worried and anxious, 

““You are all too good,”’ she pleaded. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t say a word if I thought I deserved 
half of this. But the fact is, I feel that my 
performance has been a failure. All I can 
say is: I tried as hard as I could.” 

That was no idle jest. In the chorus of 


one of the songs, a trio, she had burst into a | Alsoa full line of the new ‘‘ Pony”? Walking Suits 


dance with such violence that she sent little 
Weber rolling against one leg of the pro- 
scenium arch and lank Bigelow sprawling 
against the other. Seeing her now down- 
east, her friends shouted words of reassur- 
ance, but she was unconsoled. The next 


day the critics, who had left early to catch | 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


the mail editions, were unanimous in the | 


opinion that she alone had saved a generally 
dull occasion from disaster. In all prob- 


ability, Miss Dressler felt that her perform- | 


ance lacked artistic reserve. 


The Dean and the Fool Girl 


INCE Aristocracy, in 1893, Bronson 
Howard has produced nothing, and it is 
generally supposed by his old admirers 
that he isa very sick man. He used to 
be very far from well, and more than once 
was thought to be past recovery; but, as 
he says, he woke up to the fact that the 
chief trouble with Mite was the doctors, 
since which awakening he has been in 
excellent health and spirits. He has been 
associated with every sensible movement 
to advance the drama, and is a familiar 
figure at first nights in New York, especially 
when the play and the acting promise well. 
He is, moreover, most sympathetically 


interested in all novices in the art theatric. | 
The matinées of the schools of acting are not | 


always inspiring from the point of view of 
high art; but he is frequently to be seen 
with a party in a proscenium box when 
pupils put their best foot forward. In a 
word, he is in fact as well as in title the 
Dean of American Dramatists. 

In addition to his knowledge of the 
English drama, which is vast, he is a close 
observer of what may be called the history 
of the English audience—a study the im- 
portance of which only the practical man of 
the theatre can understand. Thus he can 
tell you the decade in which people in the 


- theatre ceased to require that a villain, if 


he was not punished by death, should be 
ae preeenies at the end as repentant and 
reformed; and he can name the plays which 
first represented wicked people persisting 
in sin, as they do in life. 

One of his most interesting topics is 
what he calls ‘‘the fool girl in the drama.” 
A decade or two ago, he says, the fool girl 
was what Goldsmith called a lovely woman 
who stooped to folly and learned too late 
that men betray. It took audiences a long 
time, he says, to find out that such a woman 


was first and last deficient in character, | 


and thus not a fitting subject for important 
treatment. In the drama of to-day she 


eppess in a modified form—the wife who | 
allows herself to be lured from her lawful | 


husband. In France, he admits, the state 
of marriage and divorce give such a woman 


some appearance of real interest, but in | 


America she is only a fool girl, and people 
are finding her out. 

Thus, it is evident that Mr. Howard be- 
lieves that our audiences are progressing 
toward a sense of fact on the one hand and 
common-sense on the other. 
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Spring Suits. 


Made to $ to $ New York 
Order Styles 
Our Style Book shows ee 

you how your Spring cos- ~g’ Fashion 

tumes should look, and how Book 


they will look if you let us 
make them for you. 

Over 185 beautiful illus- 
trations show the styles that 
will be worn by fashion- 
able New York women this 
spring. 

A request brings the Stvle 
Book, and with it samples 
from our stock of over 45Q 
different varieties of the 
choicest materials. 

With the aid of our 
Style Book and Samples, 
you can choose style and 
material with more cer- 
tainty of satisfaction than 
if you bought at home. 

We know ‘positively that 
we can fit you as we have 
thousands of others —thou- 
sands who mail us their 
orders year after year. 
What we have done for 
them we can do for you. 

We Guarantee to Fit | 
You and Give You Entire x 
Satisfaction or Refund ,% 
Your Money. Ty 

Our Spring Fashion 
Book Illustrates: 


SHIRT=WAIST SUITS. pa to $20 
TAILOR=MADE SUITS . 7.50 to $2. 
SILK SUITS ‘ a e : 5 $9.75 to $25 
WASH_ SUITS (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to is 
SEPARATE SKIRTS - 5 5 $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS a ° I . . $9.75 a 2 
RAIN COATS. . 5 . $8.00 to 
JACKETS AND COATS . ° $5.75 to $15 


Be 


Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 

We Make All These Garments to Order Only. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to 
any part of the U.S.,which means a big saving to you. 

WE SEND FREE te any vat ornie ae Dreckinn 

pring Book of New York Fashions. 

showing the latest styles and containing simple directions. 

for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of 

Samples of the newest materials. Write for them to-day. 3 


te 


cat 


4 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents ov Branches. Est'd 17 Yrs— | 


They Move as the 
Wearer Moves 


There is no binding 
or holding back. 

The freely running, 
non-elastic cords of 
the patented back d7s- 
tribute every strain 


equally and evenly. 

The webbing is 
never fully stretched 
aud weakened. No 
violent pulls to twitch 
off the buttons, 

It is this ‘‘ give and 
take’’ principle which 
makes the President 
the suspender for 
greatest service and 
comfort. 

Read the guarantee 

ticket on every pair. 


If your dealer cannot or will not unhesita> | 
tingly sell you the President, order direct. Jf 


50c and $1.00. SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. | 


551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


How We Pay 


4% interest on Coupon Certificates of 
Deposit, cashed on 60 days notice, or 
on ordinary Savings Deposits, and how 
you can purchase the certificates or fT 
open an account and do all your 


Banking by Mail 
is fully explained in our free booklet ff 
No. 4, sent on request. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, . 
Deposits, 


$6,000,000.00 ff 
10,000,000.00 ff 
Ti 
HI 


ISBURG TRUST CO. |B 
ITTSBURG) |P) | 


The Wayne Automobile Com- 
pany manufactures a complete line 
of high-grade Automobiles, from 
the luxurious 7 passenger, 50 h. p. 
Touring car at $3,500 shown at 
the top of this advertisement to 
the speedy and powerful 14 h. p. 
Runabout at $800 shown below. 
We can supply cars to meet nearly 
all demands in con- 
struction, style 
and price. 


The 
following is a 
brief description of 
the Wayne Models for 1906, 
Model F, 4 cylinder vertical, 50 h. p. engine. 
Price $3500.00, with Limousine $4500.00. 

Model K, 4 cylinder vertical, 35 h. p. engine. 
Price $2500.00, 

Model B, 4 cylinder vertical, 24-28 h., p. engine. 
Price $2000.00. 

Model C, Double opposed 20 h. p. horizontal 
motor. Price $1250.00. 

Model H, Two passenger Runabout. Double 
opposed 14 h. p. engine under hood.- Planetary 
gear transmission with direct bevel gear drive. 
Price $800.00, Crank case and transmission 
case form one casting, and the entire engine is 
“setatable”’ by lifting the front hood, and can 
be taken apart or assembled in half an hour. 

We shall appreciate your request for full information 

regarding any models in which you may be interested 


Wayne Automobile Co., Dept. K, Detroit, Mich. 


=a Steel Fishing Rods 
: Give and Take 


They give just enough when the fish 
strikes, the delicate spring of the Rod 
hooking instantly. ‘They take up the 
slack line promptly, preventing the 
fish from shaking loose when he 
rushes toward the fisherman. 


What the ‘“* BRISTOL” is to the ordi- 
nary rod, our Combination Reel and 
Handle is to the ordinary reel. It is 
placed in the center of the handle, form- 
ing a part of and securing a perfect 
balance of the whole. 

These are two of the desirable features of the ‘‘ BRISTOL” 
| Rods. Send for our beautiful Catalogue telling more. It's free. 


[ape HORTON MFG. CO., 96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
 —— 


_ UNIFORMS 
Complete for $4.50 


You can have a complete 
league base-ball uniform 
made to your measure (boy or 
man), sent anywhere in U. S., ex- 
press prepaid, for $4.50. Itincludes 
shirt (with name of club); pants, | 
cap, belt and stockings—strong i 
materials that defy wear. You 
could not buy this anywhere under 
$6.50 — our immense business, 
and complete facilities, enable 
us to make them for $4.50. 
We also have big values 
in uniforms at $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Write 


Free Offer 
for Samples 


for Captains 


The Water Problem Solved 


at small expense. If you have running water with- 
in a mile of where you want it, we can automatic- 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue. Raises 
‘Water 35 feet forevery foot fall. Requires no fuel. 
iagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


RUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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The Faithful Legion | 


(Concluded from Page 8) 

The Seddon home was one of the most de- 
lightful imaginable. They had a full quiver 
of children—and a happier or a more refined 
home could not be found in all America. 
Thomas Nelson Page must have had in 
mind just such a home as this when he 
wrote his poem, Uncle Gabe’s White-folks. 
Uncle Charles was as near as any servant 
may be the head of this establishment, for 
both master and mistress were more or less 
invalids, and the principal burden of admin- 
istration fell upon him. I think he called 
himself ‘‘Charles Bruce,” but he was so 
seldom referred to otherwise than as Uncle 
Charles by white and black, old and young, 
that any other title was mere surplusage. 

In appearance, in manners, in speech, 
Uncle Charles revealed his character as if 
it were an open book. Of dark brown | 
complexion and medium size, he was always 
scrupulously neat in his attire. His move- 
ments were alert, vigorous, but almost | 
noiseless. His face was open, often smil- 
ingly deferential in its expression, but | 
without the least trace of offensive ob- 
sequiousness. His manner to strangers 
was perfect. At the door he greeted them | 
with Chesterfieldian grace, expressing with- 
out saying it: ‘‘Welcome to our home. So | 
long as you are here it is yours.” During | 
a stay the visitor found his least desire for 
comfort often anticipated by Uncle Charles, 
and saw in his face the constant inquiry: 
“Is there anything else I may do for you to 
add to your enjoyment?’”’ He knew how to 
speed the parting as well as to welcome the 
coming guest. The last word was spoken 
at the carriage-step by Uncle Charles, 
and generally it was some flattering cour- 
tesy or courtly message of respect to an 
absentee, for Uncle Charles knew every- 
body. Even the lordly way in which the fine 
old fellow pocketed his tip, with a profound 
bow, robbed the vulgar scene of its sordid 
aspect, and elevated it to the dignity of a 
passing courtesy between friends. 

When Dahlgren’s troopers sacked and 
burned Sabot Hill in 1863, Uncle Charles 
remained and battled for his master’s rights. 
They burned the barns and stables and out- 
houses, but his devotion did much, no doubt, 
tosave the mansion. Amid all the throng of 
these old worthies, if I were called upon to 
name the individual who was in my opinion 
the finest specimen, I would award the palm 
to Uncle Charles. 

Years afterward we met in the public 
square in Richmond. I did not recognize 
him _as he approached, but when his face 
rippled into a smile, and he made his bow, 
there was no mistaking who he was. 

“And how does the world serve you, 
Uncle Charles?” I asked. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, bowing in his 
old courtly way—‘‘Thank you, sir, pretty 
well. Better than I deserve, no doubt.” 

“Why, you ought to have no difficulty in 
securing a fine position,” I said. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, ‘‘I have a place, good 
enoughinitsway. But the water has passed 
my mill, sir. Those I loved and understood, 
and who understood me, have passed away. 
I am too old-fashioned and too slow for 
modern ideas, sir. The younger generation 
run over and trample me, sir. I am an old 
man whose day is passed—waiting to die. 
Oh, yes, sir, I know what I have gained and 
what my race has gained, but I know what I 
have lost also. I was happier at Sabot Hill 
than Ishallever beagain. Freedom did not 
free me. I was as free then as man could 
make me. And I fear, sir, that many another 
it seemed to free has been injured rather than 
benefited by the change. Thank you, sir, 
thank you,” said he, pocketing the trifle I 
gave him, with his old-time courtly bow. 
“But it’s allin God’shands. He knows best 
why He has afflicted His servants.’”’ And 
away he hobbled into the atmosphere of 
that freedom which to him did not seem to 
be such an intoxicating delight after all. 

In a few years those who remember these 
things will have passed away. The tender 
memories of affections which knit the races 
then will be obliterated. Those born since 
the bloodshed begot by racial antagonisms 
and grown up with hatred and fear of each 
other in their hearts, will need stories like 
these to soften them, and when I think how 
much of those other feelings they see and 
feel, and how little of these they know and 
hear, I tremble for the future. But, when 
that time shall come, the old masters and 
the old slaves of whom I write will be sleep- 
ing together, unvexed by the troublous 
race problems of this little planet of to-day 
or to-morrow. 
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The All Mahogany Bookcase 


Every section made entirely of genuine mahogany — even the 
interiors are finished in natural mahogany. Will harmonize with 
the finest mahogany furniture made. 


Art Catalogue No. R=1105 Mailed Free 
Forty-four pages in colors, showing thirty sizes of sections in five differ- 
ent grades. ‘‘Macey’’ Sectional Bookcases are sold through more than 
one thousand dealers. If your dealer does not sell them, write us direct. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
RETAIL STORES 


New York, 343 Broadway 


Boston, 49 Franklin St. 
Chicago, 152 Wabash Ave. 


Philadelphia, 14 N, 13th St. 


_ GIVEN AWAY 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. 
to pay cost of shipping, etc., 
and we will send you this beau- 
tiful genuine Plush Pillow Top, 
printed with artist’s sketch of 
Maxine Elliott, Julia Marlowe, 
or Maude Adams, ready so 
that any one can burn it 
with handsome effect. 
Choice of old gold, 
tan, or light green 
plush. Size, 17x 
17 in. Same 
burned, $1.50. 
Only one top 

given away 

to one 

address. 


The 

Newest 

Pyrography 
Idea 


SPECIAL 


Our No. 97 $405 
$2.50 Outfit Only —— 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine 
—— Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
ee Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send 
C. O. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay 
our special price. When cash accompanies order we 
include free, our 84 P. Pelican instruction Hand- 
book (price 25c.), the most complete pyrography 
handbook published. 


New 1906 Pyrography Catalog No. P57 FREE 


CHINA PAINTING 


Contains 92 pages (12 in three colors) with 2,000 illustrations, in- 
cluding actress heads, designs by Gibson and other good artists, on Our new 68-page 
cates! articles of wood, leather, and plush, of every description; also catalog P68 iL 
1905, by shows our extensive line of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. This lustrating nearly 
eekly, is the largest and most elaborate pyrography catalog ever published. 2,000 different pieces of white 


china, also a complete line of 
materials and supplies for 
china painting at the lowest 
prices. Write today. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Largest. Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared ina 


new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles, Thus it is not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essen- 
tial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 
preserved indefinitely. This is omereason why 
a pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 
cups more of full strength coffee than will any 
coffee ground the old way; why it excels all 
other coffee in flavor and why it will keep ‘per- 
fectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee 
is that it can be used without ill effect by ‘those 
who find ordinary coffee injures them, because 
the yellow tannin-bearing skin and dust (the 
only injurious properties of coffee)are removed 
by the ‘‘steel-cut” process. A delicious coffee, 
not a tasteless substitute. 


Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. 
If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. We have all ready to send you on 
request, a sample can free (see coupon), also our 
booklet, ‘“The Secret of Good Coffee.” 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 
We -own the process by patent right; and ‘roast, 
steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at 
our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee hmporters, 

246 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me without expense sample can of 
Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; 
in consideration I give herewith my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 


My own address is --- 


FOR FANCY WORK 


of all kinds in which ribbons or cords arestrung —airing 
to ‘hang up’’ by is desired. ‘Nothing ‘has ever given 
greater satisfaction than ithese rings. 

They are far superiorto metal rings as ‘they will not 


RUST, TARNISH or CORRODE 
SPECIAL OFFER Tfyourdealer doesnot keep 


“Sitkalvory’”’ Ringssend 
us his name, and we will mail you a samplelozen, in 
assorted sizes, 1-2 to 1 inch, if, to defray the ex- 
pense of postage and packing, you will-send aus 10c 


The ROGERS & HUBBARD CO. 
6 High Street Middletown, Conn. 
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TYPEWRITER 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It 
combines wniversal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph ‘stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. Write for our booklet 
and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted. 
Postal Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 18 
Office and Factory, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom, 
1364 Broadway. 
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Nile-ism 


Twas morning on the River Nile 
Along the lotos meres, 

And the frugal mother Crocodile 
Was shedding timely tears. 
An Ibis bird her moanings heard 

And shyly bit his nails, 
But the merry baby Crocodiles 
Sat playing with their tails. 


“Our summer homes are catacombs,” 
Repined the Crocodile. 

“Old Egypt’s pride is mummified 
Along the sleeping Nile. 

And tell me, please, can Rameses 
Revel again?” she said. 

But the Ibis kind eried : “ Never mind — 
He’s been a long time dead !” 


“Midst statues stiff and hieroglyph 
Where buzzed the sacred scarab, 

Where Cleopat in state once sat 
Now squats the greasy Arab. 

The jackal rooms in Cheops’ tombs — 
I hope you catch my point?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed !” the bird agreed ; 
“The times are out of joint.” 


“The sacred reed has gone to seed— 
My last, my bitter cup !” 
(In this brief pause she snapped her jaws 
And chewed the Ibis up.) 
“Most cherished friend, [mourn your end!” 
She sobbed with broken wails ; ; 
But the merry little Crocodiles 
Sat playing with their tails. 
— Wallace Irwin. 


*““Been, Gone and Done It”’ 


OHN C. BELL, District Attorney of 

Philadelphia, told a good story recently 
on Justice John P. Elkin, of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, which, he said, 
happened when the two lawyers were 
schoolmates in Indiana County. 

“John,” said the District Attorney, ‘“‘was 


| a stubborn youth, and the teacher had all 


kinds of trouble with him. I remember he 
insisted upon saying ‘have went,’ and, to 
correct him, the teacher compelled him to 


| remain after school one day to write ‘have 


gone’ three hundred times. 

“After scribbling “have gone’ until his 
hand ached, John appended this note to the 
bottom of a sheet of paper: 

““T have done my work ‘and have went 
home.—J. P. E.’” ) 


In the Wrong Clothes 
HEN President McKinley had his first 


Cabinet function, after he was inaug- || : 
wouldn’t be fair to name him—appeared in 


urated, a member of that Cabinet—it 


a dinner jacket and a pair of striped gray 
trousers. 
Everybody noticed his strange apparel, 


but nobody said anything about it. Next | 
time he came in the samerig. It was serious | 


then. 

The matter was taken up at a Cabinet 
meeting when this member was not present. 
It was discussed gravely. Nobody wanted 


_ to hurt theabsent member’s feelings, but all 
| thought he should wear full evening dress 


and should be told what the conventions 


prescribed. President McKinley called for | 


volunteers. Nobody responded. Then it 
was decided to ask Vice-President Hobart, 


a man of the greatest tact, gently to tell the . 


| offending member how to dress. 


Hobart took the job. He called a few 
mornings later. ‘‘I have a most delicate 


| matter to'diseuss with you,’ hesaid. ‘‘ You 


know we all recognize you as one of the 
President’s closest friends. We want you 
to go to him for us.” 


February 1700 


We Want You to Try 
A Box of 


AUTOGRAM 
Stationery. 


It is the finest social correspond- 
ence paper made. 


AUTOCRAT Stationery is made in all 
the newest tints and sizes, in Linen, 
Bond, Vellum, and Deckle Edge, with 
a writing surface realizing your ideals 
of a correspondence paper. It is truly the 
of social correspondence. 


Because we know the real superiority of AUMOCRM? Papers and J 
want you to know and enjoy their peculiarly distinctive qualities, ] 


We Will Send For Ten Cents 


a liberal assortment of Papers in their varying sizes and 
tints, with envelopes to match. We will also send our Desk Book 
of Correspondence Etiquette, giving approved forms of Invitations, ]_ 
Notes of Acceptance, Congratulation, etc.—an interesting and 4 
valuable little book to possess. 


The best dealers sell arora Papers. . 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. = - 80 Water Street 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS . 


: Ta Coons. 


” PAY. IF SATISFIED PLAN 
WRITE TO DAY FOR CATALOG 


Book. 
Write 
for it 
today 


These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid quality selected human hair,and to matchany ordimary shade 


ff 202,22in, . . . « » ~ « $1.50 Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
f 24-2:0n., Bd4in, 2. ee et eS 22 in. long, natural wavy . . 
i 3 le2saz., 26 in, co 2 ws 4.00 Natural Curly Pompadour. . . 
/ Lightweight Wavy Switch 2.50 Finest Wigs. . . . 


Send sample of your hair.and describe article you want. We will send prepaid .on approval. 
_you find it perfectly satisfactory and a'bargain, remit the amount. Ifmot,xeturn to us. ‘Rare, pet 
iar and gray shades are a little more expensive; write for estimate. Get our Free Book. Wa 
day. Dressmakerand Milliner agents wanted. Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY, Dept. 242, 209 State Street, Chicago _ 


CARRIAGES 
Buggies and Harness | 


We ‘sell direct to users at wholesale | 
prices. By buying direct 
from us you save middle- 
\\\ nren’s profits, and get every- 
thing the latest, best and 
Y } most durable. Our 1906 free | 
\ catalogue ‘tells about our ‘no | 
3 =», money with order plan, 2 
Retail price $45. | years guaranty, freight offer 
and show awe ship anywhere 

on approvaland 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 4 
We make 150 ‘styles of vehicles from $23.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from $4.50 up. Don’t buy vehicles 
or harness until:you ‘have heard ‘from us. l 
Write to-day for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART COMPANY 
Sta. 725, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Compiled 
from best 
authorities. 


CUSTOM 
MADE 


Salesmen Make 
Big Money 


We -want good wide- 
awake men in every © 
locality ‘to ‘sell 


e 

The Chicago 
Aor ° 
| Typewriter 

We give you a $100 machine ‘to sell at $35. This 
saving alone should do the business. But you:can!back | 
up ‘by showing a man that Lhe Chicago has points of 
vantage possessed by no other machine; and the to 
speed, convenience and durability equal. to any of 
$100 machines made ‘by the ‘trust. Write Loday for 
liberal -proposition, full ‘particulars «and free catalog 
‘Chicago Writing Machine Company, Galesburg, 


® EVERYTHIN 


he require ‘in ‘the way of ‘Tambos, 


urnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc. 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income hy 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. = 
My System of Instruction by Mail is — 
the only one in existence that has the — 
hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious'to'send § 
My prospectus, together with the most 

remarkable facsimile proof ever given in 
} the history ofcorrespondence instruction, 
if you are interested. 1 will show you & 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo, H. Powell, 26 Metropolitan Annex, N, Y. 


| | in our catalog No. 2 


| postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


214 Witmark Building, New York 


“SAVE= THE- HORSE” Spavin 
Registered Trade Mark. rs 


Don’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for boo 
letters from business menan¢trainers onevery Ii 

“ Save-the-Horse ’ Permanently Cures Spavin, 
bone (except low Ri pebowe) Ae ae h 
Shoe Boil, Wind Pufl, Injured Tendons and a 


As they 
Sometimes 
are, 


REDUCED RATES on Household 
goods to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Ji'r2/e 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
9534 Washington St., Chicago. 


without scar or lossof hair, Horse may work 

$ 00 per bottle, with a written:guarant 
could make it. ‘Send for copy #1 
At Druggistsiand Deatersor Express P' 


ing to protect you «as the best 
“U TROY CHEMICAL ©O., Binghamton 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all’ other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


VOSE€ & SONS PIANO CO. | 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Prevents Wet Feet: 


The inner soles are made by a patented process 
so that they resist dampness and keep the foot 
dry and comfortable, thus preventing colds, 
pneumonia and other serious sicknesses. 


Worth Cushion 


which means less mending, 


Saves the Stockings because the cushion or inner 


sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which 
the foot rests, causing less friction. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’tthem send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


4 The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass, 


The Standard American Brand of 


Steel Pens 


for over fifty years. Samples for trial— 
12 pens, different patterns, sent on receipt 
of 6 cts. in postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and all skin troubles, 
tle higher in price perhaps than 


A Tit- 


aaa imitations, but a reason fortt.’’ We- 
lightfulafter shaving and afterbathing. Soldeverywhere, 
r mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 
_ GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“What about?” 
Cabinet member. 


asked the flattered 


‘Why, the President has appeared at sev- | 
eral functions in a dinner coat and striped | 


gray trousers. Now, thatisn’tright. Every 
person at a White House function should 
wear full evening dress. You know how 
that is: spike-tailed coat, dress vest, black 
trousers and white tie. We wish you would 
call this matter to the attention of the 
President in your well-known tactful way 
and get it straightened out.” 

“No, sir, | won’t do it,” the Cabinet mem- 
ber replied. ‘You will have to do that 
yourself.” 

Mr. Hobart took the matter under ad- 
visement, and the Cabinet member never 
wore gray trousers at a White House func- 
tion after that. 


The Little Chap’s Faith 


It’s a comfort to me in life’s battle, 
When the conflict seems all going wrong, 
When I seem to lose every ambition 
And the current of life grows too strong, 
To think that the dusk ends the warfare, 
That the worry is done for the night ; 
And the little chap there, at the window, 
Believes that his daddy’s all right. 


In the heat of the day and the hurry 
I’m prompted’so often to pause, 

While my mind strays away from the striving, 
Away from the noise and applause. 

The cheers may be meant for some other ; 
Perhaps I have lost in the fight ; 

But the little chap waits at the window, 
Believing his daddy’s all right. 


I can laugh at the downfalls and failure ; 
I can smile in the trials and the pain; 
I can feel that, in spite of the errors, 
The struggle has not been in vain, 
If Fortune will only retain me 
That comfort and solace at night, 
When the little chap waits at the window, 
Believing his daddy’s all right. 


— Louis FE. Thayer. 
Frivolous Definitions 


Banquet—A fifty-cent dinner that you 
pay five dollars for. 

Bargain—The spendthrift’s excuse. 

Benedict—A penitent bachelor. 

Biography—Posterity’s revenge. 

Bore—A loquacious father of precocious 
children, 

Job— What you are glad to get when you 
are looking for a situation. 

Jealousy—A tribute to man’s vanity that 
a wise Woman pays. 

Naiveté—The surprise a girl shows when 
re receives a proposal she has been working 

or. 


Cozy Corner—Any corner that does not | 


contain a chaperon. 
Wedding Presents—Society’s 


trading- 
stamps. 


Inconsistency—Putting a woman on a | 


pedestal to look down upon her. 
Suspicion—Testing the engagement ring 
on window-glass. 
Joshing— Promising to be a sister. 
¥ —Harry Thompson. 


An Odorous “Part’’ 


Nee is more provocative of hu- 
morous observation in the theatre 
than the vicissitudes which actors expe- 
rience in the parts they receive. In Maude 
Adams’ company, Miss Katherine Proctor 
had a considerable part in L’Aiglon, and in 
The Pretty Sister of José she played for a 
time the fattest part in the play next to that 
of the heroine. In Peter Pan, as it happens, 
there is nothing that suits her, and though 
she appears on the stage it is in what actors 


call ‘‘a heavy thinking part.’’ Her name is | 


not on the program. Miss May Gayler is in 
a similar predicament, though she has had 
good parts in Frohman plays hitherto. 
The other day Miss Proctor came into 
her dressing-room and, sniffing around, re- 
marked: 
“T smell something horrid in here.” 
“Sit down, Procky,’’ Miss Gayler an- 


swered. ‘‘Itis your rotten lines you smell.” 
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The Car that Achieves 


The Cadillac has always been the car that does things. Whether the test he 
that of endurance or power, or one of severity of road service, this wonderful 
machine has never been found wanting. It knows no balk, no hesitancy, 
no delay — always ready, with energy to spare. ; 
By this dependability of service, coupled with unusual economy of 
maintenance, the Cadillac has made such phenomenal advancement 
that its factory is now the largest of its kind 
in the world. 
The qualities upon which this un- 
paralleled growth is based are 
more pronounced than ever in 
the magnificent new cars for 
1906. Embodied in these are 
many unique and importatit 
improvements—im- 
provements 
make the 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, 
$750, f. o. b. Detroit 


A 


\ AU 


a \ 


conspicuous 
for its ndizidual 


\\ 


EZ merit. Among them isa 
|] wonderful mechanical feed lubri- 
— 


cator which supplies oil to the motor 
in quantities which vary according 
to the speed of the engine, when 
properly adjusted, always feeding 
enough, never too much or too little. 
The new rocker joint on the front spring 
allows the car to pass over obstacles 
several inches in height without transmitting 
any material jar to the car, insuring a maximum 
of riding comfort and a minimum liability to breakage. 
In outline and finish these new Cadillacs are truly art creations. Of the Victoria 
type, their grace and exquisite beauty, their tone of quiet richness, appeal at once to 
fastidious motorists. We want to tell you more about the Cadillac by sending you a 
free copy of our interesting Booklet O. “A postal request brings it, together with address 
of nearest dealer. ‘Vhe 1906 models include: 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 


Model M, Light 
Touring Car, 
$950, f. 0. b. Detroit 


Mates ATONE 


HAVEMEYERS 


st? WALL ST. New YORK. 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Easier to Row— Absolutely Safe 


Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. Can't 
leak —crack—dry out or sink —Jast a lifetime. Every boat guaran- 
teed. The ideal boat for families—summer resorts — parks — 
boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe—speedy. Write today 
for our large catalog of row boats, motor boats, hunt- 
ing and fishing boats. 

The W.H. Mullins Co., 120 Franklin Street, Salem, 0. 


“The 

Queen” 
15 foot row boat, as 
illustrated. Complete 
with one pair oars $29,00 


SUN 


Incandescent Gasoline 


LAMP 


Soft, brilliant light of 100 candle power. 
Safe and absolutely satisfactory —no odor, 
dirt, grease. 

Makes its own gas 
» Made in one, two, three and four 
. burner styles. 


7TH YEAR 
OF SUCCESS 


The ‘‘Sun Outshines Them All 
Better than electricity, gas, kerosene. 
Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. 
Agents Wanted. Get Catalog. 
Branch supply depots in all larger cities. . 

SUN VAPOR LIGHT C0,, Box 910, Canton, Ohio | 
Licensee of 
the Campbell patent, 


eg Be 
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300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different — from 4 
Malta, Bulgaria, India,etc., Album ,10c. 40clifferent U.S. SY 
10c. 200var.,25c. 500var.,$1.25. 1,000 var., $4.75. |p 


Ir Catalog of thousands sent 
32 page list free. Packet No. 1-10 Animal Stamps, 10c. oN FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Agents wanted. 50focom. Crowell Stamp Co, Toledo, Ohio | Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 


The Road of 
a Thousand 
Wonders 


RAILROAD 
FOLLOWING THE BEACH 


When the Southern Pacific Company drove 
the spike that completed the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE and linked the 
flower-strewn land of Southern California to 
the snow-capped peaks of the North, they 
marked the beginning of a new era of travel 
and sight-seeing. 


Imagine a single trip that has for its attrac- 
tions such noted places in history, literature, 


art and science as — 


Los Angeles, the Land of Flowers. 

San Buenaventura, and Mission founded 
over a century ago. 

Santa Barbara, the City of Perennial 
Spring, with its Mission and Hotels Potter 
and Arlington. 

El Pizmo Beach, where the mountains 
and ocean unite in health giving. 

San Luis Obispo, and Mission, the location 
of Fremont’s Earthworks. 

Paso Robles Hot Springs, with its marble 
bathing palace, rivaling in efficacy, beauty 
and comfort the most famous spas of Europe. 

Del Monte, most beautiful of all resorts — 
famous 17-mile drive — mystic Cypress Forest 
—glorious bay of Monterey. 

Santa Cruz, the home of the Big Trees, 
the only things living to-day which scientists 
say survived the flood. 

San Jose, in the Santa Clara Valley, where 
prunes for the world are grown. 

Lick Observatory, a monument among the 
clouds, in which is mounted the second largest 
telescope in the world. 

Santa Clara, with its relic-stored Mission, 
which the biblical student never wants to 
leave. 

Palo Alto, the home of the Stanford Uni- 
versity, one of the greatest educational insti- 
tutions in the world. 

San Francisco, the Golden Gate to the 
Orient, the coming metropolis of America, the 
most interesting city of modern times. 

Byron Hot Springs, where Nature pro- 
vides her own remedies, furnishing curative 
waters of marvelous efficacy for the diseases 
of mankind. 

Sacramento, the capital of California, the 
location of Sutter's Fort, now a museum, 
where John Marshall reported the first dis- 
covery of gold. 

Sacramento Valley, holding within its rich 
domain Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, Vina, 
Red Bluff, Redding, all of, interest to sight- 
seeker, hunter, fisherman, investor. 

Castle Crags, one of the famous land-marks 
of Northern California, a serrated rock for- 
mation 4,000 feet high. 


NEW BATH 
HOUSE, PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


unusual and 
Water, that 
the heart of 


Shasta Springs, a _ resort 
unique—the fount of Shasta 
health-giving beverage from 
Mt. Shasta. 

Sisson’s Tavern, at the foot of Mt. Shasta, 
the outhtting place for those who climb the 
grand old mountain. 

Mt. Shasta, the snow-capped Matterhorn 
of America, 14,444 feet high. 

Siskiyou, the mountain summit where the 
old-time tribes smoked the pipe of peace. 


Salem, the capital of Oregon. 
Portland, the Rose City of Oregon. 


If you would like to get better acquainted 
with the true spirit and fascination of the 
West, the romance, the tragedy and history 
of those who have developed this great 
country, pay a dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Swuset Magazine, of San Fran- 
cisco, Or, if you intend visiting California 
and are interested in the best way of seeing 
all there is to be seen, a beautifully illus- 
trated book will be mailed free on application 
to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, 915 Merchant's 
Exchange, San Francisco, California, who 
will also answer every question regarding 
time, cost, itinerary and trains. 
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THE HAND OF HOLOFERNES 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


The Hand was gone, and the Hindu, sitting 
on his bunk, was motionlessly watching the 
silver box, which, closed and locked, lay in 


| the centre of the floor. 


“Tt was eleven o’clock next evening that 
Jenkins once more returned to see the same 


| scene reénacted, Hindu sitting as before, 


incense burning, blue light flickering, and 
the gruesome Thing dangling on the wall. 

““Put it away! Put it in the box!’ 
gasped Jenkins. 

“The Hindu smiled. ‘Then would its 
power of good vanish, and its power for evil 
begin. Then would Devi punish me. It 
may not be. Such is the ‘‘Law.’’’ 

“That night Jenkins awoke with a start 
to see through the dimness of the cabin the 


| Thing on the wall glowing with a kind of 


phosphorescent light, and twitching with 
every movement of the steamer. 

“Next day, although ordinarily a good 
sailor, he could eat nothing, and he found 
himself disinclined to talk to the other 
passengers. Somehow, the Thing on the 
wall by night, locked in its silver casket by 
day, had shaken him so that he felt no 
longer like himself. 

‘The last night out they had a storm. 


| When Jenkins came in wet and shivering 


the Hindu was there as usual and the Hand, 
the ‘Hand of Holofernes,’ was in its place. 
Jenkins tumbled into his berth and lay star- 
ing atthe Thing inabjectterror. It glowed 
with a strong blue light, and through the 


| flashes of lightning which filled the cabin its 


| pale gleam was still visible. 


The ship was 
rolling heavily, and from time to time great 
waves dashed seething along the closed 
portholes. Everything was in motion; the 
bedclothes swung against the sides of the 
bunks, so did the garments hanging on their 
pegs, the very towels on the washstand 
seemed eager to leave their places, and the 
Hand clutched and jumped as if trying to 
tear itself free. Above the straining of the 
partitions and the groaning of the ship, the 


| roar of the waves, and the keen whistling of 


the wind, he could hear the Hindu moaning 


| in his berth below. The bed-curtains 


swung into his face, and he stifled a scream 
as he tore them off and cast them to the 
floor. Then there camea gust of wind from 
somewhere, the lamp was extinguished 


| suddenly asif blown out by a human breath, 
| and he lay in darkness save where in its 


ghastly light the Hand writhed upon the 
wall. Louder and louder wailed the storm; 
the pounding of the engines, the whir of 


| the screw, and the steady drenching of the 


seas against the ports made a wild tumult, 
through which you could hear the Thing 
on the wall flip and knock, and see it clutch 
—clutch—and jump to get away. He 
had fitful dreams, in which the Hand sprang 
from the wall and grappled at his throat; 
others in which the Hindu knelt upon his 


| chest, holding the dry and scratchy Thing 


| to his face. 
| thunder and a brilliant burst of lightning. 


Then there came a crash of 


He saw the Hand wrench itself from the 
wall and come reaching toward him, pre- 
hensile, monstrous, supernatural, and he 
knew no more until he heard a choking ery 
of agony from the berth beneath. The 
dawn was just stealing in through the port- 
holes. Again he heard a gurgling, suffo- 
cating groan. Leaning over, he lowered his 
head until he could see into the bunk below. 
The Hindu lay upon his back, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, a bloody froth 
upon his lips, while at his neck, fastened ina 
knotty grip, hung the Hand of Holofernes, 
its fingers buried deep in the brown flesh. 
Even as he looked they relaxed, the black 
hairy Thing slid from the Hindu’s neck, 


| floated to the fastening of the port, undid 


the screw, and crawled or slipped out into 
the sea.” 

“Turn up the lamp somebody, will you?” 
muttered Flandrau. 

“What became of Jenkins—his body, I 
mean?’’ asked Webb, after a silence of 
some moments. 

Colonel North was looking fixedly in the 
direction of the Babu. 

“TI forgot that,” said he. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s 
not altogether to my credit, but somehow 
it seemed right enough at the time. The 
night the fellow died Sagundar entered the 
tent and said that some men had come for 
the body of their comrade. No one could 
explain how they knew that he had died. 
Jenkins had left no instructions. They 
stood silently before the tent door in the 
misty light of a low-swinging yellow moon. 
One taller than the rest, the jemardar, I 


fancy, stepped forward and begged for the 
body. Hewastheir comrade; they desired 
to bury him with honor. I let them take 
him. Swiftly they entered the tent, 
wrapped him in a white sheet, lifted him 
upon their shoulders and bore him away 
into the forest. It seemed fitting. From 
the forest he had come; to the forest he re- 
turned. I shall never forget the face of the 
tall man who directed the movements of the 
others.”’ 

The Babu grinned over his cigarette, and 


returned the Colonel’s steady gaze un- | 


flinchingly. 

“This is a str-range tale that you tell,” he 
remarked. 

““Good Heavens!” cried Webb. ‘‘What’s 
the explanation? What was Jenkins doing 
out there?” 

“‘T gathered that after his release he went 
to India to learn, if he could, something of 
the mysteries of which he had been an invol- 
untary witness. Have you ever heard of 
such a hand-worship, Doctor?” 

‘“‘T have hear-rd of it,’”’ replied the Babu. 
“Tt is only in the nor-rth. It came from 
Assyria many centuries ago.” 

““Tndia’sa queer place!’”’ remarked Webb. 

“T recall that De Mille has a story of a 
white man who joined the Thugs,” said 
Flandrau. 

“Well,” ejaculated Webb, ‘“‘with your 
work on that commission and your being 
made the repository of poor Jenkins’ secrets, 
I should say that your future was not en- 
tirely rose-colored. Did you never have an 
attack made upon your life?” : 

“Not really,” answered North. ‘‘A na- 
tive once tried to enter my compartment 
upon the train at Delhi, but Sagundar thrust 


him out. It was only last summer, before I | 


came over here. It was rather unpleasant, 
but I dare say the fellow meant no harm. 
Anyhow, the Thugs never bothered Euro- 
peans—did they, Doctor?”’ 

‘““Nev-vah!”’ replied the Babu promptly. 
“That is,” he added more slowly, ‘‘so I have 
been told. Ah, there are no such things now. 
They are of the past.” 

He arose and held out his hand, smiling. 

“Tt is late. I have much wor-rk for to- 
mor-row.” 

“Hold on a minute, Doctor,” said Webb. 
“Tell us something about this Thug busi- 
ness. What sort of fellows belonged to it?”’ 

“Huea-jatizo and huea-sipanni,’” an- 
swered the Babu without looking back. 
‘“‘Men of low tribes and low trades. I know 
nothing of Rhutti Kahn’s sayings. There 
are none such to-day.” 

He bowed and made asif to go, but at that 
moment the door opened, outlining a tall, 
dignified, dark-skinned Hindu in trim 
civilian dress. 

“Sagundar!’’ exclaimed North. ‘‘What 
brings you here?”’ 


“Forgive me, Colonel Sahib,” responded 


the Indian in soft, liquid accents. ‘‘It is 
late and I had fear for thee.” 

“Come on in, Sagundar, old chap!”’ 
called Webb. ‘‘Let’s have a look at you.” 

Sagundar entered obediently, stepping as 
he did so face to face with the Babu. The 
latter turned, but not before the servant 
had sprung between him and the door. 

“Colonel Sahib! Colonel Sahib!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘It is the face of him who entered 
our train at Delhi! The jemardar!”’ 

At the same instant the Babu staggered 
and groped blindly for the table—then his 
face turned a ghastly shade, his hands 
twitched and he pitched heavily forward. 
We lifted him to the lounge. 

“‘Give him all the air you can,” directed 
Flandrau. ‘‘And loosen his waistcoat, 
somebody, while you’re about it.” 

Webb sprang to do so, but, as he un- 
buttoned the clerical-looking garment, 
uttered a suppressed cry. Hanging froma 
silken cord upon the motionless white linen 
shirt of the Babu lay a tiny pickaxe of silver, 
the haft terminating ina grinning face. 

Sagundar’s breath came fast through 
his dilated nostrils. Webb turned a half- 
questioning face to the Colonel and then 
deliberately pushed back the right sleeve. 
Inside the Babu’s elbow was tattooed a 
single word in Hindu. 

““Bohwanee!”’ cried Sagundar. 

We all stared speechless at one another. 
Only Colonel North seemed undisturbed. 

‘‘T thought as much,” he remarked dryly. 
“Our friend here, I faney, has swallowed 
the goor himself. Ship-companions, eh? 
Not if I know it!’ Sagundar, you had better 
change our passage.”’ 
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‘*The corset he sprayed has 
become world-famed.’’ 


Our Spring Styles Are Made On 
Louis XV 


Straight Front Lines With the 
Added Beauty of Curves at 
Waist, Back and Sides, 
<SECURITY’” 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
Attached. 


PRICES FROM 
ONE TO FIVE DOLLARS. 
All Dealers Sell Them. 


The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


EVERY PAIR GVARANTEED | 


ay | 


The DUPLIGRAPF 


The latest invention in Duplicating Machines 
— Looks like gold—as good as gold.— 


t Very simple. No stencil 
rollers, no expensive supplies. 
soiled hands. Cleans itself. 
quires no washing. Very dural 
100 perfect copies from pen writt 
original in ten minutes. Equally 
speedy with typewritten copy 
reproduces lead pencil copy. D 
plicates perfectly on plain pi 
cardboard, wood or china. — 
necessity of every business man— 
any boy or girl can operate it 
Single Tray, a 
legalcap size . . $4.06 
Cabinet Three Trays, 
cap size 
Delivered, carriage paid, on receipt of price. Money back fn 
satisfactory. Try the dealer first. Dealers wanted everywhen 


DUPLIGRAPH CO., Dept. F, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


| BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE, 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs 
(all sizes) and Portieres. 
Showing goods in their actual colorings and 
more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- 
tains to select from in your home. FREIGHT 
PAID EVERY WHERE-— Money refunded if we }}2 
fail to please you. Note our money saving prices: }}/7Z 
Brussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra 
Super carpets 59c ; Fine Axminster carpets 98c; Lino- 
leums sq. yd. 45c; 9 by 12 All Wool Rugs $7.80; 9 by 
12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet 
Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c a pair up. 
Don’t buy a yard of carpet,arug, or a pair of 
curtains until you see what we have to offer. 


Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. — Ie 


BIG PAINT BOOK ERE Li 


Do you want the largest 
book ever made? I will gladly send you a copy free. 


UAW UO LA LNNIUCKL LUA Bo BN 


and handsomest paint , 
facts; largest color samples and greatest variety of colors. 
PAINTS are all made to order. Guaranteed for eight 
‘Two full gallons to try, free, if not satisfied. Write tod 
the Big Book. Costs us 75c, but free to you. Address 


O.L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 719 S. Olive St., St. | : 


: 
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[THE PRUDENTIAL 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence 


Thirtieth Annual Statement, January 1, 1906, shows: | 


ASSETS, over - - - - ~ - 
LIABILITIES (including Reserve Sen 000 ran ~ - - 
SURPLUS, over - - - - - . - - 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, over - - - - 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS DURING 1905, over - - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS tov Deca, 34 

1905, over - - - - - 
CASH DIVIDENDS and ae Care one not Seen in 

Original Contracts and pecuniary Given to Holders of 

Old Policies to Date, over - - - 


| NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, ae | - - 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE, over 


|} NET INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE, over — - 


107 Million Dollars 
91 Million Dollars 
16 Million Dollars 
18 Million Dollars 
14 Million Dollars 


107 Million Dollars 


6 Million Dollars 
6 1-2 Million 

1-2 Million 

113 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders During 1905 
over 


One Million Dollars 


One Billion, One Hundred and Seventy Million Dollars 


Economical Administration. 
Lower Expense Rate Than Ever Before. 


Careful Selection of Risks. 


Favorable Mortality Experience. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Write for Information of Policies, Dept. M. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


20 


Interest Rate 


GUARANTEED 


For 5, 10, 15 or 20 Years 


The Colonial Endowment Contracts 
Payable in Installments 


Are an excellent investment —for a short or 
a long term of years. Interest Rate cannot 
change for time chosen, preventing unnecessary 
disturbance of principal. Money cannot be lost 
—even if payments stop —as amount deposited 
may be withdrawn, any time, on due notice. 
$1000 — or any amount, in even thousands, may be con- 
tracted for — due in 5, 10, 15 or 20 years. The Colonial En- 
dowment Contract is payable in installments—$34.20 a year, 
for 20 years, yelling the purchaser of the contract $1000 
Other amounts, in even thousands, and shorter term 
Write for Booklet A 56, 


cash. 
contracts, at proportionate rates. 


free, giving full details, tables of withdrawal values, etc 


The Colonial Accumulation Endowment 
Contract 


Pay $502.56 cash — let it remain 20 years, and you will 
be paid $1000 cash. Any amount desired, in even thou- 
sands, can be contracted for, in like manner, for a single, 
cash payment. Shorter term contracts at proportionate 
rates. Write for Booklet B36, free, with details of this 
(cash) contract. 

Safety of money assured, as the Colonial Trust Company 
is one of the most prominent and soundest financial institu- 
tions in Pittsburgh. The prosperity of the Iron City rests 
on a solid, industrial basis. It is lasting and reflected in 
the condition of its banks. 

Yhe directorate of The Colonial Trust Company is com- 
posed of men prominent in the financial, professional anil 
mercantile interests of Pittsburgh, backed by Capital, 
Surplus and Profits of over $10,000,000.00. 

Every dollar invested in the Colonial Endowment Con- 
tracts is invested in approved securities, kept separate from 
the other assets of this company. 


THE ©LONIAL 
TRVST (@MPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE:314-316 DIAMOND ST: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paid Up Capital $4,000,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits Over $6,000,000.00. 


This shoe is selling 
to the particular, 


~~ comfort-lov- 


ing people 


who want 

to wear rub- 

bers for protection 

but want them to be comfort- 
able and healthful. The 


TRADE MARK 


For Men and Women 
is the only healthful rubber shoe 
made. It gives the feet air and cool- 
ness —it protects from all dampness. 
” Every good shoeman carries them. If youcannot geta 


pair, write us, and we will send you our booklet, Good 
News for Your Feet," and tell you how to get a pair. 


The ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
55 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 


‘ER WAGON 


**Fun for all—all the year.’’ 


Errands are play when the children have a Wabash, 
It is strongly built, well balanced, and of such simple con- 
struction that it may be taken apart and put together by the 
average boy, without the least injury to the wagon. 
An ideal coaster — brake controls speed — will not tip. 
Hard Wood gear and Steel wheels, 11 inches in diam- 
eter, of special construction —tight spokes insure cain 
a true and noiseless wheel (our exclusive 5 
Wabash patent). 4 | 
Large, roomy box —34 inches : 


long — which is removable. 
The Wabash Wagon is 
the most sensible toy a child can 


own — it combines fun with useful- 
ness, satisfactorily and com- 
pletely. Price $4.00. 
Write for the jolliest book of 
the day, ‘* Fun witha wagon,” 
we send it free. 


Wabash Manufacturing Co. 
3 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind. 
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THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Did I say so? Do you really think that 
there are no happy love-affairs but those 
that end ina wedaioe breakfast and brides- 
maids?”’ = 

Betty had thought so, but it seemed 
coarse to own it. 

“Can’t you imagine,’’ he went on dream- 
ily, ‘‘a love-affair so perfect that it could not 
but lose its finest fragrance if the world were 
called to watch the plucking of love’s flower ? 
Can’t you imagine a love so great, so deep, 
so tender, so absolutely possessing the whole 
life of the lover that he would almost grudge 
any manifestation of it?” 

*“Oh, dear!” said Betty to herself. 

“But I’m talking like a book,” he said, 
and laughed. ‘‘I always get dreamy and 
absurd when I tell fortunes. Anyway, as I 
said before, you will be greatly beloved. 
Indeed, unless your hand is very untruthful, 
which I’m sure it never could be, you are 
beloved now, far more than you can possibly 
guess.” 

Betty caught at her flippancy, but it 
evaded her. There was a silence. Vernon 
still held her hand. 

A black figure darkened the daylight. 

The two on the plough started up— 
started apart. Nothing more was wanted 
to convince the rector of all that he least 
wished to believe. 

““Go home, Lizzie,’ he said, ‘‘go to your 
room,” and to her his face looked the face of 
a fiend. It is hard to control the muscles 
under a sudden emotion compounded of 
sorrow, sympathy and an immeasurable 
pity. ‘‘Go to your room and stay there till 
I send for you.” 

Betty went like a beaten dog. 

The rector turned to the young man. 

“Now, sir,’’ he said. 


V—THE PRISONER 
HEN Vernon looked back on that in- 
terview he was honestly pleased with 
himself. He had been patient, he had been 
kind even. In the end he had been posi- 


| tively chivalrous. 


He regretted, of course, deeply, this un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. Accident 
had made him acquainted with Miss Des- 
mond’s talent; he had merely offered her a 


| little of that help which is customary be- 


tween brother artists. 

The rector spoke again, and Mr. Vernon 
listened quietly, bareheaded, and in deepest 
deference. 

“‘T can only express my regret that my 
thoughtlessness should have annoyed you,”’ 
he said, “‘and beg you not to blame Miss 
Desmond. It was perhaps a little un- 
conventional, but 

“Unconventional—to try 

Mr. Vernon held up his hand: he was 
genuinely shocked. 

“Forgive me,” he said, ‘“‘but I can’t hear 
such words in connection with—with a 
lady for whom I have the deepest respect.” 

The rector bit his lip, and Vernon wenton: 

“T have listened to your abuse—yes, 
your abuse—without defending myself, but 
I can’t allow any one, even her father, to 
say a word against her.” 

“‘T am not her father,’ said the old man 
bitterly. Andon the instant Vernon under- 
stood him as Betty had never done, and the 
young man’s tone changed instantly. 

“Look here,’’ he said, and his face grew 
almost boyish, ‘‘I am really most awfully 
sorry. The whole thing—what there is of 
it, and it’s very little—was entirely my 
doing. It was inexcusably thoughtless. 
Miss Desmond is very young and very inno- 
cent. It is I who ought to have known 
better—and perhaps I did. But the 
country is very dull, and it was a real pleas- 
ure to teach so apt a pupil.” 

“Then you’d have me believe that you 
don’t even love her?”’ 

““No more than she does me,”’ said Vernon 
very truly. ‘I’ve never breathed a word 
of love to her,’”’ he went on; ‘‘such an idea 
never entered our heads. She’sa charming 
girl, and I admire her immensely, but ””— 
he sought hastily fora weapon, and defended 
Betty with the first that came to hand— 
‘‘Tam already engaged toanother lady. It 
is entirely as an artist that I am interested 
in Miss Betty.” 

“Serpent,” said the rector to himself. 

Vernon was addressing himself silently 
in terms not more flattering. ‘‘Fool, idiot, 
brute, to let the child in for this! And as for 
me—well, the game is up, absolutely up!”’ 

“Tam really most awfully sorry,” he said 
again. 


” 


‘‘T find it difficult to believe in the sin- 
cerity of your repentance,” said the rector, 
frowning. 

““My regret you may believe in,” said 
Vernonstiffly. ‘‘Thereisno ground foreven 
the mention of such a word as repentance.”’ 

“Tf your repentance is sincere’’—he 
underlined the word—‘‘you will leave Long 
Barton to-day.” 

Leave without a word, a sign from Betty 
—a word orasign to her? It might be best 
—if 

‘*T will go, sir, if you will let me have your 
assurance that you will say nothing to Miss 
Desmond, that you won’t make her un- 
happy, that you’ll let the whole matter 

ro ” 


, 


‘TJ will make no bargains with you!” 
cried the rector. ‘‘Do your worst. Thank 
God, I can defend her from you!”’ 

‘She needs no defense. It’s not I who 
ae lacking in respect and consideration for 

er.”’ 

“‘T do not need to be taught my duty by a 
villain, sir!’’ The old clergyman was trem- 
bling with rage. ‘‘I wish to God I were a 
younger man, that I might chastise you for 
the hound you are.’’ His upraised cane 
shook in his hand. ‘‘ Words are thrown 
away on you! I’m sorry I can’t use the 
only arguments that can come home to a 
Dupe ;. : 

““Tf you were a younger man,”’ said Ver- 
non slowly, ‘‘your words would not have 
been thrown away onme. They would have 
had the answer they deserved. I shall not 
leave Long Barton, and I shall see Miss Des- 
mond when and how I choose.” 

“Long Barton shall know your true 
character!” 

“So you would blacken her to blacken 
me? One sees how it is that she does not 
love her father.” 

He meant to be cruel, but it was not till he 
saw the green shadows round the old man’s 
lips that he knew just how cruel he had been. 
The quivering old mouth opened and closed 
and opened, the cold eyes gleamed. And 
the trembling hand in one nervous move- 
ment raised the cane and struck the other 
man sharply across the face. It was a hys- 
terical blow, like a woman’s, and with it the 
tears sprang to the faded eyes. 

Then it was that Vernon behaved well. 
When he thought of it afterward he decided 
that he had behaved astonishingly well. 

With the smart of that cut stinging on his 
flesh, the mark of-it rising red and angry 
across his cheek, he stepped back a pace, 
and without a word, without a retaliatory 
movement, without even a change of facial 
expression, he executed the most elabo- 
rately courteous bow, as of one treading a 
minuet, recovered the upright and walked 
away bareheaded. The old clergyman was 
left planted there, the cane still jigging up 
and down in his shaking hand. 

‘A little theatrical, perhaps,’’ mused Ver- 
non, when the cover of the wood gave him 
leave to lay his fingers to his throbbing 
cheek, ‘‘but nothing could have annoyed 
the old chap more.”’ 

However effective it may be to turn the 
other cheek, the burning of it does not cool 
one’s passions, and he walked through the 
wood angrier than he ever remembered 
being. But the cool rain dripping from the 
hazel and sweet chestnut leaves fell pleas- 
antly on his uncovered head and flushed 
face. Before he was through the wood he 
was able to laugh, and the laugh was a real 
laugh, if rather a rueful one. Vernon could 
never keep angry very long. 

“Poor old devil!’’ he said. ‘‘He’ll have 
to put a special clause in the general con- 
fession next Sunday. Poor old devil! And 
poor little Betty! And poorest me! Be- 
cause, however we look at it, and however 
we may have bluffed over it, the game 7s up 
—absolutely up.” ‘ 

When one has a definite end in view— 
marriage, let us say, or an elopement —se- 
cret correspondences, the surmounting of 
garden walls, the bribery of servants are in 
the picture. But in a small, sweet idyll, 
with no backbone of intention to it, these 
things are inartistic. And Vernon was, 
above and before all, an artist. He must 
go away and he knew it. And his picture 
was not finished. Could he possibly leave 
that incomplete? The thought pricked 
sharply. He had not made much progress 
with the picture in these last days. It had 
been pleasanter to work at the portrait of 
Betty. If he moved to the next village? — 
yes, that must be thought over. 
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oleproo 
losiery 


Guaranteed to Wear For Six Months 
Without Holes 


In addition to being the most comfort | 
able, best looking and best fitting hosiery | 
made anywhere, each box of six pairs is sol 
with our binding guarantee, which says: 


““We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox 
or Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- — 
ing for 6 months. If they should, we agree to replace 
them with new ones, provided they are returned to 
us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer.” 


Holeproof Hosiery is not an experiment — 
has stood the test for years. If you wear holes 
your hosiery the first or second time they a 
worn, and you have decided that darning is 
“necessary evil,’’ vou should get acquainte 
with Holeproof Hosiery. 


Men’s Holeprooi So 


Fast colors:— Black, Black le 
with white feet, Tan (light or dar 
Pearl, and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 
12, The most comfortable sock fo 
spring and summer wear. 


Egyptian Cotton (medium or 
light weight), sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one size— 
assorted colors if desired —six 
months’ gtiarantee ticket ; 
with each pair. . $1.50 


Women’s 
Holeproof 
Stockings 


Fast colors:— Black, Black legs 
with white feet, and Tan. Sizes 8 
to 11, Extra reinforced garter tops. 


Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
in boxes containing six pairs of one 
size—assorted colors if desired — 


six montlis’ guarantee with 
each pair. Price. . $2.00 


How to Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof 
Hosiery. But if you have the least 
difficulty in obtaining them, we will 
supply you direct upon receipt of 
price. We pay all shipping charges. Don’t | 
some dishonest dealer tell you that some othe 
hosiery, on which his profit is larger, is just 
good. Insist on Holeproof—if your dealer wo; 
supply you, we will. 


Handsome Booklet Free 


Our booklet contains full information regar 
Holeproof Hosiery and the testimony of numerous 
wearers. Write for it today —it’s free for the asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
402 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wiscon 


aZ00 


Direct to You’ 


You save from 20 
to 40% by buying a| 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from t 
tactory at lowes’ 
factory prices. | 
Moreover, you get | 
a stove or range nol 
excelled by any 
the world. 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond, — 


———— We Shipon | 
| 360 DAYS APPROVAL | 

and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you | 
accent. It will pay you to investigate. \ 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 
All Kalamazoos are shipped 3 
promplly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. [fF 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are < 
Jitted with patent oven thermometer vel 
which makes baking easy. Oven TiLerma 


TEREOP" You cam mal 
STEREOPTICONS {Gwey Ente 
the Public, Nothing atloris better oppo! 
for men with 
capital. Westa 
furnishing com 
outtits and 
| instructions 
| prisingiy le 
Our Enter 
Wi) Supply Ca 
=* special otfer 
plains ev 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPA 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicag 


» 


‘**Good as gold”’ 
is always a good 
word for the gold. 
— But “Good as 
MacsBETH” is a 
good word for me 
to those who are 
lamp-chimney 
wise. Nous Cant 
buy a lamp that 
I haven't made a 
chimney to fit. 

Why not write 
for my Index?— 


it’s free. Address 


ie 


Assistant Sales Manager 
Wanted in Every Town 


Tam looking for a bright, energetic young 
jan in every town and hamlet to do some 
asy, pleasant work for ine. 
\T aim looking for men who are worth from 
0 to $50 a week. 
Tam Sales Manager for one of the largest 
holesale tailoring establishments in the 
untry. 
The business in my department is growing 
) rapidly that I find it absolutely necessary 
divide my responsibility with capable 
ssistants. This condition of affairs gives 
uu the best opportunity of your life for 
ning big money in an easy, dignified way. 
Ifyou are dissatisfied with your present 
nployment and salary, and want something 
etter and easier, you're the man I am look- 
for. I don’t ask that you have experience 
in J want is “vim,” “ vigilance ’' and 


hustle."". The position in your town will 
© filled within 30 days. 

i furnish sample case and 250 different 
mples of cloths FREE together with every- 
ling needed to build upa big business. 
Ifyou want this job it is absolutely neces- 
ry that you write me immediately, for | 
ly want one good man in each place, and 
€ man of quick decision suits me best. 

| pay my men weekly, and they allsay that 
Pay the most liberal salaries of any Sales 
‘anager in the business 

'This is a high class position—one you 
ill be proud to fill. Decide quickly. 

Write today and mark your letter ‘ Per- 
mal,’’to insure quick action. Address: 


“anager Sales Dept., FELIX KAHN & CO. 
/ept. 5. Market & Van Buren Sts., Chicago. ~ 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most instruct- 
ive book ever published on the vital subject of 
BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 alreacly sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

; P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
856 Bristol Building 500 5th Ave. New York 


ODD ENTERTAINMENTS 


kinds for the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., are in 
\our444 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. 
Send usa postal and it will be sent to you, postpaid. | 


ORES? TRADING C0,, 214 Witmark Bldg., N. Y. FREE 
M U S | SET TO POEMS 


Manuscripts Revised 


the man who wrote “A WHISPERED THOUGHT,” 
OLA,” and arranged “ PEACEFUL HENRY,” the 
$5,000 composition. Have songs made of your poems. Send 


Manuscripts and get his opinion. Address Lock Box 616, 


CHAS. L. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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He ereny the day thinking of that and of 
other things. 


The Reverend Cecil Underwood stood | 


where he was left till the man he had struck 
had passed out of sight. Then the cane 
slipped through his hand and fell rattling to 
theground. He looked down atit curiously. 
Then he reached out both hands vaguely 
and touched the shaft of the plough. He 
felt his way along it and sat down where 
they had sat, staring dully before him at 
the shadows in the shed, and at the stead 
fall of the rain outside. Betty’s aevintosli 
was lying on the floor. He picked it up pres- 
ently and smoothed out the creases. Then 
he watched the rain again. 

An hour had passed before he got stiffly 
up and went home, with her cloak on hisarm. 

Yes, Miss Lizzie was in her room—had a 
headache. He sent up her breakfast, ar- 
ranging the food himself, and calling back 
re maid because the tray lacked marma- 

ade. 

Then he poured out his own tea, and sat 
stirring it till it was cold. 

She was in her room, waiting for him to 
send for her. He must send for her. He 
must speak to her. But what could he say? 
What was there to say that would not be a 
cruelty? What was there to ask that would 
not bea challenge to her to lie, as the serpent 
had done? 

“T am glad I struck him,” the Reverend 
Cecil told himself again and again; ‘‘that 
brought it home to him. He was quite 
cowed. He could do nothing but bow and 
cringe away. Yes, I am glad.” 

But the girl? The serpent had asked him 
to be gentle with her—had dared to ask 
him. He could think of no way gentle 
enough for dealing with this crisis. The 


habit of prayer caught him. He prayed for | 


guidance. | 
Then quite suddenly he saw what to do. 
“That will be best,’’ he said; ‘‘she will 
feel that less.” 
He rang and ordered the fly from the 


Peal of Bells, went to his room to change | 


his old coat for a better one, since appear- 
ances must be kept up, even if the heart be 
breaking. His thin hair was disordered, 
and his tie, he noticed, was oddly crumpled 


| as though strange hands had been busy with 


his throat. He put ona fresh tie, smoothed 
his hair, and went down again. As he 
passed he lingered a moment outside her 
door. 


Betty, watching with red eyes and swol- | 
len lids, saw him enter the fly, saw him give | 


an order, heard the door bang. The old 
coachman clambered clumsily to his place, 
and the carriage lumbered down the drive. 

““Oh, how cruel he is! He might have 
spoken to me now! I suppose he’s going 
to keep me waiting for days, as a penance. 
And I haven’t really done anything wrong. 
It’s a shame! I’ve a good mind to run 
away!”’ 

Running away required consideration. 
In the mean time, since he was out of the 
house, there was no reason why she should 
not go downstairs. She was nota child to be 
sent to her room in disgrace. She bathed 
her distorted face, powdered it, and tried 
to think that the servants, should they see 
her, would notice nothing. 

Where had he gone? To no goal within 
his parish would a hired carriage be needed. 
He had gone to Sevenoaks or to the station. 
Perhaps he had gone to Westerham —there 
was a convent there, a Protestant sister- 
hood. Perhaps he was going to make ar- 
rangements for shutting her up there! 
Never! —Betty would die first. At least she 
would run away first. But where could one 
run to? 

The aunts? Betty loved the aunts, but 
she distrusted their age. They were too 
old to sympathize really with her. They 
would most likely understand as little as her 
stepfather had done. An Inward Monitor 
told Betty that the story of the fortune- 
telling, of the seven stolen meetings with 
no love-making in them, would sound very 
unconvincing to any ears but those of the 
one person already convinced. But she 
would not be shut up ina convent—no, 
not by fifty aunts and a hundred step- 
fathers! 

She would go to Him. He would under- 
stand. He was the only person who ever 
had understood. She would go straight to 
him and ask him what to do. He would 
advise her. He was so clever, so good, so 
noble. Whatever he advised would be 
right. 

Trembling and in a cold white rage of 
determination, Betty fastened on her hat, 
found her gloves and purse. The mackin- 
tosh she remembered had been left in the 


By the Brooks System 


There is no reason why you cannot own as good a boat as the 
best boat factory can produce if you will use your leisure time to 
advantage and build it yourself. The fact that anyone using the 
Brooks System, no matter how inexperienced he is in the use of 
tools, can build his own boat at the cost of a little lumber anda 
few nails, has brought boats within the reach of all. 


All the boats built last year, by all the boat factories in the United States, 
combined in one fleet, would not equal the number of boats built during the same 
time by novices using the Brooks System. Our catalog gives pages of testimo- 
nials with photographs of the boats built by ainateurs using the Brooks System. 


Vz HARPENS 


Se, SERN 
Posr. 
STERR 
TIMBERS 


The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of 
every piece that goes into the boat, acomplete set of halftone illustratior s 


Ne showing an actual picture of each step of the work properly done, detailed 
instructions to build, covering the entire construction of the boat and 
} an itemized bill of all material required and how to secure it. 
q We tell you how to lay the pattern of each particular part on the proper piece of material and exactly a 
how to cut— you cut. We then tell you how to fasten each part in its right place — what kind of a nail to 
use — how to drive it — you drive it. ae 
You need no mechanical ability, the Brooks System supplies this— how is shown in the catalog. 
Many professional men are taking wp the Brooks System for mental relaxation —for the pleasure of 
working with their hands and for exercise. =D 
* We have started hundreds in the boat building business, One man built sixteen boats from one set of <7 
patterns last season — another )uilt ten —the materials cost very little — we furnished the design — they did FLOOR 
the work and sold the boats at a big profit. ureers, 
You need buy nothing from us but the patterns. We have them of all kinds and sizes, from small Row Sy 
Boats and Canoes to Sea-goiny Yachts. We have over 50 styles and sizes of | wat patterns, each one perfect <—T 
in design for its purpose. Our catalog illustrates the product of the best staff of desizners in the world 
Over ten thousand amateurs throughout the world successfully built boats by the Brooks System in 1905. <FT 
When so ordered, Patterns are Expressed, Charges Prepaid, C.O.D. Allowing Examination. 
complete from keel to cushions and fittings. We send you a complete Knock Down Boat, even to the ae 
paint, at a cost of very little more than the cost of the raw material. 
Catalog with full particulars free. F , 100-page catalog showing several working illustrations 
taken from the instructions of each boat ; a full set for one boat; also valuable information for the 
amateur yachtsman, rules for sailing, steering, passing, fog and engine signals, etc. 
BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
202 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 


Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one tothe right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


Write NOW for descriptive 
miatler toa 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 4 
Newark, New York State 
AFTER TREATMENT 
PO eT TTT 


Ourimproved method of fin- 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, 
simpie and inexpensive. 

Skilled labor is not necessary. 


GRIPPIN'S 


fai, Brack and Grevise fie. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 


TRE 


FREE book 
describes 528 varieties and tells how 
to plant andcareforthem, Everyone 
interested in choice Nursery Stock should have a copy. 

QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No. 4 Main St., NEWARK, N. Y. 


ROSES, SHRUBS. SAMPLE COPY. 
Poultry Pay. From 48 to 100 
pages, finely illustrated. 3-color 


———————_ pictures’ that cost us $1000. Ask 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Weighs 


How to Make 


[ang 


PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending 
us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, Yue his family 
derive income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few 
sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as 
an historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 
no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail 


Mail 
Coupon 
‘ To-day 
a 2-17-"06 
WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 


= ‘ - ASSOCIATION 
the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 204 Dearborn St. 
globe with Magellan; to watch that thin g Chicago 
line of Greekspearmen work havoc withthe e _ Please mail without cost 
Pere } Vea the fieldof M tl “i: to me Ridpath Sample 
ersian horaes on the held ot Marathon ;to Pages and full particulars. 
know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
brings the He combines absorbing interest with supreme relia- Rie Oe ee. a 
complete set, | bility, and makes the heroes of history real living men 
balance and women, and about them he weaves the rise and Appruss.60. J.8 2 4 pa. § 
small sums | fl! of empires in such a fascinating style that history You need not clip the coupon if you men- 


becomes intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans own 
and love Ridpath. Send Coupon to-day. 
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shed. She pictured her stepfather tram- 
pling fiercely upon it as he told Mr. Vernon 
what he thought of him. 

At the last moment she hesitated. Mr. 
Vernon would not be idle. What would he 
be doing? Suppose he should send a note? 
Suppose he had watched Mr. Underwood 
drive away and should come boldly up and 
ask for her? Wasit wise to leave the house? 
But perhaps he would be hanging about the 
churchyard, or watching from the park for 
a glimpse of her. She would at least go out 
and see. : : 

“‘T’ll leave a farewell letter,” she said, ‘*in 
case I never come back.” 

She found her little blotting-book —envel- 
opes, but no paper. Of course! One can’t 
with dignity write cutting farewells on en- 
velopes. 

She tore a page from her diary. 

‘You have driven me to this,’’ she wrote. 
‘“‘T am going away, and in time I shall try to 
forgive you all the petty meannesses and 
cruelties of all these years. I know you 


always hated me, but you might have had | 


some pity. All my life I shall bear the 
marks on my soul of the bitter tyranny I 
have endured here. Now I am going away 
out into the world, and God knows what will 
become of me.”’ 

She folded, enveloped, and addressed the 
note, stuck a long hatpin fiercely through 
it, and left it, speared to her pincushion, 
with her stepfather’s name uppermost. 

“‘Good-by, little room,” she said. ‘‘I feel 
I shall never see you again.” 

Slowly and sadly she crossed the room 
and turned the handle of the door. The 
door was locked. 

Once, years ago, a happier man than the 
Reverend Cecil had been rector of Long 
Barton. And in the room that now was 
Betty’s he had had iron bars fixed to the 
two windows, because that room was the 
nursery. 


That evening, after dinner, Mr. Vernon 
sat at his parlor window looking idly along 
the wet bowling-green to the belt of lilacs 
and the pale gleams of watery sunset behind 
them. He had passed a disquieting day. 
He hated to leave things unfinished. And 
now the idyll was ruined. 

““Come in,” he said; and his landlady 
heavily followed up her tap on his door. 

““A lady to see you, sir,’ said she with a 
look that seemed to him to be almost a 
wink. 

‘““Alady! To see me?” said Vernon. 

“Yes. Shall I show herin?” the woman 
asked. 

‘‘A lady,’ he repeated. ‘‘Did she give 
her name?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I 
show her in?” 

““Yes; show her in, of course,’’ he an- 
swered irritably. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Miss Desmond, sir. 


Some Unsolved 


Riddles 


\ K 7 HILE fishes in the depths of the sea 

doubtless find good use for their lights 
in those dark abysses, to which no ray of sun- 
shine penetrates even at high noon, it is puz- 
zling to know for what purpose Nature has 
provided lamps for such multitudes of tiny 
marine organisms. Why, too, should mere 
microbes possess lanterns of their own? 
Nobody can say. The glowworm (female 
of a species of beetle, and wingless) uses its 
torch to notify its flying mate of its where- 
abouts. But why, again, does the Pholas— 
a kind of mollusk that lives in holes in rocks 
—yield a liquid that continues to shine, 
even after it has been filtered, for a great 
length of time? 

These are things which nobody has been 
able to find out. Nevertheless, great im- 
portance must be regarded as attaching to 
the discovery of the nature of the living 
light which has been so long a puzzle—an 
illuminant which we may hope to be able to 
utilize at a future day in some practical and 
advantageous manner. 

From generation to generation the light- 
bearing creatures transmit the wonderful 
lamp that is never extinguished, and which 
seems to have been ignited at the very dawn 
of creation. This they have done through 
the ages, and-will continue to do through 
ages yet to come. The question of most 
interest to ourselves is whether science will 
some day enable us to take a spark from 
their torebh, and hand it down to our own 
descendants for the enlightenment of a 
later and better civilization. 
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reader of MUNSEY’S 

MAGAZINE [| want you 
to become one. I want you 
to know what it is like, and 
to know, at my expense, 
if the magazine does not 
suit you. If it does suit 
you, and the price is right, 
you will naturally wish to 
PayelOl vite. al Dereeiiond 
much in the theory of get- 
ting something for nothing. 


MunsEy’s MAGAZINE is worth your 
knowing. It was MuNSEy’s MaAGa- 
ZINE that led off a dozen years ago 
in the low price for magazines—ten 
cents a copy and one dollar by the 
It was the fight we had with 
a giant News-Company monopoly 
that made MuUNSEyY’sS MAGAZINE pos- 
sible, and that blazed the way for 
all other publishers whose magazines 
are issued at the price of MUNSEY’s. 


year. 


But this is too big and too graphic a 
story to be told in this advertisement. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York: 


providing I find the magazine to be what I want. 


Name — 


You may enter my name for one year's subscription to MUNSEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE, for which | agree to pay you one dollar ($1.00) at the end of three months, 


Try it At My Expense—Not Yours 
Munsey's Magazine 


AS the biggest circulation of any standard magazine in the world — 
H And it has made it and held it solely on its 
In a dozen years we have not spent a dozen cents in adver- 

We have no agents in the field—not an agent anywhere— we have 
given no premiums, have clubbed with no other publications, and have offered 
no inducements of any kind whatsoever. 
people, giving them what they want, and giving it to them at a right price— 
And the people have bought it because they like it and because 
Our object in advertising now is to reach 
a few hundred thousand new readers—people who are not now taking 


much the biggest. 
merits. 
tising. 


that’s all. 
they could buy it at a right price. 


MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine 
For Ten Cents 


Though there are a good many three dollar and four dollar magazines 
in America, there is none better than MuNSEy’s, whatever the price —not 
There is no higher grade magazine, there is none better printed or 
printed on better paper, and there is none better or more carefully edited — 
none better written, and few, if any, so interesting. 
numbers about ¢ex ¢‘housand dollars a number to go to press on MUNSEY’S 
That is to say, if only one copy were printed it would cost ten 
thousand dollars, but spreading this cost over our entire edition of 750,000 
copies, the amount gets down very thin on each individual copy. 

When I first made this price, a dozen years ago, everybody said it was 
impossible —said we couldn’t live—said we were bound to fail. 
live, however, and today are publishing a thousand tons of magazines a 
This is more than three times as many 
magazines as were issued by all the publishers combined of the entire 
country when I came into the business. 


one. 


MAGAZINE. 


month, which is fifty car loads. 


It is because I am so sure of the merits of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, and so 
sure it will please you, that I am now offering to send it to you without any 
money in advance, and without any money at all if it does not please you. 
I can afford to take this chance, which, as I see it, is a very small chance, 
because I believe thoroughly in the rugged honesty of the people. 
centage of dishonesty among the citizens of America is far too small for 
consideration in a business proposition of this kind. 

There is no trick in this offer—no hidden scheme 
of any kind whatever. 
business proposition which will cost you nothing 
123 unless you wish it to. 


The All-Story Magazine 


In the event that I do not care for the magazine, I will so notify you at the 
end of three months, in which case I shall owe you nothing, 

It is further agreed that in connection with this subscription you are to 
send me THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE free for three months, and that I am to 
have the option of changing my subscription, if I so desire, from MUNSEyY'S 
MAGAZINE to THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE for the balance of the year. 


Date -1906. 


BURPEES 


Carpenters 


State 


Farm Annual for 1906 


*¢The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 
Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK’S New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200-page 
handbook (FREE) describing our Carpenter’s course, and over 60 others, in- 
cluding Architectural Drawing, Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 


With 


Mention this magazine and address 


The | AWat Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, ay 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch, First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. /7ite 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 


oF $100,000 offered for one in- 
il vention; $8,500 for another. 
=H \ Book ** How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 
q **What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


I will not only send you MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE, as 
stated above, but will send you three months free, in 
addition, THE ALL-Story MAGAZINE, which is an- 
other of our publications. 
for two reasons. 
of two magazines, and second, with the thought that 
you may want both. 

If this proposition interests you, and I hardly see 
how it could be made more to your interest, kindly 
fill out the coupon in this advertisement and mail it to 
me, and you will get the magazines as stated herein. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


| McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW 
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We have made a magazine for the 


It costs in round 


We did 


The per- 


It is a simple, straightforward 


Also Free 


I add this other magazine 
First, that you may have the choice 


egs Straight 
Thousands of well-dressed men 
whose trousers set trim and igh 
have crooked legs and conceal 
fact by wearing our easy pne! 
or Cushion Rubber forms. Th 
durable, inexpensive and g 
style and finish otherwise im 
ble. Simple as a garter, put 
off in a few seconds, cannot 
tected. Critical authorities 
mend them in the highest t 
Beautiful photo-illustrated 
and sany testimonials 
sealed free. 


THE ALISON C0., Dept. F.2, Bu 


Let the LITTLE WONDER do Your 


CLEAN bottles, tumblers, lamp chimneys, etc. POLISH cu 
cut-glass, silver and any metal surface. SHARPEN knives 
sors, liatchets, etc. WHIP cream or salad dressing or 
5 RUN sewing machine, lathe, churn, co 
fan, etc. The LITTLE WONDER 


Are Your L 


Teens Motor, merely attached to a water 
4 Le eae with ordinary pressure, will do all. 
tee things BY ITSELF. “ Turn the fauc 
FREE. that's all."" 25,000 in use by 25,000 
2 satisfied customers. Don’t be de- 
ceived by cheap, worth- 

Dept. 16 less imitations. 

Sc he Write to-day. 
Flatiron _ ees: 
Building, v — 
New York 

City 


EXTRA PAY 


trated Catalogue free. 


time then 
ordinary 
drawers 
would fit all right. 
But when you 
stoop or bend— 
there’s the rub. The elastic 
insertion in The Scriven 
Improved Elastic Seam Drawers was in- 
vented to prevent this rubbing. This insertion 
is durable but yet so elastic that it responds to 
every movement of the wearer without chafing 
or drawing. Made in a variety of fabrics to 
fit every man perfectly in waist and inseam. 
Ask your dealer for your size—knee or full 
length. If he cannot supply you write us direct. 
These drawers cost no more than any ordi- 
nary good kind. Send for illustrated booklet. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


) Sole Manufacturers, 16 East 15th St., New York | 


If you are seeking a factory location — if 
_ you contemplate moving your factory, 


} 
i 


East St. Louis, Iil., 


offers indisputable advantages and excep- 
| tional facilities. Located on the Illinois side 
of the Mississippi River (opposite the city 
of St. Louis, Mo.), and midway between 
Pittsburgh and Denver, East St. Louis is 
splendidly situated as a manufacturing and 
distributing point. At our doors are the 
vast Illinois coal fields, assuring cheap fuel 
‘for all time; and, within easy reach, an 
| abundance of food stuffs and raw materials 
of every description, 

_ Besides an outlet over 9,000 miles of 
‘navigable rivers, East St. Louis has 28 
‘terminal lines extending in all directions. 
We have the finest shipping facilities in the 
country, and an immediate ‘‘home market”’ 
Of 30,000,000 consumers within a radius of 
500 miles. 


Our Advantages Are Yours 


We want more factories—more lines of business, 


|and offer more and better facilities than any other 
point —cheap fuel and water, and factory sites, with 
“acreage to suit, at very low prices. If you locate here 
now you get absolute exemption from city taxes and 
teaming license for a term of years. Write to-day for 
‘full particulars. 


_ East St. Louis Real Estate Exchange 
4 East St. Louis, Illinois 


WETT, PEABODY & CO. | 
5 OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SHIRTS ]} 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


Io 


on request 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 


Macon, Georgia 


Book containing Choice Bits from 
all the Latest New York Hits, 
oe : also complete list of music for all 
. ments and Vocal Quartettes of all kinds. 

WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID. 

THE CREST TF ADING COMPANY 
a 214 Witmark Building, New York 
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Honest Dollars 


(Continued from Page 5) 


| When he walked through the big store he 
rarely smiled and almost never praised. A 
porttais painter to whom he sat described 

is face as ‘‘cool and gray.”” He was taci- 
turn and unapproachable. But by his two 
principles of justice and consideration he 
succeeded in surrounding himself: with an 
atmosphere of good will, and implanting in 
the thousands at his command that spirit of 
communal dignity and esprit de corps which 
alone can make a business, however many- 
millioned, truly great. When about an ap- 
plicant for a position there was something 
Just a trifle glib, or slick, or shifty, he had 
one formula of rejection: ‘‘I don’t think he 
is just our kind.” And, be assured, every 
business has its own ‘‘kind,’”’ to make or 
break it in the end. 

In the mean time, from 1881 on, the names 
on Field’s pay-sheets had been increasing 
at the astonishing rate of more than five 
hundred annually. The year 1905 saw his 
retail store giving employment to 8000 men 
and women—a number equal to the entire 
wage-earning population of the Chicago 
that Field came to in 1856! One can follow 
his progress, too, in the very topography of 
the block in which he first established that 
retail store. Annex has shouldered exten- 
sion, each lifting itself higher than its pred- 
ecessor. Since 1891 the course of building 
has been almost uninterrupted. Five stories 
were not enough, nor seven, nor nine. The 
newest structure gazes down upon its fore- 
bearfrom analtitude of twelve. Indeed, the 


ularity which to the foreigner looks so wil- 
fully formless and unguided—but which is 
in reality a great outward and visible index 
of the rapidity of the progress made. In the 
present year, the Field architect was in- 
structed to bring the entire store up to the 
twelve-story level—‘‘ without, of course, in 
any way interfering with business!”’ 


Mercantile Ambassadors 


In 1887 the wholesale branch was housed 
in the great stone structure on Adams 
Street. As for the buying department, there 
is a study of commercial evolution in that 
alone. From the old custom of working 
through the commission houses, Marshall 
Field passed to sending his own travelers to 
Europe. Then he began to keep ‘‘trav- 


similar resident buyers to South America, 
Africa, India, China and Japan. And, fol- 
lowing that, in Bradford, Manchester and 
Nottingham; in Calais, Paris and Lyons; 
in Plauen, St. Gall, Chemnitz and Anna- 
berg; in Caleutta, Canton and Yokohama 
—in all these places did he set up factories of 
his own! If he could not bring the skilled 
native labor to Chicago, he would use it 
where it had its natural being. In any case 
no middleman should come between them! 
Only in the last few years did he feel that 
he had got his machine “‘really running’’! 

In the last current year his wholesale and 
retail branches together did a business of 
$100,000,000. Since 1895 it has never been 
less than $50,000,000. These great sums 
mean, even at moderate profits, great divi- 
dends. And if Field made others wealthy, 
he became vastly rich himself. At his death 
it is estimated that his holdings of real 
estate in Chicago alone amounted to $57,- 
000,000; no corporation in Cook County 
could show the like. His stores represent 
a value of $25,000,000. He had $17,000,000 
in United States Steel; $12,500,000 in the 
Pullman Palace Car Company (and it used 
to be said that George M. Pullman was only 
one of Field’s head clerks) ; $10,000,000 in 
St. Paul, and as much more in Baltimore 
and Ohio, Chicago and Northwestern, and 
other railroads; $6,000,000 in bank stocks; 
$5,000,000 in textile factories. 

But these are only figures. And there are 
other men—whom the Republic does not 
delight to honor—who could show much 
greater. What else but the financially 
astounding has Field left behind him? 

There isa great dealelse. You may think 
at once of the million he gave to the Field 
Columbian Museum, of the half-million in 
land to the University of Chicago, of the un- 
numbered smaller sums to kindred works 
of help and education; and his will has 
added its own items to the list. J am not 
speaking of that kind of philanthropy, how- 
ever, but of something which last year’s 
business history has shown us we need much 
more. If you like that sort of thing, you 


may get yards of well-balanced rhetoric 


whole block now presents that craggy irreg-- 


elers’’ in Europe all the time. Then hesent | 


LOUIS TRACY 


remarkable tangles. 


personal exploit. 


is an extraordinary seller. 


KARL GRIER 


A sixth sense—what is it? Sight, hearing, 
touch, taste, smell — what else? 


for want of a better name. 
faculty at least, and involves its possessor in 


The best of it is that you get tangled up in 
this fascinating new thought. 

When KARL GRIER begins his  start- 
ling mental “range finding,’—when he locates 
the girl whom he has not seen for years, you 
feel the exhilaration and exultation as from a 


Karl Grier is a big story and it’s new. 


Sent postpaid, $1.50, if not on sale 
at your dealers 


EDWARD J. CLODE, 
Special Notice to Booksellers 


Karl Grier, by Louis Tracy ($1.50), is just out and 


receive immediate attention, 


LOUIS TRACY 
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calls it “telegnomy” 
It is a highly exciting 


Publisher, New York 


Send small order first to 
EDWARD J. CLODE. 


A Sterling Silver y re | 


Cigar Cutter 


that every smoker will 
be gladtoown. Nomat- 
ter in what part of the 
United States youlive we 
will mail one 


For One Dollar 


postpaid. The R.S. 
is the handsomest 


The R.S. 
Cigar Cutter 


et. Lasts for years. Sent postpaid to any address 
Ask your jeweller. on receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


and most satisfac- 
tory cutter made. 
Carried in vest pock- 


IT PAYS BIG 
Toamuse the 


Motion Pictures 


Public With 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
) as our instruction Book and 
) ‘‘ Business Guide’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas briinful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can doit. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any Jocality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
Big profits each entertainment. Others lo 
It’s easy; write to us and we'll tell you how. 

Catalogue free, 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet ‘‘MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.’’ New Method Souve- 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
We will send you hundreds of letters 
jich church workers tell how they used the plans, 

Write for this book today 
Method Co., 5831 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
FURNITURE. 


Latest home occupation for pastime or 
profit. My copyrighted drawings and in- 
struction make it easy and inexpensive to 
construct handsome furniture at home. Let 
me explain. Write for FREE illustrated 


| booklet. R. P. BURTON 
1035 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois | 
“Authority on Furniture Construction." | 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


halls, theatres, etc. 
it, why not you? 


over $200,000. 
in w 


| W. 


I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1853, and $5 
for the quarters, $40 for the Stellas of 1879, $30 for 
the gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for the three dollars 


ee $25 for dimes 
94m.m, S. Fl to 
CERTAIN COINS $250 each for the 
} Territorial coins 


1849 to 1861, and from $1 to 
$300 for thousands of other rare 
coins, stamps and paper money. 
Send a stamp for an Illustrated 
circular; it may lead to wealth and independence. 
«\ddress the most reliable coin dealer, 


WANTED 


von Bergen, 


Scollay Sq., B, Boston, Mass. 


I 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich, 


“* Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 


overnment Positions 


50,830 Appointments were made to Civil Service 


places during the past 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Earn $25 to $100 a week 


We teach Illustrating and Cartoon- 
ing by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeedas wellasmen. 
Send for our free booklet, ‘ Com- 
mercial Illustrating’; tells how. 


The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
— ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 

publications issued for free distribution, Patents secured by 

us advertised for sale at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D. C. 


LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a_lifetime. 
» We have no Agents. Sold to 
users at Wholesale Prices. 
7 cents a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 344, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Are You 


Dissatistied 
with Your 


Occupation? 


Every manwho has ambition is dissatis- 
fied; not necessarily disgruntled or dis- 
couraged, or a malcontent, but dissatisfied 
because he wants to go higher. The 
right kind of dissatisfaction is a good sign 
—it is a sign of a man who will make 
progress ; the man who gets left behind 
in the race for success is the man who is 
content to drift along with the current. 

It is the mission of the International 
Correspondence Schools to help the man 
who is dissatisfied —the man who wants 
to better himself. 


These Schools, through their system of 
instruction by mail, offer a way by which 
every ambitious man may qualify, in his 
spare time, for promotion or a more prof- 
itable occupation, or to commence work 
at a better salary than if he started with- 
out training. 

That this system is practical, efficient 
and adequate is attested by the thousands 
of stories of success furnished by grad- 
uates who have taken high positions after 
receiving their diplomas. The accounts 
of the rise of some of these students read 
like romance. 

Read over the list of courses given in 
the coupon below, decide which is best 
suited to your tastes, then fill in, cut out, 
and mail to us the coupon, and we will 
give you full details of how we can qualify 
you for the position which you choose. 
At the same time we will send you our 
booklet ** 1001 Stories of Success,’’ 
telling what the Schools have done for 
some of our students. 


Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. | 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 
béfore which 1 have marked 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 


| 
} 
} 
Mechan’! Draughtsman ) 
Telephone Enginecr } 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Mechanica] Engineer u 
Surveyor u 
Stationary Engineer ) 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor : 
Architec’l Draughtsman § | 
Architect 
Structural Engineer | 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer | 
| 
| 


Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Name 


Street and No._ — 


" BECOME 


te for booklet expla: 
training by study at home 
Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 
| Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
| Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
305 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way of a vehicle or har 
ness. We makea complete line and offer the largest choice 
of styles and variety. With us itis QUALITY first, price after- 
ward. There may be “ cheaper ’’ bugyies than ours, but we 
can prove there are Write to-day for our new 
none better. We mm Catalog. Itis FREE. 


have pleased thou. \=SS\—NipAl The Columbus Carriage 
sands of others | 


a ae eae om and Harness Co. 
see Far yea 3112 South High St. 
Remember our Columbus, 
Guarantee Chio. 


Ne afucton 


r Money 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our$ books for I ny entors mailedonreceiptot 6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST - 


from smug chambers of commerce and rev- 
erend boards of directors testifying to ‘‘the 
sterling worth of the man,” and ‘‘how 
greatly the world of finance will mourn his 
loss.’’ The world of finance, as represented 
by these men, is a pompous, plug-hatted, 
gray side-whiskered, pall-bearing old hypo- 
crite. I prefer to go for my testimonial to a 
source much less awe-inspiring. Marshall 
Field was not the richest man in the United 
States—but he paid the most taxes. In 
1905 Cook County received more than 
$500,000 from him. He never ‘‘dodged.” 
‘‘And,” says that collecting officer whom I 
choose to bear witness in this brief biog- 
raphy, ‘‘I think he paid up just because he 
wanted to be fair and square with the peo- 
ple!”’ It isa reason almost to make us rub 
our eyes. So, too, it may also have been 
something higher than policy that made 
honesty his first principle in storekeeping. 


The Life for the Life -Work 


His was hardly a happy life, as we un- 
derstand such things. Or perhaps it 
would be stating it more truly to say that 
he loved the battle of life more than he loved 
life itself. His final days may well serve as 
anillustration. When informed of the grav- 
ity of his state, he called William G. Beale, 
his personal counsel, to his bedside, and 
gave himself a few last hours of business. 
Then he bade farewell to his family and 
friends. And having thus cleared his decks 
he made a fight against his malady which 
his doctors would not have looked for in a 
man twenty years his junior. 

He had contracted the disease playing 
golf; but golf was his sole active diversion. 
He led his strenuous life among the push- 
buttons. He cared little for society. He 
did not take advantage even of that which 
builds itself about men in the hours of trade. 
He did not invite intimacy; his associates 
never called him anything but ‘‘ Mr. Field.” 
He had, too, little of that culture which the 
work of his generation has thrown open to 
the generation to come. He did not read 
broadly. Though he traveled much and 
owned beautiful pictures, he seems to have 
regarded them merely as things for a tired 
mantorest hiseyesupon. Inthe collections 
of fossils brought together in the museum 
he had established he confessed he could 


see ‘‘only old bones.”’ The notable thing is | 


that he was entirely honest about it. 

And that honesty was something that 
gave him a power which no accumulation of 
money ever could give. Twice he was 
offered the Democratic nomination for Vice- 
President. What other multi-millionaire is 
there in America whose name could for a 
moment be thought to add strength to a 
political ticket? ‘‘He was,’ said a contem- 

orary, ‘‘a rich man of whom no one spoke 
itterly because of hisriches. He hadnored 
silk cushion on the top of his desk, but that 


desk was a pulpit of a sort we can use a | 


great many more of at the present time.” 

Again, in the business world he inspired 
that confidence which in the last resort 
only honesty can inspire. When, a few 
weeks ago, the crisis in the affairs of the 
Walsh banks threatened Chicago with a 
general panic, he was called from his bed to 
advise with the clearing-house committee. 
Yet he was no banker himself, and as a 
‘financial expert”’ he did not qualify at all. 
In his whole career he had never carried 
through one of those ‘‘brilliant series of 
speculations”’ of which the papers tell us. 

But what he did do was this—and the 
thing was done so quietly and resistlessly 
that we can hardly realize the completeness 
of its accomplishment: He was born to a 
commercial world that still maintained the 
old snobbish English tradition that the man 
who sold by wholesale of necessity belonged 


| to a caste far above him who sold over the 


counter. Field’s life-work broke down 
those crazy and moth-eaten barriers for- 
ever. Not only that. He did much more. 
He took that sneered-at retail counter, 
swept it clean of all the meanness and truck- 


| ling which clung about it, and, by the power 


of honesty and fair dealing alone, lifted it 
into the dignity of the great professions. 

An industrious Sunday supplement re- 
porter, not satisfied with the commonly 
accepted sources of the Field millions, has 
hinted that he has inside information to 
show that Field also owned a great gold 
mine. Although you may not find that gold 
mine in the Transvaal or California or the 
Klondike, you need not, therefore, doubt 
itsexistence. Foran existence verily it has! 
Furthermore, it is a mine which, by an un- 
written codicil in his will, he has left to all 
other business men whatsoever. 


United States. 


Prices to Clubs. 


refunded. 


our famous 
Athletic Goods. 


107 Washington St. 


Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most profitably marketed. It 
shows how you can make $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profits can be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them todo so profita- 
bly. Whether yourneeds are small or large, J will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
Without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Racine 
bator 


Built by the man 
who devoted 24 
years to its 
present perfect 
development. 


Can be operated by any- 
one, anywhere. <Auto- 
matic regulator, copper tank, white pine case, 
double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years. 
Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what he 
knows, you will want his machine, we think, 
The book is free. Write for it. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


SHOEMAKER’S 


POULTRY 


Book on 

and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All abont poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopredia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Hatch Chicks 


Our big 128 page poultry and in- 
cubator book shows you how. 
MILLER’S 


IDEAL INCUBATORS jj 


make sure and easy work. Soldat 
positively the lowest prices. We let 
you prove their superiority. Write 
today for free book. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 54, Freeport, Til. 
$1. Per Month 


to $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 
40 Days Trial at same prices. Buy 
$$ —__—_ plans and parts and 
build one, Prices, ready to use; 50 egy 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


We pay 
the freight 


Wear Our Baseball Uniforms | 


We fit out every year hundreds of Clubs all over the 


Every uniform is made to order and czt fo fit. 
the finest quality of durable, handsome flannels, and make 
up our suits for hard, strenuous service. 
and comfortable, and have a snappy, professional look 
that the boys like. 

If you are interested in Baseball Suits, send for complete 
line of samples of our new uniform flannels and Speciaf 


Charges Prepaid 


Our Blue Trade-Mark guarantees satisfaction or money 


Write for New Annual Catalog of 
Blue Trade - Mark 
It will post you 
on the latest goods and prices. 
Get it before buying anywhere. 


“ WM. READ & SONS 


BATORCO., Box 21,Springfield,O. }) dake Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 33, Delavan, Wis. 


- February 17, 19 7 


We use 


They are neat 


Toany pointin ‘ 
United States 4 


Boston, Mass. 


Our Improved 50-egg Cyphers “ Boys’ Choice” In- | 
cubator, handsome, practical, easy to operate. Coi- ff 
plete poultry raising outfits at low cost but of high quality. 
Large Catalogue and Poultry Guide, 228 pages (8x11) 
free if you name this magazine and give acldresses of two 
persons interested in poultry. Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Beautiful Surroundings” | 


a@; Full of invaluable information, illustra. (a 
@ tions of flowers and beautiful lawns. Jf 
4 your home be small and modest make ii 
* surroundings charming and attractive; 
“ if you possess spacious grounds hav 
®, them tastefully planned, making them | 
artistic and a delight to cultured tastes, | 
Wagner Park Conservatories, 
Box 26, Sidney, Ohio. 


POULTRY } 


A Magazine for All Poultry Lovers Mf 
Tells of the profits and pleasures of poul- 
try keeping. Beautiful colored covers and 
half-tone pictures,enameled paper. Filled 
with poultry lore for all people. Practical, 
newsy, interesting. Large pages, plain 
type. Not a dull line in it. All news jp 
stands. 10c¢a copy, $1.00 a year. ie 

POULTRY PUBLISHING CO. |) 
Box 12, Peotone, Illinois 
If You Know H 


OULTRY PAYS fo 


age chickens without Poultry Herald, the bi 
printed, best edited, and best illustrated mo. 
ly poultry journal in America—sevent 

year. 50c pays for a trial year’s subscription 
and the Poultry Manual, a profusely ill 
ted, 168 page book, by Franklane L. Sewell 
world’s foremost poultry artist, and I : 
Tilson, covering :—breeds, feeds, coops, hous 
diseases and remedies; sent free for aS 
time to introduce Poultry Herald in new 
tory. Sample copy 10 cents. Address 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, 
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EM INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS 
Time tested and proven success; thou- 
sands in use ; sold direct to you at whole- J 
sale prices. You getthe maker's guaranteeand 
save the middleman’s profits. The Reszovaile ad 
Chick Tray and Nur sery—a feature no other 
has — explained in catalog. It's /ver. Write «$4.88 7 
for it today. Gem Incubator 0o., Box 417, Trotwood, 0. {up H _ 


60 DAYS FREE TRI 


That’s the way we sell the Succesr 4 
1 cudator. We give you an opportun 
a, taking off two hatches and thoro 
trying machine. Send it back if not 
factory. Send for free, illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN BROODER 
Box 100, Racine, Wis, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE | 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and 
descriles 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for & 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, } 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 

B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


= $9,000 Poultry Catal 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 4 
Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 
100 grand pictures. 20 house plans. | 
We imake hens Jay, cure disease, etc- 

@ Send 10 cents for mailing catalogue 
Incubators 30 Days Free Trial. ; 
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TO ANY PERSON WHO WILL SEND US 
TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


HE SATURDAY 
VENING POST 


at the special price of $1.25 each we 
will send one of these $1.50 books, 
shipping expenses prepaid. 


The Masquerader 


The Crossing 


Beverly of Graustark 


Old Gorgon Graham 


The Sea-Wolf 


The Prodigal Son 


Almost everybody knows these books. They are among the 


best selling fiction of to-day. 


Each is bound in cloth and 


beautifully illustrated. The publishers’ price of each is $r.50. 


THERE ARE TWO STIPULATIONS 


At least one of the two subscriptions must be a new subscriber. 
The book must be requested when the order is sent. 


FOR EVERY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
$2.50, SENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE STIPU- 
LATIONS, ONE BOOK MAY BE SELECTED. 


The Saturday Evening Post, 428 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Humphrey Oval 


Water 


7Y —Just perfected—is the first successful combi- Heater 
nation gas stove and heater. It is really two Catalog 
stoves in one, a powerful heater, with lateral radia- : also 
tion, and when the top is removed becomes an 3 é 2 Free 


ideal stove for cooking, heating water, etc. Com- 


bustion 1s perfect. 


At Dealers, $) 50 Express Hehe 16 in. 


== Prepaid 4% !bs. Made 


or from Us 


nickeled die-pressed steel. 
most economical gas 


Heat with the 


whole of it. : get your money back, Write today. 


Guaranteed: to- be the 

heating “stove made, 
and the only oné that spreads heat’near the 
surface of the floor, where grown*ups need 
it and children must have it. Sent on 

10 DAYS TRIAL if not sold by your dealer. If not found 


to be exactly as represented and satisfactory in every particu- 
lar, put it back in the box and return at our expense and 


of beautifully 


Cook with the 


Catalogs free. half of it. 


| HUMPHREY CO., Dept. P17, Kalamazoo, Mich. 178%3¢ Mennfscturers Instantaneous 


if Small and large shipments of 


4 household goods in through cars 
| Cheap To The 


| Freight Pacific Coast 


We have special arrangements 
for transporting household 
goods to California, Oregon and 
Washington at reduced rates. 
No change of cars, therefore no 
breakage. Quick service, per- 
sonal attention—no delays. For 
particulars address 


Judson Freight Forwarding Company | 


BOSTON, MASS. - 851 Tremont Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. f - 322 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 1005 Carleton Building 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines —no positions —no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn.and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenograpliers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, piiysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men. and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


$$$ IN COMMERCIAL ART 


Young men and women who are properly equipped with a practical knowledge of 
commercial art find no difficulty in securing positions which pay well from the start. 
lf You Have Average Ability I Can Teach You Drawing 


My long and successful experience as artist and art-editor enables me to plan a course of 
lessons which are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a limited number of pupils 
A FULL YEAR’S ART INSTRUCTION FOR $30.00 


Each’pupil receives my own personal attention, and his work is 
Grant E. Hamilton | made individual—to suit his particular needs. 


Contributor to ‘ Life,” 
“ Puck,’’ “ Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’’** New York Her- 
ald,"’ etc., and formerly 


Write for my illustrated book, ‘A NEW DOOR TO SUCCESS,” 
which gives full particulars of my course. Write now, even if you 
do not contemplate taking up the work at once, as I shall accept 
only a limited number of pupils at any one time. Address 


Art Editor of ‘Judge’ | GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO OF PICTORIAL ART 


and “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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effort to 


» a cigarette must 


€ originality to attract and 
ellence to meet 
criticism. 


the finest 


Produce 


than the best. 


10 for 15 Cents 


_Also packed j 
cigarettes for $1 
dealers everywhere. 


n tins of 50 ciga : 
50. Sold by pease for 75c. and 100 a 


Applied With a Cloth 
Works Wonders! 


Just think of it! You need nothing but a cloth 
and a bottle of Liquid Veneer to make the whole 
Interior of your home glisten like new. By simply 
going over your Piano, Woodwork, Furniture and 
Picture Frames with a cloth slightly moistened in 
Liquid Veneer, the same as in dusting, all dust, 
smokiness, germs and dirt are instantly carried 
away. It also removes scratches, dullness and 
stains. Thousands of housekeepers use it every 
dusting day with wonderful results. 


_ Remember, it’s not a Varnish; there's no 
stickiness or muss, no drying to wait for. A child 
can apply it. Everything it touches is improved, 
even new surfaces, and the money vou’ll save is 
enormous when compared with the slight cost of 
50c. for a large bottle, enough to renew the aver- 
age home. At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers. Beware of Substitutes. 


Free Sample Bottle 


postpaid to anyone sending their dealer’s name 
and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
374 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A hole in the handle 
_and a hook to hang 


| iton insures CLEANLINESS. 
' Your BRUSH HAS ALWAYS 
The Man WhoWants § <2 =i She SH Tea 


Things Just So 


Selects the Prophylactic 
because: 


1. Its yellow box tells him it 
is the genuine Prophylactic, 
that it has been sterilized, 
and that it has not been 
handled, or been exposed to 
the dust and dirt of the 
show-case tray. 


D 


He can hang it up in the free 
air instead of being left 
around with other brushes, 
and his brush has its own- 


place. 

He knows the incomparable 
advantage of a brush with 
crown tufted bristles which 
penetrate every crevice and 
reach around the teeth. He 
wants the curved handle, 
which makes it as easy to 
reach the inner as the outer 
surfaces. 


Three Sizes Two Styles 
Three Textures 


Made in two styles —‘‘ Prophylactic,” rigid 
handle; and P. S. (Prophylactic Special), 
new flexible handle; and in three sizes — 
Adult’s, 35 cents; Youth’s, 25 cents; 
Child’s, 25 cents—all these in soft, medium 
or hard bristles, as you prefer. 
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Send for Prophylactic literature free — 
telling more about these brushes. All 
dealers sell them. If yours does not, we 
deliver them postpaid. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 


32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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COAT OF RED LEAD—By F. Hopkinson Smit 
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Admiral 
Togo’s 
Signal 


at the decisive battle of the Sea of Japan 
was: “The ‘destiny olour Empire de- 
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pends upon this action. You are all 


expected to do your utmost.’ Every 
father is expected to do his utmost for 
his family, and that’s why so many take 
out Life Insurance. 


Policies Issued on all Popular Plans. Write for Information. Dept. M. 


| The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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Incorporated as a Stock Company JOHN F DRYDEN President. 


by the State of New Jersey. 


Always Uniform— Always Reliable 
Everywhere Obtainable 


Baker’s 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


have stood the tests of time 
and service for over 125 years 
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Oe ENS RED REI NINN 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine with the trade-mark 
on the package. 


Directions for preparing more than one 
hundred dainty dishes in our Choice 
Recipe Book, sent free on request. 


Eats 4 6 Highest Awards in 
ie dgia Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


9 60.6000 0.686 60.6000 60860 60 00.60 0 0 DO. 0 O .0-0. 00. 


SANTA BARBARA 


With its charm of idling luxury. 


PASO ROBLES 


With its famed hot mud springs. 


DEL MONTE 


Famous for its golf links and its salmon fishing. 


SANTA CRUZ 


With its great stretches of sandy beach. 


SAN JOSE and MT. HAMILTON 


With its big Lick telescope. 


MT. SHASTA 


With its famous sparkling Shasta water. 


These are a few of the many attractions along the 1,300 miles of 
the Coast Line of the 


Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles to Portland 


Go west, see and enjoy for yourself the manifold out-of-door joys of 
mid-winter time offered in CALIFORNIA. 


Direct Connections From Eastern Points Via Steamer 
Line or Railto NEW ORLEANS, Thence Sunset Route, 
Traversing a Country of Continual Scenic Surprises, 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California 
The Best Route For 
Comfortable Travel and 
Picturesque Scenery 
Inquire 
NEW YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway 


BOSTON, 170 Washington Street PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut Street 
BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St. SYRACUSE, 212 W. Washington St. 


WHY NO HAT CAN BE B83 
WORTH MORE THAN 


When a man orders a full portion at a restau- 
rant, he pays for more than he needs. His 


money's worth is there, but he can’t use it. 

When a man pays more than $3 for a hat, 
the part of the price above $3 1s thrown 
away. He buys more hat than he can use. 
The value may be there, but styles change 
before wear has a chance to get up to the — 
last half of the quality. 
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The Imperial Hat | 
AT THREE DOLLARS 


is the best hat made. It is as good as any hat at any 
price. It will wear satisfactorily as long as the style lasts, iad 
and when the style is gone the hat is gone. 

When a dealer asks you to pay more than our price 
he is influencing you to waste the difference, just as the 
waiter who advises you to order twice as much as you 
can eat is asking you to throw away half what you pay for. 


| 
| 
Sold by the best hatter in each town. If yours cannot supply | 
Bi 
: 
| 


Imperial Hats set the styles of the season. Just one quality — 
just one price —just one excellence. We guarantee them to the 
retailer, and the retailer guarantees them to you. 

you, mention his name, send us $3, and we will see that you are 
provided with the hat you desire. 


In ordering direct from us mention size you wear, height, and age. 
State whether you desire black, gray or tan, soft or stiff at. 
Send for booklet illustrating the smartest hat shapes for spring. 


MADE BY THE 


Samuel Mundheim Company 


AT 1060 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY | 
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COAT OF RED LEAD 


a be 2 of canal boats; on th sat float: 
The Adventure of the lvory-Tinted Insurgent 1dsdeid tien Garabandeeticettaeaa 


steamers slowing down opposite 


By F. HopKinson Smith Scr 


“That’s the Tampico in from 

Caracas and the coast,” he says, 

Y OFFICES are on the top floor of a leaning across my desk, his squdgy hand resting on my letter file. ‘‘She’s loaded pretty 
high building overlooking the East deep. Hides and tallow, I guess. ‘Bout time we heard from that Moccador Lighthouse, 


Pei: oS os River and the harbor beyond—not isn’t it? Lawton’s last letter said we could look for his friend in a month—about due 
DRAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL one of those skyscrapers punctured with now. Wish he’d come.” And he yawned wearily. 

3 windows all of the same size, looking from a Mawkum’s yawn indicated the state of his mind. He had spent the previous three 
distance like huge waffles set up on end—note the water-line of New York the next time weeksin elaborating the plans and specifications for a caisson to be used under a bridge 

you cross the ferry and see if you don’t find the waffles—but an old-fashioned sort of a pier—one client assuring him that he had, to use his own words, ‘‘a dead sure thing on 

high building of twenty years ago—old as the pyramids now, with a friendly janitor who the award.’”’ When the bids were opened, Mawkum congratulated him on his foresight 
comes to me when I send for him instead of my going to his “‘office”’ when he sends for and offered to attend the funeral in a body, the client’s bid being some thirty per cent. 


me; friendly elevator boys who poke their heads from out their iron cages 
and wait five seconds until I reach them, and an obliging landlord who 
lets me use his telephone. 
_ Mawkum, my chief draftsman—when you have only one it is best to 
label him ‘‘chief” to your clients; they think the others are off building 
bridges for foreign Governments, or lunching at Delmonico’s with railroad 
presidents—my chief draftsman, I say, occupies the room opening into 
mine. His outlook is a brick wall decorated with windows, behind which 
¢an be seen various clerks poring over huge ledgers, a section of the roof 
topped with a chimney, and in the blue perspective the square, squat 
tower of the Produce Exchange in which hangs a clock. Both of these 
connecting rooms open on the same corridor, a convenient arrangement 
when clients wish to escape without being seen, or for the concealing of 
bidders who are getting plans and specifications for the same tenders, 
especially when two of them happen to turn up at the same moment. 
Mawkum manages this, and with such adroitness that I have often seen 
clients, under the impression that the drafting-room was full, sit patiently 
in my office and take their turn while he quietly munches his sandwich 
behind closed panels—an illusion sustained by a loud ‘‘Good-morning” 
from my chief addressed to the cireumambient air, followed by the slam- 
ming of the corridor door. When I remonstrate with Mawkum, insisting 
that such subterfuges are beneath the dignity of the office, he contends 
that they help business, and in proof quotes the old story of the unknown 
dentist who compelled a suffering prince to call the next day at noon, 
claiming that his list was full,when neither man,woman nor child had been 
in his chair for over a week—fame and fortune being his ever after. 
When Mawkum gets tired of inspecting the brick wall and the indus- 
trious clerks and the face of the clock, he strolls leisurely into my room, 
plants himself at my window —this occurs during one of those calms that 


_ 80 often come to an office between contracts—and spends hours in con- 


templating the view. 
To me the stretch of sky and water, with its dividing band of roof, 
tower and wharf, stretching from the loop of steel—that spider-web of 
the mighty —to the straight line of the sea, is a never-ending delight. In 
the early morning the broken outline is seen through a veil of silver mist 
embroidered with puffs of steam; at midday the glare of light flashing 
from the river’s surface makessilhouettes of the ferry-shuttles 
threading back and forth weaving the city’s life; at twilight 
the background of purple is bathed in the glory of the sunset, 
and at night myriads of fireflies swarm and settle, tracing in 
pencilings of light the plan of the distant town. 

Mawkum, being commercially disposed, sees none of these 
things; his gaze is fixed on the panting tugs towing chains 


too high. Little episodes like this add a touch of gayety to the hours 
spent in the top of the high building. 

Mawkum’s yawn over—it is generally in three sections, but can some- 
times be curtailed—I interrupted hurriedly with: 

“What sort of a structure is it?” I knew, but I wanted some other 
employment for his mouth. 

“First order, screw pile, about a hundred and twenty feet high, stuck 
on a coral reef at the mouth of the harbor. ’Bout like our Fowey Rocks, 
off the Florida coast. She’s backing in.’’ His eyes were still on the 
Tampico, the floes of North River ice hemming her in on all sides. ‘‘Pas- 
sengers’ll be off in an hour. Wonder how they like our climate—little 
chilly for pajamas.” 

Here Mawkum strolled into his room and began overhauling the con- 
tents of a rack of drawings piled one on top of the other like cordwood, 
labeled: ‘Screw Pile Structures.” 

The next morning there came a timid knock at Mawkum’s door—the 
knock of a child with matches to sell, or of one of those dear sisters who 
collect for the poor. Atasecond summons, a little louder than the first, 
the chief, with an impatient air, slid from the high stool facing his draw- 
ing board, and threw wide the door. 

I craned my head and discovered a small, ivory-tinted individual in a 
Panama hat, duck trousers and patent-leather shoes. Wrapped about 
his shriveled frame, one red-lined end tossed gallantly over his shoulder, 
was an enormous Spanish capa. This hid every part of his body from his 
chin to the knees of his cotton ducks. From where I sat he looked like a 
conspirator in the play, or the assassin who lies in wait up the dark alley. 
Once inside he wrinkled his shoulders with the shivering movement of a 
horse dislocating a fly, dropped the red-lined end of the capa, removed his 
Panama and began a series of genuflexions which showed me at once that 
he had been born among a people who imbibed courtesy with their 
mother’s, or their cocoanut’s, milk. 

“‘T am look’ for the Grandioso Engineer,’’said the visitor. ‘I am Sefior 
Garlicho ——” Then ashade of uncertainty crossed his face: Mawkum 
was still staring at him. ‘‘It isa mistake then, perhaps? I have a letter 
from Sefior Law-ton. Is it not to the great designer of lighthouse which 
I speak?”’ This came with more bows—one almost to the floor. 

The mention of Lawton’s name brought Mawkum to his 
senses. He placed his fat hand on his vest, crooked his 
back, and without the slightest allusion to the fact that the 
original and only Grandioso occupied the adjoining room, 
motioned the visitor to a seat and opened the letter. 

I thought now it was about time I should assert my 
rights. Pushing back my chair, I walked rapidly through 


Emfen Movach 
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my own and Mawkum’s room and held 
out my hand. 

‘“Ah, Sefior, I am delighted to meet 
you,” I broke out in Spanish. (Here I 
had Mawkum—he did not understand 
a word.) ‘‘We have been expecting 
you; our mutual friend, Mr. Lawton, 
has given me notice of your coming— 
and how is the Sefior and his family?” 
And in a few minutes we three were 
seated at my desk with Mawkum unroll- 
ing plans, making sketches on a pad, 
figuring the cost of this and that and 
the other thing; I translating for Maw- 
kum such statements as I thought he 
ought to know, thus restoring the disci- 
pline and dignity of the office—it never 
being wise to have more than one head 
to a concern. 

This victory was made complete 
when his ivory-tinted Excellency loos- 
ened his waistcoat, dived into his in- 
side pocket and, producing a package 
of letters tied with a string, the enve- 
lopes emblazoned with the arms and 
seal of the Republic of Moccador, asked 
if we might be alone. I immediately 
answered, both in Spanish and English, 
that I had no secrets from Sefior 
Mawkum, but this did not prove satis- 
factory, and so Mawkum, with a wink 
to me, withdrew. 

Mawkum gone, the little man—it is 
inconceivable how small and withered 
he was; how yellow, how spidery in 
many of his motions, especially with his 
fingers stained with cigarettes, how 
punctilious, how polite, how soft and 
insinuating his voice, and how treach- 
erous his smile—a smile that smiled all 
alone by itself, while the cunning, glit- 
tering eyes recorded an entirely different 
brain suggestion —Mawkum gone, I say, 
the little man examined the door to see 
that it was tight shut, glanced furtively 
about the room, resumed his seat, 
slowly opened the largest and most flar- 
ingly decorated envelope and produced 
a document signed with a name and 
titles that covered half the page. Then 
he began to talk at the rate of fifty words to the second; 
like the rattle of a ticker in a panic: of Alvarez, the savior 
of his country—his friend! —his partner; of the future of 
Moccador under his wise and beneficent influence, the 
Lighthouse being one of the first improvements; of its 
being given to him to erect because of his loyalty to the 
cause, and to the part he had taken in overturning that 
despot, the Tyrant Paramba, who had ruled the republic 
with arod ofiron. Now it was all over—Paramba was liv- 
ing in the swamps, hunted likeadog. When he was caught 
—and they expected it every day—he would be brought to 
the capital, San Juan, in chains—yes, Sefior, in chains— 
and put to work on the roads, so that everybody could spit 
upon him—traitor! Beast, that he was! And there would 
be other lighthouses—the whole coast was to be as light 
as day. Senor Law-ton had said he could speak with per- 
fect confidence—he was doing so, trusting to the honor of 
the Grandioso—the most distinguished—ete., ete. And 
now—this in a summing-up voice with a slower movement, 
about twenty words to the second—would the Grandioso 
go in as a partner in these ventures? The income he could 
assure me would be so fixed that the light dues alone would 
pay for the structure in two years—think of it, Sefior, in 
two years—perhaps less! —and forever after we could both 
sit down and receive a small fortune, I by the Tampico in 
drafts signed by his Excellency, and hein his own hacienda 
surrounded by the patriots who honored him and the wife 
and children he adored. 

At mention of the partnership a vague, cloudy expres- 
sion crossed my face; my companion caught it, and con- 
tinued : 

Or (again the voice slowed down) I would be paid for the 
structure on its erection by me on the reef, 

Again my eyes wandered, and again he took the cue: 

Or—if that was not satisfactory —he would be willing to 
pay for the ironwork alone as soon as it arrived in the 
harbor of San Juan. 

My Spanish is more like an old uniform that is rubbed up 
for a parade and then put away in camphor. Much of his 
talk was therefore lost on me; but the last sentences were 
as clear as if they had dropped from the lips of my old 
teacher, Sefior Morales. 

Half-rising from my chair, I placed my hand over my 
shirt-front and thanked his Excellency for his confidence— 
really one of the greatest compliments that had ever been 
paid me in all my professional career. To be at once the 
partner of two such distinguished caballeros as General 
Alvarez, the savior of his country, and my distinguished 
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He Looked Like a Conspirator in the Play, or the Assassin Who Lies in Wait up the Dark Alley 


guest, was an honor that few men could resist, but —but— 
here I picked up a lead pencil and a pad—BUT—the only 
way I could permit myself to rob him of his just deserts 
would be—here I traced a few lines on the pad—would be— 
my voice now became impressive—to receive one-third 
when it was erected in the yard in Brooklyn, and the bal- 
ance on delivery of the bills of lading to his agent; pay- 
ments to be made by his distinguished Excellency’s bankers 
in New York. 

If the modification of terms in any way disappointed the 
gentleman from San Juan, my closest observation of his 
smile and glance failed to detect it. He merely quivered his 
shoulders—a sort of plural shrug—rolled his cigarette 
tighter between his thumb and forefinger, remarked that 
the memoranda were entirely satisfactory, and folding the 
paper slid it carefully into his pocket; then with a series of 
salaams that reminded me of a Mohammedan spreading a 
prayer rug, and an ‘“‘A Dios, Sefior,” the ivory-tinted indi- 
vidual withdrew. 

A week later Mawkum, carrying a tin case, passed up the 
gangplank of the Tampico. Inside its soldered top were the 
plans and specifications of a First Order Light, to be made of 
iron, to be properly packed, and to have three coats of red 
lead before shipment —together with cross-section of foun- 
dation to be placed on thereef knownas “‘ La Garrade Lobo” 
—The Claw of the Wolf—outside the harbor of San Juan— 
all at the risk of his Supreme Excellency, Sefior Tomas 
Correntes Garlicho, of the Republic of Moccador, South 
America—the price of the ironwork to hold good for three 
months. 

The following morning Mawkum started in on other 
work and the incident, like so many similar ventures, was 
forgotten: hisracks were full of just such estimates. If any 
of the bread thus cast upon the waters came back, the 
chief would be glad, and so would the Grandioso; if not, 
we were both willing to cut another slice to send after it. 


vif 

Hegce months passed. The ice was out of the river; the 

steam heat had been turned off in the high building and 
the two time-worn awnings had been fixed to my windows 
by the obliging janitor. The Tampico had come and gone, 
and had come again. Its arrivals, as usual, and departures 
were always commented upon by Mawkum, generally in 
connection with the ‘“‘Bunch of Dried Garlic,” that being 
the irreverent way in which he spoke of his ivory-tinted 
Excellency. Otherwise the lighthouse, and all that per- 
tained to it, had become ancient history. 


February 24, 1906 


One lovely spring morning—one of 
those warm mornings when every win- 
dow and door is wide open to get the 
breeze from Sandy Hook and beyond— 
another visitor stepped into Mawkum’s 
room. He brought no letters of intro 
duction, nor did he confine himself to 
his mother tongue, although his natio 
ality was as apparent as that of his 
predecessor. Neither did he possess a 
trace of Garlicho’s affability or polish 
On the contrary, he conducted him 
like a muleteer, and spoke with thesame 
sort of brutal authority. 

And the differences did not stop here. 
Garlicho was thin, shriveled and sun = 
dried. This man was round and plump 
—plump as a stuffed olive fished from 
jar of oil, and as oily; as dark, too, 
a pair of black eyebrows that met ove 
astub of a nose ending ina knob; two 
keen rat eyes, a mouth hidden bya lump 
of a mustache black as tar, and a sa 
ging, flabby chin which slunk into h 
collar. Next came a shirt-front soil 
and crumpled, and then the rest of 
in a suit of bombazine. | 

“You designed a lighthouse some 
months ago for Mr. Garlicho, of Sa 
Juan,” he blurted out with hardly a 
accent. ‘‘I arrived this morning by t 
Tampico. MynameisCarlos Onativia 
And he laid a thin, elongated piece 
cardboard on Mawkum’s desk. 

The arrival of aSouth Americanfresh 
from the Republic of Moecador, with a — 
spade designed to dig up a long-burie 
treasure, robbed Mawkum for th 
moment, in spite of the man’s bad — 
manners, of his habitual caution—t 
guarding of plans and estimates fro 
outsiders being the fundamental law 
of the office. This indiscretion was no — 
doubt helped by the discovery that che 
owner of the spade spoke English, 4 
fact which freed Mawkum at once of 
all dependence on the superior ling 
attainments possessed by the Grandi 
in the adjoining room. 

Down came the plans without a word © 
of protest or any further inquiry, and before I could reach _ 
the inquirer’s side and be properly introduced—I did not 
want to interfere too abruptly—Mawkum had not only — 
unrolled the elevations and cross-sections, but had hand 
out a memorandum showing the estimate of cost. 

Onativia acknowledged my presence with a slight bob of 
his head, loosened the upper button of his coat, fished up 
pair of glasses, stuck them on the knob end of his nose, a 
began devouring the plans in a way that showed both of i. 
that it was not the first time he had looked over a lot of of i 
blue-prints. 

“This estimate is for the ironwork alone,”’ he said, “‘a 
is, as you see, good for three months. The time, as you w 
note, has expired. Do you now ask for an additional sum, — 
or will the price stand?” All this in the tone of a Tombs 
lawyer cross-examining a witness. a 

Mawkum murmured that, as there had been no advance 4 
in the cost of the raw material, the price would stand. q 

“Very well. And now, what, in your judgment, should — 
be added for the cost of erection?” . 

“Can’t say,’ answered Mawkum; ‘‘don’t know the 
coast or kind of labor, or the bottom of the reef—may be 
coral, may be hard pan, may besand. Do youknow?” — 

“Yes—the coast is an ugly one, except four months in 
the year. Site is twelve miles from San Juan, exposed to — 
the rake of the sea; bottom coral, I understand; labor — 
cheap and good for nothing, and appliances none—except 
what can be shipped from here.”” This came with the air “ 
one who knew. - 

I now took charge of the negotiations: 

‘“We have refused to erect the structure or be responetal 
for it after it leaves our dock. We told Sefior Garlicho so.” 

Onativia lowered his chin, arched his eyebrows and 
looked at me over his glasses. 

“‘T don’t want you to erect it,” he said in a purring to 
with a patronizing strain through it. ‘I'll do that. What 
I want to know is what it would cost here? That’swhatI 
came to New York to find out.” 

“Has Sefior Garlicho been awarded the contract?” 
asked. It was useless to distribute any more bread upon 
the waters; certainly not on the ripples washing the shores 
of Moccador. If there was any business in sight I could ve 
easily give either one of them an approximate cost 
there was none the bakery was closed. " 

“No, Sefior Garlicho has not been*awarded the contract 
Tam here to keep the affair alive. If I had thought it ne 
sary I would have brought a certified check with me drav 
to your order, which I would have handed you with m; 


. The standing of your firm prevented my doing so. 
is is business, and I want to get back home as quick as 
ible. Our coast is a dangerous one and the loss of life 
creases every year. Do you want this matter hung up 
‘or six weeks until we can communicate with Mr. Garlicho? 
very hour’s delay in putting the light on the Lobo means 
so many more deaths.”’ As he spoke a peculiar smile strug- 
gled from under his black dab of a mustache, got as far as 
the base of his nose and there collapsed. 
My duty was now clear. Sefior Garlicho, for some reason 
~ unknown to me, had waited until his option had expired 
and had then sent Onativia in his place. This wiped out the 
past and made a new deal necessary —one which included 
the price of erection on the reef, a point which had not been 
raised in the former negotiation. 

_ “Allright,” I said, ‘‘you shall have the estimate. What 
you want is the cost of erecting a structure like the one 
_ herein the plans. Well, if it was to be put on our Florida 

coast, where I think the conditions are somewhat similar to 

those you describe, I would advise you to add about one 
hundred thousand dollars to the cost of the ironwork.” 
“Ts that safe?”’ Again the smile worked itself loose. 

_ “Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘if you don’t lose your plant too often 

by bad weather. We have warnings of our coast storms 

and can provide against them. I don’t know anything 


about yours—what are they like?” 


It was an autumn evening, 
_ Three-Thousand-Five A.D., 
And old Professor Jay Ethnol 
_ Was strolling back from tea, 
And by him sported on the pave 
His five-year winsome grandchild 
Dave. 


They saw before them suddenly 
_ Acurious old mound, 
Half like a knot of sculptured men 
_ A-twisting on the ground: 
The lad in piping treble flat 
Asked: «< Holy smoke, Grandpop, 
what’s that?”’ 


Old Ethnol looked it o’er and sighed: 

_ “Alas, alas!’’ said he, 

‘Those are the fellows brave who once 
_ Won a great victory. 

I guess they got so badly mixed 

They never could get free.’’ 


The old man 


It's Good 
Training 


“All Right 


= 
Cn the year 3005 2 

Boy: Pa! Whats that Pyramid ? 

Pa: That, my Boy, (consulting quide-book) is a Petrified Scrimmage.” 


‘¢ Now tell me what they scrapped about!’’ 
Inquired the eager Dave ; 

‘Or did they fight for native land, 
Or did they free the slave?’’ 


‘¢ None but the Rules Committee know. 
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“They come suddenly and without warning,” he re- 
joined; ‘‘typhoons, generally, with the tiles rattling off 
the roofs and the natives hugging the cocoanut trees.” With 
this he turned to the plans again. ‘Better add another 
twenty thousand—I want to be safe,”’ he said, ina tone that 
showed me he had at last made up his mind. 

I added it, marking the sum on the memorandum which 
Mawkum had given him. 

“Now, please put that in writing over your signature. 
I'll call to-morrow at ten for the document. Good-day.” 

When he was well down the corridor—we waited really 
until we heard the down-chug of the elevator—Mawkum 
looked at me and gave a low whistle. 

“‘Add another twenty! What do youthinkisup? That 
Bunch of Garlic is working some funny business, or he 
wouldn’t have sent that brigand up here.” 

I ruminated for a moment, walked to the window and 
took in the brick wall, the clerks and the clock tower. 
Frankly, I did not know what Garlicho was up to. It was 
the first time that any passenger by the Tampico, or any 
other steamer, from any quarter of the globe, had asked 
either Mawkum or myself to add one penny to the cost of 
anything. The effort heretofore had been to cut down each 
item to the last cent. Was the ivory-tinted gentleman 
going to build the lighthouse at his own expense out of loy- 
alty to President Alvarez, the savior of his country, and 
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By Reginald Wright Nauffman 


I never could decide; 
shook his head of snow: 


DRAWN BY CHARLES W, BRADLEY 


The Game. that 
Builds Up Manhood 


— 


‘¢ But ’twas the Bulldogs,’’ he pursued, 
‘¢Who tanned the Tiger’s hide ; 
Although the reason for it all 


But all the girls declared,’’ said he, 
‘‘ That ’twas a famous victory. 
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then donate it to the Government, using our estimate to 
prove the extent of his generosity? Or was there a trick 
somewhere? I decided to sound. Sefior Onativia the next 
morning, and find out. 

Thad not long to wait. He arrived onthe minute, bobbed 
to Mawkum, drew a chair to my desk and squared, or 
rather rounded, his body in front of me. 

“T will now tell you what I omitted to say yesterday,” 
he began. ‘When an order comes for this lighthouse—and 
it will arrive by the next steamer—it will not be signed by 
Sefior Garlicho, but by me. I have reasons for this which I 
cannot explain, and which are not necessary for you to 
know. The ironwork—all you will have to furnish—will 
also be shipped in my name. With the order will be sent a 
letter introducing my bankers, who will call upon you at 
your convenience, and who will pay the amounts in the 
way you desire—one-third on the signing of the contract 
(one of the firm will act as my agent), one-third on erection 
and inspection of the ironwork properly put together in the 
yard, and the balance on delivery to them of the bills of 
lading. Is that quite satisfactory?” 

I bowed my head in answer. 

“And have you signed your estimate showing what you 
consider to be a fair price for both the lighthouse itself and 
for the cost of its erection on the Lobo Reef?” 

(Continwed on Page 21) 


The Guard 
Should Keep 
His Weight 


Down Low. 


‘¢With unintelligible yells 
The air split open wide, 
And many a mother cheered to see 
How well her brave boy died.’’ 
‘““That seems,’’ said Dave, ‘‘a rotten 
shame.’’— 
‘““’Twas necessary to the game. 


‘‘They say it was a splendid sight 
When the last yard was won: 

Helmets and nose-guards, splints andstays, 
Shone bloody in the sun, 

And forty ambulances wheeled 

The happy victors from the. field. 


‘¢And everybody praised the Coach 
Who taught them body-blows.’’— 

‘But what good came of it at last ?’’— 
“Why, all the wide world knows 

It killed or cured,’’ was Jay’s retort: 

‘“‘Ah, ’twas a mighty manly sport!’’ 
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THE HUMOR OF THE PRAIRIE 


Laughter in the Land of Hardship and the Face of Pai 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


MARTIN JUSTICE 


The Man from Another Section or Another Land 
Might Not Always Appreciate This 


r Vor man with the hammer progresses with his idol- 
breaking in these modern days. The discovery of 
the properties of radium abolishes our theory of the 


conservation of energy. The nebular hypothesis becomes - 


too nebulous, and the law of gravity a plausible fashion 
of speech. The theory of evolution will be the next to 
go. 

In the mean time, however, we may temporarily content 
ourselves with the assumption that the old-fashioned forces 
of heredity and environment have not quite lost their power. 
We had the bicycle face, and now have the automobile 
nerves, produced by an environment of speed. We have 
graft, produced by hurryformoney. Haste is our heritage, 
it seems, and haste is written upon our literature, our art, 
our manufactures. It is imprinted on the national char- 
acter and on our serious intellectual processes. It marks 
our lightest moods as well. The fantastic American humor 
is the by-product of a racing mental factory. 

More and more railroads mean less and less sectional life 
and sectional feeling in America, and perhaps it is unwise to 
speak of a Western humor in these days of abolished dis- 
tances. New York prints more jokes than all the rest of the 
world, it is said. Yes, but, after all, where do the jokes 
come from? And are there not species of United States 
humor divisible under the genus American humor? A 
shrewd observer ought to be able to answer that; for this 
is a very large country and holds, in spite of artificial modi- 
fications, very widely differing natural environments. Let 
us borrow the not yet outlived theory of evolution. The 
ways of Boston and New York and Philadelphia are not the 
ways of Butte and Denver and El Paso. Does this mean 
that the ways of the East are better than those of the West? 
In the East it does. But in the realm of reason it only 
means that the ways of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
are better for Boston, New York and Philadelphia—not for 
the West and not for the entire world, in which are many 
different lands, each with its own stamp on thought and 
custom. The easiest way out of it all is to charge it up to 
Nature, calling geography and topography to account. 

It is, then, at least, partially fair to say that there is such 
a thing as a distinctive Western humor, and fair also to say, 
indeed, literally true to say, that this fact should be charged 
up to Nature. We may charge it in the two old ways—to 
heredity and environment. 

In the first place, the West is far more like the South than 
like the North and East, in spite of parallels of latitude. 
That is not wonderful, but natural. The South discovered 
the West, fought for it, took it and heldit. The North got 
the usufruct ; but the North did not put its stamp of mother- 
hood upon the West. The South was its mother. The 
great explorers were Southerners. To this day, the man 
from Yale who goes West comes back with his speech im- 
pregnated not with Westernisms but Southernisms. The 
idiom of the cow range, for instance, is Southern, and this 
in spite of the fact that the entire ownership of the cattle 
industry has changed hands. The trails across the Rockies 
and up the vast Plains were paths made by Southern men. 
The mould of the Western mind was taken from those in- 
domitable émigrés, hardy and gay and dead-broke and 
independent to the core, who left the older South and 
came to the West and Northwest via the ancient paths of 
the big rivers, via cross-country paths of their own mak- 
ing over the Plains and the Rockies, via Texas and the 
war for the independence of Texas, via the cow range and 
its creed of self-reliance and independence. 


So much for a parentage—and there is no denying the 
parentage—of a Western way of thought. The rest must 
be chargeable to the environment, and this remainder is 
even larger than the portion for which we have accounted. 
Environment stamps us all unconsciously. It makes the 
average man of a mountain country a blond, and the aver- 
age city dweller a brunette—just why no one knows. The 
Western lands produce Western men, and a very good sort 
of men. These men, born as above pedigreed, produced a 
Western humor all of their own, and it was a goodish sort of 
fun, too. It was perforce big, broad, elemental, at times 
grotesque. Why? Ask the mountains; ask the plains, 
and the bad lands, and the buttes, and the deserts, and the 
river-beds. The carven faces of the Rockies are not saints 
but goblins. The twisted souls of the cactus and the mes- 
quite tree tell of want, privation. The peaks and mesas 
speak a language of solitude and self-communion and lone- 
liness. Above all, they speak of lack, of want, of waiting. 

We are getting close now, it would seem, to one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Western humor. It should be 
courageous; and itis. It should be grotesque; and it is. 
It should speak of a lack, of privation; and it often does. 

English humorseems slowtous. It deals with developed 
and elaborated situations, for which we Americans have not 
time. Humor of the East has more time for créme de menthe 
and a straw. The West had no time for créme de menthe; 
and, moreover, it had no créme de menthe. 

Always there was the feeling in the bosom of the man 
who went West that some day he would have all the 
things which he had left behind him back home. Usually 
it was his son or grandson who got them, and not himself; 
but meantime the emigrant to the new country made be- 
lieve. He mocked, to ease his soul. The laugh at things 
sacrificed is on the lips of Western humorists, professional 
or amateur. ‘‘You wouldn’t want a thousand shirts, 
would you?” asked the man who was found in bed while 
his shirt was in the laundry. ‘‘God Bless Our Home”’ 
was the motto on a thousand bachelor abodes in sod or 
log or ’dobe. ‘‘Fifty miles to Wood, a thousand feet to 
Water, thirty feet from Hell,’’ was the household legend 
for one party of exiles. Another outdweller worked a 
mocking ‘‘ Welcome”’ in tin cans in the short-grass door- 
yard of his corrugated-iron home. 

Now, the recording angels alone may know how many 
hearts of sweet women—yes, and of strong men as well 
—were broken by the lack, the want, the missing of 
things in the early Western life; but the men for the 
most part smiled when other men were near, and the 
women always smiled when the men were around. 
Laugh and let it go; that was the Gospel. If the grass- 
hoppers came, and if fever came, and if the hillocks in 
the dooryard grew in number, and if the relief fund 
did not reach so far, and there was no crop to raise and 
no work to do—why, then, the hollow-eyed man might 
hitch up the remnants of the old team and take his 
thin-framed wife back East again. Yes, but on the 
cover of his eastbound wagon he wrote: “Back to my 
wife’s folks.” The argonaut westward-bound in 
Indian days carried the legend, ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or bust;’’ 
but coming back eastward, like an honest man, he 
wrote on his wagon cover, ‘‘Busted, by thunder!”’ 
Confession eased his ‘‘ busted”’ soul. 

The infinite pathos which lay back of these light words 
is something unwritten and never to be measured. A 
generation of Greathearts made the way for a race of 
grafters. And your Greatheart smiled at slings and 
arrows — literally so, sometimes; for once a pioneer 
asked a neighbor to cut out of his shoulder an Indian 
arrow-head. ‘‘It don’t hurt any,” he said, “but it 
sort of tickles me so I laugh and wake up in the 
night with it.’”’ He was first cousin to the man who 
settled and went to farming in Nebraska because he 
broke an axletree en route up the Platte, and found 
cottonwood too brittle to make a new one. To-day, 
out of the land found for us by such philosophers, we 
have none, and are taxing them to irrigate a second- 
hand West for Europeans to devour. 

But if we grieve over a West that is gone, we face the 
fact of the exceeding swiftness of its going; and this 
brings us also face to face with a second great trait in 
Western humor. The bonanza spirit, the sudden 
affluence that sometimes so swiftly followed lack 
and deprivation, added a grotesque flavor of its own. 
The old cowman who sold a train-load of cattle went 
into the restaurant and ordered ‘‘a hundred dollars’ 
worth of ham and eggs.””’ Why? It wasan expression 
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of success, translated into understandable terms. Amer 
ican extravagance in European shops is only an ex- 
pansion of the cowman’s simple form of profligacy. 1 | 
rose-scented milk bath of the spoiled beauty of the Conte 
nent is but a decadent version of that other cowma 
performance who ordered a whole bath of champagne, 
Want, then affluence, and withal grimness—it is all written | 
plain in the folk-lore of the frontier. Success, self-reliance — 
—but never self-sufficiency and never self-indulgence—are 
written in all these tales. ‘ 
Sometimes hope deferred made a sick heart, a1 
irritation took the place of flamboyant affluence. 
Western young man, so runs the story, once went to th 
races and also went broke. Having wagered his last cent, — 
he was obliged to walk home, listening meantime to the 
jubilations of those who had won and couldride. Plodding 
along in the dust, the unfortunate hated all the world, and 
wanted only some opportunity of showing it. Presently, | 
before him he saw another man, also walking, who at tie 
moment chanced to stoop to tie hisshoe. The | 
walked up to him and administered a hearty kick on gene 
principles, although he had never before seen the man in his 
life. The victim of his discontent arose, turned and with an 
injured look inquired: s 
““Now, what in the world made you kick me? I never 
did anything to you, and never saw you in my life before.” 
“You? You? Oh, why, d n you, you're always 
tying your shoe!” a 
For the most part, however, it was hope and buoyancy > 
rather than a grim discontent which animated the Western 
man. The ‘“‘busted’’ boom town frequently brought out 
instances of this. I remember to have seen a sign painted 
on the raw boards of a shanty in a Kansas railroad town: | 
‘*Bill Jones, Attorney and Counselor at Law. Collections 
attended to at all Hours of the Day or Night.” There was — 
a certain yearning in that sign, but it showed a kindly out- 
look upon life and not one of misanthropy. z 
At the time of the waning of the boom in Spokane, a _ 
party of earnest young journalists from Chicago were 
spending a hundred thousand dollars of other people's 
money in the endeavor to establish a metropolitan daily in 
the sage-brush belt. Too much undigested real-estate 
securities, and too little understanding of their clientage, 
spelled failure for the enterprise, although it did not quench 
the hope of the earnest journalists. As times grew harder, 
the city editor, fire, police and marine reporter, exchange 
man and editorial writer—who, by the way, were all one 
individual by this time—after working until daybreak, 
would go to the business-office and ask for breakfast money. 
This often was declined, for the dignified reason that there 
was no money in the till, but the joint staff was firm and 
refused to go for another day unless they could furnish 
him breakfast. ‘‘I’ve got to draw the line somewhere,” 
he said, ‘‘and I draw it at breakfast.” 
At last even breakfast was not forthcoming, and the 
editor resigned, ‘‘accepting a position,” as he phrased 
it, running a scraper on a railroad that was being built into 
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Whiteman, whom he inter- 
_ viewed as a leading citizen. 


of the store, ‘“‘have ve got any 
of dot religion in der house?” 


— don’t find it in der town.” 


_ Whiteman on the subject, show- 
_ ing himarich specimen purport- 


_ the Gallinas Mountains. 
- canny soul at once recognized 
_ the ore as stolen from the rich 
_ gold was so common that every 


_ had a stolen specimen in the 
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well, from El Paso to Alaska. 


he Territory. He was new at this sort of work, but stuck 
) it until afternoon of the first day, when he fell under the 
le eye of the dump boss. 
‘Young man,”’ thundered the latter, ‘didn’t you ever 
handle a scraper before?”’ 

“Sure I have,” replied the editor, trying to flip the 
scraper over. : 
“When?” 
“This morning, sir.’”’ 
The boss sat down and laughed, and that evening the 
editor got a job bookkeeping in the headquarters’ tent. 
‘To-day you read his stuff in the best magazines, and per- 
Tops still find hope and gayness in it, although you may 
not know that the fund of light-heartedness came from 


* 


- the sage-brush. 


__ A shrewd and homely wisdom tempered the wit of the 
frontier along with the universal self-made, self-reliant 
flavor of the West. There was Whiteman the Jew, type 
of the frontier merchant, and withal philosopher, in spite 
of the fact that he once owned the whole town-site of 
Pueblo, and had lost that and several other fortunes as 
Once Whiteman took the 
isk of staking the New Jersey Gold Mills at our town for 
year’s run, taking the clean-up for his pay—he would 
mble on anything, from a tame tarantula to a mustang 
orse-race. He lost twenty thousand dollars in this en- 
rise, which left him broke and obliged him to leave 
town. He started out on foot for Roswell, a hundred 
les and more away. The stage-driver overtook him 
and offered him a ride, but Whiteman declined. 
_ “No,” he said firmly, ‘“‘I valk. I deach dis old fool 
‘sometings. He von’t back no 
more gold mills!” 
_ One day a minister of the 
Gospel, from none knew where, 
-eame into this womanless and 
churchless little community 
and began to cast about for the 
founding of a congregation. 
_ “What!” he exclaimed to 


“Have you no religion here?”’ 
_“Choey,” called out White- 
_man to his son in the back part 


_ “No, fadder,’’ replied Joe, 
“hut I bet you if ve haven’t you 


_ Aprospector in earnest search 
of a grub-stake once approached 


ing to come from his claim in 
That 


Homestake mine, where free 
saloon from Deming to Topeka 


window. Examining this care- 
fully, Whiteman took his friend 
by the arm and led him to the 
door. “‘Tom,” he said, ‘vat 
you tink der vedder would be 
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_ preddy soon?”—and so dis- 


‘missed the matter. 

Whiteman suspected a big negro, who worked for him, of 
stealing the contents of a precious keg of kiimmel, which 
was intended only for hisown use. The employee protested 
that he was innocent, and had “quit drinking.” Leavy- 
ing him in the cellar one day, the old man slipped on a pair 
of rubber shoes and noiselessly descended the stair a few 
‘moments later. He was in time to see a goblet of his 
kimmel just disappearing down a dusky throat. 

_ “Dot's all right, Bill,” he said; ‘‘I vas only thinkin’ 
how lucky for me you should have kvit drinkin’.” 

_ Whiteman had discharged an unfaithful bookkeeper 
Whom he suspected of robbing him, and the latter took 
‘Service with a rival merchant by the name of Weed. 
A friend of the bookkeeper found occasion to upbraid 


_ Whiteman for discharging the man, explaining that Weed 


himself had said that his books balanced perfectly every 
reek. ° 
_ “Dot’s all right,” said Whiteman—“ Dot’sall right about 
eed’s books balancing—but does Veed balance?’ 
About a month later his bookkeeper had absconded— 
and Weed did not balance! 
One of the most famous humorists of the West was Roy 
_ Bean, of Texas, a character who could have been produced 
nowhere but in the dry and distorted Southwest. Bean’s 
life was one continued unsmiling jibe at harsh and un- 
indly surroundings. He was a stage-driver in the old 
_ days, regularly traversing the six hundred miles of sardonic 
_ Silence and sage-brush that lay between San Antonio and 
El Paso; and this grim and grotesque landscape, with its 


tortured trees, goblin rocks and misformed cacti, wrote it- 
self upon his soul. Bean started a town for himself in the 
desert near the Pecos River. He called his place Langtry, 
and named his “‘ office,”’ which was also a saloon and general 
store, the “Jersey Lily.’” He placed upon the outer walls 
of his domicile the legend: ‘‘Ice Beer and Law West of the 
Pecos” —which sign you may see to-day from the windows 
of the passing train, although Roy Bean died four years ago. 

Bean set up as justice of the peace without any commis- 
sion, appointment or election. He had, of course, no 
authority under the law, but always argued that, as he 
furnished the only law that existed in that country, it was 
far better to leave him alone and let him run the country. 
The State of Texas wisely agreed with this argument, since 
the region was wide and unsettled, with nothing to tax; 
whereas Bean levied his own taxes and ran his own admin- 
istration. 

“The State of Texas had better let me alone,” said Bean 
gravely. ‘‘She owes me half a million dollars at least, and 
if she ever makes the first kick on me I will shore sue her.” 

This warning served for many years. A prosecuting 
attorney of the county —which itself was as big as a State — 
once came over to Langtry to put an end to what he called 
an “‘undignified farce.’ Bean pulled a magisterial six- 
shooter on him in court and made him sit down. 

“You little yellow-headed pup,” said he, “you keep 
quiet! So long as you don’t make any break, this court 


will treat you all right, but you be careful, and don’t get 
gay.” 

The prosecutor did not get gay, and the “‘court”’ con- 
tinued as a peculiar institution for many years thereafter, 


Oo Niele dole 
“The Court Can Find No Law Making it a Crime to Kill a Chinaman” 


the learned magistrate administering law west of the Pecos 
out of a single law book, whose identity was never deter- 
mined, but was thought to have been a copy of the Kansas 
statutes. 

The stories of Roy Bean made a sort of saga of their own, 
wellknown overawidecountry. Hiscase of the Chinaman 
might well be cited to-day in Congress as proof that we may 
sinlessly discriminate against the Orient. When the rail- 
road was being built through Langtry, one of the laborers 
killed a Chinaman, and the camp boss, not knowing what 
else to do with him, took him before Bean for trial. The 
latter solemnly examined his legal volume for some time, 
and finally gave his decision. 

“The court has examined all the authorities and prece- 
dents bearing on this case,” said he, ‘‘and the court can find 
no law making it a crime to killa Chinaman. The prisoner 
is discharged.” 

A yet more comprehensive decision of this same magis- 
trate was that in the case of a laborer who got drunk 
and fell off the high bridge over the Pecos River, a distance 
of about three hundred feet. Bean was sent for to come 
and hold an inquest, and solemnly went into session near 
the remains. 

“Search his pockets, Mr. Clerk,” he directed. 

It developed that the deceased had forty-two dollars and 
a new six-shooter. 

“The court finds the accused guilty of carrying concealed 
weapons,” said Bean gravely, ‘‘and confiscates the weapon. 
The court fines the accused forty dollars for this offense and 
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two dollars costs. 
money.” 

The methods of Tammany itself are no more conclusive 
than this; and the incident is history all throughout the 
Southwest. 

Bean had the instinct of a great politician. He elected 
himself to office and made the office pay. His price for a 
wedding or a divorce—and both principals might figure 
in both proceedings within a day on that loose-mannered 
border—was one horse; and he presently accumulated 
quite a horse band of his own. His attitude toward any 
newcomer in the town depended largely upon how much 
he needed money at the time. Once a cow-puncher came 
in and threw down a twenty-dollar gold piece for a drink 
of beer. The beer was warm and the purchaser felt 
privileged to object. 

“Open court, Mr. Clerk!’’ called out Bean across the 
store to his assistant. 

The latter spread open the grocery book, which served 
as cashbook, journal and ‘“ docket.” 

“The court fines you twenty dollars and costs,” said 
Bean to the cowboy, sternly. ‘‘You are released without 
bail, and instructed to leave the town at once.”’ 

There was no appeal from Roy Bean’s court, and in all 
his life he never had a decision reversed. 

Bean’s law court furnished material for enjoyment all 
over lower Texas. Once the bar of the city of San 
Antonio joined in an invitation to Bean to come over and 
have a visit; and the ‘“‘court”’ gravely accepted the invi- 
tation. Under this was a deep-laid plot to give Bean a 
taste of his own medicine. Some wag of the bar, aware 
of Bean’s fondness for wild ani- 
mals, and knowing that he had 
a tame bear to which he was 
much attached, sent a telegram 
to Bean’s son at Langtry: 

“Kill the bear and send methe 
skin. Am broke. Roy Bean.” 

The son had been taught filial 
obedience, and he followed copy 
literally. When the old man 
got home next day, he saw his 
pet bear’s hide stretched on 
the wire fence! He could never 
see any joke in that at all. 

These thrice-told tales of Roy 
Bean show him to have been, 
after all, a colossal practical 
joker, with a grudge against life. 
Some such feeling seems to be at 
the bottom of most practical 
joking—a desire to get even 
with the world for the hardships 
it has inflicted or the limitations 
it has imposed. Practical jok- 
ing does not go with ease and 
luxury, but with the ruder life 
where man comes into direct 
contact with Nature. This sort 
of thing the West showed at its 
best, or worst, and much of the 
old backwoods horseplay en- 
dured into a far more recent 
time. Just before a horse-race 
in Colorado, where two well- 
backed ranch favorites were to 
come together, the owner of 
one of the horses got across to 
the stable of the other, and so 
filled up the rival steed with alfalfa and water that, to use 
his own speech, he could not have caught an ice-wagon 
if it was hitched. Considerable amounts of money 
changed hands. 

“T don’t understand it,’”’ said the puzzled victim of the 
strategy. 

““No, I don’t suppose you do,” remarked the guilty one. 
“Some folks can’t see a load of hay. Beat me? Why, 
there ain’t a horse in all Colorado that your plug could 
beat, let alone mine.” 

Another rancher of the same State was annoyed by a 
neighbor’s horse which came and fed at his haystacks 
regularly. Protests did no good, but at length the errant 
horse turned up missing, and its owner aceused the neighbor 
of making away with it. 

“No, I didn’t,” he protested. ‘‘I seen your ole horse 
going right off that-a-way, this mornin’.”’ 

“T did, too,” he added later to a friend; ‘‘but I forgot 
to tell him the horse had a five-gallon lard-can full of loose 
rocks tied to his tail.’ 

Exaggeration marked Western speech in some cases 
where exaggeration seemed scarcely possible. All Kansas 
knows the story of the man who went out from Emporia 
in a buggy with a real-estate agent who wanted to show 
him some town lots. They drove and drove at a rapid 
gait all day long, camped out that night and went on 
the next day. About noon they saw another buggy, 
rapidly driven, approaching from the opposite direction, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Faint Ads Ne’er Won Fair Lady 
By HIRAM MOE GREENE 


after her. Stick at 

it as though you had 
something to sell and 
you simply had to sell it 
to hold your job.” 

“But what is a man 
going to do when the 
girl he loves says, ‘I will 
not listen’—and then 
leaves the town and him 
behind?” 

Hielowed hers Lf 
wouldn’t let her quit me. 
I would show her a shin- 
ing example of persist- 
ency and tenacity 
whether she wanted to 
see it or not. I’d prove to her that I meant business.”’ 

“But she would lose her respect for me, and then I 
wouldn’t have a chance on v 

“‘She’s lost now, isn’t she? As far as she is concerned, 
you are down and out. The gong’s sounded. And when 
you regain consciousness you say, ‘I’m done. No more for 
me. I’ve been outclassed and outpointed. The solar 
plexus has been mine. I’m out of the game.’ And youdon’t 
do a blamed thing to win back all you have lost in your first 
fight. You’rea quitter! I honestly didn’t think it of you.” 

“This isn’t a prize-fight. This is Hs 

“Well, then it isn’t a prize-fight. It is lbve—perhaps—it 
depends on whether you pine away and die or keep a-going. 
If you love the girl and want to marry her, for Heaven’s 
sake try to! Don’t sit around with a face as long as a rainy 
Sunday! No one is going to bring her back to you. If I 
wanted her, I’d telephone, telegraph, write to her. If she 
got away from me, she would remember that I had been 
after her to the last day of her life.” 

After making this speech, Chester Roberts lit his pipe. 
Every one else in the office of the Advance Commercial 
Company had gone home. Roberts was the advertising 
manager, a young man, too, for such a responsible position, 
but progressive, alert, and, above all, tenacious. Theodore 
Harwood, Roberts’ best friend and the cashier of the com- 
pany, had told Roberts of the repulse he had received from 
Gertrude Barton. Roberts wasa good listener, but the woe- 
ful expression on Harwood’s face and the pronouncement 
of utter failure in the matrimonial quest had irritated him. 
Roberts had never been in love; he had been too busy. 

After a moment or two of silence Harwood began again 
to explain. ‘‘ But you don’t understand, Chet. She 4 

““Now listen to me, Ted,”’ continued the advertising man- 
ager; ‘‘you are over seven and really do not need a guard- 
ian, but if ” A new idea came to Roberts. It changed 
the trend of his speech, and he continued bluntly, almost 
brutally: ‘‘There’s nothing to it. She has made you look 
like one of your simian ancestors. She did it purposely; 
you know it, and you are just a little sore about it. I don’t 
blame you; but then it isn’t love—only your pride that is 
hurt. You think it’s your heart, but it’s really your head.” 

“You know better than that, Chet,’’ Harwood answered 
hotly, with color rising to his cheeks. ‘‘ You know that isn’t 
so, not a word of it!” 

Harwood got up from his chair and walked to the window 
overlooking the city. For a moment he gazed out over the 
housetops; then, turning to Roberts, who sat in his chair 
before the desk smoking quietly, he said: 

“You have just about as much sympathy asa pine board. 
You are the only one who I thought would give me conso- 
lation and—advice.”’ 

“‘But you won’t take my advice.” 

“But there’s no chance now, Chet. She’s gone.” 

“Love is business, plain business. You are up against a 
very ordinary business proposition. You want her, she 
doesn’t want you. Now it’s up to you to make her have 
you.” 

“But I don’t want her if she doesn’t want me.”’ 

“Make her want you. Followherup. Treat her just as I 
handle an answer to one of our advertisements. Act as 
though she might want you if she knew all about you. Itis 
a simple process. First, get her attention, then arouse her 
interest in the product, which, in this case, is you. Next 
create a desire by telling her about the product, what it has 
done for others’”’ (Harwood winced), ‘“‘what it can do for 
her—economical—a labor-saving device—attractive— 
decorative—useful as well as ornamental. And then, when 


|: YOU love her, keep 


“If I Wanted Her, I’d Telephone, 
Telegraph, Write to Her” 
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the psychological moment arrives, drop everything and 
close the deal.”’ 

Harwood hesitated. 

“Don’t it sound good to you?” Roberts went on, smiling.. 
“T’]] write the letters, you sign them. A follow-up system, 
do you understand? It’s your only chance. Nothing to 
lose, everything to gain. Quick, say ‘yes.’ It’s getting 
late. Say ‘yes’ and have it over.”’ 

“Tf you don’t make them too strong I’ll sign the letters,” 
Harwood answered weakly. 

“First one goes in the morning,’ Roberts responded. 
“No waits, no delays, going on all the time, you know.”’ 

The next morning Roberts called the office-boy and, 
inclosing a letter in an envelope, sent it down to Harwood’s 
office. 

“Yell Mr. Harwood to sign this and return tome. And 
tell him I must have it at once,’ was Roberts’ parting 
injunction. 

Two days later Miss Gertrude Barton received a letter 
typewritten on the business stationery of the Advance 
Commercial Company, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The letter ran: 


My dear Madam : 

lam pleased to confirm my proposal made you during 
our delightful interview on Tuesday last, and trust that 
the details, which you must have given proper consider- 
ation by this time, are so clear to you that a contract 
may be speedily entered into. 

As you know, the proposition is indeed a rare one— 
very exceptional; in fact, I can say that it has been made 
to no one but you. This, no doubt, you appreciate. 

I hope you can see its particular advantages and that 
a reply, with an acceptance, may reach me by return mail. 

I am, Yours very truly, 
THropore B. Harwoop. 


Miss Barton was surprised first, then amazed, and finally 
indignant. She tore the letter twice in twain and then 
patched the pieces together and read it over. It is so hard 
to remember when one is angry. 

Her first impulse was to write Theodore Harwood and 
tell him just exactly what she thought 
of him. Once she declared to herself 
that she would. 

““«Speedily entered into; . . . a 


rare, exceptional proposition; . . . eB 
I must appreciate; . . acceptance ss ie 
by return mail,’” she repeated as she EFA 


read the letter over. ‘‘Oh, the wretch! 
How I hate him!” she exclaimed —with ee 
moreorlessearnestness. Sheconcluded ae 
to ignore the epistle altogether, and =a 
wondered fora day if he would be mean 

enough to write again. 

Inthe mean time, Harwood had called 
upon Roberts. He entered the office 
and dropped into a chair with an evi- \ 
dent lack of spirit. 

“How are they coming, old man?” 
Roberts asked with a smile. 

“Honestly, Chet,’ Harwood an- 
swered slowly, ‘‘now just between us— 
as friends—don’t you think that letter \ 
was a little too strong? Just remem- € 
ber that I think everything of the girl 
and I wouldn’t do anything to incur “a 
her displeasure.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, for you 
are a well-meaning young man, Theo- 
dore. But just now you are rather 
weak in the knees.” 

“So would you be if you were in love. 
I’m no rare exception.” 

‘Well, all you will have to do is to 
sign letters.”’ 

Harwood did not reply. 

“Now, I want to ask you what you 
said to her when you proposed,”’ said 
Roberts kindly. ‘I know it is rather 
personal, and perhaps embarrassing, 
but to handle your case intelligently I 
ought to know about it.” 

Harwood went to the window and 
stood with his back to Roberts. 

“Do you really have to know?” 
asked Harwood. 


a 


It was Some Little Time Before 
She Mustered Up Courage to 
Complete the Perusal 
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“Honest,” replied Roberti 


restraining a smile. 3 
“T simply told her that I was | 
unworthy of her and » 


“That’s enough,” Roberti 
interposed. ‘‘She doubtless had 
faith in you and believed your 
frank confession. I don’t blame her for refusing to listen, — 
She was expecting something good and you were starting | 
in to tell her you were only an imitation. Very poor 
business! Do you suppose I could sell goods if I wrote 
to prospective purchasers and told them our products — 
were not worthy of a place intheir homes? I should say 
not! Another letter goes to-morrow!”’ a 

Miss Barton had about decided that she had heard the 
last from Theodore Harwood when another letter put in an 
appearance. She retired to her room before breaking the © 
seal. She read: a 


My dear Madam : ; 


Il am very much surprised indeed at not receiving a reply 
to my recent letter to you. 

Perhaps there is some good reason for your failure to 
respond, but I am constrained to believe that you have > 
either overlooked the matter, or the information in your 
hands is not as full and complete as you desire. 

Surely you must know that this is a matter of great im- 
portance to you. Your superior intelligence must have 
proved that to you beyond question. 4 

I know you will not question the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the writer, who personally laid the proposition 
before you. And in fairness you cannot doubt his ability to 
execute to your complete and continuing satisfaction all the 
terms and conditions of the proposed contract. ‘This you 
have tacitly admitted. 

A person in your position in life should not throw away 
a golden opportunity like this. J 

It comes but once in a lifetime, and life is very, very short, _ 

You are unjust and unfair to yourself to allow this 
chance to slip through your fingers. v 

I stand ready to assume all the responsibilities that may 
be imposed by the contract. . 

Doesn’t this interest you? 

Delays are DANGEROUS. 

Write TO-DAY. Sincerely yours, 


Turopore B. Harwoop. 
She read the letter over and over again, and noted care- 
fully the underscored words. It was all so true. He was 
sincere, earnest and able, yes, she would admit that. “‘ But 
the conceit of the man!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Telling me to 


‘y 


ite to-day,’ and calling himself ‘a golden opportunity!’ 
never, never thought he would treat me like this! He was 
good and kind to me. Oh, how can he do it!” 

_ She put the letter down to wipe her eyes, and when she 
took it up again her gaze became fastened to a single line: 
‘Delays are dangerous,’’ and a lump came in her throat, 
— she resented and swallowed. She tossed her head. 
| 


o, she would not write, no matter what the consequences, 
Harwood, for his part, was anxious to have the affair 
over and done for. It annoyed him terribly. He told 
Roberts that he was ashamed of himself for having 
entered into such a “‘ despicable scheme.” 

“Ten days, two letters and nothing doing,” he said to 
Roberts reproachfully. ‘‘ How much longer do you intend 
to keep up this game?”’ 

_ “Cheer up, the worst is yet to come!” Roberts replied 
merrily. ‘‘I’ve written as many as fourteen follow-up 
letters and landed the sale finally. That proves I kept them 
interested, doesn’t it? Usually three or four or five do the 
_ business. Here, sign this one.’ 
Harwood read it. 
| 2 “Oh, no, not that! I can’t sign that!’’ he exclaimed. 
Roberts folded his arms and surveyed Harwood critic- 
ally. He meant to look disdainfully upon his friend, but he 
failed. Harwood looked so solemn and serious that Roberts 
could not keep from laughing, and despite his irritation 
Harwood caught the mood and joined in a good hearty 
Jaugh over the peculiar situation. 
When the laughter had subsided Roberts said seriously : 
“Ted, you are not going to quit now. I won’t let you. 
We have gone too far to turn back. You know what the 
house pays me to write advertisements, handle inquiries, 
and get up these follow-up letters. It’safat sum. But I 
-am worth it, for I sellthe goods. I can’t handle your case as 
I would some others. I am not able to go on and say this 
and that and the other thing about you, because she knows 
you, and you wouldn’t sign the letters. Two more letters 
you must sign—not over three at the most, and then if you 
say ‘stop,’ that will be the end of it. Now sign up.” 
Harwood affixed his signature upon these conditions, 
_ and two days later the mail-carrier gave the letter into Miss 
Barton’s trembling hands. She went out into the fields 
where she could be alone when she read it. She read the 
first three lines and then threw herself upon the grass and 
cried. It was some little time before she mustered up 
courage to complete the perusal, and even then it was 
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My dear Miss Barton : 


PERHAPS YOU ARE A BARGAIN HUNTER! 

IS IT GREAT RICHES YOU WANT? 

PERHAPS YOU ARE SEEKING AN INVESTMENT! 

Naturally, you want to get all you can for your invest- 
ment. This is a human attribute which, very likely, you 
have developed to the superlative degree. 

It would be inspiring to see 


A WOMAN AFTER WEALTH, 
if one were sure that her eager pursuit would result in 


LASTING BENEFITS. 


Too often the economies practiced are false and result in 
an Increase in expenditures, not of mere money alone but of 
nerve and brain force, resultant depletions from worries, 
cares and heartaches that might easily have been avoided. 
For instance, it would be the 


GROSSEST FOLLY FOR A WOMAN 


to buy only that which was high-priced. She must con- 
sult her own needs; the uses to which the article desired 
is to be put, the length of time it is to be in service; and, 
too, her position in life must have some consideration. A 
jewel-handled stove-lid lifter is not desirable for the rea- 
son that it is expensive. 


YOU MUST JUDGE VALUES YOURSELF 
and not be wheedled into contracts by false economies. 


NOW TO MY PROPOSAL: 


I offer you the best that can be had—something stable, 
durable and lasting —something that way down in your 
heart you know you want. Ask yourself if any one 


CAN OFFER YOU MORE 


than I have, and the offer, for a short time only, is yours 
upon the most equitable terms, upon terms of practically 
your own making. Your contentment, peace and happi- 
ness depend upon your acceptance of my proposition. Do 
not take my word forit. Imaybe biased. But explain the 
proposal to your friends and neighbors who have entered 
upon similar contracts. Listen to what they have to say 
about it. There is 


NO BETTER INVESTMENT 


than the one I offer you. I absolutely guarantee every- 
thing. There are no deferred dividends—all participating 
and cumulative. A secure and continuing contract. In- 
contestable from date and approved by the pulpit and 
the press, the President and the Members of Congress. 


I HAVE STOOD THE TEST 


and can bring you a host of friends who will cheerfully 
recommend your acceptance of my proposition. 
Thee delay. Write me before you put this letter aside. 
in 


What 

It Write me 
Means Right Now. 
To 

You Very cordially yours, 


THroporEe B. Harwoon. 


_ P.S. Aslanticipate being able to send you an interest- 
ing announcement of my plans very shortly, I shall be grate- 
ful to you if you will notify me of any change of address. 


After reading the letter, Miss Barton wept again. She 
did not know why she cried, but she did, and she kept it up 
for half an hour with occasional recoveries and subsequent 
relapses. 

What announcement did he expect to make shortly? 
Was he so fickle? She could not believe it of ‘good old 
Teddy.” He had been so nice to her, always agreed 
with her. And now—oh, he could not mean, he did not 
mean 

With tears in her eyes she returned to the house and 
went to her little writing-desk, and as she took her seat 
before it, she saw upon it a portrait of Theodore 
Harwood. She took it in her hands and smiled as she 
said half-aloud: “The dear, mean old thing! I just wish 
I could talk to him!”’ 


Harwood plunged into Roberts’ office. His face was 
flushed and smiling. He struck Roberts a vigorous slap on 
the back. 

“You’re a wonder, Chet! You are the best I ever knew! 
Read this!”’ 

Roberts took the letter with no show of particular interest 
and read: 


My dear Ted : 
Please do not write me any more such awful letters. 
It isn’t necessary. I shall be home Thursday noon. 
GERTRUDE. 
P.S. Will you be up Thursday evening? 


“Now,” said Roberts, “the psychological moment will 
arrive at 9:13 Thursday evening. You close the deal.” 
And Harwood did. 


up his facts to suit his belief, and then peddles his story. 
_ always just as well to discount the home stories on an old lawyer 


punctuated by sobs and sniffles. The letter ran: 


A RANSAS “CHILDE ROLAND” 


. NE of the wisest things ever said 
O about the newspaper business was 

said by the late J. Sterling Morton, 
of Nebraska, who declared that a news- 
paper’s enemies were its assets, and the 
newspaper’s liabilities its friends. This is particularly true of a 
country newspaper. For instance, witness the ten-years’ struggle 
of our own little paper t6 get rid of the word ‘‘Hon.”’ as a prefix 
to the names of politicians. Every one in town used to laugh at 
us for referring to whippersnapper statesmen as ‘‘Honorable’’; 
because every one in town knew that for the most part these whip- 
‘persnappers were entirely dishonorable. It was easy enough to 
stop calling our enemies ‘‘Hon.,’’ for they didn’t dare complain; 
but if we dropped the title even from so mangy a man as Abner 
Handy, within a week Charley Hedrick would happen into the 
office with twenty or thirty dollars’ worth of legal printing, and 
after doing us so important a favor would pause before going out 
to say: 

“Boys—what you fellows got against Ab Handy?” And the 
ensuing dialogue would conclude, from old Charley: ‘‘Well, I 
know—I know—but Ab likes it, and it really isn’t much, and I 
know he’s a fool about it; I don’t care in my own case—but if 
you can do it I kind of wish you would. Ab’s funny that way; 
he’s never given up. He’s like the fellow old Browning tells about 
who has ‘august anticipations of a dim splendor ever on before,’ 
and when you fellows quit calling him ‘Hon.’ it makes him blue.” 

And old Charley would grow purple with a big, wheezy, asth- 
matic laugh, and shake his great six-foot hulk and toddle out, 
leaving us vanquished. For though the whole town reviles Abner 
‘Handy, Charley Hedrick still looks after him. 

_ It was said for thirty years that Handy did old Charley’s dirty 
work in politics, and many of the mean things Handy did were 
unjustly charged to Hedrick. People in a small community are 
_ apt to put two and two together and make five. Much of the talk 
about the alliance between Hedrick and Handy is, of course, 
Ownright slander; every lawyer who tries lawsuits for forty 


_ yearsin a country town is bound to make enemies of small-minded 


people, many of whom occupy large places in the community, and 
a small-minded man, believing that his enemy is a villain, makes 
It is 


ninety-five per cent. if they are bad, and seventy per cent. if they 
are good —for he may have saved the fellow from the penitentiary 


By William Allen White 


mane Be: 
Went About Town with His Cigar Pointing 
Toward His Hat-Brim 


who istelling them. But Abner Handy was 
never enough of a lawyer to come within 
this rule. Indeed, they used to say that he 
was not admitted to the bar at all, but that 
when he came to town, in 1871, he erased his 
dead brother’s name on a law diploma and substituted his own. 
Still, he practiced on the law—as Simon Mehronay used to say of 
Handy—and for twenty years he carried an advertisement in 
Eastern farm journals proclaiming that his specialty was Kansas 
collections. He never took a fee less than ninety-five per cent. of 
the amount he collected. That was the advantage he had as 
a lawyer, which advantage inspired Colonel ‘‘Alphabetical’’ 
Morrison to proclaim that a lawyer’s diploma was nothing but a 
license to steal, upon hearing which Charley Hedrick retorted and 
sent word back to the Colonel that it would take two legal diplo- 
mas, working day and night, to keep up with the Colonel’s more or 
less honest endeavors. 

Ab Handy was a lean coyote, who was forever licking his bruises, 
and ten years later he tried to run for the school-board solely to 
get the Colonel’s daughters dismissed as school-teachers. It was 
his boast that he never forgot a foe. And for twenty years after 
Hedrick saved Handy from going to jail for robbing a cattleman 
of a thousand dollars in ‘‘Red”’ Martin’s gambling-room, the only 
good thing the town knew of Handy was that he never forgot a 
friend. 

During that time, whenever Charley Hedrick needed the votes 
of the rough element that gathered about our little town to 
further his ends in a primary or in an election, Abner Handy, 
card-sharper and jack-legged lawyer, would go forth into the 
byways and alleys and gather them in. For this service, when 
Hedrick carried the county—which was about four times out of 
five—Handy was rewarded by being put on the delegation to the 
State convention. Thus he made his beginning in State polities, 
and the second time he attended a State convention Handy 
swelled up in his Sunday clothes and, by reason of his slight 
acquaintance with the manipulators of State politics, began 
patronizing the other members of our delegation—good, honest 
men, whose contempt for him at home was unspeakable. But 
when they huddled like sheep in the strange crowd at the con- 
vention they often accepted Handy as a guide in important 
matters. In talking with the home delegation Handy very soon 
began speaking of the convention leaders familiarly as ‘‘Jim”’ and 
“Dick” and ‘“‘Tawm”’ and ‘‘Bill,” and sometimes Handy brought 
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one of these dignitaries to the 
rooms of our delegation and 
introduced him with a grand 
flourish to our people. Every 
time the legislature met, Ab 
Handy was a clerk in it, and if 
he was a clerk of an important 
committee—like the railroad 
committee or the committee on 
the calendar—he invariably 
came home with a few hundred 
dollars and three suits of clothes 
and a railroad pass, and no one 
but Charley Hedrick could live 
with him for six months after- 
ward. 

It was when he returned from 
one of these profitable sessions 
that Abner Handy and Nora 
Sinclair were married. The 
affinity between them was this: 
his good clothes and proud 
manner caught her; and her 
social position caught him. 
Every one in town knew, how- 
ever, that Nora Sinclair had 
been too smart for Handy. She 
had him hooked through the 
gills before he knew that he was 
more than nibbling at the bait. 
The town concurred with 
Colonel Morrison—our only 
townsman who traveled widely 
in those days—when he put it succinctly: 
Nora Sinclair’s last call for the dining-car.”’ 

She had such an influence on Abner Handy and his life 
that it is necessary to record something of the kind of a 
woman she was before he met her. A woman of the right 
sort might have made a man of Handy—even that late in 
life. Strong, good women have made weak men fairly 
strong, but these women were never girls like Nora. She 
was a nice enough little girl until she grew boy-struck—as 
our vernacular puts it. Her mother thought this develop- 
ment of the child was ‘‘so cute,’”’ and told callers about the 
boys who came to see Nora—before she was twelve. In 
those days, and even now in some old-fashioned families 
in our town, little girls were asked to run and play when 
the neighbors had to be discussed. But Mrs. Sinclair 
claimed Nora was ‘“‘not sugar nor salt nor anybody’s 
honey,” and everything was talked over before the child. 
And we knew at the office from Colonel Morrison that his 
little girls did not play at the Sinclairs’. Her mother put 
long dresses and picture hats upon her and pushed her out 
into society, and the whole town knew that Nora was a 
mature woman, in all her instincts, by the time she was 
sixteen. Her mother, moreover, was manifestly proud that 
the child wasn’t ‘‘one of those long-legged, gangling tom- 
boy girls, who seem so backward”’ and wear pigtails and 
chew slate-pencils and dream. 

The gilded youths who boarded at the Hotel Metropole 
began to notice her. That pleased her mother also, and she 
said to the mothers of other little girls of Nora’s age who 
were climbing fences and wiping dishes: ‘‘ You know Nora 
is so popular with the gentlemen.’”’ When the girl was 
seventeen she was engaged, kept a town fellow, hada college 
fellow, and acquired her ‘‘gentleman friend” in Kansas 
City. He gave her expensive presents, which her mother 
took great joy in displaying, andshe never objected when he 
stayed after eleven o’clock. For she thought he was ‘‘such 
a good catch” and such a “‘swell young man.”’ But Nora 
shooed him off the front porch in the summer following, 
because he objected to her having two orthree other eleven- 
o'clock fellows. She said he was “‘selfish, and would not let 
her have a good time.”” At nineteen she knew more about 
matters that were none of her business than most women 
know on their wedding day, and the town boys said she was 
soft. Every time Nora left town she came back with two 
or three correspondents. She perfumed her stationery, 
used a seal, adopted all of the latest frills, and learned to 
write an angular hand. At twenty she was going with the 
young married set, and was invited out to the afternoon 
eard clubs. She was known as a dashing girl at this time, 
and traveling men in three States knew about her. Her 
mother used to send personal items to our office telling of 
their exalted business positions and announcing their visits 
to the Sinclair home. There was more or less talk about 
Nora in a quiet way, but her mother said that ‘‘it was be- 
cause the other girls didn’t know how to wear their clothes 
as well as Nora,” and that ‘“‘when a girl has a fine figure— 
which few enough girls in this town have, Heaven knows 
—why, she is a fool if she doesn’t make the most of herself.”’ 

Then, gradually, Nora went toseed. She becamea faded, 
hard-faced woman, and all the sisters in town warned their 
brothers against her. She was invited out only when there 
was a crowd. She took up with the boys of the younger set, 
and the married women of her own age called her the kid- 
naper. She wasa social joke. About oncea year a strange 
man would show up in her parlor, and she kept up an 


‘“Ab Handy is 


Her Mother Put Long Dresses and 
Picture Hats Upon Her and Pushed 
Her Out into Society 
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illusion about being engaged. But in the office 
we shared the town’s knowledge that her harp 
was on the willows. She was massaging her 
face at twenty-six and her mother was sniffing 
at the town and saying that there were no 
social advantages to be had here. She and 
the girl went to the Lakes every summer, and 
Nora always came home declaring she had had 
the time of her life, and that she met so many 
lovely gentlemen. But that was all there was 
to it, and in the end it was Abner Handy or no 
one. 

After their wedding, Nora and Abner Handy 
set about the business of making politics pay. 
That is a difficult thing to do in a country 
town, where every voter is a watch-dog of the 
county and city treasuries. But Abner gave 
up his gambling, and he and his wife joined 
all the lodges in town, and she dragged him 
into that coterie of people known as Society. 
She joined a woman’s club, and was always 
anxious to be appointed on the soliciting com- 
mittee when the women had any public work 
to do; so when the library needed books, or 
the trash cans at the street corners needed 
paint, or the park trees needed trimming, or 
the new hospital needed an additional bed, or 
the band needed new uniforms, Mrs. Handy 
might be seen on the streets with two or three 
women of a much better social status than she 
had, making it clear that she was a public- 
spirited woman and that she moved in the best 
circles. Whereupon Abner Handy got work in 

the courthouse—as a deputy, or as a clerk, or as an under- 
sheriff, or as a juror—and when the legislature met he 
went to Topeka as a clerk. 

No one knew how they lived, but they did live, and every 
two years they gave a series of parties, and the splendor of 
these festivals made the town exclaim in one voice: ‘‘ Well, 
how do they do it?”? But Mrs. Handy, who was steaming 
the wrinkles out of her face, and assuming more or less 
kittenish airs in her late thirties, never offered the town an 
explanation. ‘‘Hers not to answer why, hers not to make 
reply, hers but to do and dye,”’ was the way Colonel Morri- 
son put it the day after Mrs. Handy swooped down into 
Main Street with a golden yellow finish on her hair. She 
walked serenely between Mrs. Frelinghuysen and Mrs. 
Priscilla Winthrop Conklin. They were begging for funds 
with which to furnish a rest room for farmers’ wives. And 
when they bore down on the office, Colonel Morrison folded 
his papers in his bosom and passed them on thethreshold as 
one hurrying to a fire in the roof of his own house. It was 
interesting to observe, when the Federation Committee 
called on us that day, that Mrs. Handy did all the talking. 
She was as full of airs and graces as an actress, and ogled 
with her glassy eyes, and put on a sweet babyish innocence 
of the ways of business and of men—as though men were a 
race apart, greatly to be feared because they ate up little 
girls. But she got her dollar before she left the office, and 
George Kirwin, who happened to be in the front room at 
the time waiting for a proof, said he thought the perform- 
ance and the new hair were worth the price. 

Five years passed, and in every year Mrs. Handy found 
some artificial way of deluding herself that she was cheating 
time. Then Charley Hedrick, who needed a vote in the 

- legislature, and was too busy to go there himself, nominated 
Abner Handy and elected him to a seat in the lower house. 
The thing that Hedrick needed was not important —merely 
the creation of a new judicial district which would remove 
an obnoxious district judge in an adjoining county from 
our district, and leave our county in a district by itself. 
Hedrick hated the judge, and Hedrick used Handy’s vote 
for trading purposes with other statesmen desiring similar 
small matters, and got the district remade as he desired it. 

As the Handys started to Topeka for the opening of the 
session, they began to inflame with importance when the 
train whistled for the junction east of town, and by the 
time they actually arrived at Topeka they were so highly 
swollen that they could not get into a boarding-house door, 
but went to the best hotel, and engaged rooms at seven 
dollarsaday. Thetown gasped for two daysand then began 
to laugh and wink. Two weeks after their arrival at the 
State capital, Abner Handy had been made chairman of 
the joint committee on the calendar, second member of the 
judiciary committee and member of the railroad committee, 
and Mrs. Handy had established credit at a Topeka dry- 
goods store and was going it blind. She gave her hair an 
extra dip, and used to come sailing down the corridors of 
the hotel in gorgeous silk house-gowns with ridiculous 
trains, and never appeared at breakfast without her dia- 
monds! Before the session was well under way she had 
been to Kansas City to have her face enameled and had 
told the other ‘‘ladies of the hotel,’ as the wives of members 
of the legislature stopping at the hotel were called, that 
Topeka stores offered such a poor selection. She confided 
to them that Mr. Handy always wore silk nightshirts, and 
that she was unable to find anything in town that he would 
put on. She regarded herself as a charmer, and made great 


' public affairs that impressed his former associates, ani 
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eyes at all the important lobbyists, to whom she put on her 
baby voice and manner and said that she thought politics 
were just simply awful, and added that if she were a man 


her head ache, and all she wanted him to do was to help h is 
friends, and she would add coyly: ‘‘I’m going to see that he 
helps you—whatever he does.”’ 
And every bill that had a dollar in it was held at the bot- 
tom of the calendar until satisfactory arrangements were 
made with Abner Handy and his friends. When the legis- 
lative buccaneers under the black flag sailed after an insur- 
ance company, until Ab Handy had been seen their bal 
remained at the bottom of the calendar in one house or the 
other, and no one could find out why. And so, in spite S| 
our dislike of the man, our paper was forced to acknowledge 
that Handy was a house leader. Though he had never had | 
a dozen cases above police court, he came back at the en 
of the session with the local attorneyship of two railroads, 
and was chairman of a house committee to investigate the _ 
taxes paid by the railroads in the various counties. This_ 
gave him a year’s work, and he rented an office in the 
Worthington block and hired a stenographer. Of course, 
we knew in town how Ab Handy had made his money 
But he paid so many of his old debts, and dispensed so ma’ | 
favors with such a lordly hand, that it was hard to stir local | 
sentiment against him. He donned the clothes of a ‘ ‘prom-_ | 
inent citizen,”’ and assumed an owlish manner in discussing | 
d i 


fooled stupid people, who began to believe that they had _ 
been harboring a statesman unawares. But Charley | 
Hedrick only grinned when men talked to him of the rise of _ 
Handy, and replied to the complaints of the scrupulous that 
Ab was no worse than he had always been, and if he was _. 
making it pay better, no one was poorer for his prosperity _ 
but Ab himself, and he added: ‘‘Certainly he is a sincere | 
spender.” | 


One day when Handy appeared on the street | 
in a particularly fiery red necktie, Hedrick got him in a | 
crowd, and began: 

“*Just for a handful of silver he left us—just fora ribanie 
to stick in his coat.’’’ And when the crowd laughed with — 
the joker, Hedrick continued in his thick, gavy-coated” | 
voice: ‘‘Old Browning’s the boy. You fellows that want _ 
Shakespeare can have him; but Ab here knows that S 
take a little dash of Browning i in mine. Since Ab’s got to 
be a statesman he’s bought all of Webster’s works, and is _ 
learning ’em by heart. But’’—and here Hedrick chuckled | 
and shook his fat sides before letting out the joke which he | 
enjoyed so much—‘“‘I says to Ab: as old Browning says, _ 
What does ‘the fine felicity and flower of wickedness’ like | | 
you need with Webster ? What you want to commit to | 
memory is the penal statutes.’’ And he threw back his _ 
head and gurgled down in his abdomen, while the crowd — 
roared and Handy showed the wool in his teeth with a dog- 4 
like grin. | 

No other man in town would have dared that with Handy 
after he became a statesman; but we figured it out in the | 
office that old Charley Hedrick was merely exhibiting his 
brand on Ab Handy to show the town that his title to 
Handy was still good. For though there was considerable — 
of the King Cole about Hedrick —in that he was a merry old _ 
soul—he was always king, and he insisted on having his — 
divine right to rule the politics of the county unquestioned. © 
That was his vanity and he knew it, and was not ashaniay 
of it. 

He was the best lawyer in the State in those days, and one. | 
of the best in the West; ten months in the year he paid no _ 
attention to politics, pendulating daily between his house _ 
and his office. Often, being preoccupied with his work, he 
would go the whole length of Main Street speaking to 4 


And the Hulking Form of Hedrick Fell on the Bag of 
Shaking Bones that was Handy 


one. When a tangled case was in his mind he would enter 
his office in the morning, roll up his desk-top, and dig into 
_ his work without speaking to a soul about him until he 


- looked up from his desk during the middle of the morning 


to say as though he had just left off speaking: ‘‘Jim, hand 
me that 32 Kansas report over there on the table.”’ When 
_he worked, law books sprang up around him and sprawled 
over his desk and lay half open on chairs and tables about 
_ him until he had found his point; then he would get up and 
_ begin rollicking, slamming books together, cleaning up his 
débris and playing like a great porpoise with the litter he 
had made. Atsuch times—and, indeed, all the time when 
_ hewas not in what he called a ‘‘legal trance’ — Hedrick was 
bubbling with good spirits, and when he left his office for 
politics he could get out in his shirt-sleeves at a primary 
and peddle tickets, or nose up and down the street like a 
fat ferret, looking for votes. So when Abner Handy an- 
nounced that he desired to go to the State Senate, to fill 
an unexpired term for two years, he had Hedrick behind 
him to give strength and respectability to his candidacy. 
Between the two Handy won. That was before the days 
of reform, when it was supposed to be considerable of a 
virtue for a man to stand by his friend; and being a lawyer, 
naturally Hedrick had the lawyer’s view that no man is 
guilty until the jury is in, and its findings reviewed by the 
supreme court. 

So Senator and Mrs. Senator Handy—as the town put 
it—went to Topeka as grandly as ever Childe Roland to 
the dark tower came—to use Hedrick’s language. ‘‘No 
one ever has been able to find out what Roland was up to 
when he went to the dark tower, but,” continued Hedrick, 
“with Ab and his child-wonder it will be different. She 
isn’t taking all that special scenery along in her trunks for 
nothing. Ab has stumbled on to this great truth—that 
clothes may not make the man, but they make the crook!” 

Handy drew a dark brow when he became a Senator, and 
made a point of trying to look ominous. He carried his 
chin tilted up at an angle of forty-five degrees, and spoke 
of the most obvious things with an air of mystery. He 
never admitted anything; his closest approach to com- 

' mitting himself on even so apparent a proposition as the 
sunrise, was that it had risen ‘‘ostensibly’’; he became 
known of the reporters as ‘‘Old Ostensible.”’ 

It was his habit to tiptoe around the Senate chamber 
whispering to other Senators, and then, having sat down, 
to rise suddenly as though some great impulse had come 
to him and hurry into the cloakroom. He inherited the 
chairmanship of the railroad committee, and all employees 
came to him for their railroad passes. So he was the god 
of the bluebottle flies of politics that feed on legislatures, 
and buzz pompously about the capitol doing nothing, at 
three dollars a day. In that session Handy was for the 
““peepul.”’ He patronized the State Shippers’ Association, 
and told their committee that he would give them a better 
railroad bill than they were asking. His practice was to 

commit to memory a bill that he was about to introduce, 
and then to go into his committee-room, when it was full 
of loafers, and pretend to dictate it offhand to the stenog- 
rapher, section by section, without pausing. It was an 

_ impressive performance, and gained Handy the reputation 
of being brainy. But we at home who knew Handy were 
not impressed. And in our office we knew that he was the 
same Ab Handy who once did business with a marked deck; 
who cheated widows and orphans; who sold bogus bonds; 
who got on two sides of lawsuits, and whose note was never 
good at any bank unless backed by blackmail. 

When the session closed Abner Handy came home—a 
statesman with views on the tariff—and ostentatiously dis- 
played his thousand-dollar bills. The Handys spent the 
summer in Atlantic City, and Abner came home wearing 
New York clothes of an exaggerated type, and, though he 
never showed it in our town, they used to say that he put 
ona high hat when the train whistled for Topeka. Also we 
heard that the first time Mrs. Handy appeared in her New 
York regalia at the political hotel, adorned with spangles 
and beads and cords, the ‘‘ladies of the hotel”’ said she was 
fixed up like a Christmas tree—a remark that we in the office 
coupled with Colonel Morrison’s reflection when he spoke 
of Ab’s “‘illustrated vests.’’ At the meeting of the State 

Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Mrs. Handy first flourished 
her lorgnette, and came home with her wedding ring made 
Over on a pattern after the prevailing style. About this 
time she made her famous remark to ‘‘Aunt” Martha 
Merrifield that she didn’t think it proper for a woman to go 
through her husband’s money with too sensitive a nose; 
she said that men must work and women must weep, and 

that she for one would not make the work of her husband 
any harder by criticising it with her silly morals. 

_ As for Abner Handy, it would have made little difference 

to him then if she or any one else had tried to check his 
career. For he was cultivating a loud tone of voice and a 
sweep tohisarms. He always signed himself Senator 

_ Handy on hotel registers, and the help about the Topeka 

hotels began to mark him for their hate, for he was insolent 
to those he regarded as hisinferiors. But Colonel Morrison 
1 to say that he wore his vest-buttons off crawling to 
those in authority. He took little notice of the town. 
e referred to us as ‘“‘his people” in a fine feudal way, and 


went about town with his cigar pointing toward his hat- 
brim and his eyes fixed on something in the next block. 
He became the attorney for a number of crooked pro- 
motion schemes, and the diamond rings on his wife’s fingers 
crowded the second joint. He had telegraph and express 
franks, railway and Pullman passes in such quantities that 
it made his coat pocket bulge to carry them. Often he 
would spread out these evidences of his shame on his office 
table, to awe the local politicians, and in so far as they 
could influence the town opinion, they promulgated the 
idea that if Ab Handy was a scoundrel—and of course he 
was—he was a smart scoundrel. So he came to think 
this himself. 

Mrs. Handy threw herself into the work of the City 
Federation with passionate zeal. Also she kept up her 
lodge connections, and explained to the women whom she 
considered of a higher social caste than the lodge women 
that she was ‘‘doing it to help Mr. Handy.” She did a 
little church work for the same reason, but her soul was in 
the Federation, for it insured her social status as neither 
lodge nor church could do. So she put herself under the 
protecting seal-lined wing of Mrs. Julia Neal Worthington 
—who on account of her efforts to clean the streets we at 
the office had been taught by Colonel Morrison to know 
as the Joan of the trash cans. And Miss Larrabee, our 
society reporter, told us that Mrs. Handy was the only 


— 


“Say, Charlie, I’m Fooling ’em— ze fom 


I’ve Got ’em All Fooled” Ve 
woman in town who did not smile in her handkerchief 
when Mrs. Worthington, who had trained down to one 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds five and three-eighths 
ounces, gave her course of lectures on Delsarte before 
the Federation. 

It was Mrs. Handy who persuaded Mrs. Worthington to 
open her salon. But as there were lodge meetings the 
first three nights in the week, and prayer-meetings in the 
middle of the week, and as the choirs met for practice and 
the whist clubs met for business the last of the week, the 
salon did not seem to take with the town, and so was dis- 
continued. Then Mrs. Worthington and Mrs. Handy 
sought other fields. And the first field they stumbled into 
was the courthouse square. For fifty years the farmers 
near our town had been hitching at the racks provided 
by the county commissioners in the square. But Mrs. 
Worthington decided that the time had come fora change 
and that the town was getting large enough to take down 
the hitch-racks. So, as chairman of the Municipal Im- 
provement section of the City Federation, Mrs. Worthington 
began war on the hitch-racks. At the Federation meet- 
ings for three months there were reports from committees 
appointed to interview the councilmen; reports of com- 
mittees to interview the county commissioners—who were 
obdurate; reports of committees to lease new ground for 
the hitch-rack stands; reports of the legal committee; 
reports of the sanitary committee, and through it all Mrs. 
Worthington rose at every meeting and declared that the 
hitch-racks must be destroyed. And as she was rated in 
Bradstreet’s report at nearly half a million dollars, her 
words had much force. 

The town was beginning to stir itself. The merchants 
were with the women—because the women bought the dry 
goods and groceries—and we forgot about the farmers. To 
all this milling among the people Handy was oblivious, for 
he was stepping like a hen in high oats, with his eyes on a 
seatin Congress. Matters of mere local importance did not 
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concern him. The railroads were for him, and the stars in 
their courses seemed to him to be pointing his way to 
Washington. He knew of the hitching-rack trouble only 
when he had to go with Mrs. Handy to the dinners at the 
Worthington home given to the councilmen and their 
wives, who were lukewarm on the removal proposition. 

In the spring before the election of 1902 Mrs. Worthing- 
ton had a majority in the council, and one Saturday night 
the hitching-racks were taken down by the street com- 
missioner, and within a week the town was on the verge of 


civil war. For the farmers of the county rose as one man 
and demanded the blood of the offenders. But Abner 
Handy knew nothing of the disturbance. The county 


attorney had the street commissioner and his men arrested 
for trespassing upon county property; farmers threatened 
to boycott the town. But Abner Handy’s ear was attuned 
to higher things. Merchants who had signed the petition 
asking the council to remove the racks began to denounce 
the removal as an act of treason. And Abner Handy 
conferred with State leaders on great questions, and the city 
attorney, who was a candidate for county attorney that 
fall, did not dare to defend the street commissioner. The 
council got stubborn, and Colonel Morrison, before whom 
as justice of the peace the case was to be tried, fearing for 
the professional safety of his three daughters in the town 
schools and his four daughters in the county schools, took 
a trip to his wife’s people, and told us he was enlisted 
there for ‘‘ninety days or during the war’’; and still Abner 
Handy looked at the green hills afar. 

We are generally accounted by ourselves a fearless news- 
paper; but here we admitted that the situation required 
discretion. So we straddled it. We wrote cautious 
editorials in carefully-balanced sentences demanding that 
the people keep cool. We advised both sides to realize 
that only good sense and judgment would straighten out 
the tangle. We demanded that each side recognize the 
other’s rights—and made both sides angry; whereas Gen- 
eral Durham, of the Statesman, made his first popular 
stroke in a dozen years by insisting, in double leads and 
italics, that the tariff on hides was a divine institution, and 
that humanity called upon us to hold the Philippines. 
Charley Hedrick knew better than any one else in town 
what a tempest wasrising. He might have warned Handy 
—but he did not; for Handy had reached a point in his 
career where he considered that a mere county boss was 
beneath his confidence. More than that, Hedrick had 
refused to indorse Handy’s note at the bank. Handy 
needed money, and, being a shorn lamb, the wind changed 
in his direction in this wise: 

In the midst of the furore that week, Mrs. Worthington 
gave an evening reception for the Federation and its hus- 
bands at her mansion, fed them sumptuously, and, after 
Mrs. Handy had tapped a bell for silence, Mrs. Worthington 
rose in her jet and passementerie and announced that our 
town had come to a crisis in its career; that we must now 
decide whether we were going to be a beautiful little city 
or a cow pasture. She said that beauty was as much an 
essential to life as money and that we would be better off 
with more beauty and less trade, and that with the court- 
house square a mudhole the town could never rise to any 
real consequence. As the men of the town seemed to be 
moral cowards she was going to enlist the women in this 
war, and as the first step in her campaign she proposed to 
hire the Honorable Abner Handy to assist the city attorney 
in fighting this case, and as a retainer she would herewith 
and. now hand him her personal check for five hundred 
dollars. Whereat the women clapped their hands, their 
husbands winked at one another, and there was a sound of 
revelry by night. The check was put on a silver card-tray 
by Mrs. Worthington and set on a table in the midst of the 
company waiting for Handy to come forward and take it. 
After the town had looked at the check, Mrs. Handy seemed 
to cut his leashes and Abner went afterit. He was waiting 
at the Worthington bank the next morning at nine o’clock 
to cash it—and all the town saw that also. 

Whereupon the town grinned broadly that evening when 
it read in the Statesman a most laudatory article about 
“our distinguished fellow-townsman.” Thearticle declared 
that it was ‘‘the duty of the House’’ to send Honorable 
Abner Handy to the halls of Congress. The Statesman 
contended that ‘‘Judge Handy had been for a lifetime the 
defender of those grand and glorious principles of freedom 
and protection and sound money for which the Grand 
Old Party stood.” The General proclaimed that “it shall 
be not only a duty, but a pleasure, for our citizens to lay 
aside all petty personal and factional quarrels, and rally 
round the standard of our noble leader in this great 
contest.” 

If Handy ever went to the city attorney’s office to look 
after Mrs. Worthington’s lawsuit, no one knew it. He 
smiled wisely when asked how the suit was progressing, 
and one day John Markley, who during the life of Ezra 
Worthington hated him with a ten-horse-power hate and 
loaded it on to his widow’s shoulders and the Worthington 
bank which she inherited—John Markley called Handy 
into the back room of the Markley Mortgage Company, and 
when Handy passed the cashier’s window going out he 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“JOHN BURNS OF BATTERSEA” 


The popular tribute is well deserved. For | 


R. BURNS,” said the editor of The 
| \/ Speaker, when commenting upon 
Burns’ first speech as Cabinet 
Minister, ‘‘is in some respects the most fin- 
ished orator in England. There is nothing 
slovenly or ragged or fragmentary in his 
speeches; they are all models of terse and 
powerful English. Nobody living wields 
phrases that are more pointed and piercing, and his admi- 
rable style gains not a little of its effect from the fact that 
none of its energy is wasted on epigrams that ring false or 
miss their mark. He has nothing in common with the 
legendary demagogue.” 

There are not many finished orators in Great Britain. 
Accepting the verdict of The Speaker as to John Burns, 
there are three, or perhaps four. Each nationality con- 
tributes one. Lord Hugh Cecil, the son of the late Lord 
Salisbury and future leader of the Conservative’ party, 
stands for England, Tim Healy for Ireland, Lloyd George 
for Wales and John Burns for Scotland: Of the four, the 
first alone enjoyed the advantages of a university training. 
None of the others went to college. So far as their elo- 
quence was not a native wood-note wild, they learned it in 
the rough collegiate course of the workaday world. 

Of the four, John Burns—who is far and away the most 
popular of the quartette—had the roughest training. His 
schooling ended at the age of ten, when he was taken from 
school and put to work at a candle factory to help to keep 
himself in food and clothing. But, from his youth up, he 
practiced—chiefly in the open air—the fine and difficult 
art of oratory. His studies were sometimes rudely inter- 
rupted. Very soon after he attained his: majority he was 

addressing an open- 
air demonstration on 
Clapham Common 
when his eloquence 
was cut short by the 
police, who 
broke up the 
meeting and 
carried the 
youthful ora- 
tor off to the 
cells. At that 
time he was 
locked up only 
for the night. 
The magis- 
trate set him 
free the next 
morning, and 
he addressed 
himself with 
redoubled en- 
ergy to the 
mastery of 
popular audi- 


ences. He 
At Ten He was Put to Work ata had a good, 
Candle Factory carrying, mu- 


sical voice 
which had been trained in melody when he was a chorister 
boy, an iron constitution, and the instinct of an expert 
boxer as to the best way to reach his adversary’s head. 
‘There was a forthright, downright, upright style upon the 
sturdy young engineer, which, combined with a picturesque 
imagination and a great command of vigorous English, 
soon gave him the first place among those who sway the 
fierce democracy of London on Tower Hill, in Trafalgar 
Square and in Hyde: Park. 

He was ‘‘the Man with the Red Flag,” the banner- 
bearer of the Social Revolution, who of necessity was 
before long furnished with the platform from which all 
adventurous reformers are ableto address with the greatest 
effect the greatest audience. In other words, he was 
arrested and tried for inciting to riot, for his share in’ the 
West End looting of 1886. He was triumphantly ac- 
quitted, but not before his speech from the dock made him 
famous throughout the land. Two years later he was 
again in the dock, and this time, despite his masterly 
vindication of the popular right of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, he was convicted and sent to improve his mind by 
solitary meditation while he picked oakum as a criminal 
convict in Pentonville Prison. He came out of prison in 
jubilant spirits, and called upon me on his way home. As 
an old jail-bird, I shared his enthusiasm, and entirely agreed 
with him when he declared there was no better school for 
training a public man than a public prison—when the 
imprisonment is suffered in the service of the people. 

By that time John Burns wasamade man. He did not 
need the éclat of the second’ prosecution and the aureole of 
the prisoner to mark him out as one of the leaders of the 
people. From the day when he jumped upon a lemonade 
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A Man of the People 


By W. FEF. SFEAD 


John Burns 


box in Battersea Park’ to expound the Wage-workers’ 
Gospel to a miscellaneous crowd, down to the time when he 
kissed hands as a member of the King’s Most Honorable 
Privy Council, his career was one of almost unbroken 
success. It had its ups and downs, but the downs were of 
short duration and were always followed by a rapid rise. 
His imprisonment, for instance, was immediately followed 
by his election to the County Council, and his unpopularity 
as a pro-Boer opponent: of the South African War was 
followed by his selection as the first workingman who was 
called to the Cabinet. 

He is not yet fifty years of age, but he has been three 
months in jail, fourteen years in Parliament and seventeen 
years in the London County Council. He is now, as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, at the head of the 
local administration of England and Wales. It is a toler- 
ably proud position for a man who, until his mates sub- 
scribed to allow him twenty-five dollars a week while he 
looked after their interests in the County Council and in 
Parliament, earned his living as a working engineer, and 
who is ready to earn it in the same way again. 

For John Burns is a workingman who is as proud of his 
order as any patrician. When he addressed his fellow- 
citizens of Battersea after his appointment, he told them 
that. he had been aided in his upward march by. ‘‘a strong 
physique, a sober mind, and, better than all, the untainted 
instincts of the working-classes.’”” That there are many 
working-class leaders who are jealous of him is true. A 
man who suddenly becomes Minister of the Crown with a 
salary of $7500 a year presents too shining a mark for 
envy and detractiontosparetheirshafts. Butonthewhole 
there has been very little enmity expressed. His old col- 
leagues of the Social Democratic Federation shake their 
heads and shoot out their tongues. Some of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party bemoan ‘‘Another good man gone 
wrong.” 

But, after all, there was an astonishing unanimity in the 
chorus of acclamation which hailed the appointment of 
Burns of Battersea to a seat in the Cabinet. On the 
appointment being announced he received no fewer than 
four thousand. telegrams from all sorts and conditions of 
men at home and abroad, and in none of them was a single 
word of reproach or of regret. It was, as he said, the most 
overwhelming triumph of his life. But even this deluge 
of congratulatory telegrams is less significant than the 
fact that his name is cheered almost as heartily at Tory 
demonstrations as at Liberal meetings. ‘‘Good old Burns!” 
followed by rounds of cheers interrupted Mr. Balfour when 
he: named the President of the: Local Government: Board 
at the Queen's Hall at.a meeting packed from floor to. 
ceiling with his own partisans; 


to shrink from taking the plunge. 


John Burns is an honest man, a good man, — 


an able man, and one who, to the uttermost _ | 


of his ability, has spent his life in the serv 
ice of the state. 

Yet John Burns is a Socialist. 
always been a Socialist since the day when, 


as a lad in his teens; he read John Stuart 
Mill’s dissertation against Socialism. Before that. book 


came his way, he said, he had socialistic leanings: ‘T_ 


lingered trembling on the brink and feared to launch 


away. But when I had read all that so able a writer as — 
Mill could allege against it, I saw I had no further reason — 


and ama Socialist to this day.” 


His first bias in the direction of Socialism came from his 


John Burns took kindly to Owen’s coéperative socialism, — 
but he passed by his spiritualism on the other side. 


had most influenced him during his life was Paine’s famous — 
dictum: ‘‘The world is my country, to do good is my re= — 


ligion.” Beyond that point John Burns has never budged. 


The books that influenced him most were Paine’s 
Age of Reason, Owen’s Coéperation, Cobbett’s Weekly — 
Register, Mill’s Dissertations, and the writings of Ruskin 
and Carlyle. His physical development, he always asserts, 
he owes most to a Life of Charles the Twelfth which he — 
bought for a penny at a second-hand book-stall in the Hast — 


of London. The hero who perished at Pultowa is well-nigh 


forgotten, but his heroic resolution to rise superior to all 
physical weakness and suffering fired the imagination of the _ 
London-born Scot. ‘‘What he did that I may do also” was — 
the moral he drew from the story of the gallant Swede, and — 
the result proved that he was right. + 
John Burns’ mind stands no nonsense from John Burns’ 
body. It was early given to understand that it had to obem 


He hae | 


I became.a Socialist — 


Mr. 
Burns confines his outlook within the horizon of the grave. 
In my book of autographs he wrote that the’saying which 


| 
| 


| 


early devotion to the writings of Robert Owen, the founda | 
of New Lanark, a pioneer in coéperation—and spiritualism, _ 


i 
\ 


orders: He has treated it without mercy. Hespentayear 


in themalarious West Coast of Africa and came off seot-free. 
In the bitterest weather he refuses to wear any but his usual — 
blue serge suit. When he struck a blizzard in America 


twelve years ago, he did not feel he needed to wear the top- — | 
coat with which some kind friend had provided him against 


the rigors of the Northern winter. Hesimply does not feel — 
cold or heat; such sensations are luxuries sternly denied — 
to his physical frame. a 
Not that John Burnsisan ascetic. But he keeps his body of 
under, believing that it isa good servant, but a mighty bad — 
master. He is a strict temperance man, and he abjures 
tobacco as vigorously as alcohol. He married young a — 
charming girl whom he fellinlove with when only seventeen, — 
and the breath of scandal has never attached itself to his 
name. Not having sown any wild oats, he is now harvest=— 
ing a much more profitable kind of crop. Although not 
orthodox, he is a great. preacher of righteousness. 


prophet of Israel blazed out with more consuming the } 


tion against the vices which are the cancers of society. His’ 
philippics against drunkenness and gambling and general — 


slackness might have been preached from a Puritan pulpit. S| 


It is rather curious that the two men in the Cabinet who — 
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As a Lad ‘in His Teens He Read John: Sterast Mill: 


| 
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resemble Puritan pulpiteers in their zeal for right- 
- eousness and their stern enforcement of the moral law, John 
Morley and John Burns, are both freethinkers. 
_ Charles Kingsley, in one of his finest essays, addressed 
himself to the demolition of the popular notion that a 
Puritan of the time of the Commonwealth was a crabbed, 
unsociable, uncultured creature. Hisuse of John Miltonand 
Colonel Hutchinson as typical Puritans was exceedingly 
effective. We might make a similar use of John Burns. 
Here is an austere moralist who neither drinks, smokes, 
bets nor swears, and who constantly urges by precept 
and practice the avoidance of all the ‘‘pleasant vices” out 
of which the gods ‘‘make instruments to plague us.”” But, 
farfrom being a goody-goody, sanctimonious prig, preaching 
a cloistered virtue, John Burns is probably the best illus- 
tration that could be found of the joy of life; for him there 
is no phase of life which is not full of interest and of enter- 
tainment. He is a first-class boxer, a respectable oarsman, 
a keen cricketer, and 
he is at home in the 
football field and on 
the lawn-tennis ground. 
’ He does not ride either 
horses or bicycles, but 
'he is a famous walker. 
'He has a keen ear 
for music, is a capital 
singer and very clever 
amateur actor. He is, 
_as has been observed, in 
thefirst flight of English 
orators. Asan adminis- 
trator he takes the keen- 
_est interest in the beauty 
_of the public parks, the 
splendor of public edi- 
fices. Like Milton, he 
made the grand tour in 
his youth, and like the 
great Puritan poet he is 
full of patriotic pride 
and of devotion to his 
country, although no 
one can be sterner than 
he in condemning the 
Orientalized imperial- 
ism which bore rotten 
fruit in the South 
African War. 
Burns hasalways been 
a trades unionist, but 
therein he but resembles 
many other popu- 
Jar leaders. His dis- 
tinction lies in having 
seen more clearly and 
expressed more strongly 
than any other man the 
duty of trades unions to 
go into municipal and 
national politics. To quote his own words, which, by-the- 
by, he addressed to an American audience at the Cooper 
Union twelve years ago: 


. It is the duty of wage-workers in the first place to form 
and maintain trades unions. That being accomplished, it 
is then their duty to combine and act together for civic and 
politicalends. They are from their poverty alone compelled 
to endure the greater part of the evils of municipal misrule 
with all its vice, filth, overcrowding, police oppression and 
other horrors. They must then, as a class-force, be always 
veady to compel, through agitation: and their votes, the 
aa which the lives of their children and the decency 
of their homes so imperatively demand. 


| This is the doctrine which he preached first of all in 
Battersea (Battersea is one of the boroughs into which 
London is divided for municipal purposes; it has a popu- 
lation of 180,000 and lies to the south of the Thames, oppo- 
‘site Chelsea) and afterward in London proper, and in the 
nation at large. The Battersea Labor League was his cre- 
ation. He founded it for the purpose of securing the direct 
representation of Labor in Parliament, in the County 
ouncil, the School Board, the Board of Guardians, the 
Borough Council and other administrative bodies. In five 
ears’ time the League had secured the election of working- 
men to every one of these bodies, and on the Vestry, now 
perseded by the Borough Council, Labor returned sixty- 
x out of one hundred and twenty members. John Burns 
was the first workingman elected to the London Council 


%- 


when that Parliament with five million subjects was 


created in 1889. pei 

_ Both in Battersea and in London at large the influence of 
ganized labor has been most beneficial. The borough 
nd the city have been rendered more habitable, cleaner, 
nore healthy. Not even the most bigoted of the old 
‘ories who defend vested interests and obstruct all progress 
eny that the influence of John Burns, and the school 
h he created, has been a wonderful agency in reviving 
enthusiasm and in quickening public interest in 


His Physical Development, He Always 

Asserts, He Owes Most to a Life of Charles 
the Twelfth Which He Bought for a Penny 
at a Second-hand Book-Stall 
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municipal work. Life is better worth living in 
London to-day, for the poorest of the poor as well as 
for the wealthiest of the rich, because of the pas- 
sionate enthusiasm with which Burns flung himself 
into the cause of civic progress. Nor can his most 
strenuous opponent deny that the standard of civic 
morality has been raised to a very high pitch under 
the reign of the progressive party of which John 
Burns is the most conspicuous leader. 

It would be impossible to describe here the num- 
berless ways in which the London County Council 
has revived the faith of the democracy in the effect- 
iveness of municipal administration as an instru- 
ment of social reform. It has given a great 
impetus, which has been felt all over the world, to 
the municipalization of the public services. The 
L. C.C., as it is called, has bought up the tramways, 
built and operates the river steamers, established a 
Works Department, which, notwithstand- 
ing a tornado of denunciation, has proved 
that the greatest municipality in the world 
is capable of organizing its own labor, and 
providing for its requirements, with an 
efficiency and an economy not to be 
excelled by any private firm. 

But from its birth the L. C. C. has been 
checked, hampered and hindered by the jealousy 
of the Conservatives. The Conservatives created 
the County Council, but ever since they brought 
it into being they have acted as a cruel step- 
mother to their own offspring. From 1888 down 
to the present day, the Conservatives— Moderates 
as they call themselves—have been in a perma- 
nent minority on the Council. During the whole 
of that period, with the exception of three years 
from 1892 to 1895, they have been in a permanent 
majority in the Imperial Parliament. They are 
always in a permanent ten-to-one majority in the 
House of Lords. Hence the L. C. C. might pro- 
pose, but the Conservative majority in another 
place disposed. Year after year the House of 
Lords vetoed the innocent request of the County 
Council to be allowed to utilize the Thames as a 
highway for steamboat traffic. Down to the 
present day the House of Lords forbids the 
Council to bring the tramways across the bridges 
or to carry the rails along the Thames Embank- 
ment. In every direction the Conservative 
classes have used their power to prevent the 
spokesmen of the London masses from obtaining 
the conveniences and privileges which the County 
Council demanded. 

It is this which gives such significance and 
point to the selection of John Burns as President 
of the Local Government Board. Heretofore 
this Minister has acted as if he held a watching 
brief for the interests of the classes, and he was 
ever swift to interpose the immense obstacle 
of departmental obstruction in the way of 
the eager reformers of the L.C.C. Nothing 
could more significantly show the change, the revolution, 
that has been effected by the sub- 
stitution of the Liberals for the 
Unionists in the Government of 
Great Britain than the fact that 
the supreme control under Parlia- 
ment of the Local Government 
Board has passed into the hands 
of the stoutest and most intrepid 
Progressive on the London 
County Council. In his first 
speeches as Cabinet Minister, 
Mr. Burns made the significant 
declaration that he would do his 
best to relieve municipal activity 
from the conscious bias that had 
operated against it too long. 
All Americans who are interested 
in the municipalization of the 
great public services—trams, rail- 
ways, gas, water, electricity and 
steamers—will do well to keep an 
attentive eye on the doings of 
John Burns of Battersea now that 
he is President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board of all England. 

John Burns has visited the 
United States at least once. He 
was there as a delegate from the 
Trades Union Congress in 1894. 
He did not bring back with him 
a very pleasant impression of the 
rule of the Bosses. Chicago, he 
said, was ‘‘a pocket edition of 
Hell,” and the United States 
seemed to him ‘‘a Plutocratic 
Republic run by concentrated 
capital.” Like most English 


He is a Keen Cricketer 


Jumped upon a Lemonade Box to Expound the Wage-workers’ Gospel 
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reformers, he has a holy horror 
of Tammany. He declared years 
ago that if he thought Trades 
Unionism meant the beginning of 
Tammany he would fight against 
the very men from whom he drew 
his salary. Heisa just man and 
honest withal, and, although he 
has ever insisted upon a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work, he 
has been as severe in exacting 
the latter in the interest of the 
ratepayer as he was in demand- 
ing the former in the interest of 
the workmen. 

It was John Burns who, in the 
first days of the London County 
Council, was intrusted with the 
framing of what is known as the 
Magna Charta of Labor in Great 
Britain. This was formally en- 
acted by the following resolution, 
passed first by the London County 
Council, March 5, 1889, and after- 
ward by almost all the more 
liberal local governing bodies in 
The resolution runs as follows: 
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Great Britain. 


That this Council shall require from any persons formally 
tendering for any contract to the Council a declaration 
that they will pay such rate of wages and observe such 
hours of labor as are generally accepted as fair in their 
trade; and, in the event of any charges to the contrary 
being established against them, the tender should not be 
accepted. 

The effect of this resolution was to secure for all workmen 
employed by any firms doing business with the Council: 
One day’s rest in seven; no more than fifty-four hours’ 
work a week; ‘‘fair’”’ wages at trades union rates; no 
overtime; no contract labor;. and, when continuous 
labor is necessary, three eight-hour shifts, substituted for 
two of twelve hourseach. The principle that the Govern- 
ment, whether national or municipal, should be an ideal 
employer of labor was affirmed at the Berlin Inter- 
national Congress of Labor. It has probably received 
more practical application in the London County Council 
than in any other public body in Great Britain. 

Before passing on to consider John Burns as a politician, 
it may be well to advert briefly in passing to the part —the 
heroic part—which he played in the great dock strike of 
1889, in which he roused, organized and controlled one of 
the most dangerous of industrial uprisings with marvelous 
courage, energy and resource, which was crowned at last 
by complete success. He has never been an advocate of 
strikes. But he has ever done his best to aid his fellow- 
workers when they have embarked upon a conflict with 
capital. 

Burns is a practical man. He has long since left behind 
him the days when he horrified Mr. Arthur Balfour by 
declaring ‘‘that it was as idle to talk about moralizing 
capital as it would be to talk about moralizing a boa- 
constrictor or taming a tiger.” His old Social Demo- 
cratic comrades amused themselves on 
his accession to office by reprinting some 
of the more fiery invectives which had 
fallen from the lips of ‘“‘the Man with 
the Red Flag.’ But, though every 
one knew that John Burns was the same 
man he had always keen, no one ex- 
pected him to use the same language. 
Circumstances alter cases, and they also 
necessitate a change in vocabularies. 

John Burnsis by temperamentand by 
experience suspicious of the purvey- 
ors of nostrums, 
socialistic or other- 
wise. To quote his 
own phrase: “‘The 
pushful philan- 
thropist, the eco- 
nomical amateur, 
the industrial 
quack, the pur- 
veyor of social nos- 
trums and chari- 
table schemes,” 
would have astern 
eritae binehiem: 
What wasmore, he 
would not trouble 
his mind with the 
over-consideration 
or disproportion- 
ate attention to 
pauperizing pallia- 
tives that were 
illusory or extrav- 
agant. Whoever 
(Continuedon Page25) 
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The Incomplete Amoris 
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Betty Set Her Teeth and Waited Anxiously 


VI—THE CRIMINAL 

F YOU have found yourself, at the age of eighteen, a 
\| prisoner in your own bedroom you will be able to feel 
with Betty. Not otherwise. Even your highly-strung 
imagination will be impotent to present to you the ecstasy 
of rage, terror, resentment that fills the soul when locked 
door and barred windows say, quite quietly, but beyond 
appeal: ‘‘Here you are, and here, my good child, you stay.” 

All the little familiar objects, the intimate associations of 
the furniture of a room that has been for years your boudoir 
as well as your sleeping-room, all the decorations that you 
fondly dreamed gave to your room a cachet—the mark of a 
distinctive personality —these are of no more comfort to 
you than would be strange, bare stone walls and a close, 
unfamiliar iron grating. 

Betty tried to shake the window bars, but they were 
immovable. She tried to force the door open, but her silver 
buttonhook was an insufficient lever, and her toothbrush 
handle broke when she pitted it in conflict against the 
heavy, old-fashioned lock. Wehaveallread how prisoners, 
outwitting their jailers, have filed bars with their pocket 
nail-scissors, and cut the locks out of old oak doors with the 
small blade of a penknife. Betty’s door was only of pine, 
but her knife broke off short; and the file on her little 
scissors wore itself smooth against the first unmoved bar. 

She paced the room like a caged lioness. We read that 
did the lioness but know her strength her bars were easily 
shattered by one blow of her powerful paw. Betty’s little 
pink paws were not powerful like the lioness’, and when she 
tried to make them help her, she broke her nails. 

It was this moment that Letitia, the maid, chose for rap- 
ping at the door. 

“You can’t come in. 
to say. 

“Mrs. Edwardes’ Albert, Miss, come for the maternity 
bag.” 

“Tt’s all ready in the schoolroom cupboard,” Betty 
called through the door. ‘‘Number three.”’ 

She resisted an impulse to say that she had broken the 
key in the lock and to send for the locksmith. No; there 
should be no scandal at Long Barton—at least not while 
she had to stay in it. 

She did not ery. She was sick with fury, and anger made 
her heart beat as Vernon had never had power to make it. 

“T will be calm. I won’t lose my head,” she told herself 
again and again. She drank some water. She made her- 
self eat the neglected breakfast. She got out her diary and 
wrote in it, in a handwriting that was not Betty’s, and with 
a hand that shook like totter-grass. 

“What will become of me? What has become of him ? 
My stepfather must have done something horrible to him. 
Perhaps he has had him put in prison; of course he couldn’t 
do that in these modern times, like in the French Revolu- 
tion, just for talking to some one he hadn’t been introduced 


What is it?”’ Betty was prompt 
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to, but he may have done it for trespassing, or damage to 
the crops, or something. I feel quite certain something has 
happened to him. He would never have deserted me like 
this in my misery if he were free. And I can do nothing to 
help him—nothing. How shall I live through the day? 
How can I bear it? And this awful trouble has come upon 
him just because he was kind to another artist. The world 
is very, very, very cruel. I wish I were dead!”’ She blotted 
the words and locked away the book. Then she burnt 
that farewell note and went and sat in the window-seat to 
watch for her stepfather’s return. 

The time was long. At last he came. She saw him open 
the carriage door and reach out a flat foot, feeling for the 
carriage step. He stepped out, turned and thrust a hand 
back into the cab. Was he about to hand out a stern-faced 
Protestant sister, who would take her to Westerham, and 
she would never be heard of again? Betty set her teeth and 
waited anxiously to see if the sister seemed strong. Betty 
was, and she would fight for her liberty—with teeth and 
nails if need were. 

It was no Protestant sister to whom the Reverend Cecil 
had reached his hand. It was only his umbrella. Betty 
breathed again. 


Ex. 


Copyright, 1906, ay E. Nesbit Bland. 


“Well, now at least he’]l come and speak to me: he must _ 


come himself; even he couldn’t give the key to the servants 
and say: ‘Please go and unlock Miss Lizzie and bring her 
down!’”’ 

Betty would not move. ‘“‘I shall just stay here and 
pretend I didn’t know the door was locked,’’ said she. 

But her impatience drove her back to the caged-lioness 
walk, and when at last she heard the key turn in the door 
she had only just time to spring to the window-seat and 
compose herself in an attitude of graceful defiance. 

It was thrown away. 

The door only opened wide enough to admit a dinner 
tray pushed in by a hand she knew. Then the door closed. 

The same thing happened with tea and supper. 

It was not till after supper that Betty, gazing out on the 
pale, watery sunset, found it blurred to her eyes. There was 
no more hope now. She wasa prisoner. If He was not a 
prisoner he ought to be. It was the only thing that could 
excuse his silence. He might at least have gone by the gate 
or waved a handkerchief. Well, all was over between them, 
and Betty was alone in the world. She had not cried all 
cays put now phe did ats 


Veeion atways pelea himself on vhaving a Heart for any 
fate, but this was one of the interviews that one would 
rather have avoided. All day he had schooled himself to 
resignation, had almost reconciled himself to the spoiling 
of what had promised to be a masterpiece. Explications 
with Betty would brush the bloom off everything. Yet he 
must play the part well. But what part? Oh, hang all 
meddlers! 

“Miss Desmond,”’ said the landlady; and he braced his 
nerves to meet a tearful, an indignant or a desperate Betty. 

But there was no Betty to be met; no Betty of any kind. 

Instead, a short, squarely-built, middle-aged lady walked 
briskly into the room, and turned to see the door well 
closed before she advanced toward him. 

He bowed with indescribable emotions. 

“Mr. Eustace Vernon?’ said the lady. She wore a 
sensible short skirt and square-toed brown boots. Her hat 
was boat-shaped, and her abundant hair was screwed up so 
as to be out of her way. Her face was square and sensible, 
like her shoulders and her boots; her eyes dark, clear and 
near-sighted. She wore gold-rimmed spectacles and she 
carried a crutch-handled cane. No vision could have been 
less like Betty. 

Vernon bowed, and moved a chair toward her. 

“Thank you,” she said, andtookit. ‘‘Now, Mr. Vernon, 
sit down too, and let’s talk this over like reasonable beings. 
You may smoke if you like. It clears the brain.” 

Vernon sat down and mechanically took out a cigarette, 
but he held it unlighted. 

“Now,” said the square lady, leaning her elbows on the 
table and her head on her hands, ‘‘J am Betty’s aunt.” 

“Tt is very good of you to come,” said Vernon helplessly. 

“Not at all,” she briskly answered. ‘‘ Now tell me all 
about it.”’ 

““There’s nothing to tell,’”’ said Vernon. 

“Perhaps it will clear the ground a little if I say at once 
that I haven’t come to ask your intentions, because, of 
course, you haven’t any. My reverend brother-in-law, on 
the other hand, insists that you have, and that they are 
strictly dishonorable.” 

Vernon laughed, and drew a breath of relief. 


February 24, 19 
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“T fear Mr. Underwood misunderstood,” he said, ‘‘and 
“He is a born misunderstander,”’ said Miss Julia Des- 
mond. ‘Now I’m not. Light your cigarette, man; 
you can give me one if you like, to keep you in countenance. 
A light—thanks. Now will you speak, or shall 1?” a 
“You seem to have more to say than I, Miss Desmond.” 
“Ah, that’s because you don’t trust me. In other words, 
you don’t know me. That’s one of the most annoying 
things in life: to be really an excellent sort, and to be quite 
unable to make people see it at the first go-off. Well, here 


goes. My worthy brother-in-law finds you and my ‘niece 

holding hands in a shed.” . 
“We were not,”’ said Vernon. “I was telling her for- 

tune 4 4 


J 

“‘Tt’s my lead now,”’ interrupted the lady. ‘‘ Your turn 
next. He being what he is—to the pure all things are 
impure, you know—instantly draws the most harrowing 
conclusions, hits you with a stick By the way, you 
behaved uncommonly decently about that.” 

“Thank you,” said Vernon, smiling a little. 
ant to be appreciated. 

“Yes, really very decently, indeed. I dare say it 
wouldn’t have hurt a fly, but if you’d been the sort of man 
he thinks you are However, that’s neither here nor 
there. He hits you with a stick, locks the child in her 
room What did you say?” 

“Nothing,” said Vernon. | 

‘“All right. I didn’t hear it. Locks her in her room, 
and wires to my sister. Takes a carriage to Sevenoaks to 
do it, too, to avoid scandal. I happen to be at my sister's 
on my way from Cairo to Norway, so I undertake to run 
down. He meets me at the station, and wants me to go 
straight home and blackguard Betty. But I prefer to deal 
with principals.” ‘ 

“You mean 

“‘T mean that I know as well as you do that whatene 
has happened has been your doing and not that dear little 
idiot’s. Now, are you going to tell me about it?” 

He had rehearsed already a form of words in | 
“brother artists’? should have loomed large. But now 
that he rose, shrugged his shoulders and spoke, it was in 
words that had not been rehearsed. 


It is pleas- 
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“Look here, Miss Desmond,” said he, ‘‘the fact is, 
you're right. I haven’t any intentions—certainly not 
ishonorable ones. But I was frightfully bored in the 
country, and your niece is bored, too—more bored than I 
am. No one ever understands or pities the boredom of 
the very young,”’ he added pensively. 

Well?” 

“Well, that’s all there is to it. 
she liked meeting me.”’ 

“And the fortune-telling? Do you mean to tell me you 
didn’t enjoy holding the child’s hand and putting her in a 
silly flutter?” 

_ “JT deny the flutter,” he said, ‘‘ but—vwell, yes, of course 
Tenjoyedit. You wouldn’t believe me if I said I didn’t.” 
“No,” said she. 
“J enjoyed it more than I expected to,’’ he added with 
a frankness that he had not meant to use; ‘‘much more. 
But I didn’t say a word of love—only perhaps i 
“Only perhaps you made the idea of it underlie every 
word you did speak. Don’t I know?” said Miss Desmond. 
“Bless the man, I’ve been young myself!”’ 
“Miss Betty is very charming,” said he, ‘“‘and—and if 
I hadn’t met her ——” 

“Tf you hadn’t met her some other man would. True; 
but I fancy her father would rather it had been 
some other man.” 

“T didn’t mean that in the least,” said Vernon 
with some heat. ‘‘I meant that if I hadn’t met 
her she would have gone on being bored, and so 
should I. Don’t think me a humbug, Miss 
Desmond. I am more sorry than I can say that 
I should have been the means of causing her 
any unhappiness.” 

-“**Causing her unhappiness’ —poorlittle Betty, 
poor, little, trusting, innocent, silly little girl! 
That’s about it, isn’t it?” 

Tt was so like it that Vernon hotly answered: 

“Not in the least!” 

“Well, well,” said Miss Desmond, “‘there’s no 
great harm done. She'll get over it, and more’s 
been lost on market days. Thanks.” 

She lighted a second cigarette and sat very 
upright, the cigarette in her mouth and her hands 
on the handle of her stick. 

“You can’t help it, of course. Men with your 
colored eyes never can. That green hazel—girls 
ought to be taught at school that it’s a danger- 
signal. Only, since your heart’s not in the busi- 
ness any more than hers is—as you say, you were 
both bored to death—I want to ask you, asa per- 
sonal favor to me, just to let the whole thing 
drop. Let the girl alone. Go right away.” 

“Tt’s an unimportant detail, and I’m ashamed 
to mention it,”’ said Vernon, ‘‘but I’ve got a pic- 
ture on hand—I’m painting a bit of the Warren.” 

“Well, go to Low Barton and put up there and 
finish your precious picture. You won’t see 
Betty again unless you run after her.’ 

“To tell the truth,’ said Vernon, “I had 
already decided to let the whole thing drop. I’m 
ashamed of the trouble I’ve caused her and—and 
I've taken rooms at Low Barton.”’ 

“Upon my word,” said Miss Desmond, “you 
are the coldest lover I’ve ever set eyes on!’’ 


I liked meeting her, and 


- “Y'm not a lover,” he answered swiftly. ‘‘Do 
you wish I were?” 
“For Betty’s sake, I’m glad you aren’t. But 


I think I should respect you more if you weren’t 
quite so arctic.” 

“Tm not an incendiary, at any rate,’ said he; 
“and that’s something, with my colored eyes, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘whatever your temperature is, I 
rather like you. I don’t wonder at Betty in the least.” 
~ Vernon bowed. 

“All I ask is your promise that you’ll not speak to her 
again.” 

“TI can’t promise that, you know. I can’t be rude to 
her. But I’ll promise not to go out of my way to meet her 
again.” He sighed. 

“Ah, yes—it is sad—all that time wasted and no rabbits 
caught.’’ Again Miss Desmond had gone unpleasantly 
near his thought. Of course he said: 

“You don’t understand me.” 

“Near enough,” said Miss Desmond; ‘and now I’ll go.”’ 
_ “Let me thank you for coming,” said Vernon eagerly; 
“it was more than good of you. I must own that my heart 
sank when I knew it was Miss Betty’s aunt who honored me 
with a visit. But Iam most glad youcame. I never would 
- believed that a lady could be so reasonable and— 
and —__”” ; 

“And gentlemanly?” said the lady. ‘‘Yes—it’s my 
brother-in-law who is the old woman, poor dear! You see, 
Mr. Vernon, I’ve been running round the world for five-and- 
twenty years, and I’ve kept my eyesopen. And when I was 
of an age to be silly, the man I was silly about had your 
colored eyes. He married an actress, poor fellow—or 
rather, she married him, before he could say ‘knife.’ 
That’s the sort of thing that’ll happen to you unless you’re 


uncommonly careful. So that’s settled. You give me 
your word not to try to see Betty?” 
“T give you my word. You won’t believe in my regret 


“I believe in that right enough. It must be simply sick- 
ening to have the whole show given away like this. Oh, I 
believe in your regrets!”’ 

“My regret,” said Vernon steadily, ‘‘for any pain I may 
have caused your niece. Do please see how grateful I am to 
you for having seen at once that it was not her fault at all, 
but wholly mine.” 

“Very nicely said; good boy!” said Betty’s aunt. 
“Well, my excellent brother-in-law is waiting outside in 
the fly, gnashing his respectable teeth, no doubt, and infer- 
ring all sorts of complications from the length of our inter- 
view. Good-by. You're just the sort of young man I like, 
and I’m sorry we haven’t met on a happier footing. I’m 
sure we should have got on together. Don’t you think so?” 

“T’m sure we should,’ said he truly. ‘“‘Mayn’t I 
hope we 

She laughed outright. 

“You have indeed the passion of acquaintance without 
introduction,” she said. ‘‘No, you may not call on me in 


town. Besides, I’m never there. Good-by. And take care 
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“T was So Alarmed, So Shaken Myself,”” He Began 


of yourself. You’re bound to be bitten some day, you know, 
and bitten badly.” 

“‘T wish I thought you forgave me.” 

“Forgive you? Of course I forgive you! You can no 
more help making love, I suppose—no, don’t interrupt: 
the thing’s the same whatever you call it—you can no more 
help making love than a cat can help stealing cream. Only 
one day the cat gets caught, and badly beaten. And now 
I'll go and unlock Betty’s prison, and console her. Don’t 
worry about her. I’ll see that she’s not put upon. Good- 
night. No, in the circumstances you'd better not see me to 
my carriage!” 

She shook hands cordially, and left Vernon to his 
thoughts. 

Miss Desmond had done what she came to do, and he 
knewit. It was almost a relief to feel that now he could not 
try to see Betty however much he wished it—however 
much he might know her to wish it. He shrugged his 
shoulders and lit another cigarette. 


Betty, worn out with crying, had fallen asleep. The 
sound of wheels roused her. It seemed to.rain cabs at the 
rectory to-day. 

There were voices in the hall, steps on the stairs. Her 
door was unlocked and there entered no tray of prisoner’s 
fare, no reproachful stepfather, no Protestant sister, but 
a brisk and well-loved aunt, who shut the door, and 
spoke. 
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“All in the dark?” she said. 

“Here,” said Betty. 

“Let me strike a light. Oh, yes, there you are!” 

“Oh, aunt, has he sent for you?” said Betty fearfully. 
“Oh, don’t scold me, auntie! Iam so tired. I don’t think 
I can bear any more.” 

“Tm not going to scold you, you silly little kitten,” said 
the aunt cheerfully. ‘‘Come, buck up! It’s nothing so 
very awful, after all. You'll be laughing at it all before a 
fortnight’s over.” 

“Then he hasn’t told you?” 

“Oh, yes, he has; he’s told me everything there was to 
tell, and a lot more, too. Don’t worry, child. You just go 
straight to bed and I’ll tuck you up, and we'll talk it all over 
in the morning.” 

“Aunty,” said Betty, obediently beginning to unfasten 
her dress, ‘‘did he say anything about Him ?” 

“Well, yes—a little.” 

“He hasn’t—hasn’t done anything to him, has he?” 

“What could he do? Giving drawing lessons isn’t a 
hanging matter, Bet.” 

“T haven’t heard anything from him all day—and I 
thought fe 
“You won’t hear anything more of him, Betty, my dear. 

I’ve seen your Mr. Vernon, and a very nice young 
man he is, too. He’s frightfully cut up about 
having got you into a row, and he sees that the 
only thing he can do is to go quietly away. I 
needn’t tell you, Betty, though I shall have to 
explain it very thoroughly to your father, that 
Mr. Vernon is no more in love with you than you 
arewithhim. In fact, he’sengaged to another girl. 
He’s just interested in you asa promising pupil.” 
“Yes,” said Betty, ‘‘of course I know that.” 


““Where are you, child?” 


VII— THE ESCAPE 
ETTY was going to Paris. 
There had been much talk about the project. 
Now it was to be. 

There had been interviews. 

There was the first, in which the elder Miss 
Desmond told her brother-in-law in the plain 
speech she loved exactly what sort of a foo] he 
had made of himself in the matter of Betty and 
the fortune-telling. 

When he was convinced of error—it was not 
easily done—he would have liked to tell Betty that 
he was sorry, but he belonged to a generation that 
does not apologize to the next. 

The second interview was between the aunt and 
Betty. That was the one in which so much good 
advice was given. 

“You know,” the aunt wound up, ‘‘all young 
women want to-be in love, and all young men, too. 
I don’t mean that there was anything of that sort 
between you and your artist friend. But there 
might have been. Now look here—I’m going to 
speak quite straight to you. Don’t you ever let 
young men get monkeying about with your hands; 
whether they call it fortune-telling or whether 
they don’t, their reason for doing so is always the 
same—or likely to be. And you want to keep 
your hand—as well as your lips—for the man 
you're going to marry. That’s all, but don’t you 
forget it. Now what’s this I hear about your 
wanting to go to Paris?” 

“T did want to go,” said Betty, ‘“‘but. I don’t 
care about anything now. Everything’s hateful.” 

“Tt always is,’ said the aunt, “but it won’t 
always be.” F 

“Don’t think I care a straw about not seeing Mr. Vernon 
again,’ said Betty hastily. “It’s not that.” 

“Of course not,’’ said the aunt sympathetically. 

“‘No—but Father was so hateful—you’ve no idea. If 
I’d—if I’d run away and got married secretly he couldn’t 
have made more fuss.”’ 

“You're a little harsh —just a little. Of course you and 
I know exactly how it was, but remember how it looked 
to him. Why, it couldn’t have looked worse if you really 
had been arranging an elopement.”’ 

“He hadn’t got his arm round me,” insisted Betty; “‘it 
was somewhere right away in the background. He was 
holding himself up with it.” 

“Don’t I tell you I understand all that perfectly ? 

I want to understand is how you feel about Paris. 
you absolutely off the idea?”’ 

“T couldn’t go if I wasn’t.” 

“‘T wonder what you think Paris is like,’’ mused the aunt. 
“T suppose you think it’s all one wild razzle-dazzle—one 
delirious round of—of museums and picture-galleries.”’ 

“No, I don’t,’”’ said Betty rather shortly. 

“Tf you went you’d have to work.” 

“There’s no chance of my going.” 

“Then we’ll put the idea away and say no more about it. 
Get me my Continental Bradshaw out of my dressing-bag; 
I’m no use here. Nobody loves me, and I’ll go to Norway 
by the first omnibus to-morrow morning.” 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Advertising a lie makes it bigger. 

@ Every man has a world to conquer. 

@ Our Morocco diplomacy will be well tanned. 

@ Only the excellent wins; only the superlative endures. 


@ When a man’s success makes him unhappy he has 
failed. 


€ The cloven foot and the cloven breath belong to the same 
society. 


@ It is better to seek perfection in others than to fancy it 
in yourself. 


@ Modern life is best. When Homer nodded he couldn’t 
blame it on the proofreader. 


Food for Our Snobs 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD of late years has fallen 
down in worship of “‘good society.”” Mrs. Ward once 
wrote a book called Robert Elsmere, which had a great 
vogue—an honest if ponderous story about middle-class 
people who had trouble with their religion. Then followed 
David Grieve and other honest books about ordinary peo- 
ple. After a time, British aristocracy opened its doors to 
the successful novelist of the British middle-class. Then 
came Lady Rose’s Daughter and The Marriage of William 
Ashe, which are the novelist’s grateful response to the privi- 
lege of associating with dukes and duchesses. Some day 
these novels will be amusing because of their ingenuous 
snobbery. To-day they areimmensely popular in America. 
They are bought and read by American women who luxu- 
riate in the atmosphere of the best London society. Both 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Wharton feel the same insatiable 
instinct in the feminine breast, the instinct for fashionable 
life. 


‘**‘Beloved Employees” 


NCE a year or so sensible residents of large cities have 
their stomachs turned by a showy ball, kirmess or the 
like, ostensibly for charity, but really to give the local 
smart set an opportunity to parade its names and pictures 
at small expense in the complaisant newspapers. Yet 
the fashionables who get up these things think they are 
doing a good work. 

The New York Financial Chronicle, a perfectly sincere 
organ of high finance, learns that the executive committee 
of the New York Central has appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the subject of pensions for employees—an action, 
it observes, that “illustrates anew the kindly and enlight- 
ened interest which the controlling spirits in railroad affairs 
take in the welfare of their employees.’’ It adds: ‘‘The 
dominant interests in the Central have from the first 
provided with tender care for their employees,” in proof 
of which it points out that the late Cornelius Vanderbilt 
once gave $100,000 to establish a railroad branch of the 
Y.M.C. A., and that the libraries for Central workmen now 
contain 22,471 volumes. 
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Of course, the tender care which expresses itself in free 
libraries did not prevent the railroads generally from 
fighting the enforced introduction of automatic couplers 
to protect the lives and limbs of their beloved employees. 
Last year 278 railroad employees were killed and 3441 
injured in coupling accidents alone; other accidents, mostly 
preventable, raised the number of employees killed to 
3367 and of injured to 43,266. Perhaps the ratio is about 
four free books to each cripple. Although the various 
pension schemes are inspired by pure benevolence, in 
practice they generally work out as a sort of anti-strike 
insurance, the employees themselves paying most of the 
premiums. But undoubtedly the railroads agree with 
the Chronicle’s view that they are most enlightened and 
kindly employers. 

So much depends upon the point of view. The Steel 
Corporation was sincerely proud of its philanthropy in 
permitting its workmen to buy shares of the preferred stock 
at a price considerably above that at which they could 
have subsequently bought the same shares in the open 
market. George M. Pullman, who built model cottages 
for his operatives, was profoundly grieved when it was 
pointed out that he was paying the model-cottagers star- 
vation wages. Very, very few men are not good fellows— 
as they look at it. 


The Lost American Home 


AC Irish American (who was also, by the way, a 
great American boss) once suggested as a suitable 
motto for a party of tourists, ‘‘Anywhere but Here.” It 
might take the place for a national sentiment of the youth’s 
“‘Excelsior.’””’ As a people we are much’given to running 
about. Moving-day is a national joke. The well-to-do 
seem to build houses in order to live somewhere else. The 
flat hunter pursues a vanishing ideal. Friends in passage 
greet one another as they flit to California or Cuba or Alaska 
or Japan. Weare a country of vast hotels, homes for the 
day or week, resting-places in endless voyages. We have 
made travel first endurable, then comfortable, now luxuri- 
ous. Not only therich are restless: the comparatively poor 
make long journeys in the quest of pleasure, in the hope of 
betterment. The farmer from Dakota moves to Virginia. 
The old Virginian tries it out in Mexico or Colorado. Even 
the Italian immigrant goes home to winter in Calabria or 
Sicily. Our country is a moving ant-heap. 

The dangers of this sort of restless cosmopolitanism are 
easy tosee. The old word friend is exchanged for acquaint- 
ance. Nobody stays long enough in one spot to get roots 
far down. No village or town or city or block knows for 
long its dwellers. Children grow up without that sentiment 
which defies time for any home—a spot idealized out of all 
real proportion because known for many years. A modern 
child is often hard put to it to tell where he comesfrom. He 
is geographically experienced, but spiritually weakened 
through a long course of wanderings from flat to flat, house 
to house, city to city. 

Better a familiar and deep knowledge of any place than 
this superficial sliding across broad spaces. Man was made 
to grow in one environment, to sink his roots and tie himself 
to the soil that has nurtured him. Let us stay at home— 
for a while. 


Bill-MaKkers to the President 


NE can imagine the bewilderment of a diligent reader 
of the daily papers who considers the mass of proposed 
legislation that is ‘‘indorsed by the President,” “‘approved 
at the White House,” ‘heartily supported by Mr. Roose- 
velt,’’ and the like. Taking the indorsements at their 
face value, it would appear that the Executive must put in 
quite half his time studying and approving bills for all sorts 
of purposes. Of course he doesn’t. 

The innocent visitor to London wonders at the om- 
nivorous trading capacity of the royal family and the 
catholicity of the royal taste. Every third shopman is 
“hatter to the King,” “‘furrier to the King,” “‘pickle- 
maker to the King.” But the King no more wears the hats 
and eats the pickles than the President digests the bills. 
In England the loyal tradesman pays a certain fee and is 
then graciously permitted to represent himself as minister- 
ing to the royal needs in the boot, haberdashery, ham, tea 
or any other respectable line. Nearly everybody knows 
that it means nothing; but the pretention is some way 
pleasing to the British mind. Besides, it brings in an 
acceptable little revenue. 

We do it less systematically. The statesman with a bill 
providing that all life-preservers containing iron sinkers 
shall be painted black betakes himself to the White House 
and explains his measure, as best he can, in the two- 
minute interview vouchsafed him. ‘“‘That’s a good idea,” 
says the President, smiling, and passes to the next caller. 
Then the statesman hastens to the correspondent of the 
friendliest newspaper in his section, and such portion of 
the world as will listen is duly informed of the President’s 
indorsement. 

The process is rather cumbrous. As the fashion of 
having ‘‘a White House O.K.” seems to be growing, it 
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may, even at two minutes per approval, seriously encroac) 
upon the President’s time. Probably the English fe 
system would not be acceptable here; but there seems ni 
good reason why the indorsement should not be given b; 
a secretary with a rubber stamp. 


The Sanction of Type 


N EMINENT Southern editor has been enjoined fron 
praising and boosting himself in his own paper. Th 
complaining stockholder insinuates that the sheet har 
become a mere tail-piece to the editor’s political ambition 
and alleges that ‘‘any dreary drivel can find its way to th 
editorial page if only it begins, ‘I have read your brillian 
editorial,’ or, ‘Having heard your eloquent speech.’” J] 
is not for us to question the soundness of the court whic] 
issued the injunction; but if this is good law there is likel; 
to be a positively frightful slump in the newspaper busines 
in the United States. 

The drivel complained of is not dreary to the editor, bu 
so precious that many gentlemen in many towns will main 
tain organs of public opinion without hope of pecuniar) 
gain for the purpose of so driveling at themselves. Typ) 
is a strange thing; but its strangeness is most remarkabli 
in this: that men who have the strongest grounds fo 
believing to the contrary seem to become convinced thai 
they are wise, witty, learned and virtuous when they tel 
themselves so in print. 

There are plenty of ways in which a man may prove tha 
he is an egregious ass. Probably the most effective is t 
indulge in self-praise. But there seems to be a peryadin; 
idea that a man can prove himself a modest sage by de 
claring it in type. Many communities have leading citi 
zens who are called benevolent patriots in the newspape 
which they admittedly own, and sharks everywhere else 
Such a newspaper commonly changes nobody’s opinion— 
unlessit be that of the proprietor, who might have suspecte 
that the majority was right before he told himself to thi 
contrary on his own editorial page. Strange is type. 


How to Catch the Railroads 


ERHAPS the President is unfortunate in the title whiel 
has been popularly affixed to his propaganda for ex 
tending governmental control: over interstate carriers 
Some men who are earnest in their advocacy of his police} 
are frank enough to say that the real object is to preven 
rebating and like discriminations. If the Administratioi 
bill gets through the Senate in a tolerably unmutilatec 
condition—as now seems quite likely —that, probably, wil 
be its most important result. 

The bill, it is true, provides that when the Interstati 
Commerce Commission, upon investigating a specific com 
plaint, finds that a certain rate is unreasonable, it may pre 
scribe a reasonable maximum rate which shall go int 
effect after a given time —unless the railroad meantime get, 
an injunction, which it would most likely do. 

As an investigation by the Commission takes the form 0 
a court trial, with introduction of voluminous testimony 
arguments and the like, and as the railroads make nev 
freight schedules at the rate of several hundred a day, thi 
corrective process would, evidently, be very slow. 

But the bill also empowers the Commission to prescribi 
the form in which, alone, railroad accounts and records shal 
be kept, and provides that the books shall always be ope 
to Government agents. In short, it gives the Governmen 
the same powers of inspection with regard to railroad: 
which it now exercises with regard to national banks. Wit! 
the books thus open, rebating and other forms of diserim 
ination in rates would, no doubt, soon cease. The fact thai 
aroad had given one shipper a lower rate would be taken a: 
prima-tfacie evidence that that rate was.reasonable, and thi 
Commission could order it extended to all other shippers— 
which would be highly discouraging to rebating. The bil 
may secure this important result. Any further effects ar: 
problematical. 


Doddering Justice 


LOT of far-and-wide pickpockets, of rascals dropsica 
with plunder, were caught in the very act, caught s¢ 
completely that they simply had to confess. Forward 
stepped the officer of justice. ‘‘These fellows look guilty 
my fellow-citizens,’”’ said he. ‘‘But are we calm? Are we 
not heated from the chase? Are we not unduly excited by 
our losses? Yes, we are. So, fellow-citizens, let us not 
proceed against these men. Let us’release them. Let us 
wait until we are calm and they recover breath.” E 

‘If a common, every-day burglar i is caught i in a citizen’ 
bedroom, pockets full of swag, jimmy in hand, the quicker 
he is rushed off to the penitentiary the better everybody 
feels. 

But if, when the burglar’s mask is torn off, the featu . 
some slimy hypocrite who has been mocking his fellow-m' 
and trying to mock Almighty God for years are disclosed — 
why, then, let us be calm, let us do nothing but dodder um 
all the witnesses are dead and the evidence is ie 
and is undecipherable! 


Hy os now and then somebody pro- 
é 


_ toms’ receipts taken in at this gal- 
_ $7.17 insalaries and other expenses. 
_ ment paid $2:58 in expenses for 


_ each dollar of receipts; at Chat- 
_ tanooga, Tennessee, $11.76; at 
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‘poses to abolish the Senate. Logically, 
the proposal should go a step—a very 


gress. The Senate, one must regretfully confess, is not 
free from blemish; but it cannot be coerced as, about 


nine times out-of ten, the House can. It is rather the 


more honest body of the two. True,.some of its most 


_ puissant members are badly out of touch with the mys- 


terious thing called the people’s will. They represent 
certain combinations of regnant interests which, in 
their States, actually constitute the Government. The 
Senate must represent interests, popular or corporate, 
not States. The State, as a political division, has lost 
all meaning. It isamere husk. Itis dead. Nobody 
knows, except by consulting a map, where Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Tennessee or Mississippi begins 
orends. No State nowadays has a national political 
policy in any wise different from any other except as 
some dominant interest may shape it. Asa matter of 
course, the Senators’ sympathies and convictions are 
with those interests. The convictions, no doubt, are 
quite honest, too. They think the way to do it is tonour- 


_ ish the big interests and let them hand on the benefits to 


the people. As a matter of historical fact, it has always 
been done that way, and your Senator is a very great 


_ stickler for precedent. Whether his convictions are right or 


wrong, he stands for them and doesn’t sell them out for’ 
a post-office or a consulship. The spectacle of members 
of a great representative body giving up their expressed 
convictions because they fear they will lose their patronage, 
or injure their chances of preferment, can hardly be edify- 
ing to the thoughtful student of political morality. 

The Upper House is slow and generally obstructive; but 
deliberateness in law-making is by no means an unmixed 
evil. A year ago, when the subject was brought up, the 
Lower House passed the Administration’s railroad rate 
bill by a vote of 326 to seventeen—its popularity being 
evident. The Senate turned the subject over to the Elkins 
Committee, which gravely devoted the summer to hearings 
and investigations, thereby putting off action for a year. 
The purpose of this delay was to permit the Senate to find 
out whether the people really meant it; whether there was 
such a big, permanent, insistent popular demand for rate 
regulation that the success. of the Republican party would 
be imperiled by ignoring it. At this writing it looks 
decidedly as though the Senate were making up its mind in 
the affirmative, and that, accordingly, it will pass a bill 
substantially meeting the President’s views. The delay 
provoked much criticism. Nevertheless, if we always 


_ waited a year before making a law, the result, on the 


whole, might be to improve the system. ‘To have one 
deliberative House that really deliberates, even if it over- 
does it, is not intolerable. The President shows his own 
sense of the respective weight of the two Houses by giving 


as much of the patronage as possible to the Senate. 


Much hard feeling was engendered the other day be- 


~ eause the President appointed Senator Beveridge’s man 
surveyor of the port of Indianapolis, instead of Con- 


gressman Overstreet’s man. The duties of a surveyor of a 
portare carefully prescribed by law. They consist in report- 
ing the arrivals and cargoes of foreign ships and otherwise 
assisting the collector of the port in collecting customs’ 


_ duties. In the good port of Indianapolis these duties could 


not be described as onerous. The total amount of customs 
collected last year by the collector, the surveyor and four 
able subordinates was $157,119—say $130 per day per 
man. But from the Treasury Department’s point of view 
the thriving capital of Indiana is a model port: the receipts 
exceed the expenditures. 

The United States maintains ten ‘‘ports” for the collec- 


_ tion of customs which failed to collect a single dollar last 
_ year, and forty-one others, scattered over the country, the 


expenses of which largely exceed the total receipts. In 
Texas, Brownsville’s $40,131 estab- 
lishment succeeded in collecting 
_$5594—that is, every dollar of cus- 


lant port cost the Government 


At Burlington, Iowa, the Govern- 


‘Somers Point, New Jersey, $26.81; 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin, $14.23; at 
Grand Haven, Michigan, $1.44; at 
Astoria, Oregon, $1.03. Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina, takes the 

m, with total expenses of $1607 
and total receipts of five dollars, 
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costing the Government $321.40 for every dollar collected. 
But in half a dozen ports the average is a hundred dollars 
in expenses for each dollar received. The names above are 
taken at hazard, merely to show that about all parts of 
the country are favored with ‘‘ports” which exist only to 
give jobs to patriots. 

Imention this because from time to time somebody arises 
and declares that the operations of the Government ought 
to be put on a ‘“‘business” basis—meaning that the depart- 
ments ought to be conducted as efficiently and economically 
as a model private enterprise. The declaration is popular 
and is received with solemn approval. The President’s 
appointment, nearly a year ago, of the Keep Commission 
to investigate and improve departmental methods was 
hailed as bringing this desirable state well within view. 

The fact is, as everybody entitled to hold an opinion 
knows, that talk of running the Government on “‘ business 
principles” in this sense is all poppycock. It never has 
been and never will be run that way. Its constitution is 
essentially different. 

For example, Armour & Co. would not maintain branch 
houses whose expenses always largely exceeded their re- 
ceipts, as the Treasury Department does in this matter of 
maintaining ports for customs’ collections. Armour & Co. 
are not engaged in tickling local pride, or in providing pat- 
ronage for party leaders. From time to time the Secretary 
of the Treasury mildly points out that the department has 
alot of ports which cost more than they take in—and there 
the matter rests. Who would have the hardihood to wound 
the local pride of the excellent towns I have mentioned, and 
scores of others, by striking them from the lists of ports? 
And if anybody did have that hardness of heart, what good 
would it do when not only the Senators and Congressmen 
whose patronage is directly affected, but other Senators 
and Congressmen with patronage to protect, would stand 
by to prevent the affront? There are eighty-five ports 
whose expenses exceed twenty per cent. of their gross re- 
ceipts—a percentage which any private business would 
probably consider the limit. 

At Washington the Government employs 25,000 persons 
and spends for wages and supplies about $25,000,000 a 
year. No doubt a model private enterprise would produce 
corresponding results more cheaply. But the departments 
at Washington can never conform to model private practice. 
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Uncle Sam as a Business Man 
BY WILL PAYNE 


_ little steplet—further and include abolition of Con- 


It isn’t in their nature. The chief of the de- 

partment changes about once in four years. 

His immediate subordinates usually change 
with him. Thus the higher officesare always filled by 
men who know little of the business of the department. 
Suppose Armour & Co. or the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tried that system? 

The result is that the departments, for their every- 
day business, must be practically automatic, capable 
of running themselves. They are divided into many 
little units, each having its own special little function to 
perform. Exploring one of the huge Government piles, 
you find door after door, each duly labeled as such and 
such a “‘bureau”’ or ‘‘division.” In each a head clerk 
and his staff conduct that particular bit of work. In 
one modest office, lost in a great department building, 
sits ahead clerk at $1800 a year. One of his duties is to 
prepare the annual report of the department. At a 
certain time each year he takes the proofs of the report 
to the honorable secretary, who writes a little introduc- 
tion. If the secretary happened to be in Halifax, his 
report would be prepared in exactly the same way at 
just the same time. So with all the immense mass of 

everyday business. It runs itself. You cannot make any 
business automatic in this way without binding it up pretty 
stiffly in red tape and precedent. The Government depart- 
ments can never possibly have the elasticity of private 
business, or get the same results with the same expenditure. 
Some very palpable wastes, especially in the purchase of 
supplies, and in printing, can be corrected, and the work of 
the Keep Commission will doubtless result in such econo- 
mies. But to talk of making the departments as econom- 
ical and efficient as the best private establishments is to 
talk buncombe. 

The departments are not run for profit. Insome particu- 
lars they are run for polities. It costs about $7,000,000 a 
year to operate the Government printing-office. The out- 
put last year was’73,000,000 copies. It printed 22,000,000 
frank-envelopes for the use of Members of Congress, mostly 
to mail their speeches to delighted constituents. If you 
wish to make friends with a Member of Congress, tell him of 
some one to whom he can mail aspeech. Not all the public 
documents are givenaway. Somearesold. Receipts from 
such sales last year were $12;608—only six million and 
odd dollars below the expenditures. 

The Department of Agriculture has some useful func- 
tions, such as analyzing soils, inventing. fertilizers, and 
inspecting meat. Its most conspicuous activities, however, 
are making crop reports and disseminating agricultural 
literature. Some of the subjects, taken at hazard, on which 
it favored the rural population with learned pamphlets last 
year, are: The Angora Goat, Conformation of Beef and 
Dairy Cattle, Cow-peas, Dry Rot of Potatoes Due to Fusa- 
rium Oxysporum, Eggs and Their Uses as Food, A Form of 
Hog Cholera Not Due to Hog Cholera Bacillus, Report on 
an Enzootic Among Cattle Caused bya Bacillus of the Enter- 
itidis Group, Soft Rot of the Calla Lily, Takosis, a Conta- 
gious Disease of Goats, Usefulness of the American Toad. 
It issued more than 5000 pamphlets on these and like sub- 
jects, of which over 11,000,000 copies were printed and 
distributed. If you are interested, have your Congressman 
put you on the list. The expense is large. Perhaps if the 
agricultural brain could be weighed and measured annually 
and the expansion noted, the results would be found com- 
mensurate. The department has an appropriation of 
$290,000 for free seed distribution. Your Congressman 
will gladly put you on the list for this, too. 

Naturally, a good deal of the Government’s literary out- 
put is statistical. This brings up the painful subject of crop 
reports—which I mention merely to show the difficulty of 
coérdinating the work of the Government as the work of 
any well-managed private business would be coérdinated. 
The statistical bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
reports each year the acreage and yield of the principal 
crops. The census bureau 
made a report of the crops 
of 1899, based on an actual 
farm-to-farm enumeration. 
The census gave the wheat 
crop as 658,534,252 bushels; 
the department as 547,303,- 
846 bushels—a difference of 
111,230,406 bushels. The 
censusgave the wheat area as 
52,588,574 acres; the depart- 
ment as 44,592,516 acres—a 
difference of 7,996,058 acres. 
As to corn, the census report 
was larger than the depart- 
ment’s by 12,808,324 acres 
and 588,296,346 bushels. 
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True= Modeled 
REGALS 


There’s a lot of current shoe-talk being 
printed about “ true-modeled lasts.” 

And it can all be perfectly true and still 
be entirely meaningless — for what do 
you care about a true-modeled last unless 
that last is like your foot? 

Regal shoes are modeled to the exact 
lines of correct made-to-order style — but 
variety of shape and individuality of 
measurement are also provided for. Regals 
are true- modeled shoes, because they are 
modeled not merely to fit the average foot 

“ but to fit your foot, whether 
it’s average or not. Regal 
quarter sizes assure this. 


Get the 
Regal Style-Book 


It’s an authority on 
correct footwear, and 
it’s sent free! Regal 
stores are all over the 
country —but if you 
are uot in easy reach of 
one of them, the Style- 
Book will bring one to 
you. Tells you how 
to order by mail, and 
how to get fitted 
without taking 
chances of 

adissatis- 

Saction, 


DEXTER, $4 @ 


Style No.9 D13— 

A shoe that cannot be 

duplicated elsewhere for 

$6.00, Vamp made of Patent 
Leather with soft Matt Calf top. 
Style No. 9G 12—Same, except 


button style, 
$3.50 $4.00 
But to meet an insistent demand, we have 


usual. 
made up a number of special models at $4.00 per 
pair. All of the leathers and other materials in them 
are the est of the des¢ —and few genuine custom- 
made $12 shoes equal their handsome appearance, 


Seventy-five Regal 
Styles —and the reg- 
ular price is $3.50 as 


Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, 
anywhere in the United States and all points 
covered by the Parcels Post System, for 25 cents 
extra to cover delivery charges. 


102 REGAL STORES NOW 


38 New Ones this Season 


Regal Shoe Stores — Men’s 
Boston, Mass.— 113 Summer St., 169 Tremont St. 
New York— 165-167 B'way, Cor. Ann & Nassau, 


Duane & B'way, 785 B'way, 1211 B’way, 1341 B’way, 
166 W. 125th St., 507 8th Ave., 6th Ave. & 2ist St., 
150 E. 14th St. Brooklyn, N. ¥.—357 Fulton St., 
1003 B'way, 111 B'way, 466 Fifth Ave. Jersey City, 
N. J.— 66 Newark Ave. Phila., Pa.— 1218B Market 
St., 732 Chestnut St., 1224 Market St., S. E. Cor. 
8th & Race Sts. Newark, N. J.— 841 Brond St. 
Chicago, Ill.— 103 Dearborn St. St. Louis, Mo — 
618 Olive St. Detroit, Mich.— 122 Woodward Ave. 
Washington, D. C.—1003 Pennsylvania Ave. Cleve- 
land, 0.— 69 Euclid Ave. Louisville, Ky.— 346 W. 
Market St. San Francisco, Cal.— 820 Market St., 
17 O'Farrell St. St. Paul, Minn.— 382 Robert St, 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 212 Grand Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
— 429 Vine St. Providence, R. I.— 252 Westminster 
St. Atlanta, Ga.—6 Whitehall St Minneapolis, 
Minn.— 526 Nicollet Ave. Pittsburg, Pa.— 439 
Smithfield St. Buffalo, N. ¥.— 364 Main St. Balti- 
more, Md.—6 E. Baltimore St. London, Eng.— 
97 Cheapside. Utica, N. Y.—138 Genesee St. 
Nashville, Tenn.—515 Church St. Rochester, N. Y, 
— 40 E. Main St. New Orleans, La.— 631 Canal St. 
Syracuse, N, Y.— 364 S. Salina St. Kansas City, 
Mo.— 1019 Main St. Richmond, Va.— 611 E. Broad 
St. Oakland, Cal.— 22 San Pablo Ave. New Haven, 
Conn.— 878 Chapel St. Los Angeles, Cal.— 302 So. 
B'way. Denver, Col.— 528 16th St. Seattle, Wash. 
—1211 Second Ave. Mexico City. San Luis Potosi, 
Mex. Parra), Mex. Cananea, Mex. Savannah, 
Ga.— 118 Whittaker St. Guadalajara, Mex. Lynn, 
Mass. Norfolk, Va.—8 Granby St. Newport, R. I. 
—176 Thames St. Altoona, Pa.— 1124 1ith Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash — 11th & Commerce Sts. Panama, 
So, Am. Manila, P. I. Doilo, P. I. Taunton, 
Mass.—7 Main. Hartford, Conn.—65 Asylum St. 
E. Whitman, Mass.— opp. P.O. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
—12 S. Main St. Tampa, Fla.—714 Franklin. 
Birmingham, Ala. Haverhill, Mass.—97 Merri- 
mack St. Schenectady, N.Y. 


Regal Shoe Stores— Women’s 
Boston, Mass. — 109 Summer St., 169 Tremont St. 
New York, N. Y.—785 B'way, 1339 B'way, 166 W. 
125th St., 6th Ave. & 2ist St. Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
1003 B'way, 466 Fifth Ave. Newark, N. J.— 841 
Broad St. Phila., Pa.— 1218B Market St. Jersey 
City, N.J.—66 Newark Ave. Cleveland, 0.—69 
Euclid Ave. Minneapolis, Minn.—526 Nicollet 
Ave. St, Paul, Minn.— 382 Rolhert St. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—s820 Market St., 17 0’Farrell St. Buffalo, 
N. ¥.— 362 Main St. Providence, R. I.— 252 West- 
minster St. Baltimore, Md.—6 E. lialtimore St. 
Chicago, Ill.— 74 Washineton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
— 3645. Salina St. New Haven, Conn.— 878 Chapel 
St. Richmond, Va.—611 E. Broad St. Oakland, 
Cal.—22 San Pablo Ave. Los Angeles, Cal.— 302 
So, B'way. Denver, Col—528 16th St. Seattle, 
Wash.—i211 21 Ave. Mexico City. Savannah, 
Ga.—118 Whittaker St. Norfolk, Va—8 Granhy 
St. Newport, R. I.—176 Thames St. Altoona, Pa, 
— 1124 llth Ave. Tacoma, Wash.—1ith & Com- 
merce Sts. Panama, So. Am. Taunton, Mass — 
7 Main St. Monterey, Mex. E. Whitman, Mass. 
—opp. P.O, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—1i2 S. Main St. 
Tampa, Fla.— 714-16-18 Franklin St. Haverhill, 
Mass.—97 Merrimack St. 


Regal Shoe Co., Inc. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
Boston, Mass., 129 Summer Street 
Mail-Order Sub-Stations : 
Factory: East Whitman, Mass., Box 921. 
San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, 
Cor. lLawrence Lane, 


The Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


| million bushels. 


| thrift is not in favor. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The census report of the hay area 
was larger than that of the department’s 
by 20,362,704 acres. The discrepancies 
throughout may be modestly described as 
simply enormous. As every one knows, 
the Government crop reports are an im- 
portant factor in commerce. They enter 
into all sorts of business calculations. The 
census cost millions and is, of course, much 
more important to the business and politics 
—in a broad sense—of the country. But 
when the results of its farm-to-farm canvass, 
with over six million separate schedules, 
were published, its sister bureau over in 
the Agricultural Department absolutely 
refused to accept them. In the ensuing 
controversy strenuous efforts were made— 
apparently inspired by, or near to, the de- 
partment’s chief crop reporter—to discredit 
publicly the whole work of the census. The 
department never has accepted the census 
figures, although its general attitude con- 
cerning its crop reports has been-rather 
milder since it was shown that advance 
information of its reports on cotton got toa 
clique of speculators in New York, and the 
chief reporter resigned and betook himself 
to foreign parts, where, at this writing, a 
precarious state of health still keeps him. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to go 
into the methods of the two reports. The 
point is that here were two bureaus of the 
same Government, reporting at great ex- 
pense on a very important subject, coming 
to conclusions a mile apart, and one seeking 
to discredit the other. To-day Uncle Sam 
can only say to his children: ‘‘I have spent 
some millions trying to find out the size of 
the crop, but as my right hand says one 
thing and my left another, you must guess 


‘ which is right.” 


In all human probability, the census re- 
port is much nearer right. But the other 
Government bureau, working in the same 
field, does not accept it. This would not 
happen in a private business. 


When Figures Lie 


I have given the exact figures on both sides. 
No self-respecting statistician would do 
less in any case. Asa matter of fact, what 
the census bureau really thought after 
collecting its six million schedules was that 
the wheat crop of 1899 was about 650 mil- 
lion bushels, more or less; and what the 
Department of Agriculture thought was 
that it was in the neighborhood of 540 
But to state the facts 
in this bold manner would be _ highly 
unstatistical. 

One bureau must report exactly 658,534,- 
252 bushels; the other 547,303,846 bushels 
—although each knew perfectly well that 
the probable errancy in its estimates 
amounted to at least ten to twenty million 
bushels. But for statistical purposes there 
is nothing like being exact to the last digit, 
even when you know that the sum is merely 
an approximation. 

The Government departments do not 
and never can match the best private prac- 
tice, because there is not and cannot be any 
such concentration and permanency of 
management. On the whole, I believe the 
operation of the departments is nearly as 
efficient and economical as it ever can be. 
No doubt the Keep Commission will help 
it some; but the essential difference from 
a private business cannot change. Wages 
paid to the 17,000 clerks and whatnot at 
Washington, who receive $900 a year and 


. upward, average about twenty per cent. 


higher than is paid for similar service 
elsewhere. But the conditions of employ- 
ment are different. For employees up to 
$1800 a year it is practically a life job now; 
and the Benjamin Franklin philosophy of 
All the savings banks 
in Washington show aggregate deposits 
of only three million dollars, whereas 
Detroit, a city of about the same size, has 
one bank with $7,500,000 savings deposits; 
Minneapolis, not so large, has one with 
$12,000,000; Cleveland, a little larger, one 
with $46,000,000. Perhaps nothing better 
illustrates the different atmospheres which 
surround Government and private employ- 
ment. There is the tragic side. Many 
of these improvident employees are past 
eighty; hundreds are past seventy. The 
oldest employee of the Treasury died the 
other day, upward of ninety. 

In all the older departments you will 
find the graybeards—striving to conceal 
time’s ravages, hiding the hand that will 
tremble, pretending they can see and hear 
first-rate. 

A private business would throw them 
out. The Government cannot. 
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Pleasing Writing Papers 


HERE is nothing so good to look 
upon as a sheet of really good 
writing paper. We make all our own 
papers and give to them an attractive 
texture, pleasing shades and all those 
little touches which make a fine look- 
ing, aristocratic paper. See samples 
of them at your store, or if not, send 
to us, and you will know just what 
we mean. For the name of a dealer 
who does not carry Eaton- Hurlbut’ 
Papers we will send a proper desk 
book, “The Gentle Art of Letter 
Writing,” also samples of our cele- 
brated Highland Linen, Twotone 
Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPER CO. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Will be devoted entirely to the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 


It will contain 20,000 descriptions and over 1,000 attractive illustrations of 
articles appropriate for the wear and use of children of all ages. MOTHERS — 
WILL FIND IT A GREAT HELP whether purchasing by mail or over the counter. — 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES —NO AGENTS. 


60-62 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 
2 PLANNING A HOME? «a y 


Cars | = 


Devoted to 
Pears’ Soap makes white 


Planning, Building and 
Decorating, 


A 64-page Monthly. Beautifully 
illustrated with large engraving 
cuts of Modern Houses. Inte 
rior views. Full of practical sug 

gestions forthe home builder. — 
Our new 192-page book — 
“Practical House Decora- 


eae 


= % - 4 tion ’’— written by experienced 
hands, gives clear skin decorators; profusely Minstrated 
2 with anterior Mat and exam 

ples of wall decorations. : 

and imparts freshness to This house is one of 150 50 Off A four months 
shown in the year with c CF trial subscription 


with 3 late copies given for 50 
This offer will place in your 
hands at once a large number of attractive house plans. 
“*KEITH’S”’ The Magazine of 
Established in 1899. Moderate Cost Homes 
$1.00. SPECIAL—A year’s subscription io 

to ‘“ Keith’s’’ and above book $2.00. 7? 
MAX L, KEITH, 941 Lumber Ex., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


floor plans and estimates. 


the complexion. 
A cake of Pears’ is a 
cake of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes. 


pring Suits 
@ oi 84 0825 ok 


Fashion Book and Samples FREE 


Don’t be worried with shopping for 
materials, dressmaking disappointments 
and tiresome personal fittings. 
leave all your dressmaking 
\. troubles tous. After we have 
filled your first order you can 
appreciate what we save 
you in the way of time, 
money and annoyance. 

A request brings our 
Fashion Book, and with it 
samples from our stock of 
over 450 clilferent varieties 
of the choicest materials. 

With the aid of our Fash- 
ion Book and Samples, you 
can choose style and material 
with more certainty of satis- 
faction than if you bought 
at home. 

We know positively that 
we can fit you as we have 
thousands of others —thou- 
sands who mail us_ their 
orders year after year. What 
we have done for them we 
can do for you. 

We GUARANTEE to Fit 
' You and Give You Entire 
: ;. Satisfaction or Refund 
ame & 4 \S Your Money. 
4 q pag ‘i Our Spring Fashion 
ae iia Fides Book Illustrates : 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . * . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS ¢ . $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS. . : ° . $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cottonand Linen) . $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . : . $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS . . . . . $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS . . . . é $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS ° . $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘‘Pony’’ Walking 
Suits, Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns, 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. 8., which means a big saving to you. 


to any part of the U. S. our new 
We Send Fr ee Spring Book of New York Fashions, 


showing the latest styles and containing simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly ; also alarge assortment 
of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est’d 1% Years. 


Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


No. 457 x us 3 
WOMEN’S $1.00 = 


MEN’S $1.25 
Delivered 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion 
tread. Ideal for the bed- 
toom. Weight 2 ounces. 

Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red. 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 38, 
showing many new styles, 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 


The new 


cat-imperting LHermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag” 
Gives an even, long-continued, comforting heat at the right 


temperature. 

It is mace of the very best para rubber and 
ts permanently filled with Thermatite,a 
composition that stores heat. You boil the 
haga few minutes, when convenient; you use 
it at once or weeks afterward; when you 
want the heat simply take the stopper out 
and replace it, and the bag will become hot 
in a minute and stay hot for hours. 

No getting up at night; no annoyance 
to others. 

In a word, the Thermalite Rag is the 
most comforting and convenient article 
that a little money can buy. 

John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ There will bea 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes. No.2 (2-quartsize) $2, 

Heat is Life. 

Sold by all leading druggists. Write for free descriptive book. 
(HE THERMALITE COMPANY, 162 Elm St., New York City 
k 308 St. James Street, Montreal. 


‘Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 
some blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. $ 

Ost-paid. We will send our new illustrated } 
talog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., 
aining hundreds of tricks, accessories, 


ete, absolutely WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 


214 Witmark Building, N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


Of Every-Day Science 


SAVE THE OYSTER JUICE —A DomEsTIC 
ECONOMY AND A COMMERCIAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


ES of thousands of gallons of oyster 
Juice are thrown away every year in 
this country—a most remarkable circum- 
stance, when it is considered that this 
fluid, if concentrated and put up in cans 
like clam juice, would afford a nourishing 
and delicious food, desirable for table use 
and particularly suitable for invalids. 

Some day an enterprising manufacturer 
will take hold of the idea and utilize it in a 
commercial way. Meanwhile, any house- 
wife can put up concentrated oyster juice 
on her own account, if she chooses. All 
that she needs to do is to strain it through 
cheesecloth in order to free it from im- 
purities, boil it down to the requisite 
density, and put it up hot in crockery jars 
that have been previously sterilized by 
boiling them. 

Put up in this way, a fluid with a 
delicious oyster flavor, which could be 
used as soup, would be available at all 
seasons, inasmuch as, if properly prepared, 
it would last indefinitely without deterio- 
ration. Nothing could possibly be more 
digestible or more wholesome. As a food 
product, it would doubtless rival the clam 
Juice which is now put up for market on a 
large scale in cans and jars. A curious use 
of clam juice, by the way, is made by topers, 
who find that a cupful of it enables them 
to drink more liquor without showing the 
effects than they otherwise could. 


THE TURNCOAT BUTTERFLY—HE 
CHANGES HIS CoLor To Suit His 
CHANGED SURROUNDINGS. 


ee Brazil, from the granite quarries 


of the district of Santos, comes the 
report of a newly-discovered butterfly. 
The wings of this insect so exactly match 
the color of freshly-cut granite that, at 
rest on the rock, it is practically invisible. 
Moreover, its instinct leads it always to 
alight on the surface which it matches, 
never on a weathered or moss-grown rock, 
against which it would easily be seen. 
Thus the butterflies are able to elude their 
numerous enemies. 

Of course, this sort of protective color- 
ation is common enough among insects. 
We have in the United States scores of 
species that match very accurately tree- 
bark or green leaves or bright flowers. The 
remarkable thing about this case is that 
the Santos quarries have been worked 
for only about two hundred years. The 
adaptation of the butterfly to the color of 
quarried rock and the instinct to use this 
resemblance for concealment have both 
appeared within this short period: a strik- 
ing illustration of the speed with which 
Nature can work when she tries. 


SHAVE YOUR BEARD — UNLESS, OF 
CouRSE, YOU HAVE No OBJECTION TO 
BEING BALD. 


F YOU do not want to be bald, refrain 

from growing a beard. 

It is a simple recipe for keeping your hair 
which a physician of eminence offers. His 
theory is that men who are bald owe their 
affliction most often to the wearing of 
beards. 

He does not pretend to say why this 
should be so, but merely directs the notice 
of any observant person to the fact that 
nearly every man who rejoices in a luxuriant 
growth of whiskers has a deficiency of hair 
on the top of hishead. On the other hand, 
most clean-shaven men possess good heads 
of hair. 

Many men who are clean-shaven in ear- 
lier life permit their beards to grow when 
they have reached middle age. In conse- 
quence (if the theory of the physician 
quoted be correct), the hair begins to fall 
off the tops of their heads. It is a fatal 
mistake. The frequent and regular use of a 
razor is the best insurance against baldness. 

It would seem, says this physician, as if 
Nature could provide for the support and 
nourishment of only a certain amount of 
hair. If a beard is grown, the crop on the 
scalp suffers. 


asim 


‘sacar! 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


We have just had printed a limited edition of this oil portrait masterpiece by Mr. Carl J. 
Blenner. ‘I'he illustration suggests the wonderful character and sweetness of the original paint- 
ing but cannot suggest the rare coloring, depth and modeling, brought out in our reproduction. 


While they last we will send one of these reproductions suitable for framing, 21x 30 inches, 
printed in 12 colors, with a minimum of advertising matter, to anyone sending us 25 Cents, 
simply to remind you of the American Lady and American Gentleman Shoes. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY ST. LOUIS 


The Shortest Route by 450 Miles to 


Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle to Yokohama and the 


Great Northern Steamship Company 


is the only line of mammoth twin-screw steamers that sail over this route. 


The 28,000 


nw Dakota and Minnesota ten: 


are the largest and most luxurious Trans-Pacific liners afloat. The Parlor 
Suites are elegant and luxurious with appointments equal to the most 
palatial hotel. Every cabin is a handsomely furnished outside room, 
located amidships. 
These sister ships are run in connection with the two great Trans- 
Continental lines, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways. 
For passage reservations and illustrated oriental folder, address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 
413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 
303 Carlton Building, 210 Commercial Building, St. Louis 
836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


H. G. MeMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S. W., London 
W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle March 12th. 
S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle April 29th. 
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WHAT MAKES THINGS 
GROW? 


HAT makes a chicken grow from ian 
Egg, tell me that? 
What makes a big Fish grow from 
a tiny Roe cell half the size of a pea? 

What makes a burly head of Wheat,.on a 
three-foot straw, shoot up from a little Seed- 
heart when buried in the ground? 

The answer is P/osphorus / 

It is Phosphorus that makes things grow. 

Dr. Atkinson, of Edinburgh, on page 284 
of his world-known book, says: “Wherever 
Growth is most active, there most Phosphorus 
is found.” 

And Buchner says ““Without Phosphorus 
there is no Thought.” 

Because, Phosphorusis whatthe Brain uses 
up in Thinking. 

* * * 


Well, Phosphorus , as you'can-see, prac- 
tically Life itself, rea_y to absorb into Brain, 
Bone, and Muscle. 

But it must reach us in ood, not in 
Medicine, 

Because, Drug-Store Phosphorus goes 
right through the body without being absorbed 
and digested in the same way as Vegetable 
Phosphorus would have been, 

Now the richest, readiest, and cheapest, 
Phosphorus for Human use is found in the 
living Wheat-Germ or Seed-Centre, 

That part of Wheat corresponds with ‘the 
Yolk of Egg, or the Roe of Fish, or the Brain 
of Calf, or the Thymus Gland. 

It is the Life-principle of Wheat and the 
most wonderful rebuilder of Nerve and Brain 
you know of. 

* ak 


And this Germ or “Brain of Wheat” is 
what you get, ready to eat after five minutes 
cooking, in RALSTON HEALTH FOOD. 

When you open the package you can 
plainly see thousands of tiny a/monud-colored 
grains, round and unbroken, in the contents. 

These stand out bolder than the rest of the 
Food when cooked. 

They may then be seen as little golden 
brown spots in the Food. 

These are the true Wheat-hearts, or Seed- 
germs of Wheat. 

And these Germs of Wheat are full of the 
Vegetable Phosphorus that makes Children 
grow like magic and develop Strong Mentality. 

They are what make Nerve-worn people 
whole again,— calm, composed, and restful. 

They are what supply new Mind:Power 
by providing to the Brain all the Phosphorus 
it can use in heavy Vhinking without exhaus- 
tion of the Nerve Cells. 


* * * 


They make good the defectsin o¢ier Foods 
that /ac& Phosphorus, and that rebuild only 
Bone and Muscle while starving the Nerves 
and Brain. 

Remember you can see these Wheat- 
Ifearts or Phosphoric-Germs in every package 
of Ralston -Health Food, so that yon can 
absolutely £vow that you are getting what 
you are promised. 

But you can’t see them in any other Cereal 
Food. Why ? 

Now, cook Ralston carefully, when you 
get it, according to the directions on the pack- 
age. Five minutes cooking will do. 

And every 2 lb. package expands into four- 
teen pounds of delicious cereal when itis cooked 
—14 pounds for 15 cents. 

That’s less than a fifth of a cent per plate. 

Your grocer keeps it. 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, Portland, Ore., Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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RALSTON 
HEALTH 
FOOD 


OUR PLAN OF 
Banking by Mail 
At 4% Interest 


is free from technicalities of every descrip- 
tion and brings a safe and profitable 
Send for 


investment to your very door. 
Booklet “P” describing our system of 
Mail Accounts. 


Peoples Savings Bank 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


Capital and 
Surplus 
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Paul Orleneff 
A Famous Russian Exile 


OR. almost a year now the Russian actor, 
Paul Orleneff, has been the most pic- 
turesque and romantic figure in the theat- 
rical life of New York, and perhaps the most 
unfortunate. Repeatedly arrested and im- 
prisoned in Moscow for presenting on the 
stage scenes and ideas hateful to the autoc- 
racy, he was at last driven into exile for 
producing The Chosen People, a play on the 
Jewish question. His company voluntarily 
shared his exile, and together they came to 
America. An interesting feature of the case 
is that of the entire company only one mem- 
ber, Madame Nesimoff, the leading lady,who 
in private life is the wife of Orleneff, is of 
Jewish origin. 

Although speaking a foreign and un- 
known language, the exiles were immedi- 
ately recognized as artists of consummate 
ability in the modern realistic school, and, 
after presenting their repertory in uptown 
theatres, established themselves in the 
heart of the colony of Russian Jews in the 
Bowery. Their troubles now seemed to be 
over; but in reality they had just begun. 
Owing to the continuance of Jewish massa- 
cres in Russia, the Ghetto was repeatedly 
plunged into the deepest mourning, with 
the result that the performances were most 
scantily attended. It is said, too, that the 
terms of the lease of their little theatre on 
Third Street were on the order of the sweat 
shop. In a few months they found them- 
selves in debt to the extent of six thousand 
dollars. 

Meantime, however, it had become a fad 
for intelligent playgoers from uptown to 
make pilgrimages to see the exiles in the 
Bowery; and when the extent of their mis- 
fortunes became known a number of the 
most distinguished social and intellectual 
leaders, including Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Astor and Edith Wharton, organized a 
series of matinées for their benefit. Charles 
Frohman contributed one of the best of his 
Broadway theatres. Almost instantly the 
Russian exiles became the fashion of the 
hour. For the sake of an object-lesson in 
acting, Mr. Ben Greet took his entire com- 

any of Elizabethan players on a flying trip 

rom Princeton to New York, returning for 
an evening performance of Macbeth. Peo- 
ple who had scarcely heard of Ibsen, and to 
whom Dostievski and Checkoff were names 
unknown, flocked to the performances and 
raved over the ability of the actors. Their 
facial expression, it was said, was so illumi- 
nating that the elect could tell what the play 
was all about without understanding a word 
that was spoken. 

‘When M. Orleneff was entertained at The 
Players, enthusiastic members related that 
his face was so expressive that it was possi- 
ble to follow not only what he was feeling — 
as is the case with any good actor—but what 
he was thinking. The skeptical were in- 
clined to smile; but even they had to ac- 
knowledge that the performances were on 
the level with the most accomplished acting 
on the Continent, and far above the best 
achievements of the American stage. 

At. present the indications are that the 
Russian exiles will be relieved of the load of 
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Copyright 1906, by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


HE important thing to know about a rain coat is— 4 


Who made it? 


Our label’s in ours; it stands for 


all you’re looking for. 


All-wool, rainproof ‘fabrics; correct style, perfect fit, hand-tailoring. 
Send six.cents for our Spring Style Book. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago 


The Mallory 
Cravenette Hat 


A Rain-Proof Fur Felt Hat 


Made of the highest grades of 
MALLORY fur felt. 

Rendered rain-proof by the cele- 
brated Priestley Cravenette process. 

Never looks ‘“‘slouchy.” 

Rain will not spot, streak or fade it. 

An every-day or rainy-weather hat. 

Three grades — $3, $3.50 and $4. 

If you are unable to secure a 
MALLORY CRAVENETTE HAT at 
your hatter, order direct from factory. 

Specify size, color and grade, 
also your weight and height. 

Every hat guaranteed. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Danbury, Conn. 


e e We want men whoarenow 
Extin uishers selling Bire Extinguishers 
or who wish to take up this 

\ class of work, to write us 

for our splendid proposition. As the result of only four weeks’ work, 
one of our agents made $340, another made $270, still another $230. 


Nevermyss Fire Extinguisher Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Boston 


Good Clothes Makers © 


New York i | 


AND 


e ° 
Safety—Convenience—Profit 

This Company is strong, conservative, 
aggressive and during the 11 years of 
its history it has never lost a dollar of 
all the money entrusted to it. 
Its system involves no red tape— 
Deposits may be made or money. with- 
drawn, at any time, without notice— 
Accounts of $5 and upward are accepted 
and five per cent. interest is paid for 
every day the money is in bank, 
Nothing could besafer—nothing more 
secure— 
Write today for Booklet.and full particulars— 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. | 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


£295. 


If You Earn Less 


I can HELP your Salary or Income by 
teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 
ligent advertising. il 
My System of Instruction by Mail 
the only one in existence that has the 
hearty endorsement of the great ex 
and _publishers,.and I am anxious to: 
my prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever given ins 
the history of correspondence instruction, at 
if you are interested. 1 will show you 
how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


Geo, H, Powell, 27 Metropolitan Annex, N, 


Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 


The daily and nightly in-door comfort 
of a perfect out-door June day is in- 
sured to family and guests by warming 
the house with 


NNERICAN x [DEAL 


The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot water 
heat will move in that direction. Circulation of heat 
through piping and hollow radiators is positive and abso- 
lute—quickened by any extra weather demands. 


IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from the 
fuel and AMERICAN Radiators distribute the heat exactly 
where inost needed—no chill allways, no cold corners, 
no Arctic drafts at windows — just perennial Jume through- 
out. More simple and easy to run than a parlor stove. 


Severe Winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to “fire up" 
thenew. Made in all sizes — for cottages, houses, stores, 
churches, all buildings—farm or city. Catalogs free. 
Write us today kind of building you wish to heat. 


Our Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 28 CHICAGO 
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Ivers ® Pond 
PIANOS 


“PRINCESS GRAND 


The Princess is 
a little Grand 
with tone volume 
and case dimen- 
sions nicely 
adapted to the 
ordinary parlor 
or living room, 
hitherto too 
small to accom- 
modate a real 
grand. The quality of tone, the light and 
responsive action touch are indescribably de- 
lightful, so entrancing that one cannot let it 
alone. We cannot tell you more about it here 
—but will mail catalogue and literature if you 
request. Ifnodealersells Ivers & Pond Pianos 
in your vicinity we can supply you with the 
Princess Grand from Boston and can assure 
you that the price and payment terms are 
within your reach. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
103 Boylston Street, Boston 


Bppliea “A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 


for. = A muscle maker—strengthens spine, back, 
? shoulders, Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


juvenile 
Glascock’s Racer 


autos. 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can’t upset nor 
stop on dead center, Rubber tired 
and finished in colors, 

Bw Light, strong. Eu- 

Wy dorsed by physicians, 

s < Buy of your dealer if 
possible,.or direct, if he 
No hasn't GLASCOCK'S RACER. 
“Dead Center" Illustrated catalogue FREE, 


Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 Factory Street, Muncie, Indiana 


Patent . 
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debt, but whether they will make for them- 
selves a permanent place either in the Bow- 
ery or on Broadway is an open question. 
This much has been determined, however, 
that our stage has much to learn from that 
of Europe, and that there is a large public 
of wealth and intelligence eager to patronize 
the best there is in the art of the theatre. 


Success and a Flatiron 


LARA BLOODGOOD’S interest in her 
profession is so intense and minute as to 
make her the despair of stage managers and 
fellow-actors, and a subject of no little 
amusement among her friends. Last sum- 
mer, during the rehearsals of Shaw’s Man 
and Superman, she went to a department 
store with Miss Fay Davis, of the same 
company, to buy one of those flatirons that 
are heated by attaching them to the electric- 
light fixture. Mrs. Bloodgood examined 
the flatiron minutely in all its details, and 
then, turning to Miss Davis, remarked with 
animation: 

“Do you really think it will be a success?” 

“Why, of course,’”’ Miss Davis answered. 
My cousin has had one for over a year, and 
it has always worked beautifully.” 

Mrs. Bloodgood looked puzzled a mo- 
ment, and then explained that she had been 
thinking of the play. She has a strong 
sense of humor, and tells the story upon 
herself. But she adds that she would rather 
be as she is than one of those members of her 
profession who are always saying that they 
forget they are actors as soon as they have 
left the theatre. And it is true that such 
actors are not always recognized as such 
when they are on the stage. 


Theatrical Paper 


lie success of a play on what is known 
as the Road is supposed to depend to a 
considerable extent upon its prosperity on 
Broadway, and none of the arts of the man- 
ager is so delicate as that of eking out its 
run there with a good showing in the house. 
The man in the box-office does much by 
giving seats in the parquet for gallery prices 
and then scattering the audience over as 
much of the auditorium as possible. When 
playgoers find the baleony empty, they may 
make a pretty sure guess as to the reason. 

Sometimes it is hard to get even enough 
people to scatter. The first resort is to 
those who advertise in the program—a 
device which, if used in moderation, tends 
to make advertising popular. It is when 
this is exhausted that the chief difficulty 
arises. The deadheads must not be drawn 
from the general public, for this would cut 
off possible buyers, and, what is worse, give 
away the fact that the play was in distress. 
For a long time the managers sent tickets 
to the department stores, with the stipu- 
lation that they should be given out as if a 
gratuity from the employers. 

Latterly the managers have taken to 
sending the tickets to the fashionable shops 
on Fifth Avenue—the employees in which 
are supposed to be better mannered and 
better dressed—with the stipulation that 
the salesmen and saleswomen should wear 
the clothes in which they did business. 
But here, too, there was a stumbling-block. 
The victims rebelled against being sent to 
“rotten”’ shows, saying that their evenings 
were their own to do what they wanted. 
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construction for 1906 far surpasses the best work 

previously put into any motor cars, American or European. 

We tell all about it in our special illustrated booklets, ‘‘ Columbia 

Chrome Nickel Steel,” ‘Fashioning a Crank Shaft,’ ‘Transmission, Etc.,’’ and 
“Consistent Differences.’’ Each of these booklets will be found intensely interesting 
by all who follow the latest advances in automobile building. Mailed on application, 


The new Columbia Gasoline Models are: 


18 h. p.; two opposed 
cylinders; shaft drive; seats 
five persons. Price 


Mark XLIV-2 
$1,750 


24-28 h. p.; four vertical 
cylinders; shaft drive; seats 
five. Price, Standard $3,000 ' 
Limousine $4,000 


Mark XLVI 


40-45 h. p.; four ver- 
tical cylinders; double chain 
drive; seats five, with extra 
drop seats for two. 

Prices, Standard 

With Victoria, Limousine 
or Landaulet Body, $5,000 to $5,500 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages 
aud Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


Mark XLVII 
$4,500 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan 

Ave. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. Washington: Washington I. V. 

‘Transportation Co., L5thSt.andOhio Ave. Paris: A. Bianchi, 29 Ave.dela Grande Armée. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


At ALL SPEEDS 


The WARNER AUTO=METER will 
last a lifetime. It’s as sensitive as 
a compass and as solid as a rock. 
It will withstand any shock that your 
car will stand without the slightest 
injury and without affecting its 


AN accurate speed and distance 
indicator is quite as necessary 
on your Automobile as a watch is in 
your pocket. 

Furthermore it must be absolutely 
dependable under all conditions of 


THE AUTO-METER 


heat, cold or position. Otherwise, a speed 
indicator is not worth the space it occupies. 

Isn’t that so? 

You can always depend on the Warner 
Auto-Meter, whether you go slow or fast, 
whether the road is rough or smooth, hilly 

or flat. 

It’s the only indicator which is always abso- 
lutely infallible at speeds under ten miles per hour. 

It’s the only indicator which gives correct 
readings in any position, no matter what the 
angle of your car, 

It’s the only indicator you can read with cer- 

tainty because the dial changes with the speed alone, 
and is uninfluenced by the jar of the car. 
The Warner Auto-Meter has all these exclusive good 
points — because it is the on/y speed indicator which is 
actuated by the same fixed unchangeable Magnetism 
which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable and depend- 
able FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can successfully use magnetism to deter- 
mine the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the oulv 
positive aud sure way, because there is only just one way 
that magnetism can successfully be used for this purpose 
and we have patented that way. 


accuracy in the slightest degree. 
That’s why we can sell the Auto- 
Meter ona 


Ten Years Guarantee 


and will gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by acci- 
dent) if the Magnet (the HEART of 
the instrument) is more than 7-70 of 
7% incorrect after zo vears use. 

We will gladly tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument if you will 
write us, and at the same time will 
send you something every motorist 
will prize —our 


Free Book —‘‘Auto Pointers ’’ 
Write for particulars TO-DAY— don’t 
put it off. 

The Warner Instrument Co. 
101 Roosevelt Street, Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class 
dealers and at most Garages.) 


to Front Wheel. 


<_—<“<< 
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Judge an Overcoat 


Most men buy clothing according 
to their fancy and the price-mark. 
No shoddy clothing could be sold if 
the wearer knew values as the 
maker does. 

Our book tells of workmanship, 
construction and materials for all 
kinds of Men’s Overcoats—tells 
more about overcoats than many 
clothing salesmen know. 

There is no book like it. We Pies 
offer it free of cost for the name and eau 
address of your clothier. 

It will insure satisfaction and ie 
money-saving in your next purchase. Figgm 


Fifty years' approval of our product by the 
best-gualified judges — the trade clothing buy- 
ers — have enabled us to build up the largest, 
miost modern factory equipment and the great- 
est organization that makes clothes. Weown 
and operate two great buildings with a floor 
space equal to half a dozen city blocks, guar- 
anteeing absolute freedom from the usual in- 
human, unsanitary “‘sweat-shop"’ work. The 
constant expert supervision thus secured results 


in an unusually high grade of workmanship 
well worth your investigation. Our book tells 
all about it. Send your clothier’s name and 
address and we will mail the book — free. 


Remember, we will see 
that you can get a KENYON 
Coat wherever you live 
C. KENYON CO., Wholesale Salesrooms 
33 Union Square, New York 


Address mail to Main Offices 
758 to 768 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These garments 
bear the label 


IO. enyan Gompony 
Makers SE 
NEW YORK 


Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain Coats 
for Women show new and dainty types. 
Write and say what price you wish to pay. 
We will send samples and illustrations and 
show you how to purchase. $10 to $30. £ 

»  s 
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The Oriole Go-Basket 


The Automatic Nurse 
Makes straight-backed children 


Possesses superior advantages 
peculiar to itself. In addition, 
takes the place of Go-Cart, 
Folding Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper, Bassinet, and is an 
improvement on each. Useful 
from birth to three years. Light 
and strong. Saves from $5 
to $20 on baby’s needs, 
Read these extracts from 
Unsolicited Testimonials : 
“ Baby loves to sleep in it."" 
E. iE. KAUFMAN, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
““T would not take $100 for 
mine,"’ Mrs. NELLIE 
COCKRELL, St. Louis, Mo. 
“ Baby cries for it every time he sees it."’ 

Mrs. C. F. MCNEILL, Fern Hill, Wash. 

““T consider it as necessary as Baby's clothes."" 
MRS. FRANK SPROULS, Denison, Texas. 


Write to-day for FREE booklet. Tells how to secure an 
Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


WITHROW MEG. CO., obtcthM STREET 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid 


ready to carry. 


Ready to Wheel. 
Changed in an instant 


x Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns, choice 
9x6 ft. $3.25 colorings. Woven in 


9x7Th¢ ft. 3.75 


one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
9x 9 ft. 4.25 | rable than high-priced | 
9x10% ft, 4.75] carpets. Soldto you §& 
9x12ft. 5.25] directatoneprofit. 5 
9x15ft. 6.25 | Money refundedif 

2 2 not satisfactory. = 


New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa, | 


THE SATURDAY 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


“Lil Feller” 
I 
When the weary winter ends, 
Li? feller, 
With the daisies we'll be friends, 
Li?’ feller ! 
There'll be birds on every bough 
Where no bird is singin’ now— 
We'll be happy anyhow, 
Li! feller! 


a, 

Heaven is dreamin’ in your face, 

Lil feller ; 
Angels for your kisses race, 

Li? feller! 
Here they come—a watch to keep 
Where yov’re smilin’ in your sleep — 
They’re a-lovin’ you a heap, 

Li! feller ! 


III 

In the gardens o’ the Spring, 

Li! feller, 
Soon the rose-sweet winds shall sing, 

LiT feller! 
Every flower that feels the fall 
Of the dew your name shall call— 
You, the sweetest rose of all, 

LiT feller! 

— Frank L. Stanton. 


Shameful Waste 


s OST every one who goes to Niagara 
Falls,” remarked a prominent New 

York club-man, ‘‘hears some absurd, ridic- 
ulous and inept remark there. You stand 
and gaze at the falls, profoundly moved, 
unspeakably impressed, and then, all of a 
sudden, something fatuous is said, and the 
effect of all that grandeur is dissipated. 

“The day I first saw Niagara, a man 
touched my arm as I looked up at those 
white waters. I turned to the man. He 
had the silly and vacuous smile of the con- 
firmed joker. 

““*Tt seems a shame,’ he said, ‘to see all 
this going to waste.’ 

““*What are you?’ I asked—‘an elec- 
trical engineer?’ 

*“*No,’ he answered, ‘a milkman.’ ”’ 


A Literary Career 


She wrote a verse when she was eight ; 

When she was twelve she wrote a story ; 
At seventeen she tempted fate 

With several melodramas gory. 
Two novels came at twenty-one. 

The foolish publishers all spurned them. 
Said she, with no intent to pun: 

“Yvestuff to burn.” Andsoshe burned them. 

—Sam S. Stinson. 


Learning 


HE new cook was helping her mistress | 


to prepare dinner. All went well until 
the macaroni for the pudding was brought 
out. The cook glowed with surprise as she 
beheld the long white sticks. But when 
they were carefully placed in water she gave 
a choking gasp. 

“Did you say, missus?’’ she said, in an 
awed voice, ‘‘that you are goin’ to make 
puddin’ out of that?” 

“Yes, Jane,’’ was the reply, ‘‘that is 
what [intend todo. Have you never seen 
macaroni cooked before?”’ 

“No, ma’am,”’ answered the cook, ‘‘I 
ain’t. The last place I was at we always 
used them things to light the gas with.” 


Society and the Actor 


pee often complain of how 
badly our actors appear in the char- 
acter of gentlemen and gentlewomen, but 
only the artistic stage manager realizes how 
much better they sometimes seem than 
they are. One playwright, who must be 
nameless, tells this story about a popular 
society actress who, for pity’s sake, will not 
be named. He had _ been struggling all 
day to make her walk correctly, sit cor- 
rectly and, hardest of all, to talk correctly, 
without hurting her feelings, and was 
resting from his labors and his despair when 
she called him up on the telephone. She 
had lately bought a house, completely 
furnished, from a man who was known to 
fame as a dealer in hardware, one of the 
items in the purchase being what she called 
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look shallow, but you 
a Niagara penstock. 


A Pool 


A pool is a financial aquarium with a removable bottom. 
It is usually stocked with gold fish and suckers. Do not 
mistake it for a natatorium and attempt a plunge; it may 


will think that you have dived down 


You may be pretty keen, but remember that edge isn’t the 
only requisite fora clean shave. If it were, Williams’ Shaving 


Soap would never have been invented. 
No matter how sharp the razor, 
you must have the thick, creamy, 
antiseptic lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap to soften and support the beard 
and soothe the face. 
Insist upon Williams’ Shaving Soap 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet 


Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., Sold Everywhere. 


Send 4c. in stamps 
for Williams’ Shaving 
Stick (Trial Size) 
enough for 50 shaves. 


The 
| J. B. Williams Co. 


Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


Good Points in the 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 


We Send It Free 


Modern Methods in Finance 


Modern Methods in Bookkeeping 


son who will send name and address. 


The finest dentifrice is helpless without me 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts— cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


| SmithPremier 
Fifth Point: The single 
scale on the Smith Premier 
|| typewritershows just where 
| the type will strike next— 
1 no calculation necessary — 
H no possible uncertainty. 


© Tue Smith PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Point: 
Complete 
Keyboard. 
Second 
Point: 
Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon. 
Third 
Point: 
Quiet 
Carriage 
Fourth 
Point: 
Removable 
Platen, 


Modern Methods—a snappy, aggressive monthly 
magazine— gives the up-to-date authorities on 


Modern Methods in Manufacturing 
Modern Methods in Merchandising 
Modern Methods in Salesmanship 

Will be sent free for three months to every per- 


Modern Methods Pub. Co., 88 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
172 Sweeney Street 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


are made to home buyers who 


Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 


2e* 
1899 


Youths’ 25c. Children’ 


0,000 
Yearly, 


This is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
Rounds. Itis a delightful, attractive, big paying, 
healthful business. Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
work. Just the business for the man who has 
some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
pearing and easiest running Merry-Go-Rounds 
manufactured. They are simple in construction 
and require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 
ate. If you want to get into a money-making 
business, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 


us interest and part of principal ea 
month, which is in turn reinvested. 
We are able to pay 5% per year ong 
savings accounts. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your money is with us. 
Compounded semi-annually, or re-f 
mitted by check if preferred. Estab. 12 

years. Under New York Banking Dept. 
f supervision. Particulars and endorse- J 
ments of prominent clergymen, busi- § 
ness and professional men on request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. ff 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York} 


5 By mail or at dealers. Sesud for our. 
booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.'' FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mi 


for 10 years or more, is greater thanB 
6% simple. Interest on mortgages, § 
bonds and imost other investments, : 
is neyer compounded. Our loans 


applied to 


CHANDELIERS 


Picture Frames, Lamps, Plate 
Racks, Andirons, etc., produces the 
new and popular black wrought 
iron finish. Beautiful effect at 
small cost. A 15c. can (at all paint 
dealers) contains suffcient to 
cover many articles. 

Write today for color card show- 
ing 13 colors, and _ instructive 
booklet describing the many uses 
for JAP-A-LAC. 


Address 

Dept. S. G. 

E 850 Rockefeller Bide. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tf your dealer does not 
keep JAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and 
10 cents to cover cost 
of mailing, and we 
will send a FREE 
Sample (quarter pint 
can), to any point in 
the United States. 


TO FILL 


The Original and Only Genuine 


CONKLIN 


Self=Filling Pen 


Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 
instant use. It is simple, convenient, efli- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 
by the presser bar uncer the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the feed channels at the point. 

The quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 

ink from being forced outagain. Feeds 

regularly until the last drop of ink in 

reservoir is used. Always responds 

without kick or balk. Cleans itself as 
easily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 

If_your dealer does not handle the ‘pee 
CONKLIN PEN, let us make you our Special 
Ofer to Fi ‘onntain Pen Users. Full infor- 
mation, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


_THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. ie 
Toledo, Ohio : 


93 Reade St., New York. 

1652 Curtis Sty Denver. 

414 Market St., San Francisco. 
American Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe 
Lane, Fleet St., L ondon, Biles 
Eng. Rae, Munn & Gilbert, 47 
Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate GBS get loose, make your gums sore or give 
you bad breath? Are your gums slirunken 
or changed so that you think you need a 
new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet's Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly cure the trou- 
ble. It makes the gums conform, or drop, 
into the old ill-fitting plate, making it 
better than a new one. Antiseptic, too, 
destroying germ life, keeping the mouth 

sweet, cool and clean. 50¢ and $1.00a 
is box by mail—dollar box hold- 
ing three times amount of 50c 
box. Money back. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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_ “the Tompkins collection of bric-A-braw,” 


and had long been anxious to have her 
author admire it. 

“TI thought I might tempt you to-night,” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ We are having supper on a 
chafing-dish, and, you know, my husband 
is a famous chafe-feur!”” 


““Like the Wolf on the Fold’”’ 


aT AM not doing so well as I expected out 
here,’’ wrote a man from Los Angeles 
toa New York friend. ‘‘I have a door-mat 
with ‘WELCOME’ on it. This morning I 
examined it and found that the procession 
of my creditors has worn out the ‘L,’ so now 


it reads: 
“*“WE COME’ ” 


Love by the Cloch 


At 8 Pp. M., while Pa and Ma 
Helped entertain with Sis, 
Both John and May in distant seats 
Were—far— apart — like — this. 
At 9 P.M. as Pa withdrew 
And sought his room upstairs ; 
At 10 p. M. Mamma decamped, 
And then, ye gods! what bliss! 
Those lovers sat till nearly one 
Aboutascloseasthis. 
— Randolph Morney. 


A Distinction or a Difference 


CONGRESSIONAL Committee went 
to Portland, Oregon, to assist in the 
opening of the Exposition on June first last. 
There was a parade in the morning, in 
which all the visiting statesmen rode in car- 
riages. The local committee brought the 
carriages around to the Portland Hotel. 
The scheme was to have two Senators or 
Representatives and two local men in each 
carriage. 

After the Vice-President and his party 
had been sent away, a Portland notable, 
who was acting as majordomo, came into 
the lobby of the hotel, where the statesmen 
were waiting, and bawled: 

“Two Congressmen and two gentlemen, 
please!” 


NaC.O.Ad«O-E 
RED LEAD 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“Yes; there it is,” and I pointed to the 


document lying on my desk. ‘‘And now 
one word, please. When did you last see 
Mr. Lawton? He’s our agent, you know, 
and you must have met him in connection 
with this matter. When Sefior Garlicho 
arrived he brought us a letter from him.” 

Onativia’s lips curled slightly as he 
recognized the hidden meaning of the 
inquiry, but his expression never changed. 

“Thave neverseen him. If IhadI should 
not have wasted my time in getting a letter 
from him or from anybody else. As to 
Sefior Garlicho, his time has expired; he 
has not asked for its renewal, and so far as 
this deal is concerned he does not count. I 
am here, as I told you, to keep the affair 
alive. I would have come sooner, but I 
have been away from the city of San Juan 
for months. Most of us who have opinions 
of our own have been away from San Juan 
—some for years. San Juan has not 
been a healthy place for men who believe 
in Paramba.”’ 

“And do you?”’ 

“Absolutely. So do thousands of our 
citizens.” 

“You don’t seem to agree with Sefior 
Garlicho, then. He thought your former 
president, Paramba, atyrant. As for Presi- 
dent Alvarez, he looked upon him-as the 
savior of his country.” 

The lips-had full play now, the smile of 
contempt wrinkling up to his eyelids. 

“Savior of his country! Savior of his 
pocket! Pardon me; I am not here to dis- 
cuss the politics of our people. Is this your 
estimate?’’ And he reached over and 
picked it from my desk. ‘‘Ah, yes: forty 
thousand dollars for the ironwork; one 
bundred and twenty thousand for the erec- 
tion on the Lobo Reef; one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars in all. Thank you.” 
Here he tucked the paper in his pocket and 
rose from his seat. ‘Yo ou will hear from me 
in a month, perhaps earlier. Good-day.”’ 
And he waddled out. 


The return of the Tampico six weeks later 
brought another South American consign- 
ment. This was a roll of plans concealed in 
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Triumph 
in | 


Sugar 


— 


Sold only in 5 Ib. Sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN |S PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR? 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD... 


_ BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


manuracturer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize, 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, Ic. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE — Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Factory-to-Family Dealin 


Only $3.25 Express 
Prepaid for a Short 
Time to Introduce. 


We want every community to 

realize the advantages of using 

Ann Arbor Gasoline Vapor Lamps. 

We will, for a limited time, send on 

receipt of $3.25 our Model 52 lamp, as 

shown in the cut, in brass or oxidized 

copper, prepaid to any part of theU.S. 

Give full 100 candle power light at cost 

of less than 3c. per hour. Every lamp 

guaranteed. If not satisfactory return after 

30 days’ use, and we will refund your money. 

‘We mean exactly this. References, Dun or 

Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send for com- 

plete catalog. 

SUPERIOR MFG, COMPANY 

275 Second Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 


6 Saves Money 


1D} aS the last thirty years Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing has saved 


money for several million families —it can for you. 
Every few weeks you can use $10.00 worth of 


a dealer’s profits and expenses. 


It isn’t necessary to pay 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, 


any selection from over 100 home needs. 


alone costs $10.00 in any store. 


for $10.00, just twice what any storekeeper can afford to give. 


You get, in addition, a Premium that 
Or you may have $20.00 worth of Products 


Direct dealing 


makes our offers possible, and our customers realize the increased buying value 
that $10.00 has when wisely used in our unique and perfect organization. 


A 57-Piece Breakfast Service FREE with $10.00 worth of Larkin. Products.’ The first Old 
Willow Ware made in America—an exact reproduction of the original Old Willow 
decoration in rich Dark Blue, under the glaze and very durable. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION — THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Your money will be promptly returned if any Product or Premium is unsatisfactory 


after 30 Days’ Tnial. 


Larkin Premiums give comfort and pleasure everywhere. 


Larkin Products are recognized as of highest quality. Each Food Product meets «O” , at 


the requirements of the strictest Pure Food Laws. 
largest manufacturers of Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes. 

Mail coupon today, and learn to save money by the Larkin Idea and oe 

: . : furnish your home without cost. Over & 
900 Premiums to choose from. Premiums to choose from. 
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have never q 
used it you 2 
have missed — 
one of the 
good things 
of life. es 


DELICIOUS 


~ sansevne 

| Different from any | Des- : ; 
sert. you have ever — 
eaten. - oo 


‘Six Fruit Flavors: ORANGE, 
LEMON, RASPBERRY, STRAW- 
BERRY, CHOCOLATE & CHERRY. 

10 cents per package. 

Stir contents of one package 
into a pint of boiling water. 
That’s all. When cool it will 
be ready to eat. All Grocers 
sellit. = ie 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 

‘Approved by Pure Food Commis- 

_sioners. See ee pee us 


New Recipe Book with col- 
ored illustrations, Free. Z 


‘The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 


Dependable life 

insurance ex- 

tending to age 75 
and 


An Annuity thereafter 
throughout life of $50 


for each $1000 of insur- 
ance. carried. 


All for less than the ordinary 
life rate—example: age 35, 
$25.53 reduced by surplus. 

Rates for all ages, specimen 
policy, full information upon 
request. 

Original with and issued 
only by the policyholders’ 
company. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia 
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a tin case—the identical package which 
Mawkum had handed the “ Bunch of Dried 
Garlic’’ months before, together with a doc- 
ument stamped, restamped and stamped 
again, containing an order in due form, 
signed ‘‘Carlos Onativia,”’ for a lighthouse 
to be erected on the “‘ Garra de Lobo”’—this 
last was in red ink—with shipping direc- 
tions, ete., ete. 

With it came the clerk of the bankers 
(he had the case under his arm), a reputable 
concern within a stone’s throw of my office, 
who signed the contract and paid the first 
installment. 

Then followed the erection of the iron- 
work in the Brooklyn yard; its inspection 
by the engineer appointed by the bankers; 
its dismemberment and final coat of red lead 
—each tie-rod and beam red as sticks of 
sealing-wax—its delivery, properly packed, 
aboard a sailing vessel bound for San Juan, 
and the payment of the last installment. 

This closed the transaction, so far as we 
were concerned. 


A year passed —two of them, in fact—dur- 
ing which time no news of any kind reached 
us of the lighthouse. Mawkum kept the 
sun-print of the elevation tacked on the wall 
over his desk to show our clients the wide 


range of our business, and I would now and | 


then try to translate the newspapers which 
Lawton sent by every mail. These would 
generally refer to the dissatisfaction felt by 
many of the Moccadorians over the present 
government, one editorial, as near as I 
could make out, going so far as to hint that 
a secret movement was on foot to oust the 
“Usurper”’ Alvarez and restore the old gov- 
ernmentunder Paramba. No reference was 
ever made to the lighthouse. We knew, of 
course, that it had arrived, for the freight 
had been paid: this we learned from the 
brokers who shipped it; but whether it was 
still in storage at San Juan or was flashing 
red and white—a credit to Onativia’s en- 
ergy and a godsend to incoming shipping — 
was still a mystery. 

Mawkum would often laugh whenever 
Garlicho’s or Onativia’s name was men- 
tioned, and once ina while we would discuss 
the difficulties they must have encountered 
in the erection of the structure in the open 
sea. One part of the transaction we could 
never understand, and that was why Gar- 
licho had allowed the matter to lapse if the 
lighthouse was needed so badly, and what 
were his reasons for sending Onativia to re- 
new the negotiations instead of coming 
himself. 

All doubts on this and every other point 
were set at rest one fine morning by the 
arrival of a sunburned gentleman with 
gray side-whiskers, a man J had not seen for 
years. 

“Why, Lawton!” I cried, grasping his 
hand. ‘This is a surprise. Came by the 
Tampico, did you? Oh, but I am glad to 
see you! Here, draw upachair. But stop 
—not a word until I ask you some questions 
about that lighthouse.” 

The genial Scotchman broke out into a 
loud laugh. 

“Don’t laugh! Listen!” I said to him. 
“Tell me, why didn’t Garlicho go on with 
the work, and what do you know about 
Onativia?”’ 

Lawton leaned back in his chair and 
closed one eye in merriment. 

“Garlicho did not go on with the work, 
my dear friend, because he was breaking 
stone in the streets of San Juan with a ball 
and chain around his ankle. When Par- 
amba came back to power he was tried for 
high treason and condemned to beshot. He 
saved his neck by turning over the light- 
house papers to Onativia. As to Carlos 
Onativia, heisa product of the soil. Started 
life as a coolie boss in a copper mine, became 
manager and owner, built the bridge over 
the Quitos River and the railroad up the 
Andes; is the brightest man in Moccador 
and the brains of the Paramba Government. 
One pert of his duty is to keep the people 
satisfied, and he does it every single time; 
another is to divide with Paramba every 
dollar he makes.”’ 

“And the lighthouse!” I interrupted 
“TIsitup? You must have passed it on your 
way out of the harbor.” 

“Up? _ Yes, and lighted every night —up 
in the public garden in San Juan among the 
palms and bananas. The people eat ice 
cream on the first platform and the band 
plays Sundays in the baleony under the 
boat davits. The people are wild about it— 
especially the women. It was the last coat 
of red lead that did it.” 

And again the office rang with Lawton’s 
laugh. 


Razor business of the world. 


It's the safest safety razorin history. Every- 
body becomes an expert barber with the first 
shave —7t’s impossible to cut the face. 


“ Ever-Ready ”’ blades are guaranteed to the 
limit —they are the keenest, finest tempered and 
easiest shaving of all razor blades. The blades 
can be STROPPED like the ordinary razor, and 
will last for years —that is something that isn’t 
possible in any $5.00 razor made. For those de- 
sirous of doing away with rehoning and re- 
sharpening, we will exchange seven new blades 
Sor seven dull ones and 25¢. 


It’s $5.0Safety” 


The Seven-bladed ‘‘Ever-Ready’’ has revolutionized the Safety 
Making and selling innovations have 
made the $5.00 ‘‘ Safety’’ of yesterday a dollar razor today. We’ve dared 
to fix a retail price that meant a ‘‘square deal.’’ ‘‘Ever-Ready’’ Safety 
Razor Sets are complete at $1.00. Seven perfect blades—a nickel 
silver safety frame and stropping handle, all compact in a handsome box. 


THE AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 301 Broadway, New York 
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Seven Blades — 
Frame — Handles 
Fancy Box — 
Complete 


$1.00 


“Ever-Ready” Razors are by no means an 
experiment. We have manufactured Safety 
Razors under other brands during the past 21 
years and the “‘ Ever-Ready”’ is the best that 
skilled workmanship and experience can pro- 
duceatany price. ‘‘ Ever-Ready’’ Seven-bladed 
dollar razors are now on sale in thousands of 
CUTLERY, HARDWARE, JEWELRY and 
DEPARTMENT STORES throughout the world. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell them it is because 
he’s profit-greedy. If you have the least diffi- 
culty in purchasing, send to us direct (one dollar) 
and you willreceive your set, prepaid. Doit now. 


The Development of the SMITH & WESSON revolver. 


Watch for next month’s Picture 
“THE MAN WITH THE PERCUSSION LOCK.” 


REVOLVERS | 


The Man with a Flint Lock 


did mighty deeds of courage with it. Not the least 
of these was to use the weapon at all as it frequently 
exploded. 


The Man with a SMITH & WESSON | 


is half victorious before trouble starts. Even an | 
old SMITH & WESSON is more sure than a new 
ordinary revolver. 

Time does not impair our perfect materials and |] 
perfect workmanship, tested with the realization | 
that /i/e depends upon thoroughness of construction. 


The SMITH & WESSON .32 and .38 5-shot Hammer- 
less safety revolvers are made with automatic shell ex- 
tractor, rebounding lock and patent safety attachment. 
They are especially valuable because they cannot be 
exploded unless the safety lever is pressed naturally as 
the trigger is pulled and the two parts act in unison. 
They are about % oz. heavier than the double action 
models of the same caliber—and are one of our hand- 
somest and most reliable models. Over 250,000 of these 
hammerless safety revolvers have been sold — without 
one single reported accident. The Bicycle revolver 
(.32 caliber) has every advantage of our safety hammer- 
less revolver, and is especially light and convenient. } 
ALL SMITH & Ournew booklet, ‘* The Revolv- | 
WESSON revoly- er,’’ illustrates and describes 
ers have this each model in detail and gives 
© } Monogram tradle- instructions for Target Shooting 
mark stampedon by an expert. The most inter- 
the frame. None esting revolver catalogue pub- 
others are genuine. lished. Free on request. 


SMITH & WESSON 


35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, 114 Second St., San Francisco. 


Wear Longest 
Because the patented back distrib- 
utes every pull, removing strain and 
stretch from the webbing. 

Because cords and webbing arefresh, 
strong and perfectly put together. 
Because they are “‘ Made for Serv- 
ice.” 


short men. 


pulling. 


Comfort.”’ 


direct. 50c. and $1.00. 


TYPEWRITERS 3 

iW Ss Ceveedl hieds ill: MAKES 
All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 

Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Give Perfect Comfort 
Because they are adjustable, and 
made in different lengths for tall and 


Because they move —they “give and 
take” with every motion, instead of 


Because they were “Designed for 


Read the Guarantee Ticket on every pair. If your dealer 
cannot or will not unhesitatingly sell you the President, order 
Sold Everywhere. 


The C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO, 551 Main St., SHIRLEY, MA 


3 to 8 Can Play. Path Home 


| 

! 

a 
Easy to Leara RAFFLE 2. | 
Play it twenty times and if it is not the best game you have ever 
seen, your money back without question. | 

Order of your dealer or send 50c. to us for complete set. : q 

& 


The Holt, Folger, Howard Co., 79th St. and Lowe Ave., 


 Beech-Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


he bacon that made the brand famous for its 
wurity, attractive appearance and entire free- 
lomfromall preservatives, is more thana food, 
tisa dainty flavor, an appetizing garnish. 


Beech - Nut 
Sliced Beef 


3 “dried beef’’ that is different. It is called 
jliced Beef to distinguish it from the ordinary, 
joorer kind. Sliced in large, thin slices from 
he finest grained beef, packed in a vacuum 
u the famous Beech-Nut air-tight glass jars 
yith absolutely no preservative whatever, 
t has a peculiar, delicious flavor, which once 
asted is never forgotten. 


Beech - Nut 
Conserves 


ike Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon and Beech-Nut 
iliced Beef, are guaranteed by the trade-mark 
o be made of only the best materials in the 
leanest way. ‘‘Beech-Nut’’ means the 
iatural flavor — kept anywhere, any time. 


Beech-Nut Booklet, edited by Janet McKenzie Hill, illustrated 
| colors, shows nine ways of cooking bacon, six ways of cooking 
eef, together with some illustrations of Conserves. This booklet 
ill be mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp, and your grocer’s name. 
All good grocers, butchers and provision men sell Beech-Nut 
roducts. If you cannot get them we will send 24 medium assorted 

» express prepaid east of Chicago and north of Richmond, 
4.00; other points east of the Mississippi, $4.50; west of the 
lississippi, $5.00. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
4 Beech-Nut Street, Canajoharie, N.Y. 
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_ Fabrics or garments sold 
as “CRAVENETTES” 

without this trade-mark are 
frauds and imitations. The 

dealers that offer them 
tender themselves liable 
to a law suit for injunction 
and damages. 


_ Write for interesting 
_ booklet— FREE. 


__B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


_ Manufacturers of Black Dress'Goods, Mohairs, 
D Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 


11-73 GRAND ST. NEW YORK 


you STAMMER 


‘Trial lesson explaining methods for *‘ home cure”’ 
sent FREE.. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO, A. LEWIS, 110 AdelaideSt., Detroit, Mich. 


—= PATENTS that PROTECT =| 
amps 


= 
ir3 booksfor Fnventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts,st 


R.S. & A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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THE HUMOR OF 
THE PRAIRIES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


just as the agent had finally pulled up 
and asked his customer to come and look 
at the lots. The Hasterner watched the 
other vehicle, which passed by for half a 
mile or so toward Emporia, before it in 
turn pulled up and the driver got out and 
began to hunt around in the grass. 

“What’s that fellow doing?” asked the 
customer from Emporia, curiously. ‘And 
who is he, anyway?” 

“Him? Why, that’s Brown, of Wichita.” 

“Wichita?” 

“Yes. You see, the: two towns are only 
a hundred miles or so apart, and sometimes 
the additions overlap. But I’ve got nothing 
to do with that low down cowcamp, Wichita 
—I’m selling lots in Emporia!” 

Another old story, which may or may not 
have had a Western origin, deals with two 
cowpunchers of the triggery land of Wyom- 
ing. One was visiting the other, and aftera 
long talk over old times, the host accom- 
panied his guest a part of the way home. 
At length, at a little creek, they turned to 


part. 

“Well, Bill,” said the host, ‘‘I suppose we 
ought to take a shot at each other, for the 
sake of old times, and just to show there 
ain’t no coldness.” 

“Sure,”’ said Bill; and as they separated 
at the creek they wheeled and fired. 

“Hit you any?’’ asked the host of his 
friend. 

“Nope,” was the answer, ‘‘only busted 
my saddle-horn. How about you?” 

‘““You done better. You broke my arm. 
Well, so-long, Bill.” 

“So-long, friend,” called back Bill; and 
so they trotted on, each humming a tune. 

The stage-driver who explained the pres- 
ence of an axe in his coach by saying that he 
kept it for the purpose of knocking crippled 
passengers in the head in ease of accident, is 
another instance of this same sort of grim- 
ness; and yet better is the story, impossible 
anywhere but in the West, of the disap- 
pointed sexton who dug a grave for a man 
who got well, and had to put the grave up at 
a raftle. 

Profanity is only exaggeration in one 
form; and as the West produced abundant 
exaggeration, it was no less noted for its 
instinctive and fluent profanity. Itseemed 
in the air, born of the wide horizon, and 
lurid as it was at times, it was in its purest 
form unpremeditated and, indeed, uncon- 
scious. Two old-timers:who met at Seattle 
not long ago were talking about the good old 
days together, it developing that both had 
been among the earliest Gentiles to move 
into the Mormon stronghold at Salt Lake 
City, where they became joint laborers in 
the cause of civilization as they themselves 
saw it. 

“Do you remember that ——. 
Sunday-school we-all started, Jim?” asked 
one of the pioneers. ‘‘Say, I was thinkin’ 
of that Sunday-sechool just the other 
day.’’ 

ip bri tithes it? I should say I did,” 
answered his friend. ‘‘How we used to 
march them kids .right down the 
middle of the street, us with rifles on each 
side, to see, by , that no 
Mormon kep’ our- kids from gettin’ 
a fair chance at salvation, just as good as 
any Mormon.” 

They were earnest, but not consciously 
either sacrilegious or profane; and thestory 
is true verbatim. 


’ 


Where a Man was a Man 


There is a wide difference between Western 
humor, with its mockery, its exuberance, its 
exaggeration, its suddenness of contrast, 
and much humor about the West, that of the 
comic-paper sort, which deals with Three-+ 
fingered Dick, Alkali Ikeandthelike. This 
is the same attitude which isassumed by the 
professionally funny papers toward the 
“Reuben’” of the rural districts, who in 
actual fact is perhaps the superior of the 
fun-maker. There is superciliousness in 
this, and of superciliousness the West was 
always free. Its wit might be crude and 
broad, but was not apt to hurt, and it im- 
plied no such thing as rank or caste, for in 
the West one man was as good as another, 
“and. a little better.”’ If the native humor 
of the old West lacked refinement, it also 
lacked thecruelty that goes with refinement. 
It was a humor above all things big, catholic 
andhuman. Themanfromanother section 


_ device that the highest priced Car in the world 


Model K 


Economy 
on “Up-Keep” 


OMELY, but expressive—that English 
motoring term “ Up-keep.”” 
“ Maintenance’? would mean the 
same thing with twice as many letters. 
“Up-keep’’— that’s the cussing phase of 
every Motorist’s experience. 
_ That’s where the so-called “Cheap Car” 
hits its Owner hardest. 


— Like buying a badly-built house, at a bar- 
gain, which needs more repairs the very first 
year than the difference in price between it and 
a well-built house would have been. 


— Or, like buying an unfinished house, at a 
price that costs half as much more to finish, after 
supposed completion, than it would have cost to 
finish it properly when in the original Builder’s 
hands, 

Beware of the unfinished Cheap Car!—which 
has to be rebuilt by the Owner from month to 
mouth in Repairs and ‘‘ Up-keep.’’ 


* * * 


The Winton Model K costs $2,500 when you 
first buy it. 

But you’re through buying it when you've 
paid that first $2,500 cost, for it — 

Because, it is a fully-finished Car,— made of 
critically tested materials and workmanship, the 
best that money cau buy. 

It is, moreover, fully-equipped when you get 
delivery of it, fully-tested, and warranted to 
“make-good” on every claim put forward by its 
makers for it. 

It has every labor-saving, attention-saving, 
fuel-saving, lubrication-saving, aud mind-resting 


system of Lubrication that shoots the oil to 
each bearing, in the exact quantity needed for 
each revolution, at the exact time it is needed, 


This lubrication system does not depend 
on any mere gravity, pressure, or other sight 
feed action, known to fail under the very con- 
ditions where lubrication is. most needed,—viz,, 
hill-climbing, cold weather, or choking up of 
the oil-leads, 

It shoots the oil to each bearing with such 
force -that delivery would be made equally well, 
and equally sure, if the engine was turned 
upside down, the oil frozen, and the Motorist 
asleep. 

Moreover, there is not an ounce of oil 
wasted in a season’s running by the new Model 
K System. 


The same is true of the new Compensa- 
ting Carburetor, which gives the maximum 
amount of Power for every pint of Gasoline 
consumed, 

And, —as to Repairs — 


There should not be a dollar’s outlay for 
Winton Model) K Repairs the first year, with 
reasonably, good. management. 


Our book,, “The Motor Car Dissected’ — 
explains why, in detail. Copy free on request. 


* * * 


The Winton Model K has: 
— 30 Horse Power, or better. 


—4 Cylinder Vertical Motor, which is self- 
starting from the Seat without ‘ Cranking.’ 


— Anti-jar, Cone-contact, transmission. 


— Wiuton-Twin-springs that automatically 
adjust themselves to light loads or heavy loads, 


should have. 
Every carload of metal received at the 
Winton shops has been thoroughly fested, on and save half the wear on Tires. 
the powerful Riehle Testing Machine, for flaws, —Big 34-inch Tires on Artillery Wheels. 
strength, and absolute dependability, before : aa : 
a pound of that metal has. been accepted for — Most accessible of all mechanism, 
use in the construction of Winton Model K Cars. — Magnificent Carriage body, with superb 
Every bearing has been made of diamond- _—upholstering and dashing style. 
hard steel, ground to a mirror-like smoothness, Price, $2,500—on comparison it will he 
and tested for absolute roundness, by the Cali- found equal to the best $3,500 Car on the 
pers, to the thousandth part of an inch. market this year. 
Then. this perfect-running mechanism has, The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M., 
for its long-life, aud preservation, an infallible Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WOOLEN HINTS 


shake well, Di 
perature, and t 
SOFT without shrinking. — 


70 Fifth Ave. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New Yor 


Positions:in public and private schouls:and: colleges procured for 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particulars, 


Telegraphy—The Road 


to Success. Be a telegraph oper- 


ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. We 
teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 


page booklet—FREE, Tuition and 
gS 


: expenses low—students earn board 
e < 3 
x= 


Publish a Magazine of Your Own 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated mattenand handsome colored 
cover monthly. You add local reading and advertising. Hand+ 
| some profit, Particulars and samples for postage (6 cents), 


Brooks Pub. Co., 4th and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


if desired. We pay railroad fare. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34 years.) 
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The Hats of Late 


st Vogue for Every 


Face, Figure and Fancy 


GUARANTEED 


On the “Money-Back” Basis 


1802 


To give better all- 
around hat satisfac- 
tion than comes with 
hats offered at nearly 
twice the $3 price. 
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or another land might not always appreciate 
this. The great English traveler, Burton, 
passed through the trans-Missouri at a time 
when there really was a West, and he had at 
his hand opportunity for a chronicle which 
would be of infinite value to-day, but he 
lost it all, and was himself only ill-natured 
and churlish, where everybody else was 
grim and cynical over the hard life which the 
West then entailed upon all. His jests 
about the country are no reflection of the 
humor of the land, and show the educated 
cad. There were all about him men with 
one-tenth his money and none of his educa- 
tion who were far gamer and better fellows 
than himself. 

. As a matter of fact, in order to segregate 
and to understand the native product of the 
prairies, we should not read books written 
with intent either to describe or to mock 
the West. The best showing of Western 
humoris the day-to-day showing given inthe 
humorous columns of the daily press of the 
West. My evening paper to-day, comment- 
ing on the life-insurance investigation in 
the East, says: “‘George W. Perkins belongs 
to what may be known as the help-yourself 
or cafeteria school of finance.”” A militia 
officer at a banquet says: ‘‘ Theodore Roose- 
velt came back from Cuba with a brilliant 
reputation. I came back with a brilliant 
uniform.’’ It was a Western paper also 
which years ago first printed the well-known 
comment on George Washington’s feat of 
throwing a silver dollar across the Potomac 
River. ‘‘Of course he could—money went 
farther in those days.”’ You cannot pick 
up a good Western daily without running at 
random across some instance of native wit 
worth having and sometimes worth saving; 
and the product would not be so large if 
there were not something of spontaneous 
guality in the soil producing it. Thus 
Carruth, of Dakota, begins to write of straw- 
berry picnics in midwinter in the balmy 
land of blizzards. It is the old mockery 


and make-believe of the West, which after | 


a time imports strawberries and bananas 
from the East, and exports humorists to 
the East in turn. 


The Native Soil of Humorists 


Indeed, when we come to look into the 
matter, it is surprising how much of the 
American humorous product has come from 
the West. Gillilan, of Baltimore, was an 
Ohio boy, and was far from the madding 
crowd when he first wrote his ballad of the 
laconic Finnegan, and was called higher. 
Nesbit, of Chicago, is from Indiana. Tay- 


_lor, now of New York, was from Illinois. 


Very many of the professional humorists, 
if one may use the term, are Western men, 
as examination of the pay-rolls of many an 
Hastern metropolitan daily would attest. 
Moreover, the giant figures of American 
humor are men from the giant land of the 
West; and almost without exception they 
are self-made men, who have through ne- 
cessity learned to mock at hardship and 
deprivation. Artemus Ward, father of 
American humor, was a Western man; and 


so is Mark Twain—the West has given him 
no letters accrediting him to an Eastern | 


court. Bret Harte was Western. George 
W. Peck, ex-Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin by virtue of his humor—a rare thing 
in politics, where the heavy frown and the 
look of wisdom are best and go the furthest 
—is better known as the father of the Bad 


Boy than he is as Governor of a great State. | 


Adam Bede, member of Congress from 
Minnesota, came from the jack-pine belt 
where they farm with a Winchester, and 
once printed a semi-occasional funny paper 
when he could raise the price for the ink and 
white paper. John M. Allen, of Mississippi, 
one of the greatest wits and story-tellers 


that ever sat in Congress, isa Southern man; | 


and as we have seen, there should be no dis- 
tinction between the West and the South in 
natural manner of thought. Bob Burdette 
is Western in development and fame. Bill 
Nye in his day was popular to the point of 
fame, and, had he not gone East and en- 
deavored to turn himself into a mirth- 
factory, would have been a great humorist. 
He was distinctive in his way, and few de- 
partures from accepted canons have been 
better than his letter to President Arthur, 
resigning the postmastership of Laramie. 
The Boomerang was better than the later 
syndicates which wore Nye to death. 
James Whitcomb Riley, Nye’s friend and 
lecture-mate, is Hoosier of the Hoosiers, 
In truth, a review of the list of names is 
almost startling, for it shows that the 
majority of the great humorists are Western 
men pure and simple. 
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JOHN BURNS 
OF BATTERSEA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


else goes rainbow-chasing, John of Batter- 
sea stays at home. 
Mr. Burns was first elected Member of 
Parliament for Battersea in 1892. He has 
eld the seat continuously ever since, 
although at every election he has had to 
facea contest. But one of the good features 
of British constituencies is their fidelity. 
Cases are not rare in which members once 
elected are continuously reélected until 
their death. The present Premier was first 
returned for his present seat in 1868 and he 
has held it ever since. Charles Villiers sat 
for Wolverhampton for nearly, if not quite, 
half a century. And John Burns will 
probably sit for Battersea as long as he sits 
in the House of Commons. He has in 
Parliament acted steadily with the Liberal 
Party. He has been chairman of the Labor 
Party in the House, but he has never been 
leader of the Independent Labor Party, 
whose chief is Mr. Keir Hardie, and whose 
ideal is the creation of a Labor group ab- 
solutely independent of both the great 
partiesinthestate. Possibly, if the present 
Premier had not offered Mr. Burns Cabinet 
rank, he might have leaned more strongly 
toward the Independents. But, as he told 
us when office was offered him, he had to 
choose whether for the next ten years he 
should indulge perhaps in the futility of 
faction, perhaps in the impotency of 
intrigue, or whether he should accept an 
office which in his day and generation he 
could make fruitful of good works. He 
did not hesitate long in coming to a decision. 
His refusal would have been a heavy blow 
at the cause which he has championed all 
his life, and a sore discouragement for the 
Liberal Party which has loyally supported 
him in all his strivings after a fairer and 
brighter social ideal. 
Upon the three great issues before the 
country at this election John Burns is heart 


and soul with the Liberal Party. He is, 


passionately opposed to the policy of 
militarism. He hasasplendid record as an 
opponent of the devastating wars waged by 
the Jingoes in Africa and Asia. During the 
delirium which attacked the British public 
from 1899 to 1902, John Burns kept his head, 
and not only kept his head, but set himself 
so manfully to oppose the fool frenzy of the 
hour that Jingo mobs smashed his windows, 
and nothing but the repute which he en- 
joyed as being a handy man with his fists 
saved him from personal violence at the 
hands of his constituents. He was a pro- 
Boer of the pro-Boers and he gloried in 
the name. He has now seen the wheel 
come round full circle and ‘‘the hooting 
mob of yesterday’’ admit, with crestfallen 
mien, that they were befooled into the per- 
petration of a colossal crime and a suicidal 
blunder. Nor does John Burns forget 
“to rub it in.” 

Mr. Balfour has declared that the nation 
must decide at the election whether it is in 
favor of Home Rule for Ireland or of Fiscal 
Reform for Great Britain—or in other 
words, Home Rule or Protection. Many 
official Liberals and all Free Trade Union- 
ists protest against the assertion that every 
vote given against Protection is a vote given 
for Home Rule. John Burns does not 
object. Every vote for John Burns is a 
vote for Home Rule for Ireland and a vote 
against a Protective Tariff. He told me 
immediately after accepting office that 
nothing laid so near his heart as the state of 
Jreland. ‘‘The Irish nation,’’ he exclaimed 
with much feeling, ‘‘is dying before our 
eyes! Inthe last twenty years the popula- 
tion has diminished by one-seventh, and all 
her industries are languishing. It was the 
hope of being able to do something for 
Ireland that spurred me on, as much as 
anything else, to accept office.” Mr. 
Burns has been in Ireland. He is a great 
friend of Michael Davitt. Possibly if he 
and Michael Davitt were shut up in a room 
together with carte blanche to settle the 
Irish question, Ireland would no longer 
block the way. But that is past praying 
for at present. 

Upon Protection Mr. Burns is as hard as 
a flint. He is a Free Trader through and 
through. He began his studies in political 
economy when as a young engineer on the 
West coast of Africa he had the rare good 
luck to find a copy of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations imbedded in the sand of an 
Africanriver. Hehas keptup those studies 
ever since. 
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When Mr. Chamberlain saw the ghastly 
failure of his warlike policy in South Africa 
he attempted to divert attention from that 
supreme blunder by repudiating the con- 
victions of a lifetime and parading the 
country as the passionate pilgrim of Pro- 
tection. Every man who has ever held 
high office and who has had any experience 
in the administration of the Empire at home 
or abroad, with a few inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, took up arms against the Protec- 
tionists. Among those who rendered 
yeoman’s service in the Free Trade cam- 
paign, John Burns stands in the front rank. 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
John Burns—these three bore the heat and 
burden of the day. Now they are reaping 
the reward of their labors. I would be 
afraid to say how many enormous meetings 
John Burns has addressed in all parts of the 
country. But all of them were crowded, all 
of them were enthusiastic, and they sup- 
ported John Burns toa man. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, indeed, is said to have remarked 
that he owed his defeat more to John Burns 
than to any other of his assailants. 

Hight years ago Mr. Burns told me the 
main heads of his political creed. As he 
has not changed since then, I may repro- 
duce his confession of faith to-day. 


If Industrialism is not to be para- 
lyzed Militarism must be throttled. 

My political faith is democratic. I 
am for manhood suffrage and for 
womanhood suffrage. Woman must 
no longer be the Cinderella of the In- 
dustrial family. Friends of woman 
suffrage may note that in this point: 
John Burns is supported by the Prime 
Minister, who, on beginning the cam- 
paign in Scotland, publicly professed 
his conviction that women ought to 
have equal right with men in choosing 
parliamentary representatives. 

Parliamentary government needs 
to be reformed on the County Council 
lines and decentralized by the aid of the 
County Councils. First and foremost, 
abolish the House of Lords as an un- 
necessary duplication of machinery— 
unnecessary, therefore dangerous. 
Secondly, reform the House of Com- 
mons. Reduce the number of mem- 
bers to four hundred. Place a time 
limit of fifteen minutes on speeches. 
Throw more work on the committees. 
Relieve the congestion of Westminster 
by devolving as much as possible on the 
County Councils. 

As for the rest, keep on pegging 
away. Weshall win the next election 
and then we shall resume the work of 
the glorious years when the County 
Council concentrated its energies upon 
making London a city worthy of the 
millions who inhabit the capital of the 
Empire. 


In the present election Mr. Burns, speak- 
ing with the responsibility of a Minister of 
the Crown, abstained from proposing such 
drastic reforms as the revolution of par- 
liamentary procedure and the abolition of 
the House of Lords. His first adminis- 
trative act was to appoint a committee 
with instructions to secure that rate- 
payers and taxpayers should have the 
public accounts so published and simplified 
that every one would know exactly what 
was done with the money he had to pay to 
the local and national authorities. 

His social ideal was fewer workhouses and 
more homes; smaller charities but larger 
wages; more pleasure, less drink; smaller 
cities, larger villages. Industrially, what 
he wanted was less overwork and more 
regular employment. He would proceed 
by wise experiment and bold legislation. 
He deplores the unequal distribution of 
wealth (‘‘it was distributed mainly in 
heaps’’), and he hinted that in a further 
extension of the death and succession 
duties something might be done to secure 
a more equal diffusion of riches. 

In foreign affairs he is a declared foe of 
the Jingo Imperialism which devoured the 
substance of the people who were conquered 
and ended in the bankruptcy of the con- 
querors. He is all for peace, conciliation 
and arbitration, and, if possible, for a re- 
duction of armaments. Taxation must be 
reduced if employment was to increase. 

That is the policy of John Burns. He is 
but one man in a Cabinet of nineteen, but 
he is in all social questions the right hand of 
the Prime Minister, and in his own right, 
by sheer force of character, indomitable 
energy and an infinite confidence in himself 
and his ideas, more influential than almost 
any of his colleagues. 
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Have you ever thought what. it 
means to you to know that your 
corsets cannot rust and stain the 
garments with which they come in 
contact? Such corsets are 


Warner’s Rust=Proof 


Do you appreciate the importance 
of having your Hose Supporters 
made right into the design of your 
corsets, so that the corsets are held 
in place and a smooth and com- 
fortable fit secured? Such is the 
case with Warner’s Rust-Proof, and 
the supperters are the famous 


‘*‘SECURITY”’ 
Rubber Button Kind 


These are the two most note- 
worthy improvements made in cor- 
sets during thelast twenty-fiveyears. 

Good figures result from the 
shaping of Warner’s Rust-Proof. 


Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per Pair 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York, Chicaye, San Francisco. 


Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a 
boy’s head is a steady job. 
If an engine shakes under a 
heavy load, it is a matter of 
time only, until something 
lets go. We are now speak- 
ing especially of high speed 
engines, although the same 
holds good with all. 


A perfect engine would be one without 
noise or vibration absolutely. We have 
never built a perfect engine in all these 
eighteen years. But Ideal Engines (all high 
speed) border so closely onto perfection 
that a silver dollar will stand upon the cyl- 

inderand one can scarcely hear a sound 
under test. ‘Ihey run in oil, using 
their lubricants over and over. Ideal 
itngines are built for general power 
purposes. ‘They are built in all sizes 
and many styles. The Ideal 
Compound direct connected 
are extremely popular 
for electrical purposes 
on account of fuel say- 
ing, simplicity and 

regulation. 

Ideal agents 
principal cities in the 
world. Prices and in- 
formation by mail. 
Drop a line to 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Don’t,” said Betty; ‘‘how can you say 
nobody loves you?” 

“Your stepfather doesn’t, anyway. 
That’s why I can make him do what I like 
when I take the trouble. When people love 
you they’ll never do anything for you—not 
even answer a plain question with a plain 
yesorno. Goand get the Bradshaw. You'll 
be sorry when I’m gone.” 

“Aunt Julia, you don’t really mean it.” 

“Of course not. J never mean anything 
except the things I don’t say. The Brad- 
shaw!” 

Betty came and sat on the arm of her 
aunt’s chair. 

“Tt’s not fair to tease me,” she said, 
and tantalize me. You know how mizzy 

am.” 

“No. I don’t know anything. 
won't tell me anything. Go and get 

“Dear, darling, pretty, kind, clever aunt!” 
cried Betty. ‘‘I’d give my ears to go.” 

“Then borrow a large knife from cook, 
and sharpen it on the front doorstep! No 
—I don’t mean to use it on your stepfather. 
I'll have your pretty ears mummified and 
wear them on my watch-chain. No—mind 
my spectacles! Let me go. I dare say it 
won't come to anything.” 

“Do you really mean you’d take me?” 

““T’d take you fast enough, but I wouldn’t 
keep you. We must find a dragon to guard 
the Princess. Oh, we'll get a nice, tame, 
kind, puss-cat of a dragon —but that dragon 
will not be your Aunt Julia! Let me go, I 
say. I thought you didn’t care about any- 
thing any more?” 

“TY didn’t know there could be anything 
to care for,’’ said Betty honestly, ‘‘ especially 
Paris. Well, I won’tif you hate itso, but oh, 
aunt She still sat on the floor by the 
chair her aunt had left, and thought and 
thought. The aunt went straight down to 
the study. 

“Now, Cecil,’’ she said, coming briskly 
in and shutting the door, ‘‘ you’ve made that 
poor child hate the thought of you, and 
you’ve only yourself to thank.” 

“T know you think so,” said he, closing 
the heavy book over which he had been 
stooping. 

“TY don’t mean,” she added hastily, for 
she was not a cruel woman, “‘that she really 
hates you, of course. But you’ve frightened 
her, and shaken her nerves, locking her up 
in her room like that. Upon my word, you 
are old enough to know better!’’ 

“T was so alarmed, so shaken myself 
—”’ he began, but she interrupted him. 

“‘T didn’t come in and disturb your work 
just to say all that, of course,”’ she said; 
“but really, Cecil, I understand things 
better than you think. I know how fond 
you really are of Betty.” 

The Reverend Cecil doubted this; but 
he said nothing. 

“And you know that I’m fond enough of 
the child myself. Now, all this has upset 
you both tremendously. What do you 
propose to do?”’ 

“T—T—nothing, I thought. The less 
said about these deplorable affairs the 
better. Lizzie will soon recover her natural 
tone, and forget all about the matter.” 

““Then you mean to let everything go on 
in the old way?” 

‘“Why, of course,”’ said he uneasily. 

“Well, it’s your own affair, naturally.” 
She spoke with a studied air of detachment 
ee worried him exactly as it was meant 
to do. 

‘““What do you mean?” he asked anx- 
iously. He had never been able wholly to 
approve Miss Julia Desmond. Shesmoked 
cigarettes, and he could not think that this 
would have been respectable in any other 
woman. Of course, she was different from 
any other woman, but still Then the 
Reverend Cecil would not deem it womanly 
to explore, unchaperoned, the less well- 
known quarters of four continents, to 
penetrate even to regions where skirts were 
considered improper and side-saddles were 
unknown. Even the nearness of Miss 
Desmond’s fiftieth birthday hardly lessened 
at all the poignancy of his disapproval. 
Besides, she had not always been fifty, and 
she had always, in his recollection of her, 
smoked cigarettes and traveled alone. 
Yet he had a certain well-founded respect 
for her judgment, and for that fine luminous 
common-sense of hers which had more than 
once shown him his own mistakes. On the 
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By the man who wrote “A WHISPERED THOUGHT,” 
“TOLA,” and arranged “PEACEFUL HENRY,” the 
$5,000 composition. 
your manuscripts and get his opinion. Address Lock Box 616. 


Imitations, which inevitably follow in the train of 
success, are sometimes sold to persons who think they 
are purchasing an Ingerso// watch. 


The injustice of the thing is 
that the /ngersoll is then 
blamed for the poor 
time-keeping 
of a substi- 
tuted ar- 
ticle. 


the 


on the dial. 


Booklet free. 


perience of years make a watch like 


The Ingersoll does keep accurate time, and is 
guaranteed to do so. 

Imitations, which are unreliable, short-lived and a 
nuisance while they last, resemble it only in appearance. 
Their manufacturers have not the facilities for making a 
real watch for this price, nor have they a reputation of 
years’ standing to sustain. 


You can always distinguish the Jvgersoll Watch by the name 
_ It answers all the requirements of nine-tenths of the 
people, and is used largely by prompt, practical business men. 

Sold by dealers throughout the country, or postpaid by the makers. 


Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 21 Jewelers Court, New York City 


Look for 


INGERSOLL 
on the dial! 


Only the invaluable patents, 
_the tremendous output (8,000 
daily), the organization and ex- 


Ingersoll possible at One Dollar. 


And it lasts for years. 


Ladies’ ‘‘ Midget’ Ingersoll, #2. 
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SET TO POEMS 


Manuscripts Revised 


MUSI 


Have songs mace of your poems. Send 


CHAS. L. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great 


on approval. 


Dictionary Bargain 


ILL you allow us to send to your home, without any cost to you, a set of this 

world-famous reference work, to be kept and used for a week? The coupon 

cut from this page will bring you a set of the American Encyclopedic Dictionary 

If you find it satisfactory, we will cut the price to about one-third 
the publishers’ prices — and you may pay in easy monthly payments. 

This magnificent reference work — costing $750,000 to produce — is a Dictionary 

combined with the best features of the encyclopedia. 


‘General’ for 25 Cents 


A large, beautiful colored picture of his- 
toric war engine ‘‘ General,’ captured 
by Andrews’ Raiders during Civil War, 
and now on exhibition in Union Depot, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been gotten 


ao 


out by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. Ready for 
framing. Mailed for 25 cts. The ‘‘Story of the General” sent free. 


W. L. DANLEY, G. P. A., Nashville, Tenn., Desk 5 


In fullness of definitions, 
number of words defined, and ac- 
curacy, it is superior to reference 
works selling for five times its 
price. 


The set in five large, handsome and du- 


rable volumes, contains 250,000 words 
—more than any other dictionary in 
existence. 


How to Get 


A$5.00 Atlas 


FREE 


To bring a quick response to this offer we will 
give, absolutely without cost, to the first 250 per- 
sons who order aset of the American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, a splendidly bound copy of the Modern 
Atlas of the World. The Atlas is 10 x 13 inches in 
size (bound in fine red cloth) and contains 100 maps 


Sets in 


pedic definitions. 


nition is so clear that a school boy can understand it. 


cles covers the whole field of human knowledge. 


children and a constant source of reference for the older members of the family. 
been recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. 


Sets Sent Free 


The limited edition that we control will be closed 
out to prompt purchasers at slightly more than one- 
third the publishers’ price. For instance, the half- 
leather binding—our price, $20.50—has been 
widely sold at $56.00 a set, and it is considered by 
expert judges to be worth the money. Prompt 
action on your part is necessary to be sure of a set 
on these terms. 

Read the coupon and note how much you can save 
by ordering at once. Cutit outand mailto-day. We 
will send you a complete set at our expense, to be 
returned if not satisfactory. Remember if your or- 
deris one of the first 250 received you will get the 
Atlas free. Payments are 50 cents or $1.00 upon 
acceptance of the books and as low as $1.50 a 
month thereafter, depending upon the style of : 
binding desired. ; 


J.A. Hill @ Co. 


44-GO East 23d Street 
New York 


Five Massive Volumes 


The set contains 5,000 pages, 250,000 words, 3,000 illustrations and 50,000 encyclo- 
In printing, paper, illustrations and binding this work is so nearly 
perfect that it is worthy of a place in the library of the most fastidious booklover. 


Newest and Best Reference Work 


AS A DICTIONARY this work defines 25,000 more words than any other Dictionary, and every defi- 
Dr. Parkhurst, the famous divine, writes: ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into a few volumes; a ton of diffuseness reduced to 50 
pounds of quintessence; and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.” ‘ 
As an Encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects in an encyclopedic manner, and this vast array of arti- 
A set in your home means a liberal education for your 


in six to twelve colors, and gives separate maps of 
all States and Territories and all countries of the 
world, and the population ofall cities of importance 
throughout the world. The price of the Atlas 
is $5.00, but if your order is among the first 250 we 
send it to you free. 


The entire work has 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY, New York: 
You maysend me forinspection one setof theAMER- 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound 
in the style indicated by having the “‘ X."’ beside it. 


Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I 
will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: $1.00 after I examine them, and $2.00 
a month until your special price of $25.00 is paid. 


Half Leather Binding. Regular price §56.00. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 
a month until your special price of $20.50 is paid. 


Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00. 
I will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 
as follows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.50 
a month until your special price of $16.50 is paid. 


It is understood that if this is one of the first 250 orders 
received, you will send me with the set, free, an Atlas of 
the World. You prepay delivery charges. If I decide 
not to keep the books, I am to return them to you, charges 
collect, together with the Atlas. 
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SHGES FOR MEN 


Sener 
a 
eg 


q By giving 
your foot a 
comfortable 
home, youadd 
materially to 
your own health 
and well being. That 

means a perfect fitting 
shoe; a shoe built on nature’s 
lines; a shoe just right at every point; a 
shoe that will let your foot live and breathe, 
not a leather prison. 


King Quality Shoe for Men 


is a perfect home for your foot. It hasstyle 
and distinction too. It is made of materials 
that endure — it fits the foot, and because it 
is better made and of superior material it 
outwears all other shoes and is justly called 


The Shoe of Shoes 


@ Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. If 
your local dealer does not sell them, write us 
forcatalogue. Anydealer inthe United States 
wishing to control the $4 and $5 Men’s Shoe 
Trade will be sent asample line express paid. 


Arnold Shoe Company 


North Abington, Mass. 


Address 
If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 
and mail to Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., Dept. F 92, 
Battle Creek, 


If we could con- 

vince you in this ad. of the 

value to YOU of our Free new book, 
“THe BATTLE CREEK IDEA,’’ you 
would be glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you howto 
be welland strong without taking drugs or medicines, 


All it costs you, however, is the price of astamp — 
we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health —and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life —the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health. It is all in 
the choice of foods. ‘The Battle Creek Idea” will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. F 92, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The only light that makes and burns its 

oe fas at the extreinely low cost of 2c. per week 
anc gives perfect service with NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Every turner equal to 100 candles 
burning at one time. Think of it—brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. You can- 
not afford to be without it. Over 100 styles. Every lamp 

warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

The Best Light Co., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 
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rare occasions when he and she had differed 
he had always realized, later, that she had 
been in the right. And she was ‘“‘gentle- 
manly’’ enough never once to say: “I told 
you so!” 

““What do you mean?” he asked again, 
for she was silent, her hands in the pockets 
of her long coat, her sensible brown boots 
sticking straight out in front of her chair. 

“Tf youreally want to know, I’ll tell you,”’ 
“but I hate to interfere in other 
people’s business. You see, I know how 
deeply she has felt this, and, of course, I 
know you have, too, so I wondered whether 
you hadn’t thought of some little plan for— 


| for altering the circumstances a little, so 


that everything will blow over and settle 
down; so that when you and she come 
together again you'll be better friends than 
ever.” 

“Come together again,” he repeated, and 
the paper-knife was still restless. ‘‘Do you 
want metolethergoaway? To London?” 

Visions of Lizzie, in unseemly low-necked 
dresses, surrounded by crowds of young 
men—all possible Vernons—lent a sudden 
firmness to his voice, a sudden alertness to 
his manner. 

“No, certainly not.’’ She answered the 
voice and the manner as much as the words. 
“‘T shouldn’t dream of sucha thing. Then 
it hadn’t occurred to you?” 

“Tt certainly had not.” 

““You see,” she said earnestly, ‘‘it’s like 
this. At least this is how I see it. She’s 
all shaken and upset, and so are you, and 
when I’ve gone—and I must go in a very 
little time—you'll both of you simply settle 
down to thinking over it all, and you’ll grow 
further and further apart.” 

“T don’t think so,” said he; ‘‘things like 
this always right themselves if one leaves 
them alone. Lizzie and I have always got 
on very well together, in a quiet way. We 
are neither of us demonstrative.”’ 

“Now, Heaven help the man!’ was 
the woman’s thought. She remembered 
Betty’s clinging arms, her heartfelt kisses, 
the fervency of the voice that said, ‘‘ Dear, 
darling, pretty, kind, clever aunt! I’d 
give my ears to go.’”’ Betty not demon- 
strative! Heaven help the man! 

“No,” she said, “IJ know. But when 
people are young these things rankle.’’ 

‘“They won’t with her,” he said. ‘‘She 
has a singularly noble nature under that 
quiet exterior.” 

Miss Desmond drew a long breath and 
began afresh. 

“Then there’s another thing. She’s 
fretting over this—thinks now that it was 
something to be ashamed of; she didn’t 
think so at the time, of course.”’ 

“You mean that it was I who 

This was thin ice again. Miss Desmond 
skated quickly away from it with: ‘‘ Well, 
you see, I’ve been talking to her. She really 
vs fretting. Why, she’s got ever so much 
thinner in the last week.” 

“T could get a locum,” he said slowly, 
‘“‘and take her to a hydropathic establish- 
ment for a fortnight.” 

““Oh dear, oh dear!”’ said Miss Desmond 
to herself. Aloud she said: ‘‘That would be 
delightful, later. But just now—well, of 
course, it’s for you to decide—but it seems to 
me that it would be better for you two to be 
apart for a while. If you’re here alone to- 
gether—well, the very sight of you will re- 
mind each other—that’s not grammar, as 
you say, but be 

He had not said anything. He was think- 
ing, fingering the brass bosses on the corners 
of the divine Augustine, and tracing the 
pattern on the stamped pigskin. 

““Of course, if you care to risk it,’’ she went 
on, still with that fine air of detachment; 
“put I have seen breaches that nothing 
could heal arise in just that way—two peo- 
ple sitting down together and thinking over 
everything they had against each other.” 

“But I’ve nothing against Lizzie.” 

“‘I dare say not’’—Miss Desmond lost pa- 
tience at last—‘‘but she has against you, or 
will have if you let her stay here brooding 
over it. However, if you like to risk it—I’m 
sorry I spoke.’’ She got up and moved to 
the door. 

“No, no,” he said hastily, ‘‘do not be 
sorry you spoke. You have given me food 
for reflection. I will thinkit all over quietly 
and—and’’—he did not like to talk about 
prayers to Miss Desmond somehow—‘‘and 
—calmly, and if Isee that you are right —I 
am sure you mean most kindly by me.” 

“Indeed I do,” she said heartily, and gave 
him her hand in the manly way he hated. 
He took it, held it limply an instant, and 
repeated : 

“Most kindly.” 
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Twenty Years’ Experience 


If people did not like the L. C. Smith & 


Bros. Writing-in-Sight machine better than any 


other typewriter they ever saw, there would be no need for us to 
publish this advertisement. With cautious buyers the twenty years’ 
experience behind it also counts. 


_ For one year, without a line of advertising, we have been 
selling all we could make and the demand is now farther in excess 
of the supply than it has been at any time. 

It will be several months before we can promise machines to all 


\ ‘ But we are rapidly increasing our facilities and, 
in the meantime, requests will be taken care of in the order received. 


Our illustrated catalogue free for the asking. 


L. C. Smith & Bros., Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


who require them, 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Mass., 14 Mill Street 
Buffalo, N. Y., 158 Pearl Street 
Chicago, Ill., 143 Wabash Avenue 
Cleveland, O., 148 Prospect Street 
Denver, Colo., 1647 Champa Street 
Detroit, Mich., 21 State Street 
New York, N. ¥., 311 broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1323 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 45 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., 215-217 North 9th Street 
Washington, D. C., 1110 F Street, 
(Metzerott Bldg.) 


Brilliant 
Sparkling 
First Quality 


DIAMOND 
Sell ITSELF 
to YOU! 


Don't pay a penny till 

you've held it in your ow7z 
hands and have seen its 
scintillating beauty with your 
own eyes—till you KNOW 
= that it is Pure White, a true 

GEM, perfect in quality, form and 
cutting. Know that it is worthy in every 
sense to be known as one of the ‘‘ exclusive’ 


MARSHALL F Grade Diamonds 


because they are infinitely superior to the ordinary 
‘Commercial’ stones as commercial stones are superior 
to very yellow ones. Every one of these Marshall F Grade 
Diamonds is a TRUE GEM selected with painstaking care 
from thousands of other diamonds. 

YOU TAKE NO RISK, for you don't pay anything till 
you've seen and examined the stone. And if you don't like 
it or don't want to keep it you pay nothing —simply send it 
back at our expense. But if you de like it (and you certainly 
will) then you can PAY ON EASY TERMS—say, a fifth 
of the price down and eight months time on the balance. 

Take the ring in the illustration for example. It’s shown 
actual size. The stone —a TRUE GEM, mounted in Tiffany 

. setting. The ring itself is 14-k gold. Bear 
The price in mind that it costs sof/z1¢, not even ex- 
of this is press charges, if you don’t like it. If you 


$80 wish to keep it, pay $16.00 down and $8,00 a 


month for eight months. Or, if you wish to 

pay cash send us within 10 days our special 
all cash price, $73.00, and the Diamond is yours. But 
don’t pay until you're sure it’s just what you want. 

If you would prefer another style of setting, than the ring 
we show, ask for catalogue showing 1200 other styles and for 
our Free Book, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond,”’ But be sure to 
write today if you are interested. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
101 State Street. 
W.S. HYDE, Jr., Pres. A.S. TRUE, Sec’y. Ref. 1st Nat. Bank, 


12 Gauge 


28 & 30 in, 
Barrels ‘ 


“ in\ ) Y 
Simplex Hammerless Gun “ 
Delivered express paid to any part of United States. Guaranteed, 
shooting, finish, quality equal to any $50.00 gun made. First 


National Bank of Norwich will refund you full amount paid if 
unsatisfactory after trial. 


Tobin Arms Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


1000 Pliays 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in pur new catalog, over 100 


FR FE =. illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
214 Witmark Bldg., New York 


v 
INFSIGHT: 


| he reveals the corruption of the Three Big L 


February 24, 190 


DEALERS 
L. & M. Alexander & Co., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle 
John M. Ifyman, 405 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
The Writing In Sight Co., 
Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Will H. Newsome, 8 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto; also London, Ont., and Halifax, N.S. 
Ketchum & Co., 
Cor. Sparks & Bank Sts., Ottawa, Ont. 
W. J. Arnott & Co., 
404 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
W. E. Fisher, 
3 Victoria Arcade, Sydney, Australia 


We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


to introduce. Don’t b 
until you see our larg 
new 80-page Band it 
strument text - book 

Sent FREE. Write to-da 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

172E. 4th St,, Cincinnati, 0 


Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, includin 
148 pages of ‘‘ Lawson and His Critics,” in whi 


Insurance Companies. At all book-stores, 
send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgwa 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York Ci J 


somatines SAVE = THE= HORSE” Spavin 
Z Registered Trade Mark. 


yDon’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for booklet, 
letters from business menand trainers on every kind ofcas 
“ Save-the-Horse’’ Permanently Cures Spavin 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Sp 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lamet 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as 
00 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as b 
ing to protect you as the best legal 
= could make it. Send for copy and boo! 
At Druggists and Dealers or Express paid. i 
TROY CHEMICAL OCO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Healthy Sparks 


are always at your command if your gas 
engine is equipped with an Apple Auto- 
4, matic Sparker. No Switches. No Belts. 


No batteries for starting or running. It } ms } 
insures a steady, reliable current, with Wo 

perfect uaa ee all gi Can be in- a7 oS 
stalled quickly and easily on any machine ib ee 
by following our directions. Write Automatic 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


123 Beaver Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


i 


We can teach you thoroughly, success 
Our original, personal correspondence co! 
instruction is interesting, practical, costs but ll 
tle. A safe guide to beginners, invaluabl: 
old poultry raisers. We teach you how to mi 
any plot of ground, large or small, pay a § 
dividend of from 25 to 50 per cent. on the investment. 
dividual attention given eachstudent. Write for free boo! 
gs telling how to make poultry pay. Columbia School 
Poultry Culture, 367 Harvey Bldg., Wa » Me 
Poultry Pay. From 48 


FR pages, finely illustrated. 3 


————————= nictures that cost us $1000. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapo: 


SAMPLE COPY. Bow to 
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‘The Simplest —Surest—Safest 
—Handiest — and only Perfect 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No glass filler — no ink to spill 
—no clogging or shaking. 


‘You simply press the button 
(asin the picture) and the 
pen fills in a “‘ flash.’”’ 


Writes the instant it 
touches the paper 


Eagle $450 
Flash 


With 14 karat solid gold pen 
-point—finest vulcanized rub- 
er and fully guaranteed. 


Eagle “Flash” No. 25 
with gold bands, $2.50 

Eagle “Flash” No. 26 
‘ large size,. . . $3.00 
: witb gold bands, $4.00 
| Sold by Stationers and Other Stores 
Ask YOUR DEALER. If he 
* doesn’tsell you the Eagle “FLASH” 
Fountain Pens then send the retail 
ice direct to us. Each pen abso- 

lutely guaranteed. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
373 Broadway, New York 


- Mannfacturers of Gold, Fountain and 
Steel Pens, Lead Pencils, etc. 


Fasten your papers together 
securely by using Washburne’s 
Patent 6 0 9? Paper 
Adjustable eWXe Fasteners 
The ‘‘0.K.’’ has the advantage of 

a tiny but mighty, indestructible 
piercing point, which goes through 
every sheet, binding and holdingthem 
together witha bull-dog grip. Noslip- 
ping, handsome, compact, strong, easily 
put on ortaken off with thumband finger, 
can be used repeatedly, and they always 
work. Made of brass. Three sizes. Put up 
in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. At 
all enterprising stationers. Send 10c for 
sample box of 50, assorted sizes. Booklet 
free. The trade-mark“‘ 0.K.”’ is stamped on 
every Fastener. Liberal discount tothe trade. 


James V. Washburne, Mfr. 
253 E. Genesee Syracuse 
Street 


THE TENGWALL 


NOTICE THE 
AUTOMATIC , 
THUMB CATCH 


Pal ests lifetime. By simply pressing a thumb spring the 
| book is opened and new sheets may be added or old sheets re- 
fee for use and returned as desired. This enalles youto 
ve your clippings assorted and indexed ready for instant 
ence. Sheet size, 11 x 8!4 ins.; book is 2% ins. thick. 
Special introductory price of complete outfit, including 
60 manila sheets and the loose leaf binder, $2, cash with or- 

r, delivery paid to any part of the United States. Money 

ck if not satisfied. \We make loose leaf systems forall pur- 

es — covers for all sheets and sheets for all covers. Send 


urscrap-book ordertoday. Ifyou want our catalog say so. 


GWALL CO., Ravenswood Station, CHICAGO 


New York }} (6) ; 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


He thought it over for so long that the 
aunt almost lost hope. 

“T have to hold my tongue with both 
hands to keep it quiet. And if I say another 
word I shall spoil the song,” she told Betty. 


“T’ve done my absolute best. If that 
doesn’t fetch him, nothing will!”’ 
It had ‘‘fetched him.” At the end of two 


interminable days he sent to ask Miss Des- 
mond to speak to him in the study. She 
went. 

“T have been thinking carefully,’’ he said, 
“most carefully. And I feel that you are 
right. Perhaps I owe hersome amends. Do 
you know of any quiet country place?’”’ 

Miss Desmond thought Betty had, per- 
haps, for the moment had almost enough of 
quiet country places. 

“She is very anxious to learn drawing,” 
he said, ‘‘and perhaps if I permitted her to 
do so she might understand it as a sign that 
I cherish no resentment on account of what 
has passed. But——”’ 

“‘T know the very thing,” said the aunt, 
and went on to tell of Madame Gautier, of 
her cloistral home in Paris where she re- 
ceived a few favored young girls, of the 
vigilant maid who conducted them to and 
from their studies, of the quiet villa on the 
Marne where in the summer an able master 
—at least sixty or sixty-five years of age— 
conducted sketching parties, to which the 
students were accompanied either by 
Madame herself or by the dragon-maid. 

“V1lstand the child six months with her,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ora yeareven. So it won’t cost 
you anything. And Madame Gautier is in 
London now. You could run up and talk 
to her yourself.” 

“Does she speak English?’ he asked 
anxiously, and, being reassured, questioned 
further. 

“And you?” he asked. And when he 
heard that Norway for a month and then 
America en route for Japan formed Miss 
Desmond’s program for the next year he 
was only just able to mask with a cough his 
deep sigh of relief. For, however much 
he might respect her judgment, he was 
always easier when Lizzie and her Aunt 
Julia were not together. 

He went up to town, and found Madame 
Gautier, who was the widow of a French 
pastor, established in a Bloomsbury board- 
ing-house. 

She was a woman after his own heart— 
severe, simple, earnest. If he had to part 
with his Lizzie, he told himself in the re- 
turning train, it could be to no better keeper 
than this. 

He himself announced his decision to 
Betty. 

“T have decided,”’ he said—and he spoke 
very coldly because it was so very difficult 
to speak at all—‘‘to grant you the wish you 
expressed some time ago. You shall go to 
Paris and learn drawing.” 

“Do you really mean it?”’ said Betty, as 
coldly as he. 

“T am not in the habit of saying things 
which I do not mean.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Betty. 
“T will work hard, and try that the money 
sha’n’t be wasted.” 

“Your aunt has kindly offered to pay 
your expenses.” 

“When do I go?” asked Betty. 

“As soon as your garments can be pre- 
pared. I trust that I shall not have cause 
to regret the confidence I have decided to 
place in you.” 

His phrasing was seldom well-inspired. 
Had he said, ‘‘I trust you, my child, and I 
know I sha’n’t regret it,’’ which was what 
he meant, she would have come to meet him 
more than half-way. As it was she said: 
“Thank you!” again, and left him without 
more words. He sighed. 

“‘T don’t believe she is pleased, after all; 
but she sees I am doing it for her good. 
Now it comes to the point, her heart sinks 
at the idea of leaving home. But she will 
understand my motives.” 

The one thought Betty gave him was: 

“He can’t bear the sight of me at all now! 
He’s longing to berid of me! Well, thank 
Heaven, I’m going to Paris! I will havea 
grass-lawn dress over green, with three rows 
of narrow lace insertion and a hat with 
yellow roses and—oh, itcan’t betrue. It’s 
too good to be true. Well, it’s a good thing 
to be hated sometimes, by some people, if 
they only hate you enough!”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


top, $200 extra. 


a machine. 


time of service given. 


Baltimore, . 
Boston, 

Buffalo, . 
Chicago, 

Denver, . 
Detroit, . 2 
Geneva, N.Y., . 
Hartford, Conn., 
Houston, Texas, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, . 


J. A. Place. 


Philadelphia, . 
Pittsburg, 2 
Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oregon, 
Providence, c 
Rochester, . 

St. Louis, 

St. Paul, 

San Francisco, 
Saratoga Springs, 
Scranton, Pa., 
Seattle, \Wash., A 
Springfield, Mass., . 


A Safe Investment 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
WITH THIS BANK AT 


4% Compound Interest 


is an ideal form of investment forthe reason that 
your principal is always available and cannot 
depreciate in value. @ Send for booklet ‘“M”’ 
explaining our system of “Banking by Mail.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 
AND TRUST CO. CLEVELAND, O. 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in Ohio. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS) $6,000,000.00 
RESOURCES OVER $42,000,000.00 


This is the Pierce Great Arrow, 28-32 H. P. with 
Straight tonneau body, cape top and folding-glass 
front. Price without top or glass front, $4,000. Cape 
Folding glass front, $50 extra. 


NE convincing proof of the excellence of 
Pierce cars is the fact that they appeal most 

to the most mechanical minds. 
The more a man understands about 
the principles of mechanics, the better he appreci- 
ates the way in which the Pierce Arrow is made. 


The initial cost of a Pierce Arrow is greater than 
that of any automobile made in this country, but 
the price seems low when compared, not only with 
the small cost of maintaining, but with the long 
Pierce Arrows are never 
out of date as far as effective service is concerned. 


Catalogue and descriptions mailed on request. 


The George N. Pierce Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


List of Dealers 


Southern Auto. Co., 2021 Maryland Avenue. 

J. W. Maguire Co., 745 Boylston Street. 

The George N. Pierce Company, 752 Main St. (Retail). 
H. Paulman & Co., 1321 Michigan Avenue. 

‘The George N. Pierce Co., 1643 California Street. 

J. P. Schneider, 189 Jefferson Avenue. 


The Miner Garage Co., 120 Allyn Street. 
Hawkins Auto. and Gas Engine Co. 

E. P. Moriarty & Co., 1612 Grand Avenue. 
Bush & Burge, Cor. 7th and Main Streets. 


Harrolds Motor Car Company, Broadway, 58-59th Sts. 
- . The George N. Pierce Co., 1013 Clay St. (Wholesale). 
Ottawa and Montreal, Wilson & Co., 142 Bank Street. 
. Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 201 N. Broad Street. 
Zanker Bros. Co., Baum and Beatty Streets. 
J. A. Dowling. 
Covey & Cook Motor Car Co. 
The Shepard Company. 
U.S. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth Avenue. 
Western Auto. Co., 4701 Washington Boulevard. 
C. P. Joy Auto. Co., 368 Minnesota Street. 
Mobile Carriage Co., Golden Gate Ave. and Gough St. 
W. L. Hodges, 16 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Standard Motor Car Co. 
Broadway Auto. Co. 
E. R. Clark Auto, Co., 117 Lyman Street. 


Louisville, . The Zorn-Strauss Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Hibbard Automobile Co. 
New York, F 

Oakland, Cal., 


Auto, & Supply Co., Ltd., 24 Temperance Street. 
Troy Auto. Exchange, 22 Fourth Street. 


Syracuse, Amos-Pierce Auto. Co., 
Toronto, 

Troy, N.Y., < 

Dtica, No Ye, 38; Utica Motor Car Co. 


An automobile is 


109 S. State Street. 


Climate the 

best. Near fa- 

mous big trees. 

Roses bloom 

year round. 
CALIFORNIA #3" 
ments for Cap- 

for illustrated booklet. Department A. 
LEARN DRESSMAKING 

tailor system. Patterns drafted to actual measure- 

ments of the person you are going to fit. Tapeline 

good income, or run a dressmaking parlor of 

your own. The National School was the first to 


B 

4 
Finest bathing 
on coast. Ideal 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 
BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
at your OWN HOME BY MAIL, during spare 
moments, by Mme. Stevenson’s Modern French 
| and yardstick only required. Previous experience 
unnecessary. After graduating you can earn a 
teach the art of dressmaking by mail. Beautiful 
Catalog containing drawings of lessons 1 & 2 and 


full synopsis of the course sent free. Established 1892, NATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF DRESS-MAKING, Dept. 65, Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Why Your Trousers Wrinkle 


Your trousers are all puckers and bunches zz the back because you adjust 
them with a strap and buckle— you can’t make them look dressy no matter 


how you try. You should 


wear The Present 


“NUFANGL” trousers 


—it’s as hard to make them look bad, as to make others look good. 


THE PRESENT 
ea 


trousers have the only perfect adjustment—the waistband 
by openings at the side seams, the end of one part passing over the other, 
so that in taking up, or letting out, the fit is not disturbed, and wrin- 


kling becomes wuposstble. 


is divided 


‘““NUFANGL” trousers are not only perfect in 


adjustment, but also desé in other ways—miaterial, style, finish, are all 


that the best 


dresser could 


require. Leading Clothiers have them in 


seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other makes. 
If your clothier does not have them, we can tell vou of one who has. 


PRESENT AND COMPANY, 592 Broadway, New York City 


Achievements and possibilities in sew- 
ing hitherto unheard of are offered in 
the Volo, the latest and greatest crea- 
tion in sewing machines. It is a sharp- 
ly-defined departure from the old lines 
of sewing-machine manufacture, the 
result being a machine essentially 
different from all others—better, 
simpler, more practical. The 


Sewing Machine 


is truly wonderful in the wide range of 
work it performs, in the unique sim- 
plicity of its various accomplishments, 
and in the ease and noiselessness of its . 
operation. Whether sewing the heaviest 
cloth or the daintiest fabric, it is a revela- 
tion to a woman who uses an ordinary 
sewing machine, Its new system of bear- 
ings overcomes 80 per cent. of friction 
usually found. By far the most beautifully 
finished of sewing machines. Price, $40 — 
but two-thirds as much as others. For sale 
by up-to-date dealers everywhere. 
Learn all about this wonderful machine by 
getting the Volo booklet. Mailed free. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis and New York YZ, 


Automobile Knowledge 


means 


Money in Your Pocket 


We are the only school that provides complete, 
practical, money-earning and money-saving training 
by mail in operating, repairing, constructing, and 
designing every kind of motor vehicle and motor 
boat. 

We have special courses for owners, shop and fac- 

tory employees, chauffeurs, motor-boat and motor- 
cycle users, and others. 
_ There are only two ways of learning anything. One 
is to gain the experience yourself; the other (and 
better) way is to take advantage of the experience of 
others, 

Though we offer you the long, hard-earned, thor- 
ough experience of experts who have done prominent 
work in the development of the new vehicle, we offer 
this experience in such form that to teach it to you 
will take only a few minutes and cost only a few 
cents each day. 

Our instruction has been prepared and is conducted 
by well-known men, of long experience and proved 
ability both in automobile engineering and corre- 
spondence instruction. It is strongly endorsed by 
prominent manufacturers, club and association offi- 
cials, racing men, trade-paper editors, and others 
whose standing in the automobile field lends authority 
to what they say. 

In the automobile industry the demand 
is so great that ability, no matter how ac 
above ‘pull’? and length of service. 
for an ainbitious man to qualify quickly 
prompt advancement. 

For further information send us your name onthe accom- 
panying coupon. This will cost you only a moment of time 
and a postage stamp, which will be well spent for interest- 
ing and convincing literature. 


for competent men 
uired, is considered 
This makes it easy 
for good wages and 


Fill out Tear off Mail to-day 

The Correspondence School of 
Automobile Engineering 

Suite 6625, Flatiron Building, New York City 


Please send to my address by return mail a Sree circular 
giving full particulars of Correspondence cour ses, t710lU= 
ding free lesson, and “Dictionary of Motoring Terms.” 


Name 


Street and No. 


oa 


Or write for circular without sending coupon 
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A. Kansas 
“Childe Roland” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cashed a check signed by John Markley for 
a thousand dollars on which was inscribed 
“for legal services in assisting the county 
attorney in the hitch-rack case.” 

Handy had arrived at a point where he 
feared nothing. Heseemed to believe that 
he lived a charmed life and never would get 
caught. And he bought extra copies of the 
Statesman, which was booming him for 
Congress, and sent them over the Con- 
gressional District by the thousands. And 
when he went to Topeka in his high silk hat 
and his New York clothes he gave out in- 
terviews on the causes of the flurry in the 
money market, and desiring further ad- 
vertisement gave a banquet for the news- 
paper men of the capital which cost him a 
hundred dollars. Sohebecameagreat man. 
At home he assumed a patronizing air to 
the people about Charley Hedrick. And 
one night in Smith’s cigar store, just to be 
talking, he said that he didn’t get so much 
of Mrs. Worthington’s money as people 
thought, for part of it had to go to “‘square 
old Charley Hedrick.”’ Hedrick was John 


| Markley’s attorney, and he had taken an 


active part in helping the county attorney 
prosecute the street commissioners. So 
naturally Handy’s remark stirred up the 
town. It was two weeks, however, in get- 
ting to Hedrick, and when it came the man 
turned black and seemed to be swallowing 
a pint of emotional language before he 
spoke. And there Abner Handy’s doom 
was sealed; though Hedrick did not make 
the sentence public. 

Now, it is well known in our county that 
the country people are slow to wrath. 
They were two months finding out beyond 
a question of doubt that Abner Handy had 
accepted Mrs. Worthington’s money to act 
against them, but when they knew this 
there was no hope for Handy among them. 
They are a quiet people, and make no noise. 
For a month only Charley Hedrick and the 
grocers and the hardware men, with whom 
the farmers trade, knew the truth about 
Handy’s standing in the county. Hedrick 
bided his time. The Handy boom for 
Congress was rolling over the district, and 
the Statesman italics were becoming worn, 
and its exclamation points battered in the 
service, when one day Handy stalked up 
to Hedrick’s office, imperiously beckoned 
Hedrick into the private room, and blurted 
out: 

“Charley, I got to have some more 
money—need it in my business. Can’t 
you touch old John Markley for me again— 
say for about five hundred on that hitch- 
rack case? Sister Worthington is kind of 
wanting me to get action on her case.” 

Hedrick was dumb with rage—but Handy 
thought it was acquiescence. He went on: 

“You just step down to the bank and 
say: ‘John, I’ve noticed Ab Handy actin’ 
kind of queer about that hitch-rack case.’ 
That’s all you need say, and pretty soon I’ll 
step in and say: ‘John, I don’t see how I 
can help doin’ something for Aunt Julia 
Worthington.’ And I believe I can tap 
him for five hundred more easy enough. 
J got an idea he is mightily in earnest about 
beating her in that suit.’ 

When Hedrick got his breath, which was 
churning and wheezing in his throat, he cut 
Handy’s sentence off with: 

“You human razor-back shoat—you 
swill-barrel gladiator, why—why—I—I 

” And Hedrick sparred for wind and 
went on before Handy realized thesituation: 
““Ab Handy, I spat on the dust and breathed 
into the chaff that made you, and put you 
on the mudsills to dry, and I’ve got a right 
to turn you back into fertilizer and I’m 
going to doit. Git out of here—git out of 
this office, or I MY 

And the hulking form of Hedrick fell on 
the bag of shaking bones that was Handy 
and battered him through the latched door 
into the crowded outer office, and Handy 
picked himself up and ran like a wolf, turn- 
ing at the door to show his teeth before he 
scampered through the hall and scurried 
down the stairs. As Hedrick came puffing 
out of the broken door his coat snagged ona 
splinter. He grinned as he unfastened 
himself : 

“Well, the snail seems to be on the thorn; 
the lark certainly is on the wing. God’s in 
His heaven. All’s right with the world!”’ 
And he batted his eyes at the group of 
loafing local statesmen in his office as he 


Three Times More 


— And It Cuts 
Your Pressing Bill 
in HALF 


OOK into this man’s closet fitted with the 
Goodform Closet Set. 
See the clothes all hung in orderly 
f groups, instead of being strung out along the 
wall or dropped on the floor. AZZ the closet 
space is used. 

Notice that each garment hangs free and 
clear of all the others and clear of the wall—no 
crowding, wrinkling or mussing. 

Each garment is right in plain sight ready to 
put on ;—no hunting to do. 

It’s the © 


Goodform 
Closet Set 


that keeps his clothes tidy and it will do the 
same for yours. 

It will cut your pressing bill in half, too. 

Because the Goodform hangers keep the shape 
in your clothes. 

Just note the design of the Goodform Coat 
Hanger— it’s convex at the collar and concave 
at the shoulder — built just the way vow are. 

Your coat shapes up each night to this hanger, 
and that keeps it true to the form the tailor 
gave it when new. 

Same with your trousers. They hang from the 
hem downward ; that straightens out the fabric 
and they retain both the shape and the crease. 

Now, don’t take our word for this saving in 
bills for pressing and gain of closet space. 
Order a Goodform Closét Set and 


Use It Six Months 
At Our Risk 


You’ll not be asked to decide about keeping 
the set until after the six months are up. If you 
don’t find it keeps your clothes like new and 
with half the usual amount of pressing —if you 
do not find it perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect — just return it to us and your money 
will be refunded in full without question, argu- 
ment or delay. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 


The Masquerader 
Beverly of Graustark 
The Sea-Wolf 


Almost everybody knows these books. 


must be a new subscriber. The book must 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet ‘‘MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.’’ New Method Souve- 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,000. We will send you hundreds of letters 
in which church workers tell how they used the plans. 

Write for this book today 
New Method Co., 5831 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Clinch the paper with their teeth and lie flat, not 
filling up the file. They can be easily attached 
or detached with the fingers alone. Price 15c, 
per box of 250. For sale by all stationers, 

Send for small sample box FREE, 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO 
Dept. 8, 240 W. 23d St., New York 


Two to 


Thirty Tours to Europe 3x2. 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 
Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise every February. 


Program W Free, FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 
eS a Sa ea ene a ee eo CI 


SQUABS for market; prices, profits, care of 


breeders. Details of management in one of the most per- 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York 


\ How we raise and prepare squabs 


TO ANY PERSON WHO WILL SEND US 
TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


at the special price of $1.25 each we will send one of these $1.50 books, 
shipping expenses prepaid. 


They are among the best selling fiction of 
to-day. Each is bound in cloth and beautifully illustrated. The publishers’ price of 
each is $1.50. There are two stipulations: At least one of the two subscriptions 


FOR EVERY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY $2.50, SENE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE ABOVE STIPULATIONS, ONE BOOK MAY BE SELECTED. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 428 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Patent 


FREE. 
ence Patent 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


February 24, 19 


Coat Hanger DeLuxe 
nickel-plated. Fits 
any size coat. Acl- 
justable to any 

shape 
shoulder. 


One Ilanger, post. 
paid, 35c; 3 for $1. it 
‘Trousers Hangers | § 
30c each, 4 for $1. 


Goodform 
Hangers are the 
only Hangers that keep 
your clothes in the shape 
the tailor gave them. 
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This shows under surface of shoulder plates. To 
change length of hanger to fit narrow or broad shoul- | 
ders, push or pull—the ratchet does the rest. 
MEN’S SET DELUXE 
Full Nickel Plated 
6 each, Coat and Trouser Hangers, 50 
1 each, Shelf Bar and Door Loop, 3 
Zrohoe Rails,” «i. 5. vie gemeens = 
WOMEN’S SET DELUXE 
Full Nickel Plated 
6 each, Coat and Skirt Hangers, . 00 
1 each, Shelf Bar and Door Loop, 3 
2iShoe‘Rails) i « %\ .c.lckeeenae = 
WE PAY THE EXPRESS CHARGES 
Each set in a handsome box. Both sets delivered, 
$6.00. No first-class dealer will try to sell you ‘‘ some- 
thing just as good.” Ask your furnisher or order 
direct from us. Booklet free. 


702 Garden City Block, Chicago 


: 


| 
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The Crossing 
Old Gorgon Graham — 
The Prodigal Son 


be requested when the order is sent. 


A Steady Income-— 
In Addition to What You Are Now Earning | 


If you have a few hours each week which you can devote 
to showing the retailers in your town our line of men’s 
staple 50c. nechwear, you can increase your earning capacity. | 

We want a representative in every cown in the United 
States, experience not necessary; sales easy owing to /ow 
Prices, Commissions paid on all opening and duplica 
orders. Pocket outfit and full particulars sent prepaid q 

on application. wy 
7” 


JESSE M. WEISSMAN & CO., 450 Broadway, New York | 
EEDIMESSECE 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
Fifteen years’ experi- 
Sales exclusively. 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 


OULTRY PAYS If You Know F 
Don't try to m 
age chickens without Poultry Herald, the 
printed, best edited, and best illustrated mo 
ly poultry journal in America—sevem 
year. 50c pays for a trial year's subscrip 
and the Poultry Manual, a profusely illu 
ted, 168 page book, by Franklane L. Se 
world’s foremost poultry artist, and Ida 
Tilson, covering :—breeds, feeds, coops, 
diseases and remedies; sent free for a: 
time to introduce Poultry Herald in new t 
tory. Sample copy 10cents. Address Dep 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Mina 


: Leave Winter 
Behind You 


Take a Trip sx. Tropics 


On one of the perfectly equipped 
“Admirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. 
Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


‘They afford the most delightful salt 
water trip of the winter months. 
“Within 24 hours after leaving, you 
are in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommodations in 
Jamaica satisfy every desire. 

Weekly Sailings from Boston and 

Philadelphia. Steamships ‘‘Brook- 


line’? and ‘‘Barnstable’’ weekly 
from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 


Including Meals and Stateroom Berth 


‘*A Happy Month in Jamaica ’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on re- 
quest. For this and complete informa- 
tion, write to one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt St., Baltimore 
g21 St. Charles Street 
New Orleans, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co, 

Thos. Cook & Sons 

or Local Tourist Agent 


4 the ordinary kind 
Bet retveciatie isniter acs 
iuaranteed best 50c suspender made 
Zan be had in light and heavy weight for 
nan or youth, extra length same price 
Suitable for all classes 


f your dealer won't supply you we will, 
yostpaid, for 50 cents. Send for valuable 
ree booklet, ‘‘Correct Dress and Sus- 
vender Styles.’’ 


IEWES & POTTER 


a: est makers of Suspenders 
and Belts in the World 


Jept. 6, 87 Lincoln Street 
Boston, Mass. 


AISE FOWLS FOR PROFIT 


and pleasure. It's easy with the 


Standard CYPHERS Incubator 
1906-pattern ; guaranteed to hatch More and 
Healthier chicks than any other. 90 days trial. 
We'll start you right. Complete outfits for 
door-yard or farm. Complete Catalogue and 
Poultry Guide 228 pages (8x11) l’ree if you 

j mention this magazine and send name of two 
near-by poultry raisers. Write nearest office. 

_ _ CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Buffalo, Boston,Chicago,New York, Kansas City orSan Francisco. 


/ I Double Toe! 
| CKS ] 2 C Double Heel !! 
‘ ZU Exceptional Value!!! 


All sizes. Sold in boxes of 8 for $1.00 ’ 
\VENS SOCKS, Box 41, Madison Sa., N. ¥. City 
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viewed the wreckage, and went to the 
telephone and ordered a carpenter without 
wasting any words on the crowd. 

We decided long ago that the source of 
Hedrick’s power in politics was what we 
called his ‘‘do it now”’ policy. All poli- 
ticians have schemes; Hedrick puts his 
through before he talks about them. If 
he has an idea that satisfies his judgment 
he makes it a reality in the quickest possible 
time. That is why the fellows around town 
who hate Hedrick call him the rattlesnake, 
and those who admire him call him the 
wrath of God. When he put up the tele- 
phone receiver he reached for his hat and 
bolted from the office under a full head of 
steam. He went directly to John Mark- 
ley’s back office, got the check that Markley 
had given to Handy, dictated a letter in the 
anteroom of Markley’s office to a Kansas 
City plate-maker, inclosed fifty dollars as 
he passed the draft counter, and, as he 
swung by the post-office going to Mrs. 
Worthington’s, he mailed the Handy check 
and the instructions to have ten photo- 
graphic half-tone cuts made of the check 
and mailed back to Hedrick in four days. 

Then he went to Mrs. Worthington, told 
her his story, as a lawyer puts his case before 
a jury—had her raging at Ab Handy—and 
got an order on the bank for the check she 
had given to Handy. This also he sent to 
the plate-maker, and in an hour was back 
at his desk dictating a half-page advertise- 
ment to go into every Republican weekly 
newspaper in the district. He sent that 
advertisement out with the half-tone cuts 
Monday morning, and it appeared all over 
the district that week. The advertise- 
ment was signed by Hedrick, and began: 

“Browning has a poem made after visit- 
ing a dead-house, and in it he describes the 
corpse of a suicide, and says ‘one clear, 
nice, cool squirt of water o’er the bust’ is 
the ‘right thing to extinguish lust.’ And 
J desire this advertisement to be ‘one clear, 
nice, cool squirt of water’ over the political 
remains of Honorable Abner Handy, to 
extinguish if possible his fatal lust for 
crooked money.’”’ After this followed the 
story of Handy’s perfidy in the hitch-rack 
case, a petition in disbarment proceedings, 
and the copy of the warrant for his arrest 
charged with a felony in the case sworn to 
by Hedrick himself. But the effective 
thing was the pictures, showing both sides 
of the two checks, each carefully inscribed 
by the two makers ‘‘for legal services in the 
hitch-rack case,’’ and each check indersed 
by Handy in his big, brazen signature. 

Hedrick saw to it also that, on the day 
the country papers printed his advertise- 
ment, the Kansas City and Topeka papers 
printed the whole story, including the 
casting out of Handy from Hedrick’s office, 
and it did Handy little good to go to Topeka 
in his flashy clothes and give out a festive 
interview asking his friends to suspend 
judgment, and saying that he would try 
his case in the courts and not in the news- 
papers. It was contended by the news- 
papers that if Handy had an honest defense 
it would lose no weight in court by being 

rinted in the newspapers, and his enemies 
in the Congressional fight pushed the charges 
against Handy sorelentlessly that the public 
faith in him melted like an April snow, and 
when the delegates to the Congressional 
convention were named, our own county 
instructed its delegates against Handy. 
The farmers opposed him for taking the 
case against them, and the town scorned 
him for his perfidy. No one would peddle 
his tickets at the primaries at home who 
was not paid for it, so Handy, with his 
money all spent, went home on the night 
of the local primaries a whipped dog. And 
they said around town that all the whipped 
dog got at home was a tin can; for it is 
certain that at daylight Handy was down 
on Main Street viciously drunk, flourishing 
a revolver with which he said he was going 
to kill Charley Hedrick and then himself. 
They took the pistol from him, and then he 
wept and said he was going to jump in the 
river, but no one followed him when he 
started toward the bridge, and he fell asleep 
in the shade of the piers, where he was 
found during the morning, and washed up 
and sent home sober. 

One of the curious revelations of society’s 
partnership in crime was the way the 
grocers and butchers who despised Ab 
Handy’s method, but shared his gains when 
he succeeded, stopped giving him credit 
when he failed. At the end of the first year 
after the primary wherein he was defeated 
the Handys could not get a dime’s worth 
of beefsteak without the dime. And dimes 
were scarce. By that time Handy was 


Try It 
at My Expense 


—Not Yours 


F YOU are not a reader of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE I want you 
to become one. I want you to know what it is like, and to know, 
at my expense, if the magazine does not suit you. If it does suit 

you, and the price is right, you will naturally wish to pay for it. There 
isn’t much in the theory of getting something for nothing. MUNSEY’S 
Magazine is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY’S Magazine that 
led off a dozen years ago in the low price for magazines —ten cents a 
copy and one dollar by the year. It was the fight we had with a giant 
News Company monopoly that made MUNSEY’S Magazine possible, 
and that blazed the way for all other publishers whose magazines are 
issued at the price of MUNSEY’S. But this is too big and too graphic 
a story to be told in this advertisement. 


Munsey's Magazine 


has the biggest circulation of any standard magazine in the world — much the biggest. 
And it has made it and held it solely on its merits. Ina dozen years we have not spent 
a dozen cents in advertising. We have no agents in the field—not an agent any- 
where — we have given no premiums, have clubbed with no other publications, and 
have offered no inducements of any kind whatsoever. We have madea magazine for 
the people, giving them what they want, and giving it tothem at a right price —that’s 
all. And the people have bought it because they like it and because they could buy 
itat a right price. Our object in advertising now is to reach a few hundred thousand 


new readers — people who are not now taking MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine 


For Ten Cents 


Though there are a good many three dollar and four dollar magazines in America, 
there is none.better than MUNSEY’S, whatever the price —not one. There is no 
higher grade magazine, there is none better printed or printed on better paper, and 
there is none better or more carefully edited — none better written, and few, if any, 
so interesting. It costs in round numbers about fez thousand dollars a number to 
goto presson MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. That is to say, if only one copy were printed 
it would cost ten thousand dollars, but spreading this cost over our entire edition of 
750,000 copies, the amount gets down very thin on each individual copy. 

When I first made this price, a dozen years ago, everybody said it was impossible 
—said we couldn’t live —said we were bound to fail. We did live, however, and to- 
day are publishing a thousand fons of magazines a month, which is fifty car loads. 
This is more than three times as many magazines as were issued by all the publishers 
combined of the entire country when I came into the business. 


It is because I am so sure of the merits of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and so sure 
it will please you, that I am now offering to send it to you without any money in ad- 
vance, and without any money at all if it does not please you. I can afford to take 
this chance, which, as I see it, is a very small chance, because I believe thoroughly in 
the rugged honesty of the people. The percentage of dishonesty among the citizens 
of America is far too small for consideration in a business proposition of this kind. 

There is no trick in this offer—no hidden scheme of any kind whatever. It is 
a simple, straightforward, business proposition which will cost you nothing unless 
you wish it to. 


The All-Story Magazine 
Also Free 


I will not only send you MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, as stated above, but will send 
you three months free, in addition. THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE, which is 
another of our publications. I add this other magazine for two reasons. First, that 
you may have the choice of two magazines, and second with the thought that you 
may want both. 

If this proposition interests you, and I hardly see how it could be made more to 
your interest, kindly fill out the coupon in this advertisement and mail it to me, and 
you will get the magazines as stated herein. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 123 


You may enter my name for one year’s subscription to Munsey’s Magazine, for which I agree to pay 
you one dollar ($1.00) at the end of three months, providing I find the magazine to be what I want. 

In the event that I do not care for the magazine, I will so notify you at the end of the three months, 
in which case I shall owe you nothing. 

It is further agreed that in connection with this subscription you are to send me The All-Story 
Magazine free for three months, and that I am to have the option of changing my subscription, if I so 
desire, from Munsey’s Magazine to The All-Story Magazine for the balance of the year. 


Name 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $300 SHOES ta 


MEN 
W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 


W.L. AND SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
REWARD to anyone who can 
$ 1 0,000 disprove this statement 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 


CAUTION— Insist upon having W.L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom. Fast Color Lyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 


Fells how to make hens lay when eggs are dear—how to raise 
chickens to sell at early spring prices. Victor Incubators are 
built to hatch every fertileegg. Our nearly 40 years ex peri- 
ence and large facilities enable us to make the best incubator 
at the lowest relative price. We pay the freight and senda 
guarantee bond with every machine, agreeing to take it back 
and refund money if not as represented. Write us today. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il. Established 1867. 
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Successful 
Incubators 


Tried, proven under all conditions. 
They'll hatch the most and strongest 
chicks for you. Take no chances. 
Get Successful Incubators and 


Brooders 


and make failure impossible. Incubator and 
Poultry Catalogue Free, Booklet, ‘‘ Proper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks," 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10c. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia. 
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are the best. 


Plants mailed to 


on thety own roots. 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 


Alwa 


50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 

Specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1906 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. 

Mailed free, Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 

and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
stints ated FEM El | 


There is big money in poultry if you 
Start right. Our mew 128-page book 
**POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’’ 
tells how we built, from a small start, the 
laryrest pure-bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all supplies. 
We'llstart you right. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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ANNAN NANNY 


ANNAN PAVIA 
na cheaper than wood. For Churches, 
Lawn Fence, Toe Camere: Galvanized Barb 


and plain wire direct to consumers. Catalogue Free, 


WARD FENCE CO., 90 Meridian Si., Portland, Ind. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE f 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- § 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and < 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, Y 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 

RHEEMS, PA. 


LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a_ lifetime. 
We have no Agents. Sold to 
users at Wholesale Prices. 
7 cents a foot up. Cheaper 
& than wood. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


B. H. GREIDER, 


= Box 344, Muncie, Indiana. 
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wearing his flashy New York clothes for 
every day —frayed and spotted and rusty. 
And his temperament had changed with his 
clothes from the oily optimism of success 
to the sodden pessimism of utter failure; 
which inspired Colonel Morrison, returning 
after the hitch-rack case had been settled 
in favor of the town, to remark, speaking 
of Handy, that ‘‘an optimist is a man who 
isn’t caught, and is cheering to keep up his 
courage, and a pessimist is one who has 
been caught and thinks that it will be but 
a question of time until his neighbors are 
found out, too.”’ 

Mrs. Worthington, who was a necessary 
witness in the disbarment proceedings and 
the criminal proceedings against Handy, 
always went to Europe when the cases were 
called; so rather than put a woman in jail 
for contempt of court, the court dismissed 


| the proceedings against Handy and he was 


not allowed to be even a martyr. One 
morning about a year and a half after 
Handy’s defeat, when Hedrick opened his 
office door, he found Handy there with his 
fingers clutching the chair arms and his eyes 
fixed on the floor. The man was breathing 
audibly, and seemed to be struggling with a 
great passion. Hedrick and Handy had 
not spoken since they came through the 
panels of the door together, but Hedrick 
went to the miserable creature, touched 
him gently on the shoulder, and motioned 
him into the private office. There, with his 
eyes still on the floor, Handy told Hedrick 
that the end of the rope had been reached. 

“‘T had to come down without any break- 
fast this morning—because—they—they 
ain’t anything in the house for her to fix. 
And there ain’t any show for dinner. Next 
week, Red Martin has promised me some 
money he’s goin’ to getfrom Jim Huddle- 
son; but they ain’t a soul in town but you I 
can come to now;”’ and Handy raised his 
eyes from the floor in canine self-pity as he 
whined—‘‘and she’s making life a hell for 
me!’’ And as Hedrick opened his desk 
and got out his check-book, he smiled as 
he fancied he could detect about Handy’s 
body the faint resemblance of a wagging 
tail. He made the check for fifty dollars 
and gave it to Handy, saying, ‘‘Oh, well, 
Ab—we’ll let bygones be bygones.” 

Handy snapped at it and was gone. 

That afternoon Hedrick met Handy 
sailing down Main Street in his old manner. 
His head was erect and his eyes were spark- 
ling, and his big, rough, statesman’s voice 
was bellowing abroad, and his thumbs were 
in the armholes of his vest. He walked 
straight to Hedrick and led him by the coat 
lapel into a dark stairway. There was an 
air of deep mystery about Handy, and when 
he put his arm on Hedrick to whisper in his 
ear, Hedrick, smelling the statesman’s 
breath heavy with whisky and onions and 
cloves and cardamom seeds and pungent 
gum, heard this: 

“Say, Charley, I’m fooling ’em—I’ve. 
got ’em all fooled. They think I’m poor. 
They think Iain’t gotany money. Butold 
Ab’s too smart for them. I’ve got lots of 
money—all I want—all any one could 
want—wealth beyond the dreams of avar— 
of av—avar—avar’ce, as John Ingalls used 
to say, Just look at this!’”’ And with 
that Handy pulled from his inside coat 
pocket a roll of one and two dollar bills, 
that seemed to Hedrick to represent fifty 
dollars less the price of about ten drinks. 
“Look a-here,” continued Handy, ‘Ol’ 
Ab’s got ’em all fooled. Don’t you say 
anything about it; but ol’ Ab’s goin’ to 
make his mark.” 

For three years Mrs. Handy’s boarding- 
house has been one of the most exclusive 
in our town. They say that she pays Mr. 
Handy for mowing the lawn and helping 
about the rough work in the kitchen, and 
that he sleeps in the barn and pays her for 
such meals as he eats. Sometimes a new 
boarder makes the mistake of paying the 
board money to Handy, and he appears on 
Main Street ostentatiously jingling his silver 
and toward evening has ideas about the 
railroad situation. 

It was only last week that Hedrick was 
in our office telling us of Handy’s ‘‘wealth ; 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” He 
paused when he had finished the story and 
cocked his head on one side, and squinted 
at the ceiling as he said: 

“For three long, weary, fruitless years 
T’ve searched the drug-stores of this town 
for the brand of liquor Ab had that day. I 
believe if I had two drinks of that I could 
write better poetry than old Browning 
himself.” 

Whereupon Hedrick shook himself out of 


the office in a gentle, wheezy laugh. 


Use of Chick Mother 
60 Days FREE 


To prove to you that 
Sure Hatch Incubators will 
hatch every good egg put 
into them, we are willing to 
ship you one, freight pre- 
paid, and let you try it two 
months in your own home. 

If you don't find it all we 
claim, send it back at our expense. 

Our interest doesn’t stop at the end 
of the60 days, If anything goes wrong in 6 months 
or 6 years, and the fault is ours, we will right it. 
Could we do more than this? 

Sure Hatch prices range from $7.50 to $17.50. 
Capacity 75 to 200 eggs to a hatch. 

There are 80,000 Sure Hatch Machines in use 
today. It takes two great establishments to care 
for our trade. 

Sure Hatch Incubators cost less to operate and 
need less attention than any other make. 

More reasons why they are the best in our big FREE 
Catalogue. Send for it at once. 

It contains facts worth money to every poultry raiser, 
This means more dollars in your pocket. The book is 
full of illustrations, Poultry House plans and figures 
that mean a lot. It tells the best way to hatch, feed, 
raise and sell poultry. 

A post card with your name and address brings it by 
return mail. Ask for it today. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box F 57, Clay Center, Neb., or 
Dept. F 56, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eat squabs —when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squabs to make 
inoney. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
\was the largest since - 
eginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, corresponi- 
ence invited. Tirst send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 
La a aN er ee 
MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 


\LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varieties 

\ RoyalShow Pansy,100colors 

Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 

) Asters,Mixed, all kinds 
‘These Four Packets (25c. 

value) for 8c. and names of 

two flowerloving friends. My 

F 14th annual catalog and book, 
“Ploral Culture,’’ FREE. ] 

MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 

thSt.,5., Minneapolis, Minn 


RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
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is the title of Our Néw Catalogue for 1906—the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the day— 
186 pages —700 engravings —7 superb colored 
—7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail 
the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, containing one 
packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy 
Pansies, mixed, Giant Victoria Asters, mixed, Henderson's | 
New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped | 
Scarlet Radish; in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment | 
on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


LIVINGSTON 


FLOWERS 
1 Pkt.each Choice Mixed Pansy, 
Eckford Sweet Pea, Mixed Aster, 
Mixed Nasturtium, Mixed Phlox. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Box 


BURPEE 


Better write TO-DAY. 


‘) 


We will send either of these superb Collections and our new 
104-page Seed Annual for only 10 cents. 


The Empty Bags of either Collection will be accepted by us at 5 cents 
each on any order amounting to 50 cents or over. 


SEEDS GROW! 


you should read The Thirtieth Anniversary Edition 0 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, 
so well known as the ‘*Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA , 
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T\MERICAN Bil 
ROSES 7% 


From May to October 


for the price of one florist’s 
} bonquee, If you grow them 
yourself in your own garden. 
All you need is our hardy three 
year old rose bushes, and sim- 
? ple directions. Our beautiful 
jf Art Catalog—‘‘ Over the Garden 
Wall’’—is a treatise on rose 
culture for the amateur. Gives 
description of all the new and rare 
kinds—with designs and plans 
for rose beds. Also tells of carna- 
tion culture. Sent free. 


HELLER BROTHERS 
911 S. Main St., New Castle, In 


Terry’s Seeds are best because 50 
successful years have been spent in 
their development —half a century 
of expert care in making them 
superior to ail others. 

We are specialists in growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free. 
D, M. FERRY &CO., 
Detroit, 
Mich, 


We will teach you the business beginning to 
if you start with our straight-bred Homer stock 
—none better at any price. We sell only 
properly mated pairs, matings guaranteed. 
Our squabs are fancy and bring top prices. — 

p We have 11,000 breeding Homers in 
our lofts. If we can succeed, you can, 
Pe Get our Free booklet—important —- 
oP Sacts about this fascinating indust7y. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box O, DaCosta, N. 


$ 7 5 Freight Paid 
eee East of Rockies ir 
This 230 Egg Incubator [fF 
THE ROYAL | te f 
world’s 4 
simplest, surest hatcher. Automatic ( _ ys 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- 
tor and supply catalogue free. FREE TRIAL 4 
Booklet ‘‘ Care and Feeding of Chicks”"’ 10 cents. 50 © 


poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 
Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Io 


i 


Preston Pigeon Farm Co., Merton, | 


Breeders and importers of highest grade Squab Stock. Hon 
furnished in large or sinall lots, the kind that breeds heavy wl 
fleshed Squabs. Write for book of full information free. 


sue SEEDS 


BLUE \) Gee 
The 2 Collections 20 cents. 
VEGETABLES 
1 Pkt. each Beauty Tomato, Han- 
son Lettuce, Ideal Cabbage, Char- 
tier Radish and Eclipse Beet. 


120, Columbus, Ohio 


If you want the | 
BEST SEEDS 
thatcan be grown, — 


The Car of Many Exclusive Features 


The Haynes has many exclusive features that assure for it a wonderfully low 
maintenance and up-keep expense. 

In a 6,000 mile trip, made in early winter, from Kokomo, Ind., to New York and 
Boston via Albany, returning over the Allegheny Mountains by the National Road, 
the repair expense was but $t. 50. 

Roller-bearings throughout, make the loss of power between the motors and rear 
tires less than 10 per cent. and account for the ease with which the car went up the 
longest and steepest grades in crossing the mountains. 

The Haynes exclusively has roller- bearing engines; a Master Clutch with no 
wearable surfaces, which takes hold without jerking; a transmission that positively 
prevents burring "and stripping of gears; and a roller pinion and rear axle that 
overcome every objection to shaft driven cars. 

Other exclusive Haynes features are given in our new catalogue. 
attention address Desk 9. 


‘The Car The Repairman Seldom Sees”’ 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


KOKOMO, IND. 
Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. Members A. L. A. M. New York, 1715 Broadway 


Model ‘‘R’’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 54g x 6 inches, 50 H. P. An exclusive transmission that 
absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. Individual and special lubrication. Master Clutch 
has metal faces and takes hold without jerking. Shaft drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. 
Roller bearings throughout.’ 108-inch wheel base. 
Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price $3,500, 


For prompt 


Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. 
54-inch tonneau, seating five people. 
Full equipment. 


Model ‘‘O”’ Four=Cylinder Touring Car 
Cylinders cast in pairs 44% x5 in., 


Four to 60 miles an hour on high gear. 
f. 0. b. Kokomo. 


28 to 30 H. P. Transmission, cooling system, lubrication, master clutch, shaft 
drive, universal joints, sprocket, roller pinion and 
roller-bearings and body same as on Model “‘R."” 
97-inch wheel base. 4-inch tires. Tonneau seating 
three persons. Four to 40 miles an 
rs hour on high speed. Price $2,250, 

4 f.0.b. Kokomo. Full equipment. 


This car, Model ‘‘R,’’ was driven 8500 miles at a total repair expense of $4.00—the last 1100 miles the latter 
part of January, from New York to Chicago through deep mud and snow, over the Cumberland Mountains, 


A Car of Power and Steady Service 


Equipped with a four cylinder, vertical motor, 35-40 H. P., 
providing one full horse-power to every seventy-five pounds of 
dead weight with car fully equipped. 


The entire power plant and controlling mechanism refined 
and simplified to the Rambler standard of serviceability. 

Elegance of design and appointments mark this the ideal 
car for which you have been waiting. 


It is but one of seven models for 1906. 
Our catalog, giving full details, mailed upon request. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Boston, 145 Columbus Ave, 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. 


San Francisco, 125-131 Golden ¢ Gate Ave. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Company 


LO 


You Can 


oti Bang it on a table, drop it, 

“cick it—there will be no discharge, 
unless the trigger is pulled all the 
way back. That's where the Iver 

Johnson Safety Principle comes in and 
where the other ‘‘went-off-without-warning”’ 
revolvers fail. The 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


is safe all the time, except at that thousandth part of a 
second when you want it to do your bidding—then it is 
never known..to fail. 


When the trigger is pulled all the way back, the act raises 
the safety lever Gc, receives the blow of the revolver ham- 
mer, and transmits it in turn to the firing pin; at all other times 
and under all conditions it is impossible for the revolver 
hammer to cause a discharge, for the safety lever is not in 
position to receive its blow and transmit it to the firing pin. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, “SHOTS” 


gets right at the heart of the matter, it tells you in unmistakable language why it is also accurate and 
reliable. Sent on request together with handsome catalogue. 


HAMMER, $5 HAMMERLESS, $6 


All the leading Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers carry it. Look for ournameon 


the barrel and the Owl’s Head on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEw Yor«K OFFICE: 99 Chambers St. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 114 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
European Office: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. 


NABISCO waren 


Feast Every Sense 


— They allure the sight, break musically upon the 


lips, diffuse an elusive fragrance, yield an adorable 
flavor, touch the palate with an endless charm, 
and captivate that sixth esthetic sense which scorns 
all things prosaic. 


—Exquisite dessert confections, Nabisco rise to 


the artistic demands of the little day or the great 


day, of the simple luncheon or the stately banquet. 


—JIn ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO— Another confection in the form of an almond — 
of indescribable flavor, and as original as entrancing. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


ICIOCIOCIOICIOCOOOOOCOIOIOIC 


ilfeite’ 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


George Washington Gave an Era of Liberty to the Colonies. 
‘The Gillette” Gives an Era of Personal Liberty to All Men. 


I'T GIVES MEN FREEDOM FROM THE SLAVISH HABIT OF BEING SHAVED BY ANOTHER. 


Every traveling man, sportsman, fisherman, and camper will not have a complete outfit unless 
he possesses ‘* THE GILLETTE COMBINATION SET” with soap and brush in silver holders. 
IF THE TIME, MONEY, ENERGY AND BRAIN=POWER which are wasted in the barber shops 
of America were applied in direct effort, the Panama canal could be dug in four hours. 
12 BLADES. 24 SHARP EDGES. Each blade will, give from 20 to 40 SMOOTH, COM- 
Science has reached the acme of skill in the fusion, tempering, hardening and 


sharpening of these blades. The process is one of the wonders of the 2oth century. 
THE STEEL IS OF A QUALITY AS FINE AS A DAMASCUS SWORD. 
The most simple and durable shaving device in the world. 
It has NO HINGES, NO CLASPS, NO SPRINGS, and nothing to LEARN or 
ADJUST. Simply lather and shave in four minutes’ time. 


Triple silver-plated set, with 12 blades, \ In 10 EXTRA BLADES 50 CENTS 
Quadruple gold-plated set with monogram,  Velvet-Lined : : 
Special combination set with brush and soap holders, J Case. At this New, Low Price, no Blades Exchanged 
A BALM TO THE TENDER FACE, AND NO WIRY BEARD GAN STAND BEFORE IT. 
Sold by Leading DRUG, CUTLERY and HARDWARE Dealers 


ASK TO SEE THEM AND FOR OUR BOOKLET, OR WRITE US FOR OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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HE public prejudice against the packer is more than pop- 
fifi ular—it is almost universal. In my opinion, this preju- 
dice is inevitable, and will always continue without regard 
to the manner in which the packing business ts conducted. This is because the 
packer deals in a food product of universal and extensive use—a food which 
furnishes the basis of living instead of being a small and only a comparatively 
incidental part thereof. Inthe very nature of things the prices of meats are 
bound to rise rather than lower; the contraction of the range, as I have 
already explained, is sure to continue and also sure to increase the cost of pro- 
ducing beef; the price of corn lands is steadily and inevitably rising, and this, 
also, means the increased cost of raising and feeding meat animalsof all kinds. 
_ Of course the consumer does not naturally take all this into consideration 
when he goes into the retail market to buy his meat; he only recalls that 
the price he is paying is higher than he used to pay, and so he damns the 
packer and lets it go at that. It is a perfectly safe thing to do. 
_ Ido not remember a time when the retail prices of meats were satisfactory 
to the consumer and I do not believe any one else does. The cost always 
seemed too great to the consumer—even when it represented, as it some- 
times has, a direct loss to the packer. Again, we shall miss something 
essential to the understanding of the packers’ secure position in the dis- 
regard of the public if we fail to take account of one point of human nature: 
the fact that there is, in every person who goes to market, a sense of rebellion 
against the fact that certain things must be bought—and bought practically 
every day. Compulsion in anything is not pleasant, and there is no joy in 
buying something that has to be bought to prevent the pangs of hunger. 
Consequently, there is, universally, a feeling of resentment against the 
necessity of such expenditures. Those purchases which give pleasure are 
not the basic necessities of life; they are the luxuries, or at least the finer 
comforts. And it is human nature to think how many of these coveted 
thihes could be bought with the money which must be paid out for meat and 
the other articles of food. Thus, the daily meat bill seems to stand con- 
stantly between the consumer and some coveted comfort, some article of 
beauty, some greatly-desired luxury or pleasure. And becauseit doesso stand 
—so far as the feelings of the purchaser are concerned —it provokes an unrea- 
soning resentment of which the packer is invariably the convenient target. 
_ All of this, to my mind, is something inherent in the situation which 
xists independent of the manner in which the packers conduct their business 
nd will exist without regard to how they may conduct it in the future. 
d this feeling is always there to be appealed to by the agitator. It makes 
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persons of the fairest intent and of the best training and environ- 
ment the ready victims of violent and shocking prejudice against 
the packers. And one of the most pitiable features of the 
matter is that the individuals who thus yield themselves to this prejudice are 
wholly sincere. Their attitude is impersonal; they have no personal relations 
with or knowledge of any of the packers; they are simply made receptive, by 
the general trait of human nature of which I have spoken, to the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations put out by the yellow magazines and the public 
speakers who live on this kind of sensationalism. 

The bitterness and the venom of their feeling against the packers is not gen- 
erally realized. One way in which it is brought directly to the packer is by 
means of denunciatory letters from persons who are strangers to the packers 
receiving the epistles. From the mass of these I select one as representative of 
the extremes to which the cunning and long-continued campaign of prejudice- 
building against the packers will move a man from whom one might naturally 
expect fairness and consideration. This letter is from a minister of the 
Gospel, the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in a thriving and prosper- 
ous city of Michigan. This minister of the Gospel is wholly a stranger to me, 
and I do not believe that we have ever come in contact with each other, no 
matter how remotely. There is, therefore, no personal reason for his ran- 
cor. But here is the letter: 


Iam writing to inquire whether it pays, in your judgment, to come into the 
possession of millions by the methods of the sneak and the wrecker? To say 
nothing of the faring awaiting such a robber in the world to come, it seems to 
me the contempt and bitter execration of millions of one’s fellowmen can 
searcely be atoned for by the possession of great wealth. When Marshall 
Field died the other day the entire country mourned. No one denied his right 
to the millions he had amassed honorably. But were you to pass away to- 
morrow the news would be received with general satisfaction from one end of 
the country to the other. No business besides your own would suspend oper- 
ationsforanhour. It should bea bitter thing for you to realize the loathing 
and detestation in which you are held in every place where your unfair, small- 
souled, cruel methods are becoming known. It is the hope and prayer of a 
great many that the courts will send you behind the bars for some of the 
crimes with which you are charged. Degenerates can feel the stigma conferred 
by the penitentiary who are insensible to the blights of moral condemnation. 
But consider Depew, Herrick, Odell and Cox, who are now suffering from the 
recoil of the public conscience. I give you a text—See Matthew 23: 29-36. 


Is not this a most unnatural letter from a minister of the Christian religion 
to write a stranger? Would you sit down and put upon paper such an 


2 


expression of hatred against an avowed enemy? I think 
not! Aman to do this without any personal provocation 


whatever shows that his mind has been powerfully wrought ~ 


upon —persistently and systematically warped through a 
cunning appeal to his prejudice—and this is generally 
cloaked under the disguise of an appeal to conscience. 

I assert my profound belief that a letter of this kind from 
such a source would be absolutely an impossibility with- 
out such 4 campaign of persistent misrepresentation and 
organized vilification as that to which the packers have 
for years been subjected. Think of the occupant of a 
Christian pulpit, in this enlightened day, going out of his 
way to write a stranger a letter of such studied venom, 
rankling with a hatred that would have done justice to a 
barbaric Highland clansman, in the old days, expressing 
his contempt of afeudal enemy! And yet I have no doubt 
that, personally, this Christian pastor is a kindly man 
who really loves justice and delights in doing good. 


How Sentiment is Made 


ape ME he is simply an example of the absurd extremes 
to which this propaganda of slander against the packers 
has warped the judgment and the sentiment of thousands 
of the best people in the country. Because, as I have 
said, a compulsory expenditure for a hard-and-fast neces- 
sity naturally creates a kind of latent sentiment, the 
slanders of the magazines and periodicals have found an 
acceptance otherwise impossible; they have persisted and 
increased because it was found that the people read these 
charges eagerly —and that they therefore made circulation. 
These magazines have shrewdly and skillfully cultivated 
the impression —so easy to cultivate, for the reason I have 
explained—that the packers are the natural and inevitable 
enemies of the people, preying upon them as the wolf preys 
upon the flock. Only, fully to delineate the character of 
the packer as it is depicted by the sensational magazine, 
the wolf should be a double-headed monster, with one set 
of jaws busy hamstringing the cattleman while the other 
is closed upon the throat of the consumer. 

Letters of the kind I have cited are the legitimate fruit of 
such a sowing as the sensational publications have indulged 

n; that actual violence does not follow is no fault of the 
most radical of these publications who are not looking forthe 
facts from which to lead their readers to a fair conclusion. 

Do you think that this conclusion is not warranted ? 
Then let me assure you that I have received, through 
the United States mails, a typewritten letter without place 
or date, addressed to myself and reading as follows: 

We have been reading about you and your kind of 
commercial tyrants in We would think that you 
tyrants and —— ought to get tired from your con- 
tinuous gorging upon the sweat and blood of the people 


of the nation. What are you and —— aiming 
at, anyway? What are your ultimate objects? Have 
you not got enough of this world’s good already? Are you 


pirates seeking to enslave the people? Why not commence 
to be men with human hearts and try to be fair and just? 

We feel that the authorities at Washington are going 
to clip your cruel claws very shortly, but we also feel that 
personal punishment and a little terror on the Russian plan 
will in a large measure aid in accomplishing effectively the 
work in hand. We have, therefore, organized ourselves 
into a VIGILANCE COMMITTEE for the PUBLIC 
SAFETY, and propose to use dynamite and assassination 
to help suppressing you commercial vultures of the nation. 
We propose to be fair and just in our operations, and all 
accused tyrants will be justly tried before our tribunal, 
and if found guilty and sentenced to death, the condemned 
will be duly notified of the penalty they are to pay, and 
which punishment cannot be escaped; if not to-day then 
to-morrow. This is the plan which has been so successfully 
in operation in the execution of the Russian political 
tyrants by the Committee of Public Safety there. 

We beg to notify you that you have been tried by our 
tribunal, and your death decreed. PREPARE FOR 
THE INEVITABLE! You may temporarily avoid the 
execution of this sentence, but your time will shortly come. 
Our officer who has been appointed to execute this sentence 
has already been appointed, and you may be assured that 
he is prepared to sacrifice his life in such a worthy cause. 
The game is worth it. 


Tue VIGILANCE COMMITTEE FOR THE Pusuic SAFETY. 


This letter indicates upon its face that it has been brought 
out by the magazine attacks upon the packers. It speaks 
for itself in that particular. The only comment I care to 
offer upon it is that it is the natural and legitimate outcome 
of the wanton agitation to which the packing industry and 
the private car line industry have been subjected. 


Those Throttled Railroads 


Axes popular method of inciting prejudice against 

the packers is to represent them as throttling the rail- 
roads of the country and forcing unfairly low freight 
rates on dressed meats and packing-house products. Some 
railroad officials have encouraged this misrepresentation. 
At banquets and elsewhere they have tossed off jauntily- 
worded expressions of rate-making that sound well in the 
ears of the inexpert and strenethen the belief that ‘‘the 
packers make their own rates.’’ 
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Mr. A. B. Stickney, president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, has frequently indulged in word-pictures 
of the poor trembling railroads in the clutches of the vora- 
cious packers. One of his most often-quoted statements 
runs as follows: 

“‘TIn fixing the rate on dressed meat we”’ (the railroads, 
I presume) ‘‘don’t have very much to say. The packer 
generally makes the rate. He comes to you and always 
makes you feel that he is your friend. Then he asks how 
much you charge for a certain shipment of dressed meats. 
The published tariff may be twenty-three cents a hundred, 
but he will not pay that. Yousay to him: ‘I'll carry your 
meat for eighteen cents.’ He says: ‘Oh, no, you won't: I 
won’t pay that!’ Then yousay: ‘Well, what will you pay 
for it?’ He then replies: ‘I can get it hauled for sixteen 
cents.’ So you haul it for sixteen cents.” 

That sounds convincing; to the average reader or 
listener it appears to be a freshly-written, undried page out 
of the every-day experience of a railroad manager, and 
sounds as if it might be a verbatim report of what took 
place only the day before in Mr. Stickney’s office. Now, 
what are the facts? 

The rate on dressed meats from Missouri River points— 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph and Sioux City—to 
Chicago is twenty cents a hundred and eighteen and a half 
cents on through business. That was the rate when Mr. 
Stickney made the statement quoted above. It had been 
the rate for more than three years. It will continue to be 
the rate for more than three years longer. That rate was 
fixed by a formal legal contract between Mr. Stickney’s 
road, the Chicago Great Western, and the Missourt River 
packers—a contract executed in the summer of 1902 and 
made binding for seven years. And Mr. Stickney was so well 
pleased with that contract that he made execution of # the 
occasion of a circular leiter to the Great Western stockholders, 
in which he explained (and almost boasted of) what a good 
bargain the ratlroad had driven with the packers—a bargain 
that meant an advance of fifteen per cent. over rates pre- 
viously prevailing, and that meant a fifty per cent. increase 
in the railroad’s net earnings. Mr. Stickney also made it 
appear in his circular that the new rate was as high a rate, 
the Great Western believed, as could be justly exacted 
from the packers, in view of the small margin of profit in the 
packers’ business. But let Mr. Stickney speak for himself 
on rates. Here are extracts from that “private and con- 
fidential’’ circular which, as I have said, Mr. Stickney sent 
to Great Western stockholders under date of August 4, 
1902, the italics being mine: 


Mr. SticKkney’s Private Opinion 


aye GIVES the management pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce that the company has executed identical 
contracts with each of the packing companies doing busi- 
ness at Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Sioux City, by 
which the packers agree to route over the Chicago Great 
Western lines at least a certain percentage of the entire 
output of their plants, at definite rates, for the term of 
seven years. The rates are a substantial advance over the 
rates which have heretofore prevailed. 

“The aggregate revenue which these contracts secure to 
the Chicago Great Western Railway on the present volume 
of business is estimated to be $14,000,000, and, if the 
business increases as rapidly in the next seven years as in 
the past, approximately $20,000,000. 

“These contracts cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the magnitude of the packing industry. The 
published report of Swift & Co. gives the amount of its 
sales last year at the enormous sum of $220,000,000. Pre- 
sumably its chief competitor, Armour & Co., did sub- 
stantially as much, and it is probably safe to estimate that 
the aggregate sales of the other packers amount to enough 
to make the grand total fully $700,000,000. More than 
half of the aggregate business is the output of the plants at 
the Missouri River cities mentioned, and is afiected by the 
contracts. 

““The narrowness of the margin of profits is even more 
surprising than the magnitude of the transactions. The 
report of Swift & Co. (the only report available) gives the 
information that, on sales during last year, practically in a 
retail way, aggregating over $220,000,000 of perishable 
commodities requiring the greatest care to guard against 
serious loss, the entire profits were only about $3,000,000, or 
less than 14 percent. With such a narrow margin of profit 
it is easy to see that freight rates are an important factor 
in the packing-house business. It is estimated that the 
annual freight bills amount to three times the annual 
profits. Hence, any increase in the rates which have been 
established for years, to which the whole business has been 
adjusted, is a serious matter. 

“And the packers being willing to agree to a permanent, 
substantial advance of more than fifteen per cent., the manage- 
ment felt that its duty to the stockholders demanded that 
it should accept the opportunity to secure, for a term of 
years, this substantial advance in rates. Accordingly it 
has entered into identical and lawful contracts with each 
and every packer doing business at Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Sioux City. 


‘well as the people in general. 
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“In consideration of this contract on the part of the 
railroad, the packers agree to ship over the Chicago | 
Great Western lines in each and every month during 
full term of seven years at least a certain percentage of 
entire output of their respective packing-houses, and of 
such packing-houses as they, their successors and assigns, | 
may hereafter own or control, and to pay therefor the I ull 
published tariff rates, regardless of any lower rates which 
may be offered by other railway companies. 

“These contracts, unlike the ‘maximum rate con- 
tracts,’ are legal and therefore enforceable in the co 


rate or quantity. 

“Tt is certainly satisfactory to know that so larg 
volume of gross revenue, approximately $1,000,000 
annum, is already secured by contract for the Omaha z 
Sioux City lines now under construction, as soon as 
are completed.” ‘ 

It is instructive to note the difference between Mr, 
Stickney talking to the general public about freight rates 
and President Stickney telling his stockholders in a con. 
fidential circular what a good bargain he has made with 
the packers. I have only to add that loose-tongued talk 
and undigested generalizing by men supposed to speak 
authoritatively have had much to do with prejudicing the 
public mind against the packers. _ 


No Smuggled Freight 


NE of the most flagrant of all the many misreprese 
tions which have recently appeared in certain ma 
zines is this statement: ‘‘ Beef is hung up in the refrigera’ 
cars. There is a space beneath on the floor of the car, I 
has been charged that this space is sometimes crowded 
of dressed poultry, eggs, and soon. Poultry and eggs 
a high freight rate; but, thus packed, Armour gets 
carried for nothing. How much of such bus 
goes on no one knows, but it has been shown to ext 
numerous cases.’ PY 
Nothing could be falserthan this statement. Itis untru 
in every respect and particular. The older men in 
employ of Armour & Co. are witnesses to the fact th 
father’s instructions were most strict on this point; tha 
he guarded against anything of the sort by pointing 
both the dishonesty and the foolishness of any pract: 
that nature. 
The same precautions against the possibility of thefl S 
of thing on the part of an over-zealous employee have 
taken by myself. There is not a man in the shipping 
partment of Armour & Co. who does not thoro y 
understand that an attempt at such a practice would bring 
him instant dismissal. 
Any person believing that such a thing would be done z 
any packer can quickly rid his mind of such a notion 
going to the freight department of any railroad han 
packing-house business. The roads’ inspectors are 
only on the platforms from which the cars are loaded, | 
they have access to the books of account and to the vy 
invoices from which the collections are made fro1 
persons or houses to whom the cars are shipped. 
statement is not only utterly false, but it is absurd, and 
freight man who knows the actual processes of shippin 
from a packing-house will say so. 


come to cast up their score with the packers, there are so 
things which cannot in justice be overlooked, although tl 
are so commonplace as to be accepted as a mere matte! 
course. The packers’ contribution to economic pro 
in the way of by-product utilization has been enorm: 
It is impossible to realize the extent to which this to 

almost every physical element in our every-day life— 
making worn-out and barren lands yield bounteous 
to supplying the buttons on our coats. Tf all of thea 


would astound the world and the result would be ev 
where considered a dire public calamity. ag 


At the Industry’s Cradle 


ASTE NOT” is the packers’ creed, and his scientifi 
faithfulness to it—inspired by self-interest 
actually one of the most fruitful sources of econ 
advantage to the people of the civilized world thus 
brought about by the aid of the laboratory of the scient 
Let us see just how much this by-product utiliz 
means to the grower and the consumer of food anima 


In the old times packing was done in the winter. 
first change in method was the use of ice and the 
mencement of summer packing. This started in he 
packing, but, with the introduction of the refrigerator 
beef was killed largely in the summer. About this 
some of the packers eee the method of packing 
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_ messenger-boy from the telegraph-office brings over 
- the final sheet of the day’s report of the Associated 
Press. Always at the end is the signature ‘‘ Thirty.” 
‘That tells us that the report is closed for theday. Just why 
“Thirty ” should be used to indicate the close of the day’s 
work no one seems to know. It isthe custom. They do so 
in telegraph-offices all over the country, and in the news- 
paper business “ Thirty” stands for the end so signifi- 
a cantly that when- 


T THE afternoon, between two and three o’clock, the 


: 
a 
; 


é : 
& ever a printer or a 
/ reporter dies his 
F associates gener- 


ally feel called 
upon to have a 
floral emblem 
made with the fig- 
ures in the centre. 
It is therefore 
entirely proper 
that these sketches 
of life in a country 
town,seen through 
a reporter’s eyes, 
should close with 
the symbolic word. 
But how to close? 
That is the ques- 
tion. 

Sitting here by 
the office window, 
with the smell of 
the ink in one’s 
nostrils, and the 
steady, monoto- 
nous clatter of the 
linotypes in the 
ears, and the whir- 
ring of the shafting 
from the press- 
room in the base- 
ment throbbing 
through one’s 
nerves, with the 
very material real- 
ization of the office 
around one, it 
seems as though 
such a small part 
of it, and of the life 
about it, has been 
set down in these sketches. Passing the office window 
every moment is some one with a story that should be told. 
Every human life, if one could know it well and translate 
it into language, has in it the making of agreat story. It 
is because we are blind that we pass men and women 
around us, heedless of the tragic quality of their lives. If 
every man, or woman, could understand that all other 
human lives are as full of sorrows, of joys, of base tempta- 
tions, of heartaches and remorse as his own, which he 
thinks so peculiarly isolated from the web of life, how much 
kinder, how much gentler he would be! And how much 
richer life would be for all of us! Life is dull to no one. 
But life seems dull to those dull persons who think life 
is dull for others, and who see only the drab and gray 
shades in the woof that is woven about them. 

_ Here in our town are ten thousand people, and yet these 
sketches have told of less than twoscore of them. In the 
‘own are thousands of others quite as interesting as those 
of whom we have written. A few minutes ago Jim Huddle- 
son rode by on his hack. There is no reason why others 
should be advertised of men and Jim left out; for Jim is 


When the Baptist Church Needs a New 
Roof, Jim is the Cinderella of the Occasion 


e came here when the town was young, and was presi- 
of the Anti-Horse-Thief League in the days before it 
me an emeritus institution, when it was a power in 
ics and named the Sheriff as a matter of right and of 


Jim has never let the fact that he kept a livery-stable 
id drove a hack interfere with his position as lead- 
itizen. He keeps a livery-stable, because that is his 
ess, and he drives a hack because he cannot trust such 
uable piece of property in the hands of the boy. But 
n the street fair is to be put on, or the baseball team 
ced, or when the Baptist Church needs a new roof, or 

itions are to be circulated for a bond election, Jim 
idleson gets down from his hack, puts on his crystal 
and is the Cinderella of the occasion. That is why, 
young men go in Jim’s hack to take young women to 


. 


By William Allen White | 
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parties and dances, they || 
always invite Jim in to sit by \| 
the fire and get warm while 
the girls are primping. That 
is why, when young Ben 
Mercer, just home from five 
years of Harvard, offered | 
Jim a “tip” over the usual 
twenty-five-cent fare, Jim 
quietly took off his coat and } 
whipped young Ben where he 
stood—and the town lined | 
up for an hour, each man 
eager for the privilege of con- 
tributing ten cents to the 
popular subscription to pay 
old Jim’s fine and costs in 
the police-court. 

Following Jim Huddleson 
on his hack past the office 
window came Bill Harrison, 
once extra brakeman on the 
Dry Creek Branch, just pro- 
moted to be conductor on the 
main line, and so full of vain- 
glory in his exalted position 
that he wears his brass but- 
tons on freight trains. Bill’s 
wife signs his pay-check and 
doles out his cigar money, a 
quarter at a time, and when 
he asks for a dollar, she looks 
at him as if she suspected him 
of leading a double life. It is > 
her ambition tolive in Topeka, te ao 
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for ‘“‘there are so many con- 
ductors in Topeka,” she says, 
“that society is not so mixed”’—as it isin our town, where 
she complains that the switchmen and the firemen and the 
student-brakemen dominate society. Once a cigar sales- 
man from Kansas City got on Bill’s train and offered a 
lead dollar for fare. 

“T can’t take this,” protested Bill, emphasizing the “I,” 
because his job was new. 

“Well, then, you might just turn that one over to the 
company,” responded the drummer. 

And when the head brakeman told it in the yards, Bill 
had to fuss with his wife for two days to get money for a box 
of cigars to stop the trouble. 

As these lines were being written, Miss Littleton came 
into the office with a notice for the Missionary Society. 
She has been teaching school in town for thirty years and 
is not so cheerful as she was once. For a 
long time the board has considered dis- 
missing her. But it continues to change 
her around from building to building and 
from room to room, and to keep her out 
of sheer pity. And she knows it. There 
is tragedy enough in her story to fill a 
book. Yet she looks as humdrum as you 
please, and smiles so gayly as she puts 
down her notice that one thinks perhaps 
she is trying to dispel the impression 
that she is cross and impatient with the 
children. 

On the other side of the street, upstairs 
in his dusty real-estate office, with tin 
placards of insurance companies on the 
wall, and gaudy calendars tacked every- 
where, Silas Buckner standsat the window 
counting the liars and scoundrels, and 
double-dealers and villains, and thieves 
and swindlers who pass. Since Silas was 
defeated for Register of Deeds he has 
become a pessimist. He has soured on 
the town, and when he sees a man, Silas 
thinks only of the evil that man has done. 
Silas knows all men’s weaknesses and 
forgets their strength, and looking down 
from the window hates hisfellow-creatures 
for the wrong they have done him, or the - 
wickedness that he knows of them. He 
has never given our reporters a kindly 
item of news since he was turned down, 
but if there is a discreditable story on 
any citizen going around we hear it first 
from Silas, and if we do not print it he 
says we have taken hush money. If we 
have to print it, he says we are stirring up 
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strife. Seeing him over there, looking down on the town 
which to him is accursed, we have often thought how 
weary God must be looking at the world and knowing so 
much better than Silas the weakness and iniquity of men. 
And we have wondered if sin were really so important as 
Silas thinks it is, for with Silas sin is a blot that effaces a 
man’s soul. But maybe God sees sin only as a blemish that 
men may overcome. Perhaps God is not so discouraged 
with us as Silas is. But life is a puzzle at most. 

Last night Aaron Marlin died. He has lived for ninety 
years in this world, and has seen much and suffered much, 
and died as a child turns to sleep. It was quiet and still at 
his home among the elms as he lay in his coffin, and inside 
the mourners spoke in low and solemn tones, and the blinds 
were drawn as if death were shy. As he lay there in the 
great hush that was over the house, there 
passed before it on the sidewalk two who 
spoke as low as the mourners, though they 
were oblivious to the house of death. 
They trod slowly, and a great calm was 
on their souls. And one of the scribes 
who sets down these lines stood in the 
shadow of the doorway pine-tree and saw 
the lovers passing, and felt the silence and 
the sorrow behind the door he was about 
to enter. And there he stood wondering 
—between Death and Love—the End and 
the Beginning of God’s great mystery of 
Life. And so, with the sense of that great 
mystery upon him, with all of this pied 
skein of life about him, he puts down his 
pen, and looks out of the window, as the 
thread winds down the street. 

For “Thirty” is in for the day. 


Time Enough 


EORGE HARVEY, the famous res- 
taurant keeper of Washington, was 
walking through his dining-room one 
day. An angry statesman accosted him. 
“Here, Harvey,” he said, “‘this place is 
no good.” 
‘‘What’sthe matter?” inquired Harvey. 
“Why, I ordered some cold roast beef 
thirty minutes ago and I haven’t got it 
yet.” 
“How long ago?” 
“Thirty minutes.” 
“Good gracious,”’ said Harvey, ‘I'll 
have to see about that. It should be 


FREQ cold by this time.”’ 
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THE WAY HE WON HER 


A Story of the Princess Charming and the Beggar Lad 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


HE Princess, dressed in 
Ap white samite with a 
gleaming envelop- 
ment of richest taffeta about 
her, descended from the 
automobile. Over her 
golden locks was wound a scarf of such a wondrous texture 
that it might be passed through a ring to be worn on the 
little finger. The glass slippers were concealed for the 
moment by small silken shoon edged with the rarest fur 
brought from the frozen realms of the Arctic king. Even 
in such disguise her surpassing grace and beauty were not 
to be eclipsed, but appeared, in spite of it, with all royal 
charm and loveliness. If pearls did not drop from her 
rosy mouth, it was because they were very securely fixed 
behind her vermeil lips. Absolutely the reason that her 
words did not set silver bells a-ringing was that she did 
not happen to be saying anything at the moment. 

This, at the least, was the way all seemed to Jack Mason. 

Alone she tripped up the long tunnel of strange striped 
stuff illuminated at intervals by the most brilliant kerosene 
lamps. To be sure, the Queen Mother accompanied her. 
This august personage, however, did not wear the mon- 
archical insignia, but was simply dressed in robes of state 
consisting of a skirt of blue satin overhung with blue and 
silver lace and a bodice of the same material embroidered 
with what might have appeared to be silver caterpillars 
and grasshoppers. She displayed all the air of stern dis- 
approval which such a one is always expected to exhibit 
on all occasions. 

The Princess disappeared, as if the earth had swallowed 
her, round a canvas corner. 

“That’s she,” muttered Mason with absolute and sudden 
conviction, coming to a complete standstill. ‘‘And I 
believe that I might as well make up my mind right here 
that ‘there’s only one girl in this world for me,’”’ he added 
as he started in pursuit of the small royal party up the 
tortuous labyrinth. 

For an instant he had not breathed. His heart beat 
absurdly. His spirits seemed lifted in strange exaltation. 
Manifold symptoms made clear the fact that something 
extraordinary had taken place. 

‘“Me—to her,’ he announced to himself definitely. 
matter the odds—I play to win.” 

Since his arrival in her father’s kingdom, she had been 
far away across the seas. Not that any one but he recog- 
nized that she was a Princess, or that her parent, who in 
fact possessed an immense political ‘‘pull’” and was 
described as a “‘financial magnate,” had anything to do 
with sovereign rank. Mason, however, was not to be de- 
ceived, and the moment his eyes rested upon her he knew 
the truth. He had heard of her. He had often noticed the 
big graystone Renaissance chateau in Mohegan Avenue 
as he walked down town in the morning, or returned in 
the evening to his rooms in the University Club. At sight 
of her he recognized instantly and perfectly what she was, 
and understood that, although the place in which they were 
might appear to others to be an every-day American city, 
with a post-office of the first class, in reality it was some- 
thing very different. Suddenly it became a part of the 
wonderful world of fable and fantasy; of youth and ad- 
venture; of glory and beauty to be won; of great deeds to 
be achieved and great good to be accomplished; asplendid 
glittering region of castles in the air—and in Spain—where 
all was possible and even probable; a midsummer’s 
dreamland country of enchanted woods and magic moun- 
tains; the land of Fortunatus’ cap, of Aladdin’s lamp, of 
Arthur’s Excalibur and—Mambrino’s helmet. Not that 
he described the locality in that fashion to himself. He 
merely felt that life was very marvelous and the universe a 
rainbow-tinted spectacle of great brilliancy and allurement. 

In the golden ballroom, where the violins and hautboys 
and sackbuts and bassoons were making the most enchant- 
ing music, he watched her swim over the polished floor 
in the quick measure of a ‘‘two-step.” 

“To know her!” he communed with himself, becoming 
more convinced with every glance that she was the most 
beautiful Princess that there was in the whole world. 

Just then a remarkable thing happened. As she sped 
past him, by some curious mischance she dropped the big 
bunch of violets she held. It fell directly at his feet. She 
paused as she noticed her loss; and as he sprang forward, 
picked it up and handed it to her, she received it smiling. 

“Thank you.”” And she looked as if she wished to 
speak his name if only she possessed the knowledge of it. 

“Oh!” said her partner with rare presence of mind. 
“Miss Brown, will you let me present Mr. Mason—a 
great friend of mine?” 

Later, in a bower of pines and palms and smilax and roses 
in the corner under the gallery, they rested after she had 
“split” the fourth dance to give him a “‘turn.” 


“No 
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““T made up my mind I should talk to you,” he declared 
boldly. ‘‘I said it to myself the moment I saw you. And 
now I am with you,’ he concluded, overcome with the 
wonder of it. 

“How nice of you,” she murmured gratefully. ‘‘A man 
can do anything he wants to do,’”’ she continued as she 
glanced at him quickly, while a queer, swift smile for just 
a moment bent her perfect lips. 

The next day for him wasa day of reaction. Resolutions 
about winning a Princess are easy to form, but seen in the 
cold, bright light of a snowy winter morning, as one trudges 
down before nine o’clock to sit at a desk in a law-office, 
they afford but little promise of hope. He had not the 
great advantage of being able at the best dramatic moment 
to throw back his cloak and declare himself the Crown 
Prince and Heir Apparent to the Kingdom of Paphlagonia. 
The best he could do was to point to a slowly, very slowly 
growing law practice. He would forget her. Probably 
he should not see her again. His presence at the ball wasa 
mere accident in his hardworking days and nights. Such 
a glorious, unapproachable, high and mighty person as 
herself would not be likely often to come in his way. 

At that instant a thrilling tintinnabulation aroused him. 

“Yes,” he said, picking up the black receiver. ‘‘Oh, 
Mrs. Morris! Come to dinner on Thursday evening? 
Dreadfully sorry, I have so much to do I cannot possibly. 
Awfully good of you and Norrie to insist. You know 
there’s nothing I should likesomuch. Just yourselves and 
one or two others? Who? Oh!—Miss Brown! A great 
friend of yours? She is—yes, she is perfectly beautiful. 
I could say more than that. Why, if you are so kind. 
Perhaps I could manage it. Yes, half-past seven on 
Thursday.” 

Now, some great enchanter, Merlin or another, had by 
his necromancy so brought it about that our hero had 
received the wonderful summons. Myriad threads of 
gossamer, reaching from house to house through the city, 
enabled those who possessed the conjuration—at five 
dollars a month and unlimited messages—to know what 
each other was thinking. As Mason hung up 
the receiver, he looked up into a room which 
seemed to have widened in the most amazing 
manner, and out through his high window into 
a world transformed with a flood of golden light 
from the setting sun which just then broke from 
under a cloud. 

The Norris Morrises lived in an enchanting 
“‘bijou”’ residence—for they had only been mar- 
ried a year and a half —where one coming through 
the front door into the hall had to execute a 
skillful piece of acting in order not to appear 
conscious of seeing the host and hostess as he 
took off his overcoat. Otherwise, to make a 
formal entrance into the drawing-room was diffi- 
cult. Everything was as new and fresh as if it 
had been given to them by a fairy godmother as 
well as by friends, and uncles, and aunts, and 
cousins, and bridesmaids, and a best man. There 
was only room for Mason and the Princess and 
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another pair of young peo- | 
ple—to whom little Mrs, 
“Norrie” Morris ‘‘owed” a ’ 
dinner—with whom she 
and ‘“‘Norrie” could talk 
afterward. a 

Naturally, Mason did not sit next to the Princess, but the 
great distance of across the dinner-table away from her, 
With the unusual number of chairs, the small maid could 
with difficulty squeeze between the backs and the side- 
board. However, though separated in this tactful and 
conventional manner, they managed to reach a number of 
subjects which would require discussion and elucidation | 
later. In the hall the Morris quarter-grand harpsichord — 
stood with its stubby tail almost touching the hat-rack, 
Beside this Mason seated himself when the men filed in from 
the contiguous dining-room. : 

The Princess was playing with a most charming skill an 
catholic taste which included Tschaikowsky and“ Teasing.” 

“‘T felt I should never see you again,”’ he began, ‘‘though 
of course I knew that it was not possible for me to live in 
the same place and let a long time go by without doing it.” 

“You thought that?’’ she responded, as carelessly her 
fingers strayed over the keys into something louder. 

“Here I am,” he continued joyfully, ‘‘and there you are 
—or better, here we are. I wassure that I’d bring it about 
in some way.” 

“Of course, girls are—helpless,”’ she murmured. 

“You hadn’t forgotten who I was?” 

“In such a long time?” she laughed softly and mock- 
ingly. ‘‘I might have done it.” 

“Then,”’ he declared with decision, ‘‘it’s up to me to see 
that you don’t have the chance again.”’ 

She merely glanced at him and then became absorbed in 
an intricate bit of fingering. 

“Don’t come on Sunday afternoon, when every one else 
is there,’”’ she said suddenly after a silence during which she 
solved the difficult problem of technique—‘‘Some afternoon 
in the week. And you had better telephone. Oh!” she 
hurried on, ‘‘it was so good that you were a friend of the 
Morrises!”’ 

“Awfully nice of them to invite me,”’ replied Mason 
gratefully, ‘“‘when they never have before. I wasa little 
surprised, though, that they did it in this way out of a clear 
sky. And to ask me with—you.” 

‘‘Why,”’ said the Princess deliberately, ‘‘Constance told 
me that she was going to have this little dinner the after- 
noon after the ball when I came here.” 

The next thing, they quarreled. Not that evening. Not 
the next day or the next week. The difference was serious. 

Great preparations were under way at the Palace. The 
orders had gone forth to prepare for a great festivity. Not 
every day does a Princess have a birthday —and a twenty- 
first birthday. Five hundred invitations were forthwith 
despatched. All the ‘‘old friends” who antedated the 
Princess’ christening were bidden, and all the‘‘ new people” 
who had come on since that time. The elders were asked 
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from ‘“‘nine to eleven,” but in a corner “Dancing” held 
t promise and hope to the youngest débutante. The 
nqueting-boards would have groaned, if they had not 
been so solidly constructed, under the richly sauced sal- 
mon; beneath the boneless turkeys; with the luculent 
_aspics and the richest patés. All the royal silver decorated 
the table—with a large amount from the purveyor’s. In 
the centre a bank of roses almost reached the chandelier. 
The two drawing-rooms had been entirely cleared of their 
inlaid tables and brocaded chairs, of their scattered 
leopard and bear skins. The orchestra was hidden in the 
vestibule of the closed front door behind a grove of palms. 
Every fireplace was a bower of ferns. With such prepara- 
tion, the importance of the ceremony became manifest. 
With a command from the Palace, to be present at Court 
on such a night was a duty. 

Atsixo’clock cameafrantic notefrom Mason stating that 
he had received a telegram from a college chum with whom 
he had been on the ‘‘team.”” They had not seen each other 
for three years, and the dispatch announced that his friend 
would arrive on the Magic Carpet Limited at 10:40; that he 
intended to stop over until the Hippogriff Express left at 
3:10 a.f., and that he wished Mason to meet 
him. Therefore the missive stated in dole- 
ful terms that the writer could not be pres- 
ent at the birthday celebration that night. 

The next afternoon, when Mason crossed 
the gravel of the drive and rang, she was not 
in. Whereupon he tramped dejectedly up 
the Avenue and in the evening smoked much 
more than was good for his nerves. At nine 
he was unable to endure the suspense. Con- 
sequently, he had recourse to the necro- 
mantic means of communication already 
mentioned. 

“West —One-Nine-Two.” 

Something appeared to be wrong with the 
exorcism, for he was obliged to repeat in 
more peremptory tones: 

“Yes—yes! West—One-Nine-Two!” 

During a delay in space in obeying his call, 
his face wore a strained and anxious expres- 
sion. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘Is Miss 
Brown at home? Yes! Will you ask Miss 
Brown if Mr. Mason may speak to her?” 

Again a stage wait. 

“Whatisthat? Miss Brown says that she 
is very busy? You will receive the mes- 

e? ” 

The talisman was put down with aviolence 
that so disturbed its mystic qualities that a 
man was obliged to come the next day to 
see about it. 

A period of restless activity followed. Try 
as he might, he could find her nowhere. He 
oddly missed her on every occasion. The 
houses which she frequented the most were 
not blessed with her presence, at least 
at the hours when he was in the habit of 
visiting them. Any inquiry at the Castle 
in the afternoon or evening was always 
met by the announcement from the striped- 
waistcoated servitor, or his superior, the 
black-vested seneschal, that Miss Brown 
was out. The malicious genii did their 
work well. She had completely vanished. 

He was not to be foiled. There must be moments, he 
argued, when, by some counter-spell, he could dissipate 
the cloud concealing her. There must be some superior 
magic which could overthrow the invisible barrier keeping 
herfromhim. He thought of this one day as he jogged, on 
account of his horse’s feet, along the grass by the side of the 
road. The one extravagance which he permitted himself was 
the steed on which he regularly rode out for exercise through 
the Park and into the country every afternoon after work, 
rain or shine, mud or snow. Between five and six, when he 
did not call at the Castle, he trotted past the Country Club, 
rarely stopping. Now, ashelooked ahead over the familiar 
road, he beheld an unfamiliar object. Not that the thing 
itself was so unusual, for in the age in which he lived 
devil-wagons were almost as numerous as perambulators. 
Still, the fact that a dragon-chaise should be standing 
motionless in the highway, though again failing to be in 
any way remarkable, was at least noteworthy. 

As he drew up his panting barb, she turned and cast over 
the tonneau an appealing glance toward him. 

“Oh, you!” she exclaimed in seeming dismay, her help- 
less expression changing to one of repelling hauteur. 

“Yes,” he replied, jumping down, ‘‘and glad enough, 
too! I’ve been searching for you asif you were the Golden 
Fleece, or a needle ina haystack. Where have you been? 
What is the matter?” 

“Which question do you want answered first?’ she 
replied, smiling happily. ‘‘ Well—for the last. The igni- 
tion is wrong, or the transmission has broken down, or 
he counterpoint is crooked, or the chiaroscuro is loose, or 

inward consciousness is out of order. You know that I 


hate to take out the chauffeur, so I am left smiling like 
Patience on—an automobile.” 

“It’s an ill automobile,” he responded briskly, ‘that 
does not bring somebody some good. I’ve found you, and 
you must listen to me.”’ 

“Don’t!” she implored, holding up her hand. “ Now, as 
you say you have found me, I want to make a confession. 
I never thought I should say it—that my pride would let me. 
I never, never, never was going to see you or speak to you 
again. My birthday,and not to come! I might as well tell 
you that I have been doing all I could to keep out of your 
way until now —you see!” she made a despairing gesture, 
indicating the immobile automobile. “I was wrong — 
entirely wrong! Of course, you had to meet your friend. I 
should have recognized it, andI do now. I should not have 
had you do anything else. You must understand——”’ 

“What?” he implored as she paused. 

“T wanted you to come so much,” she resumed slowly ; 
“that was the reason.” 

“Tt is all right now,” he exclaimed gleefully. ‘‘I 
have had a bad quarter of a month, though. Let us 
find out what is wrong with the car.”’ 


“Then it’s All Right!”’ He Cried Exultingly 


“Do you know about them?” she demanded in astonish- 
ment. 

“As much as any one can know about their cussed 
psychology,” he answered, promptly abasing himself before 
the machine. 

An expression of dismay, almost of fright, appeared upon 
the Princess’ rosy visage. 

“Never mind,”’ she enjoined hurriedly, ‘‘if you will only 
ride on and telephone.” 

“Let me try what I can do,’ he responded, rising from 
between the wheels. 

He touched a lever here, a pin there. Next, going to 
the front, he proceeded to ‘“‘crank”’ the engine with a skill 
and vigor which promptly brought an answering rattle, 
rumble and roar from the interior. 

“Why, it’s all right!’’ he cried, looking up. 

‘So it is!”’ she said in apparently the greatest wonder. 
“Oh, how stupid Iam! I thought I knew about all the 
inner workings of the creature. Pride goeth before a fall, 
and this is an awful tumbleformine. Tothink of my sit- 
ting here, when, if I had known, I might have been going 
all the time! Oh, it’s entirely ridiculous, a perfect joke!” 

She laughed with a certain nervous hollowness. 

The period of anxiety had its effect. The torment 
through which he had passed did its work. If the impos- 
sibility of the vision in which he had indulged himself had 
at moments struck a chill to his heart, that was forgotten. 
In the joy of the sudden reconciliation all was bright again. 
The winter’s sunshine had anew brilliancy. The sparrows, 
as he went down town in the morning, caroled like larks. 
As he came up in the evening, the hurdygurdies played 
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the most exhilarating music, which set his heart throbbing. 
All day long he whistled in a way which would have caused 
the clerk, if he had been in control and Mason had been in 
his position, to request him politely but firmly to desist. 

Still doubt and hesitation beset him. To be sure, he had 
sworn to win her. Certainly, he had striven to do this 
aftera manner which left him no reason toreproach himself, 
and with a success, so far, which at moments astonished 
him. Yet she was the Princess and he the beggar at the 
gates. He remembered something about a Queen and 
a ring and a pane of glass and one who wrote that he fain 
would rise, yet feared to fall. Well, he feared to take the 
step, tosay the word which might shatter the world in which 
he lived, bring the glittering pinnacle of his hope tumbling 
down upon him. And so day followed day. 

Suddenly, the Picture appeared —as if from the air; asif 
springing in a moment from forbidding space; a portent; 
an ill omen; a warning and athreat. He discovered the 
photograph in the silver frame on her particular desk in her 
very own corner of the music-room which she used as a sort 
of formal boudoir for the reception of the favored and the 
intimate. He—the original of the portrait—was good- 
looking, distressingly good-looking, with a 
dark and melancholy air, such as might be 
supposed to take a girl’s fancy, with an 
appearance, too, of distinction and command 
which were decidedly interesting. When 
she entered, she appeared smilingly uncon- 
scious of the apparition. He was as rest- 
lessly and as inimically aware of it. 

‘‘Who—who is that?” he asked, unable to 
withhold the question, and throwing all 
thought of possible impropriety to the winds. 

She blushed—she distinctly blushed—at 
least, she glanced away unmistakably with 
an alarmed elusiveness. Unavoidably he 
formed conclusions. As inevitably they 
were of the most harrowing nature. 

“Such a charming man,’’ she answered 
with an unconcerned demeanor. ‘‘He was 
in Europe when mamma and I were there.”’ 

The prospect darkened. A horrid roaring 
was in his ears. The transformation scene 
was working backward, all the glittering spec- 
tacle turning into a dismal desert, harmless, 
smiling objects becoming dreadful, threaten- 
ing monsters. The rival hadappeared. He 
could not doubt it. As he pounded down 
the snowy Avenue on his way to the club, he 
stalked amid the distressing ruin of a glori- 
ous past. 

The next day she was gone. He learned 
it when he appeared before the Palace on 
the following afternoon: gone as if she had 
been carried off by the goblins of darkness. 
“Out of town” was what he was told at the 
door. He thought of asking for the Queen 
Mother. On consideration, he hurried off to 
see little Mrs. ‘‘ Norrie” Morris. 

“Where is she?” he demanded, fairly 
bursting into the drawing-room, where, on 
the low table, the lamp burned mystically 
with a blue flame under the small silver 
kettle. 

““What—where—when?” implored little 
Mrs. Morris. ‘‘Take my money or my life, 
but spare my c-h-i-l-d! Oh, you say you 
want to know about Janet?” 

“Yes,” he demanded breathlessly. 

“‘Gone to stay with the Lindsleys at their country place. 
I had a letter from her this morning. JI should not let you 
see it, but I will.” 

Avidly then his eyes devoured the words on the page she 
outstretched to him: 

“T’m off to toboggan and skate and snowshoe and snow- 
ball with a party at the Oaks. I do not know that I should 
go—if—well—if I did not know that some one would be 
there. For that reason you are to be particularly sure not 
to show this note to or say anything to a certain person who 
shall be nameless, because he might start off at once to find 
me. He has seen a photograph and has ideas about it— 
and if he thought the original were here in the house——”’ 

Little Mrs. Morris watched him with amused eyes. 

“There must be a train in an hour at least,’’ he said, 
looking up. 


Slowly winding his way down a hill, a solitary traveler 
gathered his fur coat closerabout him and grasped his dress- 
suit case more firmly in his hand. The night was falling 
fast. The first snow was doing the same. The country 
was frozen to a hardness which caused the path to resemble 
aroad of rustediron. In the distance the lights of a great 
mansion gleamed through the leafless trees—the spreading 
structure massing darkly against the clear, pale-green sky. 
Steadily he tramped on, the fine flakes sifting down on his 
square shoulders and erect head. Suddenly he came to a 
complete standstill. 

(Coneluded on Page 15) 
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“No More Lies! I Know the Whole Thievish Scheme 
From Start to Finish” 


NOTHER good ad. for the American Dynamo Com- 

A pany!’’ exclaimed Rainsford with disgust, as he 

tossed aside a newspaper. ‘‘ Lights at Mars- 

land’s went out again last night! Dynamo broke down. 

Dick, why don’t you take my stock off my hands and re- 
organize that concern? It’s rotten the way it is!” 

I laughed a little. ‘‘You’d make a poor drummer, 
Rainsford. That’s not a very tempting introduction to a 
stocksale. What’sthe matter withthe concern, anyway?” 

‘‘Allinthe management, Dick. Their patents are good. 
There is no question about that. But there’s something 
wrong with the manufacture. I don’t know where it is, 
and if I did know I couldn’t do anything. There’s a 
clique running things, and my little block of stock don’t 
count for much.”’’ 

That’s the trouble with many men. They accept the 
“‘Ts” because it is, and make no effort to attain the ‘‘Should 
be.” This was a noble thought and I made a note of it, to 
embody in my next lecture before the Seringford Improve- 
ment Association. ‘‘How much have you?” I inquired. 

““Two thousand shares.” 

‘‘What’s the capitalization?” 

‘One million dollars six per cent. bonds and ten thou- 
sand shares common stock.” 

““Two thousand shares out of ten thousand 
don’t give much of a pull!” I observed. ‘‘I 
don’t see that I can do anything.” 

“Think it over, Dick. You can practically 
set your own price. It’s all in the family, any- 
way.” 

There is always something very alluring in a 
matter of this kind. The splendid problems 
of combination, of reorganization, of wresting 
success from failure, of doing what other men 
fail to do, have far higher and nobler incen- 
tives than that of profit. So I made some 
inquiries about the company, without, how- 
ever, getting much light to guide me, until I 
was providentially led to an interview with 
Shackleford. 

He came into my bank one morning, and after 
beating around the bush for a while, offered to 
sell me some bonds of the Dynamo Company. 
I at once refused to take hold of them, but sym- 
pathetically encouraged him to talk, and he 
soon lost sight of his desire to sell, in his tale of 
troubles. 

“Every dollar I have in the world, Mr. 
Dubble, is in these bonds. And those old 
chumps are running things so that I’d not be 
surprised to see the interest defaulted next time. 
Confound them! They’ve got a good thing— 
the best dynamo in the United States! I know 
that. But they’re running it into the ground 
with their fool policy. Excuse my language, 
Mr. Dubble, but my blood boils when I think 
of what I’ve got to lose through it all!” 
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He certainly had not been sparing of strong terms, but 
in my desire for knowledge I had to take the bad with the 
good, so I did not remonstrate with him. 

‘What seems to be the trouble?”’ I asked. 

‘“Trouble!’’ he ejaculated. Then he choked hard to keep 
back another flood of profanity. ‘‘Trouble! They’ve 
got the best dynamo in the world, and they’re try- 
ing to build it with a lot of tracklayers and tinker’s 
helpers. There isn’t a decent machinist in the shops. 
Greene, the superintendent, has a fool theory that no 
mechanic should get over twenty-five cents an hour; 
and the shop is filled with bums—just simply bums! 
They’re scrapping more stuff than they’re shipping, 
and the profits are in those scrap-heaps—that’s 
where they are!” 

“Don’t the directors look into that, Mr. Shackle- 
ford?” 

“The directors! They’re dummies—simply dum- 
mies! President Langeville owns the whole business 
and Greene is his son-in-law—and there’s the whole 
cussed story! Langeville believes in the ‘twenty- 
five cent’ theory, too. Says that the safety of the 
country demands that a check-valve shall be placed upon 
the growing greed of the working-man! I wish I owned 
stock instead of bonds. I’d get up a voting combination 
which would show these chuckle-headed public benefac- 
tors” (it wasn’t just ‘‘chuckle-headed”’ that he said) ‘‘that 
they’re not the whole show. But I’ve got bonds and I’ve 
got to sit down and watch them depreciate in value with- 
out having a word to say about the management.” 

“What are they worth now?” I inquired. 

“The last quotation was fifty-three.” 

“T don’t see how they could run down to that,” I said. 
“The security must have been poor, in the first place.” 

“Tt was not!” Shackleford stoutly asserted. ‘The 
bond issue was based largely upon their patents—and the 
patents were good! They are good to-day, but we’re not 
getting the benefit of them. The plums are ripe and ready 
to pick, but these —er—well—these fellows are knocking 
“em down with clubs—and the plums are all scrap!” 

“‘So you think you could form a combination with other 
stockholders and vote in a new board of directors?’ 

“T’m sure of it, Mr. Dubble, if my bonds carried voting 
power!” 

“Then you would probably be willing to exchange your 
bonds for stock.” 

“On a fair basis, yes!”’ 

I thought it over for a few minutes. A man thinks rap- 
idly at such times—and my mind was soon made up. 


He Certainly, Had Not Been Sparing of Strong Terms, but in My Desire for 
Knowledge I Had to Take the Bad with the Good 
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“T think, Mr. Shackleford, that I can find a man who 
would be willing to exchange perhaps two thousand shares, 


on a basis of two to one.’ b 
““Two hundred dollars in stock for one hundred in bonds, 

eh? 9 ad 4 
“Exactly.” 


He talked about it for a while, trying to make better 
terms, but finally agreed to the proposition. | 

That evening I told Rainsford that I would buy his stock 
attwenty. He had told me that I could set my own price, 
but he looked a little blank at the twenty. e 

“All right, Dick, you can have it, but you’re getting a 
good bargain, as usual!”’ 

‘“‘There’ll be no bargain in it until I have done a good deal 
of thinking and working,’’ I retorted. ‘‘And I shall “= 
you to help me when I get a little further along.” 

“Anything in reason, Dick; I’m getting old and fighting 
shy of excitement, or you wouldn’ t get that stock—but any 
quiet little matter I’m ready to help on.’ a 

‘This will be quiet enough!”’ I said witha laugh. “Ted 
have to be quiet.” 

Within the next day or two the transfers were made aia 
I became the possessor of Shackleford’s bonds to the face 
value of one hundred thousand dollars—which cost me 
forty thousand, cash. No doubt, any of my business 
acquaintances in Toonsville—if they had known of this 
transaction—would have looked upon me as insane 
putting that sum into a concern which was 
judged to be approaching bankruptcy. Yet i 
was with this small investment of forty thou- 
sand dollars that I hoped to secure control 0 
the two-million-dollar company. ‘‘The lot i 
cast into the lap; but the whole disposing the 
of is of the Lord.” 

It was now October, and the fiscal year of the 
Dynamo Company ended in February. Inf 
months, therefore, the bond interest would be- 
come due, and—I confidently expected —would 
be defaulted. It gave me fair time for lan, 
development of the first steps of my p 
Shackleford seemed somewhat elated over 
acquisition of stock, and I gathered that ] 
figured on combining with other stockhol 
to upset the existing management. I had bi 
little fear that he would succeed. His ma 
was forceful, but not convincing. Howev 
found an opportunity to give President Lang 
ville a pointer on the matter, trusting to him 1 
block any such plans for the present. I did 
want Shackleford butting in with any readj 
ment schemes until I was ready to take 
lead. q 

I now called on my father-in-law, Rainsf 
for the little assistance he had agreed to 
me. ‘I want,” said I, ‘‘to buy the contro 
interest in the Toonsville Engine Company. 

“What?” he exclaimed, after staring at 1 
a few moments in surprise. ‘“‘ You're all 
time doing queer things, Dick, but this is 
queerest yet! That concern is in worse 
than the Dynamo Company.” 


< 


“T generally make the queer things pay, don’t 1?” 
“Well, yes. But this looks reckless, Dick!” 
T’ve looked carefully into their affairs,” I replied. 
They make a good engine, but it costs them too much. 
They're digging along with old tools and equipment. If 
all that was overhauled, they’d make fair profits.” 
Rainsford shook his head dubiously. 
_ “Their stock is down to eighteen, Dick! At least, I 
was offered a block of it at that figure, this week. That 
tells the story!” 
“Tt’s an interesting story to me,’’ I retorted. ‘‘I should 
jot be buying in if it was not as low as that. Now, they 
have out a half million preferred stock and a half million 
common. That’s the total capital. I want all the pre- 
ferred and as much of the common aswill give mecontrol— 
“say six thousand shares in all. I’ve got quite a block of it 
already. Had chances to pick it up lately. And I want 
you to get around quietly after some more. If I look for it 
myself, they'll be putting up the price—and I don’t intend 
to give over twenty, or twenty-two at the outside.” 


| _ “T guess you can get all you want at that figure,” replied 


Rainsford with alaugh. ‘The stock is scattered in small 
_ lots and the holders are pretty well disgusted. If you’ve 
_ got to have it, I’ll look it up willingly.’”’ “ 
_ “If I don’t get it,” I said, ‘‘the forty thousand I’ve put 
into Dynamo won’t be worth fifty cents on the dollar!” 
_ Rainsford laughed knowingly and said: ‘‘Never had 
that experience yet, have you, Dick?” 
_ So that matter was settled, and in course of the next 
three months I had got hold of the larger part of the 
preferred stock and a good block of the common—com- 
plete control, in fact. It cost me an average of twenty 
dollars per share, so that my invest- 
‘ment in this company amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

I have found that there is usually, in 
an operation involving promotion or re- 
organization, an anxious period of wait- 
ing forsomething or somebody —forsome 
one to make up his mind, or for some- 
body else to get back to his office, or for 
some arbitrary date to arrive—which 
pulls hard on the nerves. It may bea 

short period, or the sum involved 
may be small, but the trouble is almost 
always there, and calls for the exercise 
of that patience, and faith in self, which 
S so requisite to success. The scheme 
on which I was now engaged was much 
inthe nature of an experiment, and I 
looked forward with eagerness for the 
annual report of the Dynamo Company. 
pon this hinged all my success! 

At last itcame! And asI hoped and 
expected it showed that the earnings 
‘were not sufficient to pay the interest on 
the bonds. The payment was defaulted! 
I think it came as a surprise to most of 
‘thesmaller men. Langeville had always 

dominated the company’s affairs, keep- 
ing so cheerful a face over them up to 

he last moment that I sometimes 
o. that he was himself unaware of 
the true condition of affairs. For the 
previous year or two he had been hungry 
or public recognition, and had probably 
paid more attention to his philanthropic 
societies and art gatherings, his literary 
and musicales—with a little high- 
rade politics mixed in—than to the 
roper manufacture and sale of dyna- 
‘mos. He had been the leader in all 
lese matters in Toonsville while his 
ership of the big company was tot- 
tering. And he didn’t seem to know it! 

But it came over him now, unmistakably. Without a 
nent’s hesitation, I notified the officials of my intention, 
one of the bondholders, to commence foreclosure suit 
ttonce. It is true that my interest was not large, but often 
‘small body will make up in velocity what it lacks in 
ht. It was so in this case. Langeville, ignoring a 
ing of the Toonsyille Ethnological Association, came 
my office bursting with—er—righteous indignation, I 
ieve he called it. 

He was a tall, erect man, with gray hair and mustache, 
asomewhat military bearing. (He had been a colonel 
the Governor’s staff for one term.) He refused the 
ir I offered him and commenced: 

“We have received a communication from you, Mr. 
ibble, announcing your intention to commence suit for 

osure on your mortgage bonds. Is it possible that a 
n as largely interested in the industries of our town as 

elf—as conscious as you must be that the success of 
industries means the prosperity of the town, and the 
elopment of the better life of the people—could be so 
siderate as to take such a step as you propose without 
t consulting me?” 


I saw in a moment that if we were ever to come down to 
business I should have to take the lead. Langeville was 
noted for his verbosity on ‘conditions.’ 

“Mr. Langeville,”’ I said, ‘you have handled the Ameri- 
can Dynamo Company for over six years. During that 
time it has paid no dividends on its stock, and the bond 
interest is now defaulted. Am I the only man who is 
showing impatience under all this?” 

“You are the first man who has ever hinted at smashing 
the company, Mr. Dubble!” he retorted fiercely. 

“There always has to be a first man, Mr. Langeville. 
Now, you probably have some proposition to make. You 
wouldn’t have come to me simply to reproach me for taking 
steps to protect my investment!’’ 

“I came to you, Mr. Dubble, to-remind you that my in- 
vestment is more than five times as great as yours—that 
I have been instrumental in building up that industry — 
that my time and money have been poured into it unstint- 
edly —and that it would have been only courteous of you to 
have consulted with me on the proper steps to take, at this 
unfortunate juncture, to protect both our bondholders 
and our stockholders.”’ 

If I had not seen that I could make use of the old gentle- 
man, I should certainly have terminated the interview at 
once. Such an assumption of absurd dignity ill becomes a 
non-successful man. 

“What else have you to present?” I demanded. ‘‘ What 
plan is there which will give this protection—which will 
make a better showing in the future than we have had in 
the past?” 

He winced at this, and I saw that if he kept his temper 
I should soon have him in a reasonable frame of mind. 


He Dropped His Head on His Hands and was Silent for a Few Moments 


He walked around for a minute; then took the chair he 
had previously declined, saying, with a little hesitation: 

“T am not prepared, at this moment, to outline any —er 
—definite plan. No doubt, if a few of us—the principal 
bond and stock holders—got together and calmly and dis- 
passionately discussed the matter, the clouds would roll 
away —a successful solution of the problem would appear.” 

That was Langeville! Whatever he may have been in 
the past, he was now vacillating. ‘Talking things over” 
was his chief resource. I, Dubble, think and act. 

I adopted his own metaphor. ‘‘I see the break in the 
clouds now, Mr. Langeville. In place of this two-million- 
dollar company, I see one of four millions. I see a plant 
twice the size of this, with up-to-date equipment and 
machinery—with a productive capacity which, rightly 
managed, will bring bounteous dividends to both bonds and 
stocks—which will raise the quotations from the miserable 
figures of to-day to the golden realms of par. IJsee William 
H. Langeville president of this great and successful cor- 
poration!” 

Thad him now, all right! 
to preserve his dignity. 


He gasped a little, trying hard 
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“Why! 
ble?” 

“You use engines in connection with many of the dyna- 
mos you contract for?” I inquired. 

“Yes, certainly!” 

“You have bought many from the Toonsville Engine 
Company?” 

“Yes, wehave. They make a good engine—very steady 
and efficient. But I want to say, Mr. Dubble, that it has 
been my great ambition to build our own engines. I have 
been expecting that, when the psychological moment 
came, we would endeavor to make arrangements for 
additional capital to go into that.” 

There it was again! ‘‘ Endeavor to make arrangements 

when the psychological moment came!’’ Nothing 
earnest, nothing decisive! No wonder the man had failed! 
My experience in life has shown me that the psychological 
moment is almost always the moment which the other man 
neglects—and you, yourself, seize upon. 

“The way seems clear,” I went on, ‘‘for a consolidation 
of the two companies. Suppose we form a new company 
and issue one million and a half of bonds and two millions 
of stock. The Dynamo Company will take the new bonds 
in exchange for their old ones. That will absorb one 
million. The other half million we will sell—the funds to 
be used forimprovements. The stock will go to the Toons- 
ville Engine Company—they will take two shares of new 
for oneofold. They have no bonds.” 

“Just repeat that, Mr. Dubble,” he said after a long 
pause. 

I did so. He looked puzzled. 

“Where do our stockholders come in? What provision 

is there for them?”’ 

I looked at him keenly. The cru- 
cial moment had arrived. I knew there 
would be astruggle, but I had little fear 
of the outcome. 

“They will not come in at all, Mr. 
Langeville. They will have to be 
dropped.”’ 

He stared a moment in bewilderment. 
Then he drew himself up. The old as- 
sumption of dignity had returned. 

“You are much mistaken in me, Mr. 
Dubble, if you imagine that I will lend 
myself to such a scheme—even if it were 
practicable,” he added a little feebly. 

“Tt’s the only practicable plan there 
is!” I retorted. ‘‘The Toonsville Com- 
pany will not come in on any other basis. 
I can assure you of that.’ 

“But our people!” he insisted. ‘‘Our 
stockholders! They will never submit 
tothis. It is outrageous!” 

“They are powerless, Mr. Langeville, 
utterly powerless! I will continue my 
foreclosure suit. You are the heaviest 
bondholder. If you don’t fight it the 
others will not, and there can be but one 
result: an order of sale. The new com- 
pany will buy in, and will only pay what 
it has to—the amount of the mortgage 
which secures the bonds. There’ll be 
nothing left for the stockholders, and 
they can do nothing. It will save you 
and the other bondholders. That’s the 
best we can do. Under such a consery- 
ative reorganization plan as this, the 
new bonds will go quickly to eighty, or 
even par!” 

He dropped his head on his hands and 
was silent for a few moments. When he 
raised it, his cheeks were pale and his 
lower lip quivered, I think. 

“Dubble,” he said hoarsely, ‘“‘do you 
know just where our stock is held?” 

“Tdonot. Ihave not been interested in it.” 

‘“When this company was formed,’ he continued, ‘‘the 
stock was mostly taken up by men in the neighborhood. 
They were loyal to their town and willing to help a new 
industry. There were no large investors—the subscrip- 
tions mostly represented savings of many years. To-day 
some of those men are old—some have died and their 
widows and children are looking with hope to some reali- 
zation on their stock. It may be a forlorn hope, but, 
by Heaven, Dubble, I cannot put out a hand to destroy 
Lb? 

I thought this rather queer talk for a man who had 
always insisted that twenty-five cents an hour was ample 
for any mechanic. You have to tear some men wide open 
before you can find out what is in them—and then you are 
not sure! 

““What other way is there, Mr. Langeville?”’ I inquired 
gently. ‘‘This foreclosure suit will have to go on. The 
bondholders see no other chance for saving themselves— 
unless, indeed, you yourself buy in all of them. I don’t 
believe you are prepared to do that.” 

(Continued on Page 23) 


What’s this? What do you mean, Mr. Dub- 


“*_ And to Three Years and Six Months in State’s Prison. 
Have You Got that in Your Pants’ Pocket?” 


should not be pronounced against you according 
to law?” 

With these words begins the final chapter of the convict’s 
history. He has been arraigned for the last time at the bar 
of justice, after a jury of his peers has declared him “guilty,” 
and now awaits his sentence. 

The judge who presides at the trial of a criminal case does 
but begin his labors when he receives the jury’s verdict. 
If he be a man of sensibilities the strain of a trial and the 
writing of opinions are as nothing compared with the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether the defendant shall be 
let go free under a ‘‘suspended”’ sentence or ordered to 
prison. No one appreciates the horror of prison life or its 
effect upon the individual better than the judge himself, 
and he passes many a sleepless night before sentencing men 
whose circumstances and whose years suggest the possibil- 
ity of reformation. 

Where the defendant has been found guilty of murder in 
any of its degrees the judge is, of course, relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of determining the sentence, which is fixed by 
law, and the question of the clerk must seem but a mockery 
to the prisoner, who knows that, whatever he may say in his 
own behalf, the judgment of the Court will be the same. 
For this reason counsel rarely address the court upon the 
sentence in such a case, but sometimes the prisoner himself 
seeks a last public opportunity to assert his innocence or 
proclaim his repentance. 

Sometimes such a reply is solemn and thrilling, but at 
others there are scenes such as that which occurred upon 
the sentencing of Dr. Carlyle W. Harris, convicted of the 
murder of his girl-wife by the administration of morphine 
capsules which he compounded and furnished to her. He 
had married her secretly under an assumed name, and in 
al) probability had never intended to recognize her as his 
wife. Events finally rendered it impossible for him to 
conceal the marriage longer, and realizing this he procured 
for her the medicine which caused her death. Harris was 
one of those smooth, suave, oily persons who illustrate 
Lombroso’s theory that certain classes of criminals are, 
like various species of wild animals, adapted to compass 
their victim’s capture or death by virtue of their similarity 
to the surrounding foliage or flora and thus escape detec- 
tion. Harris was ostensibly a gentleman—or rather, he 
was a very debonair, nonchalant and brazen imitation of 
one. Throughout his trial he had preserved an absolutely 
unrufiled exterior, chatting affably with counsel and court 
attendants, and receiving the verdict with undiminished 
equanimity. On the day set for his sentence he came into 
court with the easy and gracious manner of a young man 
paying an afternoon call. He was arraigned at the bar, and 
the recorder (Smyth) proceeded to rehearse the history of 
his terrible crime and stigmatize the loathsome character of 
his acts. Harris listened politely, and apparently endeay- 
ored to show a considerate interest in his remarks. Then 
the recorder made some slight error in stating a trivial fact. 
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‘“Pardon me, your Honor,” interrupted the blithe de- 
fendant. ‘‘It was eighteen and not nineteen ” and 
corrected him. 

The recorder frowned and replied with dignity: 

“That is a matter of slight importance!”’ 

“I beg your Honor’s pardon,” returned Harris pleas- 
antly. ‘‘You see I have never been sentenced to death 
before, and am not so familiar with the procedure as I 
might be.”’ 

This horrible indifference to their own lives is charac- 
teristic of most brutal criminals who have been found 
guilty of murder. I recall prosecuting in 1904 a man 
named Koenig, who had strangled to death the woman 
with whom he lived. Throughout the case Koenig listened 
to the evidence with a considerable show of interest, not 
once turning a hair as the frightful details were recounted. 
In due course he took the witness-chair himself and pro- 
ceeded to give a minute account of the whole atrocious 
affair. He was absolutely unmoved when describing the 
exact manner in which he compassed the woman’s death, 
and seemed anxious that it should be entirely accurate. 
He had a terse, matter-of-fact way of putting things which, 
to the casual hearer, was shocking beyond expression. 

‘“Who spent the evening with you?”’ inquired the pros- 
ecutor. 

“Mr. and Mrs. ” answered Koenig. 

‘‘And who were in the adjoining bedroom when you 
threw the deceased upon the bed with your hands clasped 
upon her throat?” 

“Same parties,’”’ replied Koenig briskly. 

When sentenced to die in the electric chair this man 
laughed, and on being led away remarked to the officer 
who had been in charge: 

“Well, my lawyers put up a good fight for me, didn’t 
they?” 

Awful as is the experience of the prosecutor who is 
obliged to move that the sentence of death be pronounced, 
it is less terrible than listening to the few simple but hope- 
less words that doom a convict to life imprisonment. The 
murderer must die; but it will soon be over. The ghost of 
his victim will in a few weeks cease to haunt his dreams. 
But the “‘lifer’’!'| Who can picture the horror of a lifetime 
of repentance or of mocking remorselessness? ‘‘Civilly 
dead,’’ he is doomed to drag out his weary years in an 
earthly tomb, a silent, forgotten creature, numbered like a 
human specimen, enduring all the tortures of purgatory 
until the end seems a blissful but a far, far distant haven 
of oblivion and rest. The courtroom echoes, like the 
empty, vacant future of the white-faced prisoner, to the 
dull fall of the words upon his barren soul—‘‘jor the rest of 
your natural life.”’ The listener shudders. ‘‘God grant that 
it be short!’’ he murmurs, then looks away. 

Of course, in the seventeenth century and early in the 
eighteenth all felonies were punishable, not only in Eng- 
land but in America, by death. When the severity of pun- 
ishment began to be abated and imprisonment substituted 
for the extreme penalty, all sentences 
were for a fixed and definite term, and 
the only way that the convict could 
obtain release or secure the modifica- 
tion of his sentence was by a pardon 
from the supreme executive authority 
of the country. Pardons, of course, 
or reprieves have existed from time 
immemorial and have required no 
particular legislation to render them 
legal. 

Sometimes a ray of sunshine illu- 
mines the dreary pages of the court 
records, the stiff phraseology of the 
crabbed entries failing to obscure 
it. For example, on Monday morn- 
ing, March 29, 1784, ‘‘The Court met 
pursuant to adjournment”’ and was 
“opened by proclamation.” The 
grand jury came into court and pre- 
sented an indictment against one 
Sylvia, a negro slave, ‘“‘for stealing 
monies from Alext Johnson.” 

“The prisoner being set to the Bar 
and arraigned, did plead guilty, and 
for trial put herself upon God and the 
country.” Her case was immediately 
moved. One witness, the Alexander 
Johnson mentioned, testified. 
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“The jury without going from the 
Bar say, that they find the prisoner at 
the Bar Guilty of the Felony whereof, 
she stands indicted. | 
E Just one week later, Sylvia, nowa 

convict, “‘was called to the Bar, for 
judgment, and it being demanded of her in the usual man- 
ner, what she could say for herself why judgment of Death 
should not now pass against her, according to law, she did 
produce and plead a pardon of the People of the State of 
New York, under the Great Seal, bearing test the 31st 
March, 1784, which was read and allowed, and the prisoner 
discharged.” “y 

Sylvia was undoubtedly a valuable piece of personal 
property—valuable enough evidently to make it worth 
her master’s while to urge his claims upon the ae | 
for clemency. | 

White offenders did not always fare so well. But fo 
them in the Colonial times still occasionally remained that 
quaint old plea of ‘‘benefit of clergy.’’ This lingered on 
as late as 1784, when the records show that one John 
Cullen, having been convicted of forgery, i 

was 


ON MOTION of Mr. Attorney-General as 
sent to the Bar for judgment, and it being demanded of 
him in the usual form what he could say for himself =| 


judgment of Death should not pass against him accordi 
to Law, he prayed the Benefit of Clergy, which was grant 
by the Court. 

THEREUPON IT WAS ORDERED that the said Jom 
Cullen be branded in the brawn of the left Thumb with the, 
letter T in the presence of the court, and that the Sheriff 
execute the order immediately, which was done accordingly. 


Benefit of clergy was the historic privilege accorded in 
England to all priests of being tried only in the ecclesias- 
tical courts for their crimes. Coke says that “‘it took its 
root from a constitution of the Pope that no man should 
accuse the priests of Holy Church before a secular judge. 
As all common-law felonies (except petty larceny | 
mayhem) were punishable by death even as late as 1826, 
and as these felonies included homicide, rape, burglary, 
arson, robbery and larceny, and all were clergyable, it must 
have been a prerogative of considerable value to any mem- 
ber of the cloth of lively disposition. Originally the privi- 
lege could be claimed bejore trial, and ousted the lay courts 
of any jurisdiction whatever, the right being strictly lim- 
ited, however, to those who exhibited all the physical 
attributes and garb of priesthood, having ‘‘habitum et 
tonsuram clericalem,”’ but before long (1350) it was pro- 
vided that ‘‘all manner of clerks, as well secular as religious, 
shall from henceforth freely have and enjoy the privileges 
of Holy Church.”’ As a priest’s trial in the ecclesiastical 
courts was hardly more than a matter of form, with rarely 
any result save that of acquittal, he who could plead his 
‘benefit’? was practically immune so far as punishmen' 
for his crimes was concerned. In course of time the right 
was accorded only after conviction in the secular courts 
and, with various limitations in favor of priests actually in 
orders, was extended to all the inhabitants of England. 
The crimes which were still clergyable were correspond- 
ingly reduced in number. 

In 1487 it was provided that every person convicted ofa 
clergyable felony should be branded in the brawn of his 
thumb, so that mere inspection would 
reveal second offenders. The letter M 
stood for murder and T for thief, as we 
have seen in Cullen’s case. The statute 
also provided that no person could pleat 
his clergy a second time unless he wel 
actually inorders. Thus as late as wat 
practically any one who could read or 
might commit as many crimes, aoa 
murder, as he chose, with no fear of 
ishment save of haying to make 
purgation, and ajter that date could, s 
speak, have one murder, arson or lare 
and escape with branding, while the prie 
in orders continued free to violate the la 
tohisheart’scontent. Perhapsthis whol 
sale extension of the privilege was made 
in the interest of education and as 4 
incentive to literary accomplishment. 
certainly put a premium on learning w. 
a mere ‘‘degree’’ could not offer. Frei 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
on any one could plead his clergy once t 
any crime that remained clergyable, if h 
could find one, and priests in orders co 
do so indefinitely. In 1779 branding 
practically done away with, although 
statute is not so definite on the subject 
as might be desired. (19 Geo. 3, ¢. 748.3. 


Got it in My 


Tt is interesting to find branding still in vogue in America 
late as 1784, as shown by the case of Cullen. 
There the defendant could not avail himself of clergy 
no pardon was at hand to save him, the law in the 
y days took its full and awful course. 
t present when ‘‘benefit of clergy” is but a legal tradi- 
m, and pardons are obtained with difficulty, but one 
barrier can be raised to the interposition of sentence 
na convict—proof of his insanity. If, in the opinion of 
e Court, there is reasonable ground for believing him to 
mentally unbalanced, the question of his sanity must be 
tried out as provided intheCode. If he is found to be sane, 
udgment must then be pronounced, but if found insane he 
must be committed to the State Lunatic Asylum until he 
recovers his sanity, and when notice is given of that fact he 
ust be brought before the Court for judgment. Secondly, 
he may allege legal ground why the judgment should be 
_arrested or why a new trial should be granted. 
__ There is a reputed case, the memory of which still lingers 
und the criminal courts, where it is said that a defend- 
ant who was charged with murder in its first degree feigned 
insanity just before his case was moved for trial. This was 
many years ago, at a time when such a fact did not, of itself, 
necessarily excite the same suspicion that it does to-day. 
‘The issue of the defendant’s sanity was tried before a lay 
jury, who promptly found that he was incapable of under- 
standing the proceedings against him or of making proper 
preparation for his defense. He was thereupon committed 
to the State Asylum for the Insane, where he remained 
inearcerated for many years. It so happened that there 
was but a single eyewitness to the shooting, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the affair were such that without 
ry of this witness it would be a practical impos- 
sibility to determine whether the deceased had been mur- 
dered or had committed suicide. After twenty years, in 
the course of which the defendant’s lawyer had died and the 
entire family of the defendant had either died or moved 
away, another lawyer, who had found among some old 
papers a memorandum of the case, located the defend- 
ant and discovered, as he had anticipated, that he was 
entirely sane. A writ of habeas corpus was thereupon 
procured and the defendant brought back to New York. 
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“Do You Know 


VUI—THE ONE AND THE OTHER 

NOME idiot,” remarked Eustace Vernon, sipping 
vermouth at a little table, “‘insists that, if you sit 
‘ long enough outside the Café de la Paix, you will 
se@ every One you have ever known or ever wanted to 
pass by. I have sat here for half an hour—and— 


You met me, half an hour ago,” said the other man. 
Oh, you!” said Vernon affectionately. 

d your hat has gone off every half-minute ever 
’ said the other man. 

, that’s to the people I’ve known. 
ve wanted to know that are the rarity.” 
Vo you mean people you have wanted to know and 
Known ?’’ 

fhere aren’t many of those,’”’ said Vernon; ‘‘no, it’s— 
e, that’s a sweet woman!”’ 

I hate the type,” said the other man briefly: “all 
othes—no ‘real human being.”’ 


It’s the people 


T’ve Been Married 
Pe Since I Saw You Last? 
~ And Left a Widow —”’ 
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In that time the entire aspect of the city had changed. 
Buildings twenty-five stories in height had replaced those 
of six; the city had reached far up and entirely covered 
the island; electric surface cars had taken the place of ram- 
shackle bobtail horse cars. The defendant, prematurely 
aged and with clothes long out of date, impressed those in 
the courtroom as a sort of Rip Van Winkle, awakened after 
a long sleep. There was absolutely no question as to the 
man’s sanity, and he was discharged upon the writ of 
habeas corpus and remanded to the Tombs to await his 
trial. The following morning he was brought into court, 
and the district attorney moved that the indictment 
against him be dismissed on the ground that there was no 
longer any evidence upon which the people could proceed 
to prosecute or anticipate a conviction. Then for the first 
time the defendant discovered that the only witness against him 
had died ten days after he had been committed to the asylum. 

In addition to the so-called legal ground of insanity why 
judgment should not be imposed, a convict or his counsel 
may properly on his arraignment state to the Court any 
general reasons for a mitigation of sentence or for its abso- 
lute suspension when such is within the discretion of the 
Court, and few sentences are recorded without a more or 
less lengthy appeal for clemency. 

It should be noticed that originally only one sentence, 
and that a definite one, could be passed by the judge upona 
prisoner for any given offense. At first there were no pro- 
visions of law granting to convicts as a matter of right any 
reduction or commutation of sentence because of good 
behavior. Then laws were passed which provided for the 
definite commutation of the sentences of all convicts con- 
fined in State’s prison. 

In 1889 there was introduced into New York State for 
the first time what is commonly known as the ‘‘indeter- 
minate sentence’’—that is to say, a sentence consisting of a 
minimum and a maximum term of imprisonment during 
which time the prisoner may be discharged at the option of 
a board consisting of various persons, but distinct from 
the board which passes upon the question of whether or 
not any prisoner has earned his ‘‘commutation.”’ 

The judge usually prefaces the sentence with a few re- 
marks of an admonitory character, commenting upon the 
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The woman was beautifully dressed, in the 
key whose harmonies are only mastered by 
Frenchwomen and Americans. She turned her 
head as her carriage passed, and Vernon’s hat 
went off once more. 

“T’d forgotten her profile,” said Vernon. 
“She’s quite human, really, and as charming as 
any one ought to be.”’ 

“So I should think,” said the other man. ‘“‘I’m 
sorry I said that, but I didn’t know you knew 
her. How’s trade?” 

“Oh, I did a picture—well, but a picture! I 
did it in England in the spring. Best thing I’ve 
done yet. Come and see it.” 

“T should like to look you up. Where do 
you hang out?” 

“Eighty-six bis Rue Notre Damedes Champs,” 
said Vernon. ‘‘Every one in fiction lives there. 
It’s the only street on the other side that 
authors seem ever to have dreamed of. Still, 
it’s convenient, so I herd there with all sorts of 
blackguards, heroes and villains and whatnot. 
Highty-six is the number.” 

“‘T’ll come,’’ said the other man slowly. ‘‘Do 
you know, Vernon, I’d like awfully to get at 
your point of view—your philosophy of life?” 

‘““Haven’t you got one, my dear chap! —‘Sufficient unto’ 
is my motto.” 

“You paint pictures,” the other went on, ‘‘so very much 
too good for the sort of life you lead.” 

Vernon laughed. 

““My dear Temple,”’ he said, ‘‘I live, mostly, the life of a 
vestal virgin.” 

“You know well enough I’m not quarreling with the 
way you spend your evenings,” said his dear Temple; 
“4t’s your whole outlook that doesn’t match your work. 
Yet there must be some relation between the two. That’s 
what I’d like to get at.” 

There is a bond stronger than friendship, stronger than 
love—a bond that cannot be forged in any other shop than 
the one—the bond between old schoolfellows. Vernon had 
sometimes wondered why he ‘‘stood so much’’ from Temple. 
It is a wonder that old schoolfellows often feel, mutually. 


Bowing Delightedly to His Various Friends 


severity of the crime which the defendant has committed, 
and upon the fact that it is within his power to sentence the 
latter to a long term in State’s prison. He generally adds 
that, under all the circumstances, and considering the fact 
that the defendant has never been convicted before and has 
hitherto led a reputable life, he will be merciful and give him 
only so and so many years in State’s prison. 

Of course, this occurs only in such cases as deserve 
leniency. But where the defendant is a hardened criminal, 
or an ex-convict, or when his crime is one of atrocity, 

(Continued on Page 17) 


“The subject you’ve started,” said 
he, ‘‘is, of course, to me, the most inter- 


A I t 
esting. Please develop your thesis.” 
“Well, then, your pictures are good, 


strong, thorough stuff, with sentiment —yes, just enough 
sentiment to keep them from the brutality of Degas or 
the sensualism of Latouche. Whereas you, yourself, seem 
to have no sentiment!”’ 

“T? No sentiment! Oh, Bobby, this is too much! 
Why, I’m a mass of it! Ask 

“Yes, ask any woman of your acquaintance. That’s 
just it—or just part of it. You fool them into thinking — 
oh, I don’t know what; but you don’t fool me.”’ 

“T haven’t tried.” 

“Then you’re not brutal except half a dozen times in 
the year when you And I’ve noticed that when 
your temper goes smash your morals go at the same time. 
Is that cause or effect? What’s the real you like, and 
where do you keep it?” 

“The real me,’’ said Vernon, ‘‘is seen in my pictures, 
and—and appreciated by my friends. You, for instance, 
are, I believe, genuinely attached to me.” 

“Oh, rot!’ said Bobby. 

“T don’t see,” said Vernon, moving his iron chair 
to make room for two people at the next table, “why 
you should expect my pictures to rhyme with my life. 
A man’s art doesn’t rhyme with his personality. Most 
often it contradicts it flatly. Look at musicians—what 
a divine art, and what pigs of high priests! And look at 
actors—but no, one can’t; the spectacle is too sickening.” 

‘‘T sometimes think,” said Temple, emptying his glass, 
“that the real you isn’t born yet. It’s waiting for——” 

“For the refining touch of a woman’s hand, eh? You 
think the real me is Oh, Temple, Temple, I’ve no 
heart for these childish imaginings! The real me isthe man 
that paints pictures—good pictures, too, though I say it.” 

“And is that what all the women think?” 

“Ask them, my dear chap; ask them. They won’t tell 
you the truth.” 

“They’re not the only ones who won’t. I should like 
to know what you really think of women, Vernon.” 

“T don’t think about them at all,” lied Vernon equably. 
“They aren’t subjects for thought, but for emotion—and 
even of that as little as may be. It’s impossible seriously 
to regard a woman as a human being; she’s merely a dear, 
delightful, dainty———”’ 

“Plaything?” 
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“Well, yes—or rather, a very delicately-tuned musical 
instrument. If you know the scales and the common 
chords you can improvise nice little airs and charming 
variations. She’s a sort of —well, a penny whistle, and the 
music you get depends not on her at all, but on your own 
technique.”’ 

“T’ve never been in love,” said Temple; ‘‘not seriously, 
I mean,” he hastened to add, for Vernon was smiling —‘‘not 
a life or death matter, don’t you know; but I do hate the 
way you talk, and one of these days you ‘ll hate it, too.’ 

““So a lady told me, only last spring,’”’ said Vernon. 
“But I’lltake my chance. Going? Well, I’m glad weran 
across each other. Don’t forget to look me up.’ 

Temple moved off, and Vernon was left alone. He sat 
idly smoking cigarette after cigarette, and watched the 
shiftingcrowd. Itwasa bright October day, and the crowd 
was a gay one. 

Suddenly his fingers tightened on his cigarette—but he 
kept the hand that held it before his face, and he bent his 
head forward. 

Two ladies were passing, on foot. One was the elder 
Miss Desmond—she who had warned him that one of these 
days he would be caught—and the other, hanging lovingly 
on her aunt’s arm, was, of course, Betty. But a smart, 
changed, awakened Betty! She was dressed almost as 
beautifully as the lady whose profile he had failed to recog- 
nize, but much more simply. Her eyes were alight, and 
she was babbling away to her aunt. She was even gesticu- 
lating a little, for all the world likea French girl. He noted 
the well-gloved hand with which she emphasized some 
point in her talk. 

“That’s the hand,” he said, ‘‘that I held when we sat 
on the plow in the shed and I told her fortune.” 

He had risen, and his feet led him along the road they 
hadtaken. Ten yards ahead of him he saw the swing of the 
aunt’s serviceable brown skirt and beside it Betty’s green 
and gray. 

“T am not breaking my word,” he replied to the Inward 
Monitor. ‘“‘ Who’sgoing out of his way tospeak to thegirl?”’ 

He watched the brown gown and the green all the way 
down the Boulevard des Capucines, saw them cross the 
road and go up the steps of the Madeleine. He paused at 
the corner. It was hard, certainly, to keep his promise: 
yet so far it was easy, because he could not well recall him- 
self to the Misses Desmond on the ground of his having six 
months ago involved the one in a row with her relations, 
and discussed the situation afterward with the other. 

“T do wonder where they’re staying, though,” he told 
himself. ‘‘If one were properly introduced pe isiete 
he knew that the aunt would consider no introduction a 
proper one that should renew his acquaintance with Betty. 

“Wolf, wolf,” he said, ‘‘let the fold alone! There’s no 
door for you, and you’ve pledged your sacred word as an 
honorable wolf not to jump any more hurdles.” 

And as he stood musing, the elder Miss Desmond came 
down the church steps and walked briskly away. 

Some men would, doubtless, have followed her example, 
if not her direction. Vernon was not one of these. He 
found himself going up the steps of the great church. He 
had as good aright to go into the Madeleine as the next man. 
He would probably not see the girl. If he did he would not 
speak. Almost certainly he would not even see her. 

But Destiny had remembered Mr. Vernon once more. 
Betty was standing just inside the door, her face upturned 
and all her soul in her eyes. The mutterings of the organ 
and the voices of boys filled the great dark building. 

He went and stood close by her. He would not speak. 
He would keep his word. But she should have a chance of 
speaking. His eyes were on her face. The hymn ended. 
She exhaled a held breath, started and spoke. 

“You?” she said—‘‘You?”’ The two words are spelled 
alike. Spoken, they are capable of infinite variations. 
The first ‘“you’’ sent Vernon’s blood leaping. The second 
froze it to what it had been before he met her. For indeed 
that little unfinished idyll had been almost forgotten by 
the man who sat drinking vermouth outside the Café de 
la Paix. 

“How are you?” he whispered. 
hands?”’ 

She gave him a limp and unresponsive glove. 

“T had almost forgotten you,” she said, ‘‘but I am glad 
to see you— because Come to the door. I don’t like 
talking in churches.” 

They stood on the steps behind one of the great pillars. 

“Do you think it is wise to stand here?’’ he said. ‘‘ Your 
aunt might see us.” 

“‘So you followed us in?”’ said Betty with perfect self- 
possession. ‘‘That was very kind. I have often wished to 
see you, to tell you how much obliged I am for all your 
kindness in the spring. I was only a child then, and I 
didn’t understand, but now I quite see how good it 
was of you.” 

“Why do you talk like that?’ he said. 
think—~you can’t think it was my fault?” 

“Your fault! What?” 

“Why, your father finding us and 

“Oh, that/”’ she said lightly. ‘‘Oh, I had forgotten that! 
Ridiculous, wasn’t it? No, I mean your kindness in giving 


““Won’t you shake 


“You don’t 
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“Has Monsieur Vernon Yet Returned ?’’ He Asked the Waiter 


so many hours to teaching a perfect duffer. Well, now I’ve 
seen you and said what I had to say, I think I’ll go back.”’ 

“No, don’t go,” he said. ‘‘I want to know—oh, all sorts 
of things! I can see your aunt from afar, and fly if she 
approaches.” 

“You don’t suppose,” said Betty, opening her eyes at 
him, ‘‘that I sha’n’t tell her I’ve seen you?”’ 

He had supposed it, and cursed his clumsiness. 

““Ah, I see,’”’ she went on, ‘‘you think I should deceive 
my aunt now because I deceived my stepfather in the 
spring. But I was a child then—and besides, I’m fond of 
my aunt.” 

“Did you know that she came to see me?”’ 

“Of course. You seem to think we live in an atmos- 
phere of deceit, Mr. Vernon.” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” he said bluntly, for 
finer weapons seemed useless. ‘‘What have I done to make 
you hate me?” 

eT hate you? Oh,no—not in theleast,’’ said Betty spite- 
fully. ‘‘I am very grateful to you for all your kindness.”’ 

‘“Where are you staying?” he asked. 

“Hotel Béte,” said Betty off her guard, “but —— 

The ‘‘but’’ marked his first score. 

“‘T wish I could have called to see your aunt,” 
carelessly, ‘‘but I am off to Vienna to-morrow.” 

Betty believed that she did not change countenance by 
a hair’s breadth. 

“‘T hope you'll have a delightful time,”’ she said politely. 

“Thanks. Iam sureI shall. The only consolation for 
leaving Paris is that one is going to Vienna. Are you here 
for long?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ Betty was on her guard again. 

‘Paris is a delightful city, isn’t it?”’ 

“Most charming.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“No, not very long.” 

‘Are you still working at your painting? 
a pity to give that up.” 

“T am not working just now.”’ 

“‘T see your aunt,” he said hurriedly. 
to send me away like this? 
erous. 
unjust.” 

“Your pupil of last spring was a child and a duffer, Mr. 
Vernon, as I said before. But she is grateful to you for 
one thing —no, two.” 

‘‘What’s the other?”’ he asked swiftly. 

“*Your drawing-lessons,’’ she demurely answered. 

“Then what’s the one?”’ 

‘“Good-by,’”’ she said, and went down the steps to meet 
heraunt. He effaced himself behind a pillar. In spite of 
her new coldness, he could not believe that she would tell 
heraunt of the meeting. And he wasright, though Betty’s 
reasons were not his reasons. 

““What’s the good?”’ she asked herself as she and her 
aunt walked across to their hotel. ‘‘He’s going away 
to-morrow, and I shall never see him again. Well, I be- 
haved beautifully, that’s one thing. He must simply 
loathe me. So that’s all right! If he were staying on in 
Paris, of course I would tell her.”’ 

She believed this fully. 


” 


he said 


It would be 


‘“Are you going 
Don’t be so unjust, so ungen- 
It’s not like you—my pupil of last spring was not 
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He waited five minutes behind that pillar, and then had, 
himself driven to the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, choos- | 
ing as driver a man with a white hat, in strict accordance) 
with the advice in Baedeker, though he had never read | | 
of the works of that author. | 

This new Betty, with the smart gown and the aistaa 
manner, awoke at the same time that she contradicted his | 
memories of the Betty of Long Barton. And he should) 
not see her again. Of course he was not going to Vienna, | 
but neither was he going to hang round the Hotel Béte, or. 
to bribe Franz or Elise to smuggle notes to Miss Betty. _ 

‘It’s never any use trying to join things on again,” he | 
told himself. ‘‘As well try to mend a spider’s web when 
you have put your boot through it. “| 


No diver brings up love again 4 | 
Dropped once é $ 
In such cold seas. 4 \ 
But what hashappened? Why doesshe hate meso? You : 


acted very nicely, dear, but that wasn’t indifference. It 
was hatred, if ever I’ve seen it. I wonder what it means. 
I shall never know. And she’s prettier than ever, too. 

Oh, hang it!” | 

His key turned in the lock, and on the doormat showed 
the white square of an envelope—a note from the other. 
woman, the one whose profile he had not remembered, 
She wasin Parisforatime. She had seen him at the Paix, 
had wondered whether he had his old rooms, had driven | 
straight up on the chance of being able to leave this— 
wasn’t that devotion?—and would he care to call for her 
at eight when they could dine somewhere and talk over old | 
times? One familiar initial, that of her first name, curled 
inthe corner, and the card smelt of jasmine —not of jasmine 
scent in bottles, but of the real flower. He had | 
known how she managed it. | 

Vernon was not fond of talking over old times, but Betty. 
would be dining at the Hotel Béte—some dull hole, no. 
doubt; he had never heard of it. Well, he could not dine 
at the Béte, and after all, one must dine somewhere. And 
the other woman had never bored him. That is a terrible 
weapon in the hands of arival. And Betty had been most 
unjust. And what was Betty to him, anyway? His 
thoughts turned to the American girl who had sketched 
with himin Brittany thatsummer. Ah, if she had not been 
whisked back to New York by her people, it would not now 
be a question of Betty or of the jasmine lady. He took 
out Miss Van Tromp’s portrait and sat looking at it; it was 
admirable—the fearless poise of the head, the laughing eyes, 
the full, pouting lips. Then Betty’s face ‘and the face of the 
jasmine lady came between him and Miss Van Tromp. 

“‘Bah,”’ he said, ‘‘smell, kiss, wear—at last throw away. 
Never keep a rose till it’s faded.” A little tide of “4 
memories swept through him. | 

“Bah,” he said again, ‘‘she was perfectly charming, but 
what is the use of charm, half the world away?” | 

He pulled his trunk from the front of the fireplace, 
pushed up the iron damper, and made a little fire. He 
burned all Miss Van Tromp’s letters and her photograph | 
—but from habit, or from gratitude, he kissed it before | 
he burned it. 

“Now,” said he as the last sparks died redly on the black 
embers, ‘‘the decks are cleared for action. Shall I senti- 
mentalize about Betty — cold, cruel, changed Betty—or 
shall I call for the jasmine lady? " 7. | 

He did both, and the jasmine lady might have found 
dull. Asit happened, she only found him distrait, and that 
interested her. 

‘‘When we parted,” she said, “‘it was I who was in teas. | 
Now it’s you. What is it?” 

“Tf I am in tears,”’ he roused himself to say, “St is only 
because everything passes.’ 

“What's broken now?” she asked. “Another heart? 
Oh, yes, you broke mine all to little, little bits. But I've 
mended it. I wanted frightfully to see you to thank you! 

“This is a grateful day for women,” thought Ve 
looking the interrogatory. 

“Why, for showing me how hearts are broken,” she 
explained; ‘‘it’s quite easy when you know how, and it's a | 
perfectly delightful game. I play it myself now, and I cant t 
imagine how I ever got on before I learned the rules.’ : 

“You forget,” he said, smiling. ‘It was you who broke 
my heart. And it’s not mended yet.” 

“That’s very sweet of you. But really, you know, r 
very glad it was you who broke my heart, and not any 
else. Because, now it’s mended, that gives us sometl 
to talk about. We have a past. That’s really a 


wanted to tell you. And that’s such a bond, isn’t it? 
it really is past—dead, you know—no nonsense a ut | 
cataleptic trances, but stone dead.” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘itisalink. But it isn’t the past for = . 
you know. It can never i , 

She held up a pretty jeweled hand. ? 

‘Now don’t,” she said. ‘‘That’s just what you don 
understand. All that’s out of the picture. I know yo 
well. Just reafize that I’m the only nice woman you 
who doesn’t either expect you to make love to her in 
future or hate you for having done it in the past, and y: 
want to see me every day. Think of the novelty ot 


“T do and I do,” said he, ‘‘and I won’t protest any more 
hile you’re in this mood. Bear with me if I seem idiotic 
night. I’ve been burning old letters, and that always 
makes me like a funeral.” 
~ “Old letters—mine?’’ 
_ *T burned yours long ago.” 
| “And it isn’t two years since we parted! 
| have there been since?” 
“Ts this the Inquisition or is it Durand’s?”’ 
“Tt’s somewhere where we both are,” she said, without 
atrace of sentiment; ‘“‘that’s good enough forme. Do you 
know I’ve been married since I saw you last? And left a 
widow —in a short three months it all happened. And— 
well, I’m not very clever, as you know, but Can you 
_ imagine what it is like to be married to a man who doesn’t 
understand a single word you say, unless it’s about the 
_ weather or things to eat? No, don’t look shocked. He 
was a good fellow, and very happy till the motor accident 
took him and left me this.”’ ‘ 
She showed a scar on her smooth arm. 
“What a woman it is for surprises! 
happy? But of course he was.”’ 
_ “Yes, of course, as you say. I wasa model wife. I wore 
| black for a whole year, too!” 
“Why did you marry him?” 
_ “Well, at the time I thought you might hear of it and 
be disappointed, or hurt, or something.” 
“So I am,” said Vernon with truth. 


How many 


So he was very 


interested, even while his last words are still ringing in her 
ears. But no note came, and he concluded that Lady 
St. Craye was not interested. This reassured while it 
piqued. 

The Hotel Béte is very near the Madeleine, and very 
near the heart of Paris—of gay Paris, that is—yet it might 
have been a hundred miles from anywhere. No one could 
really be cheerful at the Hotel Béte. Vernon felt as though 
he were entering a family vault of the highest respecta- 
bility when he passed through its silent hall and inquired 
for Mr. James Vernon. 

Monsieur Vernon was out. No, he had charged no one 
with a billet for Monsieur. Monsieur Vernon would doubt- 
less return for the déjewner; it was certain that he would 
return for the dinner. Would Monsieur wait? 

Monsieur waited, in a little stiff salon with glass doors, 
prim furniture, and an elaborately ornamental French 
clock. It was silent, of course. There were day-old 
English papers on the table, and the New York Herald. 
Through the glass doors he could see every one who came 
in or went out. Andhesawnoone. There wasastillness 
as of the tomb. Even the waiter, now laying covers for 
the déjeuner, wore list slippers and his movements were 
silent as a heron’s ghost-gray flight. 

He came to the glass door presently. 

“Did Monsieur breakfast?” 
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But in another moment the vacant place was filled —and 
by Betty—Betty alone, unchaperoned, and bristling with 
hostility. She bowed very coldly, but she was crimson to 
the ears. He rose and came to her, holding out his hand. 

With the waiter looking on, Betty had to give hers, but 
she gave it in a way that said very plainly: 

“T am very surprised and not at all pleased to see you 
here.” 

“This is a most unexpected pleasure,’’ he said very dis- 
tinctly, and added the truth about his uncle. 

“Has Monsieur Vernon yet returned?” he asked the 
waiter who hovered anxiously near. 

No, Monsieur was not yet of return. 

“So you see,” his look answered the speech of her hand, 
“St is not my doing in the least.’’ 

“T hope your aunt is well,’’ he went on, the waiter 
handing baked eggs the while. 

“Quite well, thank you,” said Betty. ‘‘And how is 
your wife? J ought to have asked yesterday, but I forgot.”’ 

“My wife?”’ 

“Oh, perhaps you aren’t married yet. 
father told me of your engagement.” 

She crumbled bread and smiled pleasantly. 

“So that’s it,” thought Vernon. ‘Fool that I was to 
forget it!” 

“TI am not married,” he said coldly, ‘‘nor have I ever 

been engaged to be married.” 
And he ate eggs stolidly, wondering 


Of course my 


14 “You needn’t be,’’ said she. ‘‘You’ll 
_ find me much nicer now I don’t want to 
; disappoint you or hurt you, but only to 
_ have a good time, and there’s no nonsense 
' about love to get in the way and spoil 
| “2 * ” 

everything. 

“So you’re—but thisisn’t proper! Here 
| am I dining with a lady and I don’t even 
_ know her name.’’ 

' “Tknow—I wouldn’t put it to the note. 
Didn’t that single initial arouse your sus- 
picions? Her name? Her title, if you 
| please! I married Harry St. Craye. You 
| remember how we used to laugh at him 
together?” 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 


“That little —I beg your pardon, Lady 
| St. Craye.”’ 
“Yes,” she said; ‘“‘de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum: of the dead nothing but the bones. 
Tf he had lived he would certainly have 
_ beatenme. Here’s to ournewfriendship!”’ 
“Our new friendship!’ he repeated, 
raising his glass and looking in her eyes. 
Lady St. Craye looked very beautiful, and 
Betty was not there. In fact, just now 
there was no Betty. 
_ He went back to his rooms humming a 
song of Yvette Guilbert’s. There might 
have been no flowering May, no buttercup 
| meadows in all the world, for any thought 
| 


or memory that he had of them. And 
Betty was a thousand miles away. 5 
That was at night. In the morning 
| Betty was at the Hotel Béte, and the Hotel 
_ Béte was no longer a pretty hotel which 
he did not know and never should know. 
For the early post brought him a letter 
_ which said : 
/ I am in Paris for afew days and should 
like to see you if youcan make it conve- 
' nient to call at my hotel on Thursday. 
_ This was Tuesday. 
___ The letter was signed with the name of 
_ the uncle from whom Vernon had expec- 
. tations, and at the head of the letter was 
_ the address: 
Hotel Béte, 
Cité de Retraite. 
=< Rue Boissy d’ Anglais. 
_ “Now bear witness!’ cried Vernon, appealing to the 
Universe—‘“‘ bear witness that this is not my fault!” 


IX—THE OPPORTUNITY 

\ 7 ERNON in those two days decided that he did not wish 
_Y to see Betty again. Already a mood of much day- 
light was making him blink and shrink. He saw himself 
as he was—or nearly —and the spectacle did not please him. 
| The thought of Lady St. Craye was the only one that seemed 
‘to make for any sort of complacency. The thought of 
| Temple rankled oddly. 
“He likes me, and he dislikes himself for liking me. 
| Why does he like me? Why does any one like me? I’m 
hanged ifI know!” ~~ 
_ This was the other side of his mood of most days, when 
| 


| the wonder seemed that every one should not like him. 
Why shouldn’t they? 
new that. 

He had expected a note from Lady St. Craye to follow 
his dinner with her. He knew how a woman rarely 
esists the temptation to write to the man in whom she is 


Ordinarily he was hanged if he 


DRAWN BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


what her next move would be. It was one 


sey 
gies’ Sa 


that surprised him. For she leaned toward 
him and said in a perfectly new voice: 

“‘Couldn’t you get Franz to move you 
a little more this way? One can’t shout 
across these acres of tablecloth, and I’ve 
heaps of things to tell you.” 

He moved nearer, and once again he 
wronged Betty by a mental shrinking. 
Was she really going to own that she had 
resented the news of his engagement? She 
was really hopeless. He began to bristle 
defensively. 

‘‘Anything you care to tell me will, of 
course, be of the greatest possibleinterest,”’ 
he was beginning, but Betty interrupted 
him. 

‘‘Ah, don’t becross!’’ she said. ‘‘I know 
I was perfectly horrid yesterday, but I 
own I was rather hurt.” 

“Hold back,” he adjured her inwardly; 
‘for Heaven’s sake, hold back!”’ 

“You see,” she went on, ‘“‘you and I 
were such good friends—you’d been so 
kind—and you told me—you talked to 
me about things you didn’t talk of to other 
people—and when I thought you’d told 
my stepfather a secret of yours that you’d 
never told me, of course I felt hurt—any 
one would have.” 

“‘T see,’”’ said he, beginning to. 

‘““Of course I never dreamed that he’d 
lied, and even now I don’t see Then 
suddenly she did see and crimsoned again. 

“He didn’t lie,” said Vernon carefully; 
“it was I. . But I would never have told 
him anything that I wouldn’t have told 
you—nor half that I did tell you.” 

The waiter handed pale meat. 

“Yes, the scenery in Brittany is most 
charming; I did some good work there. 
The people are so primitive and delightful, 
too.” 

The waiter withdrew, and Betty said: 

“How do you mean—he didn’t lie?” 

“The fact is,’ said Vernon, ‘‘he—he did 


And Watched the Shifting Crowd 


Vernon was not minded to waste two days in the pursuit 
of uncles. Here he was, and here he stayed, till Uncle 
James should appear. 

Yes, decidedly, Monsieur breakfasted. 

He wondered where the clients of the hotel had hidden 
themselves. Were they all dead, or merely sight-seeing? 
As his watch showed him the approach of half-past twelve, 
he found himself listening for the tramp of approaching 
feet, the rustle of returning skirts. And still all was silent 
as the grave. 

The sudden summoning sound of a bell roused him from 
a dreamy wonder as to whether Betty and her aunt had 
already left. If not, should he meet them at déjewner? 
The idea of the possible meeting amused more than it 
interested him. He crossed the hall and entered the long, 
bare salle & manger. 

By Heaven—he was the only guest! A cover was laid 
for him only—no, at a distance of half the table for another. 
Then Betty and heraunt hadgone. Well, so much the better. 

He unfolded his table-napkin. In another moment, 
doubtless, Uncle James would appear to fill the vacant place. 


not understand our friendship in the least. 
I imagine friendship was not invented 
when he was young. It’s a tiresome sub- 
ject, Miss Desmond; let’s drop it—shall we?” 

“Tf you like,” said she, chilly as December. 

“‘Oh, well then, just let me say it was done for your sake, 
Miss Desmond. He had no idea that two people should 
have any interests in common except—except matters of 
the heart, and the shortest way to convince him was to tell 
him that my heart was elsewhere. I don’t like lies, but 
there are some people who insist on lies—nothing else will 
convince them of the truth. Here comes some abhorrent 
preparation of rice. How goes it with Art?” 

“T have been working very hard,’’ she said, ‘‘but every 
day I seem to know less and less.” 

“Oh, that’sallright! It’s only that every day one knows 
more and more—of how little one does know. You'll have 
to pass many milestones before you pass out of that state. 
Do they always feed you like this here?”’ 

‘“Some days it’s custard,’’ said Betty; ‘‘but we’ve only 
been here a week.” 

“We're friends again now, aren’t we?” he questioned 
suddenly. 


. (Continued on Page 20) 
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Newspaper Slobber 


es right-minded people have good wishes for a bride. 
Her situation appeals to the universal human heart. 
If she has the background of a prominent position the 
interest is naturally heightened. Ifit happens that she has 
come happily through hardship or peril, she takes on an 
elementally dramatic quality, symbolizing the final tri- 
umph of love and innocence which all of us retain a sneaking 
belief in, despite the scientific necessity of doubting it. In 
the case of the White House bride these accessories were 
present in an extraordinary degree. Undoubtedly millions 
of good people awaited word of her marriage with a real, 
personal anxiety —seeing the determination of some news- 
papers to treat her as the press-agent treats a circus parade 
and make her look a fool if they could. 

A more trying position, in which the victim is more 
completely helpless, could not well be imagined. The 
victims are always women, too. Newspapers sometimes 
overpraise aman; but they never actually slobber on him. 
That supreme agony is reserved for the gentler sex. Per- 
haps they have a saving suspicion that a man would shoot. 
In this particular case, no doubt the victim was sustained 
by faith in the good sense and good heart of the people, 
knowing they would understand that the ‘“princess”’ 
business and the rest of the idiotic exploitation was much 
more disagreeable to her than to them. 


What We All Want 


Saw a fair and gentle prisoner the other day: ‘‘ When I 
would read the newspapers and see the names of other 
girls printed and descriptions of the fine clothes they wore, 
it drove me almost crazy. I wanted to be somebody and 
see my name in the papers.’’ Being unlearned in the law 
herself, and having no husband or other natural or un- 
natural male protector who knew the way about, the 
unfortunate young lady resorted to methods which a brutal 
statute describes as obtaining money under false pretenses, 
and the police soon had her. ‘‘For only a few days,” she 
says, “I tasted the glorious life of which I had dreamed.” 

Poor girl! Poor girl! Her ambition was fine and 
laudable. It is the identical one which constitutes the 
mainspring of vast and beneficial activities. Without it 
we should have no highest society to uphold the precious 
traditions of noble and dissipated living. If the desire 
which agitated this young lady’s tender bosom should die 
out among men—or women—there would be a dreadful 
falling off in captains of industry. Wall Street would run 
down like an unwound clock. Stock Exchange seats 
would decline to continuous vaudeville prices. Rows of 
Fifth Avenue mansions—that were never built to live in— 
would be turned into boarding-houses. These things 
exist mostly because people read the names of the other 
girls in the newspapers, with descriptions of their fine 
clothes, and it almost drives ’em crazy —and fires ’em with 
an invincible determination to get their own names printed 
oftener and nearer the top of the column, and to have still 
more stunning clothes to be described. 

The gentle prisoner is a true daughter of the House of 
Mirth. If Fate had kindly provided her with a loving, able 
father or husband who knew howto get other people’smoney 
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under non-actionable pretenses, she would have been a 
society queen in the Sunday Supplement —instead of mixed 
up with the drunks and disorderlies in the police report. 
Poor girl! Still she did have a taste of the glorious life. 


Hard Lines for the Clerk 


fl is case of the Government clerk has been receiving 
a good deal of attention of late in connection with 
various suggestions for a pension system. It is said that 
his work is the most uninspiring routine drudgery; that 
the utmost he can reasonably hope for is, by long service, 
to win an $1800 place; that he is pretty apt to be unam- 
bitious and improvident. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is on well-approved ground when he quotes Franklin; 
urges the Federal employee to cultivate thrift, open a sav- 
ings account and stand on his own feet. 

The clerkly class is a very numerous one, and, of course, 
continually growing. Every large city has its army of 
clerks in great railroad offices, banks, stores and the like. 
The principal difference between them and the Government 
employees at Washington is that their hours are longer, 
their work harder, their pay smaller, their chance of finally 
winning an $1800 place, on the whole, decidedly less—and 
they are not tempted to improvidence, like their Washing- 
ton brethren, by a knowledge that they have practically a 
life tenure of their jobs. On the contrary, they generally 
have excellent reasons for supposing that they will be 
discharged if age impairs their efficiency. As to their 
providence, most cities with a big clerical population fairly 
swarm with benevolent Shylocks who do a fine business 


making loans without security to salaried people at about 


double pawnshop rates. 

It is good to quote Franklin to them; but conditions 
have somewhat changed since Franklin’s day. The city 
clerk has to paya high tax in living expenses for the modern 
improvements and the wealth thatsurroundhim. Perhaps 
the greatest discouragement to thrift arises from the fact 
that in a city the opportunities of the little capitalist are 
steadily narrowing. About all he can do with his money 
is to put it in a savings-bank and get three per cent. interest. 
A very diligent reading of Poor Richard is necessary to 
extract a high degree of cheer from such prospects. 


When Congress Plays the Hero 


HAT leading business men are generally opposed to any 
governmental ‘‘interference”’ with their affairs is 
partly due to the fact that they have a low opinion of the 
intelligence and integrity of Congress. This opinion, of 
course, is abundantly justified. There is no legislative 
day in the year whose descending sun does not see some 
exhibition of disingenuous folly in one or both Houses. 

The country is interested in the Panama Canal, consid- 
ering it an important undertaking in which American 
interests and prestige are involved. The Senate has spent 
a fair share of the last two months on canal matters. A 
press-agent has been discharged, the tremendous fact 
that Mr. Shonts is drawing a small salary from his rail- 
road has been unearthed, and the whole staff has been 
stirred up and exasperated. As this annoys the President, 
the Senate considers it worth while. 

Soon after the Pennsylvania Railroad shut off passes, 
several members of the House awoke to a shocking rumor 
that that road controls the Baltimore and Ohio, Norfolk 
and Western and other lines. So, after solemn discussion, 
the House passed a resolution calling for light on this dark 
subject. Of course, the Pennsylvania ownership in the 
roads named has been duly set forth in its published annual 
reports, and is almost as much a matter of common knowl- 
edge as the location of the Capitol. The silly resolution 
will give numbers of passless statesmen a chance to pose 
a while; but no public good can possibly come of it. 


The Poor Things 


EE THERE remain any investors in railroad stocks who 
fear that Congress and the President are going to do 
something that will seriously imperil their interests, we 
wish to reassure them. Whatever slight effect, by way of 
unsettling railroad values, may result from action at Wash- 
ingtonistoo trivial to be takeninto account —in comparison 
with other things which operate in that direction. Witness 
the dire calamity that recently overtook the widows and 
orphans who have their little all invested in stock of the 
Reading Railroad. Their sacred vested rights shrank to 
the extent of twenty-five dollars a share, or one-half 
the face value, within a few days. A number of sterling, 
bottle-nosed dependents were observed in the Waldorf- 
Astoria café in a highly disconsolate state—a sight to 
move the hardest heart. Yet President and Congress 
were in nowise responsible. A little band of helpless 
widows had staked their patrimonies in boosting Reading 
some seventy-five dollars a share. Then it occurred to 
some diligent orphans on the other side of the market that 
the movement was overdone. So they jumped on it. 
This is the true and only really important peril to railroad 
stockholders. In comparison, Congressional action is a 
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bagatelle that may well be ignored. The virtuous relict 
leading their orphans by the hand, who are buying railroad) 
stocks at the rate of a million shares a day in Wall Street, 
should not bother their poor heads about Congress. And 
we are rapidly approaching the point where these Wall 
Street innocents will be the only people interested. 
Another year or so of such Stock Exchange activity as we 
have seen in the last twelve months and the leading rail-| 
roads will retire their stock certificates, issuing in lieu 
thereof smooth ivory disks which the widows and orphans 
can stack up and pass across the table with greater facility, 


When Silence is Golden 


ERIODICALLY the mayor of Chicago is plagued by a 
band of inconsistent people who insist upon” consist- 
ency —devoted disturbers of the peace who will not leave 
off demanding that the laws be enforced. if 
The statutes of Illinois, like those of other American 
commonwealths, were framed in a proper respect for the 
ten commandments. They provide very clearly that no 
dramshop shall be kept open on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday. For many years there has been 
no pretense of obeying this law in Chicago. Saloons haye 
been as wide open on Sundays as on any other day. Nearly 
a generation ago this was made an issue in a municipal 
election; and the Sunday-closers were overwhelmingly 
defeated. Persons of political experience there think 
that an administration which stood for Sunday-closing 
would be overwhelmingly defeated now, and in the last 
campaign both candidates carefully opposed it. i, 
There is the law and there is the open violation of it; and 
there is the duty of all good citizens to impress upon trusts 
and labor unions that the law must always be obeyed, 
It is one of those interesting situations when it is so much 
pleasanter to talk about something else. 


The Sick Man in MolesKins 


PE RENG BUTLER and the faculty of Columbia 
University have the honor of taking the most impor- 
tant step in higher education since the introduction of the 
elective system. They have undertaken to abolish inter- 
collegiate football, at least for the present, and possibly 
other forms of intercollegiate sports. Naturally enough, 
rival universities hasten to point out that Columbia can 
best afford to try the experiment: her undergraduate body 
is small and unimportant as compared with her eraduaay 
schools. Her sacrifice will be small, if, as is supposed, col- , 
lege boys will desert Columbia for some alma mater less 
hostile to ‘‘sport.”” Nevertheless, Columbia should have 
all the credit there is in first proclaiming boldly that an 
American university does not exist primarily for football. 
And it would appear from the present outlook that, having 
taken this bold stand, Columbia is to have many imitators. 
Harvard is a case in point, and there are other cases in the 
West, where football is not the degenerate article that it has" 
become in the older colleges. Wisconsin has instructed its 
representatives at the conference to be held in Chicago to 
advocate a temporary suppression of intercollegiate games. 
Stanford University, out on the Pacific slope, untouched 
by the influence of the effete East, has already taken the 
momentous step. And there are grumblings of asimilarna- 
ture nearer Columbia. Even the universities of the country — 
would seem to be caught in'the 1905 tidal wave of Reform! 
“J 


The Trouble with the Senate _ 


Ls Senate is a well-meaning, industrious and honorable 
body which suffers much cruel misunderstanding be- 
cause it lacks the hardihood to take adequate measures for 
self-protection. Thus it is continually victimized by care- 
less or corrupt legislatures that send it members who turn 
out in a way to bring opprobrium upon it. 
Arguing on the Statehood Bill, the gentleman from Ohio — 
said: ‘‘If Arizona is admitted to the Union it will have as 
many Senators as New York.’’ The gentleman from Minne- — 
sota replied: ‘‘Why mention the Senators from New York 
when the rest of us are trying to forget them?” The day 
before, Mr. Burton, of Kansas, modestly appeared for an’ 
instant at a cloakroom door, that he might be seen in the 
Senate and thus draw his mileage. One regrets exceed- 
ingly having to mention the Senator from Kansas. 
late Senator from Oregon was a duly constituted and f 
fledged member of the upper house when under indictment. 
The Senate objected to Mr. Clark, of Montana; but his” 
State sent him back. In short, the Senate is a fine in 
tution; but various States keep inflicting undesirab 
persons upon it, thereby seriously damaging its reputatio 
As it seems out of the question to cure all States of th 
reprehensible practice, what the Senate most needs is” 
evidently a sort of purgatory, or quarantine, or detention 
hospital in which doubtful members may be segregated 
and draw their salaries and mileage in silent, innocuous 
oblivion until such time as it appears that they may safely 
be mentioned without bringing the Senate itself in for 
lot of painful animadversion. With this improvem 
there would be nothing much the matter with the Senate. 
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HU piorevesy 
How Did Bryan Hnow ? 


at Doctor Girdner’s house when he goes to New York. 
Girdner gave a breakfast in honor of Mr. Bryan some 
time ago. He invited all the leading New York Democrats 
of the Bryan way of thinking and had a pleasant party. 
_ Grupefruits were served, each with a spoonful of brandy 
_ spilled in the cavity in the centre. 
__ Mr. Bryan is a teetotaler. He did not touch his grape- 
| fruit. After the breakfast Mrs. Girdner went to the ancient 
_ eook of the household and said: 
| “Bridget, you made a terrible mistake this morning.”’ 
E “Indeed, mum?’’ said Bridget. ‘‘An’ what was it?” 
“Why, you put brandy on Mr. Bryan’s grapefruit and 
_henever drinks. He doesn’t know the taste of liquor. He 
_ didn’t eat his fruit.’ 
___ “‘An’ he never drinks, mum, an’ doesn’t know th’ taste 
| mor it??? : 
_ “Certainly not.” 
“Then, mum,” said Bridget, ‘‘plaze tell me how he knew 
‘it was brandy, mum?” 


Poor Mr. DocKstader 


i E. POWERS, the artist, and Lew Dockstader, the 
_ 4 minstrel, were riding through Central Park one night, 
| contemplating the beauties of Nature. 

_ This palled after a time. ‘I am hungry,’ Dockstader 
announced. 

~ So am I,” said Powers. 

 “Let’s go toa restaurant and get something to eat.”’ 

_ Powers pondered. ‘‘No,” he said finally, ‘I know 
_ something better than that. Mrs. Powers went away to- 
day, but before she went she baked me a lot of cup-custards 
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' 
and cake. We'll go up to my flat. I'll get the custards 
and stuff and we will eat that. It’s much better than 
Testaurant truck.” 
Dockstader agreed. They drove to the apartment. 
Powers went in to get the custard and cake, which they had 
planned to take to the Park and eat under the trees. 
_ There was a long wait. Dockstader grew nervous. 
praly, a window on the seventh floor opened and Powers 
| ‘stuck his head out. 

_ “Say, Lew!” he shouted, “Mrs. Powers has returned and 
Won't let me go out again, but here are the custards.” And 
he threw six of them down on the patient Dockstader. 


Defeat for John R. Walsh 


4 OHN R. WALSH, the well-known Chicago banker and 
Y magnate, rather prides himself on his shrewdness. 
When he was building thestructure occupied by the Chicago 
National Bank he had some difficulty in awarding the 
contract for the vault, but finally gave it to a New York 
company. It was provided in the agreement that the 
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A ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is a great friend of 
Dr. John H. Girdner, of New York, and usually stays 
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vault must be completed by a certain date, and, in de- 
fault, the contracting company was to pay a penalty of 
$1000 a day. 

The plans were modified in course of construction and 
delays occurred one after the other, until it was impossible 
to conform to the provisions of the contract. The vault 
was not completed until thirty days after the time specified. 

When the agent of the vault company presented a re- 
quest for a check in full, Mr. Walsh said he would pay the 
amount less $30,000. The agent explained it was not the 
fault of the construction company there were delays, but 
Mr. Walsh retorted the company could take that or nothing. 

“Very well,” said the agent, “I am going to St. Louis for 
several days. When I return I think you will be willing 
to pay the full amount.” 

Mr. Walsh closed the conversation by intimating that if 
it was planned to collect the money by going to law the 
suit might be entered at once. 

The agent disappeared and was absent from Chicago for 
a week. When he returned he called on Mr. Walsh. 
Without a word the latter turned to his desk, wrote out a 
check for the full amount, and handing it to his caller 
demanded: 

““Now, give me the combination to that vault.” 

It seems that the vault company refrained from turning 
over the combination until after the bill was paid. Fora 
week every effort had been made to enter the vault, but 
without success, although expert safe-men were employed 
on the task. Friends of John R. Walsh say that this 
is the only time on record when he admitted defeat in 
a business transaction. 


Domesticity ‘“‘On the Road”’ 


NE ELSIE DE WOLP’S house in Irving Place, New 
York, is a favorite gathering place for artists and 
literary folk, and it is filled with curious and beautiful 
things. It is the custom of Miss De Wolf to spend her 
summers in Versailles, and she rarely returns from abroad 
without adding to her store of curios, all of which are 
associated with some illustrious name. She has, for exam- 
ple, a bit of wood carved in the workshop of Lord Byron’s 
grandfather, with whom one of her own ancestors was 
associated, and she has a thimble that belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. In her second floor sitting-room there is a 
great couch of old oak, and mirrors, made from the wood 
and decorations of two old beds brought from chateaux 
in Normandy. 

Miss De Wolf is one of the few stage people whose dress- 
ing-rooms are made habitable, and where a cup of tea 
may be served and visitors received. If she is to play 
in a theatre for any length of time, her own stage proper- 
ties—consisting of easy chairs, a low dressing-table, a 
couch, and covers of bright-flowered chintz—are sent 
where she is, and these and a little writing-desk furnished 
in red leather make attractive a room usually dreary. 


An Inconspicuous Vanderbilt 


ete cae VANDERBILT is the least conspicuous 
member of the immediate Vanderbilt family, yet, as 
brother of the late Cornelius and of William K. and George 
Vanderbilt, it is remarkable that he escapes so easily the 
eye of the public. Frederick Vanderbilt lives for a month 
or two of the winter in the old Vanderbilt house at Fifth 
Avenue and Fortieth Street, occupied by his father, 
William H., before the twin brownstone mansions up the 
street were built for himself and his daughters, but his 
principal residence is his country home at Hyde Park on 
the Hudson. 

Nature and books are Mr. Vanderbilt’s chief pleasures, 
and he is with difficulty drawn away from these to other 
affairs. Of late, the house at Newport has been entirely 
deserted, and the New York residence almost so. If he 
must be drawn into the social world, he prefers to go by 
way of his yacht, the Conqueror, which allows of long 
stretches of ocean solitude between ports that entail sub- 
sequent visits to royalty or the social great. Indeed, were 
it not for his wife, and the pleasure which she takes in the 
world’s society, it is to be doubted if Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
circle would extend beyond his books and a few—a very 
few—people eminent in scholarship. Visitors to the Hyde 
Park mansion often come and go without a sight of Frede- 
rick Vanderbilt, he, perhaps, being snugly ensconced in the 
farthest possible corner of the house, engaged with a book, 
or in the uttermost nook of the estate, busy with a flock of 
birds. The farm at Hyde Park affords him constant in- 
terest, and he is as intimately concerned with the doings 
of his geese or his ducks or chickens as another country 
gentleman might be with his horses. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is a man of fine physical presence, and 
his face at all times bears an expression of earnestness. He 


observes much and says little, but what he does say reaches 
to the heart of the subject. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt are beloved at Hyde Park; 
it is a well-known fact among the latter’s friends that she 
would give the gown from her back to any one whom she 
thought needed it. She is as impulsive as her husband is 
reserved. Indeed, the accident—a broken arm—which 
befell her some months ago, was the result of her running 
early on Christmas morning to the house of the farmer on 
the estate to deliver Christmas gifts. 

No one ever knows with whom Mrs. Vanderbilt is to be 
seen next. She will ride down Fifth Avenue, catch sight 
of the young daughter of her dressmaker, pick the girl up, 
and take her for a drive. Again, she will step over to the 
Waldorf with her manicure for lunch. She is very fond of 
walking, and one day came all the way down Fifth Avenue 
carrying to her milliner a cake which her own cook had 
baked. Ice cream, flowers and presents of all sorts she 
bestows upon those who serve her in those numerous 
capacities which the wealthy women of the present day 
find imperative to comfort, health and beauty. 


A Self-CockKing Hat 


Blas cowboys and plainsmen who came from the West to 
help inaugurate President Roosevelt last March had a 
world of fun in Washington and saw many things new to 
them. 

One of them visited Major Llewellyn at the New Willard 


Hotel. The Major had an opera hat, closed, on the bed. 
The cowboy sat down on the bed, as all the chairs were 
occupied, and picked up the hat. It opened with a crash. 
“Well, I'll be durned!”’ he said, dropping the hat in 
alarm; ‘‘that’s the fust self-cockin’ hat I ever seed.” 


Who is FolK? 


Wine Governor Folk was campaigning Missouri, in 
1904, he had with him a few spellbinders whom he 
used for the opening speeches at his meetings, while he 
reserved himself for the closing effort. 

One of these spellbinders began at a meeting in Sedalia. 
He touched on national issues for half an hour or so and 
then got down to the State campaign. 

He strode out to the edge of the platform, raised his arms 
above his head and said, with great declamatory effect: 
“Who is Joseph W. Folk?” 

He paused for reply. Then he thundered again: “And 
who, I ask you, is Joseph W. Folk?” 

Still there was no reply. 

With one last, gigantic effort he roared: 
you, who is Joseph W. Folk?” 

““Oh, well,” piped a little man who sat on one of the 
first benches, ‘‘I’ll bite. Who is Joseph W. Folk?” 


“Again I ask 
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The first derby made in America was a 


The De Luxe 


TRADE MARK 


Knapp-Felt is a wear- 
resisting fabric of 
=. unusual beauty and 
durability. It is the result of 
combining the very best ma- 
terials with the most intelli- 
gent workmanship and fifty 
years’ experi- ~ 
ence in making 
fine hats. It is 
a product of the 
Gide Ke hop 
only and cannot 
be successfully 
imitated. The ; 
siperrority ota # hekuapps cit 
Knapp-Felt De Luxe $6 hat 
is evident to the least experi- 
enced eye, not only when it is 
new but during 
all the stages 
Olmw anaes 
owing to the 
closer and 
firmertexture 
of Knapp- 
Heer iptamtetaetss 


aftected less 
The C & K Derby b 


constant 
usage than the felt of any 
other hat. 


Ainanp-Selt 


hats not only offer the advantage 
of superb quality but they are 
made in a sufficient variety of 
smart shapes to assure a properly 
becoming hat for every face and 
physique—a very important im- 
provement over the old method 
of limiting a man’s choice to one 
style. Knapp-Felts are made in 
two grades: the De Luxe Quality, 
the very finest that can be pro- 
duced, is $6; Knapp-Felt, the 
next best, is $4. The best hatters 
sell them. 


A copy of THE HATMAN, telling 

how Knapp-Felt hats are made and 

showing the proper shapes for Spring, 
will be mailed on request, 


‘THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Correspondence of 
a Diplomat—By J. W. Foley 


A Resumption of Relations with the Home Secretary 


MAP.LevIL_p, January 9. 
Dear Father : 

I thought I would write you a few lines to 
let you know I am back safe in the Academy 
again after my fine Christmas vacation at 
home which gives me much happiness to 
look back to although sometimes a lump in 
my throat which will probably not bother 
me so much as soon as I get used to being 
away from home again. All of the boys are 
back from home and getting ready for hard 
study which they have all promised their 
parents to do with the best intentions be- 
cause of it being New Years and a splendid 
time for beginning over doing right. It 
being such cold weather and needing some- 
thing to warm you up I think I will be coffee 
this term until it gets warmer weather 
which will be twenty five cents a week more 
for you to figure when you send me my 
board money but it will be worth it in mak- 
ing me able to stand the cold better and 
probably not catching any cold weather 
diseases and having to pay out for doctors 
bills which is always very useless. 

The night we all got back we had a meet- 
ing in one of the boys rooms after we un- 
packed our trunks and each boy bringing 
something his mother put in his trunk on 
coming away from home which was quite a 
spread. I took one of my big fruit cakes 
which does not go very far among twenty 
five or thirty boys and I am down to the 
second one which I am being more careful 
with but it is gradually getting to take up 
less room in my trunk. I was thinking they 
would last for two or three weeks but it is 
only three days now and at the rate they are 


| going I am going to be out in a couple of 


days which will probably be the best thing 


| for me as I will not be eating so much be- 
| tween meals. 


Mamma said a fruit cake 
would keep for six months but she must 
have not put that kind in my trunk. 
Something I have been going to speak to 
you about is my pants to my newsuit which 
are coming higher from my shoes on account 
of me growing so fast and I have let them 
clear down to the bottom of my suspenders 
but it does not seem to do any more good. 
It is a shame because my new suit is per- 
fectly good yet no holes in it or anything ex- 


| cept the pants growing so short for me of 


which I will soon have to do something for 
them. They are plenty big enough around 
the waist except I have let them down so 
low my vest is not covering the top of them 
any more which is liable to be attracting 
some attention in my classes. Do you know 
of any way to make pants longer which 
would let me wear my new suit all out before 
having to buy another one? I am awful 
sorry to be causing you so much worrying 
on account of growing so fast but you can 
see how it is. I was thinking maybe you 
would have some old pants-that Mamma 
could cut down for me which would be all 
right if nobody knew but us although I 
would not want to wear cut down pants and 
have the boys here know about it many of 
which are liableto make remarks. I could 
send my new suit pants to Henry Gregg 
who would be very grateful for being smaller 
than I am and shorter in his legs. I wish 
you would be sure to give me some advice 
onitin your next letter because I will not be 
able to last in my present pants more than a 
few days. 

It being New Years I have made up my 
mind to improve all my time and get all the 
knowledge I possibly can so that if anything 
should happen by which I might have to 
earn my own living I would beableto. The 


| putting the lights all out at ten o’clock 


keeps me from studying as much as I want 
to but it may be for the best as I might work 
too hard if they let them burn as long as you 
want them to. That is one reason why I 
think I better be coffee so I will not go to 
sleep while lam studying. A good many of 
the best scholars here are coffee and they 
are anxious for me to sit at their table which 
gives you more valuable conversation to 
hear and picking up much information to 
help you in your studies. We ought to not 
overlook anything that may improve our 
mind when it is only twenty five cents a 
week extra for such a splendid chance. 

I wish you would tell Henry Gregg if 
you happen to see him going by that I will 


probably not bein the Appletown base ball 
team next Summer and he better get 
Walter Trask for pitcher being able to throw 
curves and probably willing to buy some 
bats if he is pitcher. I would not tell him 
about me probably sending him my new 
suit pants though as I may get some advice 
from you about how to fix them so I can 
wear them a little longer which is doubtful 
though. Still it is just as you say and if 
the boys make remarks I guess I will be 
able to stand it. 

I would not tell Mamma about my pants 
and the fruit cake being gone so quick as it 
is no use of her worrying. 

The boys put a cow in our dormitory pro- 
fessor’s room for the holidays which is caus- 
ing some looking into who did it. Nobody 
seems to know who did it which they are 
hoping to find out. 

Uncle William sent me a fine calendar for 
New Years with splendid rules for every day 
which if I am able to live up to ought to do 
mea great deal of good. 

Your affectionate son, 
Tommy. 

P. S.—The pants are about two inches 
short when my suspenders are let down as 
far as they will go which may help you in 


letting me know what to do. Love to 
Mamma. ; Tommy. 

MaPLevILLe, January 15. 
Dear Father : 


I received your welcome letter with the 
news about Henry Greggs stepmother fall- 
ing down on the ice and breaking her leg and 
what to do about my pants which is a great 
comfort to me and I have bought a new pair 
with the money you sent me and will send 
my old new-suit pants to you for Henry 
Gregg which is too bad about his step- 
mother. I hope it did not happen in front 
of Henry’s house which will be a terrible 
scolding for him not keeping the sidewalk 
clean if it did. It will give Henry quite a 
rest from her though while she is in bed with 
her leg which I suppose will last for several 
weeks. I hope it will not keep Henry from 
enjoying the pants which you do not need 
to tell him are my old ones as he might bea 
little sensitive about it. Mamma can clean 
them up and press them and all Henry 
would need would be a new coat and a cap 
anda pair of new shoes to be perfectly happy 
except for his stepmother’s leg. I was think- 
ing perhaps you could get Henry to carry 
out ashes and split some wood for us while 
Tam away at school so he could earn enough 
money to buy the other things and you 
could charge it up against me and I would 
pay you out of what I am going to make in 
my next Summer vacation. 

Henry would be a fine boy for Aunty or 
some nice family to take and bring up ona 
farm if he was an orphan but if it is only 
a broken leg I do not suppose it will be any 
chance of that. 

I saw thé boarding house lady today and 
told her I would be coffee for two months 
anyway which caused her much pleasure 
and she has put me down as coffee which 
they must make something on because of 
she being so pleasant which is only twenty 
five cents a week for her but it all helps. 
The cow is fed up some again but it is quite 
hard for one cow to give cream for a hundred 
boys oatmeal and coffee too which is liable 
to make it quite thin but it is hardly the 
cow’s fault which probably does the best she 
can. Still it is quite a strain for only one 
cow. 

1 would not be surprised if I should cost 
more this term on account of getting better 
known and having more standing to keep up 
such as going once in a while to parties and 
needing a new necktie or something but I 
am keeping it down as low as possible. 

Tell Mamma the last of my fruit cake is 
gone which lasted only a week which is quite 
a joke on her for saying how a fruit cake will 
last six months but it is too much trouble to 
bake any more so tell her never mind about 
ie Your affectionate son, 

Tommy. 

P. S.—I would be willing to have you 
charge against me for five dollars total for 
new clothes for Henry Gregg which I will 
surely pay back in my next Summer vaca- 
tion. Love to Mamma. Tommy. 


March 3, 1906 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


It contains 64 pages, and illustrates and de- | 
scribes over 185 fashions that artistic dressers 
are wearing in New York now. 

It explains how you can have a costume made 
in any of these 185 styles cut to your indtyidual 
measurements, shaped to become you and to | 
make the most of the good points of your figure. 

We will make up any desigu shown in our 
Fashion Book to suit the taste and requirements | 
of the lady who orders it. This is why we 
positively assure you of perfect fit, becoming- 
ness and up-to-date style. A garment made by 
us will distinguish you for dressing in correct 
taste and exclusive style. 

You can choose the material, too, for we send 
free, with the Fashion Book, as many samples 
as you wish, selected from our stock of 450 | 
varieties of the prettiest and daintiest fabrics 
offered for this season. 

Our system of fitting from measurements sent | 
us by mail, is the result of over 17 years’ experi- 
ence, during which time we have won and kept 
the confidence of over 400,000 women, many of 
whom were so difficult to fit they had never been 
entirely satisfied until they ordered from us, That 
is why we know we cai please you. 

We positively guarantee to fit you perfectly 
and give entire satisfaction or promptly refund | — 
your money. 


Spring Suits $4 925 


q 


Made to Order New York Styles 


Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 


Shirt-Waist Suits, . $6.00 to $20 | 
Tailor-Made Suits, - 7.50 to 2a 
Silk Suits, . "| ' ‘ . 9.75 to 25m 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) 4.00 to 15 
Separate Skirts, . : “ . 3.50to 15 
Silk Coats, F : 9.75to 20 
Rain Coats, . : 3 5 - 8.00to 20 
Jackets and Coats, . " . §.7510 Tam 


y 


Also a full line of the new ‘‘ Pony’’ Walking | 
Suits, Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. — 7 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY ia 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part > 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. | 
to any part of the United States our new 

We Send Free Spring Book of New York Fashions, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple directions for 


taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment of : 
Samples of the newest materials. ; 1 
‘dl 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. | 


119 and 121 West 23d St.,New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 17 Years 
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What is 
the meaning 


Derived from Greek, it means 
‘*To Serve All Purposes’’ 


What does it apply to ? 
Exclusively the products of the 


Pantasote Company 
for which it is the REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK. 


What are its practical uses ? 

Many, but notably a SUBSTI- 
fee FOR LEATHER for: all 
fupholstery, indistinguishable from 
Leather and costing only one-third 
as much. 


Introduced on the market in 1892, it 
has stood the practical test of time. To 


thousands it is a household word, but, in 


this great country, to many the name, its 
meaning and the product are unknown. 


Education is the Keynote of 
American Success 


We desire to educate everyone in the 
beauty, usefulness and 
Pantasote for household requirements. 
We therefore make this 


Free Offer 


To all who write us before April 1st 
an answer to the Conundrum given be- 


} low, we will send a handsome little { 


f book, entitled ‘‘The Man in the Stage 
Coach,”’ illustrated in colors; and to all 


whose answer is the correct one, we 


will send, in addition, a handsome em- 
bossed art square suitable for a chair 
seat, cushion or foot stool. 


CONUNDRUM 


Who was the person specifically referred 
to in the Bible but whose name is not 
mentioned therein; whose death is 
the most remarkable recorded in history; 
the cause of whose death is] the name 
of a well-known modern novel; and 
whose remains is in every household? 


The correct answer will be published in our 
advertisement in this magazine of April 14. 


Address 


Pantasote 
Company 


Dept. S 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 


on OL He Sn Ki 


Pantasote 
Furniture. 


This labed 
on genuine 


economy of { 


THE SATURDAY 


THE WAY 
HE WON HER 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


Into a slight hollow the light snow had 
blown until it had formed a small drift 
amidst the still brown land. It lay even 
and white as an uninscribed page, and on it 
—yes—no—what did he read in irregular 
letters, traced with the end of a stick?— 
“Janet.” And after it what was that? 
Marks had hurriedly been made as if to 
obliterate the characters, but there it was 
indubitably — revealingly — confessedly — 
“Mason.” 

His heart gave a great bound. He him- 
self followed with something of a start. 
As he detected a slight figure among the 
trunks of the trees he dropped what he held 
and started forward. The slim winter 
dryad fled. He broke into a run. Sud- 
denly the flying nymph stumbled a little, 
thee sank down with a soft cry in a huddled 

eap. 

“Janet—Miss Brown!” he exclaimed, 
coming up. 

“Oh, I’ve sprained my ankle!”’ she cried. 
“You should not have frightened me go. 
It’s all your fault. You made me run. 
I thought you were——”’ 

“T’m sorry!’ he exclaimed. 
graphed that I was coming.”’ 

“Yes,” she murmured, sitting on the 
ground. ‘‘How did you know where I 
was? I never dreamed,” she hurried on 
breathlessly, ‘‘of meeting you when I leit 
the others and came out for a walk, though 
they said at the station when I telephoned 
that some one had got off the train and, as 
there was no other way, was coming to the 
house on foot. I thought the shortest path 
was in quite another direction—I con- 


“T tele- 


sidered you a robber at least and ran——”’ 
“Miss Brown—Janet——” he stam- 
mered. 


She looked up with a mild air of dis- 
approval and of surprise—also of expecta- 
tion. 

“TI don’t care!”’ he hurried on recklessly. 
“Did you write that?” 


“What?” 
“In the snow. I can’t wait for your 
answer. It must be only onething. That 


night when I first saw you at the ball and 
said I’d know you, I swore equally I’d have 
you. I’ve been moving Heaven and earth 
to do it ever since, and Janet, may I a 

“Yes,”’ she said promptly, though in a 
low tone. 


Bending down he lifted her up like a little | 


girl. 


“T couldn’t endure the suspense a mo- | 


ment after I saw that photograph—was 
afraid of a rival.” . 

“What photograph?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“There—on your desk—in the music- 
room.” 

‘“‘That?”’ she replied with a happy gurgle. 
“Why, that’s the picture of the Crown 
Prince of Rurataria which I bought in 
Paris because I thought that he was rather 
nice-looking for royalty. It was for sale 
in every shop-window.” 

““Then—he—you——”’ he gasped. 

“You dear—goose!’”’ she said compas- 
sionately, but adoringly. ‘‘And I don’t 
mind confessing that my ankle is not 
sprained, either.” 

“Then it’s all right,” he cried exultingly 
as, putting her down on her feet, he still 
held her in his arms—‘‘though I have had 
such hard work winning you.” 


The Colonel’s Oath 


AVID MULVANE, the banker of 
Topeka, tells a story of the early days 
of Dodge City in that State when Judge 
Strang was a judge in one of the courts. 
Judge Strang was obliged to be absent 
a good deal of the time, and every time he 
went away the lawyers would get together 
and elect a fire-eating old Confederate 
colonel judge pro tem. 
“Why do you always elect the Colonel 
judge pro tem.?’’ some one inquired. 
“Oh,’’ said the leader of the bar, ‘‘ we do 
it because we like to see the old sardine take 
the cath of allegiance to the United States!” 


EVENING POST 


‘I Prize my 
Bissell 
Sweeper 


Beyond any 

labor saving 

article in my 
home.’’ 


The above is but one of thou- 
sands of commendations we receive 
every year, we might say every day, 
from women throughout the world, who 
know the benefits of the BISSELL. 

Just consider what the Bissell does for 
you and then ask yourself the question, 
“in justice to my health, the health and 
comfort of my family, my carpets, rugs, 
curtains, and furniture, can I continue to 
use a corn broom?’’ If you just stop a 
moment to consider the matter, we know 
you will not let a day pass until you buy a 


It does the work of sweeping in one- 
quarter of the time the corn broom 
requires, and with 95% less effort: con- 
fines all the dust and dangerous germs — 
in fact, robs sweeping of its drudgery, 
and promotes sanitation. 

Many housekeepers have found it a 
good investment to use their carly style 
Bissell’s Sweeper up-stairs, where the 
sweeping is lighter, and buy a latest 
improved BISSELL’S “Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper for the heavier downstairs 
work. This saves many steps and con- 
siderable time in carrying the sweeper up 
and down stairs, affording the use of a 
new style Bissell where it is most needed. 
Price $2.50 to $5.00. 

For sale by all first-class dealers. If your 

dealer does not keep them, write to us. 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip, and 

receive a neat, useful present. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dept. 36-a. (Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


Buy a 


Columbus 
Piano 


at the 
Factory Price 


‘A Little Down and a 


i A ” 
Boudoir Sextine — $150 Little Each Month 
If I can show you how a fine, sweet-toned, fully guar- 
anteed piano, of exceptional merit and durability —in fact, 
a piano that to all intents and purposes is in every way as 
satisfactory’as the kind you pay your local dealer $275 for— 
if 1 can show you that such a piano can be made and sold 
for only $150, I know you will purchase from my factory. 


I have a plan to place such a piano in your 
home for 30 Days’ Free Trial and ask 


No Money in Advance 


Further, I will prepay the freight east of the 
Mississippi River, and when you decide to 
buy, you have the full enjoyment of your 
piano while paying for it—a little at a time. 


One Year’s Music Lessons Given 


to every purchaser of one of our instru- 
ments. If you are thinking of buying 
a piano it will pay you to ask me for a 
copy of our illustrated booklet ‘* Piano 
Wisdom”? free. Acidress 


Paul Lindenberg, Mgr. 
The Columbus Piano Co. 
224 Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE, 
100 handsome colored plates of 


= 

2 

(Ss 

Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs VE 

(all sizes) and Portieres. le 

=3\) Showing goods in their actual colorings and = 

=} more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- {|2 
=I tains to select from in your home. FREIGHT = | 

S PAID EVERY WIIERE—Money refunded if we || 2 

|] failto please you. Note our money saving prices: || A 

Z \ Brussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra |} é 

= Super carpets 59c; I'ine Axminster carpets 98c; I_ino- eZ 

=} leums sq. yd. 45 by 12 All Woo! Rugs $7.80; 9 by I Z 

B 12 Brussels R $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Veivet |= 

= Rugs $19.95; Jace Curtains 57c a pair up. l= 

=} Don't buy ayard of carpet, ariug, or a pair of \2 

B curtains until you see what we have to offer. = 


f 


Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


men with smail capital to give 
Public Exhibitions with a Magic 
Lantern, Stereopticon or Moving | 


Picture Outfit, Catalogue free, 


McALLISTER 45x tk@ QPTICIAN 


assau Street, New York 


kam 


$16,000,000.00 
Assets 


protect our depositors, who receive 4% 
interest compounded twice a year on 


Savings Deposits 


of any amount from $1.00 up, subject to 
withdrawal of $100 without notice, or on 


4% Coupon Certificates of Deposit 


a new and ideal form of savings investment— cashed 
on 60 days’ notice — Interest paid by cutting off coupons 
—best collateral— absolutely private when payable to 
“bearer ''’— payable to the estate of a «leceased non- 
resident holder without local administration. 


Our Free Booklet No. 4 
tells how to purchase these certificates and how 
to open an account and do all your 
Banking by Mail 
pis i 8 eee TO, 000,000.00 


Boys and Girls 


a 


This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more 
pleasure than anything else you could buy forthem. It is so 
strong, so roomy, so “comfy ''—high quality through and 
through — made for durability as weil as appearance. Let 
us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Pony vehicles. Our Peny Farm is the best stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
plete — pony, harness, cart and all the trimmi We will 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 52 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


UNIFORMS —,. .g~fr CLUBS 
i Complete for $4.50 
You can have a complete 


league base-ball uniform 
made to your measure (boy or 
man), sent anywhere in U. S., ex- 
press prepaid, for $4 50. Itincludes 
shirt (with name of club); pants, 
cap, belt and stockings—strong 
materials that defy wear. You 
could not buy this anywhere under § 
$6.50 — our immense business, 
and complete facilities, enable 
us to make them for $4.50. 
We also have big values 
in uniforms at $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Write Free Offer 
for Samples for Captains 


C. E. MILLER, 236 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 


a-NT YOUR IDEAS 


Gs 

: $100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
) Book ‘* How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
Bb) ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 

963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


These trade-mark cris: 


Glute 


rossjines onevery package. 


Cake and Pastry. 


sk Grocers. 


FENCES 


The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
h, tion guaranteed, 


ORNAMENTAL 
Iron or Wire, oO 
built to 
your order. 


oF 
S2 


MAXEM DIR ERAS ese ea este 


Enterprise Sd Write our factory. 
Foundry & Fence Co., 301 S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1000 PliaYS 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, coStumes, scenery, an 
etce,, can bé found in our new catalog, over 100 © 


F pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
Collect stamps for amusement! 
50 DIFFERENT 


214 Witmark Bldg., New York 
Big List and 
FOREIGN 
Pocket album, 5c. 


STAMPS #1? FRE 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9 K Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Approval sneets also sent. 50% com. 


THE IMPROVED 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Refuse all 
Substitutes 
offered you 
“A The Name 
/ is stamped on ° 
every loop— 


Cushion 
Button 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


bar? GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Warranted Boston, Mass,, U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


ronmeen AAO NCREME zea 


Portland cement concrete is attracting more universal atten- 


tion than any other material. Are you interested in Concrete 
Foundations, Bridges, Hollow-Building Blocks, Re-inforced 
Concrete Construction, and the many new uses being devel- 
oped every day? Send $1.00 fora year’s subscription to the 
leading publication in this field. Sample copy 10c. You re- 
ceivethe benefit of ourconsulting and information departinent. 


Concrete Publishing Company, 20 Home Bank, Detroit 


Ye 


This 
Bottle 


Mailed 
Free 


£2 EXCLUSIVELY: 


7 HOw TO TAKE a 
4) THYCA-LOR MOUTH BATH 


Wa 


Mouth-Bath 


cannot be described. Its cleanly 
tingle can be appreciated only by an 
actual trial. Therefore, we offer you 
a bottle free. 


It costs you merely the trouble of filling out 
the attached coupon. It obligates you in no 
way. Senda postal card request if you prefer. 


Thy-=ca-lol is the Only Proved 
Antiseptic Prepared Exclu- 
Sively for the Mouth and Teeth 


In concentrated Zigwid form, it accomplishes 
what no mere powder, paste or soapy dentifrice 
can ever accomplish—perfect antiseptic clean- 
liness of the entire mouth. Powders and pastes 
are at the best mere surface polishers—the 

soapy dentifrice can only scrub and perfume. 


Thy-ca-lol prevents decay and discolor- 
ation of the teeth and purifies the breath, 
not by polishing and perfuming, but by 
penetrating everycrack and crevice of 
the teeth, every recess of the mouth, 


Elwin destroying the germs of decay and 
reer eore deodorizing the cause of any un- 

Binsheedile pleasant taste or breath. 
N.Y. Your dealer should have it in three 
Please send me sizes — traveller's, 25c.; regular, 
a free sample bottle 50c. and household, $1.00. If he 
to try ancl your book. can’t or won't supply you, order 
direct from us. Send for sam- 

NGG: «. aca Marne as acy sees ple now. 


(Mr, Mrs. or Miss) 


Address.. 


The Elwin Laboratory 
340 Main Street 


Dealer's Name 


Address Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Mike’s Rise in the 
World 


IKE REDDY was 

a railroad man at 

Boise, Idaho, well 

known and well liked 

by everybody. One 

night Mike fell beneath a train and had 
both legs cut off. 

He was taken to the hospital and re- 
covered in the course of time. His accident 
cost him his savings as well as his legs, and 
after he got around again his friends sub- 
scribed several hundred dollars and sent 
Mike to Chicago to get two cork substitutes. 

He came back in a month or two, walking 
spryly, but he didn’t seem to be the same 
old Mike. People looked at him as he 
creaked down the street and wondered. 
Finally, a committee of his friends asked 
him about it. 

“Mike,” they said, ‘‘what did they do 
to you up there in Chicago besides making 
you a pair of legs?’’ 

“Nothing that I know of,” Mike replied. 

“Yes, they did. You look different than 
when you went away. What was it?” 

“Oh,” said Mike, grinning, ‘‘I know what 
you mean. I was allaysa short feller with 
me own legs, and when the man was making 
the cork ones I just told him to make them 
four inches longer than the old ones were, 
so I could get up in the world a bit.” 


The Bright Looney-Loon 


When the Looney-loon travels through alien lands 
From his home in the Catechuma-junk 

He carefully takes off his feet and his hands 
And locks them away in a trunk. 

He smokes a cigar through the top of his head, 
And when people stare at his brain 

He pulls down the curtain and crawls into bed 
And screams till they start up the train. 


Oh, the bright Looney-loon 
He bays at the moon 
A concert of popular airs ; 
And the Spookey-spook moans 
At the horrible tones— 
But it’s little the Looney-loon cares. 


When the Looney-loon goes to a lecture and hears 
A discourse on science or art, 

He sits on the platform and wiggles his ears 
And lays both his feet on his heart. 

And when all the children observe him with glee 
He says with a cynical squawk: 

“You'd better not sit there a-staring at me 
Or yow'll miss half the gentleman’s talk!” 


Oh, the bright Looney-loon 
Often rides a balloon 
And simpers and whimpers and stares, 
While folks say: “ Too bad 
That the creature is mad!” 
But it’s little the Looney-loon cares. 


When the Looney-loon calls upon ladies at eight 
He shows his most diffident ways ; 

He drops down the chimney and sits on the grate 
Till his coat-tails catch fire in the blaze. 

And when all the ladies ery : “Isn’t he queer!” 
He leaps with a scream of delight, 

And hangs by his teeth to a gilt chandelier 
Till the guests have gone home for the night. 


Oh, the bright Looney-loon 
Takes advice with a spoon, 
As much as he decently dares, 
While folks say: “ We think 
He is dying of drink” — 
But it’s little the Looney-loon cares. 
— Wallace Irwin. 


Padded Pass Lists 


feos of the pass evil and the ex- 
tent to which it is carried, there is a 
story current that the president of a West- 
ern railroad, upon being chosen to that 
position, dispatched the following letter to 
his subordinates about a month before the 
first of the year: 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly forward to this office 
on or before December 15 a list of those 
persons you think entitled to annual 
sca from your department? These 

ists will be for the consideration of this 
office in the issuance of passes. 
Very truly yours, 


President. 


SENS Eee 
NONSENSE 


Obedient to this di- 
rection, the several de- 
partments prepared and 
forwarded to the pres- 
ident lists of those 
persons to whom the de- 
partments felt obliged, 
for one reason and another, to issue annu- 
als. After consideration of the lists, the 
president returned them with the follow- 
ing letter: 


Dear Sir: 

I requested in my letter of recent 
date, lists of persons entitled to annual 
passes. I return you herewith the poll 
lists of the Northwestern States which 
you have evidently forwarded to me 
by mistake. Kindly forward the lists 
requested at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 


President. 


His Song of Satan 


I 
I rise up, I rise up 
Fo’ de breakin’ er de day, 
Kaze I want ter see Brer Satan 
Fo’ his time ter fly away. 


II 
I look fer him dis way, 
I look fer him dat, 
But I fail fer ter find him, 
En I dunno whar he at! 


Ill 
Den a Voice it come a-sayin’: 
“Don’t fly fum star ter star ; 
Ef you look in de lookin’-glass 
You'll see de deyil dar !” 
— Frank L. Stanton. 


Funny, Isn’t It? 


ApEESS so few chauffeurs are Turks, though 
every Turk is an Automan. 

That the rascal who throws pepper at 
another may be held for assault. 

That people with the least brain are inva- 
riably the ones of most nerve. 

That while the whole world is making 
one revolution South America alone can 
quite readily make two or three. 

—Warwick James Price. 


From the Grammar of Love 


Conjugation of the word ‘‘ buss,” ‘‘to kiss”’: 
Buss—A kiss. 
Rebus—To kiss again. 
Pluribus—To kiss many times. 
Syllabus—To kiss a homely girl. 
Blunderbus—To kiss the wrong person. 
Omnibus—To kiss everybody. 
Erebus—To kiss in the dark. 


A Tip to Cupid 


To pop the question goes to show 
That Cupid, thinking o’er it, 
Might trade his antiquated bow, 
And get a pop-gun for it. 
—Sam 8. Stinson. 


Where the Lard Came From 


\ K J HEN B. L. Winchell, the president of 

the Rock Island Railroad, was a 
little fellow, about ten years of age, he was 
sent into the country to visit his grand- 
father. 

The old gentleman had a large farm, 
and Ben was much impressed and delighted 
with country sights, which he saw for the 
first time. At the end of a week he wrote 
his mother: 


‘Dear Mamma: 

I wish you were here. I am having 
a nice time. Yesterday Grandpa 
killed two hogs and took forty pounds 
of lard from 


Your loving Brn. 


A. Modern Version 


Little Bo Peep 
She lost her sheep, 
But she never did things by halves ; 
For her skirts were knee-high, 
And disclosed to the eye 
That she still had a couple of calves! 
— Sam 8. Stinson. 


March 3, 1906 
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Life Insurance Refused— | 
But Protection Possible | 


Even if you have failed to pass the life insurance 
doctors, protection can still be obtained for those 
dependent on you, through 


The Colonial Endowment Contracts. 


They offer two practical ways to accumulate a — 
protective fund, 


The Colonial Endowment Contract is issued 
for any amount, in even thousands, It is pay- 
able in installments, every year, for 5, 10, 15 or 
20 years. Pay $34.20 a year, for 20 years —then 
withdraw $1000 cash—or it will be paid to 
your heirs, if you die after last payment has 
been made. If death occur earlier, all deposits 
will be repaid, together with the accumulated 
interest, according to withdrawal values printed 
in free Booklet A 36. 


Another way: Make one, cash deposit, $502.56 for a 
$1000 Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract, due in 
20 years. If you die, your widow or children will be repaid 
the sum deposited, together with the accumulated interest, 
after proper notice and proof of death. Money can be with- 
drawn, any time, by giving proper notice, on either one of 
these contracts. Cost is proportionate to the sum desired 
and the time at which contract matures. Full information 
about this cash plan in Booklet B 36, free. 


THE INTEREST RATE ON THESE CONTRACTS 
IS 34% PER CENT. COMPOUNDED ANNUALLY. 

THE HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST OFFERED 
AND GUARANTEFD FOR TWENTY YEARS BY 
ANY BANKING INSTITUTION OF EQUAL 
STRENGTH IN UNITED STATES. 

These contracts are issued by a prominent financial 
institution of Pittsburgh, Pa. They are absolutely guar- §f 
anteed. All money received on Colonial Endowment 
Contracts is invested in approved securities, and kept 
separate from the other assets of the Company. Besides 
every dollar of its entire Capital and Surplus is liable for 
the faithful completion of every contract accepted. 


Te (CLONIAL RUST CMPANY 


317 Fourth Ave. 314-318 Diamond St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capital, $4,000,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, $6,000,000.00. 


Pure Candy For j 
Every Woman 


People Who Appreciate Quality — 
Declare ««Taylor-Made”’ Chips 
The Ideal Confection. . 


A delicate, brittle wafer of honey and molasses — 
covered with rich vanilla chocolate! That’s a 
‘“Taylor-Made”’ Honey Comb Chocolate Chip, and 
a better piece of candy never was made. The purity _ 
of all the ingredients, the fresh clover honey, the 
New Orleans sugar cane molasses and the specially 
blended chocolate,—this and the original ‘Taylor- 
Made” process distinguish these chips from all other — 
confections and explain their popularity. § 

This point of quality is the one point on which the 
success of ‘‘ Taylor-Made’’ Honey Comb Chocolate 
Chips has been established, and it is the one point 
that is never lost sight of in the great factory of the 
Taylor Bros. Co. in Battle Creek, Mich., a factory, 
by the way, which is declared to be the model candy 
factory of the world, clean in every sense, flooded 
with pure air and suushine, and free from any possi- 
ble contamination. - * 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Taylor-Made’’ Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips. The name is on every chip and 
it’s a name worth looking for, for ‘‘ Taylor-Made”” 
means best. There are no cheap “ Taylor-Made” 
candies; no second grades. The name is your guat=- 
antee of quality. For sale by druggists, grocers and 
confectioners. ‘ 

To any lady sending five 2-cent stamps and the 
name of her candy dealer, druggist or grocer, to 
Taylor Bros. Co., 120 Taylor. Bldg., Battle Creek, 
Mich., they will send, once only, a fancy box of this 
famous confection. ‘ 


“Youwill find Pleasure 
and Comfort in every 
box containing six pairs 


of Mawr Socks”’ 


«Ask Your Dealer for &%az%e.4Socks.’’ 
He should have them in Black, 
Fancy Colors, Fancy Stripes, Mix- 
tures and Embroideries ; also, Black 
with White Soles and Oxford Mix- 
ture with Pure White Interior. 


All Genuine have our 


e 
TRADE MARK. 


on the toe 


They are made in 


COTTON 
LISLE 
GAUZE-LISLE 
WOOL 
WORSTED 
MERINO 
LINEN 


Illustrated 
Color 
Catalogue 
Sent 


And in 
Free 


FIVE WEIGHTS 
SIZES 9 to 114% 


TRADE MARK, 


Here is an assortment of Light Weights in 
Cotton, Fancy Stripes, and Embroideries : 


Style D 7 — Black Ground, White Hair-line Stripes. 
“ D9—Navy Blue “ a s % 
D1i3—Tan Ground, “ 23 “J 
19 F 20—Black, Neat Fine Embroidered Cardinal 
Figures. 
38 F 10 — Navy Blue, Neat Fine Embroidered White 
Figures. 
91F90—Tan, Neat Fine Embroidered Lt. Brown 
Figures. 


Ifyou cannot get these from your dealer, 
send your order to us. 


Price, 25 cents per pair, or the 
Six Pairs in a Neat Box for $1.50 


Delivery charges prepaid in the U.S. upon receipt of 
price. Our 28 years of reputation is back of every pair. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


80 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


straight 

all the 

time then 

ordinary 

drawers 

would fit all right. 

But when you 

stoop or bend— 

there’s the rub, The elastic 

insertion in The Scriven 

Improved Elastic Seam Drawers was in- 
vented to prevent this rubbing. This insertion 
is durable but yet so elastic that it responds to 
every movement of the wearer without chafing 
or drawing. Mace in a variety of fabrics to 
fit every man perfectly in waist and inseam. 
Ask your dealer for your size—knee or full 
length. If he cannot supply you write us direct. 
These drawers cost no more than any ordi- 
nary good kind. Send for illustrated booklet. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


SST EST Sg ea ee, 
One of the Most Profitable Market Garden 


and Truck Farming Sections in America. Small farms sold on 
2 | unusually favorable terms. For information write to 


Carolina Trucking Development Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

f EEE Ee eee 
REDUCED RATES on Honsehold = 2 
es to or from Colorado, California, B.HS 400.1 
Washington and Oregon. = //-i/e om 

, S HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. - ca 

9534 Washington St., Chicago. = 
| 


THE SATURDAY 


THE PRISONER 
AT THE BAR 


(Continued from Page 9) 


he is apt to learn, in no unmeasured terms, 
what the judge and the community think 
of him. 

A negro ex-convict who had committed 
a crime of violence, and had expected to 
receive from fifteen to twenty years in | 
State’s prison, when arraigned at the bar 
was sentenced to what he supposed to be 
eight years. As this was about half of what 
he had anticipated, he made his exit witha 
face wreathed in smiles, bowing delightedly 
to his various friends among the spectators. 
In point of fact, the judge was suffering 
from a cold and had sentenced the defend- 
ant to eighteen years, of which fact the 
latter was promptly informed when he 
reached the foot of the stairs leading to the 
prison pen. 

A layman happening to be present on 
a Friday in the Court of General Sessions 
would be surprised at the apparent lightness 
of most of the sentences. The judges of 
our criminal courts are merciful men and 
rightly believe that a year or two in State’s 

rison has a better effect upon the de- 
endant than a longer term. A short-term 
man emerges, at least it is so to be hoped, 
with some aspirations for the future and 
with health as yet not undermined. To 
most judges the infliction of sentence upon 
a fellow human being ever remains a bitter 
experience. In the old days, however, 
there were some judges who, not unlike 
Jeffries, took a certain grim satisfaction in 
the performance of this duty. There was 
one of them many years ago who seemed to 
take a particular delight in as far as possible 
prolonging the agony of the defendant’s 
uncertainty. When a prisoner had been 
arraigned for sentence this judge would 
wait for absolute silence, and would then 
with the greatest deliberation address a 
long harangue to the unfortunate man, 
characterize his crime in the severest man- 
ner, excoriate him for having committed it, 
name the maximum penalty which the law 
allowed, intimate that he was going to im- 
pose it, and then, after a long hiatus, slowly 
take down his sentence book, ink his pen 
with annoying deliberation, cough two or 
three times, look around the courtroom 
and begin, carefully inscribing each word 
upon the record before him, ‘‘I—shall— 
therefore—sentence you—to”’ (cough, an- 
other glance around the room) ‘‘five years 
in State’s prison.” 

Many patheticand also amusing incidents 
occur upon these occasions. There is a 
true story of an incident which, however, 
did not occur in the General Sessions of 
New York County, where a prisoner who 
had been convicted was arraigned before 
the judge for sentence. This judge was an 
aged man with a great reputation for his 
bitter wit and sarcasm. The prisoner, who 
had been convicted of being a common 
gambler and who was described by the 
court officers as a ‘‘fly guy,”’ appeared in a 
loudly-checked yellow and black suit with 
a red necktie and a large paste diamond 
horseshoe pin. The judge from under his 
beetling eyebrows looked fiercely down 
upon him from the bench and remarked 
with intense scorn: 

“‘T sentence you to pay a fine of $50 ——’ 

“That’s all right, judge,”’ responded the 
“fly guy” nonchalantly, thrusting his hand 
into his trousers. ‘‘Got it in my pants’ 
pocket.” 

“And to three years and six months 
in State’s prison,’ continued his Honor. 
“Have you got THAT in your pants’ pocket?” 

Recorder Smyth had a habit of entering 
the sentences which he proposed to inflict 
in a book which he kept for that purpose. 
He also generally made use of a regular set 
form of expression when imposing them. 
A miserable little defendant, who was gifted 
with a greater fund of originality than of 
common-sense, had conceived the extraor- 
dinary idea of stealing a ship’s anchor 
belonging to a company which owned a 
dock in the North River. For this purpose | 
he procured a dray, drawn by six or eight 
horses, and a derrick, by means of which he 
hoisted the anchor in question upon the 
dray in the dead of night and, as might have 
been expected, succeeded in getting only 
about half-way down the dock with it be- 
fore he was apprehended by a watchman. 
Naturally he had no adequate explanation | 
to offer and promptly pleaded guilty. He 
was arraigned at the bar in company with 
several other defendants. RecorderSmyth, 
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Mullins 
Pressed Steel Boats 


Are the Best Boats Built Anywhere —by Anybody 


Built of smooth pressed steel plates with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
They are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. They can’t crack —leak— dry out 
or sink—are elegant in design and finish. The ideal pleasure boats for family use, 
summer resorts, parks, etc.—endorsed by sportsmen, and every boat is guaranteed. 


They Can’t Sink 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


jy 


Send for catalogue which illustrates and describes our complete line of craft. 


Every 
Mullins boat is sold under an absolute guarantee — you run no risk in ordering. 


22 ft. Motor Boat.—Length 22 ft., beam 58 in. Seats 10 persons. 
two cycle double cylinder motors, with improved “noiseless” exhiiust. 
and decks and interior are of the best selected oak, highly finished, 
detail of fittings and finish. 


Equipped with 6 If. P. Mullins Reversible 

Speed 11 to 12 miles an hour. Gunwale 
Painted aluminum outside. Elegant in every 
Large air chambers insure absolute safety. Price complete, $550.00. 


18 ft. Motor Boat.— Length 18 ft., beam 52 in. Seating capacity 7 persons. 
best selected oak, interior paneled in handsome natural finish oak. Decks substantial wood construction, covered 
with best canvas, waterproofed, painted and varnished. Aluminum paint outside. 38 H. P. Mullins Reversible 
two cycle single cylinder motor with improved “noiseless” exhaust. Speed 8 miles an hour. Large air cham- 
bers insure absolute safety. Elegant in every detail. Hast—safe—noiseless. Price complete, $310.00. 


Gunwale, coaming and seats of 


16 ft. Motor Boat.— Length 16 ft., beam 52 in. Seats 7 persons. 
of best selected oak, highly finished. Painted aluminum outside. 
ible two cycle single cylinder motor, with ‘noiseless’? exhaust. 
appointments. Large air chambers insure absolute safety. Fast—safe—noiseless, 


Gunwale, trim, decks and interior finish 
Equipped with 3 H. P. Mullins Revers- 
Speed_7 miles an hour. Elegant in all its 
Price complete, $225.00. 


The Special Livery.—Length 12 ft., beam 
44 in. Two seats, painted aluminum outside, 
light blue inside, natural wood trimmings. Air 
chambers. Complete, with one pair 7% ft. 
straight ash oars. $28.00. 


The Queen.— Length 15 ft., beam 44 in. A 
double end, three seat row boat that can be 
rowed either way, and is light, easy running and 
absolutely safe. Air chambers in each end, can- 
nol leak, cannot sink. Needs no bailing. Fin- 
ished in aluminum, light blue inside, with 
natural wood trimmings. Complete with 71% ft. 
ash oars. $29.00. 


The Prince.— Length 14 ft., beam 44 in. One 
of the best pleasure boats ever designed. Beauti- 
fully finished. Painted aluminum outside, light 
blue inside. Natural wood trimmings.. Large 
air chambers in each end. Easy to row. Com- 
plete with one pair 715 ft. ash oars. $30.00. 


The Sultan.—Length 16 ft., beam 50 in. 
Modelled on the most perfect lines, and will be 
found especially desirable as a family pleasure 
boat, because of its durability, absolute safety, 
and great carrying capacity. Large air cham- 
bers in each end. Finished in aluminum outside, 
light blue inside, with natural wood trimmings. 
Complete with one pair 71s ft. ash oars. $35.00. 


The Buckeye.— A combination hunting and 
fishing boat. Length 15 ft., beam 44 in. Smooth 
moulded bottom boat. Has movable seat. Is 
fitted with air chambers and is finished in dead 
grass paint or aluminum paint as preferred. 
Complete with one pair 746 ft.'ash oars. $24.00. 


The ‘* Get There’’ Duck Boat.—Length 14 
ft., beam 36 in. Weight about 85lbs. Painteda 
dead grass color. The ‘Get There” is the stand- 
ard duck boat, and is without question the most 
satisfactory boat built. Complete with one seat, 
one pair of oars, one long or short paddle and slat 
bottom. $20.00. Bustle Duck Boat with extra 
air chambers along the sides, otherwise same 
specifications as the “ Get There,” price $27.00. 


Yacht Tender or Dingey.—Leneth 11 ft., 
beam 48 in. The safest, easiest running yacht 
tender ever built. Will not crack when hang- 
ing from davits or exposed to sun and wind. 
Cannot buckle or crack. Natural wood trim- 
Complete with one pair 74 ft. ash oars, 


$30.00. 


mings. 
leathered. 


Smooth-skin Canvasback.— Length 15 ft., 
beam 44 in, Unequaled for use in rough or 
choppy seas as the ample deck and high gun- 
wale protect the inside of the boat, insuring a 
dry, clean and comfortable boat at all times. 
Painted a dead grass color. Complete with slat 
bottom board, outriggers, one pair 746 ft. ash 
oars, one paddle, one movable seat. $40.00. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 331 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


(Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers.) 
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Special 
60=Day 
Offer 


To Introduce Our 
New Excelsior 
Solar Telescope 


Vd 


0f prnddy 


piece has ever before been sold 
for less than $8.00 or $10.00. 


No telescope with a solar ma| 


‘THIS is a long, powerful 

achromatic Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial use. 
This telescope is provided with 
an adjustable eye piece, fitted 
with a solar dark glass lens 
for sun observations. Withthis 
wonderful solar eye piece you 
look the sun squarelyinthe face 


on the brightest and hottest 
day and study its faceas you do 
the moon at night. Every stu- 
dent, male or female, needs this 
telescope to study the sun in 


eclipses, also the mysterious 
recurrent sun spots. Never 
before was a telescope with 
such an eye piece attachment 
sold for less than $8.00 or 


$10.00, This eye piece alone is 
worth more than we charge for 
the entire telescope to all who 
wish to behold the sun in its 
tranquil beauty. Remove the 
solar eye piece lens and you 
have a good practical telescope 
for land observations, etc. 
POSITIVELY such a good 
telescope was never sold for this 
price before. These telescopes 
are made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 in., and open 
over 314 feet in 5 sections. They 
are brass bound, brass safety cap 
on each end to exclude dust, etc., 
with powerful lenses, scien- 
tifcally ground and adjusted. 
Guaranteed by the maker, Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size have 
been sold for from $5 to $8. Everv 
sojourner in the country or at 
seaside resorts should certainly 


secure one of these instruments; 
and no farmer should be without 
one. Objects miles away are 
brought to view with an aston- 
ishing clearness 


Over 314 Feet Long. 


CIRCUMFERENCE 53; INCHES. 
PRICE BY 
ONLY $ I .00 EXPRESS 
Our new catalogue of guns, etc., sent 
With cach order. This is a grand offer 
ni yon should noi miss it. \\e war- 
rant each telescope just as rep- 


resented or money-refunded. Here is 
what a few purchasers say: 
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his mind still dwelling upon the words with 


| which he had sentenced a former prisoner, 


thus addressed the miscreant: 

“You have pleaded guilty to the crime 
of stealing a ship’s anchor!”’ Then raising 
his voice he continued, with perfect solem- 
nity: ‘‘The crime of stealing a ship’s anchor 
is becoming entirely too prevalent! Isentence 
you to three years and a half in State’s 
prison.” 

In contrast with those cheerful days on 
Manhattan, not much over a century ago, 
when common scolds were ducked in the 
North River, negroes burnt to death in 
chains, and thieves branded on the forehead 
in open court and then tied bareback to 
the tail of a cart and whipped at every 
street corner from the City Hall to the 
Battery and return, the following incident 
may serve as a pleasant reminder of our 
progress in civilization: 

A young Irishman of excellent address, 
and employed in a responsible position by 
an express company, appropriated, at the 
instigation of evil companions, some of the 
funds intrusted to his keeping. The lar- 
ceny was detected, he was arrested and 
admitted his guilt. Meantime, some one 
had written to his parents in Ireland, who 
lived in a remote parish in the humblest 
circumstances. The two old people sold 
their little cottage as well as their pig and 
cow, and took steerage passage from 
Queenstown to New York. They arrived 
upon the day set for their son’s sentence, 
entering the courtroom as he was arraigned 
at the bar. Amid floods of tears mutual 
recognition followed, and the prisoner, 
overwhelmed at this touching proof of his 
parents’ love, begged the judge to listen to 
their supplication formercy. Their simple 
story deeply affected the Court, who dis- 
charged the defendant in their keeping 
under his solemn promise to return with 
them to Ireland, there to honor and labor 
for them so long as they should live. 


On the Old Frontier 


ie WOULD be useless to attempt the 
story of all the bad men ever produced 
on Texas soil. A long chapter could be 


written on these lines for the sleepy and | 


quiet city of San Antonio alone. One of 
the famous killings at San Antonio was that 
when the notorious bad man, Ben Thomp- 
son, was killed, together with his friend, 
King Fisher. Ben Thompson himself was 
almost a type of the Western bad man, 
handsome, well mannered and quiet of 
speech. He was of English descent and was 
born at Lockhart, Texas, though a citizen of 
Austin in his later years. He was a well- 
built man, gray-eyed, with dark and slightly 
curling hair. He had killed over twenty 
men, among others the owner of the theatre 


| atSan Antonio. Then he ordered the thea- 


tre closed, and served notice that on a cer- 


tain afternoon he would come down from | 


Austin and see his orders enforced. 


power, 


Six Day Economy Test. 


(Something new and practical) 


THE ONLY BINDER 


that holds ONE SHEET and 


Honest Power, Honest Price 


Any one can speed up a motor in the factory, 
with a heavy fly-wheel so that for a_ period 
of ten seconds it will show a high brake horse- 
but that is a mere trick. 
REO rating is not “faked” in that way. 
obtained by an actual ten-hour dynamo test. 
accurate; it is honest; and above all, it is thor- 
oughly proven by unquestioned performance. 

Those were REO cars that captured five pata seven prizes in the National 

racetrack; @ REO that lowered tts clase tecardl boventy- tira eas 
“Climb to the “Clouds”? up Mount Washington, and a REO that won three 


cups in one day on Paddock Hill, Cincinnati— beating all twenty compet- 
itors, eight of them having nearly double its rating and price. 


Write for the REO book that telis why. 
REO Four-Seat Runabout —8 h. p., 1000 pounds, 25 miles per hour. With folding 
seat to carry two extra passengers, $675. 


REO-GRAPH— Showing the inside of a typical motor in actual moving operation, sent to you 
for six cents in stamps addressed to Dept. 60. 


Sales D t t, LANSING, MICH. 
REO Motor Car Co., et Pxtaperes } R. M. Owen! Sales Mgr. 


Agencies throughout the United States 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


ALISON COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


(Government Positions 


March 3, 1906 


REO Touring Car 


16 h. p., 1600 pounds, 90- 
inch wheel base, 5 passen- 
gers, side-door detachable 
tonneau. Speed 35 miles 
per hour. $1250. 


It is no test. 
li} is 
It is 


Straighten Your Legs 


by wearing our stylish Form: 
Inexpensive, durable and gi 
style, finish and comfort. Sim; 
as a garter, put on or off in a few 
seconds, never observed, nai 
as the leg itself. Critical autho 
ties commend them in the hig! 

terms. Write for photo-illustr: 

look, testimonials and sel 
measurement chart, mailed free, 
under plain Jetter seal. © 


39,427 Appointments were made to Civil” 


Service places 


upward securely. ing ‘the past year. Excellent opportunities for young peop 

Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who p 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positio: 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kin 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dat 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently 
by tie Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


A prominent citizen, who saw him that 
afternoon, denies that Thompson had any 
intention of making a disturbance. Billy 
Sims, manager of the theatre—a man still 
living in San Antonio—asked friends what 


If not entirely satisfactory your 
money refunded. 


(FFT 
The mysterious spots on the Sun. 
GetourSolarTelescopeandseethem. 


Worth Many Times the Price. 


The Saxon, New York, Nov. 4,'05. 


Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co. 
Gentlemen; Lhad withmeon myrecent 
European trip, one of your Excelsior 


Solar Telescopes, with which I had the § 


pleasure of observing an eclipse of the § 
sun, At the Austrian Tyrol it was almost 
80 per cent. concealed. Your solar eye § 
piece is a great thing. Its value to me 
on this occasion was many times greater 


than the entire outlay for the telescope. 
Yours truly, L.S. HENRY. 


Superior to $15 One. 

Fred Walsh, of Howe Island, Ontario, 
Canada, says: 

Gentlemen: I have just received your 
Telescope, and must say it surpasses 
all expectations. It is far superior to 
one which we have had, which cost 
$15.00 some years ago. Just a few 
sights 1 have seen with it are worth 
nore than double what it cost me. 

Hundreds of others saying good 
things about these telescopes. GET 
ONE AND TRY IT. 

Booklet containing information 
bout telescope, eclipses and planets, 
free with each order. 

Send $1.00 by Registered Letter, 
Post Office Money Order, or Bank 
lbraft payable to our order. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents extra. 


Kirtland Bros. & Co. 


Dept. B. F. 
90 Chambers St., New York 
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he should do in view of the threats made. 
A judge of the court advised him to resort 
to weapons. Be these things as they may, 
that night Ben Thompson and King Fisher 
appeared at the theatre. A big Mexican by 
the name of Coy stepped behind Thompson 
and held his arms, and at that moment 
Winchester firing began from the prosce- 
nium box. After it was over, Thompson 
and Fisher were laid out on a billiard table 
for view of the populace. This was in the 
ee of 1882. ing Fisher was younger 
than Thompson, a dark-haired product of 
Goliad County, which turned out more than 
its share of bad men. 

The upper cow range had its time of bad 
men, but history is much distorted here by 
the newspapers. For instance, there were 
hundreds of columns of frenzied fiction 
written about a little two-by-four cow war 
in Johnson County, Wyoming, in which 
only a couple of men were killed. This was 
a commercial proposition, for by this time 
a great deal of Eastern capital was invested 
in the cattle business. The foremen and 
cow-punchers did not like to have their 
ancient privilege of a personal branding 
iron taken away from them. Still less inter- 
est attaches to the vigilante days in Cali- 
fornia and Montana, although the regu- 
lators on the Montana cow range ran across 
some men who deserved to be called some- 
thing better than thieves and murderers. 

—Emerson Hough. 


HENRY CONOLLY COMPANY 


Makers of Loose Leaf Devices 
46A Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for Catalog and Prices 


Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them; the eloquent 
Senator Vest’s masterful Tribute 
to a Dog, and “A Yellow Dog’s 
Love for a Nigger’’ (famous poem). 
We will send you all of the above for 
10c just to advertise Sergeant’s 
Famous Dog Remedies. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO, 
836 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL by the 


original mail instructor. Many cel- 


ILLUSTRATIN ebrated pupils, Courses in maga- 


zine, comic, advertising art. Highly profitable work. Catalogs. 
New York Correspondence Class, 114 W. 28th St.; New York 


\ 


Registered Trade Mark 
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Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 
eled, cannot rust. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 4 


SIGN DAINT 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 


tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 


The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept, B, Detroit, Mich. 


“ Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 


ICK THE LAYERSC 


The trick of egg getting is in choosing the good layers, ; 
the pullets that will grow into layers, young cocks that 
will breed layers. That's the purpose of 


The Walter Hogan System 


of increasing egg production by selection and breeding. § 

| Anyone can use it and shortly double his egg yield. Little J 
expense for big results. Prospectus free. Address : i 
THE WALTER HOGAN COMPANY 

6 National Bank Bldg., 


Fergus Falls, Minn 


The newest shades and designs of one — 1 


25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


hen you pay a retailer 
ioc for a cigar, where 
does the toc go? 


The retailer keeps a few cents of it for 
his profit, the jobber a few cents for his, 
and only half of that toc 

actually reaches the manu- 
tare to pay for the tobacco 
and the making of the cigar. 
_ Does the jobber or the re- 
tailer add one iota of value 
to that cigar? No; on the 
contrary, the cigar is a little 
the worse for having passed 
through the extra hands — it 

has had more opportunity to 
dry out, lose its aroma and to 
_absorb foreign odors. So, then, 
when you buy cigars of a re- 
taller YOU REALLY PAY 

HIM FOR DEPRECIATING 
marie QUALITY. OF THE 
CIGARS. 

When you buy cigars from 
me you not only save all 
_ jobbers’ and dealers’ profits, 
getting your cigars at half 
‘retailers’ price, but you get 
your cigars straight from my 
packing room, from a tobacco 
atmosphere, in unbroken, un- 
contaminated packages. So 
_ there are advantages of qual- 
| _ ity as well as of price in my 
way of selling cigars. Here is 


my offer that proves : 


_ MY OFFERIS: I will,upon 
request, send one hundred 
_ Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
On approval to a reader of 
| f The Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may 
_ smoke ten cigars and return 
_ the remaining ninety at my 
__ expense if he is not pleased with them; 
if he is pleased, and keeps them, he 
__ agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
, ten days. 

a 
| 
] 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Simply enclose business card or give 
__ personal references, and state whether mild, 
medium or strong cigars are wanted. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Smaller Shoe 


can often be worn with greatest comfort 
by buying the 


Worth Cushion 


=. 


because the foot closely fits into the cush- 
ion sole, which exactly conforms to the 
shape of the foot, and the shoe is there- 
fore more comfortable and_ healthful. 
Made in many styles. These shoes are 
waterproof, and especially please young 
people who desire to wear stylish shoes | 


| without rubbers. 
Men’s $4 & $5. Women’s $3.50 
Tf he hasn*t them send us 


| Ask dealer for them. 
} his name, and we will mail you catalogue giving 
illustrated description of many shoes, and find a 
way to supply you. 
y THE CUMMINGS CO. 

406 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Benmeresese 
GBARKER a 


a ee, 


VAN 
SIZES 


rwo 
FOR 


15¢ 


25¢ 


SIZES 
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The PacKersand 
the People 


(Continwed from Page 2) 


to pay freight on 550 pounds of carcass 
beef than on 1000 pounds of live animal. 
Immediately following this the railroads 
endeavored to advance the freight on 
dressed beef so that they could still con- 
tinue to ship the animals alive on the hoof, 
as they were afraid that their tonnage 
would be materially reduced. It was soon 
demonstrated that under the new system 
their beef tonnage was greater and their old 
live animal tonnage smaller, and though the 
dressed-beef rates East were much greater 


than on 1000 pounds of live animal. 


Winnowing the Waste 


largely thrown away, although the hide and 
tallow were utilized. Later, some of the 
waste product was used in the manufacture 
of glue. Nitrogen being the chief element 
in plant food, and this being abundant in 
the great mass of refuse matter originally 
thrown away as hopeless waste from all the 
packer’s processes, a most important eco- 


turned this large volume of scrappage into 
fertilizer. 

It is good sense and for the best interest 
of the world that all material not needed to 


returned to the ground as food for plants to 
grow more grain, to feed more cattle and to 
feed more people. Thus is the circle com- 
pleted by the packer. 

All the cunning of the chemist has been 


discover new ways in which some element 
of waste may be diverted from uselessness 
to use. Hundreds of valuable products 


world from materials which, under the old 
methods, had little orno value. Thousands 
of people are employed in manufactur- 
ing these products. The technical schools 
are constantly being called upon for young 
men to aid in solving new problems in by- 

roduct utilization. New plants are being 


labor in their construction. Success in 
by-product utilization in the packing in- 
dustry has directed the attention of other 
industries to this important element in 
industrial administration. 


The People’s Share 
All this directly affects the people and 


investigator in medicinal and other lines is 
constantly calling on the packer for material 
to aid him in his work. 
ceutical line much has been done of benefit, 


tical preparations of animal origin. In 
the fertilizer line many sections are given 
over to growing products which could not 
be profitably grown without the use of 
fertilizers. The upland cotton section of 
the South has been made by the use of 
fertilizer in the growing of cotton. Sandy 
soils in sections climatically favorable have 
been developed into large truck-farming 
districts through the use of fertilizer, as the 
soil, without fertilizer, is practically sterile. 
In the manufacture of fertilizer the packer 
has done his share in saving material for- 
merly permitted to go to waste. 

The furniture of the country is glued with 
the packer’s glue. A great deal of the wool 
used in clothing is from sheep slaugh- 
tered by the packers. One of the largest 
sources of curled hair is the switch from the 
tails of cattle. A large portion of the soap 
manufactured comes from the tallows and 
greases prepared by the packers. The 
colors in the summer prints worn by women 
are largely fixed by the use of albumen 
prepared by the packers, as is also the finish 
| on many of the finer leathers. The horn- 
comb, hair-pins and buttons are made from 
the horns of steers. The knife-handle, the 
bone button, and many other articles are 
made from the hard bone of cattle. 

Packing-house laboratory products, the 
results of original research by scientists of 
the first class, are employed every day by 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and chemists 
throughout the world. More than thirty 
{ recognized therapeutic agents of animal 


are now made and shipped all over the | 


uilt requiring material, machinery and | 


In the pharma- | 
and many ills are helped by pharmaceu- | 


called into service to save, to make the most | 
of every scrap of material in hand, and to | 


per pound than for live animals, yet the | 
freight on 550 pounds of dressed beef is less _ 


The 450 pounds of non-edible material was | 


nomic advance was made in the step which © 


feed, clothe and heal the world should be | 


has been of great benefit to them. The | 


N a damp day or a rainy day you need a rain-proof 
coat; on a clear cold day, a light-weight overcoat. 
Get a Watershed. It’s truly an any-day coat. Stylish 
all the time—rain-proof when you need it. 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 
Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 
merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


A booklet, Styles for Men, Volume 41, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Travelers 
Checks and 
Letters of Credit 


available the world over 


now issued by 


United States Express Co. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 


i] Write for booklet explaii 
. | training by study at home. 
a | 


beginner. 


to $30 weekly. 
THE SAT UCU SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


Apply to any agent of the company piitiaha Btckct Puna e 


Wrile 
to-day. 


, Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
§ No other machine can do it success- 


2g by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
5 * No belt or switch necessary. No 
(my batteries whatever, for make and 
S\@// break or jump-spark. Water and 

ae he dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 

18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 

Shaving 


iP Ideal and Toilet 
A 00 Express 


ad | prepaid 


You need it whether you shave 

yourself or not. Indispensable for 

the toilet. Screws on woodwork 

anywhere — your hands the only 
tools required. 


Mysterious Skull! 


———————————— y 
Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 1 
some blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts, 
post-paid. We will send our new illustrated } 
catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc 
containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, 


etc., absolutely WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 


214 Witmark Building, N. Y. 
* 
Mirror 


- 
ADJUSTABLE 


ATANYANGLE | 


Adjustable at Any Angle 
Stick it in your ‘‘grip’’ when travelling. 


Finest bevelled plate mirror, 
Nickel frame—5 x 7 inches. 


Wood Manufacturing Co. 
580 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 


| Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. fj 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 § 


20 


2 Take a piece of woolen 


@} cloth, press it between 
®) vour finger and thumb— r 
it will immediately spring 
back tosmoothness, Take a piece of pure silk— 
apply the same test,and vou will noticeacrease. 
“SUPERBA” SILK is a new scarfing 
material. It is nine-tenths silk, blended with 
one-tenth wool. The finest — springiest — 
liveliest—lamb’s wool, just enough to over- 
come the creasing tendency of the silk itself. 
So that when the scarf is untied, the wool in 
it acts like a spring and expands the silk back 
into perfect smoothness. Thus 


hold their shape bet-= 
ter—last longer and 
never acquire the 
wrinkle habit. 


D TRADE 


Not only are they better than other scarfs,— 
but they cost no more. No dealer can give 
you ascarf “just the same’? —he can only ask 
you as much for something inferior. 

Superba Crayats are made in many different 
styles and are sold as low as 50 cents. Your 
haberdasher has ‘‘ Superba Cravats”’ or he can 
get them for vou. If he won’t, send us 50 
cents, stating style and color desired, and the 
cravat will be forwarded you prepaid. 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of Superba Crayats. 


The Jolliest Book 
of the year 


Just the book to read aloud to your 

boys and girls. 

days of ‘Wabash Fun," the out-docr 

kind that makes sturdy, active, 

sunny youngsters, G\ 

We send this book FREE to all who 
write for it; a post card will do. | 


Wabash 
Coaster Wagon 


~~ hardwood box, well 
easily, simply built. 


¥ is 34inches long; roomy 4 
balanced, can't tip. Turns ¢ 
Elastic steel wheels, 11 inches in 
diameter, wide tread, no 
pouncling or rattling. 
Nothing can give the chil- 
dren more healthful pleas- 
ure. Price $4. Ask for § 
30 days Free Trial offer — | 
but don't forget the book. 


Wabash Mfg. Co. 


4 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 


50 cards *] 


The 50 Calling Cards, with plate 
engraved in script, which are of- 
fered as an introduction to our 
engraving department, are the 
finest that can be produced at any 
price. Other styles are shown on 
specimen sheet, gladly sent on 

request. 


nZOeS Ka laNes 


904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cialist in this one 
perfection that comes asa revelation to lovers of pure sweets, 
taste. Sold by mail only; fresh made; packed and shipped 


“MELLINGER, 
famous spe- 
BY MAIL EXCLUSIVELY 
aN Gs aMERMG, Pome ee aie ae ee DEaNchtorthieccone 
Inexpressibly good! Among connoisseurs the presenta- 
the same day your order is received — postage prepaid. 


made by 
the 
fectioner’s art—nothing but chocolates. A bit of candy 
tion of a box of ‘“MELI.INGER’S” is a stamp of refined 
A 2-lb. BOX for $1. 


One pound 55 cent: ; 


five pounds $225, 
Pull weight euaran- 
teed. Unequalled in purity, variety and exquisite flavors; 
no two pieces alike in a pound order. Even the box is a 
work of art; ladies keep them afterwards for gloves or 


jewelry, You will be delighted with your first trial order, 


Address (stumps or money) : 


M E L LI N G E R ~ 102 Sixth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


We grow 

them by the million. To prove 

re healthy and vigorous we offer 12 
2 years old FREE to 
Property owners. Mailing expense 5c, 
which send or not. A postal will bring 
them. Catalog with 43 colored plates of 
Hardy Fruits, etc., free. Write today. 


The 


they 


Spruces and Pines 


It tells of long, happy | 
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origin are produced in Armour & Co.’s 
laboratory. Among them are the pepsin 
and pancreatin that physicians use in 
treating digestive disorders. There is a 
product of thyroid glands that is employed 
in treating cretinism or idiocy. Another 
is suprarenalin used in the most delicate 
surgical operations to stop the flow of blood. 
To illustrate how closely the by-product 
feature of the business is gleaned, the su- 
prarenal glands of more than 100,000 sheep 
are required to produce one pound of 
suprarenalin and, when produced, this 
suprarenalin is worth more than $5000 a 
pound. 

Certain by-products of the packing plants 
are used for hardening and for coloring 
steel; in fact, materials of animal origin, 
the result of by-product utilization, enter 
into the manufacture of almost every 
article extensively. 

The packer who could make the most out 
of these products could afford to pay and 
did pay more for the live steer than his 


competitor who was not so progressive, and | 


in consequence he got his pick of the cattle. 
The stock-grower was benefited by the 
higher price paid for the live animal and the 
people were benefited by the lower selling 
cost of the beef over the old method. One 
cannot eat his cake and have it too, and the 
reward that the packer received was that 
of increased business and the decreased 
cost per head of killing cattle, owing to his 
much heavier kill; but, in order to cash in 
that reward, he had to give both the stock- 
grower and the public a part of the benefit 
of by-product utilization. 


Editor's Note—This article will be concluded 
next week, 


The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 11) 


““Yes—oh, yes.” 

“Then I may ask questions. I want to 
hear what you ve been doing since we parted 
and where you've been, and how you came 
to Paris—and where your aunt is, and what 
she’ll say to me when she comes in.” 

“She likes you,” said Betty, ‘‘and she 
won't come in, but Madame Gautier will. 


Aunt Julia went off this morning—she 


couldn’t delay any longer because of catch- 
ing the P. and O. at Brindisi; and I’m to 
wait here till Madame Gautier comes at 
three. Auntie came all the way back from 
America to see whether I was happy here. 
She is a dear!” 

“And who is Madame Gautier? Is she 
also a dear? But let’s have our coffee in the 
salon—and tell me everything from the be- 
ginning.” 

“Yes,” said Betty, ‘‘oh, yes!”’ 

But the salon window was darkened by a 
passing shape. 

““My uncle, bless him!” said Vernon. ‘“‘I 
must go. See, here’s my card! Won’t you 
write and tell me all about everything? 
You will, won’t you?” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t write to me. 
Madame Gautier opens all our letters, and 
friendship wasn’t invented when she was 
young, either. Good-by.” 

Vernon had to go toward the strong 
English voice that was filling the hall with 
its inquiries for ‘“‘ Ung Mossoo—ung mossoo 
Anglay qui avoir certainmong etty icy ce 
mattan.”’ 

Five minutes later Betty saw two figures 
go along the pavement on the other side of 
the decorous embroidered muslin blinds 
which, in the unlikely event of any happen- 
ing in the Cité de la Retraite, insure its not 
being distinctly seen by those who sojourn 
at the Hotel Béte. 

Betty instantly experienced that femi- 
nine longing which makes women write to 
lovers or friends from whom they have but 
now parted, and she was weaker than Lady 
St. Craye. There was nothing to do. Her 
trunks were packed. She had before her 
two hours, or nearly, of waiting for Madame 
Gautier. Soshe wrote, and this is the letter, 
erasures and all. Vernon, when he got it, 
was most interested in the erasures, here 
represented by italics: 


Dear Mr. Vernon: 

I am very glad we are good friends 
again, and I should like to tell you 
everything that has happened. (A/ter 
you, after he—When my_ stepjather) 
After the last time I saw you (I was 
very unhappy because I wanted to go to 
Paris) I was very anxious to go to 


[Patent Pending] 


The Improved 


Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anything, from the finest piece of lace to the 
heaviest blanket, without tearingathread or 
breakingabutton. Infact, there is nothing 
in the way of washing which can be done by 
hand or with any other machine which can- 
not be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine. These consist of : 
1,a Movable Wringer Stand, which brings the 
wringer directly over the tub, so that all the water 
falls back into the tub, instead of on the floor, (The 
wringer need never be taken off.) 2, the Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water 
from splashing over. This is merely raised up and 
leaned back against the handle, so that all the suds 
must drain into the tub. 8, the Extension Stand 
holds the basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a 
level with the machine, so that the clothes cannot fall 
on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No 
Iron Post runs through the machine to rust and 
stain or tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the Acme, 
all described in detail in our little booklet entitled 
“Wash-day Comfort.’ This is free for the asking. 
May we send you a copy ? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 
the name of the dealer in your town who handles the Im- 
proved Acme Washer. You can see the machine at his 
store and learn all about it before you buy it. If you buy it, it 
is with the understanding that any time within 30 days, if the 
machine is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will do this cheerfully 
and reacily,~becaus¢ our guarantee to him protects him 
against loss. You risk nothing but a two-cent postage stamp 


to mail us your letter. 
— even if you are not just ready 


Write To-day to buy or even try a machine; 


in that case let us send the little booklet —remember, it's 
FREE —Write to-day! Address 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2533 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


he 


° 
Direct to You”’ 
You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
~.. factory at lowest 
= factory prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. We 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 

All Kalamazoos are shipped 
prompliy, blacked, polished and 

ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stoye Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All our cook stoves and ranges are =e Gg 
Sitted with patent over thermometer “ 
which makes bakiig easy. 


Oven Thermometer 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS Yo can make BIG 


- - EY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing atfords better opportunities 
plains everything, 


for men with small 
sent free. 


capital. Westart you, 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 


furnishing complete 
outtits and explicit 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special olfer fully ex- 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. | 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Standard American Brand.of 


STEEL Bit 


for over fifty years. Samples for trial— | 

12 pens, different pattertis, sent on receipt 

of 6 cts. in-postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY | 
349 Broadway, New York 


GIVEN AWAY 


This wonderful new flat iron cleaner and waxer, if your dealer 
doesn't sell it — Just ask hin:, then write us, enclosing 2-centstamp. — 


To introduce Es Size 5 
! SARA ZY 
quickly SIS RAAT inches 


xg DS AIA 
Speen aww 


s NNT FIESTS 
eat varsexese rs 


Price At 
17) 4 
10c irc 


Both waxes and cleans the flat iron at one stroke. See the holes? — 
Any clirt or starch is scraped off and drops through, while the 
indestructible, corrugated “‘comb,’’ which is saturated with our 
special refined wax, prepares the iron for the finest work. 
Makes IRONING A PLE 

but pays for itself each week in time saved. Cheaper than — 
ordinary form of wax and better in every way. Ask your dealer 
atonce. If lie doesn’t sell the ‘‘ Honeycomb,”’ send us his name 
with a 2c. stamp and you will get the waxer by return mail. — 


CHAS. C. BONAR & CO., Dept. P7, Evanston, Hl. 


A Sterling Silver 
Cigar Cutter 


that every smoker will ~ 
be gladtoown. Nomat- 
ter in what part of the 
United States you live we 
will mail one 


1 For One Dollar 


postpaid. The R.S. The R. S. ie 
is rhe handsomest e q 
and most satisfac- 

tory cutter made. Cigar Cutter j 
Carried in vest pock- | 
et. Lasts for years. 
Ask your jeweller. 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ODD ENTERTAINMENTS | 


of all kinds for the home. club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., arein } 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. | 
Send usa postal and it will be sent to you,postpaid. | { 


THE CREST TRADING 00., 214 Witmark Bldg., N, Y. 


Ds 
1 


ASURE. Lasts for montis, 


~ Macsern’s lamp- 
chimneys would 
have to cost five 
times what they do 
before it would pay 
you to buy any other. 


Buy a poor lamp- 
chimney and it 
breaks; no name on 
it, no way to know. 


No way except to 
get the kind with 
MacBETH on them. 


Why not write 


for my Index?—it’s 


free. Address 


MACBETH,  Pitsburgh. 


This 128 page, 
beautifully illus- 
trated volumetells 
the story of small 
craft from their ear- 
liest forms to the pres- 
ent eficient launches and 
boats. The development 
of each type described in breezy style by an 
enthusiast. Bound in cloth, pocket size. 
The book was originally intended to sell at $1.00. 
Recognizing its interest and value, we purchased 
the entire edition and author’s rights. To get in 
touch with lovers of boats, we will send, ‘' The 
Book of Boats,’ postpaid, together with our 
interesting quarterly, ‘‘ The Launch,” for one 
year for 50c. 

When you write for book enclose extra stamps for our 
attractive 80-p. catalogue of Truscott Boats, the per- 
fected product 
of3 generations 
of boat - build- 
ing experience. 


Truscott 
Boat Mfz. 
Company 


Dept. 162 
St. Joseph, Mich, 


This Uniform. 


Our $4.00 baseball uniform for @& 
boys or men cannot be duplicated else- |] 
where under $6. Strong, serviceable, 
handsome—fullyguaranteed. Made | 
to order from your own measurements 
—includes I}oston or Chicago cap, but- 
toned or laced-front shirt with name 
of your club, pants (padded or plain), | 
any color stockings, and harness 
leather belt. Established 1873, 
Write for sample cards and measurement | 
blank. Special inducements to clubs. 


Marshall E. Smith & Bro. 
25 &27So. 8thSt., Phila, | 


pleasure 


4 ES = 
TAMPS 100 —all different 


lectors and 2c. postage. 
Stainps 12c. 40 different U.S. Stamps 10c. Set N. Y. State Revs., 
6var.,10c. We buy stam ps. Buying list, 5c, Agents wanted. 50% 


fom. Lists free. ToTkeDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


RS isaac eral Oaty eeaiateteseaind Retest 

and 

A Ss Entertainments PL A 
> Catalog of thousands sent 


. -FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 


—for the names of two col- 
1000 Mixed Foreign 
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Paris" because of what you had said. 
My aunt came down and was very kind. 
(She told me) She persuaded my step- 
father to let me go. I think (we) he was 
glad to get rid of me for (somehow) he 
never did care about me, any more than 
I did about him. There are a great 
many (other) things that he does not 
understand. Of course I was wild with 
joy and thought of nothing but (what 
you) work, and my aunt brought me 
over. But I did not see anything of 
Paris then. We went straight on to 
Joinville where Madame Gautier has a 
villa, and (we) my aunt left me there, 
and went to Norway. It was all very 
strange at first, but I likedit. Madame 
Gautier is very strict; it was like being 
at school. Sometimes I almost (forgot) 
fancied that I wasat school again. There 
were three other girls besides me, and 
we had great fun. The Professor was 
very nice and encouraging. He is very 
old. So is everybody who comes to the 
house— (but) it (was) is jolly, because 
when there are four of you everything 
is so interesting. We used to have pic- 
nics in the woods, and take it in turn to 
ride in the donkey-cart. And there 
were musical evenings with the Pastor 
and the Avocat and their wives. It was 
very amusing sometimes. Madame 
Gautier had let her Paris flat, so we 
stayed at Joinville till a week ago, and 
then my aunt walked in one day and 
took me to Paris for a week. I did en- 
joy that. And now aunt has gone, and 
Madame Gautier is taking the inventory 
and getting the keys, and presently she 
will come for me, and I shall go with 
her to the Rue Vaugirard number 62. 
It will be very nice seeing the other 
girls again and telling them all about 
(everything) my week in Paris. I amso 
sorry that I shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing you again, but I am glad we 
met—because IJ do not like to think my 
friends do not trust me. 
Yours sincerely, 
Berry Drsmonp. 


That was the letter which Betty posted. 


But the first letter she wrote was quite | 


different. 


You don’t know, you never will 
know, what it is tome to knowthat you 
did not deceive me. My dear friend, 
my only friend! And how I treated 
you yesterday! And how nobly you 
forgave me! I shall see you again. I 
must see you again. No one else has 
ever understood me. 


It began: 


And so on to the “True and constant | | 


friend, Betty.” 

She burned this letter. 

“The other’s all right,’’ she said; ‘‘that’s 
the worst of life. If I sent the one that’s 
really written as I feel he’d think I was in 
love with him or some nonsense. Buta child 
who was just in two syllables might have 
written the other. So that’s all right.” 


She looked at her watch. Thesamesilver | 


watch with which she had once crossed the 
hand of one who told her fortune. 

“‘How silly all that was!”’ she said. “I 
have learned wisdom now. Nearly half- 

ast three. I never knew Madame late 
efore.”’ 

And now Betty began to watch the win- 
dows for the arrival of her chaperon; and 
four o’clock came, and five, but no Madame 
Gautier. 

Betty was not minded to stay the night | 
alone at the Hotel Béte. For one thing, 
she had very little money—save that in 
the fat envelope addressed to Madame 
Gautier which her aunt had given her. It | 
contained, she knew, the money to pay for 
her board and lessons during the next six 
months, for the elder Miss Desmond was off 
to India, Japan and Tibet, and her horror 
of banks and checks made her very down- 
right in the matter of money. Betty 
decided to go now. 

“JT will return and take my trunks,” she 
said; and a carriage was called. 

There was something very exhilarating 
in driving through the streets of Paris, 
alone, in a nice little carriage with fat pneu- 
matic tires. The street lamps were alight 
and the shops not yet closed. Almost 
every house seemed to be a shop. 

“How glorious it would be to live alone 
in Paris,”’ she thought, ‘‘to be driven about 
in cabs just when one liked and where one 
liked! Oh, I am tired of being a school- 
girl! Isuppose they won’t let me be grown 
up till I’m so old I shall wish I was a school- 


| 


girl again. I do hope Madame won’t be | 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify fora larger salary in 
the position before which I have marked X 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Name—— 


Street and No.— 


Mech’! Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archi’l Draughtsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune, the only 
tools required to make the plans being a pencil and a knife. 
A pencil to indicate the CHOICE OF A CAREER on 
the famous I. C. S. coupon; a knife with which the coupon 


may be cut out for mailing. 


Go where you will, you find in high positions men who 
have risen from the ranks solely by the help of the I. C.S.; 
men who were earning but a dollar a day; 


men with 


wives and children depending upon them; men with no 
education, but the ability to read and write. 

Go where you will, you find these men to-day as Fore- 
men, Superintendents, Managers, Engineers, Contractors, 


Owners. 


Their success reads like romance; and yet it 


is all readily understood once you know how EASY the 


I. C. S. makes the way. 


Work at what you may, live where you will, choose 


what occupation you like, the I. C. S. can qualify you for 


it, by mail, in your spare time. 


It costs nothing to fill in, 


cut out and mail the coupon, asking how You can qualify 
for the position before which you mark X. 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


4 “Saving Money by Mail” 
on request 


= 


EQUITABLE BANKING = 
AND LOAN COMPANY, = 
Macon, Georgia 


ELECTRIC ere 


we have it. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The World's Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, 
Books. We undersell all. Want Agents. 


SUPPLIES, TELE- 
PHONES, NOVEL- 
TIES. Catalog of 200 


[SONGS |) 


College Songs 


This collection, of which nearly half a million copies 
have already been sold, has done more to scatter smiles, 
to brighten dull hours and enliven happy ones than any 
song book ever published. 
sense songs, convivial songs, plantation melodies, 
serenades, songs of rollicking swagger and songs of 

| tender sentiment touched with the rosy tint of youth. 

ld Without raising the price, low asit is, or taking out one number, twenty- 

eight favorites have been added, including the famous Stein Song, Bohunkus, 

The Pope, Bring the Wagon Home John, Little Old Red Shawl, She’s Gone, 
* Let ller Go, Landlord Fill the Klowing Bowl, lhe Yale Boola Song, and the 

best five of Foster’s Melodies, inaking an unrivalled collection of 113 songs. The book belongs on every 

piano, in every house wherever “ good fellows get together.” 


Price, Postpaid, 50 Cents 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 27 Mason Street, BOSTON 


I CAN 


xex? vou MAKE MONEY 


Nothing Pays Like Success in Wri- 
ting Fiction —le. to 5c, a Word 
We selland syndicate stories and book 
MSS. on commission ; we criticise 
and revise them. Story-Writing and 
Journalism taught by mail. Our free |B 
booklet, “ Writing for Profit’’; tells how. |e 

‘THORNTON West, Editor-in-Chief, 
The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for ¢ atalogue No. 2 which 
is tree. J, A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., New York, N.Y, 


Here are jolly songs, non- 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 


AUTHOR, POET, PREACHER, ICONOCLAST, 
VANDAL, CLASSIC 

ae first opportunity to get Kingsley in a 
complete, uniform, de /wae edition. A few 

sets for purely advertising purposes to intro- 

duce the complete works of this famous author 

can be secured at less than half the regular 

price. We have all read 


WESTWARD HO, ALTON LOCKE ana HYPATIA 


and can say with Whittier ‘“‘My copy of Hypatia is 
worn by frequent perusal.’’ The literary quality, the 
historical value, and the absorbing interest of tbe 
novels of Kingsley that we know have made us 
hungry forthose we do not know. We have all been 
waiting for a complete, uniform edition, printed from 
large type and well bound —one worthy of the author. 
It is a disgrace to the publishing world that we have 
had to wait so long, but now I guarantee that these 
are the first and only uniform plates of the complete 
works of Kingsley. 
Too Many Books 

is the fault of most great writers. One despairs of 25 or 
30volumes. Kingsley’s entire works, proseand verse, 
areinabouthalfthat manv. His first novelisas great as 
his last. He did not write to become famous, yet his 
monument stands in Westminster Abbey. This com- 
plete edition of his works is a greater monument. 


Who Reads Kingsley ? 


The literary man— historian — statesman —social economist — 
poet— business man, and those who are none of these, but just 
lovers of good, clean, healthful fiction, those of us who want our 
growing children to read books that are inspiring and instructive 
atthe same time. Kingsley's stories take hold of you and carry 
you along till, in the words of the Dean of Ely, we ‘feel less 
loaded, more healthful, more alive.’ Kingsley is a writer for the 
home as well as the individual. His rightful place in your library 


is beside Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott andl Thackeray. 


These Sets at Less than Half Price 


In introducing this complete uniform edition in 

America I shall have to let a few of the first sets goata 

little less than half the regular price, for one set in the 

home will act as a perpetualand living advertisement. 
CUT HERE—MAIL TO-DAY 


CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send, without obligation on my part, illustrative 


S.E.P. 3-3 


booklets, sample pages and illustrations, full particulars, etc., 
of the complete works of Charles Kingsley. 
Name «od: Xi ..2-22-2- 


Address 


The Right Opportunity 


Many men rich in ability and experience miss 
success because either they were never fitted for 
the positions they hold or have outgrown them. 

How is it with you? Have you found the right 
opportunity? If not 


Let Us Find It For You 


We now have on our lists thousands of positions 
for high grade Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men, These places are all with respon- 
sible emplovers. Most of them are in the United 
States; a few in foreign countries. They pay 
salaries of $1000-$10,000 a year, and they must 


be filled at once. We are constantly placing 
right men in right places. Testimonials from 
men and firms free for the asking. 


Without endangering your present position, 


we would like to consider you for these oppor- 
tunities and many more which are being added 
daily to our lists. Write our nearest office 


to-day, stating age, experience, salary and 
Position desired, and we will tell you how 
you can be considered for them. 


nape oass 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 
EASTERN OFFICES: 


Executive Offices: Suite 509, 309 Broadw ay, New York 
Philadelphia Office: 1108 Pennsylvania Building 
Pittsburg Office: 704 Park Building 


European Office: 23 Fleet Street, London, E. C, 


WESTERN OFFICES: 
Chicago Office: 1011 Hartford Building 
Cleveland Office: 535 Williamson Building 
St. Louis Office: 915 Chemical Building 
Minneapolis Office: Loan and ‘lrust Co. Building 
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furious. She couldn’t expect me to wait 
forever. Oh, I’m sure I’m right to go.” 

The doubt, however, grew as the carriage 
jolted through narrower streets, and when 
it drew up at an open carriage-gate Betty 
jumped out, paid the coachman, and went 
in quite prepared to be scolded. 

She went through the doorway and stood 
looking for the list of names such as are set 
at the foot of the stairs leading to flats in 
London. There was no such list. From 
alighted doorway on the right came a babel 
of shrill, high-pitched voices. 

Betty looked in at the door and the 
voices ceased. 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Betty. ‘“‘I 
seek Madame Gautier.” 

Every one in the crowded, stuffy, lamplit 
little room drew a deep breath. 

““Mademoiselle is without doubt one of 
Madame’s young ladies?’’ 

Perhaps it was the sudden hushing of the 
raised voices; perhaps it was something in 
the flushed faces that all turned toward her. 
To her dying day Betty will never know 


why she did not say “‘Yes.’’ What she did 
say was: 

“Tam a friend of Madame. Is she at 
home?”’ 


““No, Mademoiselle—she is not at home; 
she will never be at home more, the poor 
lady. She is dead, Mademoiselle—an ac- 
cident: one of those cursed automobiles 
ran over her at her very door, Mademoiselle, 
before our eyes.”’ 

Betty felt sick. 

“Thank you,” she said; “it is very 
sudden.” 

“Will Mademoiselle leave her name?” 
the concierge asked curiously. ‘‘The 
brother of Madame, he is in the Commerce 
at Nantes. A telegram has been sent—he 
arrives to-morrow morning. He will give 
Mademoiselle details.” 

Again Betty said what she had not in- 
tended to say. She said: 

“Miss Brown.’ Perhaps the brother 
in the Commerce vaguely suggested the 
addition ‘‘of Manchester.”’ 

Then she turned away, and got out of the 
light into the friendly dusk of the street. 
She must be alone—think. She would 
have to write home. Her father would 
come to fetch her. Her aunt was beyond 
the reach of appeal. Her artist life would 
be over. Everything would be over. She 
would be dragged back to the parishing and 
the mothers’ meetings and the black cotton- 
covered books and the Sunday-school. 

And she would never have lived in Paris 
at all! 

She walked down the street. 

“JT can’t think—I must think! I'll have 
this night to myself to think in, anyway. 
I'll go to some cheap hotel. I have enough 
for that.” 

She hailed a passing carriage, drove to 
the Hotel Béte, took her luggage to the 
Gare du Nord, and left it there. 

Then as she stood on the station step she 
felt something in her hand. It was the fat 
letter addressed to Madame Gautier. And 
she knew it was fat with banknotes. 

She unfastened her dress and thrust the 
letter into her bosom, buttoning the dress 
carefully over it. 

“But I won’t go to my hotel yet,” she 
said; “I won’t even look for one. I'll 
see Paris a bit first.’’ 

She hailed a coachman. 

““Go,”’ she said, ‘‘to some restaurant in 
the Latin Quarter—where the art students 
eat. 

“And I’m alone in Paris, and perfectly 
free,’ said Betty, leaning back on the 
cushions. ‘Oh, it is glorious to be per- 
fectly free. Oh, poor Madame Gautier! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear!”’ 

She held her breath and wondered why 
she could not feel sorry. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The End of Importance 


thee, newspaper correspondents of Wash- 
ington were having their biennial row 
over the election of the Standing Committee 
to represent them at the Capitol in con- 
nection with the Senate Committee on 
Rules and the Speaker of the House. 
Ex-Senator Chandler, always liking to be 
around where there is a row, came along and 
asked about the battle. He was given full 
information. 
““How about So-and-So?”’ he asked. 
“Oh, he has voted!”’ was the reply. 
“Well,’”’ said Chandler, ‘that eliminates 
him. The least important man in the 
world is the man who has voted.” 


March 3, 1906 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. - 
- exo By grocers 


You Can Judgea Bank 


By the value of its stock. When stockholders 
who are liable to depositors for twice the amount 
of their holdings, are anxious to pay three times 
par value for the stock of this bank surely depos- 
itors can have no misgivings as to its being 


Solid as a Rock 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources.) Serene 


$2,850,000 
. $28,000,000 
Fifty-three thousand depositors 
e 


.f per cent interest 


Send for illustrated booklet *A,”’ giving impor- 
tant facts about Cleveland and the advantages of 


Banking by Mail 
The 
_ Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions —no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positiofis in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


AN INVITING FIELD 


A legitimate business enterprise capa- 
ble of making large profits with very 
small capital with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity TO THE FIRST TO 
WRITE US from each locality to 
starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 

with small capital. If you are yoing 
to build a home you should have it. Whole outfit costs only 
$125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only materials required. One 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind, 


(Patented) 3 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
fe pe) ec from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3000 
Alleys sold. 30 to 48 feetlong. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free. 


AMBRICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STATIONARY 
ENGINEERS 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 


estima that PROTECT 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200-page ! 
handbook (FREE) describing our Stationary Engineering course, and over Oo 
60 other courses, including Electrical, Mechanical and CivilEngineering, Archi. | 
tecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. A | 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 


IMAGINATION could NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” Wi 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE.) jm 
everywhere. 


Pais PP een 
A Positive Rel ief so 


Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and all skintroubles. ‘4 lit 
tle higher im price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” De- 
after shaving and afterbathing. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


DEAFNESS 


«The Morley Phone” 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, anct 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 

plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving imstant relief from 
deafness ancl head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


in each town to ride ancl exhibit sample 190 . 
model, Ji rite for Special Offer. 


Finest Guaranteed $1() to $27 


1906 Models ..... : 
a ee ee and Punches { 
ode. - 
) allofbest makes... $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS ~ 
All Makes and Models E 
) goodasnew....... : $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. — 
We Ship on Approval without a c3ont 
deposit, pay the freight and allow 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., he 
- usual prices. Do not buy till you get o 
catalogs. Write at once. , 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-55, Chicago 


The Water Problem Solved 


at small expense. If you haverunning water with- | 
in a mile of where you want it, we can automatic- 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue. Raises 
water 35 feet forevery foot fall. Requires no fuel. 3 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St.,N.¥. | 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 


fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 


EVERYTHING | 


q 


G] 
i 


ou require in the way of Tambos, Boi 
wes! Cork, Gags, Joreu: Wigs, etc., etc., 


va ry 


FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY im 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
214 Witmark Building, New York 


: . ‘ 
Our 3 books for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps- 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 | 


Plush Pillow Top| 
GIVEN 


us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
, etc, and we will send you this beautiful yenuine 
Plush Pillow Top printed with 
artist's sketch of axine 
Elliott, Julia Marlowe or 
Maude Adams, ready so 

that anyone can burn it with 


handsome effect. Choice 

of old gold, tan, or 

: light green 

P plush. Size 
17 x 17 in, 


4 Same burned 
| $1.50. Only 
one top 
given to 
one acd- 
dress. 


a 
SPECIAL 
Oifer $] 65 


Our No. 97 $2.50 outfit only 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, 
wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
| Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- : 
| action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two Pieces 
| Stamped Practice Wood and full 
directions, all in neat leatherette 
box. Ask your dealer —or we will 
send C. O. D. If you like it 
| when you get it, then pay our 
‘special price. When cash 
accompanies order we in- 
| clude, free, our 64 P. Pelican Instruction Handbook 
price 25c), the most complete pyrography book published. 


_ New 1906 Pyrography 
: Catalogue No. P 57 
FREE Contains 92 pages 


(12 in three colors) 
with 2,000 illustrations, in- 


cluding actress heads, designs 
by Gibson and other good 
> artists, on articles of wood, 


leather and plush of every descrip- 
tion; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Out- 
fits and Supplies. The 
largest and most elabo- 
rate pyrography catalogue 


en 


a Cone . ies ever issued. 
a, 4 © Weekiy Write for it today. 
_ | THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blyvd., Chicago 


“Largest Makers of Pyrograply Geods tn the World." 


No. 331. 
Canopy # 

‘Top Surrey. Price 
complete, $65.50. As 
good as sells for $25 


* 


| 33 YEARS 
| SELLING DIRECT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third of 
_ a century. We ship for examination, ap- 
_ proval, and guaranteesafedelivery. You are 
out nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality 
_ and price. We are the largest manufacturers 

in the world selling to the consumer exclu- 
} sively. We make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 
styles of Harness, Send forlarge free catalog. 


% q 

‘Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 

I Elkhart, Indiana 
< 


No. 10. Single col- f 
tarand Hame Harness. & 
ce complete, $14.60. 
S good as sells from 


$5 to §8 more. 


The Ardrey Vehicle Washer 


Patented August 15, 1905 


Will wash carriage, 
auto or delivery wagon Perfectly — with- 
out wetting the hands — Solid brass — 


4,34, fits ordinary hose — will NOT scratch varnish 
’ 
¢ 


44, — Prepaid $3.00— Booklet FREE. 
ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO. 
“ 129 C Main Street, E., Rochester, N.Y. 


hter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt water. 
ure-proof; non-sinkable; can't tip over. A revelation 
boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or checked as 
gzag When not im use, fold up intoa package, Tell 
where you hunt or fish and get fine catalog: ~ free 

g Folding Boat Co.,672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


SEEHING 
INVESTMENT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


He again dropped his head upon his 
eg and I thought I heard a groan from 

im. 

“There’s one other way. You might 
succeed in getting some other set of men to 
take this up and reorganize it—but do you 
suppose that they would offer as liberal 
terms as I propose? You know well that 
it is almost certain that they would insist 
on a high capitalization—lots of water, 
and so on. It would become a stock- 
jobbing speculation—and you would be 
swamped! Furthermore, they could not 
get the Engine Company, excepting on just 
such terms as I have stated—of that I am 
certain. My proposition is altogether 
different. It starts right! The combina- 
tion is very desirable. It has success and 
prosperity written all over it—and with it 
your position is assured, your interests are 
taken care of.” 

“T don’t feel so sure of that,’’ hemuttered. 
“Your proposed company will be larger — 
my interest will be proportionately smaller. 
Where does my surety come in?”’ 

He was wavering badly. The time had 
come to cast my last weight into the scales 
—to tip the balance between what he 
thought was his duty to his stockholders 
and his duty to himself. 

“Mr. Langeville, I will tell you now that 
I own a large majority of the stock in the 
Engine Company. Consequently I shall 
have the majority in the new company. I 
pledge you my word that you shall have my 
support for the presidency. Don’t you see 
what it all means? You own a majority 
of the bonds—I of the stock. It won’t bea 
company —it’ll be Langeville and Dubble! 
Nobody else will count!” 

He lifted his head slowly and wearily; 
then, picking up his hat, said in a dejected 
manner: 

“Vl think it all over, Mr. Dubble. It 
requires a great deal of consideration to 
determine what is best for all parties.” 

Then he left me, and, as I said before, I 
knew that I had him! 

Six months later the Toonsville Electric 
Company was organized in precisely the 
way upon which I had determined. It had 
taken over the American Dynamo Company 
and the Toonsville Engine Company. I 
was talking over its affairs with Rainsford, 
when he said: 

“Dick! I haven’t a very mathematical 
head, and I’ll be hanged if anything short 
ofthat can understand just how yousecured 


absolute control of this four-million-dollar | 


company with an investment of less than 
eighty thousand—only two per cent. of the 
capital!” 

“It is very simple,’ I replied. 
remember that I bought your old stock for 
forty thousand dollars. 


hundred thousand. Then I bought in six 
thousand shares of the Engine Company’s 


stock for one hundred and twenty thousand | 


dollars. ”’ 

“Yes! Yes! That’s all clear. Goon!” 

“Tn the reorganization, I took bonds in 
the new company in exchange for the old. 
Also I took new stock in exchange for the 
old in the proportion of two to one—twelve 
thousand shares. As the total issue of new 
stock is only twenty thousand shares, you 
see I have a clear majority. And as the 
bonds have no voting power, I, as the 
heaviest stockholder, have absolute control 
of the whole company. I have sold my 
bonds—having no use for six per cent. in- 
vestments—and a chance offered to put 
them in with the half million improvement 
bonds we marketed. We realized eighty- 
three, so that I have got back eighty-three 
thousand dollars of my original investment 
—and still have all my stock.” 

Rainsford whistled softly to himself for 
a few minutes. Then he remarked: “It’s 
clear enough, now, but it’s wonderful, Dick, 
wonderful! And, as far as I can see, the 
companies are stronger and give better 
promise than ever!” 

“They certainly do!’’ I rejoined. I was 
feeling quite elated at the successful out- 
come of it all. ‘‘The two lines naturally 
belong to each other, and we have upward 
of half a million cash, from the sale of the 
improvement bonds, to spend upon up-to- 
date tools. It only wants decent manage- 
ment to bring big results. I'll have my 
stock at par in a couple of years!” 


“You | 


This I traded to | 
Shackleford for bonds, of a face value of one | 


POST 


Model H, 
30 h. p. Touring Car, 
$2,500, f. o. b. Detroit 
(not including lamps) 


—have focused their endeavors 
less motor car. 


slight idea of the serviceableness 
of these powerful four- 
cylinder models 


yi 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 


Factory 


TO YOU i pres 


We offer Custom Made Vehicles anil 
Harness, at truly money-saving 
prices. By buying direct from us 
you save middlemen’s profits and get 
everything latest, best an 
mostdurable. Our large free 
catalog tells about our no 
3 money with order plan, two 
XS years guaranty, freight offer 
“ and how we ship anywhere 

on approval and 830 DAYS 

$45 FREE TRIAL. Our 

handsome free 1906 Cata- 


Retail Price 
logue is the price maker. We make 150 styles of vehicles 
from $23.50 up and 100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. 
Don't buy vehicles or harness until you have heard from us. 


Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


Station 625, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“SAVE= THE HORSE” Spavin Cure 


Registered Trade Mark. 

‘gg Don’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for booklet, also 
y ietters frouvbusiness menand trainers onevery kind of case. 
*“Save-the-Horse’’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Vendons and all lameness 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as usual. 
0 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
i ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
tit) = could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 

=e At Druggists and Dealers or Express paid. 
4) TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N. Y. City 


DIRECT 


SAG 


As they 
Sometimes 
are. 


Four-Cylinder | Perfection 


It is concentration of effort that has made the Cadillac what it is. For 
five years its makers—the master designers and motor builders of America 
upon a single object —to produce a fault- 
A consummation of these efforts is found in the magnifi- 
cent line of 1906 cars, notable among which are the four-cylinder types. 
These models embody every point of excellence thus far found in any of 
the high-priced cars, either of American or foreign make. When you re- 
member the remarkable efficiency of the famous Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine, and consider this same principle em- 

bodied in quadruple form, you will gaina 


which limits the speed of the engine 
when the latter is disconnected, eliminating vi- 
bration and saving much fuel and energy. 
mechanically operated oil feed (found on all Cadillac models) which 
supplies oil to the engine in accordance with its speed, keeping it al- 
ways in a state of perfect lubrication. 
sive Cadillac planetary type with specially cut and hardened gears. The 
bodies are of unusual elegance, and luxuriously appointed, Wheel base 
of model H (30h. p.) 100 inches ; Model L (40h. p-) I10inches. Practi- 
cally noiseless ; comfortable and easy-riding as a Pullman coach. 


Let us send address of nearest dealer and our finely illustrated catalog O, which will 
tell you more about the 1906 Cadillacs. Acartosuit any purse, any requirement. 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


23 


: 


i 


Among 
the many improve- 
ments isan automatic governor 


Another is the 


Transmission is of the exclu- 


All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Member Asso. Licensed A 
Auto, Mfrs. ) 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way of a vehicle or har 
ness. Wemakea complete line and offer the largest choice 
of styles and variety. With us itis QUALITY first, price after- 
ward. ‘here may be “ cheaper '’ buggies than ours, but we 
can prove there are Write to-day for our new 
none better. We m@ Catalog. It is FREE 
have pleased thou The Columbus Carriage 
sands GA orl sive | and Harness Co. 
nd ¢ do the = 
Same fariour 3112 South High St. 
é Columbus, 


Remember our 
Ohio. 
AY 


The | AWat Home 


as LINCOLN did. 
The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, ay 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 


Guarantee 
“ Satessaer ov 
or Hone | 


tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks anepoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE. pyrite 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 
INFORMATION For Home Builders, 
Buyers and Renters. 
Send your address for free booklet telling how to get disinterested 
and practical information concerning every cletail of location, 
plan, construction, heating, plumbing, decorating and furnishing. 


House Hints Publishing Company, Dept. 20, Philadelphia 


(2 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
% printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Small newspaper 


Ourimproved method of fin- 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive. 

Skilled labor is not necessary. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 


Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one tothe right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


GRIPPIN'S 


fe, Crack and Greviee Fil! 
a j 


Write NOIV for descriptive 


matter to 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 4 
Newark, New York State 


AFTER TREATMENT 


Winter Only Half Gone | ae 
— Coal Nearly All Gone NS 


If it is, it’s safe to say you don’t heat 
your house witha 


Bay State Furnace | 


This famous furnace is not an extrava- | 
gant, unnecessary fuel consumer. It 
is built on scientific principles that 
enable it to give the greatest amount 
of heat for the least amount of money. | 
It is made for burning hard coal, soft 
coal, or wood. It heats by means of 
air alone, or in combination with hot 
water. Ifyouare 
interested, and 
desire particulars 
of the furnace 
which is the best 
in every respect, 
f write us. Wewill 
send free booklet, 
replete with use- 
ful information 
pertaining to the 


Bay State 
Furnace 


Barstow Stove Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


ROM 


You can hardly fail if you use the 1906-pattern 


Standard Cyphers Incubator, 
guaranteed to latch More and Healthier 
Chicks than any other. 90 days trial. 
Complete Catalog and Guide, 228 pages 
(8x 11) Pree if you mention this magazine 
and give addresses of two near by poul- 
try raisers. Write nearest office. 
Cyphers Incubator Company 
Buffalo, Bos:on, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco, 


Get An Incubator 


made by ‘the man who knows''— 
founded on 20 years experience. 
You can make money with Miller's 


Ideal Incubators 


and Brooders; alsolutely automatic and self-regulating. Posi- 
tively Lowest Prices. Handsome 128 page Poultry Book free. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
~ ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Book containing Choice Bits from 

all the Latest New York Hits, 

also complete list of music for all 

Instruments and Vocal Quartettes of all kinds. “ 
WILL BE SEN’, POSTPAID. 

THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 

214 Witmark Building, New York 


makes you hear better by shutting off outside noises. 
Invaluable for lons g distance, Saves your ear, temper 
and ume, Price $1 (handsomely silv erplated) Pai'd. | 


Hearwell Co., Room A, 1309 Arch St., Philadelphia 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 


fal colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates andl 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for &. 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
ec etc. This book only 10 cents. 
. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


| the floor. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“What are you going to do with Lange- 
ville?’ asked Rainsford. 

“As long as he keeps quiet and behaves 
himself, I'll let him hold the presidency. 
He makes a good figurehead. Of course, 
the directors will be my men. I shall put 
Mr. McGregor in as manager. He always 
insists on good equipment and good work- 


men. When he has these the results are 
certain. He is a most able and valuable 
man!”’ 


Rainsford mused over it all a few mo- 
ments, then laughed good-naturedly as he 
said: 

“Dick! You wouldn’t have got my 
stock at twenty if I had seen a little deeper.’ 

‘‘And you would not have realized five 
if [had rot seen a little Geo ane 5 


“Men see not the bright light which i is in 
the clouds; but the wind passeth, and 
cleanseth them.” 

I was thinking over this text as I walked 
to my office the next morning—thinking 
of my success in clearing away the clouds 
of mismanagement and dilatoriness from 
the two important industries—of the great 
benefit which would accrue to our town 
from my efforts in rescuing them from the 
unprofitable gloom in which they had been 
groping. As I entered my private room 
I was startled by seeing Shackleford seated 
there. He had been suffering from an 
attack of brain fever, I believe, and I did not 
know he was out again. 

I stepped forward, saying cordially : 

“Why, my dear Mr. 

“Don’t you ‘dear’ me!”’ he interrupted 
wildly. ‘I’ve come to ask a question—not 
to listen to any tafiy!”’ 

His appearance alarmed me. His face 
was drawn and ghastly white, save for a 
deep red blotch high up on each cheek. I 
could see that the fever still raged in him. 
His eyes were distended and bloodshot, and 
his arm trembled violently as he stretched 
it out. I should have opened the door 
again, but he had walked over and placed 
himself against it. 

“What have you done with my stocks?” 
he demanded, in a heavy, thick tone. 

‘“Now my de—I mean, Mr. Shackleford, 
you are injuring yourself by this excitement. 
Sit down and let us talk quietly.” 

“What have you done with my stocks?” 
he again demanded. 

I thought it better not to increase his 
excitement, so ] answered: ‘‘Why, Shackle- 
ford, you know, of course, that there was an 
order of the court, and that the plant was 
sold out under the mortgage. You surely 
know that!” 

““What have you done with my stocks?” 
he repeated. 

“There was nothing left, Shackleford, 
after the bondholders were paid. We were 
hoping to have done something for the 
stockholders i in the combination, but it was 
impossible.” 

“You atrocious liar!” 
“You never tried that! You planned from 
the first to freeze us out! It was what you 
traded that stock to me for. You thieving 
whelp! Do you know what you have done? 
T am an old man, and my last dollar has 
gone. I am a pauper, and my family is 
wanting the bare necessities of life!” 

“‘Shackleford!’’ I said earnestly, ‘‘you 
are wrong— utterly wrong. I was power- 
less in the ——”’ 

“‘No more lies!”’ he shouted. ‘‘I know 
the whole thievish scheme from start to 
finish! Hypocrite and scoundrel! On 
one day of the week you dole out the bread 
of life to your Sabbath-school—on the other 
six you are stealing from the children’s 
mouths.” 

In his insane excitement he had walked 
over to my desk, and, seeing my chance, I 
made a dash for the door. 

There was a flash—a report—a_ bullet 
whistled past my head, and I dropped to 
Instantly the door crashed open 
and my faithful janitor, Hogan, rushed 
into the room. 

There was another flash and sharp report, 
followed by a heavy fall. 

Hogan bent over me, inquiring if I was 
hurt. I glanced cautiously around. The 
upper part of the room was filled with 
smoke—and on the floor lay Shackleford! 
A tiny crimson stream was trickling from 
his temple; little wreaths of smoke were 
curling from the mouth of his dreadful 
weapon. 

Oh, the horror of it! The sinfulness of it! 
Oh, that the greed of gain, the love of wealth 
should so distort a man’s mind—should 
drive him to crime—to suicide! Oh, the 
terrible wickedness of it all! 


he said fiercely. 


BURPEES 


Investigate 


the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most profitably marketed. It 
shows how you can make $2.00 on a large: win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profits cin be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubatorsand Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. Jt ismy busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to do so profita- 
bly. Whether your needs are small or large, I will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Pansies: Sweet | Peas, Carnations. 
JS pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and true 
to color? Jf pot, you have not seen the best. Same 
with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pkts. 
Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL 
RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., wHITE, 
PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Kive Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 
10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON, YELLOW. 
A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 


Farm Annual for 1906 


‘¢The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ 
Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Vhis Thirtieth Anniversary Edition isa bright book of 168 pages and tells the Alain truth. 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, fainted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK’S New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps | 


of Peas, and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, 
—Hlower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many plates— will 
be mailed Free to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


A Free Book About 


Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book, It is written by the 
man who knows most about incubating —a 
man who devoted 24 years to the problem. It 
tells vital facts that you must know to buy 
wisely—facts you would not think of. It 
tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, of 
course, but whether you buy ours or another, 
the facts are important. Tbe man who writes 
the book made the Racine Incubator. When 
you learn what he knows you will want his 
machine, we think. The book is free—write 
today for it. Remember, We Pay the Freight. 

Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


$1. Per Month 
to $2. 
Rent pays for it. 
40 Days Trial 
build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 


$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egy $12.75. Broocd- 
ers, #3 50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 21,Sprinegfield,O. 


Baby Rambler Rose : 


528 varieties of choice Roses, Shrubs, Fruit an Ornamental Trees. 
QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No. 30 Main Street, Newark, N. Y. 


per month rents any incubator. 
We Pay the Freight. 
at same prices. Buy 
plans and parts and 


blooms from June until 
late frost. Write for our 


ree Catalog describing | 


March 3, 1906 


With |} 


Mention this magazine and address 


Klondike — 
patois C 


——~a 


In addition to this a 
comes into bearing very | 
early, continuing right] 

through the season until] 
y killed by frost. Always] 
straight—ever turning yel-\ 
Jow. Best for the table, . tag 
market and for 
Large sample packet for only 5¢ or 1 onl 
for 15c, including copy of our grand new] | 


FREE BOOK @& 
‘Northern Grown Seeds’’| 


Plants, Bulbs, Fruits and Trees. Contains all the good ] 
things for the Garden and Farm worth growing at the] 
right prices. don't fail to secure the Book. Write today, | 


L. L. MAY, St. Paul, Minnesota] 


—4o varieties ; Asters—all kinds 
-FREE— ‘‘ Floral Culture’’ ai 
14th Annual Catalog, with bi 
list of rareseed bargains; alsom 


with the famous Lippincott seeds 
Write TODAY before yon forget. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 500 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Minn 


Pioneer Seedswoman of Anterica. 


Let Me Tell You the Special Price 


On this Genuine 1906 
Chatham Incubator. 


If you say so we sen | it to you at 
our expense to try 84days. You see 
it— you see itwork. If not entirely 
satisfied, return it at our expense. 
We return your money and ask n» 


questions. Anyway send for free 
catalogue. Find out about it, then 
try it. Write today. 


The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd. 274 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mi ; 


POULTR 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases an 
remedies. All about Incubators and how 
operate them, All about poultry houses and 

to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, II 


SHOEMAKER’S 


m. Book on 


ss 


——_ 
OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Every incubator we sell absolutely money- 
back guaranteed to do all we claim. The 
1906 Reliable is the only incubator with 
double heating system. Free catalog 
tells all about it. Pure-bred Poultry and 
Eggs for hatching. Ask for prices. 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-4, Quincy, Ill., U.S.A 


= $9,000 Poultry Catalogue | 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 7 / 

Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 4 

100 grand pictures. 20 house plans. 

We make hens lay, cure disease, ete. 
@ Send 10 cents for mailing catalogue. 

Incubators 30 Days Free Trial. 

J. R, Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 33, Delavan, Wis. 


That’s the way we sell the Sweress 
cubator. We give you an opportunity 
taking off two hatches and thoroughly 
trying machine. Send it back if not satis- 
factory. Send for free, illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN BROODER ©! 
Box 100, Racine, Wis. 


We pay 


freight 
SAMPLE COPY. 
Poultry Pay. From 48 to 
pages, finely illustrated.  3- 


pictures that cost us $1000, 


INLAND POUL’ POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, I 


How jomee 


whole year 25 cents. Illustrated, 
to BG pages; monthly. Breed 
feeding, diseases, all treated 
practical writers. Sample free. 
POULTRY TOPICS, Box P, Lincoln, N 


Poultry : 
Paper 


in town and some go 


A Beautiful Place orn aeperty I 


mild, healthful climate, for immediate sale. Inqu 
of owner. I. W. DUNCAN, Fayetteville, 4 
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A Perfect 
Out-of-Doors Smoke 


The huntsman, trudging all day long to the puff of his 
pipe, must have a tobacco that is not only fragrant but 
mild—and a tobacco that every gust of wind won’t blow 
out of his pipe. 


Shi e 
iced Plug Pipe Tobacco 
is a perfect tobacco for the out-of-doors pipe smoker. 

Van Bibber is the mzldest sliced plug tobacco made 
—and the only mild tobacco that retains its full, rich, 
mellow flavor. It packs securely in the pipe and burns 
evenly and slowly. Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. 


As Van Bibber is a new blend it may not be on sale 


at all dealers yet, If your dealer hasn’t Van Bibber 
tobacco, 


Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept. “S” 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. Irving L. Woodman 


® 
Director of THE BOYS’ CAMP An hi 9 | A fleet of boats and canoes sufficiently large 
that all the boys may be accommodated is kept 


at the camp. 


C Sadaen ‘ : , 6 Rowboats, rafts, two ten-oared boats and 
In recognition of our young friends, the boys of America, we have decided to everything necessary for aquatic sports will be 


organize another Boys’ Camping Club. This One for the month of August in the at the boys’ disposal. 
Maine woods, all railway, camp and other expenses of each member and his 


“"” THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Thirty-one full days of fishing, swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing and 
sleeping in tents, will make a wonderful improvement in the physical condition 
of your boy, A coaching tripup Mount Washington will be one of the attractions. 


Extraordinary precautions for the welfare 
of campers insure the approval of parents. 


Any boy under eighteen who sells the magazine is eligible for membership in 
The Boys’ Camping Club. If you want to go, write at once; ask us to send you 
details, together with ten copies of the next issue ofthe magazine. The copies will 
be mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each, 
and thus provide the money for the following week’s supply at the wholesale price. 


Full information will go with the magazines, including atwenty-page illustrated booklet, 
*\ Boys’ Camping Club,’ telling how to become a member, and another booklet, “Boys 
Who Make Money,” giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


250 00 in CASH as EXTRA PRIZES for BOYS 
e who do good work NEXT MONTH. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR BEST BUSINESS PARTNER—the 


LDSMOBIL 


Just consider: Low first cost, low operating expense, freedom from disorders, durability in service, easy a 
dependable control—six convincing facts demonstrated by the Oldsmobile. Will send you six times six convincin 
facts on your written request. Now it’s up to you. j 

The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Model B—the car as indispensable to business economy as the telephot z 
the typewriter or the sewing machine—is now built with either straight or curved front. Its 7 h. p. single cylinder, 
water-cooled motor gives efficiency without complication. Price unchanged, $650. a 

The Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S—an American car, the product of American brains. Send fo 
booklet telling why this four-cylinder 28 h. p. machine can give you more style, stability and go for $2250 than ar 
other car on the market at double the money. 

The Double-Action Olds, Model L—the car with two working strokes to every revolution of the crank—is t 
‘““proper”’ thing in automobiles—the talk of the year. The absence of valves, guides, cams and other intricac 
attracts the novice—satisfies the expert. Its motor has only three working parts. It takes hills on high speed where — 
other cars are forced into low gear. Its price with complete equipment, $1250. ‘Double-Action booklet’”’ on request. — 


| OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. , 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Canadian trade supplied from Canadian gis Packard Electric Co., St. Catherines, © 


CATALOG COUPON | CALENDAR COUPON MOTOR TALK COUPON 


Kindly send me information reg arding cars checked. Lam interested. | Enclosed find 10 cents, for which send your large Art Enclosed find 25 cents, for which have MoTOR TAL | 
Model B........... Model S.. Model L......... | Calendar (free from advertising and suitable for framing) | magazine devoted to automobiling, sent to me for I slo | 
a | Tea “or bbs. . * P.M 
Delivery Cars Passenger Traffic Cars........... Pm. | Sor 1906. Design by George Gibbs F, : 
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Over a Slope of the Hill Hung a Black Cloud, Fed Perpetually from a Forest of Chimneys 


’ HERE is one fact re- 
T garding the industries 
in America which con- 
cerns every man and woman 
throughout the land. Since 
cotton mills began to spring 
up like mushrooms, and socio- __ 
logical philanthropy began to be the fashion, we have heard much about child labor; 

80 much, indeed, has it been a matter for discussion that the very life has been taken 
_ out of the phrase itself and it has come to have no meaning. It suggests reports and 
dull discourses and lobbying for legal reform, and dry statistics. It has assumed the 
form of a mere stereotyped heading which serves as a watchword to deter the hurried 
reader from wasting any time on articles he ‘‘always skips.’’ Yet back of these two 
words linked incongruously together is the fact that concerns us all, an outrageous fact 
that cannot be denied, a fact that need only be presented from its human side in order 
to touch every heart that beats for the good of the country and the welfare of others. 

Inour thriving mills, both North and South, there are thousands and thousands of little 
children at work. As I formulate this simple statement I can hear a chorus of protests: 
echoes of past objections which have been made for years by those whose interest it is 
not to acknowledge the truth. In response I have only to say that I started, a skeptic 
myself, upon a tour of inspection regarding what I held to be ‘“‘sensational reports” 
about childlabor. After remaining six weeks in various cotton-mill towns of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Georgia and Alabama, I have determined to relate only what I saw—all 

_too sensational, alas!—believing the simple account of realities to be the most convinc- 

ing, and daring to hope that it may serve as an appeal, and that it may stir those whom it 
touches into procuring some remedy for an existing condition of things which is 

contrary to every principle of civilization and Christianity. 

_ The facts of the case as regards the law are these: Each State being free to impose 
upon manufacturers what regulations it pleases, there is a variety of labor problems 
to choose from in studying any single American industry. Not having unlimited time 
in which to make a general investigation, I selected as centres of observation for these 
studies of child labor: Maine, where there are good laws poorly enforced; New 

_Hampshire, where there is no factory inspection; Alabama, where the laws are poor 
and the enforcement poorer; Georgia, where there are no laws at all. I confined my 
visits almost entirely to the woolen and cotton mills because more children are employed 
there than in the other complicated manufactures, and because, also, by making a com- 

parative study of the same industry under different conditions it was possible to arrive at 

Some general conclusions regarding it. 

_ To besure, even the most rabid reformer could not hope that business be run as a 
Wedlanthropy, and the question might easily be asked whether—once a model child 
om labor law had obtained—there were still any 
profit to be made by the cotton-mill owners. 
The nearest approach to an ideal state of 
affairs being that which exists in Massachu- 
setts, I made also a sojourn at Fall River, 
studying there the evolution of reform and 
its practical effects both upon the well-being 
of the employees and the welfare of em- 
ployers. But, if the articles which follow 
make a slight pretense of tracing the history 
of an industry, their most earnest purpose is 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mrs, Van Vorst in which the victims of the 
new slavery tell their own stories. 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


to get a hearing for the little 
children who toil; to let them 
speak for themselves; to show 
something of their lives which 
will be eloquent in claiming 
for them protection, legal and 
humane: to sound their cry. 

Listen for it in what I am going to tell. A complaint? you ask, used as you are to 
the wheedling of charity recipients. A complaint! Why, the children of the mills are 
an army of tiny pilgrims whose miserable bodies, in the onward march, are but the vehicle 
for a spirit that no suffering can repress. Victims of ignorance and avarice, robbed of 
health by the heavy burdens too early placed upon their fragile shoulders, denuded of 
hope, they trudge forward on life’s way with a fortitude and determination which makes 
their cry less a complaint than a summons. The memory of faces such as theirs clings 
in the mind with lingering tenacity: faded masks of withered flesh, dark eyes gazing out 
of pale, swollen brows; all the ugliness visible which deprivation and toil can practice 
upon the human features: yet, illuminating this sullied, tragic image, an expression that 
glows as the sun does for whole days behind clouds which seem to diffuse and magnify 
its brilliance, 

The bringing about of any modification in social conditions is, in a republican country 
like ours, determined by public opinion, and this irrepressible force is composed of so 
many minor opinions that no one is excused, on the ground that ‘‘what he thinks can’t 
make any difference,’ from taking an interest in such a national question as this of 
child labor. 

Census bulletins show that there are at work in the United States over a million and a 
half of children between the ages of ten and fifteen; twenty-five per cent. of all the textile 
operatives in the South are under sixteen; two thousand girls under thirteen are 
doing night-work in Pennsylvania; ninety-two thousand are employed at this age or 
younger in New York State. ‘ But it is not statistics that we are looking for. 
Considered thus, as mere figures in an official statement, these thousands of children 
seem like one of the necessary elements in a great industrial organization. 

How are they designated on the pay-rolls of the great mills? How are they alluded to 
familiarly by employers? Not even by the generic name of children: they are called, 
very pertinently, hands. Their hands, and what they can do with them, are all that 
attract the manufacturer. For him, the rest of their little persons—from the youth 
that is repressed within them to the soul to which not even greed can attain—is of minor 
consequence. Yet it is only by taking time to think of these ‘“‘hands’’ as individuals 
that they can appeal to us from a human point of view. It is just this life of theirs there- 
fore, which the mill disregards, that I would aim to make the subject of these articles; the 
life, not as it manifests itself in so many mechanical gestures with relation to a 
machine, but the inward life, the life of 
sentiment and feeling, the home life, the 
character of the children, their ogcupations 
outside of working-hours, their pleasures, 
and their own opinions about child labor. 

“We don’t want to hear any horrors!” 
This is a remark often made among the less 
militant of the fairer sex. Physical suffer- 
ings, squalor, poverty are not the only “hor- 
rors’: paucity of spirit, lack of compassion, 
and indifference can also come under this 
comprehensive heading. Those who are 
“all stirred up” by what they read and who 
take no action are apt rather to be provoked 


with existing condi- 
tions than with their 
own inactivity. They 
argue in this way: 
“What is the use of 
knowing about such 
dreadful things when 
we can’t help them?” 

So long as there are 
over a million children 
at work for us, our in- 
dustrial records need 
such forcible cleaning 
up that everybody can 
“help.” If those who 
set their shoulders to 
the wheel find that 
their hearts fail them 
in the effort for reform 
they need only con- 
sider the example of 
these little laborers, 
and once hear the cry 
of the children, in 
order to renew their 
energy and their 
courage. 


oak Cut My Finger Right Smart,” 
She Drawled 


After first consulting the State Records at the Capitol 
in Montgomery where all corporations are registered, and 
determining upon what centres it seemed advisable to 
visit, 1 accepted a letter of introduction to the owner of 
a mill in Birmingham and set out for that place, the 
second city, with Montgomery, in Alabama, which has 
attained to a population of thirty thousand. 

The idea of a letter of introduction was, to be sure, in- 
congruous with that of making a tour of investigation, and 
though the few courteous lines I presented to the proprietor 
of the mills might have procured me hospitality under his 
own roof, they sent me as an outcast from his factory gates. 
“‘Tt was of no interest to him that a piece should be written 
about his help.”” This he made quite clear, and, having 
done so, he closed the door peremptorily, leaving me with- 
out to meditate upon some more successful method of 
obtaining entrance to the factories I had determined to visit. 

Profiting by the presence at Birmingham of several ladies 
who had been more or less active in passing the only laws 
which place any restraint upon Alabama manufacturers, 
I called upon them before proceeding to Anniston, and 
gathered from their conversation certain facts regarding 
the situation in their State. 

My chief informant was a pretty woman of the grace- 
ful, languid type we designate in a word as “Southern.” 
It was a shock to hear her affirm in her soft, musical voice, 
with its drawling intonation: 

“Why, child labor in Alabama is a necessary evil.”’ 

“Do you think,” I exclaimed, ‘‘that it is just as well for 
a child twelve years old to be at work as to be in school?” 

Her gentle eyes reflected in their smile a feeling of inward 
indulgence. 

“That,” she said, ‘‘is not a fair question. When you 
know more of these people you'll see that they’re just like 
animals. In the mill they have some chance of getting 
civilized. If we made laws restricting labor we should 
frighten away capitalists and wreck our very surest chances 
of progress and prosperity.” 

She followed up her argument with pitiful descriptions 
of ignorance among the people who flock in from the hills 
and plains to feed the mill machinery. 

“They don’teven know enough to level the ground where 
they build their cabins. They fry every bit of their food, 
even the bread.’”’ And then she repeated 
the comprehensive phrase: ‘‘They’re just 
like animals.” 

She was a stockholder, this gentle ‘‘South- 
erner,” in the mills I had just attempted to. 
visit. Oh, hideous logic which greed alone 
makes plausible! What part, pray, had God 
in creating a class ‘“‘like animals,’’ and who 
could maintain, with justice, that out of such 
mental and moral insufficience a better state 
might come, were it coupled to physical op- 
pression and misery? Two wrongs cannot 
make a right; and the cursory dispatching 
of a whole class of people to the realm of the 
animal does not free the bondsman from his 
ultimate accounting for the soul which has 
passed, along with the body, into his keeping. 

As a matter of fact, there was a law made 
in 1903 which prohibited the employment of 
children under twelve years of age in fac- 
tories unless widowed mothers or aged or 
disabled fathers be dependent upon the labor 
of such children, and the same law forbade 
children under thirteen to work after 7 p. m. 
or before 6 A. m., and all children to hire out 
for more than sixty-six hours a week day- 
work, or forty-eight hours night-work. 
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“ Goin’ on Tweayulve” 


“Why did we pass the law?’’ responded one of my 
feminine informants. ‘‘Why not? What difference does 
it make? There are no inspectors, no school laws, no 
truant officers, and where there is nobody to enforce a law 
it can’t inspire much respect.” 

The method of asking permission having met with such 
rebuff as I took to be characteristic, I determined, on 
reaching Anniston, upon the more simple plan of walking 
into any factory that might be open and pursuing my in- 
quiries regardless of consequences, until I was stopped or 
put out. 

The town of Anniston lies among the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, half-way between Birmingham and 
Atlanta. There was little need to ask directions for reach- 
ing the mills: over aslope of the hill on the village outskirts 
hung a black cloud, fed perpetually from a forest of chim- 
neys that rose like the dark cypress trees of some campo 
santo. Thither I bent my steps. 

The cotton-mill “‘folks”’ wear unwittingly a badge which 
distinguishes them far and wide. As I came along down 
over the hillside I met a child holding in her arms another 
smaller child; both were covered—their hair, their clothes, 
their very eyelashes even—with fine flakes of lint, wisps of 
cotton, fibres of the great web in which the factories im- 
prison their victims. 

“‘Hello,”’ I said, ‘‘do you work in the mill?”’ 

““Yes, meaum.’’ The voice was gentle and the manner 
friendly. She hitched the baby, who had a tendency to 
slip from her tiny, motherly arms, and showed me one of 
her fingers done up in a loose, dirty bandage. ‘“‘I cut my 
finger right smart,’’ she drawled, ‘‘so I’m takin’ a day off.” 

‘How old are you?” 


““Tweayulve.”’ 
“Got any brothers or sisters?”’ 
“T’ve got him.” She straightened the piece of lemon 


stick candy in the baby’s mouth as she thus called attention 
to ‘“‘him,” and continued: ‘‘And 
I’ve got one brother in the mill.” 

‘How old is he?”’ 

“Tweayulve.” 

“Twins?” I asked. 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

“He’s tweayulve in the mill, and 
he’s teyun outside.”’ 

This little bit of humanity, tak- 
ing a day off as mother to a still 
tinier being, seemed a promising 
sponsor, and I suggested that we 
walk along together. She could 
not go to the mill with me, she ex- 
plained, without first consulting her 
mother, so we proceeded to the 
settlement in which she lodged, 
along with the other eighty or a 
hundred families who man the mills 
in which she worked. 

““That’s where we live!”’ 

Her fleet little bare feet picked a 
way deftly over the stony path, and 
she kept a hand free—when it was 
not laid on the baby’s back—to 
point out the turns that led to ‘‘where she lived.” 

Her home was one of a group of frame one-story houses 
perched on a slant of ground. Each house was encircled 
by a wooden veranda, and the order of housekeeping 
described itself before the eyes, as a whisk of the broom 
which carried all dirt from the kitchen on to the porch, 
and another whisk which landed it on the slant of ground, 
bedecked, in consequence, with old tin cans, decaying 
vegetables, pieces of dirty paper, rags, and chicken feathers. 

It was to the more intimate quarter, however, that I 
penetrated with my guide. 
The inside court or square 
upon which these ‘‘homes”’ 
opened their back doors was a 
large mud-puddle overhung 
with the collective wash of the 
neighborhood. In and out of 
the mud-puddle wallowed the 
younger members of the mill 
families, receiving from time 
to time admonishing repri- 
mands from a gently irate 
parent, who swished her long 
cotton wrapper over the mud 
court, drawling to her off- 
spring: 

“T sure will whip you if you- 
all don’t quit.” 

““That-a-way’s where we 
live,”’ said my little compan- 
ion, stepping on to the porch 
and depositing her load, as she 
opened the door and ran to 
announce a visit to her mother. 
The woman turned listlessly 
from the sewing-machine over 
which she was bent. 


The Order of Housekeeping Described Itself Before the Eyes 


March 10, 1906 


““Won’t you come in?” she called to me, dragging out a 
chair by the fire, without getting up. 
‘Lookin’ fer work?” she asked. 

I took a seat, glancing at the interior which my little — 
friend called ‘‘home.’”’ The outer room was a kitchen— | 
though it might, except for the stove, have been mistaken 
fora hen-coop. The chickens pecked their way about the 
dirty floor, venturing as far even as the table upon which 
stood the meagre remains of a noonday meal. The second 
and the inner room had each a bed—an unmade bed I was — 
going to say, but how, indeed, could a bed be made without — 
either sheets or pillows? Two grimy counterpanes were 
flung in disorder across the mattresses; a few chairs, a 
bureau and a machine completed the house-furnishings. 

As the listless woman talked with me in a kindly manner 
about work, the baby, who had crawled in from the porch 
and arrived as far as its mother’s skirts, now tugged at the 
to be taken up. His tiny hands had served as propellers 
across the filthy floor, the stick of lemon candy was stil] | 
clutched in one, and it added to the general stickiness of the 
dirt with which his face and clothes were smeared. Asa 
soldier shoulders his gun—the burden to which he is most 
accustomed—this mother swung her baby into her arms, _ 
and while she talked on, giving items about the cost of — 
living and factory wages, she loosened her cotton jacket— 
evidently the only garment she had on—and, folding the 
baby to her breast, lulled its whimpering. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ we pay one-fifty a week for three rooms. 
That’s a little over sixa month. Icallit high. We don’t 
get no runnin’ water. Every drop weuse’s got to be drawed _ 
in the yard; ’n we don’t get no light either—nothin’ but _ 
lamps.” “S 

The baby, comforted and consoled, though the stick of — 
lemon candy had slipped from its grasp, let its hand stray 
over the woman’s throat with little spasmodic caresses — 
which left in their trail smears of dirt, flecked with tiny — 
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scarlet streaks where the sharp nails had caught in the 
pale, withered flesh. 

“‘T reckon you-all might be cold,”’ she said, directing the 
older girl to put more wood on the open-grate fire, thinking 
apparently nothing of herself. ‘‘We don’t like it here 
firstrate. Mebbe we'll moveagain. I sure do crave travel- 
in’. Well, honey,” this was addressed to the baby who had — 
sat up with a jerk and begun to whine. The candy, picked — 
up from the floor where it had fallen and restored to its _ 
owner’s mouth, did not seem the desired thing. The — 
mother looked at me with a knowing smile. 

“T reckon I can guess whay ails him. He wants his 
babies.”” And at this, always without getting out of her 
chair before the machine, she reached behind her and drew — 
from a shelf over her head two white rats. This was 
apparently what the baby had wanted. In the game that 
ensued between him and his pets, his chief delight seemed 
to be in seeing the rats disappear through the open-throated 
gown of his mother, and make the tour of her bodice, wrig- _ 
gling, burrowing, crawling, to emerge finally from her 
collar at the nape of her neck. Sometimes they diversified 
their gyrations, proceeding upward into her hair and down 
again by way of her ears on to easier climbing-ground, 
Impassible, unmoved, she talked on in her gentle, draw 
voice, giving no sign whatever that she noticed the anim: 
It was only when the baby plunged its sharp nails into the 
white rat’s side that she ejaculated mercifully: 

“Quit that! You-all ’ll hurt them babies.” . 

I was somewhat dazed as I proceeded presently with 
my little guide from this interior to the mill. The squalor 
and disorder of what I had seen, the ignorance and the 
insensibility, contrasted strangely with the friendly ¢ 
cern about any intention I might have to get work, 


ness which took the form of pity for even rats. 
‘Like animals,” my friend had told me. That we must 
wait to see. 


Following thus in the bare footprints of my companion, 
le way seemed to lead directly into the mill, the door of 
ch stood open with no more formidable porter than a 
d overseer. He nodded an indifferent “Yes” at our 
est to visit the mill, and we stepped over the threshold 
level with the street, and into the spinning-room. 
There were thirty-eight hands in this spinning-room. 
Not ten of them had reached the age of twelve. 
t was only after I had talked with them and questioned 
them for some twenty minutes that the “second man’”’ 
came to me and explained in a jovial; courteous way that 
talkin’ kept the hands from work.”” But in that twenty 
_ minutes there was a little world revealed to me of which I 
had known nothing, and had read only such accounts as I 
_ believed to be ‘‘sensational.”’ 
_ The operation of spinning is an extremely simple one. 
_ An expert hand can run as many as a thousand bobbins or 
ten “sides.” A child of ten keeps from two to four “sides”’ 
going with no further effort than the renewing of the large 
spools. the cleaning of the “saliva” from the frames, and 
the refilling of the spindles whose threads have snapped. 
The replenishing of the quills or bobbins is done by the 
smallest hands, who from the process they perform in lift- 
ing the full spcols off the frames to put empty ones in their 
place are called “‘doffers.” 
| _ first child to whom I spoke here stood waiting, 
| without work, for the machinery to start up. He 
had on a cloth cap, overalls, and a blue cotton shirt 
I open at the throat. His face was wan, his eyes blue, 
with an intenser blue streak beneath them. His mouth 
&. full of tobaceo which had caught in a dingy crust about 
hislips. As he leaned back, one foot crossed over the other 
_ expectant for the spindles to begin again their whirling, he 
presented, in his attitude and his gestures, the appearance 
not of a child, but of a gaunt man shrunk to diminutive size. 
Coming over to where he stood, I began: 
“How many sides do you run a day?” 
“Three to four,’”’ he answered. 
“How much do you make?”’ 
“About $2.40 a week.” 


Then hastily I put the question: “How old are you?” 
‘Goin’ on tweayulve,” he responded. ‘I’ve been workin’ 
abeaout four years. I come in here when I was seven.” 

“Ever been to school?” 

He shook his head. ‘No, meayum. I don’t know if 
I’dlikeit. Ireckon I’d as soon work here as be in school.”’ 

“How many hours do you work here a day?” 

“From six until six.” 

The noise of the machinery was distracting, and as I 
bent over him to catch his answers, piped in a shrill, nasal 
voice, I could not but notice how fine and delicate his 
features were; the deep eyes, the high-arched nose, the 
slender lips, were placed in the oval face as features only can 
be placed by the unerring mould that breeding casts. 
Observing also the miniature shoulders that seemed to have 
been oppressed by some iron hand, I said: 

“Don’t you get very tired?”’ 

There was a pause which made more marked the honesty 
of his response : 

“Why, I don’t never pay much attention whether I get 
tired or not.” 

“You have an hour at noon?”’ 

Here he pushed the cloth cap on to the back of his head, 
and sent a long, wet, black line from his mouth to the floor. 

“Well,” he said (it was the man who spoke, his arms 
akimbo, his body warped in the long tussle for existence), 
“they aim to give us an hour, but we don’t never get more’n 
twenty-five minutes. We all live right up there.” He 
nodded toward the square of houses clustered around the 
mud-puddle on the brink of the slovenly hillside. 

Here the bobbins began to revolve slowly, the spindles to 
whirl, and the boy started back to his work. 

“You can’t loaf much,” he explained, ‘when the ma- 
chine’s a-runnin’.”’ 

Up and down he plied on his monotonous beat—lone 
little figure. Ah, how far some of us could go if we worked 
thus in tacit submission, without stopping even to question 
whether or not we were tired! 

Evidently waiting to join in the conversation, a small 
boy, I noticed, was standing beside me. His dark eyes 
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sparkled merrily in his colorless face; he was dirty and 
covered with lint. 

‘““What’s your job?” 

“Sweepin’,”’ he grinned. 

“How much do you make a day?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

“And how old are you?” 

“Seayvun.” 

The boy at the card machine, making straps for the 
spindle, was “‘goin’ on tayun.” He made twenty cents a 
day. Others I questioned were eight, nine, ten, and 
occasionally there was one as old as twelve. 

Some of my Birmingham informants had told me that 
there were whole families of dwarfs who came down from 
the mountains and took work in the mills, greatly mis- 
leading certain visitors who supposed them to be children 
“under age.’ As I walked on now through the mills, 
talking with a twelve-year-old red-headed girl who had been 
four years at work, my eyes suddenly fell upon a strange 
couple (doubtless, I thought, some of the dwarfs against 
whom I had been warned). I could not take my attention 
from the tiniest of the tiny pair; the boy’s hands appeared 
to be made without bones; his thumb flew back almost 
double as he pressed the cotton to loosen it from the re- 
volving rod in the spinning frame; they no longer moved, 
these yellow anemic hands, as though directed in their 
different acts by a thinking intelligence: they performed 
mechanically the gestures which had given them their 
definitive form. 

The red-headed girl laughed and nodded in the direction 
of the dwarf. 

““He’s ’most six,’’she said. ‘‘He’s been here two years. 
He come in when he was’most four. His little brother ’most 
four’s workin’ here now.”’ 

“Yes? Where?” 

“Oh, he works on the night-shift. He comes in ’beaut 
half-a-past five and stays till six in the mornin’.” 

I went over to the other dwarf of the couple, older evi- 
dently than the boy ‘‘’most six.’”’? Below her red cotton 

(Continued on Page 28) 


THE LUCK OF CAPTAIN SPINK 


| HE Swan of Avon, a newly- 
{built tramp steamer named 
| after one that Captain Spink 
had lost, was well to the sou’west 
of Socotra, and the calm of the 
more northern waters inside Cape 
Guardafui had given way to a particularly disgusting 
sou’west monsoon. The heat was horrid and as wet as a 
Russian vapor bath. The Swan wallowed and grunted as 
she got the sea on her starboard bow, and the only really 
cheerful man on board was Captain Spink. This Ward, 
and Day, his two mates, put down to natural deviltry. 
They frankly owned that weather like that did no man any 
good, and yet Spink went about singing. It was more 
than the second mate did when he relieved Ward at mid- 
night. It was a great pleasure to him that he soon saw 
‘something in the dark of the night which justified him 
in calling the skipper. 

“I wonder what the deuce that is,” said Day. ‘‘I 
wonder what the deuce it can be.” 
| He got out his glasses and stared into the mirk of 
night with his nose pointed about northeast. 
_ “Til swear it wasn’t lightning,” said Day, ‘‘though 


at first thought it was. Dashed if I know. It comes 
| and goes ina mighty queer fashion. Hanged if I don’t 
have old Spink up. I don’t care if he is mad: serve 
him right anyhow for bein’ so beastly merry all day.”’ 
He slipped off the bridge and, entering the ‘‘old 
man’s” cabin, turned up the light. It woke Spink 
at once, and he called out without opening his eyes: 
| “Well, what’s wrong now, Day? Has the ship fallen 
overboard ? 3 
“I thought you’d be mad to be woke up, sir,”’ said 
in an obvious tone of disappointment. 
“Well, I ain’t mad in the least,” said Spink. ‘‘I can’t 
afford to sleep sound with officers picked solely for their 
fighting capacity, because I can’t live with any one that 
Tean lick. What do you want me to come up and teach 
you now?” 
Ede never come to your school to be taught man- 
ers, sir,” growled Day. ‘‘There is a strange winking 
ight away to the nor’east, and I can’t make it out.” 
I never expected that you would,” said Spink as 
on histrousers. ‘‘I shipped you to do nothing 
ith brains in it, same as Ward. I’ll be up in a pig's 
SH er,”’ 
e was on the bridge a minute later and soon made 
ut the appearance to the north and east that had 
uzzled Day. Fora little while it puzzled him as well. 


T And How He was Hind to the German Empire 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS 


Wherever the strange light came from, it was very far off 
and only visible by being reflected on the heavy clouds of 
the monsoon. It was obvious that it was not lightning, or 
any natural phenomenon: it came and went and reflected 
itself with so much regularity in its very irregularity as to 
preclude its being that. 

“Hang me,” said Spink as he scratched his towsled head 
—“‘Hang me if I can make it out! I don’t know—but yes, 
by Jove, I tumble to the racket, so I do.” 

“Then what is it?’’ asked Day sulkily enough. 
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“What's Wrong with You?” 


By this time Spink was sure in 
his mind and he proceeded to ‘‘rub 
it into” the second mate. 

“Can’t you see, you thick 
head?”’ replied the self-satisfied, 
discourteous Spink. ‘‘Why, even 
Ward, who is often a bigger fool than you, would see it 
right off if he was sober. That’s a man-of-war playing up 
signalin’ with her searchlight, or I never saw Glo’ster. 
Fetch me up Todd’sbook. There’s something in it I want.” 

When Day brought up the book Spink took it into 
the chart-house and looked at marks which he had put 
down: 

“While I’m thinkin’ jot down what they say in longs 
and shorts,” said Spink to the second mate. And Day 
growled, but did it. 

“What d’y’ make of it?”’ he asked. 

Spink found the Morse code in Todd and he soon 
spotted the fact that the signal was N. C., which, in 
the international code, means: ‘‘In distress, want 
assistance.’’ He slapped his thigh. 

“This should mean money,” he said joyfully. And 
Day, who had put down a lot of scratches on a piece 
of paper, handed it to him, and asked once what he 
made of it. 

“I make money of it,” said Spink, ‘‘that’s what I 
make of it. ve got brains, Day, and I smell gold. 
Tl] read what you’ve got and consider whether I shall 
satisfy your curiosity or not.” 

He found that Day’s paper read N. C. over and over 
again. And then P. J., which, by the code, means: 
““Want coal immediately.” 

“And I’ve got coal, my son,” said Spink coolly. 
“T’ve got lots of it. What’s wrong, I wonder? It’s 
one of them beastly German warships goin’ off to 
China and missed her colliers, for a fiver! I read of 
“em in the papers as bein’ too proud to coal at English 
coaling stations.”’ 

Day shoved his bullet head into the chart-house. 

“Well,”’ said Day, ‘‘what do you make of it?” 

“°Tend to your business,” said Spink, ‘‘and head 
her for the searchlight of a German man-of-war that 
I’ve business with in those latitudes. You thought 
we were bound for Singapore, didn’t you? Well, 
maybe you'll not set foot on Tangon Pagar wharf 
this trip. Alter the course right away.”’ 

He went below and turned in again. 

“‘A gold mine,” said Day sadly. He thought it was 
a great pity that Spink had become a lunatic. ‘‘In 
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some ways he’s not a bad chap. 
But he’s a snorter and no 
mistake.”’ 

The night was as dark as a Port 
Said coaling nigger, and was only 
lighted by phosphorescent gleams 
from the breaking waves and the 
sea that the Swan washed through 
as elegantly as a towed barge. 
Her wake showed like a Milky 
Way in a dark sky and it was as 
broad as Regent Street. She was 
built to carry cargo and had as 
much elegance about her as a 
Dutch vroouw of fifty. When she 
was at anything less than full 
speed in a following sea she 
steered like a ’bus on a greasy 
road. 

“There she goes again!” said 
Day as he watched the light on 
thesky. ‘‘I wonder what it means. 
Perhaps old Spink is right after 
all. He’s no fool.” 

Spink would have been pleased 
to hear it, for Day rarely owned 
that the skipper knew anything. 
But he did so now, for it was soon 
obvious to any one what the 
northeast lightswere. And gradu- 
ally the dawn came out of India, 
and when the skipper was called 
he found Ward and Day on the 
bridge looking at a peculiarly 
helpless first-class cruiser lying 
wallowing in the sea. She was German by her paint, and 
her appearance and her flags acknowledged her shame. 

“This isa gold mine,’ said Spink. ‘Day, runupasignal 
and ask if she wants assistance. Oh, don’t I love the 
Germans! I'll sell ’em coal, oh yes, and at twopence a ton, 
too!” 

As the flags showed out, Spink ran on and rounded to, 
head to the wind, under the lee of the big cruiser within 
easy hailing distance. He rang the Swan down to dead 
slow and just kept her going. 

“The old tin pot!” said the lordly Spink; ‘‘and to think 
that they manage things like this! It’s my firm opinion 
that no one but Englishmen should be allowed out of sight 
of land, unless they have an English skipper. Gimme the 
speaking trumpet. Ring down to stop her!” 

And with that he let out a bellow that rolled up to 
windward in the most surprising way. 

“What’s wrong with you?’ he asked, and he was 
promptly answered by one of half a dozen officers on the 
bridge of the cruiser: 

“We are out of coal,” said the ‘‘owner”’ 
English. ‘‘Can you supply us with some?” 

“‘T’m loaded with the very best brand of it, my son,” 
said Spink, ‘‘but I’m takin’ it to Singapore, and I’ve no 
authority to sell it in the Indian Ocean. How do you chaps 
come to be without any? I never had much opinion of any 
of you as seamen, after a long experience of Dutchmen, but 
I did think you had enough savvy to take some coal to sea 
with you.” 

The ‘“‘Dutchman” was obviously annoyed, but he said 
nothing more than that 
one of his officers would 
come on board. 

“Right,” said Spink 
and, though he was 
ready to see them cap- 
size a boat and drowna 
few men, he observed 
that they got a boat 
over the side smartly 
enough in spite of the 
sea. When they ran 
alongside, a lieutenant 
came on board without 
getting as much as a 
splash, and he was met 
by Spink with a smiling 
face. 

“Glad to see you,” 
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“For What, or How Much, 
Will You Tow, and How 


in excellent 


said Spink. ‘‘You did 
that very nicely.” 
“Thank you,” said 


the fair young lieuten- 
ant, whose English was 
not so spick and span as 
his uniform. ‘‘Have 
you coals to sell?” 

‘‘How do you come to 
be without ’em?”’ said 
Spink bluntly. 

“Our coal-ships have 
collisioned with each 
other,” said the German, 
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se 
“Well,” Said the Noble Spink, with 
His Hand at His Heart, “‘I Propose 
to Say Nothing About it Publicly ”’ 


— 
SNS Ss 


Much the Coal Will You Sell?” 


‘‘and accordingly they are both sunk and we have 
not much.” 

Spink turned to Ward and addressed him in rapid 
slang. 

“Hear the trickiness of the galoot, Ward! He’s 
letting on that he has some when his bally bunkers 
are as bare as his sweet face. Pipe his Jills as I 
palaver; do you think he tumbles? Oh, I'll sell ’em 
coal!” 

“Ach,” said the youngster, 

“Sell, eh? To besure,’”’ said Spink. ‘‘Ain’t I the 
whole market in the Arabian Sea? And do you 
think I won’t do a good turn even to a German? 
Oh, no, I’m not that sort, and you can tell your 
skipper that I’ll fill him up right enough.” 

The youngster hastened to impart the good news 
to the helpless cruiser. When he spoke, he told the 
anxious commanding officer that the Englishman 
was a queer chap, but ready to help them, and a 
pleased and happy smile spread itself over the faces 
of all who heard him. They were bound for China 
and had refused to coal at any English coaling station 
out of their new-born sea-pride. Asa matter of fact, 
they had received orders to coal at sea, so that the 
German nation should have an object-lesson as to 
the necessity of coaling stations. 

“But there are too many sea waves—how do you 
say it?—to coal here,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘How 
do you do it, eh?” 

Spink looked at him cheerfully and then winked 
at Day. 

“We've got the bulge,” he said with a heavenly 
smile. ‘‘Oh, here we have the bulge on the whole 
German Empire and no mistake! We'll tow you into 
the lee of Socotra and coal you there, my son. Tell 
your skipper that we’ll do that, and tell him we'll do it at 
a moderate price considering the circumstances.” 

Day and Ward knew their Spink, and were exceedingly 
anxious to learn his extremely moderate terms. 

“You mark me,” said Ward, ‘‘he’ll bankrupt the German 
Empire or I come from Amsterdam myself.” 

The same thought was doubtless in the minds of the 
Germans when they heard that Spink was ready to treat. 
The lieutenant and his captain conversed for some time 
in their own language and presently the young fellow 
turned to Spink. 

“For what, or how much, will you tow, and how much 
the coal will you sell?”’ he asked. 

Spink reflected, and in order to assist his powerful intel- 
lect he scratched his head. But when he spoke it was 
sharply and to the point. : 

“T’ll give you a pluck into calm water for ten thousand 
pounds, and I'll sell you not less than a thousand tons at 
ten pounds a ton.” 

“Ach, Himmel!” said the German, with his mouth open 
and his eyes staring, “‘you do not mean—you are choking, 
sing 

He mistook Spink’s heavenly smile—that smile that 
always overspread that handsome, childlike countenance 
when the Englishman found himself in a position of 
superiority. Now Spink smiled again and shook his head. 

“Tf you mean that I’m joking, my son, you are away off 
it by leagues. Of course, you thought I should ask more. 
I know you did. But I’m not a greedy man and I’d fair 
hate to take advantage of any one, even a German, when 
he is in distress on the high seas. Tell your captain and 
we'll get to work right off.” 

There was a brief interchange of rapid German between 
the German skipper and his lieutenant, and it was obvious 
that the ‘‘owner”’ of the cruiser was in a rage. 

““He’s swearing, I do believe,” said Spink to his mate, 
‘‘and I like to hear it. Oh, but I’ve got him and his 
Empire on the hop and no mistake! Ward, my son, this 
Dutchman is going to refuse to pay my very moderate 
demands. I feel sorry already that I asked so little. I 
hope he will refuse, for then up go my prices.” 

Ward sighed. 

“You are a wonder, sir,”’ 
turned to Spink. 

“My captain says that your price is a very much too high 
one and that he cannot pay so much.” 

“Right, my son,’’said Spink without so much asa quiver 
of the eyelid. ‘‘I ain’t in the coal-selling trade nor am I a 
tugboat, and I can keep my coal and he can keep the 
German Empire’s money. I never did approve of your 
Emperor’s scheme for bulldozin’ China, and I don’t hanker 
to sell him coal to carry it out.” 

The stranger found it tolerably hard to follow Spink’s 
talk, but it was by no means hard to gather his meaning, 
and he was far too young and ingenuous to hide the fact 
that to be left derelict once more was a real prospect of 
terror to him. This Spink spotted, and he said to Ward 
in a rapid aside: 

“This josser could never play poker with you and me, 
Ward, could he? Why am I so generous? I might ask 
more, oh, much more!”’ 

Once again the lieutenant spoke to his commanding 
officer and that autocrat lost his temper. He had learned 


“you will sell, eh?” 


he said, and the lieutenant 
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English in England and he showed Spink what the fulln 
of his heart was and what he knew of English abuse. 

“Good, good, very good indeed,” said Spink, and just as. 
Ward thought he was going to answer an awful broadside | 
he turned to the lieutenant and said: 

“Your captain speaks very good English. I don’t knoy 
when I have heard a foreigner speak it better. Good-by.” 

And he held out his hand in the pleasantest way. T 
poor lieutenant sighed and gasped and took it. 

“You will not sell for less than ten pounds, sir?” 

Spink beamed on him as if he was his dearly-beloved 
brother. . 

“The price is twenty pounds now,” he said amiably, 
“and twenty thousand for towage. But good-by, sir, I 
your captain will not pay and I’m losing time, which is. 
money in all languages except Spanish. I’ve been ver 
glad to make your acquaintance. If you ever come to 
England I shall be glad to see you. I’m Captain H 
Sharpness Spink, of Glo’ster.”’ | 

And he accompanied the lieutenant to the gangway wi 
the most affectionate courtesy. 4 

“Run the ensign up and dip it politely to these po 
chaps, Day,” said Spink as the German went over the side; 
“their skipper has been rude, but I can understand hi 
feelings and he can’t understand that I am acting out 
regard for my country’s interests. Wedon’t want Ge 
in China if we can help 
it, and though I was 
bound to try and deal 
with him onaccount of 
my owners, I’m glad it 
has fallen through.” 

But Spink knew well 
enough it had not 
fallen through, and 
when he dipped his 
ensign and rang the 
Swan “full speed 
ahead’”’ he was quite 
aware that the busi- 
ness had only begun. 
Nevertheless, he was a 
mile off and was going 
at nine knots an hour 
before the German 
made a sign. Then 
she made another 
signal: ‘“‘I want to 
communicate with 
you.” And Spink 
turned to the two 
mates and smiled once 
more. 

‘“When it comes to 
business, I’m a real 
cultivated daisy,” 
said Spink. He 
brought the Swan 
round again in a circle 
and headed her for the German. He showed them how he 
could handle a steamer, and, as he said, he put the fear of 
Heaven into their hearts by making them think he was 
going to run her down. But, just as they began to yell at 
him furiously, he went full speed astern, came round with 
his propeller and his helm working together and ‘OPE 
her dead and broadside on within fifty feet. 

“How’s that for high?” asked Spink. ‘‘I’m the boy to. 
handle a boat. 

“‘Well, what do you want to communicate this tine | 
sir?’’ he asked, still with the greatest politeness. ‘‘For 
if you have only brought me back here to swear I want you 
to know that I shall answer you this time, and no fatal error. 
You ain’t to think because I said nothing just now that I 
can’t use my mother tongue to advantage. Come to bua 
ness. What are you after, sir?” 

“T think you had better come on board and then we a 
talk,’’ said the German, who was a very big and typical 
clean-shaved North German with a complexion like ena 
maid’s and the voice of a bull. : 

“Thank you, but after the way you have abused me 
decline to do anything of the sort,’ said Spink. “If y 
want tosee me, I request that you will be so good as to co 
on board this vessel thoroughly prepared to make me a 
ample apology for the use of language to which I am quite 
unaccustomed.” To this he added in lower tones: ‘‘Except — 
from my two officers that can lick me.” 5 

The situation was anything but pleasant for the German — 
and he squirmed visibly. He spoke to some of his omiers 
who were divided in opinion. 

‘*Some of them are telling him to tell me to go to blazes, | 
and others are wiser and are suggesting that he should cave ~ 
in,” said Spink joyously. ‘‘I know these Germans, and now 
I’m gettin’ even for all the things that an Englishman hi a 
against their beastly country. And I don’t forget the way 
I was once treated in Bremen— I don’t forget by an 
means. This is a joyful day to me.’ 

It was even more joyful presently when the Germ 
intimated that he would come on board. 


Say 
as 
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“T ain’t in the Coal-Selling Trade " 
Nor am I a Tugboat”’ i 


“This is score number two,’’ said Spink. 

He went down on the main-deck, and in five minutes the 

German skipper came on board accompanied by the lieu- 

tenant who had been the first visitor. 

_ “Tam very happy to receive you on board my ship,” 

said Spink as he held out his hand, ‘‘and I regret very much 
to see so fine a vessel as yours lookin’ so paralyzed and 

helpless. It must be a very humiliatin’ situation for you.” 

“Well,” said the German with an air of cheerfulness that 
Spink greatly admired—‘“‘ Well, I would rather it was you 

me, I own that.” 

_ His English was much better than Spink’s own and his 

‘accent was quite perfect. 

_ “Why, you talk English like an Englishman,” said Spink. 

“Have you ever lived there?” 

_ He had lived there and his mother had been an English- 

woman. 

“Oh,” said Spink, ‘‘you don’t say so? That’s very re- 
markable. My name is Captain Harry Sharpness Spink, 
of Glo’ster. Do you know Glo’ster by any chance?” 

“Tm sorry to say I don’t,” said’ the German. 

“T don’t know whether I am sorry or not that you don’t,”’ 
said Spink thoughtfully. ‘‘If you’d known it or Sharpness 
Tshould have felt bound to allow you a decent discount.” 
_ He led the way into the Swan’s cabin. 

_ “You want coal and I’ve got it to sell,”’ said Spink, ‘‘and 
in this matter I want you to know that I’m a thorough 
gentleman and wouldn’t take advantage of a brother sea- 

man for the world, even if he swore at me as you did.” 

“T apologize, Captain Spink,”’ said the German, who was 

delighted to see some prospect of his 
being reasonable, after all. ‘I must 

_ apologize a 

Spink interrupted him. 

_ “We'll speak of the apology later, 
if you don’t mind,” he said; ‘I’ve got 
an idea about that, too. But I want 
you to understand that if I open my 
mouth very wide in the matter of 
prices I feel that I am not dealing 
with you but with the German Empire. 
And, to put it quite straight, though 

I like you, I can’t abide the German 
Empire and never could. 

“Oh, I don’t say it’s your fault,” 

_ went on Spink, “but that’s the truth, 

and it clears the ground before us. 

_ Whatever I make you pay for coal 
and towage, I want you clearly to 
understand that any squeezin’I do is 
because I have a down on your 
Empire and on the way it is inter- 
fering in matters that it doesn’t under- 

‘stand and never will so long as it has 

_ anose on its face, so to speak. I refer 

especially to China. I don’t approve 

_ of the way you are carryin’ on there, 

and it goes against my grain asa sea- 

; farin’ man and a man from Glo’ster to 

help you on your way out there. For, 

| if ’'m not mistaken, you are goin’ 

_ there now if I give you any coal. I 

_ pause for a reply.” 

| “Yes, we are bound for China,” said 


the German captain dryly. 
“Nobody in England approves,’ 
_ said Spinkseverely. ‘‘Dothey, Ward?” 
_ “‘T guess not,” grunted Ward. ‘‘Certainly they don’t.” 

“They don’t,” said Spink, ‘‘and they hold the general 
_ Opinion that you and your Empire will some day have to be 
_ spoke to very severely, though they are loth to do it, as it 
might cause a row. I hope you understand now how I 
stand in this matter.” 
| _ “T understand,” said the amazed German. 
_ didn’t. 
| _ “And you see the fix I’m in?” asked Spink anxiously. 

_ “Tean’t say I do,” replied the naval captain. 

“Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face,” said Spink 
contemptuously. ‘‘On the one hand, I want to do the 
| proper thing to a brother seaman in distress, though to me 
_itseems mighty clumsy management for a seaman to have 
-gotinto sucha hole. And on the other hand, as a patriotic 

Englishman, I don’t approve of helpin’ a German vessel 
to go out to the East and collar something else from a help- 
less country like China, especially as we might want it 
ourselves by-and-by. Now do you see?” 
“TI see, sir.” 
_ “Then we can get to business with a clear program 
before us,” said Spink. ‘Have I explained it clearly to 
him, Ward?” 
_ Ward had got over his very unnatural fit of silence and 
Was burning to speak. : 
_ “Tm glad you think of asking my opinion at last,’ he 
grunted; ‘‘and as you’ve asked for it you shall have it 
Straight. I think you are wastin’ a lot of valuable time in 
useless jaw with these Dutchmen. Why not name your 
rice and have done with it?”’ 
Spink turned to the German captain with a very red face. 


But he 


“Tlapologize for this officer of mine, who has no manners,” 
he said sadly. “I’m greatly humiliated by his conduct — 
as much as you must be by havin’ no coal and bein’ as silly 
lookin’ as a winged duck ina pond. What would you do to 
any officer of yours that was as insolent as mine?” 

The naval officer declined to say what he would do in 
like circumstances, but if the way he looked at Ward was 
any criterion of his conduct, the insubordinate officer was 
likely to have a very bad time. But Ward only laughed. 
Spink explained that he was a very unfortunate man with 
a very unfortunate disposition. 

“It’s very horrid,”’ said Spink, ‘‘but I have to ship officers 
that I can’t control, because, if I can lick them, I do, and 
then they pull me up for assault, and I pay most of my 
money away in finesandI getabadname. Oh, I’ma very 
unfortunate man!” 

“You'd be all right if you had less jaw,”’ said Ward, “‘and 
I sha’n’t stay here any longer. If you want me you can 
call me.” 

He went to his berth and lay down, and in a minute was 
fast asleep. 

‘“‘Now we can do business,” said Spink with a sigh. 
“But you see the position lamin. I want twenty thou- 
sand pounds to tow you into the lee of Socotra and I will 
sell you a thousand tons of coal at twenty pounds a ton. 
That will make forty thousand pounds altogether, and it’s 
dirt cheap.” 

The Germans both gasped. , 

“But you said exactly half the money before,” urged the 
poor and helpless captain of the German cruiser. 


Then He Shook Hands with the Captain at Least Ten Times 


“T know I did,” said Spink, ‘‘but that was before you 
swore at me. I have to put up with it from my swabs of 
mates on account of my unfortunate disposition, but that 
very fact makes me all the more determined not to stand it 
from any one else. I’m sure you can understand that.” 

“But I really cannot bind my Government to pay,” 
urged the naval captain. 

“That is nonsense and you know it,” said Spink. ‘“‘And 
if it ain’t worth forty thousand pounds to save you from 
floatin’ about the Indian Ocean an object of derision to 
every sailor-man, you can’t have the natural feelin’s of one. 
And, speakin’ of that, I wish you’d tell me, when we get 
through this business, what you Germans want with a fleet 
atall. If I was our Chief Foreign Officer I should take it 
away from you. However, that’s by the way. Do you 
agree to my terms or don’t you? I have an important 
engagement at Singapore and I shall be late. And you’re 
driftin’ nor’east like billy-oh, and will go ashore at last 
somewhere about the benighted coast of Oman.” 

“It looks as if I had no choice,”’ said the German skipper. 

“T’m glad you see it,” said Spink; “‘for if you don’t agree 
inside of five minutes I shall double it.” 

“Very well,”’ sighed the German captain. 
draw up the paper which I am to sign?”’ 

“T’d rather have it all in your hand of write,” said Spink. 
“And, as it means a deal of money in a way, I’d like all 
your officers to put their fists to it, so that, if you come to 
grief before you get where you are goin’, your Emperor 
won't be able to say that I’ve forged your signature.”’ 

This was agreed to and then Spink looked at his friend 
the enemy. 


“Will you 
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“There was another thing,”’ he said, “‘but, as I like you 
now, though you are a Dutchman, I think I’ll let you off it. 
When you swore at me off of your bridge, I said you should 
apologize to me off of it before I’d sell you as much as a 
London landlady’s scuttle of coal. However, I’ll let you 
off that. I’m glad to be the means of gettin’ you out of a 
difficulty. I often think you foreigners must feel glad 
that there are so many English ships spread about every- 
where. You must feel very much safer.” 

The German did not deny it and Spink’s heart warmed 
even to poor, miserable ‘‘Dutchmen”’ sailing on the seas 
that they knew nothing about. They went on deck and 
Spink introduced Day to the Germans. 

“He can lick me, too,” said Spink in a whisper, “but I 
don’t mind that so much, as he was brought up to the prize- 
ring. And, after all, that other one is three stone heavier 
than I am, so it ain’t to be expected that I should be able 
to down him. But now about towin’ you into some sweet, 
calm spot where I can sell you coal cheap. If you haven’t 
a good steel hawser I have.” 

But the sea was by no means less than it had been, and 
towing even with a steel hawser in any sea is only one way 
of breeding trouble. The German captain, though he was 
a ‘“‘Dutchman,”’ knew this and said so. 

Spink snorted. 

“What kind of a sailor do you take me for?” he asked. 
“T’ve towed broke-down ‘Dutchmen’ all over the world, so 
to speak, and I don’t propose to tow a big clumsy cruiser 
with packthread. Just you let a yell out of you to your 
officers to send a good lanyard rope to me and then I'll 
send them my bally steel hawser and 
I'll haul your cable on board of the 
Swan and shackle it on to mine. 
Then we'll be all hunky and I’ll tow 
you to Kiaochow if you like.” 

And that is what they did, and 
while they were doing it Spink spoke 
his mind as freely as if he were in 
Barry Docks exchanging compli- 
ments with any high authority. 

“Tell those soldiers of yours,” he 
said at last when his language failed, 
“that they are trying to hang me up 
short. They want to pull my wind- 
lass out of the decks and take it 
aboard of them. I want a hun- 
dred fathom at least, and I’ll have 
itey 

So presently he got his way, and, 
with his own cable brought aft and 
shackled to the cruiser’s, while the 
engines were just turning ahead to 
keep the bight of the cable clear of 
the Swan’s propeller, he started for 
the lee of Socotra. 

“Now that we’re all hunky and 
right and tight, I think I’ll go on 
board that tub of yours and get 
those papers signed all regular,” 
remarked Spink happily. 

When they boarded the cruiser 
Day rang up the Swan’s engines and 
she went ahead easily. The pace 
was slow, but the cruiser had fine 
lines and towed as easily as a loaded 
merchant steamer of half her ton- 
nage. Spink was very much pleased 
with everything and did his best to be agreeable to the 
German officers when he was introduced to them by their 
“owner.” : 

“Tm glad to make your acquaintance, gentlemen, 
though I wish it had been in circumstances less humiliatin’ 
to you. Were those colliers of your Germans, too?’’ 

They said they were and Spink shook his head and said 
that hethoughtso. Thecrewsof both colliers were on board. 

“They must be just objects of derision even to your 
men,’’ said Spink as he shook his head again. ‘‘I wish I 
knew why any continental nation goes to sea. But of 
course there are things that no one can understand. It 
always was so and always will be.” 

When the documents that transferred forty thousand 
pounds from the poor German Empire to Spink had been 
signed and stowed away in Spink’s pocket, he said he was 
peekish, and was induced to have an early lunch with them. 
They enjoyed it very much, for he told them all about 
Glo’ster and his unfortunate nature and his relations with 
Day and Ward. He also related some troubles with Spain, 
and gave them to understand that the English Foreign 
Office had the greatest trust in his discernment. 

“And my name is Captain Harry Sharpness Spink, of 
Glo’ster, and Glo’ster is the English county where the 
best men come from,” said Spink joyfully. ‘‘I should like 
to meet some of you chaps in Glo’ster where they know 
and love me. If they saw you with me they would be civil, 
for when I go about with any one, even if he is a German, 
it is a certificate of his character, though I say it that 
shouldn’t.”’ 

(Coneluded on Page 30) 
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packers’ system of distributing dressed 

meats which demand at least passing 
attention. In the first paper of this series 1 
showed, in detail, how the development of 
the modern refrigerator car completely revo- 
lutionized the meat business of the world. In ac- 
complishing this wonderful transformation of food 
conditions, the refrigerator car had a powerful and 
indispensable ally in the form of the packers’ “‘branch 
houses,” or distributing agencies, containing a reserve 
of fresh meats in the best of refrigeration, awaiting the 
call of the local retailers. 

Not only does the branch house relieve the local 
butcher of the burden of providing extensive refrigera- 
tion facilities of his own, but it also allows him to carry 
a smaller stock than he would otherwise be able to carry 
without danger of disappointment to his customers. 
Quite as important as either of these considerations 
is the fact that the local ‘‘branch”’ keeps at the de- 
mand of the retailers a supply of choice cuts, ripened 
to just the right point. At call, the retailer is able to 
go out and get for his most select and discriminating 
customers the best cuts in the best of condition. 

No feature of the packing and dressed-meat business 
is more important than these branch houses—none 
more important to the public as well as to the packer. 
Neither expense nor attention to minutest detail is 
spared to make them models of what meat-houses 
should be, perfectly adapted to the purpose which they 
serve. They are built of the best materials that money 
can buy, and they are built on the best lines that in- 
genuity and experienced skill can contrive to secure 
perfect refrigeration and absolute cleanliness. In the 
up-to-date branch house building materials that are 
practically imperishable and impervious to outside in- 
fluence are employed wherever possible. The floors 
are of cement. Storage and cooling rooms are lined with 
glazed tile, spotlessly white and smooth as glass. Nota 
cranny or crevice is left in which dust might gather or a 
germ hide from the frequent cleansings. All in all, they 
are as near dirt-proof, taint-proof and germ-proof as a 
building can be made. 

These branch houses complete the packer’s chain that 
takes the animal from farm or range, converts it into meat 
and sets it down at the retail meat merchant’s door. We 
would hear less criticism of the packers if consumers could 
follow a steer from pen to slaughter-house; see it converted 
into “‘quarters” and ‘‘cuts” and hung in the cooler, trans- 
ferred thence to a clean, cold car; transported under ice to 
the farthest part of the country, and finally deposited in 
the branch house. That would bring home to the con- 
sumer, as nothing else can, the fact that no part of the peo- 
ple’s food supply receives more careful handling than does 
the meat that comes from the large packing-houses. In the 
absence of such a comprehensive inspection it would be a 
distinct benefit to the packers if the general public would 
take pains to visit and scrutinize the branch houses. They 
are always open to visitors. If there is a branch house 
of Armour & Co. in your vicinity, you are cordially invited 
to see for yourself just how the hated packer takes care 
of your meat supply. 

The number of these branch houses maintained by the 
packers is very great. Armour & Co. have about three 
hundred of them in the United States alone. From the 
vast number of requests received from many sections of the 
country, asking for the installation of branch houses, it 
is very clear that these branches are looked upon by the 
people as being of great benefit to both the retailer and the 
consumer. Our aim is to protect the retailer and assist 
him in building up a secure and permanent trade. 


I pack are two or three features in the 


A Help to the Small Butcher 


N ADDITION to the branch houses, we have, in many 
sections of the country, established smokehouses. 
Pickled hams, etc., are sent green to these points and 
are there smoked under our own supervision, after which 
they are sent to the branch house. This enables the 
dealer to get freshly-smoked meats. 

One part of the system by which the packer distributes 
fresh meats to the people, through the local dealers, has 
been subjected to much criticism—and most unjustly, too. 
I refer to the ‘‘route car” by which meat is distributed to 
those towns not large enough to maintain a branch house 
or a distributing agency, or even to enable the retailer to 
order his meats in carload lots. 

The accusation is that these cars are used to ‘‘peddle”’ 
meats and thus hurt the business of the local butchers. 


Editor’s Note— This is the second and concluding part of Mr. 
Armour's article, The Packers and the People. 
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Every Animal is Carefully Inspected 


It is not true that this is a peddling proposition. These cars 
are certainly of great advantage and benefit to the local 
butchers as well as the consumers, and were brought into 
existence to meet the present requirements of the commu- 
nity at large, and are not fairly to be considered as an ad- 
vantage to the packers so much as an advantage to the 
people. Ifthe community were sufficiently large, carload 
lots could be shipped to these various points to much 
greater advantage to the packer and at a considerably less 
expense. But the demand in the small place is as urgent 
as it is limited; the retailers and the consumers there must 
have fresh meats, but they cannot take them in large 
shipments; therefore the route car is indispensable to the 
people of the smalltowns. It is far more expensive to ship 
in this way than to ship by the full carload. Every time 
one of these cars is cut out of a train and put on a siding 
the packer must pay from three to five dollars in addition 
to all the other transportation charges—and a car makes 
many such stops in the course of covering the route of 
small towns. 


The Advantages of the Route Car 


4 ee question might be asked: Why not ship by local 
freight? Because meat would not arrive in good con- 
dition. Another reason for not shipping by local freight 
is that no dependence can be placed upon the arrival of 
meat thus shipped at a certain destination at any specific 
time. In short, this way is too slow and too unreliable 
for the transportation of fresh meats and meat products. 

The car-route salesman visits all the towns along his 
route and takes orders for shipments to be made on a 
specific day, stipulating that the car shall arrive at each 
place at a certain day and hour—to be met by the wagons 
of the retailers of that town. This method of delivery is 
carried out regularly once or twice each week, as occasion 
demands, insuring the consumer the delivery of his meats 
in the very best condition. We do not sell to consumers, 
but reach them through the meat dealers in the various 
towns, and our method of putting the meats in their hands 
enables them to get a fresh supply at very short notice, 
which could not be done without the route car. 

Showing the practical working of this method of dis- 
tribution let me relate an instance: Mr. Boyd, formerly 
one of our branch-house managers at St. Louis, Missouri, is 
now extensively engaged in the retail meat business at 
Adrian, Michigan. From his wide experience,in the 
branch-house meat business, he certainly knows whether 
it is now to his advantage, as a retail butcher, to secure his 
meats from these route cars. Mr. Boyd is now getting 
the bulk of his beef products from the route car running 
through his town, although he does, occasionally, go to the 
local butcher or slaughterer for some of his meats—but 
this only when he finds what he considers a “‘ bargain.” 
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the general public, the meat-eating public, it 
ought to appeal as one of the most important 
features of any and all business in the whole 


This Government inspection alone, if there were r 0 
other business or economic reasons, would be an all- 
sufficient reason for the existence of the packing and 


if understood, make the general public a partisans 
porter of the large packers. | 
Strangely enough, in view of its vital importance, | 
this Government inspection has been the subject of 
almost endless misrepresentation—of ignorantly or 
maliciously false statements. The public has been tol 
that meat animals and carcasses condemned as dis 
eased are afterward secretly made use of by the packe 
and sold to the public for food in the form of bo 
dressed meats and canned meats. Right here I desi 
to brand such statements as absolutely false as app 
to the business of Armour & Co. I believe they 2 
equally false as to all establishments in this country | 
that are classed as packing-houses. I repeat: I | 
_/ Armour & Co.’s business not one atom of any condemned 
V animal or carcass finds its way, directly or indir 
from any source, into any food product or food ingredient, 
Every meat animal and every carcass slaughtered in 
the Union Stock Yards, or in the stock yards at any 
of the markets of the United States, is carefully in- 
spected by the United States Government. This in- 
spection is supplemented, in practically all cases, by 
State or city inspection, or both. The live ani 
are inspected on the hoof and again when slaugh 4 
The inspection by the United States Government is 
not compulsory on the packers in the strict legal sense 
of the term; it is more binding than if it were compulsory. 
It is business. Attemipt to evade it would be, from the 
purely commercial viewpoint, suicidal. No packer can me | 
interstate or export business without Government inspect 
Self-interest forces him to make use of it. Self-interest 
likewise demands that he shall not receive meats or by- 
products from any small packer, either for export or other 
use, unless that small packer’s plant is also “‘official’””— 
that is, under United States Government inspectio 
This inspection is carried on under the direction of ed 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of A 
culture. The packer has nothing to say about the em- 
ployment of the inspectors. They are assigned by the 
United States Government. The Government likewise is 
judge of their qualifications. It requires of them, fi 
that they shall have taken a full three-year course 
veterinary science —as long a course as most States req 
for the admission of physicians and surgeons to prac 
Then these educated veterinaries are selected by 
civil-service examination. 
Every meat animal that comes to the stock yards 
first inspected on the hoof, as stated, by representativ 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. All that show signs 
of disease are segregated and tagged as rejected by the 
United States Government inspectors. At regular inter- 
vals they are slaughtered (in Chicago under direction of tl 
State officers) and consigned to other than food uses. 


How the Consumer is Insured 


LL carcasses—cattle, calves, sheep, hogs—are } 
rigidly inspected after slaughter. The votertal 
organs affected by the various diseases to which meat 
animals are subject are examined. On the slightest 
of disease the carcass is rejected and so marked that it 
cannot escape observation. From the moment it is 1% 
jected, that carcass is in the custody of the United Si 
Government agents and is by them personally followed | 
the rendering tank. It is hacked into small pieces, thrown 
into the tank and emerges only as grease or f 
material. This tankage product is in such form “— 
could not by any possibility be renovated to become a ft 
product even if any packer were dishonest ‘npertian 
attempt that. And if it were possible to evade inspectic 
and use condemned carcasses or product from an * 
official’’ packing-house, self-interest would again prev 
it, because the packer would subject himself to speedy 
tection and exposure (if not endless blackmail) by the hu~- 
dreds of employees who would be cognizant of his trick 
This Government inspection thus becomes an import 
adjunct of the packer’s business from two viewpol 
It puts the stamp of legitimacy and honesty upon 
packer’ s product and so is to him a necessity. Tothep 
lie it is an insurance against the sale of diseased mea 
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with a dose of something strong and painless. 


able malady known as 


ection of that seemingly 
" 


s 


HE wife of a famous 
multi-millionaire lay 

dying in Chicago—her 
complaint the rare and incur- 


_ Addison’s disease, which is an 


useless organ, the “‘suprarenal 
capsule.” Half a dozen phy- 
sicians of the highest reputa- 
tion were at her bedside, and 
all of them declared her case 
absolutely hopeless. She 
could not live, they agreed, 
more than six months at the 
utmost. It would have been 
a mercy to put her out of her 
_misery—though nobody sug- 
gested such a thing, ideas on 
that subject being less 
advanced than now. 

I was a young fellow in 
_ those days, and, being sum- 
_ moned in a sort of accidental 
way, I ventured the opinion 
that the patient was suffering 
from nothing worse than a 
disorderedliver. My temerity 
provoked frowns of rebuke, 
but proof that I was correct 
may be found in the circum- 
stance that, though the inci- 
dent to which I refer occurred 
eighteen years ago, the lady is 
still alive, and was married in 
New Yorkafew weeksago, one 
month after the death of her 
-multi-millionaire husband. 

I tell this story because it 

serves to illustrate the fact 
that people ‘‘incurably”’ ill 
do sometimes recover. Med- 
ical science at the present time is getting away from the 
‘ old idea that certain conditions of the body are beyond 
possibility of cure. Under the newer dispensation, it 
_ declares that there is always a chance of recovery, and the 
traditional “hopeless invalid” is not properly to be con- 
sidered as existing any longer. Hence the absurdity of 
Suggesting that it should be made Jawful for one or more 
physicians to pronounce and carry out a death sentence 
upon a patient as a measure of mercy. 
_ Not long ago I was treating a man who was slowly 
_ dying on his feet, as one might say, from ‘“‘blood change” — 
_that is to say, from what would be called, in medical par- 
lance, malignant anemia. He became so weak that he 
could not even take a drink of water without help, and one 
day, when he was leaving my office, my assistant said to 
me: “That’s the last of Kelly. We’ll never see him 
again.” Sure enough, he failed to turn up the next week, 
_and we concluded that he was dead. 
__ Nevertheless, as subsequently appeared, Kelly was very 
_ far from being dead. What he did, after being dismissed 
for the last time, was to go home and to bed. He threw 
away his medicines, and his ‘“‘old woman”’ fed him regu- 
larly with tea and broth. From that time on he got steadily 
_better, and when wesaw him again he had entirely recovered. 
You see, Nature knew a great deal more than we did about 
the case. 

Now, suppose that I had done the merciful thing, 
and had put this particular sufferer out of his misery 
i It would 

have been rather unfortunate for Kelly, on the whole, 
would it not? 
r When I was a youngster and a student of medicine we 
_wWere taught that certain conditions of disease or injury 
"were to be regarded as necessarily beyond hope of cure. 
pig a person had the gout, he must always continue to 
be a sufferer. If he had clubfoot, or was deformed in 
_ any other way, there was nothing to be done about it. It 
_is different now; we are constantly curing the incurable— 
or, more accurately speaking, Nature accomplishes the 
cures, with a little help from us. 
: | A year ago I paid a visit to the famous resort called 
_ Aix Jes Bains. On reaching there I noticed that quite a 
. umber of the cars on the train were full of cots, provided 
or sick people who were constantly arriving. An official 
charge showed me a wonderful hot spring, which was 
pposed to have virtues almost miraculous. 
“These people who come here are mostly incurables, I 
Suppose,”’ said I. 
_ “Mostly so,” he replied, ‘‘but we cure them just the same. 
ey all get well.”’ 
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How Nature Often Cures When Doctors All Despair 


By Dr. JOHN V. SHOEMAKER 


President of the Faculty of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 
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physicians nowadays do not 
any longer carry death war- 
rants in their pockets, and 
distribute them in this fashion. 
We know that we may easily 
bemistaken. Besides, we have 
discovered means whereby a 


Rough-on-Rats is Painful, Yet it Will Help Her to Forget 


Indeed, my own observation bore out his statement. 
Invalids who had not stood on their feet for years—many 
of whom were screaming with pain when first landed in the 
place—were walking about. 

What didit? Thespring water? I daresay it hassome 
medicinal value. But the main thing was change of scene 
and climate, and the mental impression produced thereby. 
Have we not read that in ancient times “‘incurables’”’ were 
cured in large numbers by visiting the oracles and asking 
for help? In that case there was no question of baths, or 
of drinking medicinal waters; the beneficial effects were 
attributable to change of air and surroundings. 

It used to be a common thing for a doctor to tell a patient 
that he had just about so many months to live. But 


Euthanasia 


By William Wallace Whitelock 


Father’s got conniption fits, 
Put him out of pain; 
Mother’s almost lost her wits 
From the fearful strain. 
Doctor, can you hesitate? 
Strychnine’s yonder on the plate. 


Baby’s yelling with his teeth, 
Poor, dear, little creature! 
One above and one beneath, 
Twisting every feature. 
When his mouth he opens wide, 
Give to him the cyanide. 


Fanny’s had an awful blow, 
Her engagement’s broken ; 
Can you see her suffer so? 
Not a word she’s spoken. 
Rough-on-rats is painful, yet 
It will help her to forget. 


Uncle Thomas has the gout, 
Feet and legs are swelling ; 
Cannot sleep or move about — 
Hark! You hear him yelling? 
We, his heirs, have all agreed 
From his pain he must be freed. 


good many physical afflictions 
formerly deemed _ hopeless 
may be cured. Even the de- 
formed are not beyond reach 
of help. We can take a child 
with a crooked backbone and 
straightenit. If itis a case of 
clubfoot, wecan do away with 
the malformation. Cancer is 


generally regarded to-day as 
| an incurable malady; yet we 
i do cure it in its early stages, 
tl and can often arrest it and 


hold it in abeyance for an 
indefinite period after it has 
attacked vital parts of the 
body. 

I knew a man, sick with 
diabetes, who had been con- 
demned to death by the 
doctors. They said that he 
could not possibly live three 
months. Nevertheless, he 
survived for thirty years. 
Many “‘incurable’”’ consump- 
tives of my former acquaint- 
ance are to-day perfectly well. 
In one such case, where the 
patient recovered his health 
entirely, but died eventually of 
another disease, I made a post- 
mortem examination, and 
found that both of his lungs 
were literally a mass of seams 
and scars from apex to base. 
They looked as if they had been sewn up and stitched to- 
gether in every direction. It was, indeed, an admirable 
example of Nature’s handiwork: she had done the mend- 
ing for herself, after the man had been given up. 

Another case I remember—that of a young fellow of my 
acquaintance who was frightfully afflicted with tuberculosis 
of the joints. Speaking of him, the famous Doctor Pancoast 
said tome: ‘‘Poor W. ! Next week he’ll be dead.” A 
few days later I saw his cot in the hospital vacant, and took 
it for granted that he was gone—a mistake which I did not 
discover until twenty years later, when I received a tele- 
gram from him. He had gone out to New Mexico, aban- 
doned medicines, forsworn doctors, and led an outdoor 
life. When I next saw him he was one of the sturdiest 
specimens of humanity that I have ever set eyes upon. 

In considering this question of hopelessness, where con- 
ditions of the body are concerned, we ought to realize that 
people sometimes are literally brought back from the 
grave. There is a well-known bishop of the Church of 
England, now residing in London, who, when he was a boy, 
was not only pronounced dead by the attending physicians, 
but actually laid out for burial. He might have been 
buried had it not been for his nurse, who, coming into the 
room to take a last look at the child, saw his fingers move. 

It is a very curious and interesting fact that medical 
science to-day is not acquainted with any satisfactory 
test of death. The heart may come to a stop, seemingly; 
there may be no pulse and no perceptible breathing; the 
body may even grow cold—and yet the proof that life has 
departed is not complete beyond possibility of mistake. 

Respiration may be so feeble that even a mirror held to 
the lips shows no sign. The hand held in front of a candle- 
flame may exhibit no pinkness between the fingers, and 
the membrane that covers the eye (which is the part of the 
body most sensitive to touch) may afford no indication. 
Yet the person seemingly dead may, notwithstanding all 
these negative symptoms, be brought to life again. 

The moral of all of this is that it is never too late to hope. 
Certainly, so long as life lingers in the body there is pos- 
sibility of recovery. Hence, however we might be tempted 
in certain instances and for the sake of mercy to put an end 
to the pains of unhappy sufferers, by means of chloroform 
or some other drug, it would scarcely be wise for us to adopt 
so tremendous a responsibility. 

Meanwhile, if I were asked to define the wisest policy for 
the every-day person who wishes to keep well and to avoid 
dying, I would say: Stay away from the doctors as long as 
you can; use medicines only when they are really necessary, 
and, above all, when attacked by any bodily affliction, give 
Nature every possible chance to assist in a cure. 
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were tilted back in armchairs behind the desk look- 
ing above their cigars at young Patrick Sarsfield 
intent on his second piece of pie. 

“‘Jist see the moind uv him,” said Flaherty admiringly ; 
“nuts his whole sowl in what he’s doin’. I dinnaw shud 
I lave him have so much pie; Kathleen’ll be sthoppin’ me 
whin she comes back. But sure, he was that shmart lasht 
mont’ gittin’ me out uv me throubles wid thim wimmen 
that I’ve not the harrut to deny him annyt’ing.” 

*“‘He’ll be a great help to you in the ward one of these 
days,’’ said Osborne, striking a match. ‘I suppose the 
women haven’t been in at all?” 

“Mrs. Callahan and Mrs. Cahill sthay away, but Miss 
O’Brian does be dhroppin’ in fur to tell me what a foine bye 
Pathrick is, and fur to show her engagement ring. Ah, 
she’s the grand woman,”’ Flaherty finished, half-regretfully. 


Pi rere titted and Osborne had just finished dinner and 


‘‘She is,” agreed Osborne; ‘‘and handsome.” 
‘‘Handsomer since she’s engaged to be married,”’ said 
Flaherty, as Patrick Sarsfield strolled up tothem. ‘‘ Robert 


Immit, I dinnaw did you ever notice the differ between a 
woman that’s engaged, or betther sthill married, and wan 
that’snot? There’sallthe differinthe worruld. Thim that 
has a man behint thim hold their heads high, as if to say: 
“There’s wan believes in me; t’inks I’m the grandest 
woman there is and so J’ll take nawt’in’ off no wan.’” 
“Yes, I’ve noticed it,”’ said Osborne. ‘‘Seems to give 
them real assurance, as if they’d only been trying to have it 
before. We men are of some use in the world, after all.” 
“And don’t they put on airs to the woman ain’t got a 
man!” contributed Patrick. ‘‘I was havin’ a talk wid Miss 
O’Brian this marnin’ whin Mary Jane Dyle—Dennis’ 
sisther, you know, Misther Robert—wint by wid a p’lice- 
man. Says Miss O’Brian: ‘Ah, poor Mary Jane, she'd 
like to git him, and Hivin knows I wish her luck, but she’ll 
niver have ut, and I dinnaw does it plaze the men to be run 
afther that harrud. They loike to doalittle bit uv the chas- 
in’ thimsilves.’’’ Osborne smiled into the sage little face. 
“Ts she forgetting to be sufficiently grateful to you for 
what you did for her, Patrick?” he asked acutely. 
Patrick blushed a little. Before he could reply the door 
of the restaurant opened, and the three turned their heads 
to see who the late comers could be. Dennis Doyle, a stout, 
dark little man, entered, followed by Mrs. Callahan and 
Mrs. Cahill. None of the three looked at Flaherty, though 
soft little Mrs. Callahan sidled by lingeringly as though she 
would lift her eyelids at the least encouragement. Mrs. 
Cahill strode last, flinging back her scrawny fur boa with 
an air of scornful languor. Plump Dennis pulled out chairs 


for them at a distant table, snapped his fingers to a waitress, 
and ordered tea and muffins. Flaherty closed his relaxed 
jaws, and turned his back on the three. © 

‘‘See that, now,” he whispered to Osborne; ‘‘comin’ in, 
the two uv thim, to show me that they kin have a man to 
take thim round if they want ut.” 

“Unele Dan, will you niver larrun annyt’in’ about 
women?” asked Patrick Sarsfield patiently. ‘‘That ain’t 
why they’re here.”’ 

“Why not, thin, me young incyclopadia?” asked 
Flaherty elaborately. 

“Sure, don’t you see ’tis Dinnis Dyle wid thim?”’ asked 
Patrick. ‘‘They’ve come in to show me they’ve tuk him 
away from Miss O’Brian.” 

Flaherty’s glance referred the matter to Osborne. 

“That’s it,’’ agreed Osborne. 

“Well, I'll not be able to wait fur you to-night, Uncle 
Dan,” said Patrick sadly. ‘“‘If you’d jist say to Mrs. 
Flynn I’m off on a matther uy business and will be in be 
plinty uv toime to have all the slape I nade.” 

He put on his coat and cap, and the next moment 
the door of the restaurant closed sharply after him. 

“Well,” said Flaherty; ‘‘I suppose, Robert Immit, 
I’d ought to whale him fur not confidin’ his plans in 
me, but, upon me worrud, whin a boy has sich a janius 
as that wan fur managin’, J dinnaw that I ought to 
moind his disregardin’ me so completely.”’ 

“Tt’s not that,” said Osborne, smiling as he watched 
the devoted attention with which Mrs. Callahan and 
Mrs. Cahill treated Dennis Doyle. ‘“‘He simply won’t 
ask for help till he needs it. You’ve done well for 
yourself with that boy, Flaherty.” 

Meanwhile, young Patrick Sarsfield was beating 
up the street against a driving wind in the direc- 
tion of the settlement where Miss O’Brian was 
housemaid. Shown to her room, he found her in her 
substantial rocking-chair bravely humming a tune as 
she sewed. 

Patrick was quick to notice that she was not en- 
gaged with her trousseau, but was mending the torn 
binding of a skirt. He also felt, without being able to 
express it, that her pleasant, self-confident manner 
was somewhat altered. 

‘OTis as if all the harrut had gone out uv her,’’ he 
thought. 

“Well, Sarsfield, avic, and how goes ut?” she asked. 

“All right. 2 

He dragged the toe of his boot across the carpet 
and looked at her questioningly. For a moment it 
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seemed as if she were not going to give him an ee | 
Then she dropped her sewing and said half-defiantly : 

“We 11? ” 

**Well—ah ——”’ stumbled Patrick. 

““What do you know, Pathrick?”’ she asked, drawing he | 
chair a little nearer his. 

He related the scenein the restaurant. Shesigheda little 
bitterly, and then she looked at him and smiled. 

‘‘And so you come right over here? Well, ’tis you 
are the good friend, and I’ll tell you the trut’, though | 
it’s the harrud t’ing to say. You raymimber I was able 
to take the widdas off your uncle because I knew all the 
scandals in their families fur the lasht hundred years and 
no wan cud say a wurrud | 
ag’in’ wan uv me own?” - 

“Yes,” he replied. : 

“Well, uv coorse ’twas 
the same raison kep’ thim 
away from Dinnis. But 
—well, Pathrick, me 
brother Larry—oh, but I 
cud put the curses on 
him!—he lives in the 
village Mrs. Cahill used 
to come from.”’ 
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“And Thin I’d Make Dinnis Dyle an Alderman and See He — 
Give You All the Silk Dhresses You Cud Buy” 


Onaisy; the women had run 


“Ah, now, that’s too bad! What’s he done?” asked 
Patrick. 

“A letther come to Mrs. Cahill about ut day befure yes- 
terdah, and to me the same mail,” said Miss O’Brian. 
“Praise Hivin I got the news as soon as she did, and she 
wint sthrakin’ over to see Mrs. Callahan, and you see how 
fur they’ve got wid Dinnis.”’ 

“Maybe what Larry done wasn’t so bad?” questioned 
Patrick. 

“Ah, me aunt wrote me all about ut. ’Tis a jail offinse. 
If ‘twas only somethin’ ’twud be an honor to be jailed fur, 
sich as puttin’ a head on a p’liceman or tachin’ a soljer his 

lace 
4 “Woman, dear, what was ut at all?” he asked impa- 
tiently. 

Miss O'Brian was too much depressed to resent his tone. 

“Tt seems the crathur was on the thramp from Dublin 
to Wexford, and he sees a horse wanderin’ about the road. 
Well, I can see how he luked at ut. Says he to himsilf: 
‘Sure, I'll lade the baste a ways and mate the owner.’ Well, 
afther a while he gits tired, 
and says he: ‘I’ll take a ride.’ 
By-and-by he says: ‘Well, 
why shudn’t I borry the horse 
furtorideto Wexford? Maybe 
Tl git a job there and can pay 
fur’t,, he says. The nixt thing 
is: ‘Sure, I don’t belave the 
horse has an owner at all.’ An’ 
be the toime he sthrikes the 
middle uv Wicklow he’s offerin’ 
the passers-by achancet to buy 
his horse that he brought up 
from acolt. You see how aisy 
it wud be, Pathrick, fur a good- 
natured bye loike Larry?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Patrick. 
“And he was tuk up?” 

“Aye, was he,” sighed Miss 
O’Brian; ‘‘the furrst uv the 
family iver.” 

“Well, we'll git Dinnis back. 
I dinnaw how yit,” said Sars- 
field, ‘“‘but back we’ll git him.” 

“Well, t’ings ain’t disprite 
yet,” remarked Miss O’Brian. 
“Tve me ring sthill,’’ and she 
displayed the garnet stone; 
“but that’s about all I have.” 

“T suppose you’ve been 
tinkin’ how will you do wid 
him?” asked Patrick. 

“T’ve not got far, Pathrick,”’ 
admitted Miss O’Brian. 

“Sure, tis two whole days!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Woman, dear, how 
have you been sphindin’ the 
toime?”’ 

*“Ask anny woman on the 
pint uv losin’ aman, Pathrick,”’ 
said Miss O’Brian grimly, 
“and if she tells you the trut’, 
you'll know.” 

“Well, have you seen him 
since?” 

“Not since day befure yes- 
terday night, and thin he was 
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afther him at the noon hour 
to blarney him.” 

“T shud t’ink he’d be sure to come back,” said Patrick 
perplexedly ; ‘‘like you go to school or dinner because you’re 
in the way uv ut.” 

“The men ain’t like that,” said Miss O’Brian bitterly. 
“They've the whip hand uv us intirely.” 

“T mind now me mudder said wance you are niver safe 
wid thim till you have thim befure the althar,” said Patrick, 
“and not sure thin. Whin you git him again, sphake to the 
priest at wance. But the furrust t’ing is to git him back. 
Tl take thim widdas off somehow.” 

“Well, how, me bould buccaneer?”’ 

Patrick leaned back in his chair. 

“Idinnaw,” he said. ‘‘Bein’ shmall and young is harrud. 
Suppose ’twas like in the ould days whin the O’Connors 
were kings uv Oireland. I’d be the king, then, d’ye see, 
Miss O’Brian, and I’d jist go out be me front stoop, and I’d 
say: ‘Bring in all the likely middle-aged men that have no 
Wives.’ And I’d set on me gould steps while they brought 
thim. And I’d see had I a grudge ag’in’ anny, and if I had, 
I'd pick two uv thim out. And I’d say to a big sthrappin’ 
wan: ‘Do you marry Mrs. Cahill, and moind she toes the 
line, and jist smash young Terence’s face if he thries to give 
you anny uv his lip.’ And the man’d bow and say: ‘Yes, 
King Pathrick, and t’ank you kindly,’ and away he’d go 
falin’ ready to put the curse uv Cromwell on me, but smilin’ 
fur fear I’d land him wan wid me gould club I'd be hould- 
in’on me knee. And then I’d pick out a shmaller man and 
I'd say: ‘You're big enough to match Mrs. Callahan and 
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mind she has her house tidied up be six in the marnin’.’ An’ 
he, bein’ half me size, ’d run double quick to do ut. And 
thin I’d make Dinnis Dyle an alderman and see he give you 
all the silk dhresses you cud buy on Sthate Street, and I'd 
ordher thim widdas to scrub your flures.” 

“I’ve no doubt your intintions are good, me bye,” smiled 
Miss O’Brian. 

Patrick Sarsfield jumped to his feet. 

“Well, I got to go home and t’ink,” he said. 

Young Patrick’s gift of concentration had its drawbacks. 
He was thinking so hard over Miss O’Brian’s problem that 
he was late to breakfast, late to school, and so inattentive 
to his lessons that his teacher kept him in after hours for a 
serious conversation. Released, he dashed down town to 
the corner where he sold evening papers, and there, for a 
while, he attended to business. But ever and anon Miss 
O’Brian and Dennis Doyle would rise before his mind’s eye, 
and then the clang of the cable cars, the thunder above on 
the elevated tracks and the countless people about him 
faded away. Toward seven o’clock, when the rush of the 


““What Matther a Few Months?” Said Flaherty Gallantly 


home-going was abated, he leaned up against his stand with 
a tired sigh. He had been staring into space for some 
moments when suddenly he became aware of a vision. 
He saw the far-away home in Ireland, his father bending 
over the cabbages in the bit field, his mother at the door- 
way knitting, and occasionally thrusting out a foot to rock 
the cradles of the twins, and crooning—crooning 

Yes, that was it. Patrick brushed away a tear and 
listened. Somebody was whistling that tune his mother 
used to sing, that heart-breaking tune, Sweet Belle Mahone. 
He looked about him. Leaning against a pier of the ele- 
vated road stood a tall man reflectively surveying him. 
The gray eyes, black hair and humorous upper lip of the 
young man told Patrick that he was Irish, to say nothing of 
the shabby bottle-green greatcoat and battered old pot 
hat. 

“ello!” said Patrick grinning; ‘‘want a paper?” 

“Sure, tis bad I want ut,’’ said the man, ‘“‘but I’ve not 
the copper. "Tis the advertisin’ sheet I’m afther.” 

“Oh, lukin’ fur a job? Jist’come over, ain’t you?”’ 
asked Patrick, secure in four years’ residence. 

“Jist, me lad, and half wish I was back. 

Swe-et Belle Maho-one, 
Swe-et Belle Maho-one, 
Wait for me at a4 

“Come alone?’ asked Patrick, moving up closer, 

““You want me whole histhory, I see,’’ said the man. 
“Well, me name’s Jimmy MacAdoo, and I crassed steerage, 


uv coorse, from Queenstown, and on boord bunked wid a 
man comin’ to Chicago to see cud he find a rilitive uv his: 
a foine lad, too. We got in this marnin’; he foindsa chape 
room, puts our t’ings in ut and we come down town lookin’ 
fur worruk. And in the crowd, how I dinnaw, I lost him. 
And here I am not knowin’ where our room is at allatalle? 

Patrick’s great plan had come to him dazzlingly as 
MacAdoo spoke. 

“Well, I t’ink I cud git you a temp’rary job,” he said; 
“but ’tis quare worruk. You come along wid me and I'll 
sthand you your dinner, anyhow.” 

“Well, you sphake loike a young lorrud, and I belaye J’ll 
folly you,” said MacAdoo cheerfully. 

They set out for Flaherty’s restaurant. Patrick talked 
reassuringly of the ease with which a good man could, in 
time, find work in Chicago, and of the greatness of his 
foster-father, Dan Flaherty; but all the time his little mind 
was busy perfecting certain possible arrangements. 

Entering the restaurant he found Flaherty and Osborne 
just finishing dinner. Flaherty leaned back in his chair, 
surveying MacAdoo keenly as 
he stood, his cap removed from 
his curly dark hair, while 
Patrick said: 

“Uncle Dan and Misther 
Robert, ’tis me frind Misther 
MacAdoo, and I’d be plazed, 
Uncle Dan, if you’d invoite 
him to dinner wid me.” 

“Sure, I will,’’ said Flaherty. 
“Just hang up your coat, 
MacAdoo, and set down and 
ordher what you loike.” 

While MacAdoo admiringly 
read the bill-of-fare, Patrick 
followed Flaherty and Osborne 
to their seats behind the till 
and told them what he knew 
of MacAdoo. He also un- 
folded the story of Miss 
O’Brian’s troubles. 

“Now, MacAdoo wants 
worruk, Uncle Dan, and me 
idea is this: you let him have 
all his males here and pay fur 
thim be waitin’ on the tables at 
dinner. The gurruls do com- 
plain about the harrud worruk, 
annyhow. Thin, besides, Iwant 
to give him a little extryif he’ll 
do the polite to thim widdas 
and take thim off Dinnis Dyle.”’ 

Osborne smiled appreci- 
atively, but Flaherty regarded 
Patrick seriously. 

“Maybe he can’t wait on the 
tables; maybe he’s clumsy,” 
he said; ‘and if Kathleen 
foinds dishes bruk i 

“He used to wait in a store 
in Rathdrum, and thim that 
worruks over the counter is 
always shmart wid their 
hands,” said Patrick. He 
looked indignantly at Osborne. 
“T dinnaw why you laugh so, 
Misther Robert?” 

“T’d like to hear you putting 
the proposition to MacAdoo,” 
said Osborne. 

“If you mane about payin’ attintion to the widdas, 
Robert Immit,” said Flaherty gravely; “‘I ask you 
wudn’t ut be a plisint disthraction fur a man?” 

“But think of their feelings,’ said Osborne. 
he breaks their hearts? 
giant.” 

““How cud a man break the hearruts uv two women at 
wance and bot’ uv thim lukin’ on?” asked Patrick. ‘‘Be- 
sides, ain’t they thryin’ to do Miss O’Brian? You see, 
Uncle Dan,” he explained to Flaherty, ‘‘I fale I owe ut to 
Miss O’Brian to git her out her troubles and ’tis none too 
aisy a job. If I had known, whin I started in, all the 
throuble thim t’ree women was goin’ fur to cause me, I’d 
have waited till Kathleen come home fur her to sittle ut.”’ 

“Pathrick, you done foine,’’ said Flaherty hastily; 
“and Misther Robert t’inks so. I'll take MacAdoo on 
thrial for a week, and do you put him on to his job wid the 
widdas.”’ 

““T’ank you kindly, Uncle Dan,” said Patrick solemnly. 

After he had gone back slowly to the table where Mac- 
Adoo sat, the others watched him. 

“Do you see the shmartness uv him?”’ asked Flaherty. 
“He’s goin’ to wait till MacAdoo’s worked t’rough the 
beefsteak befure he sphakes.” 

Till the dessert came, Patrick Sarsfield evidently exerted 
himself to entertain his new friend. Then he unfolded his 
plan. Flaherty and Osborne saw MacAdoo look first 
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He’s a good-looking young 
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AN OUTLAW AT HOM 


By Arthur E. 


HAT must be the essen- 

y y tial character of that 

man who, as a calm and 
settled habit of his work and 
thinking, lives his life in defiance 
of the law? Putting aside the 
attractive, but entirely doubtful, 
psychology of Raffles and his 
artistic kind, what is the general 
viewpoint of the outlaw? 

In our cities we have the pro- 
fessional safe-blower, and porch- 
climber, and hold-up man—all 
of whom have had ink enough 
bestowed upon them. But in 
certain rugged, but not necessa- 
rily remote, sections of these 
United States there exists a type 
of outlaw who is of an entirely 
different kind. He is the prod- 
uct of a proud heredity and is 
loyally sustained in his environ- 
ment. He is the benefactor of 
his. district. And, but for the 
unromantic industry of his illegal 
calling, his neighbors would prob- 
ably regard him as a kind of 
modern Robin Hood. 

We think at first of the far 
West. But the West has changed 
since 749 and the roaring cattle days. If lawless men 
now rise up in camp, there are in the same camp other 
men, and a vast majority of them, who will, when suffi- 
ciently provoked, rise up also; and they will see to it that 
those lawless men tread upon air as unmitigatedly as they 
desired to tread upon the accepted rules of our human 
polity. I speak of regions where all the popular feeling is 
with the outlaw, and of regions much nearer the long- 
established East, at that. To the lower reaches of the 
Great Smoky Mountains there lock themselves, like 
vertebre about the spinal cord, a series of counties in 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee in 
which the outlaws are of a most businesslike species. They 
manufacture, without license, seven-eighths of the liquor 
consumed by their fellow-mountaineers. Every few days 
skirmishes take place with the revenue officers in which 
the latter commonly get the worst of it. When, together 
with a young lawyer kinsman, I entered the country on a 
pedestrian trip, a friendly caution was given us that we'd 
“be a heap sight safer to go through ’ithout our guns than 
with them.’”’ Yet we observed that almost invariably 
when we met a native on the ‘‘knobs,” or came upon him 
hilling his corn in a “‘ bottom,” he had his gun with him, 
even if it was nothing but one of those hand-bored heir- 
looms which were old at the time of the Civil War. 

This somewhat remarkable condition of things may 
be found within ten miles of the Asheville and Murphy 
spur of the Southern Railroad. As for the stills which 
have been so fiercely fought over, we soon learned that 
only our Northern greenness thought of them as “‘secret.”’ 
They are placed for the convenience of their patrons; and 
in the townships with which we became familiar they 
were more numerous than the post-offices and district 
schools combined. In the cove where we made our long- 
est halt we stayed with the storekeeper; and his wife 
had set up in her door-yard one of the big copper kettles— 
a battered and perforated souvenir of the last excitement — 
and was now using it as a flower-urn! The mountain dew 
which it had once contained was to give a more delicate 
bloom to the geranium and the portulaca. 

What was much more interesting, if less poetical, was 
the fact that within six hours’ tramp through the ‘‘balds” 
there held the fort perhaps the most famous “ blockader”’ 
(this is the honorable term) in the entire countryside. 
For reasons which will be apparent later I shall not 
mention his name nor be too specific as to his dwelling- 
place. It will be close enough to call him Uncle Niely 
McQueen, and say that he abode over on “Turkey.”’ And 
Uncle Niely was the fourth generation in the business. 
He owned and worked a still which, with necessary re- 
newals and recrudescences, had come down through the 
family for one hundred and five years. He had, by 
common story, eight notches in his gun, and rather more 

“‘cuttin’s”” upon his person; and he had been under the 
ban of outlawry for so long that his outlawing was, in the 
legal opinion of many local minds, itself outlawed. It also 
came to our knowledge, after a time, that it was our host 
who supplied this patriarch of “blockaders”’ with his salt, 
coffee and ammunition. 

Without having any expectation of success, we asked 
him if he could not in some way ‘‘pass us in” to his 
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moonshiner’s domain. Apparently he decided that if we 
were really looking for a noose into which to thrust our 
necks it was the place of mountain hospitality to do the 
honors; for by the morning following he had provided 
us with a small guide to take us to the “gap” in the divide, 
and a formal note of introduction which ought to do the 
rest. It was for us, however, to deliver it. 

Now, on two previous occasions other chance wanderers 
without either guide or passport had attempted to cross 
by the same trail. Over the head of one of them had sud- 
denly come miauling a charge of “‘sixteen-to-the-pounds,”’ 
which he had very properly interpreted much as neutral 
ships venturing into blockaded waters interpret a shot 
across their bows. The second wanderer had been met at 


a turn in the path by anaged but forbidding mountaineer, 


whom he described with some vagueness as having a great 
deal of beard and whiskers, “like a Boer.” In addition 
to the whiskers this mountaineer displayed a weapon of 
Boerlike modernness; and he ventured to inquire just 
whither the stranger might be going. The stranger con- 
fessed that he did not precisely know. Whereupon the 
bearded one delivered him from his uncertainty by inform- 
ing him that he was going back whence he had come, and 
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allowed that he’d be going m 
powerful quick! 

Our difficulties were of another | 
sort. Within fifteen miles of our 
outlaw’s fastness there was 
‘‘wheel road,’’ even in the G | 
Smoky acceptance of the word 
and the horse trail lost itself me 7 
on the storm-washed tops of t 
“balds’’ and now in the ‘oa 
of laurel and rhododendron which 
mat the hollows. Asa matter of 
fact, we could not see how an 
man could take a horse through 
that up-ended landscape at ail. 
But it was certain that Uncle 
Niely took his pony through 
whenever he needed supplies 
Not only that, but a year bef 
when one of his lieutenants 
fallen sick, he had fairly iidnapall 
an unwilling doctor and tal 
him in through the wilderness on 
his saddle-bow! 

And toward the end of 
afternoon, after a last desp 
hour of floundering and climbing, — 
we came out on the top of the 

“gan.” Crooked in the elbow of 
a creek far below us lay a tiny 
homestead group of cabins—the three we had been told 
to look for. The path we had now to follow was the only 
possible one, and it was within plain sight of those cabins 
for every rod of the last mile. Having zigzagged down 
the creek, too, there awaited us the dizziest of foot-lo 
which, upon occasion, would have served ‘admirably as 
drawbridge and portcullis; and finally we had to push 
through a hundred yards of brier scrub that could give 
long odds to any barbed-wire entanglement. 

When we emerged we might have jerked a pebble | 
Uncle Niely’s roof-tree. Yet not even a dog had barked. 
The silence was of that highly oppressive variety so justly 
celebrated in fiction. We walked around to the front of 
the cabin. The door was open. A kindly-faced old wife 
sat knitting by the huge fireplace. ‘‘Yes, this was Mr 
McQueen’s.” And sleeping heavily upon the bed behind 
was Uncle Niely. At the sound of our voices he rolled 
swiftly from the bed to his feet; but he at least gave us” 
time to deliver our safe-conduct.” 

He looked decidedly like a Boer, and not like oy 
“bad man”’ at all. With the exception of a scar on 
forehead and a cicatrized right hand, he carried no visible 
marks of strife. Between brows and nose-bridge was that 
fullness which generally means a dangerous temper, but 
around his eyes there was humor in plenty. With slov 
puzzlement he deciphered the note; and it proved to 
our open sesame. 

When he laid it down he reached up to the chimne 
shelf for something which he called “bummins.” The 
liquor was of a pinkish cast, with the purple lights of co S 
oil playing through it; and it had the heady, sweety-sour 7 
odor of a silo when the corn has been a month in stora 
I declined the cup for various reasons. My companio 
was of rasher stuff. He tilted a mouthful into him, an 
the next moment he was stampeding for the spring. On — 
the way he managed to spill out what remained in th 
tumbler. He had had all the sensations of committing 
suicide by carbolic acid. : 

Being a lawyer, however, he returned with an expression 
of considerable relish, and with a voice more innocent than 
a dove’s remarked that ‘“‘bummins’’ tasted something the 
same as whisky. 

Uncle Niely looked at him. ‘‘ Well,” he said, holding 
a grin in suspended animation, ‘I don’t guess you 
wouldn’t be wrong in callin’ it that. But up h’ar on ol 
Turkey we cyan’t ae the gover’ment fellers to come i n 


active source. of the ‘“‘bummins.” Butnotso. Uncle Ni 
tactfully side-switched the talk into another subject. 
had brought with us a small pocket camera. He want 
to know all about its mechanism. By this time, too, we 
began to be taken in charge by the lady of the house— 
‘Aunt Metty”’ she told us she was ‘‘ most generally alwa, Ss 
called.” And we were not long in making up our 
that Aunt Metty was excessively all right. ’ 

It was late in the day, but there was still Bee enous . 


the McQueen forefathers. Aunt Metty went forth, fixed 
up a bed in the corner of it, and there she told us was to be 
our abiding-place. Then she sat us down to a supper of 
chestnut ham, wild honey and corn-cake such as would 
have compelled Lady Justice herself to put aside sword 
and scales while it was before her. And after that we 
_ squeezed into the chimney-corner and learned from Aunty 
how to card and spin. 
Uncle Niely himself had disappeared. Nor did he come 
back again for a good two hours. ‘‘Got a sick cow up the 
cove a piece,” he explained shiftingly; whereat his spouse 
_clucked and bowed very suddenly over her carding-brush. 
We had some trouble with our faces ourselves. 
4 Mr. McQueen could not but be conscious that the sit- 
uation was rapidly getting away from him. But he de- 
clined to be forced. Rising up, he lit a tiny brass lamp 
which John Smith might have brought over with him, and 
with considerable dignity showed us to our quarters. 

Next morning after breakfast he went out to see the 

same sick cow. And so it was after dinner again. And we 
_ were exactly where we had been in the beginning. 

| Perhaps Aunt Metty read the disappointment in our 
_ faces. At any rate, when once more “her man” came in 
she regarded him with derision. ‘‘ Father,” she said, ‘‘that 

thar’ as mighty sick cow, ain’t it, now?” 

Uncle Niely shuffled his feet. 

_ “T guess you-all ha’ had some one 
__settin’ up ‘ith her for pretty nigh a 
man’s lifetime?”’ 

The badgered man of the eight notches 
_ in his gun tried to find a cooler place on 
_ the griddle, and then reached helplessly 

for the bottle on the chimney-shelf. 

“And I jest do wonder to gracious 

_ you-all ain’t afear’d to drink her milk,” 
; continued the old lady, entirely without 
| mercy. : 
| We were hanging bricks and paving- 
| stones to our safety-valves; and now 
Uncle Niely emitted a guilty and covert 
 snigger himself. 
Seem like the old woman wants peo- 
| _ ple to think thar’s somethin’ gu’ar about 
that cow o’ mine?” 

We did not reply. 

““Mebbe some one been tellin’ you-all 

_ that I don’t pay for my bummins?”’ 

Even a brief experience in the prac- 
_ tice of the law had given my friend an 
insight into human nature which at 
_ times proved valuable. He looked our 
_ host squarely under the eyewinkers. 
_ “Mr. McQueen,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ve heard 
_ that you’re about the worst blockader 
in America.”’ 

The moment was a delicate one, but 
already Uncle Niely was bringing both 
hands down on his knees with a roar of 
delight. “‘Say—what do you-all want 
a down h’ar, anyway?” 
' 
} 
| 
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_ “We want to see that old cow of 
yours, and make pictures of her, and 
___write about her, too, when we get home.”’ 

He reached up to where we had hung 
the camera on the wall and bade us come 
along with him. 
____ As he explained, while we were climb- 
_ ing steeply up the gulch, he had found 
__ it wise to change the site of his ‘‘ copper” 
every year or two. We now found it 
___ half a mile away from the cabin, and in 
___ the depths of the shaggiest and darkest 
of “‘pockets.”” And, to be quite honest, 
) it was a disappointment. 
Inthe inclosing shack, which was built 
half over alittle mountain torrent, a low, 
_ rough, stone furnace sprawled turtle- 
like upon the floor; and set into its 
_ back, as it were, was the kettle. From 
the left of it projected the worm, cork- 
_ Screwed into its condensing bath, a great, home-made 
barrel. Through a wooden pipe let into the wall, the water 
_ from the creek entered to chill the worm when a run was 


ae 


_ being made, and the waste or “sludge” was troughed out 
_ through the opposite side of the shack into a shallow vat 
below. Uncle Niely’s yearlings were smacking their chops 

_ over it as if it had been so much ambrosial bran mash. 
___In one corner of the still-house stood half a dozen big 
___ bee-gums, full of the ‘‘beer,”’ or brewed malt, in successive 
stages of fermentation. In the farther corner was a bed 
_ where one of the grimy young “‘stillers’” now on duty 
slept and watched at night. His gun hung above his head. 
There also dangled from the low roof a quaint laboratory 
equipment of gourds, and reeds, and home-made wooden 
dippers; and Uncle Niely pointed to the twists of na- 
tive tobacco which he put in to give the bummins its 
“bead.”’ The pinkish cast we had noticed in the bottle 
at the house came from the fact that the last ‘‘ batch” had 


been strained through a piece of colored calico! Indeed, 
everything was ~home-made—incredibly unscientific and 
primitive and pastoral. 

Our camera was a very bad one, and the interior of the 
still was an impossible, smoky blur. Nor, because of the 
masking trees, was it much more possible to get a view of 
its exterior. However, we made the best of it. The signifi- 
cant thing was that Uncle Niely and one of his aides, 
though warned a second time that the pictures might be 
printed, insisted upon having their rightful honor of a 
place in them! “‘I don’t guess,” said the old man, ‘that 
thar’s anybody in the deestrict h’arabouts, either gover’- 
ment or neighborly, that don’t know what we’re a-doin’. 
And nobody anywh’ar else will know who you-all are tellin’ 
about.” So we let it go at that, and accordingly snapped 
them off, together with the yearlings aforementioned. 

While we were still manceuvring for some better po- 
sition, two ponies, each with a bag across its back, 
came up the trail, and they were followed by a pair of 
young mountaineers. It was not hard to guess that they 
were customers. They halted in bewildered suspicion 
until Uncle Niely assured them that all was well; and we 
were able to see from their case how ‘“‘bummins” is dis- 
posed of. The two had brought in about three bushels of 


They Had Asked for Breakfast, and, as Uncle Niely Reminded Them, the Scriptures are 
Terrible Hard on Him Who Turns Any Man Empty Away 


home-milled corn; and this, instead of money, was the 
standard of exchange. Two half-gallon bottles which 
they had brought with them in the bottom of their sacks 
were filled in equivalent. 

It was, indeed, almost every drop of whisky then on 
hand, though that fifteen-gallon still had been running 
uninterruptedly for months. The product was disposed 
of rather more rapidly than it came from the worm! Even 
those unteachable ‘‘scientists’”’ who still attempt to prove 
that whisky is good for the human system make the 
reservation that six or seven years, of course, must go to 
its ripening. Little of this mountain product got to be two 
days old. It received no second distillation to remove the 
fusel oil; and it may undoubtedly claim the honor of being 
the nearest thing to knock-out drops imbibed as a bever- 
age upon this planet. 

The two customers put away their bottles and wiped 
their mouths. But they showed no signs of departing. 
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A visit to the still seemed to have the same social nature 
as a visit to the fountain in medieval times. The first 
assistant “‘stiller’’ stood in the crackling glow of the fur- 
nace mouth and stirred the brew. The rest of us perched 
and confabulated on some empty bee-gums. And we two 
from outside then had an opportunity to get something 
of the viewpoint of at least one modern outlaw. 

Hitherto Uncle Niely’s spirits had been muted by the 
degrading necessity of mask and concealment. Now he 
showed himself naturally joyous and open. He had that 
mellow and chuckling suavity of humor which is, alas, so 
much more likable than virtue. 

That his liquor was not wholly what it might be he 
readily agreed. Yet these things are largely a matter of 
taste. And when, the week before, he had crossed the 
mountains and visited a certain great distillery in Tennes- 
see—granting everything to the fineness of its machin- 
ery—he had taken shame as a fellow-craftsman that any 
nation whatever should be willing to put its mark upon 
liquor so flat and undistinguished. -‘‘They’d took out of 
it one thing after another, till it had no bite nor rasp left 
into it at all!” His own “bummins” fell short because, 
of late, Satan himself had been in the malt; and because 
no longer did any two bags of corn come to him from 
the same seeding. 

If, too, he was compelled to sell his 
liquor direct from the worm, no man 
could lay that up against him. His ket- 
tle was so small that “‘fire up night an’ 
day as he mout, he never could get fur 
enough ahead to give it its month or 
two of proper clarifyin’.” If, instead of 
going after him, the Government would 
do the reasonable thing and help him 
put in a bigger still, he would produce 
something to go past any liquor ever 
stamped. 

In fact, we heard from Uncle Niely 
the plaint of amanufacturer upon whom, 
in a land of Protection, grievous disa- 
bilities have been laid. As an outlaw, 
he did not qualify at all. He owned 
that both his sons had quit the business 
—“‘they’d seemed to right out lose their 
narve.” But this reflected not upon 
the business, but upon hissons. He had 
a nephew who could be depended upon 
to continue ‘‘stilling,” if not precisely 
where the old cow lay at present, then a 
little higher up the cove. As for ending 
the life of the hoary animal altogether, 
the conception was one in nowise to be 
entertained. And this was for reasons 
of public advantage as well as for those 
of private honor and emolument. ‘‘If 
my old cow was to be shet off,’’ her 
owner argued, ‘‘what would be the state 
of things in the kentry h’arabouts? It 
takes these lads about one day a week 
packin’ in to me as it is.’”’ (The couple 
beside us grinned a sheepish affirma- 
tion.) “If they had to go away over to 
Eagle for it, it’d take them pretty nigh 
all their time; and thar’d shore be no 
more sheep-tendin’ or co’n-hoein’ done 
at all!” 

It was doubtless in protecting the old 
cow, we hinted, that he had got most of 
those eight notches we had heard people 
credit to him? 

Uncle Niely did not desire to talk 
about that at all. He was not of the 
sort who boast over things which the 
philosophic mind puts out of its medita- 
tions at once. He had, it was true, suf- 
fered many seasons of sore persecution; 
but he had not allowed himself to be 
embittered thereby. Nor would he now 
dwell upon a subject which might, by 
ruany, be looked upon as of necessity a 
gloomy one. ‘‘It never pleasured me to get arevenuer,’’ he 
protested with earnestness, ‘‘even when he plum wouldn’t 
get out of the track of the lead.” 

He preferred rather to recall those things into which the 
spirit of comedy had entered. For example, there was the 
case of the two Federal officers for whom he had had Aunt 
Metty serve early breakfast. Briefly it happened thus: 
This particular pair of ‘“‘revenuers,” having wearied of 
failure when acting under orders, resolved to act according 
to their own slimness, and divide the five hundred dollars 
posted on Uncle Niely between them. They gave up day 
attacks, too, merely using the light as a means to recon- 
noitre the parallels of approach about the fastness, so that 
they might be able to steer their ponies aright in the 
darkness. 

And under cover of the darkness, about four o’clock 
one March morning, they arrived. As it chanced, only 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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The Incomplete Amorist 
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X— SEEING LIFE 
HE thoughts of 
T the two who 
loved her were 
with Betty that 
night. The aunt, 
shaken, jolted, en- 
during much in the 
Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean 
express, thought 
fondly of her. 

“She’sa nice little 
thing. I must take 
her about a bit,’’ she 
mused, and even 
encouraged her 
fancy to play with 
the idea of a London 
season—a thing it 
had not done for 
years. 

The Reverend 
Cecil, curtains 
drawn and lamp 
alight, paused to 
think of her even in 
the midst of his first 
thorough examina- 
tion of his newest treasure in Seventeenth Century Tracts, 
“The Man Mouse baited and trapped for nibbling the 
margins of Eugenius Philalethes, being an assault on 
Henry Moore,” 

“Dear Lizzie!—I wonder if she will ever care for really 
important things. There must be treasures upon treasures 
in those boxes on the French quays that one reads about. 
But she never would learn to know one type from another.” 

He studied the fire thoughtfully. 

“T wonder if she does understand how much she is to 
me,’’ he thought. ‘Those are the things that are better 
unsaid. At least J always think so when she’s here. But 
all these months—I wonder whether girls like you to say 
things, or to leave them to be understood. It is more 
delicate not to say them, perhaps.” 

Meanwhile Betty, dining alone at a restaurant in the 
Boulevard St. Michel, within a mile of the Serpent, ordered 
what she called a nice dinner—it was mostly vegetables and 
sweet things—and ate it with appetite, looking about her. 
The long mirrors, the waiters were like the ones in London 
restaurants, but the people who ate there were different. 
Everything was much shabbier, yet much gayer. Shop- 
keeping-looking men were dining with their wives; some 
of them had a child, napkin under chin, solemnly struggling 
with a big soup spoon or upturning on its little nose a tum- 
bler of weak red wine and water. There were students— 
she knew them by their slouched hats and beards a day old 
—dining by twos and threes and fours. No one took any 
more notice of Betty than was shown by a careless glance 
or two. She was very quietly dressed. Her hat even was 
rather an unbecoming brown thing. When she had eaten 
she ordered coffee, and began to try to think, but thinking 
was difficult with the loud voices and the laughter. And 
at the back of her mind was a thought waiting for her to 
think it. And she was afraid. 

So presently she paid her bill, and went out and found a 
tram, and rode on the top of it through the lighted streets, 
on the level of the first-floor windows and the brown leaves 
of the trees in the Boulevards, and went away and away 
through the heart of Paris; and still all her mind could do 
nothing but thrust off, with both hands, the thought that 
was pushing forward toward her thinking. When the 
tram stopped at its journey’s end she did not alight, but 
paid for, and made, the return journey, and found her feet 
again in the Boulevard St. Michel. 

Of course she had read her Trilby and other works 
dealing with the Latin Quarter. She knew that in that 
quarter every one is not respectable, but every one is kind. 
So she walked up the wide, tree-planted street feeling very 
Parisian indeed, and she stopped at the first café she came 
to, which happened to be the Café d’Harcourt. 

She did not see its name, and if she had it would naturally 
not have conveyed any idea to her. The hour was not yet 
ten, and the Café d’ Harcourt was very quiet. There were 
not a dozen people at the little tables. Most of them were 
women. It would be easy to ask her little questions, with 
so few people to stare and wonder if she addressed a 
stranger. 
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She sat down and ordered her hot milk, and with a 
flutter awaited it. This was life. And to-morrow she 
must telegraph to her stepfather, and everything would 
end in the old round of parish duties; all her hopes and 
dreams would besubmerged in the heavy morass of meeting 
mothers. The thought leapt up—Betty hid her eyes and 
would not look at it. Instead, she looked at the other 
people seated at the tables—the women. They were 
laughing and talking among themselves. One or two 
looked at Betty and smiled with frank friendliness. Betty 
smiled back, but with embarrassment. Then a handsome, 
black-browed, scowling woman, sitting alone, frowned at 
her. Betty felt quite hurt. Why should any one want 
to be unkind? 

Men selling flowers, toy rabbits, rattling cardboad balls, 
offered their wares up and down the row of tables. Betty 
bought a bunch of fading late roses and thought, with a 
sudden sentimentality that shocked her, of the monthly 
rose below the window at home. It always bloomed well up 
to Christmas. Well, in two days she would see that rose- 
bush. 

The trains rattled down the Boulevard, carriages rolled 
by. Every now and then one of these would stop and a 
couple would alight. And people came on foot. The café 
was filling up. But still none of the women seemed to Betty 
exactly the right sort of person to know exactly the right 
sort of hotel. 

A blond girl with jet black brows and eyes like big black 
beads was leaning her elbows on her table and talking to 
her companions, two tourist-looking Germans in loud 
checks. They kept glancing at Betty, and it made her 
nervous to know that they were talking about her. At last 
her eyes met the eyes of the girl, who smiled at her and made 
a little gesture of invitation to her to come and sit at their 
table. Betty out of sheer embarrassment might have gone, 
but just at that moment the handsome, scowling woman 
rose, rustled quickly to Betty, knocking over a chair in her 
passage, held out a hand, and said in excellent English: 

““How do you do?” 

Betty gave her hand, but “‘I don’t remember you,” said 
she. 

“May I join you?”’ said the woman, sitting down. She 
wore black and white and red, and she was frightfully 
smart, Betty thought. She glanced at the others—the 
tourists and the blonde; they were no longer looking 
at her. 

“Look here,” said the woman, speaking low, ‘‘I don’t 
know you from Adam, of course, but for Heaven’s sake 
go home to your friends! I don’t know what they’re about 
to let you out alone like this.’’ 

“T’m alone in Paris just now,” said Betty. 

“Good Heaven, you little fool! Get back to your lodg- 
ings. You’ve no business here.” 

“T’ve as much business as any one else,’ said Betty. 
“‘T’m an artist, too, and I want to see life.” 

““You’ve not seen much yet,’’ said the woman with a 
laugh that Betty hated to hear. ‘‘Have you been brought 
up in a convent? Go home and say your prayers—I sup- 
pose you do say your prayers? What are your people 
about?” 

““My father’s in England,’’ said Betty; ‘‘he’s a clergy- 
man.” 

“‘T generally say mine was,” said the other, ‘‘but I won’t 
to you, because you’d believe me. My father was church 
organist, though. And the vicarage people were rather 
fondofme. I used to doa lot of parish work.” She laughed 
again. 

Betty laid a hand on the other woman’s. 

“Couldn’t you go home to your father—or—or—some- 
thing?’’ she asked feebly. 

“It’s you that have got to go home, and do it now, too.” 
She shook off Betty’s hand and waved her own to a man 
who was passing. 

“Here, Mr. Temple 

The man halted, hesitated and came up to them. 4 

‘Look here,”’ said the black-browed woman, ‘‘look what 
a pretty flower I’ve found—and here of all places!”’ 

She indicated Betty by alook. The man looked too, and 
took the third chair at their table. Betty wished that the 
ground might open and cover her, but the Boule Miche 
asphalt is solid. The newcomer was tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a handsome, serious, boyish face and 
fair hair. 

“‘She won’t listen to me 

““Oh, I did!”’ Betty put in reproachfully. é 

“You talk to her like a father. Tell her where naughty 
little girls go who stay out late at the Café d’Harcourt —fire 


” 
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] and brimstone, you know. She’ll un- 
derstand; she’s a clergyman’s 
daughter.”’ 

“T really do think you’d better go 
home,”’ said the newcomer to Betty with gentle politeness. 

“T would, directly,’ said Betty almost in tears, ‘‘ but— 
the fact is I haven’t settled on a hotel, and I came to this 
café. I thought I could ask one of these art students to tell 
me a good hotel, but —so that’s how it is.” 

“I should think not,” Temple answered the hiatus. 
Then he looked at the black-browed, scowling woman, and 
his look was very kind. 

“Will you allow me,” he said, ‘‘to find a carriage for you, 
and see you to a hotel?” 

“Thank you,” said Betty. 

He went out to the curbstone and scanned the road fora 
passing carriage. 

“Look here,” said the black-browed woman, turning 
suddenly on Betty; ‘‘I dare say you’ll think it’s not my 
place to speak—but, look here. I’m not chaffing. It’s 
deadly earnest.” : 

“Yes,” said Betty, ‘‘I know. If you’re not good you 
won't be happy.” 

“There you go,” the other answered almost fiercely: 
“it’s always the way. Every one says it—copybooks and 
Bible and everything—and no one believes it till they’ve 
tried the other way, and then it’s no use believing any- 
thing. Good-by; you’re a nice little thing.” 

““Good-by,” said Betty; ‘‘oh, good-by! You are kind 
and good! People can’t all be good the same way,” she 
added vaguely and seeking to comfort. 

“Women can,” said the other; ‘‘don’t you make any 
mistake. Good-by.” . 

She watched the carriage drive away, and turned to meet 
the spiteful chaff of Nini and her German friends. 

“Now,” said Mr. Temple, as soon as the wheels began to 
revolve, ‘‘perhaps you will tell me how you come to be out 
in Paris alone at this hour.” 

Betty stared at him coldly. 


“T shall be greatly obliged if you can recommend me a 


good hotel,”’ she said. 

“T don’t even know your name,” said he; ‘‘I cannot 
advise you unless you will trust me a little,’ he added 
gently. 

“You are very kind—but I have not yet asked for any 
one’s advice.” 

“Tam sorry if I have offended you,” he said, ‘‘but I only 
wish to be of service to you.” 


She Took Off Her Hat and Pulled the Scarlet Flowers from It 
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_ say you mean well, but it isn’t your business. 


~ silence. 


| 


“Thank you very much,” said Betty; ‘“‘the only service 


_ I want is the name of a good hotel.” 


“You are unwise to refuse my help,’’ he said. ‘The 
place where I found you shows that you are not to be trusted 
about alone.”’ 

“Look here,’’ said Betty, speaking very fast, “I dare 
The lady I 
was speaking to was very kind, andI like her. But I don’t 
intend to be interfered with by any strangers, however 
well they mean.”’ 

He laughed for the first time, and she liked him better 
when she had heard the note of his laughter. 

“Please forgive me,” he said. ‘‘You are quite right. 
Miss Conway is very kind. And I really do want to help 
you, and I don’t want to be impertinent. May I speak 
plainly?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, the Café d’Harcourt is not a place for 2 

“I gathered that,’”’ she answered quietly. 

“Have you quarreled with your friends?” he persisted ; 
“have you run away?” 

“No,” said Betty, and, on a sudden inspiration, added: 
“I’m very, very tired. You can ask me 
any questions you like in the morning. 
Now, will you please tell the man where 
to go?” 

The dismissal was unanswerable. 

He took out his cardease and scribbled 
ona card. 

“Where is your luggage?’ he asked. 

“Not here,” she said briefly. 

“T thought not.” He smiled again. 
“Tam discerning, am I not? Well, per- 
haps you didn’t know that respectable 
hotels prefer travelers who have lug- 
gage. But they know me at this place. 
I have said you are my cousin,” he 
added apologetically. 

He stopped the carriage. ‘‘ Hotel 
de |’Unicorne,”’ he told the driver and 
stood bareheaded till she was out of 
sight. 

The Thought came out and said: 
“There will be an end of Me if you see 
that well-meaning person again.’”’ Betty 
would not face the Thought, but she was 
roused to protect it. 

She stood up and touched the coach- 
man on the arm. 

“Go back to the Café d’Harcourt,” 
she said. ‘‘I have forgotten some- 
thing.” 

That was why, when Temple called, 
very early, at the Hotel de |’Unicorne 
he heard that his cousin had not arrived 
there the night before—had not, indeed, 
arrived at all. 


XI—THE THOUGHT 
HE dark-haired woman was still ably 
answering the chaff of Nini and the 
Germans. Betty came quietly behind 
her and touched her shoulder. She 
leaped in her chair and turned white 
under the rouge. 

“You shouldn’t do that!’ she said 
roughly; ‘‘you frightened me out of 
my wits.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Betty, who was 
pale, too. ‘‘Come away, won’t you? I 
want to talk to you. 

“Do come,” she urged. ‘‘Isn’t there 
anywhere we can be quiet, and talk? 
Im all alone here in Paris, and I do 
want help. And I’d rather you’d help 
me than any one else. Can’t I go home with you?” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“Well, then, will you come with me?—not to the hotel 
he told me of, but to some other—you must know of 
one.” : 

The other woman took some thirty or forty steps in 
Then she asked abruptly: 

“Have you plenty of money?” 

“Yes, lots.’’ 

“And you’re an artist?” 

“Yes—at least I’m a student.” 

Again the woman reflected. At last she shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed. “I shall make a dragon of a 
chaperon, I warn you,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll come, just for 
this one night, but you’ll have to pay the hotel bill.’”’ 

“Of course,” said Betty. 

“This is an adventure! Where’s your luggage?” 
“It’s at the station, but I want you to promise not to tell 

that Temple mana word about me. I don’t want to see him 
again. Promise.” 

“Queer child. But I’ll promise. Now look here: if I 
go into a thing at all I go into it heart and soul; so let’s do 
the thing properly. We must have some luggage. I’ve 
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got an old portmanteau somewhere. 
me. This is really rather a lark!” 

Five minutes’ walking brought the two to a dark house. 
The woman rang a bell; a latch clicked and a big door 
swung open. She grasped Betty’s hand. ‘‘Don’t say a 
word,” she said, and pulled her through. 

It was very dark. 

The other woman called out a name as they passed the 
door of the concierge —and her hand pulled Betty up flight 
after flight of steep stairs. On the fifth floor she opened a 
door with a key, and left Betty standing at the threshold 
till she had lighted a lamp. 

Then ‘‘Come in,”’ she said, and shut the door and bolted 


You can come with 


it. 

The room was small and smelt of white rose scent: the 
looking-glass had a lace drapery fastened up with crushed 
red roses; and there were voluminous lace and stuff cur- 
tains to bed and window. 

“Sit down,” said the hostess. She took off her hat and 
pulled the scarlet flowers from it. She raked under the bed 
with a faded sunshade till she found an old brown port- 
manteau. Her smart black and white dress was changed 


“May I Join You?” Said the Woman 


for a black one, of a mode passé these three years. A gray 
checkered golf cape and the dulled hat completed the 
transformation. 

‘““How nice you look,”’ said Betty. 

The other bundled some linen and brushes into the port- 
manteau. 

“The poor old Gladstone’s very thin still,’ she said; 
“we must plump it out somehow.” 

When the portmanteau was filled and strapped they 
carried it down between them, in the dark, and got it out 
on to the pavement. 

“Tam Miss Conway now,”’ said the woman, ‘‘and we will 
drive to the Hotel de Lille. I went there one Easter with 
my father.” 

With the change in her dress a change had come over 
Miss Conway’s voice. 

At the Hotel de Lille it was she who ordered the two 
rooms, communicating, for herself and her cousin, ex- 
plained where the rest of the luggage was, and gave orders 
for the morning chocolate. 

“This is very jolly,” said Betty, when they were alone. 
“Tt’s like an elopement.”’ 


“Exactly,” said Miss Conway. ‘‘Good-night.” 
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“Tt’s rather like a dream, though. I sha’n’t wake up 
and find you gone, shall I?”’ Betty asked anxiously. 

“No,no. We've all your affairs to settle in the morning.”’ 

“And yours?” 

“Mine were settled long ago. 

“ Good-night.”’ 

“They call me Lotty.”’ 

“My name’s Betty, and—look here, I can’t wait till 
the morning.” Betty clasped her hands, and seemed to be 
holding her courage between them. “I’ve come to Paris 
to study art, and I want you to come and live with me. I 
know you'd like it, and I’ve got heaps of money —will you?” 

She spoke quickly and softly, and her face was flushed 
and her eyes bright. 

There was a pause. 

The other woman had turned away and was fingering the 
chains of an ormolu candlestick on the mantelpiece. 

Betty put an arm over her shoulders. 

“Look here,’’ she said, ‘I’m not such a duffer as you 
think. Won’t you let me help you? Dear, dear Lotty!”’ 

“My name’s Paula.” 

“Paula, dear, I wish I wasn’t so stupid, but I know it’s 
not your fault. Do let me be a bit of 
goodtoyou. Don’t youthinkI could?”’ 

“You dear little fool!” said Paula 
gruffly. 

“Yes, but say yes—you must! I 
know you want to. I’ve got lots of 
money. Kiss me, Paula.” 

“T won’t—Don’t kiss me!—I won’t 
have it! Go away!” said the woman, 
clinging to Betty and returning her 
kisses. 

“Don’t ery,” said Bettygently. “We 
shall be ever so happy. You'll see. 
Good-night, Paula. Do you know I’ve 
never had a friend—a girl-friend, I 
mean?” 

“Hold your tongue and go to bed! 
Good-night.”’ 

Betty, alone, faced at last, and for 
the first time, the Thought. But it had 
changed its dress when Miss Conway 
changed hers. It was no longer a 
Thought: it was a Resolution. As a 
Resolution, a Plan, it now unrolled 
itself before her. She sat in the stiff 
armchair looking straight in front of 
her, and she saw what she meant to do. 

Here she was in Paris, alone. Her 
aunt, train-borne, was every moment 
farther and farther away. As for her 
stepfather : 

“T hate him,’ said Betty, ‘‘and he 
hates me. He only let me come to get 
rid of me. And what good could I do at 
Long Barton compared with what I can 
do here? Any one can do parish work. 
I’ve got the money aunt left for Madame 
Gautier. Perhaps it’s stealing. But is’ 
it? The money was meant to pay to 
keep mein Paris to study art. Andit’s 
not as if I were staying altogether for 
selfish reasons—there’s Paula. Andit’s 
not as if I were staying because He is 
in Paris. Of course, that would be really 
wrong. But he said he was going to 
Vienna. I suppose his uncle delayed 
him, but he’ll certainly go,” 

She prayed that night as usual, but 
her mind was made up, and she prayed 
outside a closed door. 

Next morning, when her chocolate 
came up, she carried it into the next 
room, and, sitting on the edge of her 
new friend’s bed, breakfasted there. 

Paula seemed dazed when she first woke, but soon she 
was smiling and listening to Betty’s plans. 

“How young you look,” said Betty—‘‘almost as young 
as me.” 

““T’m twenty-five.” 

“You don’t look it—with your hair in those pretty 
plaits.”’ 

“Tl get up now,’ 
upset the tray.” 

Betty had carefully put away certain facts and labeled 
them: ‘‘Not to be told to any one, even Paula.”” No one 
was to know anything about Vernon. Noone was to know 
that she was alone in Paris without the knowledge of her 
relations. Lots of girls came to Paris alone to study art. 
She was just one of these. 

She paid the hotel bill, and then the search for rooms 
began. 

It was a hard day: so many stairs to climb, so many 
apartments to see! And all of them either quite beyond 
Betty’s means, or else little stuffy places, filled to choking 
point with the kind of furniture no one could bear to live 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Good-night, little girl.” 


said Paula. ‘‘Look out—TI nearly 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ One cause of poverty is too many bargains. 
@ Aclean desk to-night makes a good beginning to-morrow. 


@ Promises not only come home to roost: they also lay for 
you. 


@ The old man makes the money, the money makes the 
son, and the son makes the mischief. 


@ An advertisement is like a woman: it may be pretty or 
plain, but it isn’t a success unless it attracts. 


@ The infant industry has grown so old that the tariff must 
still be maintained to support its infirmity. 


CA city congregation is an assemblage of strangers who 
wonder if it would be safe to know one another. 


@ When the average American awakes in Heaven he will 
be disappointed unless he finds an alarm clock and a cup of 
coffee. 


@ Our ancestors rejected taxation without representation. 
Their descendants dodge taxes and don’t bother about the 
trimmings. 


@ It’s getting so nowadays that even the man who shaves 
himself doesn’t feel that the job is finished until he drops a 
tip in his own pocket. 


@ If the rich man could get through the eye of the needle 
as easily as he squeezes through the loopholes of the law, 
his future would be safe. 


Patriotism and Pork 


HE President had a conference the other day with Mr. 
Allison and Mr. Tawney, chairmen, respectively, of 
the Senate and House Committees on Appropriations. 
Reporting the incident, the conservative Washington Post 
observes, in the most matter-of-fact manner in the world: 
“It has been decided that there will be a generous slice 
of pork at this session in the form of an omnibus public 
building bill. It is frankly admitted that the House 
leaders are under certain specific obligations for the passage 
of the Statehood bill, and, as there is to be no river and 
harbor bill, many members are demanding agenerousallow- 
ance for public buildings.” 

The relation of the pork barrel to legislation at Washing- 
ton has long offered an inviting subject to the student of 
politics. It will be recalled that Mr. Tawney himself was 
the leader of the opposition to the Statehood bill until the 
Administration hospitably helped him to a succulent por- 
tion of bacon in the shape of the chairmanship of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Then he made a moving 
two-minute speech, confessing renewed and enthusiastic 
allegiance to the Grand Old Party. We do not know just 
what sugar-cured hams, side cuts and spareribs Uncle 
Joseph Cannon and the President exhibited to other 
members who declared their convictions against the State- 
hood bill, but finally voted for it. Probably an approxi- 
mately correct conclusion in that regard can be reached 
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after the omnibus public building bill is passed and the 
consulships and post-offices are distributed. 

It is somewhat shocking to the amateur to consider that 
the rather important question of creating two new States 
actually hinged upon a new post-office building for Con- 
gressman Jones’ town and a Federal job for Congressman 
Smith’s constituent. Perhaps the amateur doesn’t exactly 
see why it is noble for a party organization to ‘“‘influence”’ 
votes and infamous for a life-insurance company. Many 
beautiful things owe their origin and development to vulgar 
sources; and it is the pork barrel that is the meat—salt, 
smoked or fresh—of that beautiful sentiment of devotion 
to party which makes so many Congressmen vote for bills 
that they don’t really believe in. 


Only the People Suffer 


EW YORK CENTRAL interests recently bought the 
trolley lines of Rochester, with which last link in 
the chain they will soon be operating a complete, connected 
system of electric railways from the Hudson River to 
Niagara Falls. It is needless to add that the system will 
be operated so as to interfere as little as possible with 
tariffs and profits of the steam road. Elsewhere steam 
roads have been active of late in absorbing electric lines. 
It is quite probable that in a few years nearly all the trolley 
systems that are so situated as to offer any considerable 
competition to the older and richer carriers will be owned 
by steam roads and operated essentially in their interests. 
For a long time the steam roads generally obstructed as 
much as possible the construction and development of 
electric lines that might possibly compete with them. 
Now, when the new method of transportation has proved 
itself, and is evidently here to stay, the older one absorbs 
it, and reduces its competitive powers to a minimum. 
Gentlemen who are certainly in a position to know are 
fond of telling us that a most important justification of our 
great industrial concerns lies in the fact that they are the 
pioneers of improvement. It is a pleasing theory, but the 
record doesn’t support it. In the nature of things a vast 
aggregation of capital that is invested in old methods and 
processes takes an extremely conservative attitude toward 
revolutionizing inventions or discoveries—unless such 
inventions or discoveries happen on the outside, when the 
attitude becomes radically and rabidly antagonistic. The 
capital investment in locomotives furnishes a motive 
against the introduction of electric traction on steam roads. 
A new way to make steel at half the present cost, supposing 
it to have been discovered, would probably have come into 
general use more rapidly before the formation of the Steel 
Trust than at present. Oil is cheap. Probably it would 
have been cheaper with a thousand refineries instead of one. 
The first economic function of the great combinations is 
to give stability. Inventions and discoveries do not make 
for stability. Generally their effect is to destroy or de- 
preciate the value of old methods. Persons owning the 
old methods do not like that. 


Mr. Ryan Learns a Lesson 


T IS a great pleasure to note that the lesson of the life- 
insurance commotion has been taken to heart in one 
quarter at least, and that, in the light of it, a preventive 
measure of very tangible value has been adopted. We 
have been awaiting tangible results for some time, and it 
seemed that they were a good while coming. It was evident 
early in the winter that the scheme of Federal supervision, 
from which so much was hoped for, would fail. Alexander, 
McCall and McCurdy resigned; but their places were filled 
by men elected on the same system and by the same powers. 
If policy-holders were better protected, it was merely 
because a certain few individuals chose to protect them, 
and not that there was any essential change in the consti- 
tutions of the companies, or in the potential opportunities 
for graft. The New York Legislature might do something 
important; but that was not certain. Meantime people 
were thinking about railroad rate regulation and other 
things. It seemed possible that the great life-insurance 
upheaval would be forgotten, its lessons ignored—as hap- 
pened with the smaller one of a dozen years before. 

But not altogether. The directors of the Equitable 
Life recently received a report of its self-investigating 
committee; and the management took the precaution of 
pledging them to maintain strict secrecy as to its contents. 
The whole life-insurance trouble started because some 
directors took to babbling outside about the conditions 
within. The lesson of the scandal has not been lost upon 
Mr. Thomas F, Ryan. 


Gamblers and Crop Reports 


E SHOULD be very sorry to see the Government 
discontinue its crop reports, aS many persons are 

now urging it to do. The departments at Washington 
put out a great mass of literature of doubtful value. A 
reasonably accurate report on the crops would be actually 
worth more to the people generally than any other Govern- 
ment publication. In every civilized agricultural country 
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crop reports are made by Government authority. It 
would be regrettable, we think, if our Government, though ~ 
continuing copiously to favor the farmer with treatises 
on goats, toads, humming-birds and other subjects of some- 
what questionable interest, and though providing the 
merchant with ponderous treasury tomes about the foreign 
trade, should refuse to do for them the one thing that will 
benefit them most. It is urged by people with fragile 
consciences that the Government should discontinue its 
crop reports because gamblers bet on them—which is 
much like demanding a suppression of the ivory trade 
because poker chips are sometimes made of ivory. These | 
gentle critics would send a divinity student with each ten- 
dollar bill that issues from the Treasury to see that it does | 
not fall into the hands of Wall Street speculators. = 
It is true the Department of Agriculture has made a ~ 
disgraceful mess of its crop reporting. The reports were 4 
not only ludicrously wrong, but the Department fatuously | 
insisted upon quarreling with the Census Bureau when the 
latter exposed the grosserrors. Possibly Secretary Wilson | 
would be happy to see the last of an undertaking which 
has caused him so much chagrin. But this is no reason 
why the Government should dodge its duty and leave crop | 
reporting to the big operators on ’Change. The President 4 
is an able reformer. The Department’s sore spot will get 
a 


well. It should not discontinue reporting; but furnish 
good reports. 


Football Courage 


[is are sometimes expressed lest in these sedentary 
days the male may lose that spirit of combativeness _ 
proper to ‘his sex. The only serious argument in favor of 
football as played at presentin American colleges is thatthe _ 
sport nourishes the manly virtue of courage. The battle 

of Waterloo, according to Wellington, was, we are told, 
won on the football fields of England. Well, the battle of 
Gettysburg, it might be said with equal truth, was won — 
behind the counters of A. T. Stewart’s dry-goods store. — 
There is ample testimony in our Civil Warthatthe paleand — 
unathletic clerk made a good fighter. Asa matter of fact, 
brawn has very little to do with courage, and not much ~ 
with endurance. The beefiness of the football player 
probably renders him less fit for the severe strains of after 
life. The gladiator was never a military hero. Courage 
is nine-tenths a moral quality, and the game of football 1; 
cannot be said to develop moral stamina. <= 


A Dead Man’s Grasp 


fa Field millions are the first of great modern American : 
fortunes to come to the probate court. After all direct 
legacies are paid, including the eight millions for the Field 
Columbian Museum, it is believed that considerably a 
than a hundred millions of dollars will remain intact in trust — 
for a period of forty years. Thus that useful process of 
disintegration of great estates by incompetent heirs, which 
is supposed to preserve us from the dangers of great con- — 
centration of personal property, has been thwarted fora 
period of two generations by an ingenious use of trusteeship. — 
It is likely enough that the same method will be followed — 
with the Rockefeller fortune and other great fortunes. 
The ultimate destiny of the vast Field wealth is confided 
to two young boys, of whom neither the character nor the © 
capacity can be predicted at present. And during the © 
forty years of trusteeship no considerable portion of the © 
estate can be diverted to public or charitable uses. Thus — 
the dead owner keeps his grasp upon his treasure to the 
furthest limit of time permitted by law! Doubtless there 
is a kind of negative benefit to the public in the assurance _ 
that during the period of trust this lump of money will — 
be invested honestly and conservatively. Nevertheless, 
its concentration in the control of a few and its inevitable 
growth constitute a real menace, which will become more ~ 
widely realized as other multi-millionaires follow Marshall 
Field’s example and tie up their possessions in a long trust. 
In any case, it is a pathetic exhibition of human pride— 
this desire to hold together what one can no longer use. 


. Painted Food 


kee the ordinary man a modern meal is a melancholy 
lesson in chemistry. What gives that ruby tinge to 

the tomato soup? Aniline, or plain coal-tar dye? What 

is the trade secret of the too verdant green upon the canned 
peas and the string-beans? Did they have a bath in 
salicylic acid, with a dash of saccharine, or were they dosed — 
in copper and alum? Was the ham pickled in borates? 
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or cane syrup, and think they have Vermont maple sugar. 
Grandmamma’s cocoa is doped with ‘‘foreign starch.” 

And what does the stomach say to this new invoice of 
chemicals? Well, the appendix seems to have quit work- 
ing in America. Perhaps the coats of the stomach will go 
on a strike next. 


Bailey vs. Anecdote Et Al. 


IALLING the case of Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, of 
Texas, vs. Two Anecdotes that Always Figure in 
‘Stories Written About Him, what are the facts? 
_ Here are the specifications: 
Item: That when Bailey first came to Congress he 
efused, with scorn and indignation, to array himself in 
hat livery of the classes—always opposed to the masses— 
the ‘‘dress suit.’’ 
Tiem: That when Bailey first came to Congress, Judge 
- Culberson, of Texas—wisest of the wise—told him to take 
a subject and make a study and a specialty of it, and that 
Bailey chose the Constitution and has clung to it ever since. 
Tt is hard to keep a good anecdote down, and when 
it comes to killing—actually slaughtering—intimate old 
_ friends it seems like doing murder at one’s own fireside. 
‘Still, truth is mighty and must prevail. Hear Bailey’s 
attorney: 
_ “The Senator never refused to wear evening clothes. 
| One night, soon after he came to Congress, while he was 
| + at the Riggs House, there was a big social affair. A 
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newspaper correspondent asked him if he intended to go. 
Bailey said he did not. The correspondent pressed for a 
Mazon. Bailey finally said he had no evening clothes. The 
_ correspondent wrote that Bailey would not wear evening 
clothes. Other correspondents sent it out, and the story 
has been printed, with variations, ever since. 
_ “As to the other anecdote, Judge Culberson never told 
Bailey to make a study of one thing and stick to it. Bailey 
_ chose the Constitution as his specialty of his own free will 
and accord.” 
| Enter the Judge: Balancing the evidence, it does not 
| seem necessary or advisable to kill the ‘‘dress suit’’ anec- 
_ dote. Bailey was a young man, with a high forehead 
and a high resolve, when he was elected to the Fifty- 
first Congress that began operations in 1889. He came 
from Texas and, before that, from Copiah County, Mis- 
‘sissippi. Undoubtedly, he looked on evening clothes as 
an affectation. He was serious-minded. Many things 
_ seemed to be of importance that were not. It was his 
a business to be a statesman. The 
ie frivolities of life did not appeal to 
him, at least not the social affairs 
at Washington, which are called 
frivolities by those who frivol and 
bores by everybody else. Perhaps 
he did not wear evening clothes 
then. He wears them now, finely 
tailored, moulded to his strap- 
ping big form. His viewpoint has 
changed, probably. He was a bit 
woolly when he arrived. Thestory 
must stand. Old friends must be 
protected. It will be fine, too, 
when Bailey runs for President, as 
he hopes to some day. They said 
Jerry Simpson did not wear socks, 
and he did. -That story will live 
forever, too. 


As to the Constitution anecdote: 

a Judge Culberson knew a great deal 

} | BY CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.G. about a great many things. One 
___ Senator Cullom was Congress. He might have told 


3 of Illinois. 
4 Looking Like Lincoln 
is His Copyrighted 


a Specialty 


Bailey to get aspecialty. It would 
have been good advice. And the 
fact remains that Bailey did get a 
4 specialty, and that that specialty 
_ wasand isthe Constitution. He breathes the spirit of that 
great. document, moves with it, lives it, adores it. It is 
always by his side and on his tongue. He can find a 
Constitutional application to a discussion of conic sections, 
or an argument on the exact way a hen should lay an egg. 
_ Case decided in favor of the anecdotes. 
zg Watching a man grow is a most interesting diversion. 
it makes no difference whether he grows great or small. 
! Th the case of Bailey the study has been fascinating. He 
came to Washington a big, young countryman, awkward, 
_ gangiling, but with a lot of brains and the faculty of using 
them. They said in Copiah County, Mississippi: ‘‘Joe 
Bailey can play a better game of pool, is better looking and 
_ €antalk down any man inthissection.”” Hestayed in Mis- 
sissippi until he was twenty-two. Then he went to Texas. 
olonel Bill Sterrett, that eminent commentator on Texas 
fairs, said once: “Joe Bailey struck Texas running for 
ngress.”” That is nearly true, for Bailey was in Texas 
only a few years before he was elected to the House of 
_ Representatives. 
_ Bailey was raw material when he got to Washington. 
He was a close student 
They 
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at him, but he stood up and fought back, and before the end 
of his second term he was beginning to grow. The pound- 
ing continued. The only difierence was that the pounder 
took his biggest club before he began the genial task of 
pulping Bailey, instead of rushing at him with any orator- 
ical twig. 

Bailey was on tap every minute, with his Constitution 
in hand, mixing in all sorts of engagements, and coming 
out in better shape each time. The people who were 
watching him began to rub their hands. He was deserving 
of attention. Pretty soon they made him the minority 
candidate for Speaker. That gave him the tactical position 
of floor-leader for the Democrats. He wasn’t much of a 
success at. that. He was too combative, too intolerant of 
restraint, too prone to fly into a rage. He did not have 
himself well in hand, but he was growing and the country 
was taking notice. Finally, he went to the Senate and 
the real development began there. 

Ask any Senator about Bailey now—that is, any Senator 
who is a debater and astudent, with a grasp of affairs—and 
he will tell you this young Texan is the strongest man on 
the Democratic side, by far. Most of them will make it 
more emphatic. They will say Bailey is the strongest 
young man in the Democratic party. That judgment is 
good. 

Patience is what he lacks. He will dig as hard as any- 
body and will study as long, but he loses hold of himself at 
times. There does not seem to be any wall with him 
between earnestness and impulse. He will debate as 
suavely and as cleverly as you please, and suddenly he will 
become infuriated at some trivial remark. Two or three 
years ago, after Senator Beveridge had goaded him all 
the afternoon, he went to cuff the Indianian’s ears as soon 
as the Senate adjourned. That was the old Bailey. He 
was ashamed of it in a minute and has been ashamed of it 
ever since. 

He recognizes this fault. There was talk of making him 
the Democratic leader in the Senate. ‘‘No,”’ said Bailey, 
“T have not yet acquired the art of being pleasant under 
any and all circumstances.” That was a statesman’s way 
of saying he occasionally had the desire to punch a recal- 
citrant brother in the eye, instead of arguing with him for 
hours atatime. Still, Bailey has better control of himself 
now than he had when he first went into the Senate. If he 
fails in becoming one of the really great men of his genera- 
tion, it will be because he sometimes takes his hand off the 
throttle. 

It is a delight to hear Bailey talk. He knows what he is 
about. His diction is admirable. His voice is pleasant. 
He is graceful as a panther. When he is at his best and is 
disputing some point with a man like Spooner, or Lodge, or 
Aldrich, hefences so skillfully thatthe people in the galleries 
want to applaud him, and sometimes do. He looks younger 
than hisforty-three years. Hisfaceisboyish. His friends 
say his impetuousness, at times, is because of the boyish- 
ness that has not yet been obliterated by the mannishness. 

Everybody has high hopes for Bailey. His party as- 
sociates watch him grow just as a man with a hothouse 
watches his finest bunch of grapes come to perfection. 
Everybody recognizes his great ability. 
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Aggressive Mr. Cullom 


dpe fight just starting in Illinois for the seat of Shelby 
M. Cullom in the United States Senate—which Mr. 
Cullom will contest as vigorously as any youngster—re- 
minded John Corwin, of that State, of the time he took a 
ride in Springfield with the lateJohn Tanner, then Governor. 

“Tanner,” said Corwin, ‘‘why don’t you try for Shelby 
Cullom’s seat in the Senate?” 

Tanner made no reply. They drove for a time until 
they came to Oak Ridge cemetery. 

“John,” said Tanner, pointing with his whip to the 
cemetery, “that place is full of men who tried for Cullom’s 
seat in the Senate, and Cullom is still in the Senate and 
he’ll stay there until quite a few more lots are filled.’ 


The Point of View 


R. JOHN H. GIRDNER, the medical wit of New York, 
was walking through Central Park one afternoon. He 
Saw an artist at work on a canvas. 

The doctor stopped. He peered over the artist’s 
shoulder and saw that the man was painting a big tree 
which stood in the foreground. The doctor looked at the 
tree. It appeared a dirty brown to him. The artist was 
making it a glorified yellow. 

“Ts that the way that tree looks to you?” he asked. 

“Tf it wasn’t I wouldn’t be painting it that way,’ ob- 
served the artist, not too genially. 

This held the doctor for a moment, but he was in search 
of information. 

“Curious,” he observed, “but I can’t see it that way.”’ 

“Don’t you wish you could?” asked the artist, and the 
doctor continued his stroll. 


““Safe Aboard the Bagvers 


EPRESENTATIVE Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, 

wanted to explain his universal peace scheme to some 

of the newspaper correspondents at. Washington, and 

thought the best way to do it was to give them a little ° 
dinner. He invited some. 

“What time?” asked one. 

“Six o’clock to-morrow evening,” Bartholdt replied. 

“Make it seven,”’ protested several. ‘‘We won’t have 
our work done until six and we want to get home and dress.’’ 

“Nonsense, my dear boys, nonsense!”’ exclaimed Bar- 
tholdt. “This is to be purely informal. Come right over 
to the hotel from your offices. I shall be offended if any 
of you put on lugs with me.” 

Next evening at six o’clock the guests were at the hotel 
in their working-clothes. They waited a few minutes 
for their host. Then Bartholdt walked in, arrayed in 
immaculate evening dress. 


The Hall of Fame 


© President Roosevelt frequently takes out Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, as riding companion. Lodge is an in- 
different horseman at the best, and, when the President 
gets out on the road and urges his horse to the utmost, 
Lodge has hard work keeping up and keeping aboard his 
horse. The orderlies who follow are constantly praying 
that Lodge will fall off some day. They do not like him. 


@ Speaker Cannon denies that he 
looks like Lincoln. He says look- 
ing like Lincoln is the copyrighted 
specialty of Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom, of Illinows, 


@ Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
was the apple-eater of the Senate. 
Now he has retired and Senator 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, ismaking 
a brave effort to gain the title. 


@ FranklinH.Lane,theCalifornian 
who has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
used to be a reporter and a good 
one. He worked on all the San 
Francisco papers. 


@ Robert R. Hitt—who has just 
announced hewillnotseektoreturn 
to Congress from Illinois after his 
present term expires—has been in 
the House for twenty-four years. 
He was one of the first shorthand 
reporters in the West and reported 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
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Representative 
Richard Bartholdt 


of Missouri 
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astonished, then sympathetic, then amused 
as he slapped his great knee. ; 

““Be the powers,” they heard him say, 
‘tis me’ll put the comether onthim! And 
I’dloike to havea luk at Miss O’Brian, too.” 

“‘T dinnaw is that necessary,” said Pat- 
rick. ‘‘She’ll have to be sphindin’ her 
toime on Dinnis.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mane to have more thin a 
luk at her,”’ said MacA doo, as they rose from 
the table; ‘‘jist so I kin have more hearrut 
in me job, or ilse thim widdas moight git a 
rale holt on me.” 

Patrick stood hesitating. 

““They’re decateful crockodiles,MacAdoo, 
and that’s the trut’. I dinnaw shud I risk 
you on thim, but you shud be able to luk 
afther yoursilf.” 

“Oh, kape your worrimint fur Miss 
O’Brian,” said MacAdoo, laughing. ‘‘If 
any wan ropes me in, you'll not foind me 
wapin’ to you. Well, sorr,” he added, 
at kin I begin on me job?”’ 

The opening door gave him his reply. 
Again Dennis Doyle entered, followed by 
Mrs. Cahill and Mrs. Callahan, who were 
again oblivious of Flaherty and his friends. 
MacAdoo and Patrick joined the two at the 
till. 

“Well, Pathrick,’’ said Flaherty, ‘‘how’ll 
you break t’rough that wall uv delicate 
resarve, I dinnaw?’’ 

Patrick looked worried. 

“T’ve got to be inthroduced, Pathrick,” 
suggested MacAdoo. 

Patrick considered until tea had been 
served to the party. Then he said: 

“T know. Misther Robert, do you go 
and play on the pianna fura while. Thin, 
MacAdoo, do you sthand up and sing Sweet 
Belle Mahone.” 

“Ah, dear, ah, dear, th’ ould song,” 
sighed Flaherty. 

“Good for you, Sarsfield,”’ said Osborne. 

MacAdoo grinned, and after a time joined 
Osborne at the piano. Presently his full 
voice began on the song: 


Soon beyond the harbor bar 
Shall my bark be sailing far, 
Sweet Belle Mahone. 


The loud laughter of the group at the 
table stilled. They swung around and 
stared at MacAdoo, who stood looking far 
beyond them, his handsome face very grave. 
Flaherty’s eyes were moist, and even 
Patrick forgot for a moment his plans. 


Swe-et Belle Maho-one, 

Swe-et Belle Maho-one, 
Wait for me at Heaven’s gate, 

Swe-et Belle Mahone. 


Flaherty was quite sincere when he said 
to Mrs. Cahill: 

“Well, ma’am, we’d ought to all shake 
hands on a chune loike that. ’Tis a young 
man jist over that I’m wishful you should 
mate.” 

He beckoned to MacAdoo, who came 
forward, all gusto for his ‘“‘job.” He 
changed the sentimental mood of the party 
almost immediately to gayety. Patrick 
stood over him, gloating like a successful 
stage-manager, as MacAdoo skillfully 
blarneyed first Mrs. Cahill, and then Mrs. 
Callahan, and then Dennis Doyle, and then 
began again on Mrs. Cahill. 

“‘I cud harrudly see t’rough it mesilf if 
I didn’t know,”’ he commented afterward 
admiringly to Flaherty. ‘‘Sure, I picked 
the right man.” 

When the ladies rose to go, MacAdoo 
helped Doyle escort them home, all walking 
abreast so that none should have an unfair 
advantage of any one else. Patrick fol- 
lowed them, doing a double shuffle at times 
to express his satisfaction with himself and 
his employee. At the settlement house he 
turned off, late though it was for a call, and 
running up to Miss O’Brian’s room, told her 
the result of his efforts. 

Her sober face gleamed with amusement. 

“It’s rale funny, and I know Ill see ut so 
some time,” she said; ‘‘and you’re the 
bright gossoon, Pathrick. Dinnis asked 
fur the ring to-day.” 

“What did you do?” he inquired. 

Miss O’Brian rocked back and forth as 
she said: 

“Well, I give it to him and laughed, and 
told him to come back widin a week if he 
a eoe his moind; afther that it wud be 
(a) es 

“Tf Iwas big enough I’d break the face uv 
him,” said Patrick. ‘I’ve a great mind to 
give MacAdoo ordhers that way, annyhow, 


(Continued from Page 9) 


only I am wishful to hand him back to you 
in dacint ordher.”’ 

“You are a considerate frind, Pathrick,”’ 
she said. ‘‘And now, to-morra’s an avenin’ 
off; do you bring this MacAdoo round and 
inthroduce him. Thin we’ll all go to the 
risthrant togither.”’ 

Patrick was plainly opposed to having 
any one but himself make a plan on the 
matter. 

“You'll surely grant,’ said Miss O’Brian 
reasonably, ‘‘that I’ve had more expayri- 
ence than you in love-affairs. Well, don’t 
you see that if I do be walkin’ in wid another 
man that’]] make Dinnis jealous?’’ 

““Tf he doesn’t want you himsilf, he ought 
to be glad to see another man takin’ you,” 
he objected. 

“Well, that ain’t the way Dinnis is made. 
Dog in the manger he is, and most men are 
loike him at times.” 

‘°Tis you shud know,” said Patrick; 
‘only I don’t want to be wastin’ MacAdoo’s 
time.” 

“Tt’ll be good practice fur him. Maybe 
you jist betther sind him be hislone. That’ll 
save you the walk.” 

“Allright.” He rose. ‘‘Maybe you cud 
help me out be givin’ MacAdoo a few point- 
ers about how to thrate thim women ?”’ 

‘Maybe I cud,” said Miss O’Brian with a 
smile. ‘‘I assure you I’d loike to see your 
schemes succeed, Pathrick.”’ 

The next day at about six MacAdoo re- 
ported to Patrick at his newspaper stand. 

“Well, what are me ordhers, sorr?’’ he 
asked, smiling. 

“‘How’ve you sphint the day?”’ asked 
Patrick. 

“Well, jist afther breakfast I tuk a lesson 
from wan uv the waither gurruls about how 
t’ings is run in the risthrant. Thin I wint 
out and luked for worruk. Thin I came in 
to dinner and had some more lessons from 
the gurrul, and had a talk wid Misther Fla- 
herty. You see, I got to put me waitin’ job 
trough right. Thin I called on Mrs. Cahill 
and thin on Mrs. Callahan, and that tuk the 
afthernoon.”’ 

“Well, that’s fine, MacAdoo,” said young 
Sarsfield approvingly. ‘‘And now, if you’ll 
go and git Miss O’Brian.”’ 

Patrick was sitting innocently by Fla- 
herty when MacAdoo entered the restau- 
rant an hour and a half later with Miss 
O’Brian. The walk beside a handsome and 
attentive escort had done Miss O’Brian 
good. She was quite convincingly uncon- 
scious of the presence of Mrs. Cahill and 
Mrs. Callahan and her recalcitrant lover, as 
she took a seat where she could face her 
rivals. They at once ignored her, and de- 
voted themselves to Dennis Doyle, who, 
however, cast several restive glances in the 
direction of the cheerful Miss O’Brian. 

Patrick watched matters impatiently. 

“T tould him to take off the widdas,”’ he 
said to Osborne; ‘‘and if he don’t git back 
to thim.soonshe‘lleondo-all the good he did 
this afthernoon.”’ 

“Oh, let Miss O’Brian alone for know- 
ing what’s she’s doing!’’ Osborne replied. 
““But I'll go to the piano presently and that 
will probably merge the parties.” 

It seemed a long time to the critical Pat- 
rick before Osborne began to play. Then, 
in answer to an impatient nod, MacAdoo 
rose and stood beside the piano. Next, to 
Patrick’s great delight, Dennis moved over 
to a seat beside Miss O’Brian. Seeing this 
MacAdoo, without waiting for orders, 
joined the widows. 

Patrick smiled complacently, but Os- 
borne said: 

“Don’t you be assuming that you’ve got 
it all settled, young man. Those widows 
will try to do Miss O’Brian out of Dennis 
and MacAdoo, too; and mind, they’re two 
to one.” 

“Sure, spare the bye the wet blanket,”’ 
murmured Flaherty. ‘‘Ain’t he worrukin’ 
harrud enough as ut is?” 

The party of five went home together, the 
widows studiously avoiding speech with 
Miss O’Brian. As MacAdoo told Patrick, 
it was mortial hard to keep them all on 

eaceable terms, with Dennis with the black 
rown on him, and the widows edging Miss 
O’Brian off the sidewalk but not seeing her 
at all, at all. 

Indeed, after a few more days had passed 
MacAdoo confessed to Patrick that the task 
was getting almost beyond his strength. It 
was toward seven o’clock, and the two were 
walking to the settlement to call for Miss 
O’Brian. The boy stopped short in dismay. 


“No, I’m not t’rowin’ up me job,” said 
MacAdoo, clapping his employer on the 
shoulder. ‘‘’Tis only that ’tis a turrible 
complycated business. If ’twas handlin’ 
two women that didn’t know wan another; 
but to do ut half the toime in aich other’s 
prisence, and thim widdas at that!” 

“T ain’t iver said ’twas aisy worruk,”’ re- 
marked Patrick. 

“And there’s Dyle shilly-shallyin’,’”’ com- 
plained MacAdoo. ‘‘Be Miss O’Brian’s 
accounts he’s not offered her back the ring 
yit. Says he’s not made up his moind. 
Dade, I t’ink she’d be well quit uv him.” 

““He’s got five t’ousand dollars,” said 
Patrick, as they dodged in front of a cable 
car. 

“Sure, ain’t he always tellin’ ut? And 
thin, he will say nawthin’ to Mrs. Cahill or 
Mrs. Callahan that they kin put their fingers 
on. And thim widdas kape expectin’ me to 
go furder.”’ 

“Ah, I heard me faather say ’tis harrud 
to talk to a woman widout promisin’ her,” 
sighed Patrick. 

“Ut is. But ’tis nawthin’ to havin’ wan 
uv thim thry to exthract a promise :befure 
the very eyes and ears uv the other.” 

Patrickfelt depressed. He plodded on the 
more dolefully because MacAdoo began to 
whistle Sweet Belle Mahone. Presently 
MacAdoo sud pa in the middle of a block, 
hesitated, and then madea rush forward and 
overtook a man who was walking slowly in 
front of them. 

“O’Brian, be the powers!” he cried. 
“Sure, I t’ought I’d lost you furiver!”’ 

Patrick looked up curiously at the stran- 
ger, a square, stout man with simple blue 
eyes, a smiling mouth, and general happy- 
go-lucky expression. 

“So you didn’t t’ink I was thryin’ to stale 
your clothes?” he said. ‘‘Who’s the bye?’”’ 

“Me bist frind, Pathrick Sarsfield O’Con- 
nor. ”Tis the man I bunked wid on ship,” 
MacAdoo explained to Patrick. ‘‘We’re 
goin’ your way, ut seems, O’Brian.’’ 

“‘T’m goin’ to the sittlement house, what- 
iver that is,” said O’Brian. ‘I’ve jist found 
out me sister’s adhress. I tould youl hada 
rilative here.” 

“Well, be the powers!’’ shouted Mac- 
Adoo. “Is ut Mary O’Brian? Sure, we’re 
—where are you off to, Pathrick?”’ 

“‘T’'ll jist run ahead and tell her,’’ shouted 
Patrick over his shoulder. 

He ran the two or three blocks to the set- 
tlement, rushed up the stairs, and almost 
fell into Miss O’Brian’s room. Breathlessly 
he told her of her brother’s arrival. Miss 
O’Brian’s face darkened. 

““Now, I know jist what you fale loike 
doin’ wid him,” panted Patrick; ‘“‘but we 
can’t afford ut. We nade him, fur MacAdoo 
says his hands is too full wid thim widdas.” 

Miss O’Brian sprang to her feet. 

“ Pathrick, you’rea janiusif iver there was 
wan,” she cried; ‘‘but you don’t see half 
what this manes.to me.. Sure,.if wance:he 
gits a holt on wan uv thim; she can’t trun 
up his disgrace to me, and she'll do me 
foightin’ wid the other. Down the stairs 
wid us!” 

She swept Patrick behind her and bore 
him in her wake to the side door just as 
MacAdoo and O’Brian knocked upon it. 
She drew them into the back reception- 
room, and silently offered a flushed cheek 
to her brother. After he had kissed her she 
began without preface: 

“Larry, your disgrace is all over the 
warrud. Mrs. Cahill——”’ 

“Sure, ‘tis no disgrace at all,” said 
O’Brian, taking a chair and crossing his 
legs comfortably. ‘‘The priest wint bail 
fur me and I was niver held. The man 
whose horse I borried was‘an American, and 
whin I tould him all about ut, sure, he 
wouldn’t push the case at all. He said fur 
me to come to America; that me imagina- 
tion was clane wasted in Oireland.”’ 

“He was makin’ fun uv you,’ sniffed 
Miss O’Brian. ‘‘Annyway, the story is 
you were jailed.” 

“What matther, 
laughed O’Brian. 

“You hear that, Pathrick?’’ cried Miss 
O’Brian, exasperated. ‘Sure, you ain’t 
a tird his age, but you know that the trut’ 
ain’t the trut’ onless people know it’s the 
trubae 

She noticed the boy’s dubious expression, 
and that reminded her that he was the 
manager of her campaign. 

“Larry,” she went on, ‘I nade not ex- 
plain in detail what I want. Me frind, 


whin I wasn’t?” 
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Our Spring Style Book and 
Samples Cost You Nothing 


The book illustrates and describes over 185 styles | 
that fastidious dressers of Paris and New York will — 
wear this Spring. We send with the Style Book as | 
many samples of material as you wish, selected from — 
over 450 varieties of the prettiest, daintiest fabrics, 
especially designed for this season’s wear. 

With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples, you” 
can choose your style and material; our simple 
measurement directions show you how to take your 
measurements correctly, and we make the garment 


exactly as you wish. 


We positively guarantee 
to fit you perfectly and 
give entire satisfaction or 
promptly refund your 
money. We know we can 
please you. 


The garments shown in 
our Fashion Book are 
made to order only —not 


Spring Suits 
$4 to $25 


Made to Order 
New York Styles 
Our Spring Fashion Book 
illustrates : 

SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton and 
Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, Bi 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, . 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking 
Suits, Satlor Suits, aud demi-tailored Gowns. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of - 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United States our j 


New Spring Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest stylesand containing simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the newest materials. Write for them to-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years 


As many reasons for using a 


Parker Pen 


as there are Pens in this Pile | 


Won't you give us, or any one of the 10,000 or 
more Parker Pen dealers, the opportunity of ex- 
plaining the three points of Parker superiority 
which are vital features in the make-up of a 
fountain pen? In the interest of getting the best 
value for your money, you owe it to yourself to | 
become acquainted with the Parker. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog 
waiting for your request. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
P.S.— Tf you will state in your letter that you are an intend- 
ing purchaser of a Fountain Pen, we will send you, compli- | 
mentary, a 6-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper Cutter, on | 
receipt of stamp for postage—to others, 10 cents. 
ARE YOUR 


SAVINGS EARNING §90 ? 


WE are privileged to refer you to 


Assets 


$1,750,000 : numerous Lesage all parts ‘ 
the country, some doubtless in yourg 
se rhy locality, whose savings accounts we 
, 


have handled during the past 12 years, 
and upon which we have never paid 
less than 5%. Start an account with us# 
any time of the year, withdraw at your§ 
pleasure, your money always subject tof 
your control, and earnings will 
reckoned at 6% Per Year for every day 
in our care. Remitted by check orf 
compounded if desired. 

Under New York Banking Dept. 
Superviston and regularly exame- 
tned by same. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. § 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway, N. Y. City J 


Write for full particulars, 


I because ——”’ 


Pathrick Sarsfield, has been helpin’ fix me 
plans, and remember the money I have sent 
ou, and so you'll plaze fall'in wid thim.” 
“Sure, if I can,” said O’Brian. 
“You're not married?” she asked 
anxiously. 
No} Widda O’Dowd she t’rew me over 


‘Well, niver moind; I’ve another tidy 
_widda fur you. Pathrick, what do you say 


to Mrs. Callahan fur him?’’ 


Patrick considered, carefully surveying 
-O’Brian’s genial face. 
_ “Well, I dinnaw that ut matthers which 
if you t’ink he’d betther jist thry wan.” 

“Was your idea to have him take turrun 
and turrun about wid me?”’ inquired Mac- 
Adoo, grinning. 

“Ut was at furrust,”’ said Patrick gravely, 
“but I see be lukin’ at him that he’d betther 
jist thry wan and sthick to her. Yes; Mrs. 
Callahan; she’s aisier nor Mrs. Cahill. If 
he jist pitched in wid niver a worrud to Mrs. 
Cahill, he moight carry ut t’rough fur a 
wake.” 

“A wake, indade!”’ cried Miss O’Brian. 
“No, me lad. You camp down be Mrs. 
Callahan, Larry, and don’t you git up till 
she’s said she’d have you, and then don’t 
you waste time befure you go to the priest.”’ 

“Oh, no!” gasped Patrick. ‘‘You’d not 
raly have him marry her, Miss O’Brian! 
You are not so mad at him as all that.” 

_ MacAdoo grinned silently, while Miss 
O’Brian answered: 

“Why not? She’s crazy to be marrid, 
and my brother is good-lukin’ enough fur 
anny wan, I shud hope, and on his side 
there’s her money ——”’ 

“Oh, ‘tis money she has?’ queried 
O’Brian, interested. 

“You see, Pathrick,” explained Miss 
O’Brian; “‘you kin see be the luk uv him 
St. Michael himself cudn’t drag wurruk out 
uv Larry. Now, wud you have me sup- 
portin’ him? Wud that be fair?” 

_ “No-o,” said Patrick doubtfully. 

“Can’t you lave ut to Mrs. Callahan?” 
suggested Miss O’Brian. 

“Look here,” said O’Brian. 
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“Larry, you kin hould your tongue. Jist 
take a luk at herand see. You omadhaun, 
you always make love to anny woman, and 
the ould—I mane Mrs. Callahan has a way 
wid her. MacAdoo’ll tell you that.” 

““T can’t deny ut,” admitted MacAdoo, 
with a reminiscent smile. 

““Ah, you’ve done well wid your time, 
Misther MacAdoo,’”’ said Miss O’Brian 
sharply. ‘‘Well, Pathrick?”’ 

“Your tongue goes so fast I dinnaw am I 
on me head or me heels,’’ said Patrick fret- 
fully. ‘‘What do you t’ink, MacAdoo?” 

“°Tis a grand plan,” said MacAdoo; 
‘“‘and you have the great head, Pathrick. 
That’s why you run ahead to tell Mary her 
brother was come.” 

Patrick’s face lightened. 

“Well, if you fale loike takin’ the respon- 
sibility fur Larry, Miss O’Brian. Then, 
MacA doo, all’s fur you to do is to take good 
holt on Mrs. Cahill. That laves you free fur 
Dinnis, Miss O’Brian.” 

“Ut does,”’ she said. 

“And t’ings is jist where they were two 
wakes ago. Do yout’ink you eud fix ut wid 
Dinnis in wan more wake, Miss O’Brian?”’ 
_ “Td ordher MacAdoo to hould down his 
job about wan wake more,” advised Miss 
O’Brian with a smile at MacAdoo. 

“Well, then, let’s all git down to the risth- 
rant,”’ concluded Patrick. ‘‘Uncle Dan’ll 
be wondherin’ where I am, at all.” 

During the next few days Patrick sur- 
veyed his field with all the emotions of a 
successful general. O’Brian paid unre- 
mitting and acceptable devotion to Mrs. 
Callahan, bringing her often, at his sister’s 
request, for tea to the restaurant. Mrs. 
Cahill appeared no more, but MacAdoo 
assured Patrick that he called on her all 
afternoon and evening, thus leaving Dennis 
no opportunity. Dennis, Patrick saw once 
or twice lowering along the street, and he 
felt vaguely sorry for Miss O’Brian. He 
went to see her once or twice, but her door 
was locked, and she called out that she was 
busy and that he must come again. 

One day, about a week after O’Brian’s 
arrival, MacAdoo neglected to appear for 
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In Tolstoy’s Workshop 


ot conventional imagination pictures 
the ‘‘study”’ of a popular novelist as a 
luxurious place. It lines the walls of the 
room with paintings by the masters and 
bookshelves groaning under the ancient 
weight of first editions. There may be a 
few fortunate authors who rejoice in such a 
scene for their labors, but the fact is that 
most writers—fortunately for their bank 
accounts and their children’s bread and 


.=hutter—work best in simple surroundings, 


and in that simplicity Tolstoy, as one might 
expect, ranks first. He does all his writing 
in a small room with a vaulted ceiling and 
thick walls of stone. The floor isrough and 
unpainted. From overhead hang great 
iron rings once used for gymnasium exer- 
cise, now perforce discarded, and originally 
set there to bear the weight of smoked hams. 

_ As for decorations, it is not pictures which 
one sees on the walls, but scythes and saws 
—all the implements of manual farm-labor, 
which Tolstoy considers as necessary to his 
work in the world as is his pen. 


Literary Foot-Pounds 


Bee eHERS protest that they give 
careful consideration to every manu- 
Script submitted tothem. Andinthe main 
they do—especially book manuscripts, in 
which department everything that comes 
in, however unpromising, is turned over to 
“readers’’ for an expert opinion. 
- Buta eee away from his ‘‘readers’”’ 
may make grievous errors. His ways of 
Judging are curious. For many years a 
certain New York publisher has had an 
arrangement with a London publisher 
whereby each brings out on his side of the 
Ocean such publications of the other as 
Seem fit for both countries. The New York 
Man is reputed to be an excellent judge of 
literary values. 
__ About a year ago he was in London, and 
the British publisher said: 
__ “Oh, by the way, I’m bringing out a novel 
hat is surely going to make a sensation in 


England. It’s by a new author. Do you 
want to handle the American end?”’ 

‘““How much of a novel is it—how long?”’ 

“About six hundred pages.” 

“Six hundred pages!’’ said the American. 
“T should say not—it’s a regular. encyclo- 
pedia.”’ 

And there the matter dropped. 

But that novel soonfound another Ameri- 
can publisher, and up to date it has prob- 
ably brought him a good many thousands 
of dollars. It was The Divine Fire. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle 
The Author of Serena in Her 
Tennessee Garden 


Her Own Typewriter 


IRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE is another 

recruit to the growing army of con- 
temporary authors who find no difficulty 
in doing their original work upon a type- 
writer. Miss Boyle confesses that she 
always makes elaborate notes for her stories 
in “‘longhand,”’ but the first thing like co- 
herent form which she gives to them is 
given by the typewriter, which she manip- 
ulates with considerable skill and with a 
“speed” that might well be envied by 
many an expert. Revision, of course, is 


breakfast or dinner, nor was he present to | 


wait on the tables when the evening meal 
was served. Patrick was uneasy, but Fla- 
herty remarked to Osborne: 

“Troth, I like the lad, but Sweet Belle 
Mahone t’ree times a day was takin’ the 
hearrut clane out uy me. I’m glad uv the 
rest fur wance.”’ 

Just before Flaherty prepared to lock up 
MacAdoo entered, closely followed by Miss 
O’Brian. 

“Well, sorr,”” said MacAdoo to Patrick, 
“T give up me job lasht night, and I’d ought 
to have tould you, but css 

“Oh, have you got Dinnis back?” cried 
Patrick to Miss O’Brian. 

Giving her no chance to reply, MacAdoo 
continued: 

“‘A frind has set me up wid some capital, 
and I have larned so much these two wakes 
here that I’ve decided to start a little risth- 
rant mesilf at the other end uv the warrud.”’ 

“Plinty uv room,” said Flaherty benevo- 
lently, holding out his hand. ‘‘Good luck, 
me lad.” 

““T’ank you, Misther Flaherty.” 

““Where’s Dinnis the night?” Patrick 
asked Miss O’Brian. 

*“Howshud I know?’’she smiled. ‘‘Path- 
rick, to tell the trut’ I don’t want him wid all 
his t’ousands. Mrs. Cahill kin have him if 
she kin git him.” 

“But ” began Patrick. 

‘““We can’t always have our plans come 
out aven, Sarsfield,”’ said Miss O’Brian, 
pulling off her glove. She blushingly held 
up her left hand and showed a wedding ring. 
“T know Jimmy here is a bit younger x 

“What matther afew months?” said Fla- 
herty, gallantly ignoring Miss O’Brian’s 
ten years of seniority. 

“And whin we've started the risthrant 
wid my bit savings, I kin help run it,” she 
said. 

Osborne and Flaherty were shaking hands 
with her. Then she held out her big arms 
to Patrick. But he turned away abruptly. 

“Uncle Dan says polytics is uncertain,” 
he remarked moodily to the world in gen- 
eral; ‘‘but women is worse.” 


F-O2E 7k 
EIR WORK 


another matter, and that Miss Boyle does 
elaborately and with pen and ink. Her 
latest novel, Serena, was written in this 
way—mostly in the garden of her home in 
Memphis, Tennessee—but her corrections 
are sO many and so sweeping that it is fre- 
quently the fifth or sixth draft of the story 
which finally reaches the printer. 


Of the Edward Everett Brand 


Mere NG to the London story, it was 
Thomas Hardy who said it. A friend 
of his, the editor of an English magazine, 
brought him a manuscript to read. 

“It is by a new man,”’ said the enthusi- 
astic editor, ‘‘and I believe I have made a 
genuine literary discovery.” 

The novelist ran through the pages. 

“ But, my friend,’’ he protested, ‘‘this is 
simply an adaptation of The Man Without 
a Country.” 

“Perhaps,”’ admitted the editor; ‘but 
it’s so strong, so healthy.” 

“Hum,” said Hardy; ‘‘I am not so sure 
it is healthy, but it is certainly Hale.’’ 


In the BooKshop 


@ Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS, the novelist, 
gets up at five o’clock in the morning and 
begins writing at six. He works until 
noon each day, 


@ THE PATIENT LIBRARIAN has many trials. 
In New York the other day he was accused 
of not knowing his business—and that just 
because he could not guess that the school- 
girl who asked for Love’s Longings, by 
Emma How, really wanted Heart’s Desire, 
by Emerson Hough. 


q CeciLia’s LOvErRs, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s 
new book, is this prolific author’s forty- 
ninth novel. She has published, besides, 
three volumes of essays, one of poems and 
several of short stories, and at the age of 
seventy-five she holds the enviable record 
of having written but one manuscript of 
which she has been unable to dispose. 


How to 


Judge an Overcoat 
Read our little book which 


describes the various types of Men’s 
Overcoats; tells of materials, con- 
struction and workmanship and how 
to compare them. 

There is no other book like it. 
It will insure satisfaction and money 
saving in your next purchase. We 
offer it free for the name and 
address of your clothier. 

Most men buy clothing according 
to fancy and the price mark. We 
want you to buy judiciously, believing 
the more you know, the more you 
will prefer a Kenyon Overcoat. 

We have the largest and most 
modern factory equipment and the 
greatest organization that makes 
clothes. We own and operate two 
great buildings with a floor space 
equal to half a dozen city blocks, 
guaranteeing absolute freedom from 
“sweat-shop” work. Constant 
expert supervision thus secured 
results in an unusually high grade 
of workmanship. 


Remember, we will see that you can get a 
KENYON Coat wherever you live 


C. KENYON CO. 33'trion Squares 
Address mail to Main Offices 
762=772 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


These garments bear the label 


©. Yrenyon Gowyony : 
Makers be es 
NEW YORK 


Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain Coats 
for Women show new and dainty types. 
Whute and say what price you wish to pay. 

e will send samples and illustrations and o 

§ show you how to purchase. $10 to $30. jamme 


il Bearing 
Garters 


Are Long Lived 


The Ball Bearing Swivel saves \ 
one-half the stretch and wear 
on the webbing. 


Made of strongly woven, hand- 


ing Garters, 

send us 25c, for 

trial pair, mention- 
ing color desired. 


independent, 
freely moving 
elastic sockhold. 


551 Main Street 
Shirley, Mass. 


President 


Makers of Suspenders 


Resident Agents Wanted Everywhere 


to sell Racine Steel Spring Exercisers, exclusively, 
oras sideline. Write for Se/ling Plan. 


RACINE EXERCISER CO., 51 Soneida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


mint 


RY. 


A fl Ayo 


ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


This is Only the First 


Hate 


OME. men like domestic 
cigars better than Havana, 
‘These men have our svm- 
pathy, but not our adiniration,. 
Our talks and our cigars are 
meant for the smokers who 
like Havana tobacco. Are 
you on? 


We can’t tell our whole 
story in one article, or two, 
but right here we want to 


emphasize that our cigars are 
made of Havana tobacco, both 
wrapper and filler, and that 
they are made by Cuban work- 
men —in the Spanish lan- 
guage, too! 

Perhaps you already know 
that a great deal of the smok- 
ing quality of a cigar depends 
on its workmanship, the way 
it is built. Well, our Cubans 
know the game —they were 
born with cigars in. their 
mouths and they make a 
cigar as it ought to be made. 
Perhaps you believe us, per- 
haps not. Here’s the way to 
make us ‘Show you”: 


Write us today, using your busi- 
ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, mediun» or 
strong cigars, and don't send. us a 
single penny with your order. We 
will at once send you the cigars 
and prepay the express charges. 


Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit. the 
pric2, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense, 


Whatever happens, you win! 
Lither you smoke ten cigars, a¢ our 
exfense, or else you get good cigars 
at “poor-cigar prices,”’ ‘Do it now.” 


We are not a mere mail order 


house. We are manufacturers. If 
you question our responsibility look 
us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son 


Department ‘‘C,”? Tampa, Florida 


Flat-E 


Actual size, Roberts’ 
Clear Llavana Smoker. 


nded Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and givenew 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


Are all made this 
way. It's the right 
way. Millions in 

; use. Bailey’sname 
Acceptnoothers. Beware of im- 
Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed, 


Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP 


This tip won’t slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar 
the most highly pol- 
ished floor. Made 
in five sizes, inter- 
nal diameter: No. 
17, % in.; No. 18, % 
in.; No. 19, % in.; 
No. 20, lin. ;No.21,% 
in. Mailed uponreceipt 
of price, 30¢c. per pair. 
Rubber catalogue free. 
At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
C, J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS: 


ed 
Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 

—@ you bacl breath? Are your gums shrunken 
or changed'so that you think you needa 
new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly cure the trou- 
ble. It makes the gums conform, or drop, 
into the old ill-fitting plate, making it 
better than a new one. Antiseptic, too, 
destroying germ. life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cool and clean. 60¢a.box by mail 
~™ —largersize, holdingthreetimes 
the amount, for one dollar, 
Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


it’s 
the 


on every brush, 
itations, 
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SWISS LOOMS— 
LACE-MAKING 
IN NEW YORK. 


HE manufac- 
ture of em- 
broideries, which a 
few years ago had 
practically no ex- 
istence as an industry in this country, has 
been brought across the water and domes- 
ticated, so to speak, in New York and its 
neighborhood, which is at present the 
principal centre of the business in the 
United States. The output is already 
great, and promises before long to drive 
imported merchandise of the kind out of 
the market—the workmanship being of 
equal quality, for the reason that the arti- 
sans employed are all of them foreign 
experts, fetched from St. Gall, Switzerland; 
Plauen, Saxony, and other localities long 
famous for the production of high-grade 
embroidered fabrics. 

The workpeople are nearly all of them 
men, and the embroidering is done with 
machinery of wonderful ingenuity, im- 
ported from Switzerland, wherethe industry 
in question has been more highly developed 
than anywhere else in the world. On 
frames a dozen feet or more in length the 
fabrics are stretched, and as many as five 
hundred needles are sometimes in operation 
simultaneously on a single piece of cloth, 
supplied with thread from as many bobbins 
holding silks of different colors. 

The skilled workman stands at one end 
of the frame, holding in his hand a metal 
pencil, which he passes slowly over the lines 


sively, the needles reproduce the design in 
stitches—the principle being that of the 
“‘nantograph,’’ commonly used by me- 
chanical draftsmen—and the embroidery 
grows at a rate that seems positively 
magical. Indeed, the work done in this 
way is much more perfect and beautiful 
than any that can be executed by hand, 
and, the saving of labor being so great, it 
can be sold at prices proportionately 
reasonable. A new improvement in the 
machinery employed, by the way, is an 
attachment by means of which the batteries 
of needles are made to thread themselves. 

Lace-makers and lace-making machinery 
are also being imported from abroad, and 
this industry (doubtless destined to attain 
great importance in the United States) is 
already getting upon its feet. Here again, 
thanks to recent inventions, the machine 
is proving its superiority to the hand, and 
even such delicate fabrics as Duchesse 
point and Valenciennes are reproduced to 
perfection at a fraction of the old-time cost. 


EXPLOSIVE DIAMONDS —TAKE CARE 
YourR ENGAGEMENT RING Dons Not 
BuLow UP. 


HE diamond is now recognized as a vol- 
canie product—a crystal formed in the 
depths of the earth under conditions of in- 
conceivable heat and enormous pressure. 
Tn all likelihood we shall never imitate it 
successfully (save on a microscopic scale), 
because it is beyond our power to duplicate 
the processes involved—at all events, in a 
large enough way. 

Just as a deep-sea fish, when brought to 
the surface, sometimes bursts open, owing 
to the removal of the great pressure to which 
it has been habitually subjected, so the dia- 
mond, fetched from the bowels of the earth, 
is liable to explode. Doubtless. it comes 
about in this way that many gems of this 
kind are mere fragments of the original erys- 
tals. Butin many instances large ones have 
actually burst in miners’ pockets, or even 
when held in the warm hand. 

In speaking of this fact recently, Sir 
William Crookes said it often happened that 
in a diamond there was a small cavity, filled 
with gas under enormous pressure. It is 
easy to see, of course, how warmth might 
cause such a stone to explode. The dia- 
mond, after all, though the hardest sub- 
stance known, is easily broken. On one 
oceasion Lord Beaconsfield was frightened 
almost out of his wits by an accident which 
befell him in handling the famous: Kobh-i- 
noor. Having taken it from the hands of the 


lapidary who was recutting it, he dropped 


of a design drawn on cardboard. Respon-_ 
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iton the floor. The 
gem was not in- 
jured, but it might 
have been de- 
stroyed. 

The only sub- 
stance that rivals 
the diamond in 
hardness is the new 
metal called ‘‘tantalum.” Sir William 
Crookes tried, recently, to bore through a 
plate of tantalum with a diamond drill 
revolving 5000 times a minute, the opera- 
tion being continued for three days and 
three nights; but at the end of that time 
the metal showed only a minute depression, 
and it was.a question which had suffered the 
greater damage—the diamond or the tan- 
talum. 

Many diamonds are faintly luminous in 
the dark, but one such stone, of a green 
color, belonging to this. eminent scientist, 
emits, when exposed to an electric circuit in 
a vacuum, almost as much light asa candle. 
It gives out a pale greenish light, and bright 
enough to read by. 


FLOWERS FRAPPE—COLD STORAGE 
WILL GIVE YOU VIOLETS IN SEPTEM- 
BER AND LILIES IN JANUARY. 


Scant flowers all the year around are 
obtainable nowadays, thanks to the 
conveniences of cold storage. Lilacs, for 
example, are kept over in this way, in pots, 
and are made to blossom when wanted—in 
February, it may be, or perhaps September. 

White lilacs are usually preferred for such 
treatment. They are kept at a temperature 
of about thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit—at 
freezing point, that is to say—and, when 
the flowers are desired, are transferred to a 
warm greenhouse, where they promptly 
proceed to burst into bloom. 

In the same way rhododendrons, hydran- 
geas, azaleas and asparagus are handled. 
Of this kind of gardening a great deal more 
is done in Europe than in this country, 
especially in Germany, where the “‘pips” 
of lilies-of-the-valley are commonly kept in 
cold storage, being taken out and planted 
in the greenhouse as wanted. They require 
only fifteen days to produce the flowers. 

In this country a different method is 
usually adopted with lilies-of-the-valley. 
There is one specialist in the cultivation of 
this particular kind of flower in Connecticut 
who plants lilies-of-the-valley every day in 
the year. He also cuts them for market 
every day in the year, and thus the supply 
is made continuous. 

The cold-storage process is now applied 
to the cherry and peach trees which are 
grown in pots. Such dwarf trees are kept at 
low temperature until wanted, and then are 
forced rapidly into blossom and fruit, the 
time being easily regulated so that they 
shall produce their yield at Easter, or at 
almost any other date. This is a matter of 
great convenience in satisfying the require- 
ments of the new fashion which demands 
fruiting peach and cherry trees for table 
decorations at dinner-parties. 


MEDICINES IN DISGUISE—TueE LITTLE 
CHILDREN OF THE RICH TAKE THEM, 
SUPPOSING THEY ARE CANDY. 


A is children of the rich are’so spoiled 
nowadays that such medicines: as. they 
are obliged to take must be disguised in 
some way to make them palatable. Accord- 
ingly, they are put upintheshapeof candies. 

On Fifth Avenue in New York there is a 
fashionable apothecary who makes a busi- 
ness of supplying medicines in this form. 
When a prescription. comes to him (if he is 
so requested), he makes up the doses in 
their due proportions and sends them by a 
trusted messenger to a candy factory not 
faraway. There they are put into the hands 
of a certain employee who, through prac- 
tice, has become specially skilled in this 
kind of work, and he makes them up into 
bonbons. 

This is an obvious improvement on cap- 
sules. When Mrs. Millionaire wishes to give 
a dose of castor oil to her little boy, she ad- 
ministers it in the form of chocolates filled 
with the unpleasant stuff. If it be nux 
vomica, or something else bitter and dis- 
agreeable, jelly drops may serve. 
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‘The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


“Custom”? because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
possesses every essential of custom 
| excellence. It meets the insistent 
demand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of manu- 
facture means thatTHESTETSON SHOE 
holdsitsshapeand affords themaximum 
of style, service and comfort. Stetson: 
Shoes are built upon custom lasts, de= 
signed by masters of shoe craft and 
sell for $5 to $8. The individuality of 


is due to the minute attention to details 
in the hidden and unseen parts. Men 
who look for the best in footwear will 
find itin this shoe. If your local dealer 
does not sell THE STETSON SHOE write 
us, giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. Send for the 
Stetson. Style Book. 


TO THE DEALER 


If you want the men’s fine 
trade write us and we will 
send asample line 
to any reliable 
dealer in the 
United States 
express pre- 
paid. 

THE STETSON 
SHOE COMPANY, 
SOUTH 
WEYMOUTH, 
MASS. 


No. 145 
See New Styl 
Book...) im 
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66 Old Hickory 9 $7.05 
Spindle Back Chair 4=| 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
use ever solib at this remarkably low 
price. Willstan«d all sorts of weather. 
Solidly constructed ofyenuine ~ 
white hickory with hark on. 
Seat 18ins. long, 16 ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price cs 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of x 
Miss, River. 120 other styles of 
chairs, settees, talles, etc., $1.50 
up. Be sure to get the ‘‘Old Hick- 
ory"’ Furniture and see that our 
trade-mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- § 
page illustrated catalogue and our 
Special Introductory Offer, FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR C0. 
23 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


“The Original‘ Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” ii 
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ptou Bond and Mortgage . 
Macon, Missouri ' 


Our monthly circular is now ready for 
distribution and contains over $200,000 
of high grade securities — Misso 
Bonds — Municipal, School, Draina 
and Real Estate Loans. 

Special offering this month of $65,000 — 
North Missouri Drainage Bonds, 0 o 
ting 5 per cent. Special decision o! 
Supreme Court on this issue, render- 
ing bonds incontestable. 
4) Insurance Companies, Savings Banks, Trust 
of Estates, anc other conservative investors ar 

= our patrons. Send for our Lists, Brocliw 
and other information. Do it now and get absolute seci 


8 Wardell Bldg. WILLIAM R. COMPTON, President 


» 


A Fasten up the innu- 
merable “LITTLE THINGS.” about yourhome 
without defacing walls or wood-work. Use 


4 MOORE PUSH-PINS 

4 Polished Glass handles, Steel noints. Strong 
A aud ornamental. Try them for pretty silk- 
g corded CALENDARS. Atstationery, house: 
furnishing. notion and photo-supply stores 
A Or mailed prepaid for 20c. per dozen, as- 
g sorted, No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. Moore 
(+ 2\Push-PinCo.,1738.11thSt., Phila., Pa. 
Ey, Here’saPin! Pushitin! Circular. 


ENSE AND 
ONSENSE 


J The Ministering Angel 
Biever say ‘‘dye”’ to a chemical blonde. 
i 

~ Mourning need not be worn by college 
widows. 


_ The girl who is a college widow at twenty 
will be a grass widow at thirty. 


_ Never tell secrets to women. If you 
must talk about them, buy a megaphone. 


The man who said that talk is cheap never 
figured in a $50,000 breach of promise suit. 


| _ If you can’t pen a sonnet on her eyebrow 
you can at least print a kiss on her cheek. 


4 The Meanest Lady 


7 AJ ELL, yes,” said Silas, ‘‘I did say 
YY ‘near,’ and some says ‘close’ instid, 
but you ain’t got no right to say I meant 
‘mean.’ When I say ‘near’ I mean ‘near.’ 
_ “Now, there was Ma Wiggers. She was 
‘close.’ I guess I ain’t doin’ Ma Wiggers no 
harm to say she was ‘close.’ Ma Wiggers 
was so close that when she picked a hen she 
‘saved the pin feathers to stuff pincushions 
with. And old Pa Jones, he was ‘near.’ 
I remember when he licked Willyum he 
used a strap, and he made Willyum keep 
his pants on so as not to wear out the stra 
so fast. And then he happened to thin 
wore out the pants faster ’n’ the strap, 
F nd he—vwell, he licked Willyum the other 
ee and he was so ‘near’ that he could 
| 
| 
| 
f 


feger out exactly how much he saved. 
He'd figger the extry wear on the strap 
and deduct that from the extry saving on 
Willyum’s pants and the quotient was 
what he saved. That’s what I mean by 


bal 


near. 
“But old Mis’ Yoder was what you would 
eall ‘mean.’ She had a niece, Sally, and 


Sally’s other folks all died off, so there 
wasn’t no place for Sally to go but to old 
Mis’ Yoder’s house, and Sally went. It 
irked Mis’ Yoder alot, too, havin’ to support 
Sally. She made her do a pile of work 
about the house, and kept her eatin’ and 
dressin’ right down to the bottom notch, 
but still it worried her, and what worried 
her most was how natural-born careless 
Sally was with dishes. She was always 
smashin’ dishes. Couldn’t seem to help it. 
She’d cry and moan and try to do better, 
but cups and things would jump out of her 
hands. And that did make old Mis’ 
Yoder mad! What made her mad was 
that everybody else paid their help wages 
and could take the broken dishes out of 
their wages, but she couldn’t, because she 
didn’t pay Sally nothin’. 
_ “But she done all she could. She kept 
track of everything Sally broke in a free 
Medicine almanac, and every little while 
‘she showed it to Sally to sort of keep her 
‘spirits down. 
“Well, Sally up and got engaged, and 
‘she was goin’ off to be married right away, 
‘but old Mis’ Yoder set up a great howl. 
‘She said Sally was her only relative, and it 
= Christian. And Mis’ Yoder said 
| e was gettin’ old and would die soon, and 
she was goin’ to leave Sally something in 
her will. So Sally stayed. 

“And then come time when old Mis’ 
oder did die, and everybody was surprised 
to see how much money she left. And in 
one part of her will it. said: ‘And to 
Sally Forsyth, my niece, I leave the sum of 
dollars and sixty-one cents.’ And she 
*t get that, for pinned to the will was 
medicine almanac, and a bill for broken 
s, and it come to just ten dollars and 
one cents exactly. 
ow, some would call that ‘close,’”’ 
Silas, ‘‘and some would call it ‘near,’ 
that’s the sort of thing I call ‘mean.’” 
. : —Ellis Parker Butler. 
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UCCESSPUL Zhrough SYSTEM 


rately. 


change is always more profitable.” 


Alexander H. Revell, 
President, Alexander H. Revell & Co. 


What SYSTEM has 


Successful 
Accountant 


“You are certainly to be congratu- 
Jated on your current issue. It pre- 
sents an unusually strong series of 
practical, helpful articles, pertinent to 
any business man or manufacturer. 
In appearance, in make-up, in ad- 
vertising patronage, SYSTEM is the 
acme of excellence." 

CHAS. A. SWEETLAND, 
Auditor and Systematizer. 


A Successful Physician 
SYSTEM is a perpetual gold 
mine! Pay ore every month! It is 
a bullion to the business world. 
M. HUDDLESON, M. D. 


A Successful Insurance Agent 
When I first took SYSTEM 1 had 
no idea whatever of modern business 
methods. “To-day it is a recognized 
fact that I have the most up-to-date 
system found in any small town in 
this province, And the nen who tell 
me this are men in a position to know. 
FRANK P. WRIGHT. 


A Successful Broker 
Yow are right. I cannot and will 
not do without SYSTEM as long as 
I can raise the necessary two dollars, 
Cc. D VINCIL, 
The West En Finance Co. 


A Succe:sful Cost Accountant 
I have been a subscriber to 
SYSTEM ever since it was a tiny 
pamphlet, and if you had never pub- 
lished anything whatever hut J. P, 
Blake’s articles entitled “* The Appli- 
cation of General Burclens,"’ I would 
still feel that | had receivecl a good 
big return for my money. I would 
advise any one who comes up against 
any cost problems to keep this maga~ 
zine at hand, 
R.W. MCDOWELL, 


A Successful Mail Order Man 
SYSTEM. is particularly valuable 
to those engage: in soliciting trade 
in mail. We always find something 
of interest and valual Je in each issue, 
MILWAUKEE BAG Co. 


A Successful Real Estate Man 
I learned more from a year’s read- 
ing of SYSTEM than from ten years 
of hard knucks. in business, 
F. A. PHILBRICK. 


A Successful Accounting 
Department 
By following systems in SYSTEM 
we have simplified our bookkeeping 
one-half, and have greatly reduced 
our operating expenses. . 
THE BRUNSWICH Co. 


A Successful Abstracter 
In almost every issue of SYSTEM 
I find ideas that are new anc practi- 
cable, many of which we are using in 
our abstract |usiuess. 
CHAMPAIGN COUNTY ABSTRACT 
co. Champaign, Ill. 


A Successful Brewer 
Weconsider SYSTEM a very valu- 
able adjunct to an office, as there are 
always beneficial pointers to be 
gained from its pages that can be ap- 
plied to almost anv line of business. 
PABST BREWING Co. 


Send No Money 


All we ask is that you consent to examine SYSTEM —to let us prove its actual 
figurable money value to your business —your future — yourself. We ask no money 
in advance—not evena promise or anagreement, Weare willingto let. SYSTEM 
sell itself—after you have read the first issue. 
offer :— Simply sign the coupon and mail to us to-day. We will enter your name 
ou SYSTEM’S subscription list for a full year, and will send you for immediate 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 


149 Wabash Avenue 


Enter my name fora full year’s subscription to 
SYSTEM and send me for immediate reading 
without extra charge, 3 interesting back num- 
If perfectly satisfied 1 will remit $2.00 
If I am not perfectly satisfied, 


bers. 
within five days. 


I will tell you so and the charge against me is to 
be cancelled. 
are free. 


Successful 
Wholesaler 


“The value of SYSTEM asa business 
Mmayazine can never be estimated accu- 
By direct instruction and constant 
timely suggestions, it turns many a life, 
not only of an inclivi Jual, but of am insti- 


| tution, into a different channel. And the 


le A 


Successful ~ Successful 
Retailer Manufacturer 


“No business cam succeed without sys- 
tem, the principle, and no inusiness man 
ean alford to be without SYSTEM, the 
business magazine. It is one of the best 
helps I know of and every aspiring mer- 
chant in the land ought to haveit, I recom- 
mena it to every businessman and clerk.” 


Samuel Brill, 
Of Brill Brothers 


™ F have been a subscriber to SYSTEM 
simee it was first published and have 
received| many good ideas. I believe that 
any man, employee or employer, seeking 
improvement, can use SYSTEM to good 
advantage. It is especially helpful in its 
description ef actual systems.” 


Walter H. Cottingham, 
Gen'l Manager, Sherwin-Williains Co. 


SYSTEM is a 260-page magazine. 

Brim so full of bright ideas— packed to the covers 
with so many money-making plans and economies — 
that business men everywhere read it — study it— write 
for it—and recommend it. 


The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the 


experience of other men. To the young man begin- 


ning business—to the clerk, bookkeeper or student 
—SYSTEM is more than a business college. 

To enumerate SYSTEM’S contributors is simply 
to name the foremost system experts and the strongest 
business: men. 

The general articles they write will help any 
man—business or professional. ‘The special articles 
for one’s own work no man can afford to miss. What 
would it mean to you, in the position you occupy, 
to have counsel such as this: 


Advertising Copy Vhat Pulls.— By the 
Advertising Manager of he National 
Food Co. 

Building a Business Machine.— By the 
President of John V. Farwell & Co. 


The Managers of YVo-morrow.—H. J. 
Hapgood, Brain Broker, 
Tales of Traveling Salesmen. — By a 
Does It Pay to Work Over Time ?— By sales manager Columbia Phonograph 
the Heads of Ten Great Factories and Co. 
Stores. Organizing and Managing a Factory. 
Methods That Made an Auditor of a —By C. E. Woods, Foremost Factory 
Bookkeeper. — By Chas. A. Sweetland, Expert. 


Systematizer. How to Sell Real Estate and Insurance. 
The Men Behind the Guns of Business. — By the best known real estate and in- 
—By the President Sears, Roebuck & Co. surance agents. 


A Sales Campaign That Built a Busi- 
ness.— By the President of J.V. Steger Co. 


The Battle for the World’s Markets. 
(How to Sell vewr Goods Abroad.) — By 
Henry Ilarrison Lewis. 


Presenting a Business Proposition.— By 
bd President of Alexander H. Revell & 
oO. 


SYSTEM tells exactly how to start a new business ; how to create it, nurse 
it, develop it into hale, hearty business health ; how to win its trade, establish its 
prestige, make its product, sell its goods, and bring in its profits; how, in 
fact, to make a business of an idea; a corporation of a scheme; a giant success 
of a small uncertainty. 


And it tells the employee — the man in the under position — how to get in 
the upper class; how to secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay; 
how to become an auditor instead of a bookkeeper; an advertising manager 
instead of a clerk; a salesman instead of an order taker; a business creator 
instead of a business machine; at the “ top’’ instead of at the “bottom.” 


phase of business. 
student. 
ness success. 
bind the books in genuine 
Moroceo and gold the 
edges. The money you send 
is not a payment, mind 
you. It is simply depos- 


So we make this unusual 


reading three interesting back 
numbers. Look over the back 
numbers carefully; if you 
find in each one of them an 
idea that you can actually 


In either case the back numbers 


adapt to your own work— 
an idea worth the whole 
year’s subscription price 
—send us $2.00. Other- 
wise—simply tell us you are 
disappointed and we will 
cancel the subscription. 
And in either case—pay or 
no pay—the 3 numbers are 
free. Could you ask a fairer 
offer ? 


ited, and if you decide that 
you can afford to do with- 
out SYSTEM-—you can 
get your remittance from 
our cash drawer as easily 
as though it were in your 
own, Is there any busi- 
ness man anywhere who 
can refuse an offer like this 
—100% dividend and no 
chance of loss? 


bound in 


19 


Successful 
Publisher 


Y 


“I makea point of getting SYSTEM 
regularly for our advertising department 
and never fail to find in it ideas and 
sugyestions of real business value. 
systems are essential to any success. A 
system of reports I worked out has proven 
the life insurance of this business.’’ 


For 


F. N. Doubleday, 
Of Doubleday, Page & Co, 


done for these men— 
it can and will do for you 


Successful 
Sales Manager 


“SYSTEM is to the unsystematic 
business man what an oasis is to a 
desert traveler. It leads him out of 
the wilderness of detail and confu- 
sion, Itshows him the paths that lead 
away from despair and loss into the 
goal of profit, satisfaction and suc- 
eess.”" J. W. BINDER, 

Commercial Graphophone Depart- 

ment, Columbia Phonograph Co, 


A Successful Advertising 
Manager 
SYSTEM is always practical, 
always interesting, always sug- 
gestive—and I think when a maga- 
zine is all three of these things it has 
left little to be desired. 
rE. St. ELMO Lewis, 
Advertising Manager, 


A Successful Insurance 
Salesman 

It would be hard to estimate in 
dollars the value that SYSTEM has 
been to me during the past year. 
The SYSTEM habit has grown upon 
me to such an extent that I can 
hardly wait for succeeding issues. It 
is a magazine that puts money in my 

pocket. S, A. SELOVER, 
N. Y. Life Ins. Co, 


A Successful Banker 
T intend to clrop a few of the maga- 
zines I now have, and continue my 
subscription to SYSTEM, as I know 
it is worth them all. 
H. H. TREMONT, 
Bank of Montreal, 


A Successful Editor 
Jam continually astonished at the 
amount of practical as well as inter- 
esting business ideas you are alle to 
get into SYSTEM; in fact, I feel I 
have missed a good deal in not 
having known of SYSTEM longago. 
HERBERT LONGENDYKE, 
Tie Journal Co., roy, N.Y. 
A Successful Advertising 
Manager 
You are to be congratulated on the 
publication of such a splendid busi- 
ness mayazine. It is the first one I 
look for every month. 
H. JENKINS, 
Adv. Mer., Cable Piano Co. 


A Successful General Manager 
The writer has been a subscriber 
to SYSTEM for some time, and linds 
it one of the most valuable pieces of 
literature he receives. No business 
man can help but be benefited in cold 
dollars and cents by reading this 
business counselor. 
N. A. DRAKE, 
Gen. Mgr. The R. T. Booth Co. 


A Successful Loan Asscciation 

A single article in SYSTEM is 
frequently worth much more than 
the price of a year’s subscription. 


' PEOPLE'S SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


A Successful Magazine 
It would have been well nigh im- 
possible for me to put ‘The Enter- 
prise '' on the firm basis it now 
stands had I been without 
SYSTEM'S aid. 
THE ENTERPRISE. 


But, Better Still 


Simply deposit $2.00 (you do not pay it) and as a special cash discount we will 
send a full cloth bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia, Two compact 
handy volumes that contain indexed information and facts about almost every 
They are to the business man what Britannica is to the 
They answer all the bothersome questions about office work and busi- 
Or even better, include a dollar extra—$gz in all—and we will 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 
149 Wabash Avenue 


Enclosed find....... for which enter my name 
for a full year's subscription to SYSTEM and 
a complete set of the Business Encyclopedia 


We Want To Send You 


Our FREE Book 


We have printed a thousand copies of a hand- 
some book of eighty-four pages, entitled “Some 
Wonders of Science.’’ Besides a number of 
splendid full-page photogravures and half-tone 
illustrations, it contains four articles you will 
wanttoread. Theyare: “ Liquid Air,” by Ray 
Stannard Baker; ‘‘ The Man-Like Apes,’”’ by 
Thomas H. Huxley; “Mars, the Miniature | 
of our Earth,” by Richard A. Proctor; and | 
“History of the Art of Writing,” by Edward B. | 
Tylor. We will send this book free in order to 
interest you tn our new stxteen-volume work, 


The New Science Library 


which contains just what you would like to know about 
modern science. You will find in its volumes the best 
work of Darwin, Iluxley, Spencer, lyndall; together | 
with that of dozens of lesser scientists whohavecontrib- | 
uted to the amazing progress of the last fifty years. It is 
an autobiography of the wonderful nineteenth century, 


written by the men who have played prominent parts. 


The Fairy Land of Science 


The New Science Library will tell you the wonderful 
stories of invention and discovery that are linked to 
the names of Edison, Marconi, Pasteur, Curie, and 
other wizards of scientific achievement. It will tell 
you the earth’s history as geology teaches it; what the 
light of the far-away star means to the astronomer; 
how the phonograph was invented; exactly how man 
is related to the anthropoidape; what Herbert Spencer’s 
system of philosophy really is, etc. We want to prove to 
you that you will find Science not only valuable but en- 
joyable, and therefore we would like to send youacopy | 
fone Some Wonders of Science.” There are only a thou- 
sand copies; mail the coupon to-day and get oneof them. 


Public Opinion Book Club 
44-60 East 23d Street 


New York 


5.E.P. 310. EXCHANGE COUPON 
Good for one complimentary copy of Some Wonders 
of Science,"’ if mailed at once to Public Opinion Book 


Club, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


NAME. 


SREP De seee-a= 


We will send, at the same time, full particulars of our 


CiTY AND STATE 4: 2G. eee 
| New Science Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 


Young Man 


AChance for You 
To Make Money 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar into 
thirty 5-centbags of wholesome candy 
in 8 minutes. Figure the profits for 
yourself. The candy sells as rapidly 
as you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing forsummer resorts, fairs, carnivals, 
picnics and every place where there are crowds. 
You can have a pleasant summer and clear sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Many students are paying 
their way thro’ college with it. Lots of fun 
and good profit. You can operate it anywhere 
and the money you take in is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Catalog and Full Particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Bloomfield, N. J., or Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


100 MAGIC TRICKS, 10c 


For 10 cents we will send you by return mail 100 
q) Magic Tricks with cards, ribbons,rings,coins,etc., 
/ all so clearly explained and illustrated that with 
only a little practice you can easily perform them 
and be an amateur magician. No other means of 
entertaining is so effective yet it is easy to learn. 


Catalog of other tricks sent free with each order. 
Get these tricks and be popular with your friends. 
S. DRAKE, Dept. 349, 510 Jackson St., Chic ago. 


| and even to straggle. 
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Jesse Lynch Williams 


A Novelized Drama 


jee LYNCH WILLIAMS is having a 
lot of quiet fun at the expense of would- 
be playwrights. Some months ago, Colonel 
Henry W. Savage contracted to produce a 
four-act play of his, The Stolen Story, but 
was prevented from doing so at the ap- 
pointed time by illness and the difficulty of 
getting an actor to play the leading part, 
that of an able but absent-minded reporter. 
Mr. Williams has taken advantage of the 
delay to turn his play into a novel, which he 
has published serially and in book form, the 
title of the book being The Day-Dreamer. 

He is now in receipt of numbers of letters 
offering to dramatize his story. Some of the 
correspondents admit with ostentatious 
candor that the idea of rehashing an artistic 
novel for the stage may well be repugnant 
to the author, but they insist that they are 
able to see a real play in the book, and offer 
to draw up scenarios showing that their 
dramatizations will do no violence to the 
artistic conscience. One of the letter- 
writers offered not only to do a satisfactory 
job of dramatization, but to use his influ- 
ence with a well-known firm of managers to 
get the play produced. A further complica- 
tion is added by the fact that Mr. Williams’ 
play is founded on one of his newspaper 
stories, which was published some years 
ago, both in a prominent magazine and in 


| bookform. At that time there was no rush 


of offers from would-be dramatists. 

The incident raises several interesting 
questions. One of the chief characteristics 
of the novel, as has often been pointed out, 
is its lack of form—the tendency to ramble, 
If novelists would 
conceive their stories in the first instance 
with something like the unity and concen- 
tration of the drama, it is probable that the 
result would be a much more closely-knit 
and vigorous narrative. Certainly the 
dramatized novel would be less of a reproach 
and a byword. Mrs. Wharton lately re- 
marked that Henry James has shown an 
increasing tendency toward the dramatic 
form, the action of The Golden Bowl, for 
example, being limited to a few days and a 
few places; and though it is not likely that 
this novel would make a good play, it cer- 
tainly ranks as one of Mr. James’ clearest 
and most consecutive stories. 


The Dullest Audience 


RITICS of plays and players never hesi- 

tate to express their opinions frankly 
and publicly, whether favorable or other- 
wise; but for obvious reasons the actors’ 
opinions of their audiences, when openly 
expressed, are prevailingly complimentary. 
In private, however, they own to decided 
preferences. 

One of the most popular of our actresses, 
whose name it would be unwise to mention, 
is of the opinion that of all audiences in the 
world the blindest to true art are those of 
the suburbs of great cities. She mentioned 
Brooklyn and, in particular, Harlem. 

“Surely,’ a friend remarked, ‘‘the one- 
night stands are quite as dull.”’ 

“Not atall,” sheanswered. ‘In Reading 
and Cohoes, Springfield and Waco there are 
circles that read the magazines and the 
latest books, and make occasional trips 
abroad; and these give tone to the whole 


—P LAY E Re F-Orrein 


audience. But people who live in the sub- 
urbs travel only as far as they can go hung 
up on straps, and read only the newspapers. 
They are respectable and they are intelli- 
gent; but with regard to matters of art they 
are dullness stratified.” 

The actress was asked how the difference 
made itself felt in the theatre. 

“Tt is not so much that they don’t laugh 
and applaud,” she said, ‘‘as that they laugh 
crudely, or in the wrong place, and applaud 
only the most obvious sentiments. The del- 
icate shades of life, the intimate nuances of 
art, pass over their heads. Their intelli- 
gence and their moral feeling is that of the 
gallery at melodrama.” 

She was asked whether she found the 
audiences of Broadway particularly appre- 
ciative. 

“On the contrary,” she said, ‘‘they are 
particularly dull. In fact, New York is its 
own greatest suburb. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in Harlem and Brooklyn 
the simpler truths of life and art are enjoyed, 
whereas in New York the audiences are so 
jaded, as well as so dull, that they sit back 
in their seats and seem to say: ‘Now, 
amuse us if you can!’”’ 

It may be added that this actress is not 
suffering from blighted ambition, being one 
of the most popular and successful women 
of the stage. In fact, she is several such, 
for many of her fellow-artists hold identical 
opinions, though they are not quite as vigor- 
ous in expressing them. 


Rosalind in Trousers 


pee some time previous to her marriage 
Miss Katherine Kidder was suffering 
from a nervous breakdown, and she has not 
yet quite recovered. With her husband, Mr. 
Louis Kaufman Anspacher, who is the 
author of several poetic dramas, she has 
been visiting friends in Westchester County, 
north of New York. Her favorite diversion 
is walking over the winter hills and through 
the woods; and to gain freedom and ease of 
movement she dons men’s costume. The 
erect, athletic build which enabled her to 
appear to such advantage in Rosalind parts 
stands her in good stead. From a distance 
she appears the very man. But like Rosa- 
lind she has no doublet and hose in her 
disposition. Several times, on the nearer 
approach of strangers she has hidden her 
face in her hands and taken to the tall tim- 
ber. The result is that the countryside has 
become aware of her masquerade, and she 
is obliged to limit her rambles to the remoter 
fields and woods. 


Dramatic Royalties 


sees a successful playwright is richly 
rewarded is beyond question; but it is 
beyond question also that the returns of 
theatrical authorship are grossly over- 
estimated. Clyde Fitch’s regular annual 
income has been placed as high as $150,000; 
but it is probable that it has never reached 
two-thirds of that amount, and it is certain 
that the years in which it has approached 
$100,000 have been very few indeed. There 
was, moreover, a long period following Beau 
Brummel which Mr. Fitch calls his nine lean 
years, when his earnings were virtually 
nothing. In George Ade’s most prosperous 
year his dramatic royalties fell short of 
$100,000. This year he has scored only one 
success, and that is of the kind very hard to 
distinguish from failure. 

The ordinary production, when succegs- 
ful, nets for its author between three hun- 
dred and five hundred dollars a week, or 
from nine to fifteen thousand dollars for a 
season of thirty weeks. A successful book 
nets its author nearly, or quite, twenty 
thousand dollars for every hundred thou- 
sand copiessold. It takes far more time and 
labor, moreover, to produce a play than to 
write a book. Not only is the drama the 
most abstruse, rigid and difficult of the arts, 
but the labor of rehearsals is tedious and 
prolonged. 

Mr. Fitch has the reputation of the rapid- 
fire playwright; but, as he recently pointed 
out, his annual average of original plays 
since he started has been less than two. 
When his output has reached five plays, the 
majority have been old pieces, long refused. 
And the chance of success with plays is in- 
finitely smaller than with books. No busi- 
ness is so liable to meet unforeseen disaster 
as that of the theatre, and the initial cost 
of production is enormous. No novelist 


sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write usa 
postal today and learn everything. Write itmow. 3 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H=55 Chicago, Hl. — 


Delivered express paid to any part of United States. Guarant 
shooting, finish, quality equal to any $50.00 gun made, Fi 
National Bank of Norwich will refund you full amount pa 
unsatisfactory after trial, 


Tobin Arms Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn. 
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A Slight Investment 
in the delicious liquid dentifrice cer- 
tainly brings “handsome returns.” 
It compounds interest in the form 
of beautiful teeth and gums, a 
sweet, wholesome mouth, and 


Rusifoam 


declares an extra dividend by 
what it saves on dentists’ bills. 
Thousands have taken stock in 
Rubifoam because it is a gilt-edge 
security for the teeth and mouth. 
IT’S MOUTH HEALTH. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Fasten your jj 
papers together securely 
by using Washburne’s Pat- 
ent Adjustable 


6 “() K 99 Paper 
elie Fasteners 
The “‘0.K."" has the advantage of a tiny but 
mighty, indestructible piercing point, which 
goes through every sheet, binding and holding 
them together with a bull-dog grip. Noslipping, 
handsome, compact, strong, easily put on or taken 
off with thumb and finger, can be used repeatedly, 
and they always work. Made of brass. Three 
sizes. Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners 
each, At all enterprising stationers, Send 
10c for sample box of 50, assorted sizes. 
Booklet free. The trade-mark ‘‘0.K."" is 
stampei on every Fastener. Liberal 
discount to the trade. 
James; V. Washburne, Mfr., 
253 E. Genesee St.,Syracuse, 
NM New York 
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¥ icycle cai 
showing all models at lowest prices. ny 
a bicycle or a pai 
\ DO NOT BUY tires until you lea 
W our vrarvelous new agers. We ship on a 


proval without a cent deposit, 
ree 


Buy direct from the factory. 


other house. 
Earn 


you want to Make Money or 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. & 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, built-up wheels and all 


28 & 30 in. 12 Gauge 


Barrels << 
e 


Tobin ( é 
Simplex Hammerless Gun * 


‘ The Priestley Cravenette Process cannot be used 
4 by any other hat manufacturer in the world. 


| Cravenette Hat 
A Rain-proof Fur Felt Hat 


No need of an umbrella now ! 
Here’s a hat that rain will not spot, 
streak or fade. 
Looks like an ordinary high-grade 
derby or soft hat. 
A rain or shine hat — 
Or it completes the rainy-day outfit. 
Three grades — $3, $3.50 and $4. 
If your hatter doesn’t carry THE 
MALLORY CRAVENETTE HAT, 
_ order direct from factory. 
{| Specify size, color and grade, 
. also your weight and height. 
Every hat guaranteed. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Danbury, Conn. 


OU will find a new enjoy- 
ment in this delightful 
confection. Anew mint flavor, 
a mellowness, smoothness, 
creaminess, known only to 


‘U-ALk-NO- 


| 

‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 

- Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confectioners 

and druggists everywhere. If your dealer 

_ does not keep -U-ALL-NO. we will send a 
liberal box on receipt of ten cents. Kindly 

_ mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Soie Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


7 t 
yo linte 
United States Govern- 
iment bonds are absolutely 
safe, but they yield only 
2 ae or 3%. This bank 
offers you inits savings 
department an invest- 
ment which is just as 
reliable — just as safe— 
which yields 4 PER 
CENT INTEREST, 
compounded semi-an- 
nually. 
Write for our free booklet 
““M" which tells all about 


this bank and its system of 
handling accounts by mail. 


| ‘CLEVELAND fy 
Assets Over Forty-Two Million Dollars 


Pears’ 


m@iheres no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
ears’. 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
Over. 


Sold everywhere. 


AYS mations PLAY 


ke 
y 
Catalog of thousands sent 


[ FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Aitiress SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORE 
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who has once won his spurs need fear | 


that the result of intelligence and conscien- 
tious work will lack a publisher; but one 
season of failure will make it hard for a 
dramatist to place his plays. Even in re- 
cent years Mr. Fitch has had plays refused 
by all the Broadway managers. The simple 
fact is that dramatic authorship, though it 
yields at times immediate and large returns, 
1s the most speculative and capricious of 
all the arts. 


Living Pictures, and Artistic 


ie ee New York was lately 
set agog by the announcement that the 
club formed for the purpose of performing 
the music of Edward MasDondl: the fore- 
most of American composers, would illus- 
trate a performance of his Sonata Eroica 
with a reading of Tennyson’s Coming of 
Arthur and Passing of Arthur, and with a 
series of living piers: The general ex- 
pectation was of something on the order of 
what the continuous performance managers 
call refined vaudeville. An added touch of 
horror was given by the fact that the com- 

oser was stricken with a mental disorder, 
rom which there was little possibility that 
he would recover. 

The occasion proved quite the reverse of 
what was expected. Excerpts from Tenny- 
son were read by Mrs. Le Moyne, who is 
without rival as an artistic elocutionist, and 
who had the rare good sense to remain invis- 
ible from the audience—standing behind a 
curtain. /The pictures were intrusted to a 

ortrait-painter of international reputation, 
ohn W. Alexander. The result was the 
very antithesis of the familiar living picture. 
In these, as the public is only too painfully 
aware, the effect is not at all of pictorial art, 
but of intensified actuality, the figures 
standing forth in all the glare of footlights, 
calcium lights and spot lights. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s living pictures were so thoroughly 
pictorial that those who were not aware of 
the fact that they were composed of real 
people thought that they were the work of 
the artist’s brush, and were not convinced 
until some of the picture people came forth 
in their costumes and mingled with the 
audience. 

The means Mr. Alexander employed were 
of the simplest. Some two feet behind a 
flat gold frame he hung a curtain of black 
velvet, and across the opening of the frame 
he stretched black gauze. 
were of the richest, but their colors were 
poetically harmonized, and the light on 
them was so dim as to produce what Long- 
fellow, writing of the Idylls of the King, once 
called their ‘‘dusky splendors’’—the chief 
light being supplied by a calcium at the back 
of the audience. 

Following the reading and the pictures, 
Miss Ruth Deyo played the four move- 
ments of the sonata.’ In short, the perform- 
ance turned out to be one of the most novel 
and artistic of the season. 


Viola Allen’s Popularity 


mM’ VIOLA ALLEN, who is starring 
in The Toast of the Town, unites with 
the most exacting of artistic consciences 
the faculty of instant and general popu- 
larity. The last act of the play, which 
shows Betty Singleton sick and neglected 
in a garret, she divides with Mr. Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, who has the part of a shabby 
and humorous old servant. In the course 
of rehearsal the author, Mr. Fitch, elabo- 
rated the servant’s part, making so much of 
it as to throw Miss Allen somewhat into the 
shade. It is not likely that she felt this 
less than another star would feel it, but it 
is her unfailing principle to consider the 


good of the play as of more importance than | 


her own individual performance, and so 
she raised no objection. 

The fact is the more noteworthy because 
opinions differ as to whether the total 
result would not have been better if her 
part had been kept, so to speak, in the cen- 
tre of the stage. 

Miss Allen’s popularity is not limited to 
those who are thrown most intimately into 
association with her. On Christmas Eve 
the stage-hands at Daly’s Theatre in New 
York smuggled a Christmas tree upon the 
stage and worked until three in the morning 
to get it dressed, so as to surprise her the 
next afternoon when she appeared for the 
matinée performance. Character counts 
in acting no less than in other walks of life, 
and it is more than likely that the qualities 
which gain Miss Allen the love of those 
she works with are the same as those which 
win her public. 
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The important question in clothes buying is not 
‘‘How do they look’’ but ‘‘ How are they made’’ 


The above cut shows construction of the front used in our coats. This 
front is fully protected by U. S. Patents and no coat made with it can 


wrinkle or sag. Our clothes embody STYLE, FIT and QUALITY, 


but a mirror tells that part of the story. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Continental Clothing Co. 
Oak Hall Clothing Co. 


Booklet “C,’’ showing Correct Styles for Spring WRITE 
also—A Set of Souvenir Postal Cards FOR THEM 


A few of the many retailers who sell our clothes are 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. & R, Lazarus & Co, 


OMAHA, NEB, 
Hayden Bros. 


And all other Best Dealers EVERYWHERE 


WOODHULL, GOODALE & BULL 


Syracuse New York 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Floan & Leyeroos 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 
Lom Murray 


THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 
To give good wear and perfect satisfaction 
to the consumer. 


Makers 


FOR GOODNESS LOOK FOR 
SaKE THIS LABEL 


Simply 
Write Us 
On Your 

Letter Head. 


We want you first to prove to yourself the luxury and economy of Examiner cigars. \We are cer- 
tain you will like them. Weare selling direct to fastidious smokers in every portion of the country. 
Been doing so for many decades. Only the specially selected tobacco grown for our own use, ac- 
cepted by our trained experts, is used for each of the thirty different styles of Havanas we make. 

By buying direct from our factory you eliminate profit and expenses of salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers. We sell you direct from our factory better cigars at a less price than you can obtain from 
any other source. 

Our Examiner cigars ($5 per 100), are better than any ten cent cigar that you can buy in the 
ordinary way. We take all the risk to prove this to you. 

Write us today on your Business Letter Head or enclose business card and a box of 50 will he 
shipped to you at once. Smoke some. If satisfactory send us $2.50. Jf not, return at our expense. 

We pay expressage both ways. 

‘Testimonials similar to these reach us every day: 

“T find them the‘ best ever; ' never smoked a cigar as good.” 
A. R. CORLETT, 
House of Representatives, Ohio. 


“They are excellent for the money; better than I expected.” 
H. E. BLACK, 
County Supt. of Schools, Cortez, Colo. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory, 1898 First Ave., New York City 


EsTABLISHED 1875. 
References: Union Exchange Bank, Fifth Ave.; Bradstreet’s; Dun. 


Send 20 cents | TAUGHT BY MAIL by the 


Beautiful Views of Niagara Falls 


ILLUSTRATIN 


for 10 beautiful | original mail instructor. Many cel- 
steel engraved post cards. Views of Niagara Falls. Notwoalike. ebrated pupils. Courses in maga- 
Or 25 cents for10 handsomely colored cards. lcent stamps accepted. zine, comic, advertising art. Highly profitable work. Catalogs. 


NIAGARA POST CARD CO., 221 3rd St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. New York Correspondence Class, 114 W. 28th St., New York 
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The Future’s Solution of the Short-Haul Rate Problem 
By WILL PA YON. EB 


NCE in Northern Kansas the post- urban passengers. Electric roads in the 
master, the druggist and the local United States now carry about seven times 
commander of the G. A. R., who was as many passengers as the steam roads. 

also town marshal and auctioneer, went at They transport well over four billion a year. 
night to wake up the banker. They had But over half these passengers are carried 
heard a rumor that some railroad surveyors in the cities having upward of 500,000 
were over North and they felt that the inhabitants. New York alone furnishes 
emergency demanded prompt counsel. a billion to the huge total. This scarcely 
At that time—say twenty-five years ago interests the farmer or small merchant. 
—anywhere in the West the report that When he is in those centres, news that the 
another railroad was coming to town fired trolley is coming is conveyed for purposes 
\\\e]_ | civic hopes as explosively as, sometimes, of warning and reproach rather than en- 

Tw O G reat 2 )\\ | last night’s smouldering coals did the care- couragement. 


The highest achievement in China Asters; | 
massive Pzony-like flowers, 4 to 5 imches | 
across, perfectly double, and poised on strong | 
stems, 15 to 18 inches long, superbly adapting 
them for vases, etc. The plants, healthy and | 
robust, grow about 2 feet high, each usually | 


less kerosene-can. Leading citizens who In the country the trolley came first, es to 40 of a ee flowers, 
| « h in r r . he fiel ‘or gardens, grouped in colors, they are in- 
Improvements would have received theheraldsof Kingdom naturally, for passenger business, the field combarably efettive. . Oar nates = a 


ave oe ee Come—perhaps not without reason —in in which it was already highly developed. 
| means to vou to know that your Py¥Ay | complete self-restraint, flushed with joy On the whole, its freight and express busi- 
| corsets cannot rust and stain the [ff (hq | over the arrival of a surveyor’s gang; and ness is so new that perhaps the best idea 
, garments with which they come in #i\"%) | the most bitter of all impersonal ills of life of the efficiency of the electric road, as 


and Best Methods of Growing Asters,’’ free | 

to every purchaser. f 
PRICE OF SEED: : 

Rose Pink, . pkt.15c,| Blue,. . . . pkt.15e, 


# contact? Such corsets are i \ 
; 4 } | was the announcement that the new road compared with steam, can be had by a | 
Warner’s Rust-Proof had, after all, decided to go to the town eiaice at its record in the older field. The White <”, | Bit 18e:| Mixed Colors, bet ies, 
Do you appreciate the importance fy)\¥4 | eight miles south. Census Bureau has recently completed an To give Henderson’s Invincible Asters the | 
Of Dae ee ee ae In the fullness of time it developed that elaborate report‘on the subject, and it found eventest possible: “eta, =e 
corse. Go That TEE pbeccte ere GC KLn the new road charged the same ratesasthe that the fast, long interurban trolleys— = ; : 
in place and a smooth and com- P<7/# | old and was quite as heroic in resisting being the type we are now interested in Every Empty Envelope | 
fore ar echied lea te fhe p7 Aj | damage claims. Its passenger service gave —carried 114,000,000 passengers in 1902; NTs a ASE | 
the supporters are the famous Ay the traveling man an additional chance to that the rate of fare in the Middle West CoO S AS CAS | 
«*SECURITY”’ Rory | get out of town before night—and thereby averages about one and a half cents a mile, ee oa nt bear — as > 
Rubber Button Kind i / wound the feelings of the hotel-keeper—and_ or, roughly, one-half the charge of the of the seed ordered emclocedl iia ecm 


ope, one of which, when emptied and returned 

will be accepted as a 15c. cash payment on every 

dollar’s worth purchased from our Catalogue. 
In addition we will send free of charge 


MM ORE Ty So de ee its freight trains gave the farmer two corresponding steam roads. In a great’ 
= @ ys C - . - . 

Srotlle bnibrovermentaiavehle in’ eor chances to have his heifer killed wherethere number of cases steam-road fares have been 
§ sets during thelast twenty-fiveyears. B was only one before. But for the country reduced to meet the new competition. 


J Good figures result from the |<“ | town and therural community generallythe Only the other day, in Iowa, a grand jury ? 
j shaping ot Waser eee nas | | new road, in the end, meant nothing very indicted the Rock Island road for making HENDERSON'S 17060) 5 a 
Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per Pair (//74 | important. The town isa little town still. a discriminatory rate reduction to meet ‘Everything For The Garden’ 
The Warner Brothers Company A '@¥ | The banker and cattle-buyer can get trolley competition. The Railroad Ga- 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


passes more easily than before, and the zette says the number of steam-road trains 
township bonds, which were gladly issued between Cleveland and Oberlin have fallen 
and donated to aid the new road, have been off by half, because of the electrics. The 
paid off or refunded. The farmer helped average distance traveled by each steam- 
to pay them and has furnished most of the road passenger in the United States in- 
tonnage for the new line; but probably in _ creased only five per cent. in the five years 
the main he does not see where else he comes __ prior to 1897, and twenty-one per cent. in 
in, when the new line is either formally the subsequent five years—a fact pointed 
consolidated with the old or makes all its to as indicating that the trolley is forging 
rates to small shippers in agreement with it. ahead in short-haul travel—although, of 


best. i. 
Roses bl oon 
. . - * n — 
What evoked the joyandcausedthebonds course, this is not necessarily conclusive. 


year rou 
Finest bat , 
to be voted was the idea of competition in The best development of the trolley asa G ALIFORNI A omes, Ina 
transportation. Everybody now knows complete independent transportation sys- ments for Cap- 
that railroads do not and will not compete tem, carrying goods as well as persons, has | italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 
except in regard to big shippers. A new been inthe Middle West, especially in Ohio, | BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, a 
factor is appearing, in a limited way, and Indiana and Michigan. Last year a hand- for illustrated booklet. Department Av 
eer Snes with which this ey factor is ne Palin ee Shige use : inter- - —— 
ailed discloses a pretty universal desire— urban trolleys was built in Indianapolis, and 
whether well or ill ee does not matter only recently this station was Mecca EASTER SP OON a 
here—for relief from what is to all intents with three freight-houses, each 24 by 195 Ce Special Easter Design, 
and purposes, so far as concerns farmers feet. Recently, too, the trolley Toads m receipt of $50 in colt oe q 
and small merchants, a transportation have built freight stations and yards in = Our beaut ee 
monopoly. Crawfordsville and other interior towns. ; «ta, Summ, thousands | 
This new factor is the electric road. In As to the effect of these improvements, | | presents sie leathoe weds, se a 
country communities almost all over the one Indiana manager says: ‘“‘We are now: is 
Middle West one will now hear the probable getting all the freight we can handle.” A 


Send Two Stamps for Trial 


Colgate’s 


jewelry, silverware, etc., sent FREE . 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 
Gold and Silversmiths, 265 Free St., Portland, Me. 


e e coming of the trolley discussed with about _ trolley freight terminal is being built in the 
having Stick the same eagerness that was formerly in- Columbus, Ohio, wholesale district. One ay UR OWN 
spired by reports of the coming of a new has just been completed in Kalamazoo, | MAKE YOUR 
steam line. In this discussion farmers es- Michigan. In Topeka, Kansas, the trolley FURNITU ‘ 
.—— MH en — 


Enough for month’s shaving. pecially are interested, for the trolley ought line now moves all the output of a stone 
to be especially the farmers’ road. With quarry, and has arranged a car-lot freight 
its small units and frequent service it can, transfer business in the city. In Massa- 
and in some instances does, bring both chusetts the management of the largest 
freight and passenger transportation prac- interurban electric, covering the southwest 
tically to his door. It now carries, in some part of the State, is busy getting freight and 
localities, the farmer’s milk, butter, eggs express privileges, and proposes to organize | — 

and vegetables to the country market and a goods service from Fall River to Boston, LET ME SELL 
brings out packages from the town. In and another Massachusetts company is 
certain communities, where the freight and reported to have bought out an extensive You r Patent 
express business of the trolleys has been wagon express concern to take over its 


Latest home occupation for pastime 
| profit. My copyrighted drawings and 
struction make it easy and inexpensive 
construct handsome furniture at home. L 
me explain. Write for FREE illy 
booklet. R. P. BURTON 
1035 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Tlii 

“Authority on Furniture Constructh 


Our New Nickeled Box 
is an ornament to your 
dressing-table. Hand- 


some as silver, and 


easier to keep clean! 


2 Booklet explaining how mailed 

Colgate & Co well developed, the character of farm business. FRER. Fikteen years" expert 
‘ ° . . Q 2 . Pa H sively. 

industry has been notably modified by it. These—all recent happenings in different se el a Poteet ie ee 


55 John Street, New York. As a rough rule, the country trolley runs parts of the country—show the decided | callon or wrie 


once an hour, with rates for both passenger drift in trolley development. What the WILLIAM E. HOYT 

and freight decidedly below steam-road steam roads think of it is illustrated by a Patent Sales Specialist 

; ; ae In a, eases the fermen finds it case so hig Rapids, oe fhe! 290 P Broadway, N. ¥. City 
s cheaper and more convenient than to use principal boat line running to Chicago had 

Milford Str Oll g Stockin gs his horses. What it offers on the social side, x sortrate agreement with two atecaa roads YOU NE E D An Interchangeable 

For Men, Women and Children | 12 the way of cheap, speedy intercourse covering freight brought in by rail and ; Pocket Memorandum B 

between farm and farm, and farm and forwarded by water. Last spring it made OE ae lend Ae ne emovalct ass aaa 


a War s of new. Used for all the purposes of the old style b 
1000 AGENTS WANTED | town, need not be dwelt on here. Some a similar pro-rata arrangement with the book. 25¢ Cloth cover | Flexible cowhide seal i. 


Kor House to House Canvass. Permanent pel interurban lines report that from trolley line. The steam roads gave notice Fits vest nocker Not adld to Helena 
sams ti-det Beene Cae ane teen to twenty per cent. of their passenger that they would cancel their agreements ~\ Paid. Money back ifwanted. Extras” 
paid. Strongest Hosiery on the market. | business is between town and farm. unless that with the trolley was canceled. Cc) siete hated Wea cackites Coed 
: Our famous Vegetable Silk hose S0c. a pair. Of course, the trolley has already very The boat line stuck to the trolley, however; YZ. CLARKE LOOSE-LEAF BOOK 00,, De 
Dept. 8, MILFORD HOSIERY CO., Box 1534, Philade'phia, Pa. | decidedly arrived as a mode of transporting the latter built a $30,000 freight-house, | :acnte: 


230 Washington St. Boston, 
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| Do you want to cut them down? 
| Say, about one-half? 


There’s an easy way to do it— 
And, at the same time, avoid all ordinary 
urmace annoyances and nuisance of dirt, 
yoke, soot, escaping gases, clinkers, ashes. 
mply install a ‘ 


| Peck-Williamson 
—Underieed Furnace 


and you will find your furnace troubles and 
| heavy expense at an end. This is the one fur- 
nace that is built on scientific principles —that 
burus vight end up—that is fed from below, 
making always a live bed of coals and lame 
at the top—the one furnace in which a ton of 
cheapest grade coal is made to produce as much 
heat as a ton of the most costly grade. Learn 
} the prices of the highest and lowest grades in 
your city and figure what this saving meaus. 


This is a plain, everyday, common-sense 
| proposition—so easy even a child can uuder- 
stand it. Besides you don’t have to take our 
word. We have literally hundreds of letters 
from ministers, bankers, lawyers, merchants, 
mechanics —men from every walk in life, who 
tell of their actual experiences with the Peck- 
Williamson Underfeed Furnace. Their volun- 
| tary statements are even stronger than our 
claims. We will gladly send you fac-simile 
copies of many of these letters. You owe it to ~ 
yourself to investigate. 

Write us for interesting Underfeed book, explaining 
‘scientific points of construction and superiority. Heating 
_ plans and services of our Engineering Department abso- 
Jutely free. Don’t delay —write today—and please give 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., _ 


serra arco 329 W. Sth St. | 
: Cincionati, 0. | 


Dealers 
are invited | 


PATENTED 


to write 
for our 


very 
attractive 
proposi- 

tion. 


A Fligh Qualitied Suit at 
an Exceedingly Low Cost 


END us your name 
‘WJ and we'll send you 
FREE our handsome 
Instructive Spring Style 
Book illustrating 


| ‘Clever New York 


Fashions 


We'll also send samples of 
Cloth, our simple Home 
Measurement Chart and 
outfit for taking your own 
measurements. 


We've tailored for Well 
Dressed New Yorkers for 
"Many seasons and their con- 
‘tinued patronage is proof of 
our smart Styling and expert 


workmanship. 


The New York Tailors ¢ 


_ Dept. C, 729-731 Broadway, New York 


References by permission: Citizens’ Central National Bank 
& of New York; East River National Bank, New York. 


Invented by an en- 


gineer with ten years’ experience in automobile 


struction. A practical auto runabout with a 
of 4to 18 miles per hour. If you are inter- 

ed ina good low-priced auto, which would be 

ry inexpensive to operate, write for our catalog. 


SUCCESS AUTOMOBILE (0., Dept. A,St Louis, Mo, 


| | of the distance. 
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and had a big increase in its through freight 
business. 

It is here that the trolley promises to do 
best as a goods carrier —that is, where it can 
get its freight to a big market independently 
of the steam roads, for the latter will not 
make livable arrangements with it. <A 
line is now building from Kalamazoo west 
to Lake Michigan, running through some 
of the richest Michigan fruit country. The 
grape and fruit growers are watching its 
progress as eagerly as they watch for the 
spring thaw. With the trolley to carry 
their products to the lake and boats to take 
it to Chicago, they expect there will be less 


| danger of a relapse to the private car-line 
extortions from which they suffered two | 


and three years ago. 

The idea of organization—partly to meet 
the organization of the steam roads—is 
taking root in the trolley world. Signs of 
somewhat crude beginnings in that direc- 
tion are plentiful. Already there are 
voluntary associations, with periodical 
conventions and discussion of subjects of 
mutual interest. At recent conventions 
the arrangement of through freight rates 
and schedules has been urged, for the trolley 
lines are beginning to be able to offer some 
pee respectable long lines—one, at 
east, of 365 miles. 

It is rather interesting, by the way, as 
illustrating the superior adaptability of the 
service, that the Indiana Union Traction 
has recently installed a system of train 
dispatching by telephone, every motor car 
carrying an instrument that can be at- 
tached to a plug at any switch or turnout. 
One dispatcher handles 101 miles of road, 
the other 119 miles. On the 101 mile di- 


vision there are 288 trains every twenty- [ 


four hours. 
In the matter of rates, as would be ex- 
ected, the situation is rather chaotic. 
ometimes, as regards rates, the business 


| is done on a passenger rather than a freight 


or express basis. A combination of Ohio 


1 lines, for example, carries milk at a flat rate 


of one and a half cents a gallon regardless 
Instances of straight 
freight business at about half steam-road 
charges may be cited; but it is all too new 
as yet to permit of any important compara- 


| tive showing—and when steam-road busi- 


ness has been bitten, it is a mere flea-bite. 


| Itmust beremembered that the total trolley 
; mileage in the United States outside of the 
| cities and towns is only some seven to eight 


thousand miles, and though the freight, 
express and mail cars of the fast interurban 


; trolleys run something over 1,000,000 


miles a year, their business looks very in- 
significant beside that of the steam carriers 
with their 210,000 miles of road and 1,400,- 
000,000 tons of freight moved annually, It 
is as a suggestion of what may be that the 
trolley is so widely interesting. 

Whether it really will be is, of course, 
another question. It often happens in a 
selfish world that the big fish eat the little 
ones. 

In New England a good deal of trolley 
mileage has been taken over by the steam 
roads. The Delaware and Hudson has 
just bought some electric lines around 
Albany and Schenectady. The Pennsyl- 
vania takes a bite now and then. It is fair 


| to assume that the absorbing process will 


be accelerated as a result of various plans 
now afoot to electrify steam lines—in the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, for 
example, in the Manhattan terminals of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania, the 
Chicago terminals of the Illinois Central, 
and so on. 

It must be remembered also that the 
country trolley line itself has been to a 
considerable extent an affair of high finance. 

The old Widener-Elkins syndicate in 
Philadelphia—which certainly was not 
nurtured on new-mown hay—and its suc- 
cessors, were extensive promoters in this 
field, and even now half the interurban 
mileage in Indiana is controlled by the 
United Gas Improvement crowd of the 
Quaker City, which is also active in Ohio 
and is said to have further big plans. 

The coming of the country trolley has 
been like most pioneer enterprises in that it 
involved a hard time for many of the 
pioneers. The Everett-Moore syndicate of 
Cleveland—one of the largest trolley 
builders—had to face bankruptcy. Not 
long ago the holding company that controls 
lines touching eighty-eight cities and towns 
in Massachusetts passed a dividend. Re- 
cently, also, some lines of the Appleyard 
syndicate, an extensive Ohio enterprise, 
got into financial straits. But ground is 
seldom broken without breaking some men. 


COLUMBIA MARK XLVI1 
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UR factory buildings and equipment, materials and processes, 
are unapproached in the entire American automobile industry 
and in many essentials Columbia Gasolene Cars for 1906 are a full 


year in advance of all others. 
the comparison yourself. 


This is not mere assertion. 
In no other cars will you find crank- 


Make 


shafts machined cold from a solid block of metal and chrome-nickel 
steel transmission shafts, jack-shafts, gears, etc., nor the I-beam 


front axle forged in one continuous piece. 


In no others will you 


find the same perfection of body designs, beauty of color schemes 


and painstaking details of finish. 


Mark XLVII, four cylinders, 


40-45 h. p., double chain drive, price $4500 to $5500 according to 
body, is .the accepted ideal of the American high-powered car. 
Mark XLVI, four cylinders, 28 h. p., shaft-drive, price $3000, is 


unequalled among medium-powered four-cylinder cars. 


Mark 


XLIV-2, two opposed cylinders, 18 h. p., shaft drive, price $1750, 
we offer as the highest grade two-cylinder car in the market. 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric 
Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be mailed on 
request; also, special illustrated booklets: “‘ Columbia Chrome-nickel 
Steel,” “‘Fashioning a Crankshaft,’ ‘‘ Consistent Differences in 
Columbia Cars,”’ ‘‘ Transmission, Etc.’’ 


Electric Vehicle Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. 


Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan 


Avenue. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope Street. Philadelphia : 


Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 230 North Broad Street. 


Washington: Washington 


E. V. Transportation Co., 15th Street and Ohio Avenue. 


Member Association Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


errins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Indispensable as a seasoning for Soups, Fish and Gravies 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


FOR AMATEURS. The largest 
Pp LAY S stock in the U.S. We have any- 
thing that’s in print. 


Our FREE Catalogue inclucles Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
lewues, Hand-books, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, &c. 


Thirty Tours to E Bey 
Ir J Ours 0 urope Japan 
under superior management; exceptional advantages. Fall Tours 
Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise every February. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. | Progra W Free, FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 
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Most low wing collars lack style. 

Here’s a new one, low enough for 
comfort, but as full of snap and style i 
as one could wish. i 

Wear it with any kind of tie and for ff 
any occasionexcept Full Evening Dress. Hi 

Remember the name ‘‘Santos,”’ i 
Corliss-Coon, 2 for 25c.—for in addi- [ff 
tion to style you get long wear —the 
value feature of 


Corliss-Coon Collars 


This wing will stand folding in the laundry 
more times without breaking at the top — where 
the illustration is shaded. For, although four- 
ply strength everywhere else, enough interlining 
is Cut away here to allow the wing to fold with- 
out straining the surface material. 

And the two rounded, equally supported 
edges of the ‘Gutter Seam”’ all around the top 
put off the day of rough edges that saw the neck. 
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Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon 
Collars. If he hasn't them, write for ‘* Collar 
Kinks ’'— our book of new and leading styles. If 
your dealer does not willingly send for any style 
you like, we will supply you direct from our fac- x: 
tory, by mail, on receipt of price—2 for 25c.— 
$1.50 per doz. Write for the style book, ‘‘ Collar he 
Kinks,’* today—or send 25c. for 2 ‘t Santos’* . 
Collars, if you wanta low wing with style. Youths’ ee 
sizes, 12to 14. Bothregularand Y% sizes above 14. i 
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You won't drop your 
glasses and constantly need 
to buy new lenses if you 
wear Shur-On Eye-glasses. 
‘The money you save on 
lenses will more than pay 
for Shur-Ons. 

All shapes at all opticians’, 
“Shur-Onx"’ on the mounting. 


Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free 


of charge by any optician 
in the U.S. 


Valuable book free 


“Pyeology” is full of informa- 
tion on the care of the eyes. 
Send us your optician’s name 
and get a copy free. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
stab. 1864. Rochester, N. 
582 


LawsonsBook =. 


Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, including 
148 pages of “Lawson and His Critics,” in which 
he reveals the corruption of the Three Big Life 
Insurance Companies. At all book-stores, or 
send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgway- 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 
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THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. Produces 
a safe, powerful, white, Steady light, at a 
cost of 2c a week. Brighter than electric- 
ity or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene- 
Over 100 stvles —every one warranted. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
The Best Light Company 
5-25 E. 5th St.,Canton, 0 


Special course for each State. 
“How to Find the Law” and 
Brief Making specially treated. 
Admission to the bar guaranteed. 
Books free. Degrees conferred. 
j Write for free booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-90 2d Nat’1 Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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An Answer to Mr. Armour 
By JOHN C. SCALES 


Chairman Refrigerator Car Lines Committee, National League of Commission Merchants 


second article, it is necessary to quote 

from the opening lines of my first reply: 
“Leaving Mr. Armour’s history of the rise 
of the private car line, his appeal to the 
American people and a square deal to stand 
for what they are worth.” First, taking up 
his history of the rise of the independent 
fruit-car line and the missionary work 
incident thereto, investigation reveals that 
his history is wholly inaccurate and con- 
sequently wholly worthless. In my first 
reply I stated that ‘“Mr. Armour had been 
misinformed upon every vital point in 
this controversy.’”’ And I now state that 
his history of the rise of the private car line, 
in so far as shipping fruit in refrigerator cars 
is concerned, is one of the points upon 
which he has been misinformed. The 
following is the true history of the rise of 
the private fruit-car line, and this history 
cannot be controverted. I do not say that 
Mr. Armour has willfully misstated the 
facts. He has simply been misinformed, 
and has made himself responsible for a flat 
misstatement of actual history. 

To get at the actual facts of the rise of 
the private fruit-car lines I called upon Mr. 
F. A. Thomas, of Chicago, at one time and 
for many years the largest shipper of 

erishable fruits and vegetables in the 

nited States. I also asked him in regard 
to the cause of the downfall of the C. F. T. 
Co. refrigerator car line with which he was 
connected, and his reply to me is embodied 
below: 

“Tnan article in Toe SarurpAy EvENING 
Posr of January 6, J. Ogden Armour 
practically maintains that the Armour 
refrigerator line introduced refrigerator 
cars to growers for fruit transportation and 
was the pioneer in that business. So 
far as cars for meats are concerned, the 
writer will not dispute this, but Mr. Armour 
is still a young man and perhaps thinks he 
can maintain as much for fruits. Older 
men than he, however, know better, though 
bold assertion often works (on the public) 
as wellas facts. Llinsist that F. A. Thomas 
& Son had built for them, and had their 
name painted on, the first ten cars built in 
this country exclusively for fruit trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Thomas personally declares himself 
to have been the first to go into the fruit 
belt to solicit fruit for transportation in 
refrigerator cars as an independent line. 
He was the one instead of the Armour agents 
(and missionaries) who told growers they 
would not freeze their fruit by putting it 
in iced cars. He does not say that he ran 
the first refrigerator cars for fruit. The 
Illinois Central Railroad had run them for 
some years. Armour had no thought then 
of running cars for fruit transportation. 
At that time from Florida to Chicago there 
was not what could be called a re-icing 
station. The conditions then called for a 
car that could be loaded in Florida, take a 
freight train and be on the road for from 
seven to eight days without being re-iced 
(this is for strawberries). 


The Real Pioneers 


ie MAKING answer to Mr. Armour’s 


“After every sort of objection on the part 
of the Southern Pacific, Union Pacifie and 
Northwestern Railroads,” says Mr. Thomas, 
“we finally prevailed upon them to take 
five cars to California to test carrying Cal- 
ifornia fruits under refrigeration. What 
were the conditions in the run from Cali- 
fornia? The same as from Florida, except 
for a greater distance—one which took 
from twelve to fifteen days with no chance 
properly to re-ice. Yet the experiment was 
an unqualified success. At that time no 
fruit shipper in California would touch 
refrigerator cars. We bought the fruit to 
load our cars. The year following, some 
shippers there said they would trythem, and 
before the season was over every shipper 
there wanted them. At this time the C. F. 
T. Co. (The F. A. Thomas Company) had 
been formed. 

“This shows who did the missionary work 
claimed by Mr. Armour. 

“After we had demonstrated the value of 
this work, Porter Brothers Company got a 
refrigerator line of their own into California 
(the Goodell Line). The third year Edwin 
T. Earl got his line there (the C. F, X. Line). 


The fourth year Porter Brothers Company 
made their connection with the Armour line. 
This connection was undoubtedly a work 
of pure philanthropy on the Armours’ part. 
They loved the growers so much. If the 
writer recollects rightly, it was testified to 
in open court that the Armour people paid 
a member of the Porter Brothers firm several 
hundred thousand dollars. What for? To 
have Porter Brothers use their (Armours’) 
cars exclusively, for Porter Brothers were a 
ruling factor in California fruit trade at that 
time. 

“TheC. F.T. Co., by constantly increasing 
their equipment to nearly one thousand 
cars, were working in other parts of the 
country. This is about the time Armour 
began to fight for the business. Where 
the C. F. T. Co. had running contracts with 
the roads the word went to those roads from 
the Armour people: ‘You will let our 
fruit cars run on your road, or we will not 
allow our beef cars on your line.’ This we 
were told by railroad managers at that time. 
Then they would go to the growers with 
this message: ‘If you will use our cars we 
will cut the rates.’ Edwin T. Earl, with 
his C. F. X. cars, did the same thing. 

“This cutting of rates was done to such 
anextent that it often compelled the Thomas 
Company to work at a positive loss. That 
was the intention. It was known that the 
Thomas concern was not a strong company, 
that it could be swamped—and swamped 
it was; driven completely out of busi- 
ness. 

“Tt was a different story with Earl. His 
line must also be gotten out of the way, 
but the Armours had to buy him out. With 
all their money, with all their rebates, with 
all their exclusive contracts, they could 
neither bluff nor drive him. They had to 
buy. Iwas told by one who was very close 
to the Armours at that time that E. T. Earl 
got from Armour about $450,000 more 
than his equipment cost him, and it is 
common knowledge that Armour & Co. had 
also to buy out the Earl Fruit Company 
after they had bought his cars, to kee 
Earl from building a new fruit-car line wit 
the money they had paid him for his car 
equipment.” 


How Much was Philanthropy? 


“Where are you fruit growers and fruit 
dealers now? Do you think for a moment 
that the Armour Company was so philan- 
thropic, that they loved the growers so 
sel they were doing this for nothing? 
Armours did not do their preliminary work, 
their missionary work, without an object, 
and that object was money. They said to 
themselves: ‘A million dollars will do it 
now. We can easily spare the million, 
because we not only will get it back out of 
these growers (with several millions in 
addition), but we can get every fruit 
section and every railroad running through 
them absolutely under our control.’ They 
could then snap their fingers and say: 
‘Without us, how will you move your fruit ?’ 
Every one who isin any way connected with 
the fruit business knows how they are 
getting their money back now. 

“Conditions in the railroads in this 
country are so much changed that what 
used to be a necessity in transportation is 
so no longer. Where there used to be one 
railroad icing station there are now proba- 
bly a hundred; where cars could not be 
re-iced in a week they can now be re-iced 
every few hours. Every railroad has these 
icing stations; every railroad has to have 
them.” 

I supplement to the foregoing: Railroads 
can and do ice cars as well as independent 
refrigerator lines, and nearly every one of 
the largest railroad lines in the country 
owns, operates and ices its own refrigerator 
cars, including, as stated in my first reply, 
the Illinois Central, the Pennsylvania 
system, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Nickel Plate, the Rock Island, 
the Michigan Central, the Northwestern, 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Wabash 
System, the Grand Trunk, the Wisconsin 
Central, the Burlington and Quincy and the 
Santa Fe. 

Mr. Armour in his second article harps 
upon the same string as to the immense 
development of the fruit and vegetable 
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The Red Cross Shoe is comfortable as ‘an | 
old shoe’” from the first. | 
The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is made of spe- | 
cially prepared leather used in no other shoe; it is | 
so supple, that though amply heavy for all kinds of | 
wear, it follows every movement of the foot. Ai 
In other shoes at every step the ball of the foot, | 
bearing the entire weight of the body, rubs against | 
the sole. This rub, rub, rub, makes the feet burn — 
and ache; makes the shoe pinch the top of the 
foot, chafes the heel. | 
The Red Cross shoe bends with the foot; it 
enables a woman to be on her feet for hours at a | 
time with comfort, 
The Red Cross Shoe is made in all lasts, from 
“common-sense ’’ to the most fashionable. It is a_ 
delightful shoe for every woman. Women who | 
are on their feet much and women whose feet are 
tender find it an indescribable comfort. W 
Our booklet “* Women To-day’” shows the im- | 
portance of foot-comfort to health. Write for it, 
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‘This trade-mark with Krohn, Fechheimer | 
& Co. is stamped on the sole, 
ing dealers have the Red Cross, If 
yours hasn’t, order direct from us. | 
Imitations have neither the comfort, 
style nor wearing qualities of the | 
genuine. 


| 
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Oxfords, $3.00 and $3.50; | 
High Shoes, $3 50 and $4.00, | 
made 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 829-839 Sycamore St. Cincinnati, | 
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BY MAIL EXCLUSIVELY ialist in this one : 
ee 
fectioner’s art—nothing but chocolates. A bit of candy fe, 
perfection that*comes as a revelation to lovers of pure sweets 
Inexpressibly good! Among connoisseurs the presenta: _ 
tion of a box of ‘‘MELI.INGER’S” is a stamp of refined 
taste. Sold by mail only; fresh made; packed and shipped 
the same day your order is received — postage prepaid 

five pounds 

Fu i 


A 2+1b. BOX for $1. 2 wun ais 


teed. Unequalled in purity, variety and exquisite flayor 
no two picces alike in a pound order. Even the box i 
work of art; ladies keep them afterwards for gloves or 
jewelry. You will be delighted with your first trial order, 


Address (stamps or money) : 2 


MELLINGER, 102 Sixth Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. — 
Window Shade Troubles Cured 
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| The EZ. Up Shade Hanger y 


is the friend of the housewife— Anyone can put them up—Shade. 
cannot jump or fall—Shades work easier and last longer—No 
hammer —no nails —no screw driver needed — Fits any window 
AGENTS are making money selling the E, Z. Up— We . 
agents in your territory — If you want to make good wages every 
day send 25 cents for sample, prices, and territory today PS 
Circulars sent free. E,Z,Up Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Harrisburg, 


One pound 55 cents; 


WHEEL CHAIR 


We make a complete line of Invatid Rol 
ing and Self-propelling Chairs, and se! 
direct from factory at WHOLESAL 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from. Wi: | 

pay freight ’ jal 
and sell on 30 Days Trial. 
Liberal discounts allowed to all sending . 

for FREE Catalogue NOW. i 
GORDON MFG. CO., 535 Madison Ave., | 
Toledo, Ohio. = 


Physical Culture Career > 


You may earn from $10 to $100 weekly. Some have made |} 
a great deal more. Become a competent Physical Culture |} 
Specialist. Open to MEN and WOMEN. Bernarr Macfadden, 
the world renowned athlete, author, lecturer and teacher, lias 
opened a school for educating Physical Culture Specialists. 
His graduates go out into the world backed by his reputation }} 
and influence. ‘he demand greatly exceeds the supply 
The first graduating class of thirty are nearly all holding | 
excellent positions. Catalogue free. 


Bernarr Macfadden Institute, Physical Culture City 
Spotswood, P. 0. Box 206, New Jersey 
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Lawns, Cemeteries; Galvanized Be 
and plain wire direct to consumers. Catalogue Fre 
WARD FENCE CO., 90 Meridian St., Portland, Ind. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


_ Fashion and utility prescribe the Grand 
_forhomeuse, wherever space will permit. 
The ‘*Princess’’ Grand is the finest 
musically and mechanically of all the 
small Grands. In quality of tone, pre- 

cision of action and powers of endurance 
itis unequaled. Hear and see it before 

you buy. We can arrange to place one 
‘in your home on trial wherever you live. 

Catalogue and pamphlets giving pictures 
-and dimensions mailed free. Write us. 


_ IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


| 103 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wearever Aluminum 
Utensils 


HINK how many times a day you 
lift the teakettle and all utensils. 
Use WEAREVER ALUMINUM (one- 
third lighter) and thus save much of 
this certain wearing uponyourstrength. 


@ WEAREVER ALUMINUM is absolutely non- 
poisonous, is not corroded nor rusted by acids, foods 
or moisture, and foods seldom or never burn down 
in Aluminum. If they should, simply soaking the 
pan in water will remove every adhering particle. 
Think of this saving to arm muscles and back — 
no more scraping. Aluminum is not only clean, 
but it looks so—always white and bright. 
@ WEAREVER ALUMINUM is best because it 
is extra thick and pure Aluminum. @FOR A 
TRIAL we offer ‘a l-pint saucepan, sent prepaid 
for 25 cents. Try it every way you can — beside of 
other wares. w. 
@Genuine WEAREVER ALUMI- a a 
NUM bears this mark. 3 
@ Get our catalogue showing all our Tacuc. 
utensils. = S 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. = 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. Trade Mark 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


329 PARK AVE. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


you STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “‘ home cure” 
sent FREE. Golc Medal,World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit.Mich. 
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industries brought about, as he maintains, 
by the operation of private car lines, al- 
though every one at all familiar with the 
subject and conditions knows that it has 
been refrigerator cars that have developed 
these industries to their present stupendous 
proportions not private refrigerator cars, 

ut refrigerator cars—it is immaterial 
whether under railway or private owner- 
ship. So far as is concerned all the talk 
about the private car line making it possible 
for every one to ‘“‘enjoy fresh fruit, vege- 
tables and meat,” the people enjoy all 
those articles when iced by private refrig- 
erator lines by paying a large advance for 
the enjoyment over what they would pay 
if the same commodities were not subject 
to the inordinate profits in the icing which 
those lines exact. Take two examples: 
To ship a car of grapes from a Michigan 
point to Boston, the Armour charge for 
icing in 1905 was $55. To ship a car of 
grapes from the New York grape belt to 
Chicago over any of the railway lines the 
charge was but $10 at the outside,and I have 
a large number of original railway freight 
bills in my possession where the charge 
for icing is but $5 per car. Take another 
instance: The Armour charge for icing a 
car of perishable fruits from Gibson, 
Tennessee, to Chicago was $73, and in the 
case of a similar car shipped the same day 
from Memphis, Tennessee, to Chicago, a 
little farther distance than Gibson, the 
railway charge for icing was but $15. 
These are but two instances out of thou- 
sands. This is certainly affording the public 
the ‘“‘enjoyment of fresh fruit, vegetables 
and meat”’ with a vengeance! 


Icing as High as Freight 


Mr. Armour attempts to set up a formidable 
argument in stating what is involved in the 
cost of purchasing and maintaining his 
equipment. Railways have to purchase 
and maintain their equipment also, and in 
addition build and maintain depots, office 
buildings and whatnot. But concisely 
to make this plain it is only necessary to 
state that I have in my possession a large 
number of original freight bills where the 
Armour icing charge is as much as the rail- 
way freight charge, and in many instances 
much more; and yet the railway furnishes 
everything: roadbed, rails, locomotive, 
train crew, station houses, office buildings, 
clerical and manual labor at both termini, 
and even the very car of the private car line 
in which the ice is put, because for the use 
of the car the railway pays the private car 
line three-quarters of a cent per mile mileage 
both ways, loaded or empty. 

In concluding this short reply I herewith 
embody a letter from Mr. E. G. Davies 
which is a complete answer to some of the 
other contentions Mr. Armour puts forth: 

“In reading Mr. J. Ogden Armour’s ar- 
ticle in Tor SatuRDAY EVeEentInG Post, lam 
amazed at the vast amount of presumed 
knowledge that Mr. Armour has acquired 
in so short a space of time. It seems 
but as yesterday that Mr. Armour testified 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that he knew nothing whatever of 
the business of the Armour Car Lines and 
referred the Commission for information to 
Mr. Robbins, president of the company. 
Mr. Armour was no doubt perfectly sincere ; 
he told the truth. The history of the fruit 
and vegetable development in the United 
States is not exactly the place one would 
look for a treatise on philanthropy, and the 
earnestness with which Mr. Armour pleads 
the inherited virtues of benevolent disposi- 
tion reads like a bitter sarcasm upon the 
means and methods that were adopted by 
the Armour Car Lines since they first en- 
gaged in the fruit-carrying business. If Mr. 
J. Ogden Armour’s articles are read analyt- 
ically it will be found that he has a peculiar 
style in answering hisownarguments. The 
contention that has been raging around Mr. 
Armour is that his charges are extortionate 
and unjust. In his last article he labors to 
prove that a charge of $77.50 for icing 
service on one of his cars loaded with fruit 
at Los Angeles, California, and shipped to 
Boston, Massachusetts, is a reasonable one. 
For the sake of the argument let us concede 
that it is. We must, however, take into 
consideration that the mileage that the car 
would earn would be about $50. This, on 
a basis of three-quarters of a cent per mile 
for somewhat less than 3500 miles each way. 
Let us follow this item up on the figures 
that Mr. Armour himself used in his article. 
He says that there were 30,000 carloads of 
oranges and lemons alone transported from 
California in the past year. If all the cars 
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HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 


}F7.WALL SE.NEW YORK 
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BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


manuracrureR CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


MANUFACTURER 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 


Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
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\ numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver. [i 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Handsome~— Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, every where. 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes. 


The author's Jabors 
are deserving of the 
highest praise. I most 
heartily recommend 
the work for study and 
convenient reference. 
Benjamin Harrison, 
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I am familiar with 
the merits of Ridpath's 
“History ofthe World,” 
and commend it to the 
scholar as well as tothe ff 
plain people generally. J 

Wm. McKinley. 
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Places in Our Hands the Remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 
Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off 
the Coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and 
to print our price broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause 


great injury to future sales. 


Reibre te takes you back to the dawn of his- 
tory, long beforethe Pyramids of Egypt were 
built; down through the romantic, troubled 
times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s mag- 
nificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan 
culture and refinement; of French elegance and 
British power; to the rise of the Western world. 
He throws the mantle of personality over the 
old heroes of history. Alexander is there,— 
patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning 
the glory of Grecian history, Xerxes from his 
mountain platform sees Themistocles, with 
three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his 
Persian fleet of overa thousand sail and help to 
mold the language in which this paragraph is 
written. Rome perches Nero upon 

the greatest throne on earth, and so 

sets up a poor madman’s name to 

stand for countless centuries as the 

synonym ofsavagecruelty. Napoleon 

fights Waterloo again under your 


Paki Ba! very eyes, and reels before the iron 
j rete ‘| fact that at last the end of his gilded 
small sums dream hascome. Bismarck is there, 
monthly — gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist 
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in the diplomatic ring,— laughing with grim 
disdain at France, which says: ‘‘ You shall 
not.’’ Washington is there “foursquare to all 
the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against 
the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned 
darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the 
heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on 
into another century, the most colossal 
world-figure of his time. 

He covers every race,every nation, » 
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Any good tailor can make a good suit 
or Overcoat. 


But can make it very much more 
satisfactory if he has the correct meas- 
urements of the man who is to wear 
the garment. 


Everything can be said in favor of 
wearing clothes made expressly for you 
except sometimes the question of price. 


Our enormous output and magnificent 
tailor shops enable us to regulate the 
price. 


$25 to $35 for suit or overcoat, made 
from beautiful fabrics—about the same 
price you would have to pay for ready- 
made clothing. 


Our representative in your town will 
take your measure. 


Write us for his name and address. 


Ed. V. Price & Company 
Merchant Tailors 264 Franklin St., Chicago 


500 styles of cloth from which to make selection. 
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Knee Length Drawers 


and be cool and com-=- 
fortable. Acceptnoimi- 
tation. If your retailer 
cannot supply you with B. V. D. under- 
wear (identified B. V. D. by Red Woven 
Label ) , mail us your chest and waist meas- 
urements with $1.00 and we will send 
you an undershirt (No.76 N ) anda pair of 
drawers (No. 15 K),all charges prepaid. 
FREE descriptive booklet C for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS., 
72 Franklin Street 


70- New York 
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From Row Boat % 
to Launch 


f The Detroit Auto-Marine Motor 
Ry / New Model 1906, is the easiest con- 
y trolled marine motor made, so simple y 
to operate a child can run it. 
Nothing to get out of order— No Valves — 
No Gears—No Springs —No Cams— Ab- 
solutely Foolproof; does its work better— 
at less cost per running hour — has none of the uncertainty 
of other motors in its make up—and costs little to buy—Why? 
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We are building 10,000 Auto-Marine Gasoline Engines 
this year—not merely assembling parts but manufacturing 
A; complete from foundry to user—and guarantee every 


y engine we make. 
y 1) * . - $33.15 Engine Only. 

3 H.P. Willdevelop4 H. P. $49.00 Engine Only. 
Write for catalog describing 1 to 20 H. P. motors. 


Detroit Auto Marine 0o.,97E, CongressSt., Detroit, Mich, 
The only builders of Auto-Marine Engines 

in the World. N 

des PP“ aed) 


Our8 books for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.st 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Estab. 1869 | 


THE SATURDAY 


were shipped to Boston in the Armour cars 
the mileage alone would amount to no less 
than $1,500,000, or an amount sufficient 


| to build the best refrigerator cars at the 


rate of 1500 cars a year. Armour has 
12,000 cars, and it would require less than 
three round trips per year to accomplish 
these immense revenue-producing results. 

“We conceded, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that $77.50 was a reasonable charge 
for the Armour icing service from Los 
Angeles to Boston—from a section of the 


| country where ice is comparatively scarce. 


At all events, $77.50 for about 3500 miles 
looks reasonable (whether it is so or not 
will be shown, if necessary, at another 
time). But what of the Armour charge 
from Humboldt, Tennessee, to Chicago? 
Humboldt is ninety miles south of Cairo. 
Chicago is 365 miles north of Cairo. The 
Illinois Central Railroad charges $10.25, 
average, for icing cars through an entire 
season from Cairo to Chicago. How much 
more would it be worth to furnish ice for 
the remaining ninety miles between Hum- 
boldt and Cairo? Suppose we say that it 
is worth $9.75, making a total charge of 
$20. That looks reasonable, $20 for 455 
miles, but that is not Armour’s charge. 
Eighty-four dollars is what Armour thinks 
a reasonable rate for ice from Humboldt, 
Tennessee, to Chicago. The run is made in 
less than thirty hours.” 


The Telltale Rates 


“Let us examine what Mr. Armour tells 
us about the 500 cars of tomatoes shipped 
from Humboldt, Tennessee, last year. The 
Armour rate is seven cents per crate; a 
car usually contains about 1200 crates, 
amounting to $84 per car. The icing charge 
as I have already shown is $10.25 on ship- 
ments from Cairo to Chicago. The Illinois 
Central iced the cars at that price. The 
same Illinois Central iced these cars from 
Humboldt at Cairo. Armour has no icing 
station there and never did have. I have 
shown that in the charges that Armour 
makes for icing the Humboldt shipments 
there is $64 per car charged in excess 
of what would appear to be a reasonable 
rate. That amounts to no less than $32,- 
000 per year tribute (from one station on 
one railroad) to Armour’s public-spirited 
benevolence toward the fruit growers and 
consumers.” 

in corroboration of Mr. Davies’ state- 
ment as to the mileage earnings of refriger- 
ator cars, I quote as follows from page 16 
of the third annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

““A forcible illustration of the results of 
car mileage to owners of refrigerator cars 
appeared by a statement put in evidence 
from the books of a railroad company show- 
ing the mileage made and earnings of some 
such cars for nine months. During that 
period the mileage for which compensation 
was allowed made by the cars of three 
shippers from Chicago to an eastern point 
ane over a single line of road was 7,428,406 
and the earnings of the cars $72,945.97, be- 
ing about the cost of 81 cars. The mileage 
allowed during most of this period was one 
cent a mile, and three-fourths of a cent a 
mile for a part of the period. Refrigerator 
cars run on fast time and make four times 
the mileage of ordinary freight cars. The 
cost of investment in cars and the amount 
of mileage allowed for their use show that 
the investment is very profitable. Ata car 
mileage rate of one cent a mile the profit 
on investment in many of these cars is 
very large, reaching, according to informa- 
tion acquired by the Commission, 25 per 
cent., 50 per cent. and even more, annually.” 

Now, in view of the foregoing statement 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the profit derived by private car lines in 
the matter of mileage alone, what shall be 
said when, at one of the late hearings of the 
Commission, it was shown that the Armour 
Car Lines charged for icing cars from 100 to 
400, and in many instances over 400, per 
cent. above the cost of the ice? What this 
tremendous profit added to the mileage- 
profit means can be best understood when 
we consider that the entire perishable prod- 
ucts of the country are now shipped under 
refrigeration in distances approximately 
over 150 miles from their market. 

Step by step this icing of cars has been 
the means, through the operation of exclu- 
sive contracts between railways and pri- 
vate refrigerator lines, of placing an onerous 
tax upon the one thing—the perishable 
food of our people—which should be re- 
lieved of every burden possible in passing 


| from the producer to the consumer. 


on, to think on, to work on, to live on. 


The Natural? Pood *Ge 
NIAGARA PALS? Ney 


Building Business. 


In the whole wheat grain Nature 

stored the material for building bra 
and brain—but the white flour mi 
gives you only the starch. You 
build muscle or brain out of starch. In 


ce 


wheat prepared in digestible form. The Governm 
uses it to build soldiers at West Point and sailors for 
Navy at Annapolis. It is on the “training table” of ev 
college and university. 7 


man, for any meal, for any season in any climate—a food to gr 


i 
Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The =m 
BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for a 
any meal in combination with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the 
shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nour- > 
ishing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast ; 
with beverages or with cheese or preserves. 


The ‘‘ Vital Question Cook Book”’ 
is sent free for the asking 


The constant development of a single type of 
car year after year has enabled the Packard Com- 
pany to work out methods, machines and special 
appliances to make every detail of that car better 
than it has ever been made before and better than it 
could possibly be made under any other conditions. 


Packard Motor Car Company, Dept. E 


. . New York B: h 
Detroit, Mich. 1340 Broadway 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


‘The Simplest —Surest— Safest 
—Handiest —and only Perfect 


Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 


No glass filler —no inkto spill 
—no clogging or shaking. 
You simply press the button 
(as in the picture) and the 
pen fills ina ‘ flash.” 
Writes the instant it 
touches the paper 


Eagle $450 
Flash 


With 14 karat solid gold pen 
oint—finest vulcanized rub- 
er and fully guaranteed. 

Eagle “Flash” No, 25 

with gold bands, $2.50 
Eagle “Flash” No. 26 

large size, . . . $3.00 

witb gold bands, $4.00 

Sold by Stationers and Other Stores 

Ask YOUR DEALER. If he 

doesn’t sell you the Eagle “* FLASH” 

Fountain Pens then send the retail 

price direct to us. Each pen abso- 

lutely guaranteed. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
373 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Gold, Fountain and 


Steel Pens, Lead Pencils, etc. 


palpelp jbe > Dil DoD Da Dy’ 
-[Da\Da De\De'Di Do Do Dr DunD & 


No writing of names in the index; 
hence no mass of written names to look 
over when finding an account. 

Each account is under its own printed 
heading which enables azyome to find it 
instantly. J saves fully one-third of the 
book-keeper’s tinie in posting ; it decreases 
the possibility of error. 

Made either loose leaf or bound, with every 
advantage of the old style ledgers and a labor- 
saving improvement over any present make, 

Sheets can be furnished for use in any make 
of loose leaf binder. 


Write for free sample pages. 

They explain themselves, 
THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO. 
Dept. C, Jefferson City, Mo. 


One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The on/y tool that lifts tacks easily, 
quickly, without damage to carpets, mat- 
ting or tacks. Made of best steel, on simple 
lever principle—everlasting. Feet changed 
| instantly, using only the fingers. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 
Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 
Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties. 
| General Specialty Mfg. Co., 1043 Arcade Building, Phila. 
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CPES'SA DIYS 
INCENTIVE 


ERHAPS the trouble lay with the car, 
perhaps with Cassidy. Perhaps the 
ear ought not to have rocked and 

bounced so much, perhaps Cassidy should 
have been Sch for just that thing. 

Anyhow, the car rocked like a ship in a 
storm as it came to the railroad crossing, 
and then the trolley slipped the wire. 
Hagan, the conductor, who had signaled 
him to come on, was waiting to swing 
aboard as the car passed, but the car did 
not pass; instead, it stopped where Hagan 
stood, and he trotted back to adjust the 
trolley to the wire. 

Cassidy waited for the power, but some- 
times a wire is elusive and a trolley is 
perverse. Hagan had difficulty in es- 
tablishing a business connection between 
thetwo. Cassidy, waiting, heard arumble. 
There was a nasty curve a short distance 
to his right, and he instinctively looked 
in that direction. There was no engine in 
sight, but a long shaft of light showed that 
one was approaching the curve. Cassidy 
rang his gong sharply. 

The approaching train might come on 
any one ns four tracks, across two of which 
the street car lay. The long shaft of light 
swung toward it as the engine took the 
curve; it flashed through the car, and there 
was the shrill scream of the engine’s whistle 
giving the passengers the first intimation 
of danger. 

“Jump!” yelled a pedestrian who saw 
the peril. 

Cassidy could have jumped, but most of 
the passengers could not; the first that 
tried became wedged in the doorway. 
They screamed and swore and fought. 
Cassidy did not even hear them. He was 
trying to decide on which track the train 
was coming—whether to back up or go 
ahead when he got the power. 

The moving shaft of light became steady. 
The train was on the second track, and the 
only safety lay in backing off. With this 
discovery came Hagan’s cry of ‘‘ All right!” 
Cassidy reversed and threw on the power 
carefully; the car was heavy, and there 
must be no sudden, breaking strain. The 
response was slow—so slow that the car 
did not seem to move at first. Then it 
began to back, and he gave it more power. 
The blinding light was full upon him, the 
whistle seemed close to his ear. 

“Jump, you fool, jump!”’ came in a 
frantic yell from the watching pedestrian. 

Cassidy must have misunderstood, if he 
heard. Instead of jumping himself, he 
threw on the whole power, and the car 
jumped backward. There was a jar, a 
rasping noise, and the train rushed past, 
while the street car continued to backaway. 

The passengers tumbled out, hysterically 
thankful, when it stopped. 

“Are you hurt?’’ some one asked, for 
those inside were sure that the engine must 
have struck the front platform. 

“Who? Me!” said Cassidy. ‘“‘Naw! 
But I bust a fender.” 

““You saved our lives!” they told him. 

“Had to do it,”’ returned Cassidy curtly. 

Several tried to shake hands with him, 
and one, with the true American idea, tried 
to put their appreciation in financial form 
by taking up a collection on fhe spot. 

““Aw, go chase yerselves!’’ said Cassidy. 
“‘ Ain’t I got troubles enough now? I bust 
a fender.”’ ls 

He pulled away what was left of the 
fender and went back to his controller. 

“All aboard!”’ he shouted. 

Several men insisted upon standing on 
the platform with him. } 

“‘Y’ll bet you did some tall thinking while 
you were standing here,’ one of them 
finally ventured. 

“You bet I did,” said Cassidy. 

‘With all these lives in your keeping.” 

“Huh?” said Cassidy. 

“T say, the safety of all these people 
rested upon you.” 

“T forgot that,” said Cassidy. 

“Forgot it!” 

“Never give it a thought.” 

“Forgot it! What did you think of, 
that made you risk your life?” 

“T was thinkin’,”’ said Cassidy, ‘‘it’s me 
to the scrap-heap if I bust up this new car. 
That’s what I was thinkin’, an’ that’s all 
I was thinkin’. And I bust a fender,” he 
added solemnly. “I’m some nervous 
about that, but I guess I don’t lose my job 
for it.” —EHlliott Flower. 


Easier Position— 
Better Pay 


I have something of vital interest to say 
to every young man and woman who de- 
sires to earn from $25 to $100 a week. 

I have something to say to every clerk, 
bookkeeper and underpaid subordinate who 
sees only continued slavery ahead, and 
little or no increased financial prospects. 

I want them to investigate the very rapidly 
expanding field of advertising, and realize 
that the demand for trained ad writers to- 
day is more than three times what it was 
last year or any other year. 

The experience of Mr. Smith, whose por- 
trait and success are given herewith, is a 
mere duplicate of daily occurrences, for the 
widespread demand for Powell graduates is 
breaking all records. 

It will interest the ambitious to know that 
this demand, due to the enormous increase 
of business generally, now comes from the 
very largest advertisers and agents, and 
the tendency is to offer higher and higher 
salaries. Mr. L. A. Munger, Ozone Park, 
N. Y., has just become advertising manager 
of the syndicate of shoe stores operated by 
Frazin & Oppenheim, New York, af double 
the salary they told him they were willing to 
pay. <A typical case, too. 

The National Herb Co., Washington, 
D. C., wrote me yesterday to secure a 
Powell graduate, who could manage both 
advertising and factory. One of the largest 
Pittsburg advertising agents advertised last 
week in the Gazette for a Powell graduate 
and got him without writing me. Pretty 
eloquent testimony to my standing. 

Practically every advertising journal in 
America refers to me when subscribers ask 
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HOW: WOULD: YOU-LIKE: 
TO-BE:IN-HIS:PLACE? 


Mr. and Mrs. A. EUGENE SMITH 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith both enrolled as Powell students early 
in September, 1905, from Wilmington, N. C., where they then 
resided. Alout the first of the New Year Mr. Smith intimated 
that he would like to give up traveling on the road, and his 
preference being a western city I secured him a position as 
advertising manager of Swaine’s Sanitarium, Cleveland, O., 
and his last letter shows how thoroughly the Powell System 
and a good man are appreciated. Mr. Smith’s success, 
coupled with Mrs. Smith’s ability to earn a good income on her 
own account, will result in a pretty large partnership income. 

No less than four others, friends of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
have taken the Powell System, and enthusiastically endorse it. 


My dear Mr. Powell: Cleveland, O., Jan. 9th, 1906. 


Your letter to this company and myself is before me, and I 
thank you very much for your kind wishes. I anticipate no 
trouble in making good. 

I was informed night before last that in connection with my 
other work, I should become general manager and have full 
charge of the office and financial end of this institution. This 
is rather a larger bite than I expected; however, you know 
me, and I will endeavor to deliver the goods untarnished. 
Believe 
Your friend, A. EUGENE SMITH. 


Under separate cover I mail you our photograph. 


me as ever 


for private information as to which corre- 
spondence course of advertising is best. 
There are two reasons for this action—Iam 
recognized as the leading expert, and I have 
had more success in qualifying brainy people 
than all other schools combined. More than 
that, lam the only teacher confining him- 
self exclusively to advertising instruction. 

If you want to learn all about the increas- 
ing demand and the Powell system, I will 
mail you free my elegant Prospectus and 
““Net Results”’ on request. 

The most interesting works ever pub- 
lished, either for those who want to double 
their salaries or for business men desiring 
to double their profits. 


George H. Powell, 45 Metropolitan Annex, New York 


AT HALF THE COST 


Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 


ALLEN Double Ac- 


the cartridge unless the trigger is 


tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It has a safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 


to prevent it 


ST 
revolver for pocket or home protection. 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 
Centre Fire. 


For sale by all dealers. 


Dept. 15 


Conforms to insurance un- 
} c\erwriters’ rules. Branch 
supply depots in all larger cities. 
x Zatal 


neat design. 
The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 


If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Send today for our contplete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns — rifles. 
We make the-most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


, Box 910, Canton, O. 


Licensee of the Campbell patent 


Sun Vapor Light Co. 


pulled. It can used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
cocker. e frame is made of solid steel beautifully 


nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 


Regular length of barrel 2% inches, price $2.50 
Ca tae “* $3.00 


Givk Ankiameain $3250 


Norwich, Conn. 


— 


7th YEAR OF SUCCESS 


Tried, tested and in constant 
use in hundreds of homes, 
halls, stores, churches. 
Bracket, pendant, chande- 
lier styles. 
Safe as a candle. Simple as 
sunlight 
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W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $390 SHOES wes 


MEN | 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line | 


cannot be equalled at any price 


L. DO 


Ww. 


MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER | 


MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ disprove this statement 
If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 
on bottom... Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 


Its popularity has long 
since justified its name. 
The king quality among 
shirts of lequal price. 
$1.00 and $1.25 in fast 
color fabrics and white. 


ks Leading dealers. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & ¢ 6. 
Xo. Trdy, N Ye 
Largest Miners of Sr ints and Collars iyi the World, 


x 


$50 if it Suits 


e Sa an 1906 
Nothing 2 We | Hey 


if it 
Doesn’t 


SEND YOU ONE FREE 


But we must have your name and address — where can we 
reach you?—let us know today. This is headquarters. We 
make vehicles and harness and ship direct to you to try. You 


can’t get a more liberal proposition and you save middle- 
men’s profit of a third to half by dealing with headquarters, 
Our guarantee is a legally binding one between you and us. 
You know the years of experience and long successful busi- 
ness behind it. Now we want to send you that catalogue so 
you can pick out what you want to try—then it's up to the 
goods. Your address, please, at once. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY 
H. C, PHELPS, President 
Station 108 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Cry 
of the Children 


(Continued from Page 3) 


frock hung a long apron which reached to 
the ground. Her hair was short and 


| shaggy, her face bloated, her eyes like a 


| threads. 


depression in the flesh, and about her 
mouth trailed dark streaks of tobacco. It 
seemed atrocious to question her. Obliv- 
ion was the only thing that could have 
been mercifully tendered, and even the 
peace of death could hardly have relaxed 
those tense features, cast in the dogged 
mould of misery. 

‘‘How old are you?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know.” 

‘“What do you earn?” 

She shook her head again. 


On the Night-Shift at Six 


Her fingers did not for a moment stop in 
their swift manipulation of the broken 
Then, asthough she had suddenly 
remembered something, she said: 
“‘T’ve only been a-workin’ here a day.” 
“Only one day?” 
“T’ve been on the night-shift till now.” 
Dwarfs? Ah, yes; dwarfs indeed! But 


| would that those who affirm it might once 


catch sight of the expression that lowered 
under the brows of these two miniature 
victims. Like a menace, threatening, 
terrible, it seemed to presage a great storm 
that shall one day be unchained by the 
spirits too long pent up in service to the 
greed of man. 

The next child I questioned was twelve. 
She had been only three weeks in the mill. 
“Did you ever go to school?” I asked. 

“T sure did.” 

“Would you rather be in school now?” 

She stopped a moment, looked full at me, 
and then she said: . 

“Yes, indeed I would.” 

It was just then that we were interrupted 
by the ‘‘second man.” 

“Some folks,’’ he explained, ‘‘thinks we 
are runnin’ children under tweayulve. 
They’s all over tweayulve except a few 
little ones that’s in here helpin’.”’ 

He knew something of the law then, this 
second man. 

And if the children were only ‘‘helpin’,’”’ 
who was paying them for it? 

Who but the owners of the mills? 

At the next factory the intricacy of work 
—cotton-woven bedspreads and crash 
towels—requires older and more expe- 
rienced hands. The ‘“‘boss’”’ made no 
objection to showing the mill, but, as I was 
accompanied through the rooms by a clerk, 
I had no opportunity to question what 
children there were. Of the two hundred 
hands, I saw six or seven who looked to be 
under twelve, and a score who might have 
just completed their first dozen of years. 

About a mile out of Anniston is yet 
another mill employing one hundred hands. 
There, finding the gate open, I walked in 
without passing by the office or asking any 
sort of permit to visit. My solitary tour 
through the spinning-room was _inter- 
rupted by the superintendant, who asked 
me my “‘business.”” When I told him it was 
“‘simple curiosity”’ he led me on a fatiguing 
expedition through picking, carding and 
twine rooms: but I had already questioned 


| hastily ten miniature ‘“‘hands’”’ who were 


under twelve years old. Too large a pro- 
ortion, perhaps, even though they might 
have been only “‘helpin’!”’ 
The largest factory was firm in its refusal 
to allow visitors of any sort within its gates. 
“You see,” the superintendent said, with 
a knowing twinkle in his eye, ‘“‘we have 
some difficulty keeping our help, and we’re 
always afraid folks might be prowlin’ around 
to get some of our hands away from us. 
Besides that,’ he added, fortifying his 
refusal, ‘‘the insurance companies don’t 
permit us to let people through the mills.” 


Where Night is Day 


One mill there was whose tall, narrow 
windows continued through the night-hours 
to glow in the darkness, reflecting long 
silver beams of light against the hillside 
houses, as though to search out and claim 
in their very sleep the mill hands. 

Let him who is a skeptic on the subject 
of child labor, let him who scoffs at the 
worth of the “lower classes,’’ stand one 
morning at six before the door of that mill 
when the night-shift gets off. 


| 


March 10, 1906 


The Queen of Sheba considereds 


herself the richest ruler in the world 
until she saw the splendor of Solomon. 

Many a man has considered his 
letterhead as good as any until he 
receives a letter written on | 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


«© Look for the Water Mark’’ ; 


—the difference is noticeable at once. 


Oxp Hampsuire Bonp is designed for intelligent men and firms who 
appreciate that the dress of a business communication is as important as 
its address. It is made with special care, from superior materials, and 
every sheet is hand-selected by an expert examiner. Write us on 
your present letterhead for our ‘* Book of Speci- | 


mens,’ showing Op Hampsuire Bonp in white 


and fourteen colors, printed, lithographed and 


engraved. Every printer and lithographer has 


this book, but we want you to have one. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


Reach gives your money back 


When you buy a Reach ball, mitt, glove or any other Reach sporting goods, 
the deal isn’t closed. Use the ball or whatever you buy, and if it doesn’t give 
entire satisfaction we replace it free of charge, or return your money. The only 
exceptions are base-balls and bats selling for less than gr. Other Reach goods 
are guaranteed regardless of price. 

The Reach trade-mark is a guarantee of quality as well as of fair play. 


The Reach base-ball is official for all the big leagues, and Reach mitts and gloves 
are used by the best men on the diamond. 


Base-balls 5c to $1.50 Catchers’ Mitts 10c to $8 
First Basemen’s Mitts $1 to $4 Fielders’ Mitts 25c to $2 
Fielders’ Gloves 25c to $3 Base-ball Bats 5c to $1.25 


Insist on getting Reach goods. 
your dealer notify us. 

Button-badge free, Fac-simile of a Reach 
base-ball mailed to every one who sends for 
the Reach catalogue. 


A. J. Reach Co., 1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia 


Tf you can’t get them from 


- Why Your Trousers Wrinkle 


Your trousers are all puckers and bunches 7x the back because you adjust 
them with a strap and buckle—you can’t make them look dressy no matter 
how you try. You should wear The Present ‘“NUFANGL”’ trousers 
—it’s as hard to make them look bad, as to make others look good. 


THE PRESENT 
e 


trousers have the only perfect adjustment—the waistband is divided 
by openings at the side seams, the end of one part passing over the other, 
so that in taking up, or letting out, the fit is not disturbed, and wrin- 
kling becomes impossible. “‘ NUFANGL”’ trousers are not only perfect in 
adjustment, but also Jest in other ways—material, style, finish, are all 
that the best dresser could require. Leading Clothiers have them in 
seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other makes. 
If your clothier does not have them,‘ we can tell you of one who has. 


PRESENT AND COMPANY, 592 Broadway, New York City 


orating you probably 

realize that in the 

modern house the wood- 

work is an important 

feature: its color and 

; finish are often made 
| the key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
widely known writer and practical Deco- 
rator, is now a permanent member of 
our Staff in charge of the . 


[* BUILDING or dec- 


Decorative Department 


She will upon request furnish to our pa- 
trons full color schemes for a single room 
or an entire building: also panels show- 
ing the exquisite wood finishes we sup- 
ply, and if desired will make purchases 
of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge 
whatever to those using our productions. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
New York office will bring a prompt reply. 
Send ten cents for a copy of the new 
editionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
leaf, a profusely illustrated book of 25 
pages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


26 Vesey St. 
New York 


36 Dearborn Ave. 
Chicago 
Established 1865. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English 
are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; 
History, by Prof. 
Wells, of Yale; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof. Chase, of Har- 
. vard. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
JOHN F.GENUNG,A.M., PH.D. head of every depart- 
Professor of English. ment. 
Students may regis- 
‘ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. Wealso 
offer instruction in Commercial aud Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THE Post who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 
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No Garter Is Better 
Than Its Elastic 


You may have thought that all elastic webbing 
was alike, because it looks a good deal alike. 

You may have noticed how much longer a pair 
of * Flexo’ garters wear than other brands, and 
simply thought it ‘* happened ” that way. 

Itdidn't. “FLEXO” elastic is better. 

We know, because we know how mucli more it 
costs ustosecure pure, NEW Para rubber and 
slieathe it in the hest fabric money can buy. 


Gee Garters 


are not only superior in their exclusive features, 
which mean fer/fect fit—no binding—no teariny 
—no pulling loose—but they are made of the 
BEST material throughout. Our guarantee of 
this goes with every pair. 

Sold by the best dealers everywhere. If yours 
doesn’t happen to have them, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we will supply you. Heavy 
ribbed silk for 50 cents. 


stein G Co;, 9)” Beni et. 
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PAGE ELECTRIC BOOK 


* Write for it. We will also send you FREE 


our. special plan by which you can ————————————— 
eure any article in our big catalogue No. 26 for little work. 
‘nulius Andrae & Sons Co., 76 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In the haggard procession that filed up 
the incline toward the settlement the thing 
which impressed me most was the cheerful- 
ness of every response that was made to any 
question I put. Conversation with these 
people never became, as it does inevitably 
with the poor whom charity societies reach, 
an occasion for lamentation and complaint. 

“Why, the old mill keeps us company,” 
one woman protested. She was a pale 
wraith of a being, clad in black, her sparse 
hair dragged clear of herforehead. The fine 
films of cotton had settled over her garments 
where they rested like a shroud already 
enveloping one whose weary limbs would 
find rest only in death. 

_ “We-all don’t mind sleepin’ in the day- 
time,”’ she smiled, ‘‘when the children don’t 
wake us up, playin’ round.” 

By our side trudged a long-legged, bare- 
footed boy, who gave his age as thirteen. 
At an exclamation of pity from me with 
ey to the night-work for children, he 
said: 

“Tf you don’t work you can’t earn nothin’. 
You sure do make more nights. You can 
get as much in five nights as you can in six 
days’’—which information was accompa- 
nied by a comprehensive expression that 
traversed his wan face. 

_ “How much time do you have for resting 
in the night?” 

“Not much of any,” he said. 

“But for eating?” 

“You’ve got just abeaout time enough for 
swallowin’ your midnight lunch. The ma- 
chinery don’t never stop and the work’s 
mostly piece-work.”’ 

Here I caught sight of the ‘‘hand ’most 
four’’ whom my red-headed friend had sig- 
naled to me as being on the night-shift. 
Tumbling along by his mother’s side in the 
semi-obscurity of the dawn, he appeared 
like a sprite, a creature bred in a cave, his 
flesh bleached, his eyes dazed by perpetual 
darkness. Yet when I spoke to him he 
turned his strange, bloated, masklike face 
to me and smiled. 

“Ffe’s only helpin’ me,” the worker ex- 
plained. ‘“‘He makes a dollar-twenty a 
week. I’ve got three and myself,’ she 
added, almost apologetically, ‘‘to look out 
for since my husband died.” 


Anniston is a typical Alabama town in 
which there happen to be mills. The tene- 
ments rented by the mill hands are part of 
the companies’ property, but the schools 
belong to the township, and the mill chil- 
dren, like any other residents of the city, 
may go or not, as they please, to the public 
classes. There are no compulsory school 
laws in the State. 

“We don’t think it’s right in a democ- 
racy,’ one of the Alabama club women ex- 
plained to me, “‘to force any one to do any- 
thing. Ifthe parents want their children to 
go to school, it’s their privilege to send them ; 
but we don’t believe in compulsion—we 
believe in liberty.” 


Uncommon Honesty 


FTER the general washing of dirty 
business linen that has taken place 
the past year, it is consoling to turn up a 
story of business integrity like the follow- 
ing—a kind of story that occurs much 
more often than it gets into print: 
A large clothing house in Chicago shipped 
a $10,000 consignment of goods to a retail 
merchant in Alaska. As the shipment 
was going a long way, and would be some 
time on the road, it was insured against loss. 
On the first week out this clothing got into 
a freight wreck and was burned up. Proof 
of total destruction was furnished the in- 
surance company by the shippers, and 
within another week a check was received 
for the full value of the consignment. 
After a second consignment had been 
forwarded to the Alaskan dealer, the head 
of the clothing house remembered that the 
first shipment had been billed subject to a 
five per cent. discount for payment in 
thirty days. The insurance company had 
paid the full face of the bill without protest 
within two weeks after its date. According 
tothe business ideas of the head of the house, 


who is a Hebrew, the insurance company | 


was entitled to the same discount as its 
customer. Therefore a check for $500 was 
immediately sent to the insurance people 
with an explanation. The latter, on their 
part, returned the check, stating that the 
face of a policy was not meant to include a 
trade discount, and that they could not 
accept the discount. After one or two more 
letters had passed the check was turned 
over to a charity. 


Samples Sent Free 


to any one who asks. 


Make This Red-Hot Coal Test 


It is a ¢rue test. The spread of fire is generally due 
to flying sparks, white-hot embers or blazing brands falling 
on shingle or tary roofs which quickly catch. On Rex Flintkote 
they smolder and die—try it and see for yourself. 
We do xoz claim that Rex Flintkote is fire proof—light it on 
the cut edge and it will slowly burn—but there are no cut edgesona 
roof—the method of laying avoids this The surface only is exposed. 


Rex Flintkote is Good Fire Insurance 


It fulfils its purpose. Quality is not sacrificed, and never will be, 
to meet or undersell cheap competition. Rex Flintkote is an honest 
roofing in conception and execution. It resists fire; it resists rain, 
snow, heat, cold and wear. It is a perfect roofing for public build- 
ings, factories, railroad buildings, residences, barns and poultry 
houses. Two hundred thousand square feet cover the 

new Atlanta Railroad Terminal. 4zy workman can 

apply it. Complete laying outfit with directions 
in every roll. Simple as A-B-C. 
Our Handsome Booklet 2" 10°% 


is sent with 

the samples, also photos of Rex Flintkote buildings of 
all kinds. We answer roofing questions of every 
nature. For your own protection, do not accept 
cheap imitations. ‘‘Look for the Boy” in the (> 
octagon on every roll. Send us your name to-day. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
43 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents everywhiere. 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Art is found no less in dining well than in painting 
well, in writing well, in working well. When the 
world grasps this truth in all its splendor, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers as the confection of highest art will 
have that exalted place on every table to which 
their transcendent merits justly entitle them. 
In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
FESTINO— Another confection looking like an almond, but 


proving to be the most delicately flavored conceit that ever 
charmed your palate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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COLT 


The most reliable 


Ss 


ALL-ROUND arm ever 


produced 


POLICE 


Adopted by the Police 
Departments in the principal cities 
of United States and Canada 


POSITIVE 


An arm that is positively safe 
against accidental discharge. The 


LATEST invention of the celebrated 
Colt experts 


Calibre .32 and .38 


The COLT guar- 
antee is the stand- 
ard of the firearms 
world. Catalog 
**Pistols’’ describes this and all 
models. Mailed free on request. 


COLT’S Patent Firearms CO. 


Manufacturing 
HARTFORD, CONN. Hes See 


15a, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
The Goodyear 
Detachable 


AUTO TIRE 


Universal Rims 


Is the Tire you have been 
longing for and wazting for. 

It is the Tire that wipes out 
that bug-a-bear of Motoring — 
TIRE TROUBLES. 

It is the most durable tire you 
ever rode, also the LIVELIEST. 

It won’t CREEP, RIM CUT or 
COME OFF THE RIM when deflated, 
though ridden for miles without 
a particle of air in it. 

It’s a tire difficult to Puncture 
in the first place and EASIEST TO 
REPAIR in the second. 

You can remove this tire or 
put it back in 80 seconds, with 
no tools but the fingers. 

Perhaps this sounds too good 
to be true, but it 1s true and WE 
CAN PROVE IT. Come to any 
Branch Store—or to the Factory 
—or WRITE us and we will con- 
vince you fully that there is a 
sure relief from tire troubles and 
that THIS TIRE GIVES IT. 

Don’t put it off—call or write 
TODAY. 


THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 
BRANCHES — Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, Denver and Detroit. | 


TO $10,000 
Yearly. 
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This is 
Rounds. It is a delightful, attractive, biz paying, 
healthful business. Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
work. Just the business for the man who has 
some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
pearing and easiest running Merry-Go-Rounds 
manufactured. ‘They are simple in construction 
and require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 
ate. If you want to get into a money-making 
business, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
172 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 


not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
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The Luck of 
Captain Spink 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


“a 


They said he was ‘‘wunderbar,” and he 


_ said that he knew it. 


“T know I’m a wonder,”’ he remarked 


| modestly, ‘‘but I’m a gentleman and I know 


when I’mamong’em. I’mastranger here, 
my friends, but I feel quite at home, and I 
hope you won’t have any more disasters 
before you fetch China. I wish I was 
comin’ with you to take care of you, for 
I’m as good as a pilot as any for all the East 


and a sight better than most.” 


‘“We wish you were, too,” said the Ger- 
mans. 

“T’m very much pleased with you all,” 
said Spink, “‘and it will always be a pleasant 
thought to me that I saved you as you were 
floatin’ about like as if you were an old tin 
kettle in a duck pond, as I told your skipper 
here. And though I’m doin’ you a service, 
I don’t want to insist on it, as I’m gettin’ 
paid for it, and I want to do you one that 
I’m not paid forif | may. MayI1?” 

They asked him what he proposed to do 
for them, and he stood up and told them. 

‘““Gentlemen, my name is Captain Harry 
Sharpness Spink, and I come from the best 
county in England, and I have an uncom- 
mon deal of pride in me in spite of my nature 
which compels me, as I said, to ship mates 
that can lick me and speak to me in terms 
sometimes that any deck-hand might resent 
if they were used to him by a drunken ad- 
miral. And, havin’ that pride, I can feel 
for the pride of others, and I want to save 
you and the German Empire from derision, 
which you and your Empire will certainly 
get if this affair is put in the papers. I 
suppose you see that?” 

There was no mistake about their seeing 
it, and their silence said that they did. 

“Well,” said the noble Spink with his 
hand at his heart, “‘I propose to say nothing 
about it publicly, and I further propose to 
make my officers hold their tongues on so 
sore a subject by givin’ them a whack out 
of the swag, and I shall let the crew under- 
stand that the Swan was hired to come here 
to coal you, and then no one but yourselves 
and your Government, when it pays up, 
will be the wiser. And I only reserve the 
right to tell it to the English Foreign Office, 
for it will ease their minds about the German 
navy. Is that a bargain?” 

The skipper of the cruiser said it was, and 
all the officers drank the health of Captain 
Harry Sharpness Spink, of Glo’ster, and he 
said he would send them a double Glo’ster 
cheese if they got home again safely —but 
of that he had his doubts and he owned it. 
Then he shook hands with all the junior 
officers once and with the senior officers 
twice and with the captain at least ten 
times. 

‘And I’ll give you the coal all right,” said 
Spink as he went down the side. ‘‘We’ll 
find a nice quiet anchorage in the lee of 
Socotra and fill you up with a quality of 
coal that your old Fatherland can’t match 


out of a museum. And I’ll bet the speci- | 


men you have there was brought from the 
neighborhood of Cardiff. But good-by till 
the morning, when we’ll go to work and fill 
your poor empty bunkers, my sons. I’d 
feel a deal easier, though, if you were goin’ 
home.” 

He was very sorry for them, but not at all 
sorry for himself. He had done a mighty 
stroke of business and he revealed his heart 
to Day. 

“T’ve sold those poor benighted land- 
lubbers a thousand tons,” he said, ‘‘and 
we'll take the rest out to Singapore, after 
all, and I'll fix it up with the consignees. 
I’m part owner, ain’t 1? And I don’t see 
why'I should tell the robbers who are my 
partners anything about my deal with the 
German Empire. They have robbed me 
and I’ll get even. Are you in, Day?” 

Day said he was in and so did Ward. 

“T think I behaved very well to those 
Dutchmen not to hold ’em up to public 
derision,” said Captain Harry Sharpness 
Spink, of Glo’ster, as he took a last look at 
the cruiser before he went below fora snooze. 
“But I always did believe in bein’ kind to 
the poor and afflicted.” 


March 10, 1906 
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The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

SY-CLO stands for more than mere flushing: it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power —an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLOo. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the SY- CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or wear, 
and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, simple, 
durable; it cannot get out of order and 
will last, with ordinary care, as long 
as the house in which it is placed. 

It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, yous doctor pays 
the bill, Your plumber will tell you 
that SY-CLO is absolutely the latest 
word in perfect sanitation. 

Send for booklet on ‘‘ Household 
Health ’’ mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


___ THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Do you like good things to eat? Would you be healthy and strong and 
happy? Would you become acquainted with a new food—one that is delicious, 
appetizing, healthful? 

LYVOLA Ripe Olives are the ripe fruit from the sunkissed olive trees of Cali- t 
fornia. ‘They are not the green olive that you have eaten. They are the fully ] 
matured fruit with all the oil cells fully developed and preserved intact. When 
you eat LYVOLAS you get health-giving olive oil, without the olive oil taste. 

LYVOLAS are new. You have never eaten them. ‘They are not like the ripe f 
olives heretofore placed upon the market. They are delightfully delicious, and ff 


they will make your table the talk of your community. They are cheaper than 
green olives, totally different and infinitely better. Their beautiful port-wine 
purple color makes them an attractive dish ; their rich, nutty flavor pleases the 
most jaded palate, and their nutritive properties make them an absolutely per- 
fect health food. 

Write for our free booklet and let us tell you all about them. It is beautifully 
illustrated and printed in colors. Write at once if you want the book. Our supply 
of LYVOLAS from this year's crop is necessarily limited and we shall send out 
only a limited number of these books. Address 


LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY nocHtatue wx. | 


(jovernment Positions 
39,427 Appointments yer made to Civil 


ing the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass 
these examinations and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing dates, 
places for holding examinations, and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 
a 
Slightly 


Clearing Sale Used 
TYPEWRITERS 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 

f 1500 typewriters which have been used just 

» enough to put them in perfect adjustment. 

Better than new. Shipped on approval, 

free examination. 1000 new Viszble Sitoées machines, built to 
sell for $95 — our price while they last, $45. 


E catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 760 Baldwin Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Buys This Rubber Tire Wagon. 


UNION QUALITY FULLY GUARANTEED 


Best hickory wheels, 3¢ in. Rubber Ti 
long distance, dust proof, high arche 
axles; oil tempered springs. Fi 
quality material and finish. Wor 
nearly double our Factory Price. 
ship for your examination, without 
cent in advance, if desired, and allow 


1 Money refunded on all purchases not satisfactory. You save dealers’ profits 
30 Days Free Trial {orc,reten styles of Vehicles, from $26.50 to $150.00. 50 styles Haruess, $9. 
to $60.00. Write to-day for our 200 page Mlustrated Style Book. Free for the asking. 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY No. 53 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


s were made to Civil 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practica \ 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions —no shading, | 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the enti 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold hig! 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


oday 


i 

FE your letters do not 
| read right it may be the 
| stenographer’s fault. If 
( they do not look right 


ie the fault of the typewriter. 
With the 


the mechanical end of your cor- 
respondence is sure to be perfect. 


Tue Smirnh Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


for everyone who owns a roof. Our Free Book 

tells the difference between good and _ bad 

Roofing Tin; it also tells how you can save 

dollars on your roof repair bills. Write for 
“Roofing Rules A.” 


When you want the best roof, specify 
“Merchant's Old Method”’ Roofing ‘Tin, 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Kansas City, Denver. 


Wearealso sole mfrs. of 
the ‘“Star"’ Ventilator, - 
of which thousands are 
used by the U. S. Govt. 
Specified by leading ar- 
chitects and engineers. 
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BOY WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK 
OF BASE BALL RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 
SEASON 1906 


BOYS wanosome 


ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING GOODS 
CATALOGUE 


WE WILL DELIVER \ 
TO YOUR HOME 
ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAI 


A Handsome Base Ball Outfit 


Consisting of cott FO 
Flannel swivecfadsea Gam cig pono Base Ball 
Pants. Coliege Style 90 FE 

Cap.and Fine Belt. = Teer 


"EASTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
2IS GARFIELD ST., GARFIELD N.J. 
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I was deaf myself for 25 years. 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in 


| perfected 


order to help my own 
hearing. It is called ‘‘ The 
Way Ear Drum,’ and by 
the use of these drums | 
can NOW HEAR WHIS- 
PERS. I want all deaf 
people to write me. I do | 
not claim to ‘‘cure” all | 
cases of deafness, neither | 
can | benefit those who 
were born deaf. But |! 
CAN HELP oo per cent 
5 of those whose hearing | 
is defective: Won’t you take the trouble to 

write and find out all about me and my in- 
vention ? Tell me the cause of your deafness. 
Geo. P. Way, 15ro Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Concluded from Page 11) 


Aunt Metty was at home. Both assistants 
had gone to Marysville the night before, and 
Uncle Niely was sitting up with the old 
cow in their stead. The two visitors ex- 
pened with some awkwardness, that they 
ad been going on to the ‘‘gap,’’ and had 
seen the cabin, and had thought that per- 
haps they could stay over and get some 
breakfast. 
Uncle Niely did not come down the gulch 
for another half-hour. He had heard the 


ponies, however, and when he did come, he | 


came much more silently than those ‘‘rev- 
enuers.”’ Twitching open the door, he 
covered them with two large hammerless 
revolvers at the same instant as they threw 
up their rifles. 

The power of personal magnetism is 
something which has, perhaps, been over- 
emphasized. But there is one phase of it 
to which almost no attention has been given 
at all. When two gentlemen face each 
other with cocked weapons, the profes- 
sional—the man who has shot with painful 
effects before—is going to exert a very real 
and nerve-sapping personal magnetism 
upon the will of the amateur, the man who 
does not know whether it would be wise to 
shoot or not. In this case there were two 
amateurs. But when, after a long ten 
seconds of silence, they were advised to put 
their Winchesters on the bed, they obeyed. 

Aunt Metty told ‘‘her man”’ that they 
had asked for breakfast. Uncle Niely 
owned that the request was a moderate one, 
and commanded her to prepare it for them. 
Also, that they should be ready for it when 
it was prepared, he seated them side by side 
at the table, and upon that small vertebral 
hummock on the nape of the masculine 
neck—which under more fancy-free con- 
ditions is commonly polished or abraded by 
the collar-button—in the case of each of 
his guests he placed a revolver muzzle 
colder than a retriever’s nose. After the 
next half-hour had passed thus, the bacon 
and hominy appeared upon the board, and 
he bade them eat. 

One of the pair seemed to have the same 
difficulty in finding his mouth with his fork 
as a three months’ old baby has in finding 
it with a rattle. The other choked himself 
at the second gulp, and was in common 
fairness warned that another such par- 
oxysm might loose off the trigger. They 
said they could not eat. They had asked 
for breakfast, however, and, as Uncle Niely 
reminded them, the Scriptures are terrible 
hard on him who turns any man empty 
away. 

We have heard often enough of that lump 
in the throat which keeps the afflicted wight 
from swallowing. Why should something 
not in the gullet at all have the same psychic 
power? Or, again, how hot need coffee 
be not to be chilled by four pounds of blued 
steel laid against the rearward wall of the 
cesophagus?—Questions not for us, but for 
the physiologist! And whatever be their 
answer, Uncle Niely did his part by com- 
pelling the twain to eat, and eat to most 
horrid satiety. Then he led them forth 
and saw them hoist their qualmy limbs into 
the saddle. After which he paused a mo- 
ment, and, ere he pointed them back down 
the cove with one of their own weapons, 
showed them that both his revolvers had 
been empty. His “‘boys,’”’ before leaving 
for Marysville the day before, had used up 
the last cartridges target-shooting. 


The pair who had brought in the corn- 
meal were now stirring themselves for the 
home journey. It was time, also, that we 
two were saying farewell and resuming 
the pedestrian business. We had had 
perhaps as illuminating a view of ‘‘moon- 
shining”’ as is often given to the outsider 
to obtain—a view hardly less illuminating, 
indeed, than that vouchsafed to those luck- 
less revenuers themselves. We had had 
one more proof, too, that the Byronic type 
of outlaw is a fraud and a fakement. 

As for the moral aspects of illicit stilling, 
what of that? Alas, but truly our point of 
view had been given a hopeless twisting. 
It might be that, after all, the only differ- 
ence between the great, sleek and virtuous 
distillery over the mountains and Uncle 
Niely’s wicked and unkempt old cow, was 
that the former could do a vast deal of 
harm and the latter a very little. And 
this point of view is plainly anarchistic. 


We take Linen against ‘‘the field.” So do the Doctors. 

But the first claim for Linen is that it feels so clean, 
cool and dry. Its firm, glossy fibers stand apart as woven, 
the air circulates freely through its meshes and you never 
feel “sticky” in Linen Underwear. 

Cotton and wool hug the form, ‘mat’ and “ pack ?— 
get perspiration soaked, cannot dry out quickly and you 
feel sticky and uncomfortable. 

But worst of all you are encased in clammy dampness 
—the pores are choked, stop work and you catch cold 


Both Sides of this 
Underwear Question 


Linen that 
means Kneipp 
Linen Mesh 
because all 
other so called 
Linen Mesh 
Underwears 
contain cotton—a state- 
ment we would not dare 
make could we not prove it. 

Kneipp Linen is pure un- 
mixed [Irish Linen and 
nothing dué linen. 

That’s why it’s the clean- 
est, coolest, dryest feeling 
underwear you can glory in. 

And its loose, comfort- 
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Underwear 
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Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare and 
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because your busy little 
pores are not allowed to 
regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body as na- 
ture intended they 
should. 

That’s why your Doc- 
tor says “Linen next the 
skin’’—the pleasantest 
prescription he could 
give and a cold prevent- 
ive as well. 


And when he says 
The manufacturer's strong wear-guarantee stands behind 


Kneipp every garment, If it does not wear satisfactorily your dealer 
will replace it on his judgment with- 
Wear-Guarantee 


out consulting us — or we will if you 
wear-guarantee protects both our dealers and the wearer. 


able fit and “open weave”’ 
next the skin give the pores 
absolute freedom, while 
its closer woven ‘‘outside”’ 
protects the body against 
sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 

The streamers of the seal 
show a strip of Kneipp Linen 
Mesh folded so you can see 
both sides—but we will send 
samples of our several weaves 
and weights on request—free 
—so write for them today. 


deal direct with us. Our sweeping 


Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear for Men, 
Women and Children. On request we will send samples of the different weights 
and meshes and give you the naines of our dealers in your town. If we have 
no dealer near you we will send Kneipp Underwear direct to you for free in- 
spection. Write today for free Linen Book. It tells the simple proved truth 
about Linen for Comfort and Health. 


C. COMMICHAU & CO., Ltd. 
89 Franklin Street New York City 


b] 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency NewYork 
Positions in public and private schools and colleges procured for 
teachers. Parents advised about schools. Write for particulars. 
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in that tine three large and entire editions of the work have 
been distributed through our Library Club. The past is a 
record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the work 
is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another 
edition were we able to secureit at previous figures. Weare, 
however,.unable to make satisfactory terms with the pub- 
lisher, who wants to sell the books through agents at the 
full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to announce 
this as positively the last of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Books At Sheet Prices 


Books 


We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edition 
which are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our in- 
spector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, 
so we will close them out for what they are worth to us 
with their covers torn off. 


No Other Edition Contains 


TOPICAL INDEX: By means of and critical notes for the student or 


9 which thereader can find any desired 
passage in the plays and poems. 

CRITICAL COMMENTS, explain- 
ing the plays and characters ; selected 
from the writings of eminent Shake- 
sperean scholars. 

GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH 
PLAY, so that you do not have to turn 
to a separate volume to find the mean- 
ing of every obscure word. 

TWO SETS OF NOTES: 
atory notes for the general 


Explan- 


reader 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
—a play to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful 
plates in colors and 400 other illustrations. 
7x5 inches — just right for easy handling. The price of the work 
sold through agents is $42.00. WE OFFER THIS FINAL 
END OF A LARGE EDITION AT $23.00 to close them out. 


FREE—For 5 Days 


scholar. 

ARGUMENTS, giving a full story of 
each play in interesting, readable prose. 

STUDY METHODS, consisting of 
study questions and suggestions, —the 
idea being to furnish a complete college 
course of Shakesperean study. 

LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. 
Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 
Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- 
guished Shakesperean scholars and 
critics. 


The volumes are 
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We employ no agents. The 
Library Club  transacts 
all its business by corre- 
Spondence. 
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Absolutely Accurate 
At ALL SPEEDS 


O matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto- Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Automobile is traveling with 
unfailing correctness. 

It is actuated by the same 
unchangeable magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass 
unfailing and certain forever. 

The Auto-Meter is the only 
successful magnetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
magnetism can successfully be used, and 
we have patented that way. ‘That means 
that the only indicator you can defend 
upon for Permanent Reliability is 


The Warner 


AUTO-METER 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


Itregisters any speed from 1-4 mile to 60 miles per hour. 
It tells how far you have gone on the ¢rif and gives 
total miles traveled during the season. 

It goes on the dashboard, where it can be read from 
the seat, and fits any Automobile. 

It’s as sensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not ruin 
your car. It is accurate when you get it, and is 


GUARANTEED TEN YEARS 


We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years (unless 
injured by accident) if the Magnet (the HEART of the 
instrument) is more than z-z0 of r% incorrect. 

Any man who can afford an automobile can easily 
afford an Auto-Meter. It is as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. 

Let us tell you more about it. 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our answer 
our free book “Auto Pointers,’’ Address 


The Warner Instrument Co., 101 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 
(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 
at most Garages.) 


Eat squabs —when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 


squabs, which are the largest -and best. Breed squabs to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
ing food, no night labor, no young to attend. | 
Work for women which pays. We were first; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 
methods revolutionized the industry and 
lave been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 

beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 

than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘How 
to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


‘ells how to make hens lay when eggs are dear—how to raise | 
chickens to sell at early spring prices. Victor Incubators are § 
built to hatch every fertileegg. Our nearly 40 years experi 
ence and large facilities enable us to make the best incubator 
at the lowest relative price. We pay the freight and senda fH 
guarantee bond with every machine, agreeing to take it back 
and refund money if not as represented. Write us today. fA 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il. Established 1867. 


We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. 
Our original personal correspondence course of 
instruction is interesting, practical, costs but lit- 
tle. A safe guide to beginners, invaluable to 
old poultry raisers. We teach you how to make 
. any plot of ground, large or small, pay a sure 
dividend of 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. In- 
dividual attention given each student. Send 10 cents for 
illustrated booklet telling how to make poultry pay, and 
catalogue of America’s largest model poultry plant, together 
with colored photograph of poultry suitable for framing. 
Send for it today. Do it now. Columbia School of § 
Poultry Culture, 165 Harvey Bldg., Waterville, N. Y. 


§ 75 Freight Paid — 
wma East of Rockies | 
This 230 Egg Incubator 

THE ROYAL | 3h. 


simplest, surest hatcher. Autoinatic _ 
in action; perfect results. Incuba- ~~ 

ter and supply catalogue free. FREE TRIAL 
Booklet ‘‘ Care and Feeding of Chicks "’ 10 cents. 50 cent 
poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 

Royal Incubator Co., Drawer 29, Des Moines, Iowa. 


OULTRY For PROFIT 


or pleasure, is easy if you have a 1906 
Pattern Standard Cyphers Incubator. Guar- 
: anteed to hatch more and healthier chicks 
“af than any other. 90 days’ trial. Start right 


and make money. Complete outfits for dooryard 
or farm. Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 
pages) free if you mention this magazine and send 
addresses of two nearby poultry raisers. 
Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


SQUA BS for market; prices, profits, care of 


breeders, Details of management in one of the most per- | 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- ; 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and We 


How we raise and prepare squabs 


describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for @ 

stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, ‘oe Sef 

lice, ete. This book only 10 cents, ‘ fm 
B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. &¥ 


| she said. 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


with. They kept to the Montparnasse 
quarter, for there, Paula said, were the best 
ateliers for Betty. They found a little 
restaurant where only art students ate, and 
where one could breakfast royally for about 
a shilling. Betty looked with interest at 
the faces of the students, and wondered 
whether she should ever know any of them. 
Some of them looked interesting. A few 
were Hnglish, and fully half American. 

Then the weary hunt for rooms began 
again. 

It was five o’clock before a concierge, 
unexpectedly amiable in face of their 
refusal of his rooms, asked whether they 
had tried Madame Bianchi’s—Madame 
Bianchi, where the atelier was, and the 
students’ meetings on Sunday evenings— 
number 57, Boulevard Montparnasse. 

They tried it. One passes through an 
archway into a yard where the machinery 
of a great laundry pulses half the week, up 
some wide wooden stairs—shallow, easy 
stairs—and on the first floor are the two 
rooms. Betty drew a long breath when 
she saw them. They were lofty, they were 
airy, they were light. There was not much 
furniture, but what there was was good— 
old carved armoires, solid divans and—joy 
of joys! —in each room a carved oak, seven- 
teenth century mantelpiece eight feet high 
and four feet deep. 

“I must have these rooms!” Betty whis- 
pered. “‘Oh, I could make them so pretty!” 

The rent of the rooms was almost twice 
as much as the sum they had fixed on, and 
Paula murmured caution. 

“Tt’sno use,” said Betty. ‘‘We’llliveon 
bread and water if you like, but we’ll live 
on it here.” 

And she took the rooms. 

“T’m sure we’ve done right,” she said 
as they drove off to fetch her boxes; ‘‘the 
rooms will be like a home—you see if they 
aren’t. And there’s a piano, too. And 
Madame Bianchi, isn’t she a darling? 
Isn’t she pretty and sweet and nice?”’ 

“Yes,” said Paula thoughtfully; ‘it 
certainly is something chat you’ve got 
rooms in the house of a woman like that.” 

“And that ducky little kitchen! Oh, 
we shall have such fun cooking our own 
meals!”’ 

When the boxes were unpacked, and 
Betty had pinned up a few prints and photo- 


| graphs and sketches, and arranged some 


bright-colored Liberty scarfs to cover the 
walls’ more obvious defects—left by the 
removal of the last tenant’s decorations— 
when flowers were on table and piano, the 
curtains drawn and the lamps lighted, the 
room did, indeed, look ‘‘like a home.”’ 
“We'll have dinner out to-night,” said 
Paula, ‘‘and to-morrow we'll go marketing, 
and find you a studio to work at.” 
“Why not here?” 

“That’s anidea. Have you a lace collar 
youcanlendme? Thisis not fit to beseen.” 
Betty pinned the collar on her friend. 

“I believe you get prettier every minute,”’ 
“T must just write home and give 
them my address.” 

She fetched her embroidered blotting- 
book and wrote: 


57, BouLEvarp MonTPARNASSE. 
My dear Father: 

This is our new address. Madame 
Gautier’s tenant wanted to keep on her 
flat in the Rue de Vaugirard, so she 
has taken this one which is larger and 
very convenient as it is close to many 
of the best studios. It is not decided 
yet where I am to study, but there is 
an atelier in the house for ladies only, 
and I think it will be there, so that I 
shall not have to go out to my lessons. 
I will write again as soon as we are 
more settled. We only moved in late 
this afternoon, so there is a lot to do. 
I hope you are quite well, and that 
everything is going on well in the 
parish. I will certainly send some 
sketches for the Christmas sale. Mad- 
ame Gautier does not wish me to go 
home for Christmas; she thinks it 
would interrupt my work too much. 
There is a new girl, a Miss Conway. I 
like her very much. With love, 

Yours affectionately, 
E. Dresmonp. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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‘te Humphrey Instantaneou 
Water Heater 


Is guaranteed to heat water for general family 


| 


in unlimited supply, for it heats the wate 
as it flows. 


use by the year more economically than any 
Quickly other heater or system of heating. For the | 
pays for Bath, for the Kitchen, for the Office, any. 
itself, where, it quickly pays for itself. You light a 
besides F handl d : ; 
the match, turn a handle, and steaming 
saving Ss f 
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Pipe to 


for this remarkable |} 
Lavatory | 


a eee 4 Two Reasons economy : 1. Perfec 

: ie combustion, and every heat unit takin 
effect. 2. Gas flows only while the wate 
flows — not a particle of gas is wasted | 
or unused hot water left in heater or | 
pipes. We guarantee these results 
we guarantee satisfaction. 


Heats Water Hot 
for 1-10 cent per | 
gal. Compare this \ 
with the cost of 
heating with 
coal when a 
good shovel- 
ful costs 4c. 
Then think 

of the differ- 
ence in convenience. 
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Write for Descriptive 
Booklet — FREE 


Humphrey Co 
Dept. P10 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Largest Mfrs. Instantaneous | 
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World.” 
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On Approval, Freight Paid 


It grows with 
your library. 
It fits any space. 


Per without 


Section $ I 0 Door $ I -75 Do 
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the Leena stron 2 Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users _ 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the re 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lund 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, bu 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful succe: 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention t 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-binding, disapp 
glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 25 0. 


Slit All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only : 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabin 


BIG MONEY IN HENS 


You can make good money from poultry 
if you follow the plan that has made 
Millhook Poultry Farm the greatest pure 
bred poultry farm in the world. All told 
in our new 128-page book,‘‘ POULTRY FOR 
PROFIT.’’ Pictures and describes all breeds; 
gives plans for poultry houses and full direc- 
tions for feeding, mating and caring for fowls; 
with lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, 
feeds and all supplies. Book for 10c. postage. 


J. W. Miller Co., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 
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Successful 
Incubators 


Tried, proven under all conditi 
They'll hatch the most and stron; 
chicks for you. Take no chan 
= a Get Successful Incubators 

Brooders and make failure impossible. Incubator am 
Poultry Catalogue Free, Booklet, ‘‘ Proper Care and Fee 
ing Small Chicks,’ 10c. 50c. poultry paper one year, 10: 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 548, Des Moines, Ia. : 


RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters. STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo, 


Allthe Stan 

ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Pi 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped y 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue 
Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., C! 
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Cut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery, 
mail to us— or write on your regular letter-head. 

In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed on 
COUPON BOND paper). 


Pin one of these RUSH COUPONS to your next order. 
save you time and worry. 
Let us put a pad of these Coupons on yourdesk with our compliments. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 2320RS"REES ff 
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you should read The Thirtieth Anniversary Edition of 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, — 


so well known as the ‘Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ It is mailed FREE to all, 
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When presser bar is raised the 
tension is released; when low 


regular tension is restored. 


Advantages 


For fine, fast, easy sewing, no machine 
ever made can approach the Volo— 
the newest, highest-grade sewing 
machine on the market. It is not 
an ordinary “sewing machine,” 

but a piece of mechanism con- 

structed on entirely new lines, 

so marvelously efficient that it 

transforms sewing into mere 
pastime. The 


Sewing Machine 


has proven the lightest running 
of all machines, Its perfected 
system of bearings reduces friction 
by 80 percent. Runs without vibra- 
tion; practically without noise. No 
work too-heavv, no work too deli- 
cate for the Volo to perform fault- 
lessly. As beautifully finished as the 
finest piano. Price, $40—a third less 
than other machines. For sale by up-to- 
date dealers everywhere. 

Our special booklet explains fully 
why the Volo is superior to any ma- 
- chine you ever saw or tried. Send for it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York. 


Stall’s 
Books 


‘ All people, sooner 
or later in life, are 
bound to know the 
truth about them- 
selves and the 
: sexes. It is human 
ie nature. The great- 
\- est duty of parents 
is to understand these vitally important truths 
\ themselves, and to make their children under- 
} stand them —in the right way. 
\ To tell these truths in an intelligent and 
) straightforward manner, Stall’s Books have 
\ been written. 
’ 
{ 


The 8 Books in this series are: 
Four Books to Men Four Books to Women 


\ 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. 
i Drake, M. D. 
} What a Young Boy What a Young Girl 


Ought to Know 


What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know 


What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know 


What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know 


j Ought to Know 

} What a Young Man 

\ Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband 

\ Ought to Know 

. 

) What a Man of 45 

‘Ought to Know 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for free table of contents. 
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Telegraphy—The Road 


to Success. Be a telegraph oper- 


ator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. ve 
teach telegraphy quickly. Send for our 40- 
page booklet FREE. Tuition and 

b, expenses low—students earn board 
Wir desired. We pay railroad fare. 


=% Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. (Est. 34years.) 
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If you patronize a. barber, remember that 
the Pompeian sign in a barber shop is proof 
that you can get a real massage there —a hand- 
massage with Pompeian Massage Cream. 

If you shave yourself, you can get a jar of 


the cream from your druggist, and with our book, perform facial 
massage yourself. Have 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


in the house in either case. After the day’s work or sport, nothing is 
more refreshing than a good facial massage. Those whose occupation 
or sports expose their hands and faces to accumulation of dust and 
grime, find Pompeian Massage Cream the only thing that will entirely 
remove the soil from the skin. It removes the pore-dirt that soap 
cannot reach—and, increases the blood circulation, relaxes the muscles 
and makes the flesh firm and the complexion clear. 

Don’t allow the druggist tosell you an imitation, nor let your barber 
use a substitute—imitations do not dothe workand maydo harm. Look 


for trade mark on bottle and see that the name ‘‘ Pompeian” is there, 
Your wife or sister will be glad to have a jar of Pompeian Massage 
Cream in the house. Most women to-day recognize the value of this 


preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no 
grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary, 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Send your name to-day — we also send a 
complete book on Facial Massage 


Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer 
will not supply. Price 50 cts. and $1.00 a jar. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
49 Prospect St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. A high 
grade toilet article, healing and refreshing, but 
not highly perfumed. Sold everywhere. 


This is the Jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use, 


This is the gar the 
barber buys. 


Have You Tried it, , 
Madam? ; 


It is applied with a cloth and 
renews everything from a $1,000 piano 
to a soc. kitchen chair, including your 
furniture, woodwork, picture frames, 
etc., making all look exactly like new, 
by simply going over the surface as 
though dusting. You cannot realize 
what it will do until you try it! It 
instantly carries away smokiness, dirt, 
germs, stains and scratches, and will 
improve even a new, highly finished piano! 
Remember, it’s not a varnish; there are 
no brushes, no stickiness, no muss, and no drying to 
wait for. A child can apply it. Don’t fail to use it at 
housecleaning time. At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, enough to renovate the 
ordinary home, so cents. Beware of Substitutes. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Postpaidtoanyonesending 
their dealer’s name 
and address. 


users, drivers, repairmen, chauffeurs, 
AUTOMOBILE and others wanted all over the coun- 
—————————— try; 50,000 machines built this year in 
United States, affording great opportunities for men trained 
in this coming business; a small outlay per day will qualify 
you for good wages inthis field, in which the demand is such 
thatability countsahead of pullandlengthofservice. For full 
particulars, including free lessonand “Dictionary of Motoring 
Terms,” address, The Correspondence School of Automobile 
Engineerifig, Suite 6626 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


DONT LICK STAMP: 


or envelope flaps; it isn’t sanitary —nor polite. 


use tte DAINTY MOISTENER 


Clean, ornamental desk appliance. Invaluable 
to currency counters. Nickeled 50c, Black 
Enameled 35c, Special price in quantities. Agents! 
Good side line. O’Neil Water Heater Mfg. Co. 

Dept. F, Peoria, Ill. 


Irs SUMME ; Now 
JAMAICA 


The Gem of the 
WEST INDIES 


REGULAR 
WEEKLY SAIL- 
INGS by the 
steamers of the 


Atlas Line 
Service 


FIRST-CLASS RATES 4 


To JAMAICA, $20 to 
$40. Round trip, $37.50 
to $75.00, including berth 
and meals, 


23 DAYS’ CRUISE, visit- 
ing ports in JAMAICA, 
COLOMBIA and COSTA @ 
RICA, $125.00, including 
berth and meals. 


Regular service to and from 
COLON, via KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 
first-class rate $55.00 and upward, 
including berth and meals. 


For further particulars apply 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Offices: 35-37 Broadway, N.Y. Boston, 92 State St. 
Chicago, 159 Randolph St. Philadelphia, 1229 Walnut St. 
San Francisco, 401 California St. St.Louis, 901 Olive St. 


Every Healthy 
Boy Wants a Gun 


A real gun—not a toy. You 
want him to havea safe gun, 
so that he won’t be experi- 

menting with the dangerous 
kind. The Daisy Air Rifle, 
which shoots with compressed 
air instead of powder, is harm- 
less, and will satisfy every fun- 
loving healthy boy. The Daisy 
Air Rifleisbeautifullyfinishedin 
walnut and nickeled steel, has 
hammerless action, and perfect 
sights. It gives the boy a gun 
with allthe accuracy, style and 
finish as the gun his father uses. 


1,000=Shot $ De 


Daisy costs 


Other Dais 
Madels’ $1 to $1.75 
Sold by dealers everywhere or 


sent charges prepaid on receipt 
of price direct from factory. 


The “Daisy” DAIS Y 
booktelling all MEG. Co. 


about them is 
free; writefor it Dept. G, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


For 
Fioors 


An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Appear- 
ance of Wax, but without its slippery surface 
and capacity for catching dust and disease 
germs. FLORSATIN imparts to woods all the 
beauty of wax while possessing far greater 
durability. It is much easier to apply and care 
for and may be washed frequently without 
injuring the satinlike beauty of its surface. 
Send ten cents for a panel showing this beau- 
tiful finish and a copy of the new edition of 
the Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 25 pages, 8% x11 
inches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


36 Dearborn Ave., 26 Vesey Street, 
Chicago. Established 1865. New York. 


We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 
. . 

\ Prices Cut in Half 
until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 

#9 strument text-book B. 


Sent FREE. Write to-day. 


$ The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172E, 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


by ordering all of your 


Save Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 


through us. Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 
periodicals nailed Free. Better write forit to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


Buy power and capacity, not mere bulk. 
useless weight and extravagant tire-bills. 


flexibly-framed, perfectly-suspended light-weight car. 


Franklin Motors are powerful beyond all others of their size and 
rating, because Franklin air-cooling creates and maintains the most 
efficient working temperature possible to obtain in a motor-car engine. 
The Franklin auxiliary exhaust discharges the hot gases left by the 
explosion without carrying them back through the cylinder as in ordi- 
nary engines. There is no flame to burn and pit the main exhaust 
valve and cause it to leak power. There is no over-heating and no 
back-pressure to retard the piston on its idle stroke. The combustion 
chamber is kept so cool that it takes in a much larger fresh charge 
than is ever admitted by standard cylinders of equal size. And the 


The luxurious strength and power of Franklin cars, and their abundant adequacy to all demands become 
more evident with every mile traveled and every test encountered. 


The Franklin Motor Book—handsomest and clearest ever published —shows in full detail the distinctive 
features which make Franklins what they are. 


Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse. 


Four-cylinder Runabout, $1400 
FPour=cylinder Light Touring=-car, $1800 


Type D. Four-cylinder Touring-car 
five passengers. Air-cooled motor. 20 ‘Franklin horse- 
power.” Three speed sliding gear transmission. 


Shaft drive. Dise clutch. 
dash, 


Force-feed oiler on 
100-inch wheel base. 1800 
pounds. 45 miles per hour. 
Full head- and tail- 
light equipment. 

52800. f.o.b. 
Syracuse, 


Buy with your mind as well as your eyes. 


Buy strength, safety and all-day mileage, not 
Buy the genuine luxury of real comfort. 

The Franklin is the modern “ grey hound” type of motor-car ; impressive, not for eye-filling avoirdupois, but 
the mind-satisfying ability and enjoyability which comes of an extremely efficient motor in a strong, roomy, 


Four=cylinder Limousine, $4000 
H.H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M.A.L. A.M. 


unusually full power thus obtained is produced continuously under full 
load without hindrance, leakage or loss of any kind. 

Getting rid of water-cooling apparatus and its heavier supporting 
frame frees the power from a useless weight, while the four 
full-elliptic spring and wood sill construction used in every 
Franklin car absorb road-vibrations, save the power that is jolted 
out of stiff metal-frame cars and make speed so safe and comfort- 
able on ordinary rough country roads that the exceptional ability 
attained is better utilized and more completely available than that 
of any other car. 


Write for it. 


Four=-cylinder Touring=car, $2800 
Six-cylinder Touring-car, $4000 


Type E. Four-cylinder Runabout 


Air-cooled motor. 12 “ Franklin horse-power.”? 81-inch 
wheel base. Force-feed oiler ondash. ‘l'wospeeds 

and reverse. Chain drive. lroned for canopy, 

cape or victoria top and glass front. 
1100 pounds. 40 miles an hour. 
Full head- and tail- 
light equipment. 
$1400. f.o.l. 
Syracuse. 
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is genuine through and through. 
bears our trade-marks. Karpen Furniture is sold, at same prices as unknown makes, by the best 
dealers everywhere. They are authorized to refund the purchase price if it is not as represented. 
Look for the trade-marks when buying in the stores and take no substitutes if you want the most 


No. 80255 
Sofa Bed, leather, oak or solid Cuban mahogany. 


A Guide to Right Furniture Buying 


Harpen’s Book ‘“‘C”’ sent free 


is the most instructive and interesting book on furniture ever published. It shows over 500 
newest designs in luxurious, beautiful and enduring upholstered furniture for every room in the 
home and for every conceivable purpose, the like of which is not found elsewhere in the world. 
The coverings are in exquisite imported and domestic damasks, tapestries, velours, mohairs, 
etc., and in the best genuine leather in various colors selected and tanned under our own 
supervision, Every intending furniture buyer should send for Free Style Book ‘‘C.”’ It will 
help solve all the perplexing problems of correct furnishing for every room. 


KHARPEN 
FURNITURE 


Covered in FABRICS and GENUINE LEATHER 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


You may depend upon the high quality of every piece that 


VICTOR Ill 


comfortable, most satisfactory furniture mace. 


> Write for the name of a dealer who will quote you a special dis- 


count on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture. 
Dealers all over the country will have special sales of Karpen 
Guaranticed § 
Upholstered 


Furniture 
CHIcAGo 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Furniture during April and May. Watch for them. A postal 
brings our Style Book “C.” Send for it. 


> Karpen & Bros. St. James Bldg., New York 


Established 1880. World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. 


POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F 


is the result of our 28 years of experience in making and marketing mechanical 
vehicles and is the latest product of our famous Hartford factories. 
consists of 4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in pairs; 
all gearsencased; brake test 28-30 H. P. TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, 3 speeds 
forward and reverse. 
fuel consumption and maximum power. 
on single sector that does not revolve with wheel. 
propeller shaft to the rear axle. 


f@.} been overlooked. 


: Pope Manufacturing Co. 


New York City: 1733 Broadway 
San Francisco: 451 Mission Street 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago 


Trade-Mark. 


MOTOR: 


CARBURETOR: specially designed, insuring economy in 
CONTROL: throttle and ignition levers 
DRIVE: bevel gear through 
TONNEAU: non-removable, dust-proof, double 
side entrance. DESIGN: artistic . 

in conception and execution. ¢ 

While great attention has been 

given the essentials of construction 

it will be found that no detail has 
2 Everything that & 

will contribute tothe user’s comfort “© 
and convenience has been embodied 
in this up-to-date car. (Extension 
top $125 extra.) 


Price, $2,500 


POPE-HARTFORD 
Model G 


is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 H. P. 
touring car. The engine is under 
the hood and all parts are acces- 
sible for inspection and repair. This 
is our dependable 2-cylinder 
machine of last year with such 
minor changes as have been sug- 
gested by a season’s use. 


Price, $1,000 


Washington: 819 14th Street, N. W. 
A 


Boston :.223 Columbus Avenue 


VICTOR II 
$30. 


$40. 


VICTOR IV | 


$50. 


SPRING 


stvces AGler’s 


Collegian 
Clothe 


Mak 
thes 


David Adler & Sons 
Clothing Co. 


VICTOR V 
_ $60. 


you never bought a garment with so much real 
style to it and of so high a quality. Collegian 


The throat of Caruso is a mag- 
nificently powerful and _ sensitive 
machine and the artist’s soul on fire 
sends through this machine the pulsations which 
we know as Caruso’s voice. 

The Victor is another throat, strong, sensitive 
and true, and it brings to you— wherever you are— 
those same pulsations of sound that people enjoy in 
Grand Opera at New York, or in hearing Sousa’s or Pryor’s 
Band, and the light and bright music that is such a relief in 
this tired over-strained age. 


Obtainable by Easy Payments 


through Victor dealers 


Here are the six principal styles of the Victor with their 

prices. Most any Victor dealer will be glad to make it 
easy for you to buy Victor Machines and Records by 
your paying a small sum down and a small sum per 
month—you pay as you enjoy. After a while the 
payment stops; but the enjoyment is endless. 


OOOO 


To secure further information in regard 
to full details of the different 
style Victors and buying on the 
instalment plan, fill out, cut out 
and mail us today the coupon at 
the top of this page. 


VICTOR VI 
$100. 


Victor 
Talking Machine Co, 
Camden N J 


Berliner Gramophone Co, of Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


may now be seen at all 
the leading stores sell- 
ing high-class apparel. 
e up your mind this season to wear one of 
e suits and overcoats. You will say, that 


Clothes of which we are the exclusive 
makers, are in a class by themselves. 
This entirely new type of clothes for Col- 
lege Men and all other good dressers have 
that sort of dash and style which any man 
will appreciate who aims to dress per- 
fectly. If you’re ready to look at the 
Spring fashions, see your local dealer 
while the range of patterns is at its 
best. Don’tspend your money waste- 
fully for high-priced, made-to-order 
clothes — Collegian Styles will 
attract you no matter how high your 
clothes ideals may be. 


Send for the Spring and 
Summer style book of correct 
Clothes. Mailed free on 
application. 


Spring Suits, - $12 to $30 
Spring Overcoats, $12 to $35 


Copyright 1906 
by David Adler & 
Sons Clothing Co. 


MAKERS OF NOBBY 
CLOTHES—MILWAUKEE 


> 


ey sb 
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in the United States and Great Britain. 
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WOMEN AS WITNESSES 


There was a Significant Hush in the Courtroom. Then the 
Witness, with a Patient Smile and a Slight Lifting of Her 
Pretty Eyebrows, Remarked Quietly: “‘Mr. Wellman, Don’t 
You Think We Have Carried Our Little Joke Far Enough? ” 


May Udon Putin ob. 


By Arthur Train 


Author of McAllister and His Double 


“If to her share some ‘female 
errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll for- 
get them all.” 


OMEN appear in the 
criminal courts often 
as witnesses, less fre- 


quently as complainants, and 
comparatively seldom as de- 
fendants. To their credit be 
it said, they are rarely found 
there as mere spectators, save 
on the eve of some great foren- 
sic battle or when they have 
a personal interest in the out- 
come of a prosecution. As 
complainants are always wit- 
nesses, and as defendants may, 
and in point of fact generally 
do, become so, whatever gen- 
eralizations are possible re- 
garding women in courts of 
law may best be drawn from 
their characteristics as givers 
of testimony. Roughly speak- 
ing, women exhibit about the 
same idiosyncrasies and limi- 
tations in the witness-chair as 
the opposite sex, and at first 
thought one would be apt to 
say that it would be fruitless 


“Young woman, you will now 
consider yourself as in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God and of 
this High Court. Lift wp your 
veil, throw o;f all your modesty, 
and look me in the face.”’ 

Whatever difierence does ex- 
ist in character between the tes- 
timony of men and women hasits 
root in the generally-recognized 
diversity in the mental processes 
of the two sexes. Men, it is com- 
monly declared, rely upon their 
powers of reason; women upon 
their intuition. Not that the 
former is any more accurate 
than the latter. As husbands 
and lovers we must all admit 
that woman’s instinct is often 
worth all the logic of the schools 
twice over. But—and this but 
must be spelt with a capital B— 
our courts of law(at least those 
in English-speaking countries) 
are devised and organized, per- 
haps unfortunately, on the 
principle that testimony not 
apparently deduced from the 
observation of relevant fact by 
the syllogistic method is value- 


How Far are Twelve Men Physically Able to Act as 
Unbiased Judges of Fact Where a Weeping and 
Attractive Young Woman is the Complainant ? 


less, and hence woman at the very outset is placed at a disadvantage and her usefulness 


and absurd to attempt to predicate any general principles in regard to their testimony, 
but a somewhat more careful study of female witnesses as a whole will result in the in- 
evitable conclusion that their evidence has virtues and errors peculiar to itself. 

The ancient theory that woman was man’s inferior showed itself in the tendency to 
reject, or at least to regard with suspicion, her evidence in legal matters. 

“The following law,” says W. M. Best, ‘‘is attributed to Moses by Josephus: ‘Let the 


testimony of women not be received, on account of the levity 
and audacity of their sex’; a law which looks apocryphal, but 
which, even if genuine, could not have been of universal ap- 
plication. The law of ancient Rome, though admit- 
ting their testimony in general, refused it in certain cases. 
The civil and canon laws of medieval Europe seem to have 
carried the exclusion much further. Mascardus says: ‘ Feminis 
plerumque omnino non creditur, et id dumtaxat, quod sunt 
jeminae, quae ut plurimum solent esse fraudulentae, fallaces, et 
dolosae’ (‘Generally speaking, no credence at all is given to 
women, and for this reason, because they are women, who are 


__ usually deceitful, untruthful, and treacherous in the very 


highest degree’). And Lancelottus, in his Institutiones Juris 
Canonici, lays it down in the most distinct terms, that women 
cannot in general be witnesses, citing the language of Virgil: 
‘Varium et mutabile semper femina. . . 

“Bruneau, although a contemporary of Madame de Sevigne, 


did not scruple to write, in 1686, that the deposition of three 
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Women was only equal to that of twomen. At Berne, so late 
as 1821, in the Canton of Vaud, so late as 1824, the testimony 
of two women was required to counterbalance that of one 
man. A virgin was entitled to greater credit than a 
F In the Canonical Institutions of Devotus, 
published at Paris in 1852, it is distinctly stated that, except 
in a few peculiar instances, women are not competent witnesses 
in criminal cases. In Scotland also, until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, sex was a cause of exclusion from the 


_ witness-box in the great majority of instances.”’ 


Cockburn in his Memoirs tells of an incident during the trial 
of Glengarry, in Scotland, for murder in a duel, which is, per- 
haps, explicable by this extraordinary attitude. A lady of 
great beauty was called as a witness and came into court 
heavilyveiled. Before administering the oath, Lord Eskgrove, 
the judge (to whom this function belongs in Scotland), gave 
her this exposition of her duty: 
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“*Mistah Jones Didn’t Say Nuffin’ Bout Yo’ Back at 
All! He Said, ‘Oh! His Back!’” 


as a probative force sadly crippled. 

Fitz-James Stephen tells of a criminal trial in Paris where the judge of instruction was 
called to the stand to testify whether or not in his opinion the accused was guilty. In 
response to an interrogation from the court to that effect, he unhesitatingly responded 
that he not only was of that opinion but that he was certain of it. The prisoner’s counsel 
thereupon, very naturally, inquired by virtue of what means he was so sure of the fact. 


To which the judge of instruction naively replied: 

“T know it from his generally villainous appearance.” 

Now, perhaps the genial judge of instruction was entirely 
right. Very probably he was; but should any person of the 
male persuasion attempt to offersuch testimony in an American 
tribunal of justice he would assuredly be laughed out of court 
if not committed for contempt. However, in Paris, his solemn 
conclusion was received with due respect, recorded on the 
minutes, and given proper weight. 

The geographies inform us that the French are a ‘‘frivolous 
people, fond of dancing and light wines,’”’ but in one respect 
their courts are perhaps in advance of our more technical and 
“rational” procedure—namely they recognize the probative 
value of a mental impression standing by itself entirely apart 
from the logicality of the derivation. The good old lady who 
takes the witness-chair and swears that she knows the prisoner 
took her purse has very likely quite as good a basis for her 
opinion and her testimony (even though she cannot give a 
single reason for her belief and becomes hopelessly confused 
on cross-examination) as the man who reaches the same con- 
clusion ostensibly by virtue of having seen the defendant near 
by, observed his hand reaching for the purse, and then per- 
ceived him take to his heels. 

In point of fact, the intuition, or instinct, of women of which 
we speak is an entire misnomer. Women reason just as do 
men, but they are prone to skip over the intermediate steps 
and land firmly upon their conclusions in the first instance. 
Their minds do not “work quicker’’ than men’s minds; they 
merely do less work and hence achieve their results in a shorter 
space of time. Essentially the process is the same; while 
John is thinking, Jane has got there; but when John in due 
time has arrived the chances are all in favor of his being able 
to explain to a jury how he got there, whereas Jane cannot. 
All she knows is that she 7s there. What we mean by a 
woman’s ‘‘intwition,”’ therefore, is, properly speaking, merely 
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“TI Do Nothing for a Living Except Cook, Wash, Scrub, 
Make Beds, Clean Windows, Mend My Children’s Clothes, 
Mind the Baby, Teach the Four Oldest Their Lessons, 
Take Care of My Husband and Try to Get Enough 
Sleep to be up by Five in the Morning” 


her general inability to explain her reasons, and the failings 
of her testimony are simply the result of careless thought. 

As the reader is already aware, the value of all honestly- 
given testimony depends first upon the witness’ original 
capacity to observe the facts; second upon his ability to 
remember what he has seen and not to confuse knowledge 
with imagination, belief or custom, and lastly, upon his 
power to express what he has, in fact, seen and remembers. 

Women do not differ from men in their original capacity 
to observe, which is a quality developed by the training 
and environment of the individual. It is in the second 
class of the witness’ limitations that women as a whole are 
more likely to trip than men; for they are prone to swear 
to circumstances as facts, of their own knowledge, simply 
because they confuse what they have really observed, or 
what they have in truth failed to observe at all, with what 
they believe did occur or should have occurred, or with 
what they are convinced did happen simply because it was 
accustomed to happen in the past. 

For example, two witnesses, a man and a woman, are 
summoned before the grand jury to testify to whether or 
not they locked the respective doors of their apartments 
upon a certain day. The man swears that he did so. He 
is asked to state the grounds for his belief. 

“Because,” he replies, ‘I always putthe key in my right- 
hand coat pocket. That morning I remember that there 
was a hole in it which I discovered, and accordingly trans- 
ferred the key to my left-hand pocket.”’ 

In like manner the woman swears she locked her door. 
In response to the inquiry as to how she knows she did so, 
she will exclaim, in nine cases out of ten: 

“Why, I always lock the door when I go out!”’ 

Perhaps the best illustration of the female habit of 
swearing that facts occurred because 
they usually occurred, was exhibited 
in the Twitchell murder trial in Phila- 
delphia cited in Wellman’s Art of Cross- 
Examination. The defendant had 
killed his wife with a blackjack, and 
having dragged her body into the back 
yard, carefully unbolted the gate lead- 
ing to the adjacent alley and, retiring 
to the house, went to bed. His pur- 
pose was to create the impression that 
she had been murdered by some one 
from outside the premises. To carry 
out the suggestion, he bent a poker 
and left it lying near the body smeared 
with blood. In the morning the serv- 
ant girl found her mistress and ran 
shrieking into the street. 

At the trial she swore positively that 
she was first obliged to wnboit the door 
in order to get out. Nothing could 
shake her testimony, and she thus un- 
consciously negatived the 
entire value of the defend- 
ant’s adroit precautions. 
He was justly convicted, 
although upon absolutely 
erroneous testimony. 

“Habit second nature?” 
remarked the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘Habit is ten 
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The old English lawyers occasionally rejected the evi- 
dence of women on the ground that they are “frail.” But 
the exclusion of women as witnesses in the old days was not 
for psychological reasons, nor did it originate from a 
critical study of the probative value of their testimony. 

Though the conclusions to which women frequently jump 
may usually beshown by careful interrogation to be founded 
upon observation of actual fact, their habit of stating 
inferences often leads them to claim knowledge of the 
impossible—‘“‘ wiser in (their) own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason.” 

In a very recent case where a clever thief had been con- 
victed of looting various apartments in New York City of 
over eighty thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry, the female 
owners were summoned to identify their property. The 
writer believes that in every instance these ladies were ab- 
solutely ingenuous and intended to tell the absolute truth. 
Each and every one positively identified various of the loose 
stones found in the possession of the prisoner as her own. 
This was the case even when the diamonds, emeralds and 
pearls had ho distinguishing marks at all. It was a human 
impossibility actually to identify any such objects, and yet 
these eminently respectable and intelligent gentlewomen 
swore positively that they could recognize their jewels. 
They drew the inference merely that as the prisoner had 
stolen similar jewels from them these must be the actual 
ones which they had lost, an inference very likely correct, 
but valueless in a tribunal of justice. 

Where their inferences are questioned, women, as a 
rule, are much more ready to ‘‘swear their testimony 
through”? than men. They are so accustomed to act upon 
inference, which is the natural result of jumping to con- 
clusions, that, finding themselves unable to substantiate 
their assertion by any sufficient reason, they become 
irritated, “show fight,’’ and seek refuge in prevarication. 
Had they not, during their entire lives, been accustomed 
to mental short-cuts, they would be spared the humiliation 
of seeing their evidence “‘stricken from the record.” 

One of the ladies referred to testified as follows: 

“Can you identify that diamond?” 

“T am quite sure that it is mine.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Tt looks exactly like it.”’ 

“But may it not be a similar one and not your own?” 

“No; it ts mine.” 

“But how? It has no marks.” 

“T don’t care. I know it is mine. I swear it is!” 

The good lady supposed that, unless she swore to the fact, 
she might lose her jewel, which was, of course, not the case 
at all, as the sworn testimony founded upon nothing but 
inference left her in no better position than she was in 
before. 

I regret to say that observation would lead one to be- 
lieve that women as a rule have somewhat less regard for 
the spirit of their oaths than men, and that they are a 
trifle more ready, if it be necessary, to commit perjury. 
This arises from the fact that women are fully aware that 
their sex protects them from the same severity of cross- 
examination to which men would be subjected under similar 
circumstances. It is to-day fatal to a lawyer’s case if he 
be not invariably gentle and courteous with a female 
witness, and this is true even if she be a veritable Sapphira. 

In spite of these limitations, which, of course, are by no 
means confined to the female sex, and which affect the 
testimony of almost every witness who 
gives evidence in a court of law, so far as 
manner and adroitness are concerned 
women, with the possible exception of 
children, make the most wonderful wit- 
nesses to be found in the courts. They 
are almost invariably quick and positive 
in their answers, keenly alive to the dra- 
matic possibilities of the situation, and 
with an unerring instinct for a trap or 
compromising admission. Indeed, it is 
probable that, on the whole, more is lost 
by cross-examining women than is gained 
—that is, provided the witness be alert 
and sensible. 

A woman will inevitably couple with 
a categorical answer to a question, if in 
truth she can be induced to give one at 
all, a statement] of damaging character 
to her opponent. For example: 

“Do you know the defendant?” 

“Yes, to my cost!” 

Or: 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three. Old enough to have 
known better than to trust him.” ~ 

Forced to make an admission which 
would seem to hurt her position, the ex- 
planation, instead of being left for the 
re-direct examination of her own counsel, 


times nature!”” And with 
women in the witness-chair 
habit often becomes fact. 


As She Made Her Way with Difficulty Toward 
the Door of the Courtroom She Could be Heard 
Repeating Stubbornly: “I Told Him to Put it 
Into Real Estate, and He Said He Would” 


is instantly added to her answer then and 
there. 

“Do you admit that you were on Forty- 
second Street at midnight?” 
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“Yes. But it was in response to a message sent by the 
defendant through his cousin.” 
What is commonly known as “silent cross-examination”’ 
is generally the most effective. The jury know the 
difficulties of the situation for the lawyer, and are not 
unlikely to sympathize with him unless he makes bold 
to attack the witness, when they quickly change their 
attitude. 
One question, and that as to the witness’ means of liveli- 
hood, is often sufficient. 
“How do you support yourself?” 
“T am a lady of leisure!” replies the witness (arrayed in — 
flamboyant colors) snappishly. 
“That will do, thank you,” remarks the lawyer witha __ 
smile. ‘‘ You may step down.” » 4 
The writer remembers being nicely hoisted by his own 
petard on a similar occasion: 
“What do you do for a living?”’ he asked. 
. The witness, a rather deceptively-arrayed woman, turned 
upon him with a glance of contempt: ' 
“T am a respectable married woman, with seven chil- 
dren,’ she retorted. ‘“‘I do nothing for a living except cook, 
wash, scrub, make beds, clean windows, mend my chil- 
dren’s clothes, mind the baby, teach the four oldest their 
lessons, take care of my husband, and try to get enough 
sleep to be up by five in the morning. I guessif some 
lawyers worked as hard as I do they would have sense 
enough not to ask impertinent questions.” 
An amusing incident is recorded of how a feminine wit- 
ness turned the laugh upon Mr. Francis L. Wellman, the ~ 
author of the recent volume upon the Art of Cross-Exam- 
ination heretofore referred to. In this book he takes the 
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“Oh, Thim Blows!” the Old Lady Would Cry— 
“Thim Turrible Blows!” 


opportunity to advise his lawyer readers to “avoid the 
mistake, so common among the inexperienced, of making. 
much of trifling discrepancies. It has been aptly said,” — 
he continues, “‘that ‘juries have no respect for small tri- 
umphs over a witness’ self-possession or memory!’ Allow 
the loquacious witness to talk on; he will be sure to involve — 
himself in difficulties from which he can never extricate 
himself. Some witnesses prove altogether too much; en- 
courage them and lead them by degrees into exaggerations that 
will conflict with the common-sense of the jury.” ;, 

Mr. Wellman is famous for following this precept him- — 
self and, with one eye significantly cast upon the jury, 
is likely to lead his witness a merry dance until the latter 
is finally ‘“‘bogged’”’ in a quagmire of absurdities. Not 
long ago, shortly after the publication of his book, this 
lawyer had occasion to cross-examine a modest-looking 
young woman as to the speed of an electric car. The wit-— 
ness seemed conscious that she was about to undergo a 
severe ordeal, and Mr. Wellman, feeling himself complete 
master of the situation, began in his most winsome and 
deprecating manner: 

“‘And how fast, Miss 
going?” 

“‘T really could not tell exactly, Mr. Wellman.” ‘ 

“Would you say that it was going at ten miles an hour?” 

“‘Oh, fully that!” 

“Twenty miles an hour?” 

“Yes, I should say it was going twenty miles an Sour 

“Will you say it was going thirty miles an hour?” ine 
quired Wellman with a glance at the jury. 

“Why, yes, I will say that it was.” « 


, would you say the car was 


“Will you say it was going forty?” 
i “Yes.” 
; 4 “Fifty? ” 
| Ete I will say so.” 
“Seventy?” 
| = Yes.” 
. “Highty?” 
_ “Yes,” responded the young lady with a countenance 
absolutely devoid of expression. 
“A hundred?” inquired the lawyer with a thrill of eager 
triumph in his voice. 
_. There was a significant hush in the courtroom. Then 
the witness, with a patient smile and a slight lifting of her 
_pretty eyebrows, remarked quietly: 
“Mr. Wellman, don’t you think we have carried our little 
joke far enough ?” 

James, in his Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, says that 
Garrow was examining a very young lady, who was a wit- 
_ness in an assault case, and asked her if the person who was 
assaulted did not give the defendant very ill language; if 

he did not utter words so bad that he (the counsel) had 
not impudence enough to repeat them. 
The lady replied: ‘‘ Yes.” 
_ “Will you, madam, be kind enough to tell ‘the court 
what those words were?” - 3 
| “Why, sir,” she replied, “if you have not impudence 
enough to speak them, how can you suppose that I have?”’ 
_ There is no witness more difficult in the whole world to 
cope with than a shrewd old woman who apes stupidity 

only to reiterate the gist of her testimony in such incisive 
fashion asto leaveit indelibly imprinted on the minds of the 

jury. The lawyer is bound by every law of decency, policy 
-and manners to treat the aged dame with the utmost con- 
‘sideration. He must allow her to ramble on discursively in 
answer to the simplest question, in defiance of every rule of 
law and evidence; must receive imperturbably the opinions 
| and speculations upon every subject of both herself and 
(through her) of her neighbors, only to find that, when he 
thinks she must be exhausted by her own volubility, she is 


ready, at the slightest opportunity, to break away again 
into a tangle of guesswork and hearsay, punctuated by 
conclusions and ejaculation. Woe be unto him if he has not 
sense enough to waive her off the stand! He might as well 
try to harness a Valkyrie as to restrain a pugnacious old 
Irishwoman who is intent on getting the whole business 
before the jury in her own way. 


In the recent case of Gustav Dinser, accused of murder, a. 


vigorous old lady took the stand and testified forcibly 
against the accused. She was as ‘‘fresh as paint,”’ as the 
saying goes, and resolutely refused to answer any ques- 
tions put to her by counsel for the defense. Instead, she 
would raise her voice and make a savage onslaught upon 
the prisoner, rehearsing his brutal treatment of the de- 
ceased on previous occasions, and getting in the most 
damaging testimony. 

“Do you say, Mrs. ,’ the lawyer would inquire 
deferentially, ‘‘that you heard the sound of three blows?” 

“Oh, thim blows!” the old lady would ery —“‘thim turri- 
ble blows! I could hear the villain as he laid thim on! I 
could hear the poor, pitiful groans ay her, and she so suf- 
ferin’! "Twas awful! Howly Saints, ’twould make yer 
blood run cowld! An’ thin they’d come agin!” 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed the lawyer. 

“Ah, stop is it? Ye can’t stop me till Oi’ve had me say 
to till the whole truth. I says to me daughter Ellen, says I: 
‘Th’ horrid baste is afther murtherin’ the poor thing,’ says 
I; ‘run out an’ git an officer!” 

“T object to all this!” shouts the lawyer. 

“Ah, ye objec’, do ye?” retorts the oldlady. ‘Shure an’ 
ye’d have been after objectin’ yerself if ye’d heard thim 
turrible blows that kilt her—the poor, sufferin’, swate 
crayter! I hope he gits all that’s comin’ to him—bad cess 
to him for a bloodthirsty divil!”’ 

The lawyer ignominiously abandoned the attack. 

The writer recalls a somewhat similar instance, but one 
even better exhibiting the cleverness of an old woman, 
which occurred in the year 1901. Aman named Orlando J. 
Hackett, of prepossessing appearance and manners, was on 
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trial, charged with converting to his own use money which 
had been intrusted to him for investment in realty. The 
complainant was a shrewd old lady, who, together with her 
daughter, had had a long series of transactions with Hackett 
which would have entirely confused the issue could the 
defense have brought them before the jury. The whole 
contention of the prosecution was that Hackett had re- 
ceived the money for one purpose and used it for another. 
During preparation for the trial the writer had had both 
ladies in his office and remembers making the remark: 

“Now, Mrs. , don’t forget that the charge here is that 
you gave Mr. Hackett the money to put into real estate, 
Nothing else is of much importance.”’ 

“Be sure and remember that, mother,” the daughter had 
admonished her. 

In the course of a month the case came on for trial before 
Recorder Goff, in Part Two of the General Sessions. Mrs. 
—— gave her testimony with great positiveness. Then 
Mr. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler arose to cross-examine her. 

““Madam,”’ he began courteously, ‘‘you say you gave the 
defendant money?” 

“TI told him to put it into realestate, and he said he would!” 
replied Mrs. firmly. 

“T did not ask you that, Mrs, ——,” politely interjected 
Mr. Chanler. ‘‘ How much did you give him?” 

“T told him to put tt into real estate, and he said he would!’’ 
repeated the old lady wearily. 

“But, madam, you do not answer my question!’’ ex- 
claimed Chanler. ‘‘How much did you give him?” 

“T told him to put it into real ” began the old lady 
again. 

“Yes, yes!” cried the lawyer; ‘‘we know that! Answer 
the question.” 

- estate, and he said he would !’’ finished the old 
woman innocently. 

“Tf your Honor please, I will excuse the witness. And I 
move that her answers be stricken out!” cried Chanler 
savagely. 


(Concluded on Page 19) 


Billy Fortune and the Drinkwater Lad 


r Drinkwater. Drinkwater. And 
| Percy Clyde! Yes, that was his 
name. A right funny name for a man, 
Teall it. But then, he was a right 
funny man; so it’s about as long as it’s 
‘short. The way I figure it out, the only thing that keeps 
this life from being all too much of a sameness is the differ- 
entthings init. Ain’t that right? This Drinkwater lad, 
he was one of the different things—awful! 
_ Drinkwater ! That was the part of it that caught me by 
the slack of my attention and wouldn’t let go. It was a 
horrible deceiving name. I expect the first thing you'll 
‘think of, when you set down and study over it, is a pale, 
Jank-built, weak-eyed, soft-voiced sister—one of the kind 
‘that takes his refreshment out of a rubber nipple, or else 
out of the spigot of a soda-water fountain, and with one of 
these square-jawed mothers that trots in the hatchet class. 
: What? Now ain’t that the way it sounds? Wrong—dead 
wrong! Let me tell you: Percy Clyde was like the men you 
see in the breakfast-food pictures, with the Glow of Health 
daubed thick all over them. And he had a big bass voice, 
just like an old herd-bull coming down out of the hot hills 
to drink. And his eyes—weak ? No, no! And if Percy 
Clyde ever had a mother, she was a woman. Do you get 
that? Because Perey, he was aman. And about the re- 
freshment part of it: he was something fierce with the talk- 
water. I’ll bet money or marbles he never sucked anything 
through a straw in his whole life. He just couldn’t. 

It was down at Magdalena, in New Mexico, that I crossed 
his trail. Magdalena: that’s another one of those names 
‘that can look you straight in the face and lieto you. You’d 
think a town with a name like that would amount to some- 
thing, wouldn’t you, one way or another—looks, or excite- 
ment, or something? But it didn’t. It was nothing but 
one short, ugly dirt road, and a dirty little hotel, and a 
couple of saloons, and some more odds and ends of junk like 
that—bare as the flat of your hand and just about as inter- 
esting to look at. Nothing doing but dead silence and some 
ugly, bare, red hills. And up above in the hills close by was 
another town: Kelly. Silver mining. On pay-days the 
Miners would blow down to Magdalena for a couple of nights 
orso; and the boys would come in from the ranches to ship 
some stock or to get a wagon-load of grub. But that was the 
limit—yes, sir, the plumb limit. 
Me being there seems like one of those things that need 
laining, when you stop to consider how fond I ain’t of 
lonesomeness and quiet. Well, I went there from Socorro, 
: down in the Grande Valley. Socorro’sa hot little old place; 
‘it’s so swift it keeps itself heated up just by its own friction. 
was too swift for Billy Fortune. I had some loose money 
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The Matrimonial Bureau on Lazy-I Ranch 


By William R. Lighton 


when I drifted in there, the week before; but the roulette 
wheel whirled it away from me in about three whirls. So I 
was short of coin when I quit. The next night I was short a 
horse, too, with the saddle thrownin. Ididn’t care. Inever 
do care after a thing’s over. I just stood there in the chill, 
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gray dawn, after I’d rinsed off the fog 
at the watering-trough, and I says to 
myself: ‘Well, Billy, you’re a darn 
fool again.” 

“Again?” says I back. ‘What 
makes you say ‘again’? Ain’t I a con- 
tinuous-performance darn fool?’’ 

I couldn’t deny it; so I shut up and begun to figure what 
I was going to do. None of my friends was there, because 
they were all elsewhere—or else I was the elsewhere one. 
You fix it to suit yourself. I reckon I could have found a 
job in Socorro, maybe. But I don’t like a town job, where 
your pay just gets frittered away without doing you any 
good. The place for me to save money is miles away from 
the nearest place to spend it. That’s the kind of a job I like, 
so I can let the boss keep what’s coming to me till it’s 
enough for a regular whizzer, with no mean feelings about 
it afterward. That’s why I turned down the job in Socorro, 
without putting anybody to the trouble of offering it to me. 

I'd have liked the taste of a cup of coffee; but I didn’t 
seem to see the coffee-pot. Being short of small change 
sometimes makes a man a trifle short-sighted, too. Ever 
notice that? If it had been out on the range, now; where 
everything belongs to anybody —but these town coffee-pots 
are a close-mouthed lot. So I just says to myself: ‘‘I guess 
the waiter-lady didn’t hear us, Billy,” and with that I 
drilled down the long stretch of sidewalk toward the rail- 
road, where a little, second-hand engine was pushing and 
shoving some stock-cars around, real busy, and I watched 
my chance and crawled underneath one of ’em, on to the 
running-gear, 

“Why, hello, Billy!” I says. 

“Yep,” says I. 

“Gone long?’’ J says. ‘‘And which way?” 

“Oh, dry up!” says I. It always makes me hot to have 
anybody butt in when it’s none of their business. I wouldn’t 
talk to the fellow any more, to give him encouragement; 
I just laid there with my face down on my arms till after a 
while the train pulled out, going up a hard grade—that 
meant west. And by the middle of the afternoon we hit 
Magdalena. It was only aspur road that didn’t run beyond; 
so I judged I’d better stop. 

It gave me the willies to stand there beside the track and 
look across at the town, me knowing how I was fixed. ‘‘If 
I had only just a single dollar!”’ says I. And right then I 
made up my mind that after that, no matter what sort of a 
game I might go against, I’d always hold out one wheel on 
em, anyway, forluck. It wasaright wise resolve. I know 
it was, because I’ve never kept it. 

It didn’t help me out of the blues any to go poking along 
up the road to the hotel, keeping a watch-out for signs of life. 


“Going some place?” 
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After I'd Rinsed Off the Fog, 1 Says to Myself: 
“ Billy, You’re a Darn Fool Again” 


Nothing there except a Mexican asleep in front of a saloon, 
with the flies crawling on his face. There wasn’t anybody 
in the hotel office; just a litter of old newspapers and dust 
and cigarette ends; so I went on through into the bar. 
The boss was there—a mean little dump of a man with one 
eye and a job-lot of yellow teeth and a ragged head of gray 
hair that looked as if it was coming unraveled. He didn’t 
look good tome; and I expect I looked like old man Ditto to 
him, because he never stirred from where he was setting, 
with his feet up on the window-sill, but just eyed me over 
from there, while I started some promiscuous sort of talk 
about the country and the chances for work and all that, 
trying to get him to warm up. But his fire-box seemed all 
choked with ashes; I couldn’t get a sign of a blaze. 

“Look here,” I said after a minute, ‘I’m hunting a job, 
and I’m broke. I want supper and bed and breakfast. 
Will this be good for it?”’ And I showed him my good old 
Colt’s gun. My gun is always the last thing I’m willing to 
part with, like the girl in the story who goes to the barber 
at the last minute and sells her luxurious golden locks. 
The girl’s play always moves your heart, don’t it? Sure! 
But a dead-broke cow-puncher trying to soak his faithful 
six-shooter for a couple of bum meals of greasy victuals in 
a dirty eating-joint down yonder in those forsaken hills— 
that strikes youasfunny. Allright. But the puncher’s as 
human as the girl, just thesame. It didn’t strike the hotel- 
man as funny; it didn’t strike him at all. He never even 
took the trouble to answer me, except to shake his head and 
scuffle his feet on the window-sill, as if they were itching to 
boost me out. 

Then all of a sudden he hopped up and wobbled over to 
the bar, putting on a wooden grin. There wasa man stand- 
ing there with his back against the bar, waiting: Percy 
Clyde Drinkwater. We hadn’t heard him come in; but 
there he was, big and healthy and handsome, dressed in a 
corduroy riding rig, with the white dust on his shoulders 
and hat and boots, like he was just off a long trail. There 
wasn’t any splendor about him; his clothes had been worn 
a good spell; but Prosperity was printed on him plain, in 
big letters. You can tell. 

I was going past him on the way out; but he put out his 
hand and caught me by the arm, pulling me up alongside of 
him—him not saying a word. He’d been there before; 
because the boss knew just what to do for him, without any 
talk: he reached down behind a pile of papers in a corner 
on the floor and fished up a fat brown bottle with an Old 
Particular label on it and an Old Particular smell oozing 
out around the cork, and he put it out with a couple of 
glasses. None of your mean little thimble size, but glasses. 
The Drinkwater lad pulled the stopper out and started to 
pour him a drink. I saw him start, but I was afraid I 
wouldn’t live to see the finish. Then he shoved the bottle 
along toward me. 

But I didn’t touch it—yet. 

“Look here, Mister,’ says I, ‘‘we’ve got to understand 
this thing first. Do you know that you’re standing beside 
a man that hasn’t got the price of a come-back?”’ 
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He looked at me straight in the eyes without cracking a 
smile. ‘‘Friend,’”’ says he, in a deep, lazy, bass drawl— 
“Friend, who knows? In the long time coming I may be 
the one who thirsts, and you may be the one to give me 
a mug of ambrosial nectar in Paradise.” 

There was only one answer to that. You can guess what 
it was. I took mine the usual way; but he put his in the 
“same way he’d poured it out—slow and easy. Even when 
it was all gone he stood staring into the empty tumbler, 
solemn and serious, without nobody saying a word. 

It was old One-Eye that spoke first. 
“Jest git in, Perce?” 

Percy Clyde gave the littlest bit of a nod. 
“Goin’ to ship some stuff?” 

Another nod, short and careless, 
without lifting his eyes, that had a 
deep, far-away look in them. I knew 
the signs: he was waiting for the 
golden-brown to get in his blood. 

“Shippin’ steers?”’ says One-Eye. 

The Drinkwater lad waited a bit, 
and then he began to raise himself up, 
straightening his shoulders, with a 
lazy, contented sort of a smile coming 
across his sunburnt face. 

““No, not steers,” says he. ‘‘Sheep. 
Fifteen hundred Merino sheep. I'll 
ship to-morrow to Kansas City. The 
cars came up this afternoon. I left the 
bunch on the edge of the plains. The 
boys will hold them there till morning. 
Then we'llload. I’m going with them 
myself to Kansas City. I don’t know 
how long I’ll be gone—till I get back, 
most likely.”” He turned around to 
me with a short, good-natured laugh. 
“Our elderly friend has alean and hun- 
gry curiosity,” says he. ‘I haven’t a 
doubt, now, that he’s consumed with 
hot desire to know something about 
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yourself.”” Then he turned back to 
One-Eye. “The gentleman on my Tight,” says he to him, 
‘is my old friend, Mr. — Mr. —— 
“Fortune,” says I. 
“Mr. Fortune,” says he. ‘‘Mr. Fortune, of —of ——”’ 
“Mostly of Wyoming,” says I. 
“Mostly of Wyoming,” says he after me. ‘‘Mr. Fortune 


has recently made some unfortunate investments in— 
in 


“Celluloid,” says I. 

“Tn celluloid; in consequence of which he is suffering a 
slight present financial embarrassment, and has come out 
here to take employment on the Lazy-I Ranch, owned by 
Mr. Percy Drinkwater. Mr. Fortune’s pay will be twenty- 
five dollars a month, beginning this date and continuing 
until for some reason it stops. In testimony whereof I do 
now give into the hand of Mr. Fortune ten dollars in the 
lawful money of the United States, to be applied on 
account.” 

He was talking all this time to the gaping old geezer back 
of the bar, solemn as a horse, not looking at me at all. I 
took his money and spread it out on the boards. 

“Now,” says I, as solemn as him—‘‘Now, by the same 
token, we’ll have that come-back.”’ 

I got the dust cleaned off of me, and a new shave, and had 
my supper, and was loafing around with a cigarette, when 
I run on to him again, setting with three other lads around 
a shabby green table in the back of the room where the 
bar was. 

This Drinkwater lad had been taking a little flyer in cellu- 
loid himself before I came in; only his had gone better than 
mine. The chips were stacked up in front of him so he could 
hardly see over the top—red and white and blue, fit to strike 
an unlucky man blind. Just as I pulled up behind him he 
was dragging in a pile so big he had to put his arm around it 
to move it, laughing a reckless, dare-devil laugh when he 
saw that two of the other fellows were cleaned out slick, 
down to the bare table. 

Those two got up and pushed back their chairs as if 
they’d had a plumb plenty, and Percy Clyde begun sorting 
out his chips, pushing the white ones to one side and keeping 
just the reds and blues. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Peter,’ sayshe. ‘‘I brought down 
fifteen hundred Merinos to-day. Yours are about the same 
grade as mine. I’ll just start fresh with you and play youa 
little draw, a red chip for a sheep, a red ante and no limit. 
Let’s have some real sport.” 

Pete was a game boy, all right, and they went at it. I’ve 
watched some stiff play in my time, but I’ve never seen any- 
thing like that this side the cradle. It don’t matter much 
about the little particulars. The Drinkwater lad’s luck 
held for an hour or so, until he was four or five hundred 
sheep to the good, and then it begun to go the other way. 
When it begun it went like snow sliding down off a steep 
mountain—boom, crash! It seemed like nothing could 
stop it. At two o’clock in the morning Perey Clyde had 
lost all he’d won and a thousand head besides. Then he 
caught four aces, and I fetched a long breath. But the 
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Pete boy just sized up what we had left in our stack an 
shoved out a stack to match it. Percy called him, and Pe 
showed down a diamond straight, ten-high—ten, nine 
eight, seven, six, throwing ’em out one at a time, calm 
slow. 7 

““Gee whiz!’’ says I to myself. ‘‘Billy, we’re ruined!” | 

But what do you think? That Drinkwater chap just slid | 
his hat a little farther back on his head and laughed a 
deep bass, joyful laugh. Laughed ! 

“Little Bo-Peep!”’ says he, with a sound in his voice lik 
wires stretched tight and singing. ‘‘Gad, but that wa 
bully! J’ll have the boys drive the bunch over to you in th 
morning, Pete.”’ Then he laughed again, stretching 
arms to take the stiffness out. ‘‘ Well, now I don’t havi 
go to Kansas City. I was dreading that trip.” 

T got down to breakfast early; but he was there alreail y. 
eating rare beef and drinking black coffee, all comforta’ 
and serene, with his handsome eyes shining and his heal 
cheeks like a girl’s. After I’d taken my place across 
table from him he caught me studying him. ( 

“Well, Lazarus,”’ says he, ‘‘what’s on your mind?” 

““Texpect my pay stops now, don’tit?’’ says I, as delice 
as I knew how. 

“Meaning —what?”’ says he. 

“Oh, nothing much,” says I; ‘‘only, after last night ——’ 

But he cut me short with a wide wave of hishand. ‘T 

72.ch was. just a part of the year’s surplus,’”’ says he. 
had to get rid of em somehow. You'll find there’s quite; 
few baa-lambs left at the Lazy-I—twenty thousand or 
besides a fair lot of steers and a couple thousand ra 
horses. No, you go ahead with your arrangements. W 
loaf around till the mail comes up at noon, and then w 
hike out.” 

We were waiting together on the platform, with all 
rest of the town, when the rusty, fussy little accommo 
tion pulled in from Socorro, and we stood watching w. 
they threw off a starved-looking mail-sack and some bo 
of truck out of the express car. It was no great shakes 
excitement; but you know how those lonesome towns ¥ 
jump high and grab hungry after even the littlest bit 
variety. Two or three ranchers got out, and a drumm 
and some Dagoes for the mines up at Kelly; and then t. 
conductor reached up his arms to help her down. H 
Yes, sir, there she was—and right behind her was another 
woman. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, and forget-me-nots, and pansies f ro 
thoughts, and roses for love: that’s what she made you — 
think of, that girl—and then I ain’t said half. Don’t ge 
me started now. You’ll hear enough about her before 
get through. She wasa joy, though; I could tell that, fi 
pop, even with one look, two car-lengths off. : 

Theard Percy Clyde give a quick little sort of a sigh, down — 
under-his breath; and then there he went, marching down — 
the platform toward the place where she was. | 

“Oh,” says I to myself —‘‘Oh, we know the lady, do we? . 
Well, that’s good.” 

And then what could I do but drift along behind, slow, — 
with my hands in my pockets, kind of anxious and jealo 
to see if the Drinkwater lad was going to get what was con m- 
ing to him? 

But he didn’t. I couldn’t make it out at first. He got 
just about so far, and then he stopped and stood still, turn- _ 
ing his back and looking up toward town, but listening. 

The other woman was pouring out the talk to the condue- 
tor, with the girl only standing there and waiting. T 
other woman was a short, thick old body, with a sho 
thick voice and fat eyes and a whole big flock of double chi 
rolling up out of her shirtwaist. Anybody could tell th 
just the way she stood she had cost a heap of money— 
looked expensive; and she was one of the fidgety sort th 
think they’ve got all the world hired to wait on ’em, and 
then always have a few kicks coming because it ain’t done 
right. Somebody had been going to meet her and the g 
when they got in, and she was rowing at the poor, sca 
little conductor because he wasn’t there. I judged he’d 
to listen to the same song all the way up from Socorro, be 
cause he looked plumb feeble and wilted and unsteady on — 
his legs. It was Percy Clyde that butted in and saved him. 

“I beg pardon,” says he to the fat one, putting the s ort 
stop on his deep voice —‘‘I beg pardon, madam; but Colon 

Arkwright is my nearest neighbor. My name is Drin 
water. I have heard the Colonel speak of your coming; 
there has been a misunderstanding somehow. He i 
expecting your arrival before next week.”’ 
She flicked her dull, greasy eyes around at him, listening 
and then she stamped herround wad of a foot on the board 
“Oh, how unspeakably exasperating!’’ she wheezed 
“Send to him, young man, and tell him we’re here.”* 
The Drinkwater lad gave a gentle, respectful smile, turn- 
ing part of it on the girl. 
“Tt’s fifty miles,” says he, ‘‘on the other side of the San 
Augustin Plains. You wouldn’t be able to start before 
after to-morrow if we waited to get word to him.”” He 
holding his hat in his hand, standing up straight and 
and strong, with his good looks fit to win the heart out 
wooden Indian. I could see that the girl wasn’t a bit 
friendly toward him; and he seemed to have it sized up 
way, too, because he spoke to her next. ‘‘Miss Carmic 


he, “‘if you can persuade your aunt toaccept my serv- 
I shall be delighted to drive you over to the Colonel’s 
ce.” 

Some people have to be coaxed and some don’t. This 
irl didn’t. From the look she gave him I knew it was all 
ixed; but she had to go through some preliminaries with 
ntie first. Auntie had come down there for her health; 
re was something the matter with her; I don’t know 
what ailed her; I guessshe wasaninvalid. Ain’t that what 

ey call ’em when they’re suffering from too much atten- 
tion? Auntie snorted and pranced around and made fussy 
little fool objections for a while before she gave in. That 
was just her way. If she’d been starving, and somebody 
had given her a square meal of victuals, she couldn’t have 
been able to eat a mouthful till she’d raised a holler first 
about its being boiled instead of baked, or something. I’m 
wful fond of them people—not. But she gave in pretty 
soon: that’s the main point. And then Percy Clyde walked 
with them up to the hotel, toting their things; and then he 
came out again to me and had me go with him to arrange 
about the buggy over at the livery stable, seeing it was got 
ready for next morning. 

_“She’s in poor health, Lazarus,’’ says he to me. 
must take good care of her.’ 

“Oh, isshe?”’saysI. ‘‘Them pink cheeks of hers looked 
right healthy to me.” 

_ His handsome eyes laughed at me, and he fished up a dol- 
Jar out of his pocket and gave it tome. ‘‘Good boy!” says 
he. ‘Go and take something to her cheeks’ pinknegs. I 
guess I won’t join you this morning.” 

_ Well, I went over horseback with the boys to the Lazy-I in 
the morning, and I was on 
hand when the Drinkwater lad 
got there with the women 
folks. Auntie was having a 
fat, snug sleep on the back 
seat, and the girl was up beside 
him. Little old Perey Clyde 
hadn’t been losing any time, 
because her complexion was in 
full bloom and her brown eyes 
shining. Health? Well, I 
guess so! 

-“*Lazy-I!’” she was saying 
when I held the ponies’ heads 
and Perey Clyde lifted her 
down in his arms in front of 
the log ranch-house. ‘‘What 
, droll name!”’ 

_ “Tt’s named after me,” says 
he; ‘“‘after me and the cli- 
mate. We're a lazy outfit 
down here.” 

_ But after they’d poked 
Auntie out of her snooze and 
helped her into the big front 
room, and the Drinkwater lad 
had lit a big blaze in the fire- 
place, he came out to me again, 
looking a lot too anxious for 
a real lazy-minded man. 

_ “Yazarus,’”’ says he, ‘‘an- 
swer me right. They’re going 
to stay here for supper, and 
the cook I’ve got is a Swede. 
Say, can you cook?”’ 

m Con 1?” says I. ‘You 
aobble your Swede out some- 
wheres and show me the grub- 
20x.” 

_Isure fixed them a supper. 
Why, even old Auntie glis- 
ened when I set the hot beef 
2xtract down in front of her, 
na thin little china cup, and the canned salmon chopped 
ip fine on hot buttered toast, and a whole slew of truck 
ike that. Anybody could tell she was a bad invalid, the 
vay she smacked her fat lips over it. And the Drink- 
water lad was plumb pleased. I don’t know where he’d 
vicked up the stuff, any more than he knew where I’d 
ticked up the education. When I brought the old lass her 
‘up of black coffee at the end, and then a thin glass bowl of 
water with a thin slice of lemon in it, I was scared that he 
Vas going to throw a fit from trying to show me on the sly 
Low grateful he was, without letting them see that the 
sazy-I wasn’t used to that sort of foolishness every day. 
| When Percy Clyde got back from driving them over to 
Arkwright place I had the muss all cleaned up and was 
fixing me a cigarette, setting on the edge of the wood- 
beside the kitchen stove. He never said a word to me; 
ist stuck his arm through mine and pulled me into the 
room and opened up a little cupboard that was tucked 
of the fireplace chimney. There was a bottle in there 
a couple of tumblers. 

ompanion,”’ says he, ‘‘set down. Fill up.” 

at didn’t take me long; and then he poured him out a 

: , the way he’d done down at Magdalena, holding it 
p and smelling at it. But he didn’t taste it; he just sat 
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there, holding the glass in his hand and staring down into 
the fire, with his face getting solemn and his lips tight. I 
could see he’d forgot all about me, and about the drink, and 
about everything else. I waited a minute, and then I 
fidgeted with my feet to bring him to. 

“What do we do with this?’ I asks, motioning with the 
tumbler. 

He didn’t answer me right off. First he put the glass on 
the table and pushed it away from him, looking across at 
me, studying me. 

“Friend,” says he, ‘‘I wonder if you have ever seen your 
visions.” 

“Visions!” says I. ‘‘Not me. But I had a bunk-mate 
once, up in Wyoming, that used to get ’’em bad. The last 
time it was a big bouquet of red elephants floating at him 
upside down, wiggling their feet in the air. And once——”’ 

But he didn’t let me finish. He broke out in his deep bass 
roar, tipping his head back and laughing till his eyes 
watered. When he was through he picked up his drink 
again and set there, holding it toward the fire. Pretty 
soon he smiled a sad sort of a smile at me over it. 

“Tf the salt have lost its savor,” says he, ‘wherewith 
shall it be salted? Can you tell me that, Companion?” 

“No, I can’t,” says I. ‘I never was a good hand at 
figures.” 

But I couldn’t quite see the sense of his next move—not 
till afterward, when I got to thinking about it. He just 
stooped over and held his glass down next the ashes, letting 
the drink run out a little bit at a time, till it was all plumb 
gone, and tossing the tumbler back amongst the hot coals. 

“There!”’ says he. ‘‘Let’s try it that way, once.” 
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All Humped Up in a Fat, Miserable Bunch, with the Fat Tears Starting to Craw] Down Over Her Fat Cheeks 


“Well, gee whiz!” says I. Say, Perey Clyde had it 
bad—a long, hard case. I’ve seen other chaps ailing 
with it, and I’ve had it myself a few times, several differ- 
ent places on the map; but not like with him. Mine 
always comes out on me, without leaving no bad marks; 
but his seemed as if it struck in on him, fierce. 

Days and days together the ranch business didn’t interest 
him alittle bit. He’d turn out of his bed at daylight and get 
his cup of coffee, and then he’d shut himself up in his room 
again for a couple of hours, till it was time to saddle up and 
ride through the cafion to the Arkwright place. That’s the 
last we’d see of him till dark night, after we’d be in our 
bunks, when we’d hear the dogs start barking and the 
racket of the pony’s feet on the rocks in the trail; and after 
that, when I’d wake up in the bunkhouse, to turn over, I’d 
see the light in his window across the yard, with his shadow 
going up and down, up and down, up and down. Once I 
pulled my watch on him, and it was half-past three in the 
morning; but at nine o’clock he was in the saddle again and 
hiking out. 

What made it look funny to me was that he didn’t seem to 
be getting any fun out of it. Times when I’m in love my- 
self I always get cheerful; but not the Drinkwater lad. A 
bob-cat with a sore ear is a sucking dove alongside what the 
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Drinkwater lad was, the few times when he’d be around 
amongst the boys. Once, when he was just climbing in his 
saddle one morning, the foreman in charge of the bunch of 
stock down on the Tule Rosa flats came to the house looking 
worried and anxious. 

“Four of my men quit last night,” says he, ‘‘and pulled 
out for the new diggings down below. I’m afraid the rest 
will go, too, and I haven’t got more than half enough now.”’ 

Percy Clyde scowled at him. ‘‘ Well, let em go,” says he. 

“But the sheep are scattering all over, up toward the 
hills,”’ says the foreman. 

“Let ’em scatter,”’ says Percy Clyde. 

“But the coyotes are killing em by the dozen,” says the 
foreman. 

“Let ’em kill’em,” says Percy Clyde; and with that he 
dug in his spurs and went sailing up the cafion. 

And there would be other days when he’d stay in his room 
all day long, like a sick she-bear in her hole in the rocks. 
Nobody would see him, those days, except me, when he’d 
yank his door open and holler for his cup of coffee. I’d got 
the Swede’s job in the kitchen, and the Swede was cooking 
for one of the herd outfits. That’s how it happened that I 
had a hand in this business. 

It begun one day when the Drinkwater lad yelled for his 
coffee like I told you. It was the middle of the afternoon, 
and I had to start a fire and get the water boiling first; and 
when I took it in to him, after while, there he wasin his chair, 
sound asleep, with his arms down on the table and his head 
down on his arms. And on the table, propped up against 
a glass, was the girl’s picture, made with her dark, deep 
eyes wide open and looking straight into yours, and the 
sort of a smile on her lovely 
lips that just dares you to tell 
what she’s thinking about. 
Only you can’t do it, not ever 

—not in a hundred years. 

Little old Perey Clyde’ 
roused up when I come in and, 
when he saw that I’d seen, 
his sunburnt cheeks got the 
color of a stormy sunset. 

“Hello, Companion!” says 
he—the first human word 
I'd heard out of him in two 
weeks. ‘‘Well, you’ve caught 
me with the goods on me.” 
He laughed an unhappy sort 
of a laugh. “I was just 
trying a little experiment in 
psychology, Billy,” says he. 
Then he took a brace on 
himself. ‘‘Mr. Fortune,” says 
he, ‘‘you have the earmarks 
ofawiseman. Are youone?”’ 

“Who? Me?’’ says I. 
“Well, you can tell it was a 
wise man that sired me, can’t 
you? Maybe it runs in the 
family.” 

He picked up the picture 
and held it in his hand, looking 
at it steady a long time. 

“Billy,” says he, “I’m at 
sea in an open boat, and no 
landinsight. Let me tell you: 
this is an infamous life down 
here, with nobody but us he- 
folks living off by ourselves, 
eating and drinking and 
sleeping and messing with one 
another. I’m tired of it. I’m 
getting rich, fast and easy; 
but the richer I get the more 
it fills me full of nothing but 
sick disgust. How does it strike you, anyway ?’’ 

“Tf you're trying to tell me something,” says I, ‘‘why 
don’t you skip all the small-talk and give it to me straight ? 
Won’t she have you?” 

You’dhavethought it would have froze him stiff, wouldn’t 
you, having his cook come at him that way? But it didn’t. 
It seemed like it was just man to man, that time. He 
looked from the picture to me, and then back to the picture, 
with a sad sort of a sigh. 

“T don’t know,” says he. ‘I’m afraid she would.” 
Yes, sir, that’s what he said: ‘‘I’m afraid she would.”’ 
But I hada kind of a notion of what wasin hismind. And 
here out it come. ‘‘I’ve been a worthless seamp, Com- 
panion. You’ve seen enough of me to know that.” 

“So Auntie’s been making trouble because you’ve 
drank some, has she?”’ says I. 

He flashed a quick look at me out of his handsome eyes. 

“‘How do you know?”’ says he. 

“Oh, rats!” saysI. He didn’t have to tell me any more; 
I knew how it was. ‘‘Us wise boys don’t wait to be told 
everything,” says I. ‘“‘That old chickabiddy! It ain’t 
the girl you’re scared of; it’s her. You never were one 
of those wet soaks, any more thanI am. No, sir; what’s 

(Continued on Page 20) 


THE WOMAN 


IGHT across the surveyed route of the new trolley 

R road lay the Crever farm. Not only that, but the 

line, as projected, would pass between the house 

and the barn, and, to make it worse, the farm was owned 
by a woman. 

This clearly created an impossible condition of affairs. 
The promoters of the road realized it and offered to buy 
the group of farm buildings at a price in excess of their 
real value. No one could be expected to live and carry 
on the work of a farm where a trolley road bisected the 
barnyard, but there was no reason why the necessary 
house and out-buildings should not be erected upon a new 
site. The buildings, including the house, were old and 
dilapidated. With what the trolley people would pay 
for these buildings and the right-of-way through the 
farm, it would be possible to provide new and better 
buildings in a new location. But the proposition was 
scorned. 

‘Thunder and guns!” growled Conrad Hopkins. 
does the old girl want?” 

No one could tell him. She had made no counter propo- 
sition, merely stating that she preferred to remain where 
she was. A slightly better offer had the same result, and a 
threat of condemnation proceedings stirred up the neigh- 
bors. She was ‘‘a lone woman”’; it would be shameful 
for a great corporation to attack her in the courts. Why 
could it not be generous with her? 

Hopkins was not a man to spend money foolishly, and 
he and his associates thought they were being generous 
with her. As a last resort, they even offered to buy the 
whole farm at a fair price, but she did not careto sell. Well, 
said the neighbors, she had always lived there, and her 
father had lived there before her, and there were probably 
associations that were dear to her. This might be true, 
but it did not solve the problem for the road, which did not 
feel disposed to offer more for a mere right-of-way. 

The situation was truly awkward. What the neighbors 
might think or say was of more than ordinary importance, 
for arrangements had been made to float a good deal of the 
stock in the district that the road traversed. Hopkins and 
his associates would retain control, of course, but much 
had been made of the company as a local enterprise, and 
it would be decidedly disconcerting to have an antagonistic 
sentiment aroused. At the first suggestion of court pro- 
ceedings the Adams County Bank had protested. 

“‘ Anything of that sort will kill the local stock subscrip- 
tion scheme,” was the word that came fromthe bank. ‘It 
will make sympathy for Miss Crever and trouble for you. 
Our people won’t take kindly to anything that looks like 
persecution of a woman.”’ 

“Persecution nothing!”’ exclaimed Hopkins, when he 
read the letter. ‘“‘She’s simply holding us up.” 

Nevertheless, it was through the bank that the stock was 
being placed locally, and the bank surely ought to know 
what was necessary for the success of that part of the plan. 
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Local antagonism would hurt them in other ways, too, for 
an interurban trolley line is almost wholly dependent upon 
local patronage, and a hostile spirit, once aroused, could 
make trouble at other points. 

“Tf that woman was only a man,” Hopkins reflected, 
“we'd be all right. The people wouldn’t give a hang how 
we got our right-of-way then. She’s taking advantage of 
her sex.” 

Butshewasnotaman. Morethan that, she had been an 
object of sympathetic solicitude ever since her father died, 
and there was already beginning to be some talk about 
corporation heartlessness. This was hurtful, but the 
fact that the road was temporarily blocked was more 
hurtful. 

“Hither way we get the worst of it,” said Hopkins. ‘‘To 
go ahead regardless will stir up a nasty row, and the 
knowledge of the fact that we’re blocked puts a cloud on 
the investment. I wonder if we can’t dodge the farm.” 

He sent for Welmer, the engineer in charge, and Welmer 
came with blue-prints and maps. These showed a north 
and south road that should, but did not, cut through the 
Crever farm. Possibly there had been some reason for 
this interruption at the time the road was laid out, but that 
did not affect the present situation. The road ended at 
the east and west road on which the Crever farm faced, and 
had a new beginning half a mile beyond. Furthermore, 
the farm buildings were so placed that the road, if con- 
tinued through, would pass between the house and the barn 
and nip off the end of a carriage-shed. The whole group 
might be avoided by a curve, but the margin would be 
small, the curve a nasty one, and the general conditions 
little better. Unquestionably, the woman must move if 
the road went through her place at all. 

“But we’re ready to make that all right with her,” com- 
plained Hopkins. ‘‘Why can’t she be reasonable? It’s 
going to be hard to go around the farm.”’ 

‘‘Wholly impracticable,’ returned Welmer. . ‘‘There’s 
a parallel road a quarter of a mile west that goes through, 
but to get to it, pass the farm, and return to our route would 
add half a mile and four sharp right-angle turns to our line. 
We'd better take ‘rapid transit’ out of the title of the 
company before we try anything of that sort. We'd bea 
joke to even the farmers. If we’re not going through in a 
reasonably direct line, we might as well take the longer 
road at the beginning and cut this one out entirely.” 

“Oh, we've got to cut through that farm!” exclaimed 
Hopkins, ‘‘That’s all there is to it.” 

So he sent word to their local representative to find out 
what the woman wanted. 

“She wants to be let alone,’’ was the reply that came 
back, and with it came a newspaper clipping that. told how 
the road was blocked and probably would have to take a 
more circuitous route. 

“That hurts,’’ commented Hopkins angrily; ‘“‘that sort 
of thing is like taking money out of our pockets. Our 
stock won’t be even considered a nice gift in a little while. 
We're caught between sympathy and obstinacy. I’ll send 
Morford down there.” 

Eugene Morford was a ‘“‘smooth” man. Whena problem 
was too difficult for others, he was invariably sent into 
the field. He had proved his worth by straightening out 
many tangles; he had pacified the belligerent and con- 
vinced the doubtful; he had secured necessary rights so 
quietly that no one knew what was happening until it had 
happened. He was nearer forty than thirty, but, so far as 
appearances went, he could put his age at ‘or under the 
lower figure without being asked for an affidavit; he was 
good-looking, courteous and entertaining. 
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“See what you can do with the old maid,” instructed 
Hopkins. ‘‘Be real nice to her. Perhaps she only needs 
a beau to put her in good humor.”’ 

Morford made a wry face, laughed, and went forth to do. 
battle for the trolley company. Two days later he wrote 
back: ‘No trouble at all to be nice to her. Will report on 
other matters as soon as possible’’—for he had discoweaas 
that Jane Crever was not an old maid. 

It may have been her apparent crankiness that had led 
Hopkins to jump to the conclusion that she was of the sour 
and ancient kind. In the reports he had received there 
naturally had been no mention of her age, and ‘Jane 
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Crever, farmer,’’ did have a rather forbidding sound. But 
he had made a serious mistake. a 
Jane Crever was a young woman—a serious, quiet, 
thoughtful young woman. She had been left nothing 
but the farm, and she had undertaken to make that sup 
her. .. 
She employed two men and a woman, but she noe 
general supervision over the work in the fields and the 
house, and she had been fairly successful. Her life had 
given her some practical knowledge of farming. To 
knowledge she had added steadily since she anim 
control, being ever ready to listen to advice and not too 
quick to act upon it; she was grateful for suggestions, but 
she used her own judgment i in deciding upon their merits, 
and her judgment was usually good. &. 

She listened to Morford with flattering attention, ee a | 
little herself. Her manner was in no sense aggressivel 
obstinate, as he had expected it would be; on the contrary, | 
she seemed open to conviction without ‘being easily con 
vinced. There was something of anxious inquiry abou 
her when the subject was under discussion, as if she reali 
her own lack of business experience. 

“The offer that the company makes is really a very 
generous one,” he argued. ‘‘It is more than any one else _ 
would give you for the farm.” 

“So I am told,” she returned quietly. 

“You have made inquiries?” ‘ 


;, 
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-man to think that he could overcome 


“Certainly.”’ (This seemed to him a favorable indica- 
tion, for one does not investigate what one is determined 
not todo.) ‘‘Iam always making inquiries,” she went on, 
“and some of them do not seem to be easily answered.” 

“For instance?’’ he said interrogatively. 

“How can I invest the money offered for this farm so that 
I can live as comfortably as I do here? Remember, it is all 
that I have, and, aside from the management of the farm, 
which I have had to learn, I have no earning capacity 
myself.” 

Morford shifted to the other proposition instantly. She 
might not know much about business, but she certainly 
had a large stock of common-sense. The interest on the 
money, in any safe investment, would not go very far; 
therefore she was wise to keep it where her own experience 
counted for enough to make it give her a home. 

“Then keep the farm, but sell the right-of-way and the 
buildings,” he urged. ‘That will enable you to have a 
more comfortable home.” 

“T am afraid,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘that I have too 
much sentiment to want to stay here when the old home- 
stead is pulled down. Iam now trying to put aside a little 
something to rebuild it.” 

“TIsthere any proposition that will be acceptableto you?” 

“T don’t think of any,”’ she answered with a smile. 

“Té I should find ‘a safe and satisfactory investment 
for you, would you sell?”’ he asked in desperation. 

“J might,” she conceded. 

The best that could be said for this ending of the dis- 
cussion was that it left the matter open, and the fact that 
it remained open gave Morford excuse 
for frequent calls at the farm. This 
in turn promised him opportunities of 
value. A ready tongue and a quick 
wit had given him victory in many a 
similar controversy, so why not in 
this? As long as he could meet her 
upon friendly terms and discuss the 
question in a friendly spirit, there was 
every reason for the sophisticated 


the objections of the unsophisticated 
woman. Indeed, he flattered himself 
that he had already made progress, for 
she now conceded that she might be 
induced to sell. At the first interview 
she had merely said ‘‘No”’ to every- 
thing. 

However, Morford had been much 
disconcerted on the occasion of the 
first interview. Gentle, quiet, attract- 
ive, but steadfast in her purpose, her 
calm, inquiring gaze had completely 
upset his plans, even drawing from him 
an unusually straightforward state- 
ment of the reason for his visit. He 
had found himself blurting out argu- 
ments when he had intended merely 
to study the situation and perfect his 
plan; but he had also found himself 
leaving with a pleasant feeling of im- 
portance. Although he could not see 
that he had gained anything, there 
was something flatteringly deferential 
inher treatment of him. Then, at the 
second interview, she had admitted 
the possibility of changing her mind, 
and had left the way open to further 
negotiations. 

“She’s a fine-looking girl, too,’’ he 
mused. “Old enough to have some 
sense and young enough to be mighty 
interesting to a bachelor. About 
twenty-two, I should judge—tractable 
to the right man, but capable of doing 
some thinking for herself. I rather 
think I can make this job enjoyable 
while it lasts.” 

In another two days he had pro- 
gressed far enough to get her to con- 
sider the abandonment of the old 
buildings and the sale of a right-of- 
It was evident that his personality counted for 
something, too; there were indications that she looked 
upon him with favor and was gratified by his atten- 
tions. 

“Perhaps I’d better make love to her,’’ he thought. 

He did so, but he was discreet about it. A flirtatious 
girl would hardly have considered it. love-making, but 
Jane Crever would have resented the boldness that a flirt 
might expect: she was too serious and modest to be suc- 
cessfully assailed by sudden, passionate love; it had to be 
more a matter of the eyes and the voice and the delicate 
attentions of respectful adoration. This made the game 
a very pleasant one, and Morford found himself intensely 
interested in the campaign. 

“T believe,” he reflected, “that I wouldn’t be sorry to 
have to marry that right-of-way into the control of the 


company; but I fear I couldn’t do it quick enough. 
However,” he concluded sagely, ‘a woman will concede 
almost anything to a man she likes, and this one is begin- 
ning to think a good deal of me.’’ 

At the end of a week he sent a very optimistic report to 
Hopkins. Miss Crever was still considering, but she had 
evinced a strong disposition to do as Morford advised, As 
a matter of fact, the progress of the little love-affair had 
been much more rapid than one would have expected. 
Morford had spent most of his time with her, accompany- 
ing her on her trips over the farm, and he had found many 
different ways to give her evidence of his devotion. Occa- 
sionally they talked of the trolley, but he had deemed it 
policy to make her think that he was now more interested 
in her than in the road; and this had seemed to please her, 
although she had given him no direct encouragement. 

“T really don’t like to feel that I am standing in the way 
of progress,” she said on one occasion, when the trolley was 
mentioned. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘you have succeeded in tying the 
road up in a hard knot. Hopkins doesn’t like to go into 
court with the matter.” 

“T can readily understand that,” she returned with a 
thoughtful smile. ‘‘The people about here are very good 
friends of mine and very sympathetic. I’ve no doubt the 
court price would be high.” 

She certainly had a good business head, in spite of an 
air of hesitating doubt, but she was equally surprising in 
other ways. Something ingenuous and wholly unworldly 
usually followed the evidence of a severely practical mind. 
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“Think of the Money You’re Costing ”’ 


“T think,” said Morford, ‘‘that you could add ten or 
possibly fifteen per cent. to the price the company offers 
under either of its propositions with a practical certainty of 
having it accepted.” 

“But that would not be fair,” she argued; ‘“‘it would be 
like cheating to make the company pay more than the land 
is worth: a little something for the inconvenience to me, 
perhaps, but it isn’t right to make people give you money 
just because you can. No; if I decide to sell I shall be 
fair about it.” 

Was there ever anything more contradictory? And is 
not that very.inconsistency one of the charms of woman? 
Morford was not sure that he might not marry her anyhow. 
The main purpose of his campaign might be far from senti- 
mental, but there was no harm in letting sentiment follow 
business. That was a detail that could be settled later. 
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He had carefully avoided the question of investing the 
purchase money. He could suggest investments that 
would promise all that she deemed necessary, but her 
critical way of looking at business propositions and her 
calm, searching inquiries made him hesitate to mention 
any of these things. So he confined himself to general- 
ities about unexpected opportunities. Besides, it now 
seemed to him that his best chance was to follow up the 
suggestion that she made about ‘‘standing in the way of 
progress.”’ 

“T understand,” he said, ‘‘how the matter looks to you, 
but it is imposing a very serious hardship upon others.” 

“Oh, of course it would be more convenient for the road 
to go straight through,” she admitted, ‘but the people 
here are not in such a dreadful hurry. They’ye been using 
that west road for a good many years, and it won’t do them 
any harm to keep on using it.” 

“But a trolley is different,” he insisted. ‘That makes 
more travel between towns, and the people are in more of a 
hurry. Thenthere’stheinvestment. Think of the money 
you're costing!” 

“Am I costing money ?’”’ she asked. 

“Well, rather!” he answered withalaugh. ‘The stock 
was selling nicely until the report spread that there was 
trouble about the right-of-way. Then people quit buying, 
and those who had bought became nervous and wanted 
to sell. Several blocks have been offered below the sub- 
scription price. The local market for our stock—the 
market that we are most anxious to keep steady—is 
demoralized and getting worse.” 

“‘And I am to blame?” 

“Certainly.” 

“That seems very odd,” was her 
thoughtful comment. “I never 
thought that what I did could make 
much difference.”’ 

“Well, it does,’ he explained. ‘At 
the price the stock brings to-day, 
Hopkins and his crowd are a good 
many thousands of dollars poorer 
than they were a few weeks ago.” 

“And I’ve done that just by sitting 
still?” she inquired. 

“It’s your opposition that has 
done it.” 

“Would a right-of-way through my 
land restore the money to them?” 

“Tn about thirty minutes, consider- 
ing quoted values as money.” 

“It’s a great responsibility for a 
woman to have,” she said soberly. 
“T never looked at it that way. It 
almost takes my breath away to think 
that so much money depends upon 
me. I don’t like to feel that I am 
doing harm.” 

“You are very seriously affecting 
a large investment,’ he told her; 
“you are blocking a big enterprise, 
in which many people have a deep 
interest. Do you think it quite fair 
to make so many suffer for your per- 
sonal contentment ?”’ 

“Tt seems selfish,’’ she admitted. 
“T'll have to study that view of it.” 

He was so confident now that he 
sent a long report to Hopkins, at the 
end of which he asked jocosely: 
“Will the company defend me in a 
breach-of-promise suit if I decide not 
to marry? Or would a substantial 
wedding present be cheaper?” But, 
in spite of his flippaney, he was 
troubled and uncertain, and he felt 
that the moment for decision was 
approaching. The affair would cease 
to be a matter of business very soon. 

However, she was not ready with 
her answer the next day or the second. 
She was still considering. 

“Tt seems strange,’’ she remarked, 
“that there should be so much money 
in merely doing nothing.” 

“Doing nothing?”’ he repeated. 

“Why, yes. Yousay that I am opposing this big under- 
taking, and that my opposition has made some big losses. 
If I stop—just do nothing, as you might say—you get all 
this lost money back. I’m in the way, and all I’ve got to 
do is to get out of the way. Isn’t that right?” 

“Tt’s an odd way of putting it,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ but that’s 
about the situation.” 

“Nothing means much,” she said. ‘‘The ways of finance 
are incomprehensible.” 

During those two days his tact and devotion were nothing 
short of perfection: he was considerate, sympathetic, 
patient. On the third day she reached her decision. 

“T shall not sell at any price willingly,’’ she announced. 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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UP FROM THE GHETS 


We Had Given Notice to All the Old Tenants that Rents 
Were Raised Twenty Per Cent. 


corner from whom you bought your evening paper? 

He always had a joke and a grin for you—probably 
called you ‘‘Boss.” In a year or two he disappeared and 
another boy wasinhis place. That other boy paid between 
twenty-five and a hundred dollars, according to the value 
of the corner. You had become an asset. And that is 
true of at least a hundred places all over New York; they 
are grabbed by boys with or without stands; and if a new 
boy tries to sell within a hundred feet without paying —he 
gets driven away. It’s right that he should. The chap 
quick and shrewd enough to grab the best place ought to be 
allowed to keep it. 

When I was a newsboy fifteen years ago I never whined 
about being the ‘‘submerged tenth.”’ I sold papers in the 
poor places, and watched hard, and at last I got my tip 
from Pat, a big Irish bartender who was my friend because I 
always gave hima paper so he would let me sell in his saloon. 
His tip was this: One of our elevated railroad lines was 
then being built, the street stations had been marked off, 
and the station corners had of course been grabbed by 
boys who took out licenses for stands. 

But my friend Pat had learned of a new street station 
which was to beadded. We lost no time, and with his help 
I got the license. I was on my feet! 

Being only fourteen, I lost my head and jumped at an 
offer from an older boy. He was to pay me seventy-five 
dollars for the place three months later when the elevated 
began running. But the paper he signed was no good; he 
got my license and never paid me a cent. 

I decided then that I must have an education. 

I began going each evening to night-school and after nine 
o’clock I worked on at home. In the low, narrow kitchen 
of our Ghetto tenement, my good old Jewish father and I 
used to sit often till one or two in the morning, though both 
of us had to get up at six o’clock and go to work—he to 
the sweat-shop and I to Newspaper Row. 

When I looked up from a knotty problem in interest and 
discount, I would see across the table his huge, gray, shaggy 
head with the black cap, bowing up and down over the 
huge, battered Talmud, his big eyebrows twitching, his 
deep-set eyes shining and dreaming way off into Haschu- 
miam—the Hebrew Heaven. Sometimes I would catch 
him with his spectacles up on his forehead, watching me 
anxiously. One night he showed me a little note-book 
filled with figures and shaky writing in Yiddish; you read 
it from right to left and it took me some time to make it 
out. Then I felt a big lump come up in my throat. For 
the book was a strict account of the board I had paid him 
for the last two years—three hundred and twelve dollars. 
He had saved it all for me. To do this the good old man 
had been bringing extra work home every night from the 
sweat-shop, working till nine o’clock, and then hiding it and 
grabbing his Talmud when he heard me coming from night- 
school. This was why I had often caught him falling 
asleep over his bony elbows on the table. 

I gripped his trembling old hand and got up quickly and 
went out for a long walk. The next night I told him I 
couldn’t take a cent, but he argued me down. After that 
I worked in both day-school and night-school. (I had 
myself entered, against the rules, in both places at once — 
by a trick.) My reports soon showed higher and higher 


D: you ever have a little newsboy on a Broadway 


marks. At seven- 
teen I entered the 
City College, and 
there as I rose I 
could see clearer 
what I needed for 
my business career. 

I had felt, ever 
since that news- 
stand deal, that the 
real-estate business 
—grabbing the 
best places—was 
my game. [worked 
hard now on rent, 
interest, finance 
and population. I 
studied the New 
York laws on land- 
lord and tenant. I 
got hints from a 
friend who was 
working in a big 
Broadway real-estate office. I read all I could get on immi- 
gration; I found which nationalities were coming thickest, 
which could live cheapest and just how well they lived at 
home. I studied a history of New York and watched which 
way the city was spreading. I met all the real-estate men 
I could and got odd jobs sometimes in their offices. I even 
went to a social settlement and met the reformers who had 
already begun planning subways and small parks. I 
sometimes think the time put in on their plans and methods, 
idle as it then seemed, has helped me more than anything 
else, for to most real-estate men reformers are like a lot of 
crazy old guns—you can’t tell when they’ll go off. 

In our settlement debating club we discussed one night 
the question, ‘‘Is strict honesty possible in business?” In 
that debate were two under-clerks from Wall Street, four 
dry-goods salesmen, three buyers for stores, a newspaper 
reporter, two young lawyers, and an advertising agent. 
The vote was ten to three for the negative. These live 
beginners in business gave me some practical hints I have 
often remembered and chuckled over. They were so true. 

So I finished my education. 

I began at nineteen in a big Broadway office as under- 
clerk at six dollars a week. There were three other clerks 
each trying to get ahead of the other. You felt the strain 
begin at eight in the morning when you reached the office. 
Close attention, exactness, promptness were needed, of 
course, but I soon saw they weren’t enough. Two of the 
clerks had these qualities and had stuck in their places, 
one for five years, the other for eight. The third clerk was 
my rival, for he had that other quality —diligence in watch- 
ing chances. He was as eager to make a good strike as 
our employer himself. I soon copied him. I studied the 
firm’s maps of the East Side, and spent evenings and 
Sundays looking up all the districts I didn’t know. 

Hundreds of tenements were to be bought, and most 
could be sold at a big profit. The trouble was to buy. 
That year was dull on Wall Street and money 
was rushing into real estate. A dozen other 
firms were doing tenements and each watched 
like a cat. Each, through its maps and journals 
and agents, tried to keep its eyes on hundreds 
of miles of houses at once. 

A tremendous chance for a kid if he only hada 
quick eye! Such an eye is made only by hard 
work and training. I kept on watching maps 
and real-estate journals, listening to my em- 
ployers, to agents, reformers and politicians—I 
had a whole circle of friends who were worth 
dollars and cents to my struggle. I kept on 
watching neighborhoods. Often I kept walking 
on and on till after midnight.. I gave my boss 
some good tips; he began to take notice, and the 
other clerks got uneasy. Then at last, a year 
after I started, I made my first big hit. 

That month there were twenty-three tene- 
ments on our “‘Owner Dying”’ list. These 
owners had all refused to sell, but we had tips 
that their heirs would be willing. But how soon 
would they die? 

Down on Cherry Street lived an old Irish- 
woman who had been dying off and on for years. 
She had a little old frame house of two floors and 
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an attic. All around her, big six-story brick tenements 
were shooting up. Her property was jumping five hundred 
dollars a year. All the real-estate firms had been after her, 
but the old lady swore at them all; she said she had mar- 
ried her Pat in that house and in that house she would stay 
till the day of her ‘‘wake.”’ 

She had a son Tommy, aged twenty—who, we all knew, 
would sell the minute his mother died. But Tommy 
seldom showed up; he said he had a job in Newark, and 
when we did see him he said he would do no talking till 
he saw the will. 

Well, the old lady began to see our game; she grinned 
triumphantly from bed whenever we called—if she was 
better, and if she was worse she swore like a pirate. One 
day when I found her grinning I said: 

“Mrs. Hogan—you’re ’way off—I ain’t here after your 
death.” 

“You bet you ain’t,” she cried, shaking her big night- 
cap. ‘‘You’re here before it, an’ a long time before it, too!”’ 

“Shake on that!’’ I cried warmly. ‘‘You’re an old 
peach. I’ve given up your dying. I’m going to get the 
money another way.” 

“What?’’ She sat up with a jerk and then groaned with 
pain. She stared at me, her square old face wrinkled all the 
more with puzzling. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘my scheme needs you alive. Shake!” 

“T will!”’ she cried, reaching up and gripping my hand. 
“Whatever yer scheme is, it’s better than the old wan! 
Sure, it’s a pleasant change to find some wan who wants me 
to live! Ye’ll find Tommy’s cigars in the cupboard.” 

It was wonderful how the old lady braced up. She told 
stories of old days and dead Pat and son Tommy. 

““Wull, I hope ye’ll come often!’ she cried when I was 
leaving. ‘“‘Yez do me good! But say’’—her old face got 
curious again—‘‘ what about yer scheme for money? Ain’t 
yez tellin’ me?”’ 

“Can't,” I said; ‘‘not till next week—or maybe the 
next.’’ Then I went back to the boss and told him. 

My scheme was simple. I had looked up Tommy. At 
his Newark address I found that a month before he had gone 
off on a long drunk, got fired and disappeared. I spent two 
weeks of nights and traced him at last to a saloon on the 
edge of Chinatown. He was living with a gang of young 
thugs. 
going tothebad. The only thing that kept him half straight 
was his old mother—or rather her money. He washed up 
every Sunday morning, came home and stayed till Sunday 
night. 


He had acquired the opium habit, and was fast - 
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Now ‘‘the habit’’ comes on at a certain hour, as regular — 


as clockwork. The intervals between grow smaller as the 
habit fastens. Well, Tommy only wanted it once a day: at 
eight in the evening. There was a chance to save him yet. 
I knew how the old lady loved him. She had told me his 
whole long, monotonous story from the cradle up. And 
Sunday with Tommy was her whole week; that was really 
all that kept her alive. 

Now, my scheme was to save the boy, by showing her his 
condition, so that instead of letting him sell her house when 
she died, and go to the dogs with the money, she would put 
him away in a sanitarium and 
have an annuity of five hundred 
dollars to support him later. To 
do this she would have to sell us 
her house. 

The trouble was to prove to her 


would ask him and he would talk 
her around as he always did. So, 
although I hated to shock her 
suddenly, there was no other way. 
I hired an undertaker in China- 
town who knew every dive and so 


and I went into an innocent-look- 
ing Chinese laundry. The manin 
the laundry grinned and showed 
us into a small kitchen behind; 
then opened a trap-door and took 
us down a short ladder to the 
pitch-dark basement. Here he lit 
a candle and opened a door. We 
looked over his shoulder into a 
closet five by seven. A bed- 
platform completely filledit. The 


Grabbing the 
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that Tommy was a “‘dope fiend.” 
I was afraid to tell her for fear she — 


did a big business. One night he ~ 


eandle-light showed only the thick billowy smoke which 
smelled sickening sweet. The Chinaman reached through 
and pulled out Tommy. He was “doped” for sure. 


_ His eyes were open and glassy—what a girl would call 
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_ became what they call a “cockroach.” 


- commit herself to his plot by not recognizing 


_ saythat it was through Miss Desmond’s relatives 


— could not contradict him. He would invent a 
_ niece whose parents wished to place her with 


“creepy.”’ It made you wonder—with a cold chill—where 
Tommy himself was. 

We got him out quickly, by a back way, into the carriage 
we had waiting, and so to Cherry Street. I went upstairs 
first and told her the whole story, and, as I finished, the 
driver and the undertaker brought him up. The old lady 
took it quietly enough—sitting up stiff in bed and looking 
at him. But her old eyes were terrible—half out of the 
sockets—and her mouth was a straight line. She gave me 
her key, and told me to lock the door and throw the key 
over the transom. The next day and the next she kept 
Tommy there. He got worse and worse as each night 
passed with no opium. I was there half the time to help her. 
I went over and over my scheme with her, for her mind was 
so dulled that we made slow progress. I brought a doctor 
from the sanitarium I had picked, and he was willing to 
take Tommy and Granny, too. That settled it. The old 
lady sold us the house and lot, cried a good deal, and then 
went off with Tommy. I’ll never forget the look she gave 
me when she thanked me for saving his life. I hope I did. 
We gave her a fair price; tore down the old house; put up 
a big tenement; sold it a year later and cleared three thou- 
sand dollars. My salary was raised to twenty dollars a week. 
J had grabbed a place at last! 

On the strength of this I married Rachel. I was twenty 
and she was nineteen. We were very happy, of course, but 
we made up our minds to be happier still. We both wanted 
money, and we went to work hard at once to get it. 

Rachel’s dower was eight hundred dollars. With this I 
(You have to get 
used to hard names when a lot of slow people envy your 
success.) It was this way: 
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XII—THE RESCUE B Y 

HEN Vernon had read 

\ y Betty’s letter—and 

holding it up to the light 
he was able to read the scratched-out words almost as 
easily as the others—he decided that he might as well 
know where she worked, and one day, after he had called 
on Lady St. Craye, he found himself walking along the 
Rue de Vaugirard. Lady St. Craye was charming. And 
she had been quite right when she had said that he would 
find a special charm in the companionship of one 
in whose heart his past love-making seemed to 
have planted no thorns. Yet her charm, by its 
very nature—its finished elegance, its conscious 
authority—made him think with the more 
interest of the unformed, immature grace of the 
other woman—Betty, in whose heart he had not 
had the chance to plant either thorns or roses. 
How could he find out? Concierges are venal, 
but Vernon disliked base instruments. He 
would act boldly. It was always the best way. 
He would ask to see this Madame Gautier—if 
Betty were present he must take his chance. 
It would be interesting to see whether she would 


him. If she did that—yet he hoped she 
wouldn’t. If she did recognize him he would 


that he had heard of Madame Gautier. Betty 


Madame. Then he could ask as many questions 
as he liked, about hours and studios, and all the 
details of the life Betty led. It was a simple, 
straightforward design, and one that carried suc- 
cessinitspocket. Noonecould suspect anything. 

Yet at the very first step suspicion, or what 
looked like it, stared at him from the eyes of the 
concierge when he asked for Madame Gautier. 

“You will see her never,” the woman said 
dramatically; ‘‘she sees no one any more.” 

“Ts it that she isill?” 

“Tt is that she is dead—and the dead no not 
receive, Monsieur.”’ She laughed, and told the 
tale of death circumstantially, with grim relish. 

“And the young ladies—they have returned 
to their parents?” 
~ “Ah, it is in the young ladies that Monsieur 
interests himself? But yes. Madame’s brother, 
who is in the Commerce at Nantes, he restored 
instantly the young ladies to their friends. One 
was already with her aunt.” 

Vernon had money ready in his hand. 
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Betty Looked Nervously Round — 
The Scene was Agitatingly Unfamiliar 


From my old college studies of the immigrants I had long 
ago picked the Italians. They are easy to manage, they 
live cheaply and they can crowd up. The Italian banks 
and other records show what tremendous sums go back to 
Italy; the Italian saves more than any other immigrant. 

One afternoon when down near Mulberry Bend on 
business I saw two Italian women leaning over the side of 
their front steps jabbering hard to an old hag in the base- 
ment. I came closer and saw her sell them each a paper of 
cooked beans for a cent. I pricked up my ears, questioned 
the corner policeman and the storekeepers. I brushed up 
my memory on Italian living expenses in Italy, and then I 
got a health inspector to take me through some of their 
tenements. Here I saw that as many as eight or nine slept 
in a room. 

I had long talks with Rachel. For the past year my boss 
had owned a tenement on Mulberry Street, which he could 
not sell at a profit because it seemed impossible to get higher 
rents out of the Irish and German tenants. The year’s rents 
on his house added up to seven hundred dollars, which, 
when taxes and other items were sliced off, left him a bare 
seven and a half per cent. on his capital. I offered him seven 
hundred dollars in a lump, to rent the house one year. He 
accepted. 

Rachel and I had anxious talks that last week before our 
wedding. But we stuck to it, paid him the seven hundred 
dollars out of her dowry, and moved into the house the day 
we married —May first. We had chosen this wedding day 
on purpose; we had given notice to all the old tenants that 
rents were raised twenty per cent.; they had all left, and 
through an Italian banker padrone I brought ina crowd of 
Italians. 

At once the beauty of my scheme appeared. These 
Italians paid the higher rent I asked, but at the same time 
they took in boarders and so paid per head a lowerrent than 
the Irish had. They paid regularly, too; I arranged that 
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“What was her name, Madame—the young lady with the 
aunt?” 

“But I know not, Monsieur. She wasa new young lady, 
who had been with Madame at her villa—I have not seen 
her. At the time of the regrettable accident she was with 
her aunt, and doubtless remains there. Thank you.” 
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with the Italian banker (for a small consideration). Their 
jobs, wages, votes—all were in his hands, and through him I 
did wonders. Another big advantage: Rachel and I lived 
in the house, not only saving janitor’s wages, but watching 
our tenants night and day. Of course, I could be there only 
at night, but Rachel was there all day. Her beauty now 
seemed to grow every day, and she used it well. The Ital- 
ians worshiped her. She helped those immigrant women 
buy cheap, pretty clothes to retain their husband’s affec- 
tions; she weeded out all drunkards; she brightened the 
house with gay, warm colors on the walls; she even had the 
Italian flag painted on the wall of the upper hall. She 
learned Italian of an old woman in the attic rear room. 
She studied all their customs and soon saw that their relig- 
ion was the key to everything. So through the banker we 
got in with the priest. By little gifts to his religious work 
and by aid in religious processions and picnics, as well as by 
little personal attentions and presents, we made him our 
friend. 

What happy days those were! Just married, young, 
and ambitious—when I came home tired from a long, hard 
day in the office, I found Rachel fresh and clean as though 
she had not worked hard herself. Our three rooms were 
neat and prettily fixed up. And then after supper she 
would teach me Italian or tell me of some ignorant Italian 
woman who worshiped her. We used to laugh till the 
tears rolled. 

We ourselves had given up our old Jewish religion. We 
had to. With six hundred and thirteen commandments, 
including the most minute directions about food and cook- 
ing and clothes; with a dozen prayers required each day, 
besides going morning and evening to the synagogue; with 
some fifty feast and fast days and with a Saturday Sabbath 
—all this may have fitted the old European Ghetto, but not 
New York. 

(Concluded on Page 18) 


Amorist 


So Betty had never come to 
the Rue Vaugirard! The aunt 
must somehow have heard the 
news—perhaps she had called on 
the way to the train—and Betty now was Heaven alone 
knew where. 

Vernon for a day or two made a point of being near when 
the studios—Julien’s, Carlorossi’s, Delacluse’s—disgorged 
their students. But he did not see Betty, because she was 
not studying at any of these places, but at the Atelier 
Bianchi, of which he never thought. So he 
shrugged his shoulders, and again saw Lady 
St. Craye. 

“You know,” said this lady, ‘‘what makes it 
so delightful to talk to you is that I can say 
exactly what I like. You won’t expect me to 
be clever, or shy, or any of those tiresome things. 
We can be perfectly frank with each other. 
And that’s such a relief, isn’t it?” 

“T wonder whether it would be—supposing it 
could be?” said he. 

They were driving in the Bois, among the 
autumn-tinted trees where the pale mist wreaths 
wandered like ghosts in the late afternoon. 

“Of course it could be; it is,’’ she said, open- 
ing her eyes at him under the brim of her marvel 
of a hat; “‘at least it is for simple folk like me. 
Why don’t you wear a window in your breast 
as I do?” 

She laid her perfectly gloved hand on her 
sables. 

“Ts there really a window? 
your heart?” 

“One can—not the rest. Just the one from 
whom one feareth nothing, expecteth nothing, 
hopeth nothing. That’s out of the Bible, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s near enough,” said he. ‘‘Of course, to 
you it’s a new sensation to have the window in 
your breast. Whereas I, from innocent child- 
hood to earnest manhood, have ever been open 
as the day.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“you were always transpar- 
ent enough. But one is so blind when one is in 
love.” 

Her calm references to the past always piqued 
him.’ 

“JT don’t think Love is so blind as he’s 
painted,” he said; ‘‘always as soon as I begin 
to be in love with people I begin to see their 
faults.” 

“You may be transparent, but you haven’t 
a good mirror,” she laughed; ‘‘you don’t see 
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It isn’t when you begin to love 
It’s really when 


yourself as you are. 
people that you see their faults, is it? 
they begin to love you.” 

“But I never begin to love people till they begin to love 
me. I’m too modest.” 

‘‘And I never love people after they’ ve done loving me. 
I’m too i 

““Too what?” 

“Too something —forgetful, is it? I mean it takes two 
to make a quarrel, and it certainly takes two to make a 
love-affair.”’ 

“And what about all the broken hearts?” 

‘What broken hearts?” 

“The ones you find in the poets and the story- 
books.”’ 

““That’s just where you do find them. Nowhere else. 
Now, honestly, has your heart ever been broken?” 

“Not yet: so be careful how you play with it. . You 
don’t often find such a perfect specimen—absolutely not a 
crack or a chip.” 

“The pitcher shouldn’t crow too loud—can pitchers 
crow? They have ears, of course, but only the little pitch- 
ers. The ones that go to the well should go in modest 
silence.” 

“Dear Lady,” he said almost impatiently, ‘“‘what is there 
about me that drives my friends to stick up danger-boards 
all along my path? ‘This way to Destruction!’ you all 
label them. I am always being solemnly warned that I 
shall get my heart broken one of these days if I don’t look 
out.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me dear Lady,” she said; ‘‘it’s 
not the mode any more.”’ 

“What may I call you?” he had to ask, turning to look 
in her eyes. 

“You needn’t call me anything. I hate being called 
names. That’s a pretty girl—not the dark one, the one 
with the fur hat.” 

He turned to look. 

Two girls were walking briskly under the falling leaves. 
And the one with the fur hat was Betty. Butit was atthe 
other that he gazed even as he returned Betty’s prim little 
bow. He even turned a little as the carriage passed to 
look more intently at the tall figure in shabby black whose 
arm Betty held. 

“Well?” said Lady St. Craye, breaking the silence that 
followed. 

“Well?” said he, rousing himself, but too late. 
were saying I might call you g? 

“Tt’s not what I was saying —it’s what you were looking. 
Who is the girl, and why don’t you approve of her com- 
panion?” 

“Who says I don’t wear a window in my breast?’ he 
laughed. ‘The girl’s a little country girl I knew in Eng- 
land—I didn’t know she was in Paris. And I thought I 
knew the woman, too, but that’s impossible: it’s only a 
likeness.”’ 

“One nice thing about me is that I never ask incon- 
venient questions—or hardly ever. That one slipped out 
and I withdraw it. I don’t want to know anything about 
anything and I’m sorry I spoke. I see, of course, that she 
is a little country girl you knew in England, and that you 
are not at all interested in her. How fast the leaves fall 
now, don’t they?” 

“No question of yours could be im—could be anything 
but flattering. But since you are interested 

“Not at all,” she said politely. 

“Oh, but do be interested,” he urged, intent on checking 
her inconvenient interest, ‘‘because, really, it is rather 
interesting when you come to think of it. I was painting 
my big picture—I wish you’d come and see it, by the way. 
Will you, some day, and have tea in my studio?”’ 

“T should love it. When shall I come?” 

‘“Whenever you will.” 

He wished she would ask another question about Betty, 
but she wouldn’t. He had to go on, a little awkwardly. 

“Well, I only knew them for a week—her and her aunt 
and her father—and she’s a nice, quiet little thing. The 
father’s a parson—all of them are all that is respectable.” 

She listened, but she did not speak. 

“And I was rather surprised to see her here. And for 
the moment I thought the woman with her was ‘ 

“T see,’”’ said Lady St. Craye. ‘‘ Well, no doubt you'll 
be seeing your littlefriend. You might ask her to tea when 
I come to see your picture.” 

“T wish I could.”” Vernon’s manner was never so frank 
as when he was most on his guard. ‘‘She’d love to know 
you. I wish I could ask them to tea, but I don’t know 
them well enough. And their address I don’t know at all. 
It’s a pity; she’s a nice little thing.” 

It was beautifully done. Lady St. Craye inwardly ap- 
plauded Vernon’s acting, and none the less that her own 
part had grown strangely difficult. She was suddenly 
conscious of a longing to be alone—to let her face go. She 
gave herself a moment’s pause, caught at her fine courage 
and said: 

“Yes, it isa pity. However, I dare say it’s safer for her 
that you can’t ask her to tea. She is a nice little thing, and 
she might fall in love with you, and then, your modesty 
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“Yes,” Said He, 
“*Tt’s Certainly Mysterious ”’ 
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appeased, you might follow suit! Isn’t it annoying when 
one can’t pick up the thread of a conversation? All the 
time you’ve been talking I’ve been wondering what we 
were talking about before I pointed out the fur hat to you. 
And I nearly remember, and I can’t quite. That is always 
so worrying, isn’t it?” 

Her acting was as good as his. 
the moment less clear than hers. 

He gave a breath of relief. It would never have done 
to have Lady St. Craye spying on him and Betty; and,now 
he knew that she was in Paris, he knew, too, that it would 
be ‘‘him and Betty.” 3 

“We were talking,” he said carefully, ‘about calling 
names,”’ 

“Oh, thank you! When one can’t remember those silly 
little things it’s like wanting to sneeze and not being able 
to, isn’t it? But we must turn back, or I shall be late for 
dinner, and I daren’t think of the names my hostess will 
call me then. She has a vocabulary, you know.”’ She 
named a name, and Vernon thought it was he who kept the 
talk busy among acquaintances till the moment for parting. 
Lady St. Craye knew that it was she. 

The moment Betty had bowed to Mr. Vernon she turned 
her head in answer to the pressure on her arm. 

““Who’s that?”’ her friend asked. 

Betty named him, and in a voice genuinely unconcerned. 

“How long have you known him?” 

“T knew him for a week last spring: he gave me a 
few lessons. He is a great favorite of my aunt’s, but 
we don’t know him much. And I thought he was in 
Vienna.” . 

‘‘Does he know where you are?”’ 

oe No. ” 

“Then mind he doesn’t.” 

ee Why? ” 

“Because when girls are living alone they can’t be too 
careful. Remember you're the person that’s responsible 
for Betty Desmond now. You haven’t your aunt and your 
father to take care of you.” 

“T’ve got you,” said Betty affectionately. 

*“Yes, you’ve got me,”’ said her friend. 

Life in the new rooms was going very easily and pleas- 
antly. Betty had covered some cushions with the soft 
green silk of an old evening dress Aunt Julia had given her; 
she had bought chrysanthemums in pots; and now all her 
little belongings lay about, and here, in this foreign setting, 
did really stamp the room with a pretty, delicate, con- 
ventional individuality. 

The experiments in cooking were amusing; so were the 
marketings in odd little shops that sold what one wanted, 
and a great many things that one had never heard of. The 
round of concerts and theatres and tram-rides had not 
begun yet. In the evenings Betty drew, while Paula read 
aloud—from the library of stray Tauchnitz books Betty 
had gleaned from foreign bookstalls. It was a very busy, 
pleasant home-life. And the studio life did not lack 
interest. ; 

Betty suffered a martyrdom of nervousness when first — 
a little late—she entered the atelier. It is a large, light 
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room; a semi-circular alcove at one end, hung with pleas- 
ant-colored drapery, holds a grand piano. All along one 
side are big windows that give on an old garden—once a 
convent garden where nuns used to walk, telling their — 
beads. The walls are covered with sketches, posters, 
studies. Betty looked nervously round—the scene was 
agitatingly unfamiliar. The strange faces, the girls in © 
many-hued painting pinafores, the little forest of easels, 
and on the square wooden platform the model—smooth, 
brown, with limbs set —moveless as a figure of wax. 

Betty got to work as soon as she knew how one began 
to get to work. It was her first attempt at a drawing from 
the life, saving certain not unsuccessful caricatures of her 
fellow-pupils, her professor and her chaperon. So far she 
had only been set to do landscape and laborious drawings 
of castsfrom the antique. The work was much harder than 
she had expected. And the heat was overpowering. She © 
wondered how these other girls could stand it. Their 
amused, half-patronizing, half-disdainful glances made her 
furious. : 

She rubbed out most of the lines she had put in and 
gasped for breath. 

The room, the students, all swam before her eyes. She 
got to the door somehow, opened and shut it, and found 
herself sitting on the top stair with closed eyelids and heart 
beating heavily. 

Some one held water to her lips. She was being fanned 
with a handkerchief. 

“T’m all right,”’ she said. 

“Yes, it’s hotter than usual to-day,” 
kerchief-holder, fanning vigorously. 

Betty laughed and opened her eyes. 

“How jolly of you to come out after me,’”’ said Betty. 

“Oh, I was just the same at first. All right now? I 
ought to get back. You just sit here till you feel fit again. 
So long!”’ 

So Betty sat there on the bare, wide, brown stair, staring 
at the window, till things had steadied themselves, and then 
she went back to her work. 

Her easel was there, and her half-rubbed out drawing — 
no, that was not herdrawing. It wasa head, vaguely but 
very competently sketched, a likeness—no, a caricature — 
of Betty herself. 

She looked round—one quick but quite sufficient look. 
The girl next her, and the one to that girl’s right, were ex- 
changing glances, and the exchange ceased just too late. 
Betty saw. 

From then till the rest Betty did not look at the model. 
She looked, but furtively, at those two girls. When, at the 
rest-time, the model stretched and yawned, most of the 
students took their ‘‘easy’’ on the stairs: among these the 
two. 

Betty, who never lacked courage, took charcoal in hand 
and advanced quite boldly to the easel next to her own. 

How she envied the quality of the drawing she sawthere! 
But envy does not teach mercy. The little sketch that 
Betty left on the corner of the drawing was quite as faithful, 
and far more cruel, than the one on her own paper. Then 
she went on to the next easel. The few students who were 
chatting with the model looked curiously at her and giggled 
among themselves. 

When the rest was over the students trooped back, and 
the two girls—Betty’s enemies, as she bitterly felt —re- 
turned to their easels. They looked at their drawings; 
they looked at each other, and they looked at Betty. 
And when they looked at her they smiled. 

“Well done!”’ the girl next her said softly. 
tenderfoot you hit back fairly straight. 
do!”’ 

“You’re very kind,” said Betty haughtily. ; 

“Don’t you get your quills up,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I hit 
first, but you hit hardest. I don’t know you—but I want 
On 

She smiled so queer yet friendly a smile that Betty’s 
haughtiness had to dissolve in an answering smile. 

“My name’s Betty Desmond,” she said. ‘‘I wonder 
why you wanted to hit a man when he was down.” 

“My!”’ said the girl. ‘‘How was I to surmise about you 
being down? You looked dandy enough—fit to lick all — 
creation.” 

**T’ve never been in a studio before,’’ said Betty, fixing 
fresh paper. 

“My!” said the girl. ‘‘Turn the faucet off now. The 
model don’t like us to whisper. Can’t stand the draft.” — 

So Betty was silent, working busily. But next day she 
was greeted with friendly nods, and she had some one to 
speak to in the rest-intervals. 

On the third day she was asked to a studio party by the 
girl who had fanned her on the stairs. ‘‘And bring your 
friend with you,” she said. 

But Betty’s friend had a headache that day. Betty 
went alone and came home full of the party. 

“‘She’s got such a jolly studio,” she said; ‘‘ever so high 
up—and busts and casts and things. Every one was so 
nice to me—you can’t think; it was just like what one 
hears of Girton Cocoa parties. We had tea—such weak 
tea, Paula, it could hardly crawl out of the teapot!” 

“Were there any young men?’’ asked Paula. <a 
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“Two or three very, very young ones—they came late. 
But they might as well have been girls; there wasn’t any 
flirting or nonsense of that sort, Paula. Don’t you think 
we might give a party—not now, but presently, when we 
know some more people? Do you think they’d like it? Or 
would they think it a bore?”’ 
“They'd love it, I should think.” 
the room which, already, she loved. 
all talk about?” 
“Work,” said Betty, ‘‘workand work and work and work 
and work: every one talked about their work, and every one 
else listened and watched for the chance to begin to talk 
about theirs. This is real life, my dear. Jam so glad I’m 
beginning to know people. Miss Voscoe is very queer, but 
she’s a dear. She’s the one who caricatured me the first 
day. Oh, we shall do now, sha’n’t we?”’ 
“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘you’ll do now.” 
“T said ‘we,’’’ Betty corrected softly. 
“T meant we, of course,”’ said Miss Conway. 


Paula looked round 
“And what did you 


XII— CONTRASTS 
a iON ’S idea of a studio was a place to work in, a 
place where there should be room for all the tools of 

one’s trade, and besides, a great 
space to walk up and down in 
| during those moods that seize on 
| all artists when their work will 
| not come as they want it. 
| But when he gave tea-parties 
' he had a store of draperies to pull 
out from his carved cupboard: 
deeply colored things embroid- 
__ ered in rich silk and heavy gold 

__—Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, 
Russian. 

{ He came in to-day with an 

armful of fair chrysanthemums, 

deftly set them in tall brazen 
_ jars, pulled out his draperies and 

arranged them swiftly. A tea- 
cloth worked by Russian peas- 
ants lay under the teacups—two 
only —of yellow Chinese eggshell 
ware. His teapot and cream-jug 
__ were Queen Anne silver, heir- 
looms at which he mocked. But 
4 he saw to it that they were kept 

bright. 
: He lighted the spirit lamp. 
____ “She was always confoundedly 
punctual,” he said. 

But to-day Lady St. Craye was 
not punctual. She arrived half 
an hour late, and the delay had 
given her host time to think 

about her. 

He heard her voice inthe court- 
‘ yard at last—but the only win- 
cow that looked that way was set 
____ high in the wall of the little cor- 
__vidor, and he could not see who 

it was to whom she was talking. 
__ ind he wondered, because the 
inflection of her voice was Inglish 
—not the exquisite imitation of 
_ the French inflection which he 
__ had so often admired in her. 

He opened the door and went 
to the stair-head. The voices 
were coming up the steps. 

“A ealler,’’ said Vernon, and 
added a word ortwo. However 
little you may be in love with a 
woman, two is better company 
__ than three. 

___-The voices came up. He saw 
_ the golden brown shimmer of 
Lady St. Craye’s hat, and knew that it matched her hair 
and that there would be violets somewhere under the brim 
of it—violets that would make her eyes look violet, too. 
She was coming up—a man just behind her. She came 
round the last turn, and the man was Temple. 
“What an Alpine ascent!”’ she exclaimed, reaching up 
_ her hand so that Vernon drew her up the last three steps. 
“We have been hunting you together, on both the other 


Staircases. Now that the chase is ended, won’t you pre- 
sent your friend? And I’ll bow to him as soon as I’m on 
firm ground!” 


Vernon made the presentation and held the door open 
for Lady St. Craye to pass. As she did so Temple, behind 
her, raised eyebrows which said: 

“Am JT inconvenient? Shall I borrow a book or some- 
thing and go?”’ 

Vernon shook his head. It was annoying, but inevitable. 
He could only hope that Lady St. Craye also was disap- 
pointed. 

“How punctual you are,’’ he said. 
you?—Thadn’t finished laying thetable.”’ 


“Sit here, won’t 
He deliberately 


brought out four more cups. ‘‘ What unnatural penetra- 
tion you have, Temple! How did you find out that this is 
the day when I sit ‘at home’ and wait for people to come 
and buy my pictures?”’ 

“‘And no one’s come?” Lady St. Craye had sunk into 
the chair and was pulling off her gloves. ‘‘That’s very 
disappointing. I thought I should meet dozens of clever 
and interesting people, and I only meet two.” 

Her brilliant smile made the words seem neither banal 
nor impertinent. 

Vernon was pleased to note that he was not the only one 
who was disappointed. 

“You are too kind,” he said gravely. 

Temple was looking round the room. 

“Jolly place you’ve got here,”’ he said, ‘‘but it’s hard to 
find. I should have gone off in despair if I hadn’t met 
Lady St. Craye.”’ 

‘““We kept each other’s courage up, didn’t we, Mr. 
Temple? It was like arctic explorers. I was beginning to 
think we should have to make a camp and cook my muff 
for tea.”’ 

She held out the sable and Vernon laid it on the couch 
when he had held it to his face for a moment. 


“T Wish You Wouldn’t Call Me Dear Lady,” She Said 


“T love the touch of fur,’’ he said; ‘‘and your fur is 
scented with the scent of summer gardens, ‘open jasmine- 
muffled lattices’,’’ he quoted softly. 

Temple had wandered to the window. 

‘What ripping roofs!”’ he said. ‘‘Can one get out on 
them?”’ 

“Now what,’ demanded Vernon, ‘‘is the hidden main- 
spring that impels every man who comes into these rooms 
to ask, instantly, whether one can get out on to the roof? 
It’s only Englishmen, by the way; Americans never ask it, 
nor Frenchmen.” 

“‘Tt’s the exploring spirit, I suppose,’’ said Temple idly; 
“the spirit that has made England the Empire which— 
et cetera.” 

“On which the sun never sets. Yes—but I think the 
sunset would be one of the attractions of your roof, Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Sunset is never attractive to me,”’ said he, ‘‘not autumn. 
Give me sunrise, a spring.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘you only like begin- 
nings. Isn’t your kettle boiling over, Mr. Vernon?” 
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Lady St. Craye’s eyes, while they delicately condoled 
with Vernon on the spoiling of his téte-a-téte with her, were 
also made to indicate a certain interest in the spoiler. 
Temple was more than six feet high, well built. He had 
regular features and clear gray eyes, with very long dark 
lashes. His mouth was firm and its lines were good. But 
for his close-cropped hair and for a bearing at once frank, 
assured and modest, he would have been much hand- 
somer than a man has any need to be. But his expression 
saved him. No one ever called him a barber’s block. 

To Temple, Lady St. Craye appeared the most charming 
woman he had ever seen. It was an effect which she had 
the habit of producing. He had said of her in his haste 
that she was all clothes and no woman. Now he saw that 
on the contrary the clothes were quite intimately part of the 
woman, and took such value as they had from her. The 
chair in which she sat wore a Chinese blue drapery. The 
yellow teacups gave the highest note in the picture. 

“Tf I were Whistler I should ask you to let me paint 
your portrait like that—yes, with my despicable yellow 
teacup in your honorable hand,” said Vernon. 

“Tf you were Mr. Whistler—or anything in the least like 
Mr. Whistler—I shouldn’t be drinking tea out of your hon- 
orable teacup,’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you really think, Mr. Temple, 
that one ought not to say one 
doesn’t like people just because 
they’re dead?”’ 

He had been thinking some- 
thing a little like it. ‘‘Well,” he 
said rather awkwardly, ‘‘you see, 
dead people can’t hit back.” 

““No more can live ones when 
you don’t hit them, but only stick 
pins in their effigies. I’d rather 
speak ill of the dead than the 
living.” 

“Yet it doesn’t seem fair, some- 
how,” Temple insisted. 

“But why? No one can go and 
tell the poor things what people 
are saying of them. You don’t 
go and unfold a shroud just to 
whisper in a corpse’s ear: ‘It was 
horrid of her to say it, but I 
thought you ought to know, dear.’ 
And if you did they wouldn’t lie 
awake at night worrying over it 
as the poor live people do. No 
more tea, thank you.”’ 

“Do you really think any one 
worries about what any one 
says?” 

“Don’t you, Mr. Temple?” 

He reflected. 

“He never has anything to 
worry about,’”’ Vernon put in; 
“no one ever says anything un- 
kind about him. The cruelest 
thing any one ever said of him 
was that he would make as ex- 
cellent a husband as Albert the 
Good.” 

“The white flower of a blame- 
less life? My felicitations.” 
Lady St. Craye smiled them. 

Temple flushed. 

“Now, isn’t it odd,’’ Vernon 
asked, ‘‘that, however much one 
plumes one’s self on one’s blame- 
lessness, one hates to hear it at- 
tributed to one by others? One 
is good by stealth and blushes to 
find it fame.” 

“‘TIsn’t the inward truth the 
really important thing?’ said 
Temple rather heavily. 

Lady St. Craye looked at him in such a way as to make 
him understand that she understood. Vernon looked at 
them both, and turned to the window. 

“Yes,” she said very softly, ‘‘but one doesn’t talk about 
that, any more than one does of one’s prayers or one’s 
love-affairs.” 

The plural vexed Temple, and he told himself how un- 
reasonable the vexation was. 

Lady St. Craye turned her charming head to look at him, 
to look at Vernon. One had loved her. The other might. 
There is in the world no better company than this. 

Temple, always deeply interested in women’s clothes, 
was noting the long, firm folds of her skirt. Vernon had 
turned from the window to approve the loving closeness of 
those violets against her hair. Lady St. Craye in her 
graceful attitude of conscious unconsciousness was the 
focus of their eyes. 

“Here comes a millionaire to buy your pictures,” she 
said suddenly. ‘‘No—a millionairess, by the sound of her 
high-heeled shoes,”’ 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ The door of opportunity has no place for knockers. 


@ In all good things begin at the bottom. In evils strike 


at the top. 


@ If Socialism could bunch its hits it might figure larger 
in the score. 


A merger is a larger body of water connecting two large 
bodies of water. 


@ The pessimist is a paradox. He always expects to be 


disappointed, so he isn’t. 


@ Seeing New York can be done for a dollar. Feeing New 
York would wreck an insurance president. 


@ Scientists say arms are growing longer. Every reason 
is given but the right one—the street-car strap. 


@A man ashamed of his humble birth is never alone, be- 
cause all good people are ashamed of him for being ashamed. 


@ An American is fond of referring to the plain people, but 
he never claims to belong to them unless he is running for 
office. 


@ With eighty thousand phantom voters struck from the 
lists it can no longer be said that the decent people of Phila- 
delphia have not the ghost of a show at the polls. 


The Dead “A. B.”’ 


OLLEGES would do well to find some honest substitute 
for the archaic bachelor degree. Let them give every 
student who has completed any definite course of study a 
certificate to that effect, stating clearly the nature and the 
amount of the work performed and the grade attained. 
This would be of some actual value to the young man in 
search of a job, provided his studies had anything to do with 
the job he applied for. Americans are fond of titles, but 
they are shrewd enough to give little weight to the capital 
letters that follow a name. And parents would not be 
deluded into maintaining an idle young hopeful at college 
when he had ceased to get any good from the place in order 
that he might ‘‘take his degree.’ 


Personal Charity 


ay ee a foreigner rents a house in Italy he may find 
that he has inherited from his predecessor a lot of 
dependents, who go with the property. These are the 
family poor, and their rights, though extra-legal, he will 
respect if he is merciful and continue their daily pittance of 
food and copper coin, which through centuries of custom 
they have come to associate with the home of abundance. 
In return these ragged retainers perform petty services, lie 
in the sun beneath the windows, and rise up, when their 
lord goes forth, to call him blessed. 

We think we do these things better here. 
police station and organized relief, Besides, beggary is 
a disgrace. So we discharge our sense of social obligations 
by a check to the Bureau of Associated Charities, or to 
our favorite hospital. Thanks to our improved system of 


We have the 
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charity, many a generous giver in America never in his 
life comes face to face with human misery—and never 
extends the personal hand of help to a fellow-man. We 
hire our good deeds done for us. It is an economical 
method. But it might be well, now and then, to know per- 
sonally a few beggars, even if they were not deserving. It 
softens the hard polish of success to learn, personally, some- 
thing about failure. 


The Unbridled House 


HANKS are due to Senator Patterson, of Colorado, for 

squarely raising the question whether a Senatoris bound 
to yield to the mandate of his party, and answering it deci- 
sively in the negative. This removes the last complication, 
we believe, and fairly establishes the fact that a United 
States Senator is the only completely free and uncontrolled 
agency in Nature. The Constitution itself disposes of the 
argument, often foolishly raised, that a Senator should be 
responsive to the will of the people. A Senator does not 
represent people; but a State. He is not, however, a mere 
“‘ambassador”’ of the State, as sometimes vulgarly said. 
An ambassador is the agent of the crown, or president, and, 
therefore, clearly subject to the direction of the principal 
who appointed him. Buta Senator is elected by the legisla- 
ture, which is equal to the whole sovereign power of the 
State, and which in electing him passes on to him and incar- 
nates in him that sovereign power. Having elected him, 
the legislature has exhausted its power in that regard; the 
combination is lost, so to speak, and nobody can operate it 
again until his term expires. Senators have at times voted 
according to the explicit instructions of their legislatures. 
At other times they have refused so to vote. It appears to 
be settled in the best constitutional minds in the upper 
house that when Senators have obeyed legislative instruc- 
tion it was merely an act of good nature on their part, such 
instruction having no binding force. The Senator repre- 
sents, not the people of the State, or the legislature, but 
just the State, and until the State tears itself out of the map 
and posts to Washington there is nothing he need obey. In 
Mr. Patterson’s case a caucus of Democratic Senatorssought 
to instruct him how to vote—upon a question which is of no 
importance whatever anyway, asit happens. This intoler- 
able infringement of Senatorial prerogative he warmly and 
successfully resented with the moral support of a majority 
of his colleagues. 


The Public Pays the Difference 


NG YORK and Chicago are looking at different ends 
of the same proposition. New York hasa fairly up-to- 
date and efficient traction system, which is to be gathered 
up in a $225,000,000 corporation. The invested capital 
represents a very small island in a very large ocean of water. 
The public, of course, will have to pay interest on the differ- 
ence between what the lines are actually worth and what 
Mr. Belmont and his associates think they ought to earn. 

Chicago has the most miserable and archaic system of 
transporting in the world. It will have the privilege in a 
few weeks of saying whether the city shall take over this 
old junk and renovate it, issuing for the purpose $75,000,- 
000 of “‘certificates.” If the people of Chicago vote to try 
the experiment, first the courts will have to determine 
whether the ‘‘certificates” are worth anything; and then 
the city will have a chance to see how much it can get for the 
‘certificates’ in the way of municipal construction and 
operation. Competent judges believe that the $75,000,000 
is a mere starter: when the city begins to build it will cost 
fifty per cent. more than it would a private corporation to 
install a satisfactory system. 

In either case the public will pay the difference between 
the actual and the fictitious cost. 


Progress in Flats 


(Cae with an air of conscious though modest pride, 
announces a new flat building with a garage in every 
flat and an elevator capable of hoisting the largest touring 
car to its berth, so the owner can visit it between meals and 
talk to it in his sleep. 

This is an important step in advance. Flats are a neces- 
sity for the city poor. City rich or well-to-do, being without 
that necessity which is the mother of invention, live in flats 
simply because they are unable to think of anything better 
—except some who insist on having their living things like 
the poor, only larger and gaudier, so the difference may 
be readily measured at a glance. A flat in its nature and 
ineradicable essence is an abominable place for human 
beings to livein. If the well-to-do flatter awoke to a realiza- 
tion that he might as well live back of the stock yards be- 
cause a great many people have to live there, as to live ina 
flat because others do, he would abandon his apartment, 
and there would be a slump in rents. Hence the expendi- 
ture of endless ingenuity to keep him so amused over various 
features of his abode that he will forget its general discom- 
fort, or to put in so many things that are obviously beyond 
the reach of the poor that he will felicitate himself on living 
in a superior state. Perhaps you could get him actually to 
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live back of the yards if you would give him his stench in a 
gold-plated can. ; 
To date, however, the ‘‘modern improvements” have 

been of a timid and trifling character— merely refrigerating 
plants, more expensive than ice and not so good; electrie . 
devices for opening the door, usually out of order, and the 
like. The garage is a bolder, more promising conception. 4 
It meets the situation frankly, recognizing that as an ex- 
pensive flat is a freak anyway, the freakier the better. We 
hope to see flats not only with radium door-knobs, but with 
a collapsible stable and dog kennels, at least two holes and 

a bunker for golf, and so many other inventions that the 
tenant will be willing to sleep on the sideboard for the sake 

of giving his improvements house-room. 


The Municipal Back Yard 


UR cities present an untidy, back-yard face to the 
approaching traveler. The harbor front of New York — 
or San Francisco or New Orleans looks like the river side of 
a frontier town in comparison with the solid, stone quays of 
any European port. The railroads sprawl up and down the 
face of an American city as if they owned the place, andthe . 
citizens who chose to live there could roost where they might. 
American municipalities have been making of late costly 
outlays for new parks and pleasure-grounds. They should 
turn their attention to improvements in the commercial 
districts. If corporations could be compelled to pay a 
tithe of their taxes, the money might be used to tidy up a 
harbor or river front, and for other permanent betterments 
of streets and squares. Cities are more than factories or 
railroad yards—and the day is surely coming when Amer- 
ican people will not be content to work and live in the ugly, 
makeshift surroundings that we endure to-day. 


The‘‘Respectable Saloon-Heeper” 


(eee is the most crime-ridden community in the 
United States. The people are clamoring for more 
police to clear the streets of thugs and make them fairlysafe 

for women andunarmed men. Theeasiestandmostcertain 
way to get the money for this additional policing isto raise 
the saloon tax from $500 to $1000. The proposed increase 

is met with a vigorous protest in behalf of the ‘‘respectable 
small saloon-keeper.”” The poor but honest saloon-keeper 

in a large city is a convenient fiction, like the small stock- 
holder, and the famous widow and orphan of the trust. 
Seventy-two per cent. of all liquor licenses in Chicago are 
paid by the brewers. These gentlemen will have to putup 
a large part of the new tax, or close some of theirsaloons— 
which might reduce the work of the police force. 

There are respectable men in all callings. Even prize- 
fighters may share in the domestic virtues. But the respect- 
able saloon-keeper is engaged in a dangerous occupation, 
and one that society has the right to tax to the limit. It has 
never succeeded in taxing it out of existence. With one 
saloon to every two hundred and fifty inhabitants, Chicago 
is not likely to suffer from thirst, even should half the 
saloons be closed. Anditis probable that thesmallsaloon- _ 
keeper—that is, the brewer—will be all the more careful _ 
about his respectability when he pays a thousand dollars 
for his license. 


Can You Blame Mr. Garfield? . 


[ee Government needs a capable managing editor. A . 
great volume of evidence to that effect, including allof 
the President’s messages to the present Congress, might be 
brought into court; but the single instance of Mr. Garfield 
and the beef trust will suffice. Any good managing editor 
would have saved the commissioner of corporations from 
all his troubles. It should go without saying that Mr. 
Garfield is a perfectly upright, well-meaning and rather 
innocent young man. He was directed by Congress to 
inquire whether there was a beef trust. So he went out 
to Chicago and asked the packers—evidently arguing that 
if there was a beef trust they would be the first persons to 
know it. They assured him there was not; and he so 
reported—whereupon a whole population rose and called 
him names. 

But that is only half, for now the packers are arising and 
calling him names, too. It appears, from their allegations, 
that, in order to induce them to tell him they are not a trust, 
he promised not to divulge that they are a trust; and, 
although they are not a trust and there is no evidence any- 
where of their being a trust, and the commissioner duly 
reported that they are not a trust, yet he someway dis- — 
honorably let out the secret that they are a trust. One 
could not well imagine a commissioner in a more unhappy 
situation. : 

A tincture of the worldly and cynical, wisdom that is 
acquired in journalism would have sent Mr. Garfield, in 
the first place, not to the packers, but to their bitterest 
enemies. Then, in a very short time, he would have had 
all the packers sitting on his doorstep, begging to be per- — 
mitted to come in and tell their side of the story on his own 
terms. Many things cannot be done successfully in a 
gentle and conciliatory manner. ‘ 
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_ Shakes it slowly from side to side. 
_ Watch the sturdy old man and speculate on how strong he 


Eighty-Five Years Young 


JTTISN’T much of a trick to live to be eighty-five years old. 

But to be a vigorous and virile United States Senator 
at eighty-five is an accomplishment. Few men have done 
that. Edmund Winston Pettus, of Alabama, is one. 
More, at eighty-five he has notified his constituents that he 
is a candidate for reélection and expects to begin his third 
term, debonairly, in his eighty-ninth year. 

Numerous people attain distinction by great age. It is 
an easy way. All that is necessary is not to die. A 
eentenarian, however humble, always gets a paragraph 
in the newspapers when he lets go his tenacious hold on life. 
Still, the list of men over eighty in active and great affairs 
is not so long that it burdens one’s mind, and that is why 
the deep-chested, dome-headed Pettus is notable. If he 
were merely an old man it would be one thing, but he is 
more than that. Heisa wise old man, an alert old man, a 
good counselor, a valuable Senator, and a delightful com- 
panion for any man of any age. 

There is an ever-living story about every man worth 
while. Sometimes there are several, but there is always 
one. 

The Pettus story is this: When ex-Senator Pugh was 
a candidate for reélection to the Senate in 1896 he went to 
Alabama and held court as the boss. He thought he was 
in control. Pettus, then, as for many years, practicing law 
in Selma, approached Pugh and asked for his indorsement 
for a judgeship. 

“Pshaw!” said Pugh arrogantly, ‘‘you are entirely 
too old to be a judge.”’ 

Pettus looked at Pugh fora minute. ‘‘Well, by gum,” 
he said, ‘‘I’m not too old to be a Senator.”’ 

He wasn’t. He went into the canvass and whipped Pugh, 


and he has been a Senator ever since. 


Pettus sat quietly in his seat for three years after he came 
to Washington. He attended faithfully to his committee 
work, and his colleagues came to know him as a man deeply 
grounded in the law and with an exact knowledge of the 

Constitution and its interpretations. When the fight on 
the Porto Rico tariff was lively in 1900 there was much 
oratory. One day Senator Beveridge made a spread-eagle 
speech. It was a fine speech, eloquent, learned and to the 


point. The older men in the Senate resented the idea that 
a young man like Beveridge should make so good a speech 
or that he should make a speech at all. Young men in the 
Senate are expected to sit at the feet of the older ones and 
never peep. 

Next day Senator Pettus got up. He had an amend- 
ment. ‘‘Mistuh President,” he said, and everybody 
yawned. He began to talk about orators and oratory, 
the ruling powers of the Senate and a lot of things like that, 
and in three minutes those within hearing woke up to the 
fact that he was making one of the best and funniest 
‘speeches heardin the Senatein years. He talked for fifteen 
minutes, using Biblical illustrations and telling Biblical 
stories. The Senators crowded around him. The gal- 
leries roared. After he had finished he plodded solemnly 


out. There was an immediate attempt on the part of the 
_ correspondents to celebrate him as a humorist. ‘‘No, 
suh,” he said, ‘‘I’m no humorist. Don’tsaythat. I’ma 


serious man.” But hiseyestwinkled. Halfa dozen times 
_ since he has made the same sort of a speech, quaint, full of 
Sense and full of humor. 
_ One is reminded of a buffalo when Pettus comes into the 
Senate chamber. He has shoulders a yard across and a 


_ barrel of a chest upholding a short, thick neck and a massive 


head. When he walks he holds his head forward and 
It is fascinating to 


was when he wasin his prime. ‘“‘I can throw a mule over 
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Senator Edmund Winston Pettus, of Alabama 


the fence,” he said the other day when telling how well he 
felt. ‘‘That is,’ he said, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘if the 
mule is small enough.” 

He chews tobacco just as he chewed it seventy years ago 
and he likes to play cards. He is a studious old fellow, 
continually at his books, and is one of the best Shake- 
spearean and Bible scholars in the Congress. ‘‘I have 
always been literary,’ hesays. ‘‘Itookthe first library into 
California in the days of forty-nine.’”” Then he chuckles. 
It was this way: He left Selma with a party of neighbors at 
the beginning of the gold excitement and rode horseback to 
California. He carried a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare 
in his saddle-bags and read them while on horseback and 
by the light of the campfires at night. That is why he is 
so proficient in Shakespeare and the Bible, and those vol- 
umes were the library he took to California. The Senator 
asserts that no better library has been sent or taken there 
since. 

Pettus illustrates better than any man in public life the 
newness of our country. He is in direct line from the 
Revolution. His mother was the daughter of Captain 
Anthony Winston, of Virginia, who was with Washington. 
Pettus was a lieutenant inthe Mexican Warand a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army in the Civil War. There 
is a big, sprawly painting of the battle of Chapultepec over 
one of the stairways in the Senate wing of the Capitol. A 
few days ago a man was studying the picture. Senator 
Pettus came along. 

“Sir,” said the man, ‘‘I observe that you are an old 
man. Will you kindly tell me if the people of those days 
wore clothes like those in the picture there?”’ 

“No, sir,” thundered Pettus; ‘‘they did not! Iwas in 
that battle and I saw no such clothes as those. So far as 
raiment is concerned,”’ he continued, ‘‘that representation 
is a mere pictorial lie.” 

The kindly humor, quaint manner and even disposition 
of Pettus attract everybody. He is loved by all the Sena- 
tors. They all hope he will live many years to serve with 
them. A short time ago he had a fall on an icy sidewalk 
near the Capitol, and with the fine disregard he has for 
doctors he refused to call one. He cut one of his hands, 
daubed a bit of court-plaster on it and went along about his 
business. Next day he was at the Capitol and lay down 
on a couch in the Democratic cloakroom. A solicitous 
friend saw him and thought he wasill. Word went around 
the Capitol that he had fainted, and Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, who is a doctor, came in to see him. 
Senator Pettus protested. He got up and walked to his 
seat and stayed there. The story was telegraphed South 
that he had been ill—had had an attack of vertigo. After 
the Alabama papers came back Pettus called in a corre- 
spondent who had sent the news South, and said: ‘‘Son, 
observe this bit of court-plaster on my hand. That is the 
vertigo you were talking about. Now, if you had tele- 
graphed to Alabama that I had insulted a lady on the street 
it wouldn’t have mattered, for they would have known 
at home that it was not true, but when you sent out word 
that I had had a foolish thing like vertigo you hurt me. 
Don’t do it any more.” 
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Why Not Checkers ? 


hee recent trouble at the Naval Academy at Annapolis 

recalled to older naval officers the story about Admiral 
Jouett, who read one day in his newspaper that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy had expelled some midshipmen from the 
Academy for fighting. 

Jouett toddled over to the Navy Department and called 
on the Secretary. ‘‘What’s this I hear about expelling 
some boys for fighting?” he asked. 

“Tt is true,” the Secretary replied. 

“What!” roared Jouett. ‘‘ What is a naval officer for if 
it isn’t to fight? Weare not raising a lot of ministers over 
there at Annapolis. Are you going to keep those middies 
playing checkers all the time?”’ 

And, it may be remarked, a good many naval officers 
feel the same way at the present time. 


Platt’s Little Bag of Dollars 


HE stepdaughter of Senator Platt, of New York, was 
married a short time ago. The Senator wanted to 
give her, as one of his presents, a thousand dollars in gold. 
He asked his secretary to go to the Treasury and get a 
thousand dollars, newly minted and never used. The gold 
was obtained and placed in a bag, tied with a ribbon and 
sent to the Capitol. 

The Senator was in his seat when the gold arrived. It 
was sent in to him by a page. He examined the bag, 
tossed it back and forth in his hands a few moments and 
then let it drop to the floor, thinking to pick it up at once. 

Something interrupted him, he forgot all about it and 
went to his apartment. A few moments after Mr. Platt 
left his secretary found the gold and put it in the safe in the 
Senator’s committee-room. He knew the Senator would 
ask about it sooner or later. 

Next morning at four o’clock the secretary’s telephone 
bell rang. He got up sleepily and answered the call. 

“Hello!” came over the wire. ‘‘Is that you, Howe? 
Well, I wish you would go up to the Senate chamber right 
away and see if you can find that thousand dollars in gold. 
I dropped it up there and forgot all about it.” 

Howe told him he had it in the committee safe. 

“‘T am glad of it,” said the Senator. ‘It might have kept 
me awake a few minutes thinking about it.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@Charles Freer, the millionaire Whistler collector of 
Detroit, owns the famous Peacock Room. He keeps it ina 
vault in his stable. 


“T expelled two.” 


@ President Roosevelt doesn’t like automobiles. He has 
been importuned many times to buy one oraccept one as a 
gift, but he refuses eventorideinthem. Hesticks to horses. 


€ The custom of having a box of snuff in the Senate is pre- 
served. It stands near the wall back of the President’s 
chair. Not many Senators use it, but occasionally one 
of the Southerners takes a pinch. 


@ Justices Harlan and McKenna, of the United States 
Supreme Court, play golf together. ‘‘There’s McKenna,” 
says Justice Harlan, commenting on his colleague’s game ; 
‘he has magnificent form, but he can’t hit the ball.” 


@ North and South Carolina are competing with one 
another in the matter of giving presents to Speaker Cannon. 
North Carolina has sent him a bolt of homespun for a suit of 
clothes and a pair of yarn socks; South Carolina has sent 
a pair of knit ‘‘galluses’”’ and a wool hat with a great broad 
brim. The Speaker is now waiting for a pair of cowhide 
boots and a hickory shirt. When they arrive he will 
astonish Congress by appearing in his new outfit. 
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HERE are several 
choice and valuable 
building lots in 

La Grange, Illinois— 
a residence suburb about 
sixteen miles from 
Chicago—which are 
owned by a woman and were paid for from 
the output of her flower-beds. The story 
of how Miss Jennie M. Thatcher became 
the pioneer of amateur flower-growers for 
the Chicago market is like a chapter from a 
quiet New England romance—particularly 
to those who are privileged to feel the per- 
sonal equation which gives the narrative a 
genuine charm not to be had from a less 
intimate touch with this tale of thrift, per- 
severance and industry. 

Because of the problem which Miss 
Thatcher’s circumstances forced her to 
grapple with, her Sa peneaee is especially 
rich in suggestion to those who are reaching 
out for a home calling by which the family 
income may be increased. She distinctly 
disclaims that she had any special ‘‘pas- 
sion” for flowers or any marked “‘knack”’ 
for making them grow. 

Her experience began in 1874, when she 
removed with her father, mother and an 
unmarried brother from a country town 
to the suburb where she now lives. In the 
settlement of an unfortunate business 
venture, in which he met a decided reverse, 
her father found himself the possessor of 
the remnants of a “tree nursery” stock 
which he was at liberty to take or leave, as 
he might choose. 

The future grower of flowers had the true 
New England spirit and determined that 
this way of settling a “‘bad debt” should 
not profit the debtor through any indif- 
ference of the creditor. She had worked 
as a seamstress, at the prosperous wages 
of $1.50 a day, and had put aside quite a 
snug little sum. She at once informed the 
family that she would spend every cent of 
her savings to move the nursery stock if 
they had to make a bonfire of it, rather 
than leave it behind. 

_ A homestead was bought in La Grange 
and a small amount paid down on it, the 
balance being secured by a mortgage. 

There was no bonfire of the trees and 
shrubs brought from that old home to the 
new; every tree, bush, vine, shrub and 
bulb was carefully planted and nurtured. 
All the energies of the family were instantly 
and fully dedicated to the lifting of the 
mortgage—and Miss Thatcher’s nimble 
needle was reckoned quite as able an aid in 
this warfare as the strawberry bed or the 
blackberry patch. 

Early in the spring, however, as Miss 
Thatcher took a Sabbath stroll about the 
place, she saw that the Deutzia gracilis had 

urst into prodigal bloom. Its sprays of 
delicate white blossoms seemed all the 
more welcome because there were almost 
no other blooms in sight to offer rival 
charms. 

“How nice they look!’’ she remarked to 
her father. ‘They look just as pretty as 
anything you can see in the windows of a 
flower store in the city.’”’? Her own words 
contained the seed of suggestion which 
flowered into a rather daring determination. 
Very quietly—almost secretly—she cut a 
big basketful of the beautiful sprays and, 
next morning, put it upon her arm and took 
the cars for the city. 

There were no wholesale florist shops in 
those days—only four years after the great 
Chicago fire—and so she went into the first 
retail flower store that came in her way, 
lifted the cover of her basket and displayed 
her wares to the proprietor. 

“Those do look nice and fresh,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘but, of course, there isn’t very 
much demand for them. Besides, we have 
so much spoil on our hands, you understand, 


Mr. Lamb’s Bed of Asters 
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Growing Flowers for Market 


Baltimore Belle Rose-Bush 
in Mrs. H. E. Spaulding’s Yard 


that we can’t afford to pay what it’s really 
worth to grow them.” 

Miss Thatcher was then unfamiliar with 
the dampening statements of the florist, but 
she has heard variations of those argu- 
ments every time, in the thirty years since 
then, that she has taken a basket of flowers 
to market. It is as natural, she declares, 
for a florist to dampen the expectations of 
an amateur grower with those stock sug- 
gestions as it is for him to spray certain 
flowers after he has secured them. 

However, when the florist offered her two 
dollars for her blooms, she accepted eagerly 
and went her way rejoicing—and figuring 
on a new and undreamed-of line of attack 
upon the mortgage. Her fare in and out 
had been thirty-five cents, but she con- 
cluded the returns were better than those 
to be had by sewing ten hours, and the work 
pleasanter. Next day she was again in 
the city with another basket of gracilis 
sprays and a determination to learn how to 
turn all the ‘‘flower stock” from the old 
nursery to good account. 

By going to another store she learned 
that she had parted with her wares at too 
cheap a price, and that she must play the 
game of barter and trade or be taken 
advantage of at every turn. Her next 
offering was in the form of great clusters 
of peonies—the very early red variety. 

Although her first season’s experience in 
flowers did not leave Miss Thatcher with a 
bank account of sensational proportions, 
she saw clearly that there was something 
substantial to be made from this pleasant 
avocation, and she began to plan for the 
next spring so that every salable blossom 
should be marketed. About the first of 
these were the fragrant plumes from the 
luxuriant clumps of lilacs—a part of the old 
nursery remnant that was not expected to 
yield anything but gratuitous springtime 
perfume. But the choicest clusters of these 
white and purple blooms were cut and car- 
ried to the city, bringing the plucky vender 
ten cents a bunch for the white and five 
cents for the purple. Though they were 
bulky and did not command a large price, 
they yielded so abundantly that the total 
revenue from the lilac-bushes was very 
satisfactory. 

The peony beds also brought their mis- 
tress a very fair return, particularly as they 
required very little labor or attention be- 
yond being snugly covered in the fall. For 
the early reds she secured a price then con- 
sidered fancy, and the late pink and white 
blooms also sold well. Altogether, the 
peonies averaged at least fifty cents a 
dozen and yielded generously. Year after 
year she worked to have the early ones still 
earlier and to hold back the late varieties 
until they had few competitors in the 
market. 

The common snowball was in full blossom 
on Decoration Day and met a ready sale 
for that occasion, a single order bringing 
$7.50. In earlier years, when “‘set pieces” 
were in greater favor, the globes of the 


snowball were torn in 
pieces and the fragments 
used in this kind of dec- 
orative work. Now, 
however, there is little 
demand of this kind, 
and Memorial Day is 
about the only time when there is a reliable 
call for snowball blooms. 

The close of Miss Thatcher’s second sea- 
son, or practically her first full year in the 
business, left in her hands a net profit of 
fully one hundred dollars and stronger deter- 
mination than ever to master the problem 
of growing flowers at home for the market. 


Although her bed of native lilies-of-the- . 


valley had been decidedly profitable, she 
learned that the ‘‘bells” of the imported 
variety were much larger and more numer- 
ous. Consequently she secured a thou- 
sand of the imported plants. The dainty 
Wek from these brought her as high as 
three cents apiece. All the leaves that 
went to market with the blooms were cut 
from the old bed of native plants. The 
first cuttings of lilies-of-the-valley were 
generally made about the middle of May 
and the harvest continued for several years, 
increasing in volume as the imported plants 
became more and more mature. ‘“‘ Valleys # 
do not bloom freely until at least three 
years of age. 

Indirectly, the bed of ‘‘native valleys” 
led Miss Thatcher to one of her most signal 
triumphs. She became ambitious to grow 
“Jac” roses and, by dint of considerable 
inquiry, found a man who was willing to 
trade her a quantity of ‘“Jacs” for an equal 
number of ‘‘ valleys” taken from the original 
bed. These, however, did not meet the 


measure of her ambition, and she paid cash | 


to another dealer for more plants of this 
favorite rose. 


Upon her bed of ‘‘Jacs” Miss Thatcher | 
lavished an amount of care, labor and ten- | 


derness that could not fail of a generous 
reward, and they gave her of their rich and 
fragrant blooms in a measure that fully 
satisfied her expectations. At first she 
tried to carry the blossoms to market in 
boxes, but finally her father had an inspira- 
tion which solved the problem in a most 
original and satisfactory way. One morn- 
ing he came into the house with his arms 
loaded with huge burdock leaves. Taking 
a cluster of the roses he wrapped them in the 
folds of a cool, damp burdock leaf —the stem 
sticking out below the odd armor which 
protected the blooms. This ingenious 
wrapping interested the florists, and, when 
the burdock leaves were removed, the roses 
were invariably found to be in excellent 
condition—better than those handled in 
any other manner. The prices which she 
secured for the first-fruits of her investment 
in “‘Jacs”’ brought her fifty to seventy-five 
cents a dozen, and she gradually increased 
her stock until she had not fewer than two 
hundred in blooming condition. 

The climax of Miss Thatcher’s experience 
as a grower of ‘“‘Jac”’ roses came most un- 
expectedly. It was back in ’S88, before the 
modern American Beauty had crowded 
every other display rose to the wall. It was 
the day before the Derby was to run at 
Washington Park. Her beds of ‘Jacs”’ 
were at their best and she had never carried 
into the city so heavy a cutting from them 
as loaded down her baskets that day. 

Most unexpectedly, however, she did not 
meet with a ready buyer for them. Either 
the florists to whom they were offered did 
not want them at all, or else the prices at 
which they would take the roses were too 


low. This was a keen disappointment to | 


her, and not in her whole experience had she 
felt more discouraged than when she walked 
down the steps into the flower sho kept by 
‘‘Mike” Gallagher, one of Chicago’s pioneer 
florists. She told herself that if he did not 
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The first derby made in America was a 
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ina properly becoming | 
style can onlycome tothe 


De Luxe. 

It is the high- 
estin price be- 
cause it is the 
best in quali- 
ty— made of 
Clear Argen- The Knapp-Felt 
tine Nutria, the strongest — 
and finest of hatters’ furs, — 
by the most intelligent 
and artistic 
workman-_ 
ship; ini 


every face and physique. 
The closer and firmer texture 
of Knapp-Felt De Luxe is 
less affected by constant usage 
than any other hat-fabric a 
retains its superior beauty of 
finish and color during all t e 
stages of wear. 


4inapptell 


De Luxe hats are $6. Knapp- 
Felt hats—the next best—are 
$4. The best hatters sell them. 


A copy of THE HATMAN, telling 
how Knapp-Felts are made and show- 
ing the proper shapes for Spring, will 

be sent upon request. a 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 B-oadway, New York 


National Cloak & Suit Co 
4 NEP YORI UrDY 


<<? Our Fashion 
Book and Samples Are Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress stylishly at 
moderate cost and without dressmaking worries. 
With our Fashion Book and Samples you can 
| choose your style and material and express your 
own individual ideas as to how you wish your gar- 
ment made. We guarantee to make you a gar- 
ment which will fit and become you. If you are 
not satisfied with it, send it back and we will 
refund your money, 


| 
| Spring 
Suits 


Made To Order 


1$410$25 


New York Styles 


_ | Shirt-Waist Suits, 
; $6.00 to $20. 
| Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Silk Suits, 


| Separate Skirts, 
1 $3.50 to $15. 
Silk Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Rain Coats, 
4 $8.00 to $20. 
| Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $15. 
| Also a full line of the 
new ‘‘Pony’’ Walking 
| Suits, Sailor Suits and 
} demi-tailored Gowns. ass 
We Make All These Garments To Order Only. 
__ | We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
e | W to any part of the U.S. our new 
e Send Free Spring and Summer Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing sim- 
ple directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 
| assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


_| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est'dlt yrs. 


4 Make It Yourself 


My new FREE book, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, tells how 
anyone can easily and inexpen- 
sively construct this handsome 
: . © Arm-Rocker and many other 

ieces of substantial furniture. 


_ (made at home) saves three-fourths the dealer's price. 

‘You can construct it with the simplest tools, as-I send you 

the pieces of selected quarter-sawed oak, smoothly dressed, 

accurately cut ready to fit, with complete instructions for 

| assembling, together with all of the materials for finishing. 
It is a very fascinating, pleasant occupation and quite 
‘the proper thing to make your own furniture. 


_ Write today for my Free Book. It will explain everything. 


CARL B. SWAIN, 344 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Jolliest Book 
of the year 


Just the book to read aloud to your 
boys and girls. It tells of long, happy 
days of “Wabash Fun,’’ the out-door 
kind that makes sturdy, active, a 
sunny youngsters. 
We send this book FREE to all who 
write for it; a post card will do. 


Wabash 
Coaster Wagon 


is 34 inches long; roomy 4 hardwood box, well 
i balanced, can't tip. Turns &# i 
| Elastic steel wheels, 11 inches in 
_ | diameter, wide tread, no 
|} pounding or rattling. 
Nothing can give the chil- 
dren more healthful pleas- 
ure. Price $4, Ask for q 
| 30 days Free Trial offer — Ves 
but don’t forget the book. Ky 


| Wabash Mfg. Co. \J 4 Mill St., 


DICK THE LAYERS 


The trick of egg getting is in choosing the good layers, 


Cee ae 


“ 


ten 4 
- 


mi 
Wabash, Ind. 


the pullets that will grow into layers, young cocks that 
will breed layers. That's the purpose of 


The Walter Hogan System 


of increasing egg production by selection and breeding. 
Anyone can use it and shortly double his egg yield. Little 
expense for big results. Prospectus free. Address 

THE WALTER HOGAN COMPANY 
5 National Bank Bldg., Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


& 1000 mixed foreign, 25c; 65 varie- 
‘ AMPS ties U.S., 25c; 20 varieties Mexico, 
1 25c; 30 varieties Cuba and Porto 


Rico, 25c. roopage list packets, sets, albums, etc., free. 
STAMP & COIN CO., 1204 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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want them she’d ask him to put them in 
his refrigerator over night. 

The moment he lifted the covering of the 
basket and saw the green stems of the roses 
—their heads hid in the hoods of burdock 
leaves—he exclaimed: 

“Just the thing! I’ve got the order for 
decorating the winner of the Derby to- 
morrow, and IJ’ll make the saddle of Jac 
roses, that I will! But it will take a heap 
of them. And I'll need five dozen with 
long stems to do the bridle. Can you get 
me a lot more?” 

Every available bloom was taken from 
the bushes the next morning, the two days’ 
cuttings amounting to sixty-five dozen 
in all, for which she received $23.50. The 
“Duke of Norfolk,” owned by ‘‘Lucky”’ 
Baldwin and ridden by ‘‘ The Black Archer,” 
was the winner. As the dusky jockey was 
lifted from his mount, a saddle of ‘‘Jac”’ 
roses was thrown upon the back of the big 
bay and nodding clusters tied upon his 
bridle, while thousands of spectators yelled 
themselves hoarse at the spectacle. Even 
Lucky Baldwin himself, almost wild with 
delight over his triumph, took little more 
quiet and abiding satisfaction in the event 
than did the woman who had grown the 
roses so cleverly massed into the shape of a 
saddle. She did not see the flourish of hats, 
parasols and handkerchiefs in the grand- 
stand and paddock filled with frantic spec- 
tators; but she had nursed every bloom in 
that saddle, and her triumph remained long 
after the winner had passed from the minds 
of many who saw his splendid performance. 

“The worst setback I had on the rose 
question,’’ Miss Thatcher confesses, ‘‘was 
when the public-school authorities gave out 
the order that there should be no flowers 
at the graduating exercises. This ruling 
may have been all right from a school 
standpoint—but it certainly was a damper 
on the rose business. The ‘Jacs’ came in at 
just the right time to catch the graduating 
exercises and always brought good prices, 
for the demand was usually greater than the 
supply. Times have changed, and I would 
not now advise any home grower to go in 
strong for roses of any kind, because the 
competition from those who grow them by 
wholesale, under glass, is so great. But 
they are beautiful flowers to grow, and the 
sight of them, when they do well, is some- 
thing to make the heart of the grower proud. 

“Next to my ‘Jacs’ I liked my ‘valleys’ 
best, for they are not only dainty and fra- 
grant, but they may be depended upon, asa 
rule, to produce freely. Then, too, they are 
compact and a big lot of them can be car- 
ried or shipped to market in comparatively 
a small basket. In late years a dollar a 
hundred is a good price for ‘valleys’ and 
$1.50 is the tip-top for the finest blooms at 
the most favorable market season. This is 
quite different from the two or three dollars 
which I used to get when I began cutting 
them to sell. 

“‘Peonies are also good flowers for the 
amateur to grow. And so, too, are asters 
and dahlias. Some small growers make a 
decided success of sweet peas, but they are 
not so easily handled, it seems to me. 
Pansies and violets are also among the 
more difficult blooms. Gladiolas are easy, 
but a little cumbersome to handle. Tulips 
and hyacinths always did well for me and 
were generally marketable. 

““As to the amount of ground occupied 
by my plants and shrubs, I hardly think it 
more than equal to four fifty-foot lots. 
After I had the business really well in hand 
and had found out some of the things not to 
do, I managed to clear about $400 a season 
—sometimes, perhaps, a little more than 
that. Considering the fact that this left 
the entire winter free, I felt that I did very 
well. Certainly I would have had hard 
work to have earned as much in any other 
way. There was, at times, considerable 
hard work about it—but not harder than I 
would have found in any other pursuit. 
There is no question in the world that any 
man or woman of energy and ordinary in- 
telligence, having a little ground reasonably 
near to a city market, can make the home- 
growing of garden flowers a_ profitable 
addition to an office salary and can work 
the business up to a point where it will 
make a good independent living for a family 
in a country village. Some branches of it 
require capital and special experience. 
Greenhouses cost money, but one can raise 
a great many garden flowers for market 
without investing more than twenty-five 
or fifty dollars in stock.” 

The fact that the amateur grower stands 
a chance of developing into the professional 
ranks is well illustrated by the experience of 


O. P. Bassett, of Chicago, who did a suc- 
cessful business as a printer and bought a 
tract of rich corn Baa in a suburb, so that 
he might ‘‘have room for a few flowers.” 
He put up a small greenhouse in which to 
start plants for his grounds and to raise a 
few cut flowers for the house. Among the 
plants which he ordered from the East, as a 
stock with which to start, were two hundred 
American Beauty roses. At that time the 
splendid roses were almost unknown in the 
West and were considered a novelty. A few 
weeks before Christmas Mr. Bassett ex- 
hibited some of his rare flowers at a horti- 
cultural show. And they attracted the 
attention of local florists. 

_ One day Mr. Bassett had a caller at his 
little greenhouse—a hearty man whose 
eyes glowed with appreciation of the show 
which the Beauties presented—and he at 
length exclaimed: ‘‘I’ll give you one dollar 
apiece for every one of those you’ll cut and 
deliver at my store Christmas week.” He 
ie a leading florist and his offer cost him 

50. 

That little greenhouse has now grown to 
an establishment occupying about eighty- 
three acres, most of the space being under 
glass. It is principally devoted to Amer- 
ican Beauties, of which eighty thousand are 
grown thereeach year. Thecut flowersfrom 
this great greenhouse are regularly shipped 
to Pittsburg, to New Orleans, to Winnipeg, 
to Florida and other points equally remote. 
From $150 at the start, the business has 
increased to $150,000 a year, Mr. Bassett 
believes that the growing of flowers is an 
excellent avenue of escape from the stren- 
uous life and that it is better adapted to 
women than any other out-of-doors avo- 
cation. In his opinion, women do better, 
perhaps, than men with violets in a small 
greenhouse. And a greenhouse should not 
cost more than fifteen dollars a running 
foot, including heating plant and every- 
thing. A house one hundred by twenty 
feet should be ample for a business large 
enough to support a family in a village. 
The plants are set in “‘ten-inch centres,” or 
ten inches from each other in each direction. 

Other flowers recommended by Mr. Bas- 
sett to amateur growers are: asters, peonies, 
daisies, phlox, sweet peas, hydrangeas and 
“valleys.” 

I know one man of advanced years in my 
town who raises asters just as a diversion. 
He is Mr. T. F. Lamb, of Hinsdale, Illinois, 
and has a little back-yard patch not more 
than fifty by ninety feet. His asters bring 
him about $300 a season, not including the 
income from the sale of his seeds. His 
asters are the handsomest that come into 
the Chicago market, measuring four to five 
inches in diameter, with strong, woody 
stems twenty-four to thirty inches in 
length, and perfect double centres. He has 
succeeded in bringing the asters to this high 
perfection by intense cultivation, and sav- 
ing his very best blooms each year for seed 
purposes. Asaresult he hasa great demand 
for his seeds from professional growers and 
from people who appreciate that it is just 
as easy, and much more satisfactory, to 
grow the best asters as to grow the ordinary 
varieties. 

The reader who contemplates starting into 
the growing of flowers should, as a first step, 
have a personal talk with a wholesale florist 
known to be reliable and of good business 
standing. There are fashions in flowers as 
fickle as in clothes, and this applies to the 
manner in which the flowers are grown, 
handled, cut and packed as well as to the 
kind of flowers. nly the wholesale florist 
can give the word that fits the season, and 
without that word the first venture of the 
grower may miss the mark of success by 
only a narrow margin and still score a com- 
plete failure. This practical advice is far 
more valuable than any amount of book- 
lore on the subject. 

The remarkable productiveness with 
which the Trumpet Major Narcissus re- 
sponds to the right treatment is illustrated 
by the success of Mrs. H. E. Spaulding, of 
Villa Ridge, Illinois, who sometimes ships 
as high as ten thousanda day. They bloom 
about the middle of March and are easy of 
culture. A single bunch has been known to 
keep fresh for two weeks after being picked. 
Van Houttei Spirea is another of Mrs. 
Spaulding’s pets. Its slender and graceful 
sprays make it a very graceful bloom. 
Although she does not any longer raise sum- 
mer roses in competition with large green- 
houses, Mrs. Spaulding has one of the largest 
and most beautiful bushes of the Baltimore 
Belle Rose in all the North. She believes 
that one of the greatest pleasures in growing 
flowers is that of giving blooms to friends. 
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Old“Dr. Goose’ 
is a great friend 


of the T ailor. 


HE Flat-iron is the ‘‘dope’’ of 
ths Clothing business. 

With the hot pressing Iron a 
slack section of cloth can be Shrunken 
up in a minute, to any desired degree. 

Or a tight section may be stretched 
to any given degree in the same man- 
ner, at a trifling cost, as compared to 
the Sincere hand-needle-work required 
to produce a similar result in a erma- 
ment Manner. 

* * * 


Now practically 80 per cent. of all 
clothes are faked into shape in the mak- 
ing, by Old Dr. Goose, the hot Flat-iron. 

And, any Garment that owes its 
shape to the /Zat-zron, will need the 
constant use of that same Flat-iron to 
keep it in shape. That’s a big thing 
to remember, Reader. 

We are telling you about this vital 
point of Style-Insurance, and economy 
in Shape-retention, because we are 
makers of the ‘‘ Sincerity Clothes.’’ 

And every ‘‘Sincerity’’ Garment is 
faithfully shaped toa finish dy the needle, 
instead of by the faky Flat-iron. 


* * * 


Every defect in workmanship of 
‘Sincerity Clothes’’ is investigated 
and, when found, is permanently cor- 
rected by Sincere hand-needle-work in- 
stead of by the quick, easy, and tricky 
Flat-iron. That's practical Shape- 
insurance—isn’t it? 

And a Coat so made, inspected, and 
so revised, (if necessary) will hang well, 
look square-shouldered without excess- 
ive padding, and eep its shape with 
one-third the ‘‘ Pressing’’ that a Coat 
faked into shape by the Flat-iron would 
need. To men who would dress well 
ona moderate outlay this fact is mighty 
important. 

* * * 

Now, if Shape-insurance, and Style- 
retention are worth anything to you, 
Mr. Reader, look for the label of the 
‘*Sincerity Clothiers’? on your next 
Coat or Overcoat. 

That label reads, as follows: 


“SINCERITY CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO, 


CHICAGO 
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4th The soldier seeking reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


On the march, in the tent, in the hospital 
and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has proved unequaled for tissue-building 
and restoring strength, A delightful, re- 
cuperative drink for the invalid and aged, 
the sick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary 
dairies, with the extract of the malted 
cereals, in powder form; prepared instantly 
by stirring in water. More nutritious and 
digestible than tea, coffee or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy 
confection, and a convenient lunch for 
professional and busy people. 

At all druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, 
England. 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


This Book FREE 
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/ 


Tells how to preserve the 
natural beauty of the 
> hair — how to regain 


this beauty if it has 
been lost, and how 
f 


any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. in- 


: f 

‘ / cluding list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 


hair goods at lowest 
/ prices. Wesend goods on 
) approval—pay if satisfied. 
/¥ Write today for the free 
/ book; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PRo, 

FROIpr | PARIS FASHION CO. 
is te, uN) HI Dept. 243 
. f | 182 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail opder 
hair merchants in the world. 


48 pp. _ 
Illustrated 


|] BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE, 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs 
(all sizes) and Portieres. 
Showing goods in their actual colorings and 
more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- 
tains to select from in yourhome, FREIGHT 
PAID EVERY WHERE—Money refunded if we 
fail to please you. Note our money saving prices: 


OMAN NNN 


i 


ze 

Brussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra = 
Super carpets 59c; Fine Axminster carpets 98c; Lino- Z 
leums sq. yd. 45c;-9 by 12 All Wool Rugs $7.80; 9by_ || A 
12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet = 
Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c a pair up. = 
Don'tbuy ayard of carpet,ariug, or a pair of eZ 
curtains until you see what we have to offer. Ee 
Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. lz 


ofevery variety ; 
stage effects, 


1000 Plays theatrical parapher- 


nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 


ER EF illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 


Send for it to-day 
The Crest Trading Co,, 214 Witmark Bldg,, NewYork 
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THE WOMAN IN THE WAY 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


“You don’t mean that!’’ he exclaimed in 
amazement, for he had felt sure she was on 
the point of yielding. 

““Yes,”’ she answered. ‘‘I have thought 
it all out, and I can’t see how the people who 
have lost money can blame me. I never got 
them to buy any stock. I never gave any 
one reason to think I’d give a right-of-way 
through my property. It’s all their own 
fault. I don’t see why I should suffer just 
to make things nice for this Mr. Hopkins 
you talk about, or anybody else. I didn’t 
get them to plan the road.” 

She did not speak aggressively—she 
seemed to be sincerely sorry for any losses 
they might sustain—but she was quite de- 
termined. He argued, but, in her quiet, 
gentle way, she repeated her decision as 
often as he brought her to the point of a 
direct answer. They might gain what they 
sought by court proceedings, but she would 
oppose it to the last. 

There was nothing very comforting in 
his thoughts that night, and there was 
nothing very comforting in the newspapers 
the next morning. In some strange way, 
the newspapers had learned of Miss Crever’s 
decision, and they made much of it. The 
road, they intimated, had been beaten in an 
attempt to get the best of a woman, and now 
it would have to choose between a lawsuit 
and a zigzag route. Then, after the papers, 
came this message from Hopkins: ‘‘Why 
didn’t you marry her?” 

This was adding insult toinjury. Wasn’t 
it bad enough to have a woman play tag 
with one’s heart and pride without getting 
sarcastic messages from headquarters? 
Marry her! Hadn’t he been getting 
dangerously near that point without 
experiencing any personal regret? Hadn’t 
he got so tangled up that he could hardly 
tell whether this was an affair of sentiment 
or business? Did Hopkins think that kind 
of a woman could be captured and married 
like a frivolous schoolgirl? And yet 

The thought that occurred to him made 
him sit up and gasp. Was it possible that 
he had misunderstood and misjudged her? 
Could it be that something of emotional 
romance lay back of that calm exterior? 

“By thunder! I will marry her!” he 
declared. ; 

She was as cordial as ever when he went 
to see her again, and seemed to be particu- 
larly troubled because her decision had 
made troublefor him. He waved that aside 
magnanimously, making it quite clear that 
his interest was in her. 

“Never mind the road,” he said. ‘‘I’ve 
conscientiously done what I could for 
that, and failed. Let’s talk of pleasanter 
things.” 

“But won’t it make trouble for you with 
Mr. Hopkins?” she asked, seeming really 
unhappy about it. 

“Do you think I care for that?”’ he re- 
turned. ‘Don’t you know that your happi- 
ness has become more to me than anything 
else? Couldn’t you see that pressing this 
matter, in the face of your objection, has 
been a disagreeable duty?” 

“‘You have been very nice about it,” she 
said. ‘‘I am grateful to you.” 

“Only grateful?’”’ he insinuated softly. 

Her gentle, searching eyes met his for a 
moment. 

“Are you going back at once?’’ she in- 
quired, ignoring his question. 

“Do you wish me to?” 

“No,” she replied frankly. ‘I am think- 
ing of some things you have said, and you 
know I am rather slow of thought. You 
have made me think a great deal.”’ 

“Pleasant thoughts?” 

fC e-og)?” 

It was like her to be thus frank. She 
understood his ‘‘Only grateful?”’ and did 
not pretend ignorance. She was not a flirt; 
she was serious, and she accepted his inter- 
est in her and her happiness seriously. But 
she cleverly parried an attempt to secure a 
more perfect understanding. 

The following day she met him with a 
joyous smile. 

“All my doubts have vanished,” she said. 
“‘T am ready to surrender.” 

This was rather overwhelming. He had 
expected encouragement, but not a capitu- 
lation as yet only indirectly solicited. 

“Then you will ——” 

“Yes,” she interrupted; ‘‘I’ll sell.” 

“You'll what?”’ he cried. 

“Tl sell. I’ve thought over all that you 
said, just as I told you, and I’ve decided to 


| sell the farm.” 


“Wait a minute, please,’ he pleaded. 
“Tet me get this thing straight. Is this 
what you were thinking about?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You said they were pleasant thoughts.” 

“They were.” 

““Please tell me just what you mean,”’ he 
said doubtfully. 

“‘T mean,”’ she explained, ‘‘that I will sell 
the farm at the price offered. I can’t bring 
myself to the idea of selling the buildings 
and right-of-way alone, but I’ll sell the 
whole farm. It seems almost a public duty 
to let the road go through, and I can see that 
I have no right to set up my own little inter- 
ests against the greater interests of so many 
people.” 

In spite of his bewilderment, Morford had 
sense enough to arrange to clinch the bar- 
gain as soon as the necessary papers could 
be drawn up. 

“T can’t make it out,” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘Did I convince her, or what was 
it? Where does all the love-making come 
in? She doesn’t seem to expect me to marry 
her. I’m let out of that, but do I want to 
be?” 

This was while the papers were being 
prepared. When they were ready, he took 
them to her with all haste, for he felt that 
he could not be really certain of anything 
until they were signed. There was no 
hesitation on her part, however, but she 
looked up at him in her anxious, doubtful 
way when the signatures were finally at- 
tached. 

“Has the stock gone up?” she asked. 

“Well, rather,” he replied. ‘‘There was 
a nasty slump when you announced you 
wouldn’t sell, but people have been fighting 
a8 it ever since you agreed to accept our 
offer.”’ 


“‘T’m so glad,” she said. ‘‘How much 
do you think I’ll make?” 
““Make!”’ he repeated. ‘‘On what?” 


“On my stock. I bought when it 
slumped, you know—added what I could 
borrow to what I’d saved and risked it all. 
It was so good of you to tell me what it 
would do when I got out of the way. That 
was what made my thoughts so pleasant — 
at least, it was one of the things.” 

It took him several minutes to recover 
from this staggering announcement, but his 
mind soon grasped two important points: 
here was the cleverest woman he had ever 
met, and she now had a lot of money. 
Incidentally, she was already occupying 
as much space in his heart as a strenuous 
business life would permit any woman to 
have. 

His bewilderment gave place to open, 
intenseadmiration. Inall of their previous 
encounters his eyes had been merely re- 
hearsing for the work of that moment. He 
leaned across the little table at which they 
were sitting and tried to get possession of 
one of her hands. If ever a man said, 
without speaking, ‘‘You are the one girl 
in the world for me,”’ he said it then, and the 
spoken word was lingering but an instant 
behind the look. 

“‘Jane!’”’ he whispered tensely. 

Her lashes drooped, a brighter color caine 
to her cheeks, but the hand eluded him. 

“Pleasedon’t,’’shesaid. ‘‘Jackwouldn’t 
like it.” 

““Who’s Jack?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, he’s the man I’m going to marry!”’ 
she explained. ‘I telegraphed him last 
night that I had sold the farm and he could 
come and get me. He’s been rather im- 
patient of late.” 

Morford used a strong word when he got 
outside. Heused several othersas hedrove 
back to his hotel in town; he used so many 
that he had to repeat himself frequently 
because of the insufficiency of his extensive 
vocabulary. He talked to himself a good 
deal on the train to the city, and he was in 
far from good humor when he reported to 
Hopkins. 

“Well, you did it,’’ said Hopkins cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It looked serious for a time, but 
I felt sure that you were more than a 
match for any woman.” Morford winced. 
“What’s the matter? You don’t look 
much like a victor.” 

“Y’m tired,” explained Morford. “I 
want a vacation—somewhere in the wilder- 
ness, about two hundred miles from 
anything that even remotely resembles a 
petticoat.” ; 

The company thought he was entitled 
to it, and the company never knew the 
whole story, either. 


One MacsetTu lamp-! 
chimney costs a_ trifle 
more than one poor 
lamp-chimney. A year’s 
supply of MacsBerH 
lam p-chimneys costs 
less. q 


My chimneys last 
and they fit. | 
There is glass tha | 


breaks from heat and | 


glass that doesn’t. | 


I use the latter for 
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neys and I put my 
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name on them. | 
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MacsernH, Pittsbangil 


Interest Competnden 
Semi-Annually 


will double the principal in17 ¥ years, ~ 


A DAILy SAVING OF $1.00 
deposited with us regularly at 4% will in 
10 years amount to $4500, Our free 
booklet No. 4 on Banking by Mail gives 
the names of our Directors and tells 
about Savings Deposits and about our 


4% Coupon Certificates of Deposit 
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Students desiring to fit themselves for | 
entrance to resident engineering colleges | 
should send for our 200-page handbook | 
(FREE) describing our College Prepara- | — 
tory course, and over 60 others, including | — 
Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil | 
Engineering, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing, Structural Drafting,Telephony, 

Textiles, etc. 7 


American School of Correspondence | 
Chicago, Ill. 
NAME, . ...6.5:¢.0's's vain ininition oa/s/0/3% nel are er ay 


\, Sterling Silver of Special Easter Desi 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mai! 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stam 
Our beautiful catalog 


G bn 
= “won,” 

of Easter gifts, wedding Ring, 

presents, fine leather goods, St, - 

jewelry, silverware, etc., sent FREE 

upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 

Gold and Silversmiths, 265 Free St., Portland, Me. 


Beautiful Views of Niagara Falls $4 


steel engraved post cards. Views of Niagara Falls. Notwo 
Or25 cents for10 handsomely colored cards. 1cent stamps acce| 


NIAGARA POST CARD CO., 221 3rd St., Niagara Falls, 


Superba 


CRAVATS / 


Take a piece of woolen 

} cloth, press it between 

j your finger and thumb— - 

it will immediately spring 

back tosmoothness. Take a piece of pure silk— 

apply the same test,and vou willnoticeacrease. 
Pp SUPERBA” SILK is a new scarfing 

material. It is nine-tenths silk, blended with 

one-tenth wool. The finest — springiest — 

liveliest —lamb’s wool, just enough to over- 

come the creasing tendency of the silk itself. 

So that when the scarf is untied, the wool in 

it acts like a spring and expands the silk back 

‘into perfect smoothness. Thus 


hold their shape bet= 
ter—last longer and 
never acquire the 
wrinkle habit. 


[55 as 
‘STeReD Tave “” 


Not only are they better than other scarfs,— 
but they cost no more. No dealer can give 
you ascarf “just the same’? —he can only ask 
you as much for something inferior. 

_ Superba Cravats are made in many different 
styles and are sold as low as 50 cents. Your 
| haberdasher has ‘‘ Superba Cravats”’ or he can 
get them for you. If he won’t, send us 50 
cents, stating style and color desired, and the 
cravat will be forwarded you prepaid. 


H.C. COHN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of Superba Cravyats. 
| 


Tr 9 GORDON 


sends 


ISPENDEBRS 


on approval 
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: 

} 
|] Task no I want 
money in you to ex- 
eeance. amine the 
I allow y slide web 
| to try } back in my 
ordon suspenders. 
Suspend- Moves on 
ers at my your back 
risk. Don't without fric- 
misunder- tion. Gordon 
stand me. I Suspenders are 
Want you to made in four 


buy of your lengths, 33, 35, 37, 
40 inches. 
hasn’r them, Every man’s sus- 
simply write me \ penders should fit 
on your business \ im, 

stationery and ; Two prices. For 
| will send you a 50c a suspender for 
pair. State length everybody. 
desired. Exam- For $1.00 an even- 
ine them. Test é m= ing dress sus- 
them. Then » » pender with beau- 
send me the tiful imported 
price in my French web- 
coin card N bing, Which 
which you do you want ? 
will re- Gordon Sus- 
ceive, or penders are 
return sus- the simplest 
penders. and easiest kind 
your dealer first. @& 


dealer, but if he 


{ GORDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department 16 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Fishing Rods ; 
“Bristol” Luck 


means invariably good luck. Of course 
you can't catch fish if there are none in 
the pool, and you can’t persuade them to 

ite always, but our kind of good luck 
| will be yours if you use a “ BRISTOL” 
Steel Fishing Rod, which willinsure you 
against dad luck in the way of broken 
tackle and lost fish. ‘‘ BRISTOL” Rods 
last longer and give better service than Zz 

any other Rod at any cost. ——— 
Send for beautiful Catalogue show- , 
ing Rods for all fishing and our Combination Reel 
and Handle, which is an excellent feature. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO.,'96 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Moving Picture Machines 


R PTI S You can make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing afforcis better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
>” special offer fully ex- 
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Guy Standing 


Science and Religion on the Stage 


OW strange are the chances of theatric- 
al life has never been more strikingly 
shown than in the occasion which lately 
brought Guy Standing the one big success 
of his career. Long known asan able actor, 
there has still been something in his person- 
ality which has prevented him from achiey- 
ing any very general popularity—a rigid 
bearing and a certain acidity and masculine 
restraint of temperament. He has been 
chiefly known as a member of the old Empire 
Stock Company and as leading man in the 
support of John Drew and Fay Davis, and 
has generally been identified with unpleas- 
ant characters. When he was cast in Lave- 
dan’s The Duel there seemed little hope of 
anything better. 

The play centres in the struggle of two 
brothers for the soul of a woman—one of 
them an atheistic doctor, who loves her and 
is bent on making her forget her duty to a 
drunken and degenerate husband, and the 
other a priest, who is equally resolved on 
saving her from sin. The play is, in short, a 
symbol of the struggle between science and 
religion in human life. Now here, as at the 
Thédtre Francais, where the play was first 
produced, the leading characters were sup- 

osed to be the woman and the priest. Fay 
Davis took the part created by the great 
Bartet, and Otis Skinner that created by the 
no less distinguished Le Bargy. In the 
doctor, Guy Standing was supposed to have 
only another of his dry, hard, disagreeable 
characters. 

In point of fact he had; but asit happens, 
the atheistic doctor is the only one of the 
three leading characters who is firm in his 
resolution, the woman and even the priest 
being a prey at times to doubt; and there is 
nothing that weakens the sympathies of an 
audience like indecision. Mr. Standing’s 
personality and temperament, moreover, 
seem designed by nature for this particular 
character; and, what is more important, his 
performance revealed masterly skill. In 
the long and vehement speeches of which 
the play is mostly composed, both Miss 
Davis and Mr. Skinner, able and sympa- 
thetic actors though they are, betrayed de- 
cided mannerisms of elocution—the tricks 
of the old school. Mr. Standing was as sim- 
ple and vernacular in his speech as he was 
commanding in his personality. 

Almost without exception the first-night 
critics proclaimed his performance as a 
masterpiece. Subsequent audiences have 
been of the same mind. At the end of the 
great scene between the two men there are 
generally a dozen or more curtain calls. 
Mr. Skinner, who is billed as the star, takes 
most of these; but it not infrequently 
happens that in the end there are cries for 
Mr. Standing which continue until he comes 
out and makes his bow. 


Everything for Children’s Wear 


is profusely illustrated and fully de- 
scribed in our 
1906 Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


It brings the service of the most unique 
establishment in the world to your door. 
Copy mailed to any address on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 


We have no branch stores— no agents. 
Address Dept. 13 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


The Sweetmeats 
of Literature 


To the greybeards of America, and to their gentle com- 
panions with silvery hair; to the people of middle age, and 
to those who have passed beyond early youth—to you all 
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will bring back to your mind and heart the delight that a piece of 
mother’s pie would bring to your palate —a big, juicy piece that used to 
taste so good, so unspeakably good, in the hungry play days of youth. 


The sweetmeats of Literature —old familiar friends, coming back 
to you in THE SCRAP BOOK — poems, anecdotes, declamations, 
humorous stories and humorous bits; pathetic stories, too, half- 
forgotten hymns, lost facts, quaint and curious things, absorbing 
incidents, jokes, satires, and stories that once set your youthful 
fancies ablaze and opened up the big world to your vision—all these 
and a thousand things more are in THE SCRAP BOOK. 


It is such a treasure-house of new things, and of old things 
collected from the archives of the century, as has never before been 
gathered together or even dreamed of. 


THE SCRAP BOOK is the hit of the century in magazine making. 


On All News Stands or from the Publisher. 


10 Cents a Copy — by the Year $1.00. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Make Your Own 
Cement Blocks 


We furnish the machine and instructions. 
SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 

in making blocks for 

Good Money the trade. Write for 

booklet “CEMENT AGE.’ It’s FREE. 


The REED MANUFACTURING CO., Box 107, Springfield, 0. 
en 


ODD ENTERTAINMENTS 


of all kinds for the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., arein 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. 
Send us a postal and it will be sent to you,postpaid. | 


THE CREST TRADING CO, 214 Witmark Bldg., N. Y, 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


Separate courses. Ours 


Only field not overworked. 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 


tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 


The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept, B, Detroit, Mich. 


** Oldest and largest School of its kind."' 


A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 2 which 
is free. J. A, DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥. 


t 


An Offer 


‘To every man, and woman too, 
who is struggling along against 
adversity, striving to make the 
best of an uncongenial position 
anda poorsalary, the International 
Correspondence Schools, the 
standing and achievements of 
which are known and honored 
everywhere, makes this offer: If 
you will indicate by a mark like 
this X on the coupon below, 
which occupation you prefer, the 
I. C. S. will at its own expense 
and without obligation om your 
part, show you how it is not only 
possible, but actually easy for you 
to enter that occupation, not as a 
poorly paid apprentice, but with 
all the qualifications necessary to 
command a good salary. 


Have you enough curiosity 
to ask HOW 2 


| : x 
International Correspondence Schools 
| Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
| how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which | have marked 


Mech’ Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Surveyor by 
Stationary Engineer j 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Archi’! Draftsman 
Architect 

Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


“DEALER'S NAME. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & Co. 
453 RIVER ST. TROY, N.Y. 


50 cards 1 


The 50 Calling Cards, with plate 
engraved in script, which are of- 
fered as an introduction to our 
engraving department, are the 
finest that can be produced at any 
price. Other styles are shown on 
specimen sheet, gladly sent on 

request, 


HeOvSekoeNes 


904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mechanical Engineer 
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UP FROM THE GHETTO 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


I was sorry for my old father. Each 
month I had dropped off only afew more old 
customs, to make it more gradual for him, 
but I saw he noticed every time I did it, and 
his face grew harsh and sad. When our first 
baby was born I made the old man glad fora 
whole week by going through the full cere- 
monies, though it cost a good deal. 

But the end was bound to come. It came 
one October in Atonement week. This is 
ihe religious time, when your sins are sup- 
posed to be entered in the Judgment book 
in Heaven and sealed, unless you pray and 
fast them away before the week ends. Two 
years after my marriage, Atonement week 
found me in a business crisis. I was putting 
through a big deal for my boss which meant 
eight thousand dollars’ profit or loss to him 
and a big raise of salary to me if I won. I 
worked day and night. I forgot all about 
Atonement Day. And the deal went 
through! 

I will never forget two pictures I saw that 
night. The first was when I came home 
strained and haggard, Rachel’s dark olive 
face flushed with joy at my big success, her 
black eyes flashing the life and happiness 
ahead for us both, her soft young arms 
around me, her warm lips pressing mine. 
The second picture was my old father in his 
kitchen. He was not glad when I burst in 
with my news. He stared silently straight 
before him while his quivering lips tight- 
ened. Then at last he pointed his bony fin- 
ger at me and called me an atheist. I held 
myself in tight and thought hard and quick. 
Yes, for his sake it was better to have it over 
once for all. So I admitted that it was so. 
He pointed to the door. From the landing 
outside I heard him break into sobs. Poor 
old dreamer! 

The next day I plunged all the harder into 
work. Things had been booming for Rachel 
and me. On that first tenement we had 
taken fifteen hundred dollars in rents the 
first year—eight hundred dollars’ profit! 
This is hard to believe till you figure on the 
crowding, and also on the fact that Rachel 
got to know every family, every woman, all 
their likes and jealousies, all their ups and 
downs; and from the banker we knew ex- 
actly how much each had saved. So we 
could drive separate bargains with each, 
and that madeall the difference in the world. 
It always does. Besides, we could always 
tell our tenants that we could not help our- 
selves. 

““The big owner is over us just as we are 
over you,’ was Rachel’s pet expression. 
How weak and sad she could look as she said 
that! ; 

In three years we were running four 
houses—netting us two thousand a year, 
besides my salary of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. 

Four years later I bought an interest in 
my boss’ business and became a junior part- 
ner. That was three years ago. Since then 
our business has nearly doubled. I have cut 
down my renting and do solely aspeculating 
business, 

We stick to both sides of the Bowery. 
Why? Because the demand is sure. The 
lower East Side is already the biggest Ghetto 
in the world, and the lower West Side is the 
biggest Italian quarter. Each year they 
pour in faster. I didn’t pay a cent for the 
Kishinef massacre or the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but even that fight way off in Russia 
sends me Russian Jews by thousands, all 
wanting rooms, all forcing up the demand, 
and hence the rents. 

Not only have they got to come, but most 
of them have got to stay right here. It is 
true that the Italian men go out in summer 
all over the country, but half have families, 
and the families stay here. Their women 
and kids, together with all the Jewish men, 
support themselves mostly by the clothing 
industry. And this industry can’t move. 
I myself went to over a hundred contractors 
in sweat-shops and factories, and they all 
say the same. The factories won’t move 
away from the big centre. And the people 
have got to stay near the factories. 

You may point to the subway and the 
new bridge to Brooklyn, and talk about 
cheap transit, a three-cent carfare in the 
future, municipal lines and all that. I’ve 
gone all over those schemes with the reform 
crowd. I’m on two of their committees; I 
know the inside, and there’s nothing there 
to be afraid of. First, because they can’t 
make such big changes for ten years at least, 
and in business we don’t worry ten years 
ahead. Second, fresh tens of thousands will 


pour in from Europe faster even than Social- 
ists could bail ’em out. Third—and this is 
the strong point—there is a circle of real- 
estate men all around Manhattan just wait- 
ing for the crowd to push out. Out in 
Harlem, in the Bronx and the Brownsville 
section of Brooklyn, over six thousand fam- 
ilies have moved in ten years. And what’s 
the result? The rents there have jumped in 
one year over twenty per cent. The people 
simply can’t getaway fromus. Thedemand 
is rising. 

And the supply? The East Side is by no 
means paket full yet. Five years ago the 
city records showed that eight per cent. of 
the tenement rooms were vacant; now 
there are less than one per cent. But still 
we’re not through. Our real-estate maps 
are dotted all over with lots marked ‘‘va- 
cant.” Any lot with a tenement under four 
stories is ‘‘vacant’’ to us, because it pays to 
buy the place, tear down the house and build 
a modern tenement six stories high. 

And asthe quantity of rooms is increased, 
so, too, the quality is being improved. This 
is the big tip I got years ago from my friends 
the reformers. Small parks and play- 
grounds, recreation piers, new schools, 
settlements, brilliant shops and cafés and 
theatres; subways, elevateds, trolleys—all 
these in ten years! And who pays? ‘‘The 
city!’’ shouts the honest working-man. But 
who pays the city? ‘‘I do, in taxes,” groans 
the tenement owner. And the owner 
promptly raises his rents. So the working- 
man really pays. Then he joins a union to 
get higher wages. The builder pays more 
for labor, so the builder raises his price. This 
makes the tenement owner again raise his 
rent. And so it goesinacircle. And I am 
the only one who profits at each raise, I 
simply grab the best place at the best time; 
then sell, and hunt for the next place. 

The future is sure. Last night I stood 
about six o’clock at the corner of Houston 
Street and the Bowery. The factories and 
shops had just closed, and half a million peo- 
ple were coming home. Below—one block 
to my left—went the subway. Above in 
the air long elevated trains roared and 
flashed by, brilliantly lighted and jammed, 
two lines of them, one each side of the street. 
Below four trolley lines were rushing— 
more brilliant lights and human jams. And 
everywhere in all directions swept dark 
masses of men, boys and girls. 

People! People from all over Europe 
endlessly pouring in, crowding and packing 
Manhattan tighter and tighter! People 
who can’t get away, for they want to live, 
and so must work, and the work is here in 
the sweat-shops. People used to low living 
in Europe. People that you can study all 
out and know their wants, their strengths 
and their weaknesses! People—the de- 
mand! How fit the supply to the demand 
at the highest possible profit? Inthe answer 
to this question is untold wealth. AndIam 
finding the answer! 


Glass Bandages 


Abe notion of using window glass as a 
substitute for lint seems rather odd, 
but recent experiments have shown that it 
serves the purpose admirably. One should 
explain, however, that it is employed not in 
a powdered form, but in small sheets. The 
assertion is made that, utilized in this way, 
it is better than lint for excluding germs 
and for preventing bleeding. 

It is said that the glass is especially 
serviceable in the treatment of large burns. 
A piece is cut an inch or so bigger all around 
than the wound, and, the edges being 
smoothed and smeared with carbolic oil, 
it is pressed firmly upon the part. Around 
the edges absorbent cotton is packed, to 
keep the air out, and the whole is bandaged 
tightly. 

This kind of bandage, cheap and always 
ready at hand, is at least as aseptic as lint. 
No pain is caused by its removal for dressing 
the injury, at the conclusion of which 
process the glass is thoroughly cleaned and 
replaced. It is asserted that wounds 
treated in this way commonly heal in half 
the time required by the ordinary method. 

As the wound heals, the packing of 
absorbent cotton is brought nearer and 
nearer to the centre, until finally the local 
mischief is at an end. In minor cases 
watch-crystals: have been successfully 
utilized—a rather curious and novel em- 
ployment for a familiar article. 
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| 30 Free Trial 


We prepay all freight charges and deliver this Hi 


Wiard Standard Washer |} 


if 
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direct to your home ahso- 
lutely free. After thirty 
days trial if you do not 
find the Wiard Standard 
Washer more than we ‘ 
claim, and superior to any other washin, 
machine, you can ship it back and we will 
also pay all return charges. It takes the dirt 
out of collars, wrist or neck-bands as com- 
pletely as it washes blankets, sheets or pillow 
cases. Does not injure the finest fabrics or | 
laces; neither will it pull buttons off. Either 
a small washing or a large one is accomplished 
in a quarter the time other washers take, be- | 
cause of its double motion and ball bearings. 
‘Yhe labor it saves makes wash day a pleasure. | 
i Write at once, it means no 
more drudgery for you. 


Don’t delay. 


\ Wiard Mfg. Co. 
279 W. Ave. 
East Avon, N.Y. 


Banking by Mail 
When discriminating investors are anxious to pay 
three times its par value forthe stock of thisbank, |} 
surely one need have no misgivings as to the |) 
safety of deposits left in its care. This is one of || 
the most conservatively managed banks in the | 
United States and is *| 


Solid as a Rock 


Capital and Surplus $2,850,000 
Resources . + + + « «$28,000,000 7 
Fifty-four thousand depositors di 


Pays 4 per cent 7 
interest onsavingsdeposits. Sendfor booklet “A,”” 


which gives important information about Cleve- | 
land as a commercial center and our system of 


Banking by Mail | 

The 
Cleveland 

Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TYPEWRITER 
& 
Honest in price, service, material and 
workmanship—the only real typewriter at low 
price. It combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil cutting, v 
ible writing, interchangeable type and pr 
from ribbon. Imperfect alignment imposs! 
Will stand hardest wear and is practi 
accident proof. 


Write for our booklet and instalment plan. 
Agents Wanted 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. | 
Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom: 


Complete for $4.50 


You can have a complete 
league base-ball uniform 
made to your measure (boy or 
man), sent anywhere in U. S., ex- 
press prepaid, for $4.50. Itincludes 
# shirt (with name of club); pants, 
# cap, belt and stockings—strong 
materials that defy wear. You 
could not buy this anywhere under 
$6.50 — our immense business, 
and complete facilities, enable 
us to make them for $4.50. 
We also have big values 
in uniforms at $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Write 
for Samples 


* 


Have Been Established 
54 Years 


and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
; Catalogue, books, etc,, 
giving full information 

mailed free. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE, Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


Raise SQUABS-It Pays 


Bigprofits. All-year-round business. Success certainif 

you Start with our well-mated straight-bred Homers ; 

11,000in We guarantee actual mating 

stock. of every pair sold 

Squabs marketable when month old. 

fancy prices. We'll teach you the business 

froin mating to marketing. Write for 

beautifully illustrated booklet—free. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO. 

Box O, Da Costa, N. J. 


Bring 


KING 
Folding 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt water. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can't tip over. A revelation 
in boat construction. Can becarried by hand, or checked as 
baggage. When not in use, fold up intoa package. Tell 
us where you hunt or fish and get fine catalogue free. 

King Folding Boat Co., 672 W. North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—— 
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= $9,000 Poultry Catalogu 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 

Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 

100 grand pictures. 20 house plans. 

We make hens lay, cure disease, etc. 
Send 10 cents for mailing catalogue. 

Incubators 30 Days Free Trial. 

J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 33, Delavan, Wis. 


ee P O U LT R Y 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
y many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopzdia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts, 


C, C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, ILL. 


e 


EM INCUBATORS AND 

‘ BROODERS 

Time tested and proven success; thou- 
sands in use; sold direct to you at whole- 
| sale prices. Yougetthemaker’sguaranteeand { 
save the middleman's profits. The Removable FF 
Chick Tray and Nursery—a feature no other 
has — explained in catalog. It's /ree. Write B35 
for it today. Gem Incubator (o., Box 417, Trotwood, 0. * up 


to $2. per month rents any incubator. 
Rent pays for it. We Pay the Freight. 
440 Days Trial at same prices. Buy 
2 plans and parts and 
A build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
e ai ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO.,Box 21, Springfield,O. 
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WOMEN AS 
WV LN Egoaoet S 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


The old lady was assisted from the stand, 
but as she made her way with difficulty 
toward the door of the courtroom she could 
be heard repeating stubbornly : 

“T told him to put it into real estate, and 
he said he would !”’ 

_Almost needless to say, Hackett was con- 
victed and sentenced to seven years in 
State’s prison. . 

Croake James tells a:story of how, only by 
a flash of genius, Sir James Scarlett saved 
acause. ‘The famous barrister in a breach 
of promise case (Foote vs. Green) was for 
the defendant, who was supposed to have 
been cajoled into the engagement by the 
plaintifi’s mother, afterward the Countess 
of Harrington. The mother, as a witness, 
completely baffled Scarlett, who, on behalf 
of the defendant, cross-examined her; 
but by one of his happiest strokes of ad- 
vocacy he turned his failure into success. 
“You saw, gentlemen of the jury, that I 
was but a child in her hands. What must 
my client have been?” 

One would say that women, although this 
is, of course, a trivial criticism, are less able 
ordinarily to distinguish between direct 
and indirect discourse than men. I have 
repeatedly seen gentlewomen go upon the 
witness-stand and fail utterly to perceive 
that what is desired by the court is the 
exact language of the defendant—not a 
statement that he said that so and so had 
occurred, but that he said ‘‘so and so has 
occurred.” A story is told by Judge Nott, 
of Washington, which illustrates the con- 
fusion that sometimes results from this 
inability to differentiate between the two 
sorts of discourse. An old colored mammy 
was called to testify in a case where the 
defendant, also a darky, had thrown over 
a ladder which was leaning against his open 
window and caused it to fall to the sidewalk 
where it struck and injured an ‘‘enemy,” 
named Jones, on the back. 

‘“What did Mr. Jones say when the ladder 
hit him?” inquired the prosecutor. 

“‘Mistah Jones, he said, ‘Oh, his back!’” 

“Now, thinkaminute, Auntie,’’cautioned 
the lawyer. ‘‘Use his exact words.” 

“He said, ‘Oh, his back!’” repeated the 
witness in an aggrieved tone. 

“Now, now!” cried the prosecutor. 
“Didn’t he say, ‘Oh, my back’?”’ : 

The old black mammy drew herself up 
indignantly and with withering scorn 
replied: 

““Mistah Jones didn’t say nuffin’ ’bout 
yo’ back at all! He said, ‘Oh, u1s back!’” 

In brief, the quickness and positiveness of 
women make them better witnesses than 
men; they are vastly more difficult to cross- 
examine; their sex protects them from 
many of the most effective weapons of the 
lawyer, with the result that they are the 
more ready to yield to prevarication; and, 
even where the possibility of complete and 
unrestricted cross-examination is afforded, 
their tendency to inaccurately inferential 
reasoning, and their elusiveness in dodging 
from one conclusion to another, render the 
opportunity of little value. 

n general, however, women’s testimony 
differs little in quality from that of men, 
all testimony being subject to the same 
three great limitations irrespective of the 
sex of the witness, and the conclusions set 
forth above are merely the result of an 
effort on the part of the writer to comment 
somewhat upon those small differences 
which, under close scrutiny, may fairly be 
said to exist. These differences are quite 
as noticeable at the breakfast-table as in 
the courtroom; and are no more patent to 
the advocate than to the ordinary male 
animal whose forehead habitually reddens 
when he hears the unanswerable reason 
which, in default of all others, explains and 
glorifies the mental action of his wife, sister 
or mother: ‘‘Just because!” 

The purely psychological limitations of 
woman’s testimony are relatively of trifling 
importance; it is the physical influence of 
sex upon masculine Juries which should 
give us pause. How far are twelve men 

hysically able to act as unbiased judges of 

act where a weeping and attractive young 

woman is the complainant? How far can 
they be trusted to render a fair and im- 
partial verdict when she sits downcast at 
the bar of justice? Should we, in certain 
cases, have juries of matrons? The dis- 
cussion of this important aspect of the 
situation must be left for a later article. 
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NOT CHEAPEST BUT LEAST EXPENSIVE 


PLENTY OF HOT 
WATER AT ALL TIMES 


is a great convenience to the housewife. The all- 
copper) nickel-plated reservoir next to the fire on 
Majestic Ranges heats 15 gallons of water to the 
point of boiling while breakfast is cooking. 

The pin extension malleable iron front which 
takes the place of reservoir, where pressure water 
is used, supplies abundance of hot water through- 
out the house, It has 4% more heating sur- 
face than any other water front. 

‘The Majestic is made of malleable iron, ma- 
terial that cannot crack or break, and char- 
coal iron, material that resists rust 300 per 
cent. greater than steel. All parts of the 
Majestic Range are thoroughly riveted to- 
gether, making it perfectly air-tight, thus 
heating the oven quickly and baking right, 
with about one-half the fuel used in a range 
that is bolted and pasted together with 
stove putty, 


The Majestic is in a class 

by itself! 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the Majestic. If he don’t handle 
it, write us. Any Majestic dealer 
will give you a Majestic Cook 
Book, free; send us 4 cents in \ “4 
stamps and we will send you one. Pe We, 


Majestic Mf(.Co. 


Be. 


2055 Morgan St..St.Louis.Mo. 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 


built of steel with air chambers 
in each end like a life boat. @ 
Faster, more buoyant, practi- 
cally indestructible, don’t leak, 
dry out and are absolutely safe. 


Mullins Steel Boats 


They can’t sink. No calking, no bailing, no Write 
trouble. Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed by sports- 
men. The ideal boat for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. for Catalogue. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


has a greater scope for the average man to-day than any other work of reference, 
because it tells what the average man wants to know. 


C@ It presents in a clear, concise and uniform way what the majority of present experts 
consider the main features of every subject from 
the earliest times to those in which we live. 


Cc The ‘‘signed article”’ by one expert has given 
Bole Li 
lace to the approved article’? vouched for by 
many experts. 


@ Expert editors have given this authoritative 
verdict encyclopedia form—thus insuring uni- 
formity of treatment throughout the work. 


@ While it deals with everything everywhere, it 
deals with especial fullness, on all American ques- 
tions, geographical, governmental, political and 
social, questions of finance, the trusts, insurance, 
municipal ownership, trades unions, etc. 


C@ It includes biographies of our leading men in 
politics, business, the army and navy, the profes- 
sions, in religious and philanthropic work, in 
literature, in music and on the stage. . 


@ The illustrations bound together would make 
a volume larger than Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 


€ The various departments bound separate would 
make nearly 300 volumes, costing hundreds of 
dollars. 


@ There are about 30,000 more articles in The 
New International Encyclopedia than in any other 
encyclopedia in the English language; there are 
10,000 more biographies; there are more maps, 
more colored plates, more engravings and more 
illustrations of every kind, thaninany other. But 
the real point lies not in the mere number of arti- 
cles, nor in the quantity of biographies, nor in the 
great profusion of illustrations, but in the fact that 
every bit of information in The New International 
Encyclopedia is of interest tothe averageman, ~ .@ 


@ Furthermore, the arrangement is so ete sf 
simple and complete, an answer may ; 
be found on any question without an 

instant’s loss of time. 


Let Us Send You Our 25c 
Question BooKlet— FREE 


Fill out the coupon and test your knowledge on the questions of 
the day you ought to know about. We will send you, at the 
same time, our descriptive pamphlet with fac=simile colored 
plates, engravings, maps and charts, text pages and full 
description of the general plan, scope and arrangement of 
The New International Encyclopedia, filling, twenty oF 
volumes—containing 16,328 pages, covering 67,097 ws . 
articles, illustrated with 100 full-page colored lith- ~ 
ographs, 400 duotints, 300 maps and charts and >= 
over 7000 other illustrations. 


DODD, MEAD&CO., Publishers =P : 
372 Fifth Ave., New York City Or ae ror Ae 5 ¢ ne - ~ ae oe 


es pe A“ oi 
Lt = es Cy? 
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A delicacy and a food in 
one luscious combination. 


There’s no describing the taste, yet the 
tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, 
rich, full cream flavor which Swiss 
Milk gives when combined with pure 
chocolate, as only D. Peter of Vevey, 
Switzerland, blends it. 
The proof is in the eating. 
Lamont, Corliss & Go., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St.,New York 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 


Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions — no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 


English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, pliysi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice, Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAFNESS 


‘‘The Morley Phone”’ 


A miniature Tele- 
phone for the 
Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low 
sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty thousand 
sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. 


There are but few cases of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride-and exhibit sample 1906 
model, PGE EI. Special Offer. 

Finest uaranteed 

& 1906 Models $10 to $27 
] with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1904 & 1905 Models 
all of best AES oe $7 to $12 


|} 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
|) All Makes and Models, 
Bm) goodasnew........ $3 to $8 
| Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
| We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
fw DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
\SX° Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K=55, Chicago 
— INFORMATION For Home Builders, 
Buyers and Renters. 


Send your address for free booklet telling howto get disinterested 
and practical informat’on cx mcerning every cletail of location, 
plan, construction, heating, plumbing, decorating and furnishing. 


House Hints Publishing Company, Dept. 20, Philadelphia 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us aclvertised for sale at our expense, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D. C, 


ART Just out. Exquisite colorings. 28 subjects copies of 

famous paintings for 50c. 20 subjects Novelties for 35c. 

Complete set of 48 for 75c., one dozen 25c., or 6c. for 

POST Zsamples. Postage paid toany address. 4 Beauti- 
ful Easter Post Cards for 12c. 


Dealers supplied. 
D Ayents wanted in every town. Big earnings. 
CA R S Art Post Card Oo,, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


[AYS Entertainments PJ AY 


Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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Billy Fortune and 
the DrinKwater Lad 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ailing you is Auntie. You’ve just got a 
case of scare, with your nerve gone, so you 
just stand back and let her butt in and keep 
you from having a quiet minute by yourself 
with the girl. Now, all that’s the matter 
with her is that the girl’s young and a good- 
looker; and she’s a natural-born meddler, 
anyway, and a natural-born sorehead. 
Now you know that’s all of it.” 

He knew it was, too, because he didn’t 
try to say anything back to me. ‘“‘Look 
here,” says I; ‘‘do you want that girl for 
your’n?”’ 

He looked at me, with his eyes like a dog’s 
that needs a friend. ‘Do I?” says he. 
And so I figured it out for him. Not all at 
once, right away, I don’t mean, but a little 
bit at a time, till by-and-by, next morning, 
I went to him again. 

“Say,” I says to him, “why don’t you 
have ’em come over here again to-day for 
supper? It’s a peach of a day, and I'll fix 
something, and you take it out and eat it 
in that lovely place up by Crooked Rocks 
Springs. Maybe that would help some. 
I’ve been thinking about it.” 

His eyes were on me close. ‘‘Compan- 
ion,” says he, ‘‘no daredeviltry.”’ 

“Oh, no!” says I. “You rest easy 
about that. There won’t be no scandal 
to get in the papers. But you heard what 
I said. If you keep still and watch out, 
maybe it’ll help some. Ain’t that worth 
keeping still about?” 

Well, they come. The Drinkwater lad 
fetched ’em over in the afternoon in his 
mountain wagon, and they hung around the 
house a while, with me getting the lunch 
ready in the baskets and keeping my eye 
peeled for how things was hooked up. It 
was pretty much the way I’d multiplied it 
out—Percy Clyde dead anxious for a little 
private séance with the girl, and the girl 
dead willing, and Auntie dead set against it. 
It was funny as a barrel of monkeys to 
watch ’em. The young ones tried it as 
much as six times, but they couldn’t lose 
her more than a rod behind ’em. If they 
so much as got around behind the back of 
her chair, she’d revolve her neck till the fat 
would be twisted tight enough to choke 
her breath. It was pitiful; but it was all 
right. 

After a while I called the Drinkwater lad 
out to the kitchen, to consult him about 
the arrangements, and I says to him: 

““Now, here,” says I, “‘you see how much 
you can listen without asking too many 
questions; because inquisitive people are 
apt to get too horrible wise. See? The 
way not to know anything is to keep 
ignorant. You get me? But I’ve got a 
couple of harmless, innocent suggestions. 
First place, this Crooked Springs trail is 
right bad in spots, and dangerous for a 
wagon, especially with women, ain’t it?” 

He give a cautious kind of a nod. 

“Yes,” says I, “‘and the Springs ain’t far 
from here—nothing but a nice little walk 
from the house for Auntie. All right. 
We walk, then, with Billy Fortune going 
along to pack the baskets and to watch 
after Auntie, in case her wind should give 
out from trying to walk too fast to keep up. 
That’s all right, too. Maybe the Springs 
is farther off than we think they are, but we 
don’t think so. These here distances fool 
youso,inthiscountry. Yes. Andincase 
dear old Auntie should get plumb wore out, 
so you should have to spend a little time 
alone up there, waiting for her to catch up, 
maybeit won't be necessary for you to worry 
about her being safe, because ain’t she with 
Billy? And you trust Billy Fortune, don’t 
you? He’sa good, reliable man, ain’t he?”’ 

His eyes were dancing with gratefulness; 
but his voice was steady and_ sober, 
“Billy,” says he, ‘‘you have my entire con- 
fidence. Under such circumstances I 
should feel perfectly easy in my mind con- 
cerning the lady’s security.”’ 

Allright. So we started out, with them 
young ones strolling ahead, and me escort- 
ing the old dame, toting the baskets, till 
we got to the opening amongst that Crooked 
Rocks place—a deep, ragged tangle of 
young sandstone ruins set up on end, witha 
million or so little alleys and runs wore out, 
every direction, by the wind and frost. 
Then I begun to coax Auntie to look side- 
ways, every minute or two, me showing 
her interesting things and telling her 
history. It was good history, too; I know 
it was, because I made it myself. And the 
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YWOONTTON Shooting-Oiler 


6G ORN out — for want of lubrication!” 
That's the verdict on 60 per 
cent, of ‘retired’? Motor-Cars. 

Because, Motorists don’t yet understand the 
vast importance of uniform, and sufficient 
Lubrication. 

They think Lubrication is a mere Facrlily — 

They think it just “makes the machine run 
smoother, and go better.’’ 

They don’t realize that when they ave not 
wearing out Lubricant at 6 cents a pound (soca 
gallon), in running, they ave wearing ont friction 
surfaces —or Bearings — worth more than $50.00 
per pound, ‘ 

But that’s the situation in a nut-shell. 

A perfectly \ubricated Bearing practically 
doesn’t wear at all. 

Get that clearly through your head, Mr. 
Motorist — 

—A perfectly lubricated Bearing practically 
doesn't wear at all, in either fast or slow 
running, 

And a bearing run at high speed with in- 
sufficient lubrication wi2J wear out more in two 
miles than it would have worn in zoo miles if 
properly lubricated. 

That’s a difference of 5000 per cent. you’ll 
notice! 

And it isn’t a mere figure of speech either, but 
a certified fact. 

* * * 


So, —proper Lubrication means more, —far 
more,—than smooth-running, speed, motor- 
efficiency, and non-heating. 

It means /ife to the Car,—probably three 
times as much life — Wear, — durability. 

Some Cars require far more lubrication than 
others, per mile of travel. 

Because some cheap Cars have coarsely 
finished bearings, that develop great heat and 
friction in running, so that they ‘‘eat up”? Lubri- 
cant as greedily as they do Gasoline. 

The engines of many Cars are too frail and 
small for the Power they must develop in 
order to produce the Road-speed pledged by 
their makers. 

The Motors on these Cars MusT be run at 
as many revolutions per minute, in order to 
make 20 miles an hour of Road-speed, as the 
motor of a Winton Model K would have to be 
run to produce a road-speed of 50 miles an hour, 

Consider the tremendous difference in Wear, 
on the Motor, which that represents. 

And, of course, a Motor that must be run 
twice to three times as fast at ordinary road- 
speed, not only wears out twice to three times 
as fast, but réally needs several times as much 
Lubricant, because of the Heat thus developed 
through friction. 

Think ¢hat over for a Minute! 


The Winton Model K has the smoo/hest and 
hardest Steel “ Bearings” ever put into a Motor- 
Car, being ground absolutely ¢7e to micrometer 
tests of One-thousandth part of an inch. 

And, because of the Mirror-finished smooth- 
ness, and ‘‘trueness”’ of every Winton Model K 
bearing, it needs Zess Lubricant than other Cars 
which are less carefully finished. 

But, for all that, we know Lubrication is 
such a wtal thing in the Life of a Car that 
we have, this season, utilized the most perfect 
system of Automatic Lubrication ever devised 
and patented. 

That system is as 7zfadlible in its action as the 
law of Wear upon unlubricated Bearings. 

It does mot trust to any Gravity feed device 
either,—to any compressed air, or other so- 
called automatic system —which has been found 
wanting under certain conditions of weather, 
hill-climbing, or road-angle. 

The Winton Model K Lubricator actually 
shoots the Oil on to each Bearing in the exact 
quantity needed for each revolution. 

This “Shooting” is done by a powerful 
Syringe, operated by the Motor itself — 

The Syringe action is thus speeded to deliver 
each charge, to each bearing, at the exact time 
the bearing meeds it, and at whatever speed the 
Car is running. 

It does zot supply a wasteful surplus for a 
certain period and then a dangerous shortage 
for another period,—as practically all other so- 
called ‘“‘Automatic Lubricators’’ do. 


* * * 


But, it shoots the Oil to each bearing -so 
Srequently and surely that a thin film is infallibly 
maintained continuously between the two friction 
Surfaces. 

It also shoots the Oil so forcefully that no 
thickened condition of the fluid (due to cold 
weather or other cause) can permit its clogging 
in the tube, or failing of delivery at the precise 
place it is needed and at the precise time it is 
needed. 

The infallibility and uniformity of this 
Winton Model K Lubricating system means 
at least $500 more fe to the Car, more dura- 
bility, through saving of Wear than the same 
Car could have with the zex¢ best Lubricating 


system, : 

Our book, “The Motor-Car Dissected,” ex- 
plains why, in detail. Copy mailed free on — 
request. 


The “ Winton Model K”’ has 30 Horse Power 
or better. Pneumatic Speed Control, Winton 
Twin-springs and big 34-inch ‘Tires. Price, 
$2,500, and only one grade manufactured. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. M, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE INTHE WORLD. 
“ee By 


BEST SUGAR ae TEA'AND COFFEE.) 


The Water Problem Solved 


at small expense. If you have running water with- 
in a mile of where you want it, we can automatic- 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue, Raises 
water 35 feet forevery foot fall. Requires no fuel. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


100 Visiting Cards pais 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for ; 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station+ 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free, 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept.4-D, St. Louis, Mo. _ 


50c 
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DRAMERS, 


stood up 
straight 
all the 
time then 
ordinary 
drawers 
would fit all right. 
But when you 
stoop or bend— 
there's the rub. The elastic 
insertion in The Scriven 
Improved Elastic Seam Drawers was in- 
vented to prevent this rubbing. This insertion 
is durable but yet so elastic that it responds to 
every movement of the wearer without chafing 
or drawing. Made in a variety of fabrics to 
fit every man perfectly in waist and inseam. 
Ask your dealer for your size—knee or full 
length. If he cannot supply you write us direct. 
These drawers cost no more than any ordi- 
nary good kind. Send for illustrated booklet. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


’) PEOPLES (¢ 
VY" SAVINGS BANK® 


PITTSBURGH , PA. Hy 


“2 CAPITAL G SURPLUS: TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


This bank was established forty years ago. 
It has the largest capital and surplus of any 
purely savings bank in the world. 

“BANKING BY MAIL” originated and 
perfected by us, places our superior advan- 
tages and absolute security at the very door of 
thousands of men, women and children in 
every part of the civilized globe. 


Send for booklet ‘ P*’ explaining how you can open a 
savings account by mail with one dollar and upwards. 


(Patented) 9g $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alleys in Suilivan, Ind. 


yal ts 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It is foramusementand physical exercise, and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball.. Nearly 3090 
Alleys sold. 30 to48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needled. Can 
be installed in 2 hours. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, choice 
colorings. Woven in 
one piece. Both sides 
can be used; more du- 
rable than high-priced 
carpets. Sold to you 
directat one profit. 
Money refundedif 
not satisfactory. 


New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 G Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


i Straighten Your Legs 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. 
9x7%s ft. 


$3.25 

3.75 
9x9 ft. 4.25 
9x10%ft. 4.75 
9x12ft. 5.25 
9x15ft. 6.25 


by wearing our stylish Forms. 
Inexpensive, durable and give 
style, finish and comfort. Simple 
as a garter, put on or off in a few 
seconds, never observed, natural 
as the leg itself. Critical authori- 
ties commend them in the highest 
terms. Write for photo-illustrated 
book, testimonials and self- 
measurement chart, mailed free, 
bj under plain letter seal. 


ALISON COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF: Do not despair because 


through neglect you 


TAUGHT have forgotten what 


you once learned about 
Arithmetic. PRor. SPANGENBERG’S 
New METHOD requires no teacher. 
257 pages; sent prepaid on receipt of 
60c.instamps. Bestbookever published. 

GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO, 
37 South 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


The L AW at Home 


ME as LINCOLN did. 
pa ’ The Home Law School Series 


Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, avy 
state; covers Theory and Prac- 
tice authoritatively, simply. 
Marks an epoch. First few sets 
at SPECIAL PRICE, //’rite 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
203 East Madison Street, Chicago 
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Drinkwater lad was attending to his part, 
gaining a yard or so on us here, and another 
one there, till by the time we struck the up- 
grade, half-way to the Springs, they had a 
right smart lead. 

Then Auntie smelled trouble, and she quit 


| being interested in my tales, setting out 


with her fat toddle up the slope, fetching a 
worried look and beginning to draw bee 
breath short and hard. But it was a pretty 
stiff grade; and in a minute a turn in the 
trail took ’em out of sight from us, amongst 
the rocks. When we got to that turn they 
were pion disappeared. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’’ gasps Auntie. ‘‘ Where 
are they? Hurry!” 
to plunge on. 

“Wait a minute,” saysI. “I’m a stran- 
ger here; but you’re started the wrong way, 
I think. Just wait, and let me get my bear- 
ings.” If Percy Clyde was any good at all, 
I figured he’d gain a couple hundred yards 
while I was trying to puzzle it out. ‘‘It’s 
such a confusing place,” says I to Auntie. 

“Call to them, young man,” says she. 
“They must wait for us.” 

I give a diseased kind of a cough, to clear 
my throat. ‘I’ve got something the matter 
with my windpipe, so I can’t holler right 
good,” I explained to her; but I scooped 
my hands around my mouth and set my face 
close up toward a big rock, to shut in the 
sound as much as I could, and I let out a 
poor, sick little yell. It helped, that yell 
did; because from over to the left of us 
come a faint, sick kind of an echo. Auntie 
was misled. 

“There they are!” she says, eager and 
anxious. ‘‘Come on—hurry!/’? And we 
tracked over that way, with her on the tight 
jump over the broken, rough places. An 
eighth of a mile, and we hadn’t found ’em. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’’ Auntie groans. ‘‘My 
niece has my medicine bottles in her pocket, 
too, and I should have taken my stomach- 
medicine fifteen minutes ago, and now it’s 
time for'my heart-medicine. We must find 
them. Be quick /” 

So I got a quick wiggle on me, ducking 
amongst the rocks, this way and that. But 
it didn’t seem to do no good, because pretty 
soon I set my baskets down and straightened 
up, looking as right worried as I knew how, 
turning all around, like a man that’s hunt- 
ing for landmarks. 

““Let’s see,’”’ says I to myself, out loud; 
“that way’s west, because there’s the sun. 
Now, then, we’ve been coming a little north 
of west, most of the time 

Poor old Auntie gave ascared sob. ‘Oh, 
don’t tell me we’re lost!”” she begsme. _ 

“Oh, we can’t be!” says I. “But it’s 
funny. Here’s our tracks in the sand. 
We've been this way once before. Let’s 
pull out on this side a little.” 

We tried both sides for as much as two 
good hours, till you could see our footmarks 
anyway you looked, going and coming. It 
was awful strange, because I knew mighty 
well that the whole patch of the Crooked 
Rocks didn’t cover more than forty acres. 
It wasn’t so bad to get lost in amongst ’em; 
but to stay lost; I couldn’t have explained 
that, I expect, if Auntie had asked me. 

Only she didn’t ask. She was too rank 
seared. By-and-by she quit fretting about 
the Drinkwater lad and the girl, because she 
was wasting all her time thinking about her- 
self, and the horrible danger she was in, and 
starving to death, and dying from exposure, 
and being killed by wild beasts. Once we 
come on to alittle striped snake curled up in 
the sun; and once I showed her a coyote 
standing on top of one of the high ledges, 
looking at us. Them things all helped. 

By the time the two hours was over the 
sun had got aright goodways west, and the 
low places in between the rocks was begin- 
ning to fill up with those blue shadows. 
Then the old lass quit. 

‘“‘T’m completely exhausted!” says she, 
setting down on a stone, all humped up 
in a fat, miserable bunch, with the fat tears 
starting to crawl down over her fat cheeks. 
“Oh, young man, this is terrible—terrible! 
Oh, dear, oh, dear! Can’t you do some- 
thing 2?” 

I kindled up alittle fire of sticks, and I put 
my coat around her shoulders, and I fetched 
a couple armfuls of dead brush and laid 
7em down, handy. 

“There,” says I. ‘‘Nothing will come 
close to you, likely, so long as you keep a 
blaze going. I’m going to climb up on to 
some of the high places and take a look 
around. Be brave, ma’am. I won’t be 
gone long. Maybe you'd better eat some- 
thing while I’m out, to give you strength.” 

And with that I hiked a straight streak 
for the Springs. 


And she commenced 
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Do not confuse these with cheap pictures. 


evidence of 
They sell at Art Stores for 50 cents each. f 


good faith, 
send 10¢ 
(stamps or silver) for postage and wrapping. This 
will be refunded if you request it after examining 
the pictures. Mail the accompanying coupon 
promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited, and 
this advertisement will not appear again. 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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HOW TO GET 


Cu ay THESE FOU 


PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


_PREE 


O every reader of this periodical who loves nature 

and animals and outdoor life,we will send without 
: charge four beautiful pictures, which sell at retail 
for 50 cents each. 
amples of the art of color photography, being printed 
on heavy plate paper by the most improved process. 
Framed at moderate cost they will make splendid 
decorations for den or cozy corner, or they can be used 
just as they are in any room of the house, The subjects 
represented are such as will appeal to nature lovers 


These pictures are wonderful ex- 


Exact size of pictures, 10% x 7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new 
“Vibrary of Natural History” which has recently been published, 
after years of labor and at an enormous expense. i 
work of its kind in existence illustrated from actual photographs, 
of which it contains over 2,000, besides many full-page plates 
showing birds and animals in their natural colors. E 
creature on the earth—animal and man—is described and pic- 
tured in this Library. 
with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to 
secure the photographs from which the illustrations were made. 
The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most inter- 
esting and instructive stories of animal life, told by famous 
naturalists and explorers. 
been sold in Germany and England. 


No Obligation Your application for the pictures imposes 
n 


It is the only 


Every living 


Jn many cases special expeditions armed 


Over 2,000,000 copies have already 


o obligation to purchase the Library. We 


will forward the pictures, together with a description of the 
books, by mail postpaid. 


You will not be bothered by agents or 


CUT THIS OUT 


The University Society, New York 


Tease send me, postpaid, the four pictures you offer, together 
with a description of the ‘‘ Library of Natural History.’’ 1 en- 
close 10 cents for postage and wrapping, which you agree to 


refund if I am not perfectly satisfied. It is understood that the 
sending of this coupon «loes not in any way bind me to buy 
anything. (POST, 3-17-06.) 


Name... 
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Will you pay $1.90 for a hundred “ Key-West Havana Shorts’’—cigars made of the quality of 
tobacco used in cigars that sell over the counter at ‘‘3 for a quarter’”’ and for which any cigar dealer 


would gladly pay you 544c apiece? 


leaf that is too short to roll into the high priced cigars. 
don’t smoke looks—so, after all, the tobacco is just the same. 


Made of Key West shorts, which is the trade name of tobacco 


It doesn’t make a pretty cigar, but you 
The finest Key West Havana 


“shorts’’— none shorter than 4% inches, some even longer — hand-made and money back if youaren’t 
elated. This is one of our greatest values —to introduce our method of selling from factory direct to the 


smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after April 1st — 


and not more than 100 to one smoker 


Send $1.90 for 100. We reserve the right, however, to return your order and refund your money after 
a certain quantity of this brand is sold, as this price is made just to “‘ get acquainted.” 


THE EDWIN CIGAR CO., Dept. A, 64-66-68 West 125th St., New York 


REFERENCES: Corn Exchange Bank, United States National Bank, N. Y., Dun and Bradstreet’s. 


An Education Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, con- 
servatory or business school in the country in return fora little 


work done in leisure hours. 
the bills. 


You select the school—we pay 
If you are interested, send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


60 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


That’s the way we sell the Sxccess Jn- 
cubator. We give you an opportunity of 
taking off two hatches and thoroughly 
trying machine. Send it back if not satis- 
factory. Send for free, illustrated catalog. 


Box 100, Racine, Wis. 


AMERICAN BROODER CO. | 


| 
J 


I will send you post-paid, 100 Im- 
ported Gold-leaf Cigar Bands, 
assorted, with center-piece, for cov- 
ering trays, plaques, etc., on receipt of 25c, stamps or money-order. 


JOSEPH WAY, 1105 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Cigar Bands 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3 books forInventorsmailedonreceipt of6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 

It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in 
the year could be most profitably marketed. — It 
shows how you can make $2.00 on a large win- 
ter roaster. It tells what profils can be made 
with each of the popular breeds, and the costs 
of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubatorsand Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to doso profita- 
bly. Whether your needs are small or large, I will 
furnish, without charge, estimates and plans for 
a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3914 Henry Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


Seed We Sell 


One market gar- 
\ dener plants 
annually75 pounds 
of our lettuce, 
another 500 pounds 
of our beet and a 
third too pounds of our 
onion seed. Such men can take no 
chances. Weshall be pleased to sell 
you any kind of vegetable or flower 
seed equally good, from five cents’ 
¥ worth upward. Catalogue free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass, 


SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way of a vehicle or har- 
ness. We makea complete line and offer the largest choice 
of styles and variety. With us itis QUALITY first, price after- 
ward. There may be “ cheaper "’ buggies than ours, but we 
can prove there are Write to-day for our new 
none better. We ma] Catalog. Itis FREE. 
have pleased thou- The Columbus Carriage 
sands of others } and Harness Co. 
and can do the ce 
same for you. 3112 South High St. 
Remember our Columbus, 
Guarantee 
-Suusfaction 
+ Money 


A Free Book About 


Incubators 


_ We issue the best book ever written on 
incubators — written by a man who has | 
spent 24 years in perfecting them — by the 


man who made the Racine. It tells facts 
that you must know to get the right incu- 
bator. Don’t buy without reading it, for 
the book is free. We Pay the Freight. 

Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


SEND ME 8 CENTS 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed — Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums—20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies — 100 colors; Sweet Peas 
—40 varieties ; Asters—all kinds, 
FREE— ‘‘ Floral Culture’? and 
14th Annual Catalog, with big 
list of rareseed bargains; alsomy 
offer of $1oo cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 500 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pioneer Seedswoman of America. 


“Successful Pigeon Raising” 


Latest and most practical book for Squab raisers. 
Full of valuable information, concisely stated. The 
author personally conducts a plant of 11,000 birds and 
tells his secrets frankly. Invaluable to the beginner, 
telling how to buy stock, and how to succeed. Con- 
tains Iol pages, 21 fine engravings, handsomely 
bound. Price, 50c. postpaid. You ought to have it, 


F. B. PRICE, Jr., Box 6, DaCosta, New Jersey 
Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5, Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for catalogue 
of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


I don’t hardly think we’d been missed 
much. I kind of guessed that as soon as I 
come in sight of the two young ones, I made 
all the noise I could, stumbling over the 
stones; but I had to yell to ’em, finally, to 
get him to take his arm away and lift his sun- 
burnt cheek off her lovely, soft hair. By the 
time I got up close they were come back to 
life and ready to listen. I fetched a look of 
trouble on to my face. 

“Say, Auntie’s lost,” says I. 

“What ?”’ says both of ’em, and the 
girl went white. But not the Drinkwater 
lad. 

‘“‘Billy!’’ says he, in his deep voice. 
ee /” Just that; but it told me a 

eap. 

““You know this place a lot better than I 
do,’’ says J. ‘‘Mebbe you’d better go look 
for her, and let me go back with the young 
lady.’”’ And that’s the way we fixed it, after 
Percy Clyde had argued with the girl a min- 
ute, and got her convinced that she mustn’t 
worry. Then I took him a little way down 
the trail, where I could whisper to him, 
private. 

“T kind of think you can get her located 
at the bottom of that deep draw, twenty 
rods or so out behind the horse-barn,”’ says 
I. ‘She don’t know it herself, but she’s per- 
fectly comfortable and snug,.so you needn’t 
break your neck getting to her. And, say, 
I’ve sort of got it figured out that she’s 
worked herself up to a state of mind where 
she’ll be horrible grateful to the man that 
comes and rescues her from death. See?” 


Well, that’s about all, except the wind-up. 
I kind of kept out of sight from the old girl 
for the rest of the evening, after we'd got 
back to the house—loafing in my kitchen 
and doing what they call meditating; and I 
kept that up till after the Drinkwater lad 
had taken the women folks home to the 
Arkwright place. When he got back I heard 
him coming across the gravel from the horse- 
barn, singing; and when he pushed my 
door open his face was shining. He walked 
over and put out his hand to me. 

“Billy!” says he. ‘‘Billy!”’ 
and no more. 

I grinned at him overmy cigarette. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s it, is it?’’ says I. ‘“‘Does Auntie 
know?” 

He nodded his head at me with a happy 
smile on him. “I told her before we got up 
out of that draw,” says he. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Billy.” 

He dropped down on the lid of my flour- 
box and laughed till he cried, wiping the 
tears away on the back of his hand, and 
choking with the fun of it. By-and-by he 
sobered up some and begun to walk up and 
down the floor, stepping light and holding 
his shoulders straight and square. Then he 
stopped beside me and laid his hand on my 
arm. 

“Companion,”’ says he, with his voice 
deep and joyful, ‘‘do you remember when 
we first met? I said that one of these days 
you might be offering me a drink of nectar 
in Paradise. Remember? Well, boy, I’m 
tasting that nectar now.” 

And I could tell by the look of him that he 
liked the taste a heap better than bottled 
goods, too. 


Just that 


Unconscious Cussing 


bBo se is only exaggeration in one 

form; and as the West produced abun- 
dant exaggeration, it was no less noted for 
its instinctive and fluent profanity. It 
seemed in the air, born of the wide horizon, 
and lurid as it was at times, it was in its pur- 
est form unpremeditated and, indeed, un- 
conscious. Two old-timers who met at 
Seattle not long ago were talking about the 
good old days together, it developing that 
both had been among the earliest Gentiles 
to move into the Mormon stronghold at Salt 
Lake City, where they became joint labor- 
ers in the cause of civilization as they them- 
selves saw it. 

“Do you remember that —— 
Sunday-school we-all started, Jim?” asked 
one of the pioneers. ‘‘Say, I was thinkin’ of 
ees Sunday-school just the other 

EW 

“Remember it? I should say I did,” an- 
swered his friend. ‘‘ How we used to march 
them kids right down the middle of the 
street, us with rifles on each side, to see, by 
, that no Mormon kep’ our 
kids from gettin’ a fair chance at salva- 
tion, just as good as any Mormon.” 

They were earnest, but not consciously 
either sacrilegious or profane; and thestory 


| is true verbatim. 


March 17, 1906 


Model H, 
| 30h. p. Touring Car, 
+) $2,500, f. 0. b. Detroit 
} (not including lamps) 


Four-Cylinder Perfection 


It is concentration of effort that has made the Cadillac what it is. For 
five years its makers— the master designers and motor builders of America 
—have focused their endeavors upon a single object —to produce a fault- 
less motor car. A consummation of these efforts is found in the magnifi- 
cent line of 1906 cars, notable among which are the four-cylinder types. 
These models embody every point of excellence thus far found in any of 
the high-priced cars, either of American or foreign make. When you re- 
member the remarkable efficiency of the famous Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine, and consider this same principle em- 

bodied in quadruple form, you will gain a 
slight idea of the serviceableness 
of these powerful four- 2 
cylinder models bs asl 

| | 


i i the many improve- 
| ‘I ments is anautomatic governor 
| which limits the speed of the engine 
when the latter is disconnected, eliminating vi- 
bration and saving much fuel andenergy. Another is the 
mechanically operated oil feed (found on all Cadillac models) which 
supplies oil to the engine in accordance with its speed, keeping it al- 
ways in a state of perfect lubrication. Transmission is of the exclu- 
sive Cadillac planetary type with specially cut and hardened gears. The 
bodies are of unusual elegance, and luxuriously appointed. Wheel base 
of model H (30h. p.) roo inches ; Model L (40h. p.) rro inches. Practi- 
cally noiseless ; comfortable and easy-riding as a Pullman coach. 


Let us send _ address of nearest dealer and our finely illustrated catalog O, which will 
tell you more about the 1906 Cadillacs. A car tosuit any purse, any requirement. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. All prices 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. _—_f. o. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. *izMiu “mt og 


CAN BE HAD ALL SEASON 
BY PLANTING THE 
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A WEALTH 9 RED ROSE 


Rich, cardinal red, perfect form, 
splendid habit, deliciously fra- 
grant, robustly healthy, beauti- 
fully formed buds and glorious 
open flowers, four inches and 
over in diameter. 

PRICE, free by mail, plants to 
bloom this season, 25¢c each, 5 for 
$1.00, 12 for $2.25, Two-year 
plants by express, at purchaser’s 
expense, 75ce each, 3 for $2,00, 
6 for $3.50. 

We send FREE (value 30c.) to 
those who mention this magazine 
in ordering, pamphlet on ‘‘ Garden 
Culture of the Rose,” 


and our 60th Annual Catalogue 
“Everything for the Garden” 


The premier American catalogue, 
a compendium of garden knowl- 
edge. Replete with suggestions 
what to sow and plant for vegeta- 
bles and flowers. A helpful garden 
companion, 186 pages profusely 
illustrated in best style, 6 
colored plates of vegeta- 

bles and flowers. 


\\ NEW ROSE 


Sh RK FRUIT BOOK 


{eS 40 Breeds Fine pure bred chickens, 


ducks, geese and _ turkeys. 


‘ a Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
shows in NATURAL COLORS and Largest poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, 
accurately describes 216 varieties of eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 


4c. for fine 70-page poultry book and catalog. 


fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 4 
ee RF, NEUBERT, Box 786, MANKATO, MINN. 


bution to planters. STARK BROS., Lonisiana, Mo. 


Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


Ourimproved method of fin- 
ishing all floors, Sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive. 


Write NOW for descriptive 
matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 4 


4 abe | GRIPPIN'S — 
Skilled laboris not necessary. | feel, Crack and Grevice Fis, Newark, New York State 
BEFORE TREATMENT fain 


AFTER TREATMENT 


Prevents Wet Feet 


e inner soles are made by a patented process 
so that they resist dampness and keep the foot 

and comfortable, thus preventing colds, 
_ pneumonia and other serious sicknesses. 


Worth Cushion 


. ‘Saves the Stockings which means less mending, 


because the cushion or inner 
sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which 
the foot rests, causing less friction. Madein various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3.50 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 


to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and finda way to supply you. 


, The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. | 
= | 


4 WOMAN FLORIST 
( Hardy Everblooming 25° 


’ On their own roots. 
| )Roses All Will Bloom This Summer, 


lent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
be. in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
‘arbank, deep rose. 
ardinal, bright red. 
illarney, grandest pink. 
enera prea iar, deep red. 
nowflake, pure white. 
ouquet of Gold, golden 
yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
5 Carnations, the “‘ Divine 
_ Flower,” all colors, 25c. 

3 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, . . 25c. 
3 Beautiful Coleus, . A 
* Grand Orchid Cannas, . . 
3 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
5 Puchsias, all different, . 
) Lovely Gladiolus, . 

) Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 25c. 
} Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
_ Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 
uarantee satisfaction. Oncea customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
fi8S ELLA V. BAINES, Box 68, Springfield, Ohio 
J 00 ae EE Ee 


oultry Lessons Given 


tabig expense we have prepared a series of 12 lessons on the 
abject of “ Poultry Raising "’; they contain all the secrets of how 
) make money by raising and selling fancy bred poultry for 
arket and show ring. They are invaluable to anyone interested 
tthesubject. Send 25 cents to pay for a six months subscription 
) COMMERCIAL POULTRY and the complete course of lessons 
ill be sent you at once. This offer is made to introduce 
OMMERCIAL POULTRY, which already has over two hundred 
tousand readers and which is the best, brightest and most 
tactical poultry journal published. 


— COMMERCIAL POULTRY 
3 Washington Street, Lesson Dept. 48, Chicago 


DIRECT TO YOU “vier 


By buying direct from us you save 
dealers profit and get the latest, best 
and most durable. Our $22 Runa- 
bout, $28 Top Buggy and $42 Surrey 
= are wonders for cheapness. 
Our $50 AUTO TOP 
Buggy is the biggest bargain 
of theseason. Other styles at 
lower or higher prices. Our 
_, free catalog tells about our 

no- money - with-order plan. 
2 years guaranty and 30 DAYS FREE T . Don’t 
buy a vehicle or harness until you have heard from us. 


| Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


_ U.S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
: Station 425, Cincinnati, O. 


ste, «“SAVE-THE- HORSE” Spavin Cure 
Registered Trade Mark. —_—— 


on’t Fire or Blister Your Horse! Write for booklet, also 
letters from business menand trainers onevery kind ofcase. 
“* Save-the-Horse ’’ Permanently Cures Spavin, Ring- 
bone (except low Ringbone), Curb, Thoroughpin, Splint, 
Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Injured Tendons and all lameness 
without scar or loss of hair. Horse may work as usual. 
$ 0 per bottle, with a written guarantee, as bind- 
ing to protect you as the best legal talent 
could make it. Send for copy and booklet. 

At Druggists and Dealers or Express paid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE as 
Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for & 
ock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
BE This book only 10 cents. 5S 
_H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. &%% 
MADE 


ATCHING CHICKENS “22x 


and profitable by the many advantages of the new 
1906-pattern 


Standard Cyphers Incubator 
Positively guaranteed to hatch Moreand Health- 
BM} ier Chicks with less oil and trouble than any other. 
Sold on 90 Days Trial. Catalog and Guide, 228 
pages (8 x 11) free if you mention this magazine 
and send addresses of two near by poultry raisers. 
‘ Write nearest office. 
_ CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
lo, Boston, Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City or SanFrancisco 
1 ROSES, SHRUBS. FREE book 
y . describes 528 varieties and tells how 


A . to plant andcare forthem. Everyone 
ed in choice Nursery Stock should have a copy. 


ER HILL NURSERIES, No. 4 Main St., NEWARK, NW. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 11) 


_ The men had heard nothing, but follow- 
ing hard on her words came the sound of 
footsteps along the little corridor and an 
agitated knock on the door. 

Vernon opened the door—to Betty. 

“Oh—come in,” he said cordially, and his 
pause of absolute astonishment was brief 
as an eye-flash. ‘‘This is delightful——” 

And as she passed into the room he caught 
her eyes and, looking a warning, said: “I 
am so glad tosee you. I began to be afraid 
you wouldn’t be able to come.”’ 

“T saw you in the Bois the other day,” 
said Lady St. Craye, ‘‘and I have been 
wanting to know you ever since.” 

“You are very kind,” said Betty. Her 
hat was on one side, her hair was very un- 
tidy, and it was not a becoming untidiness 
either. She had no gloves, and a bit of the 
velvet binding of her skirt was loose. Her 
eyes were red and swollen with crying. 
There was a black smudge on her cheek. 

“Take this chair,’ said Vernon, and he 


moved a comfortable one with its back to * 


the light. 

“Temple—let me present you to Miss 
Desmond.” 

Temple bowed, with no flicker of recog- 
nition visible in his face. But Betty, 
flushing scarlet, said: 

“Mr. Temple and I have met before.” 

There was the tiniest pause. Then 
Temple said: ‘‘I am so glad to meet you 
again. I thought you had perhaps left 
Paris: 

“‘Let me give you some tea,’’ said Vernon. 

Tea was made for her—and conversation. 
She drank the tea, but she seemed not to 
know what to do with the conversation. 

It fluttered, aimlessly, like a bird with a 
broken wing. Lady St. Craye did her best, 
but talk is not easy when each one of a party 
has a separate secret preoccupying interest, 
and an overlapping interest in the preoccu- 
pation of the others. The air was too 
electric. 

Lady St. Craye had it on her lips that she 
must go—when Betty rose suddenly. 

“Good-by,”” she said generally, looking 
round with miserable eyes that tried to look 
merely polite. 

“Must you go?”’ asked Vernon, furious 
with the complicated emotions that, war- 
ring in him, left him just as helpless as any 
one else. 

““T do hope we shall meet again,” said 
Lady. St. Craye. 

““Mayn’t I see you home?’’ asked Temple 
unexpectedly, even to himself. 

Betty’s ‘‘No, thank you’’ was most 
definite. 

She went. Vernon had to let her go. 
He had guests. He could not leave them. 
He had lost wholly his ordinary control 
of circumstances. All through the petri- 
fying awkwardness of the late talk he had 
been seeking an excuse to go with Betty— 
to find out what was the matter. 

He closed the door and came back. 
There was no help for it. 

But there was help. Lady St. Craye 
gave it. She rose as Vernon came back. 

“Quick!”’ she said. ‘‘Shall we go? 
Hadn’t you better bring her back here? 
Go after her at once.” 

“You’re an angel,’ said Vernon. ‘‘No, 
don’t go. Temple, look after Lady St. 
Craye. If you’ll not think me rude? 
Miss Desmond is in trouble, I’m afraid.” 

“Of course she is—poor little thing. 
Oh, Mr. Vernon, do run! She looks quite 
despairing. There’s your hat. Go—go!”’ 

The door banged behind him. 

The other two, left alone, looked at each 
other. 

“T wonder——”’ said she. 

““Yes,’”’ said he; “‘it’s certainly myste- 
rious.” 

“We ought to have gone at once,” said 
she. ‘I should have gone, of course, only 
Mr. Vernon so elaborately explained that 
he expected her. One had to play up. 
And so she’s a friend of yours?”’ 

“She’s not a friend of mine,” said Temple 
rather ruefully, “‘and I didn’t know Vernon 
was a friend of hers. You saw that she 
wouldn’t have my company at any price.” 

“Mr. Vernon’s a friend of her people, I 
believe. We saw her the other day in the 
Bois, and he told me he knew them in Eng- 
land. Did you know them there, too? 
Poor child, what a woebegone little face it 
was!”’ 
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Two passen- 
ger Runabout, 
double op- 
posed motor 
under hood, 


cylinders 
44%4x4 devel- 
oping 14 H. P. 
Planetary 
transmission 


with Direct 
BrevEL GEAR 
DRIVE. 


The strong features of this car are the extreme simplicity and accessibility of the 


engine and transmission. 


The crank case and transmission case form one casting 


and the entire engine can be taken apart or assembled in half an hour. 


Call at our nearest Agency or write for particulars about this thoroughly practical 


car. 


We also make three high powered 4 cylinder touring cars— Model «« F’’ 


50H. P., $3500. Model «*K’’ 35H. P., $2500. Model <*B” 24-28 H. P., 
$2000, and Model «*C”’ 20 H. P., 2 cylinder opposed tonneau car, $1250. 


Wayne Automobile Co., 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


“Saving Money by Mail” 
on request 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 


Dept. K, Detroit, Mich. 


TO BOOK-LOVERS 


Special Sale List No. 42 


has just been issued. It contains thousands of valu- 
able library book bargains ranging in price from 25¢ 
to $50.00, and at discounts all the way up to 80 per 
cent. Sent free on application. Ours is the largest 
Mail Order Book Establishment in the world. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East 23d Street New York City 


00 


3 


compositions. 


Secures $200 
Worth of Music 


The 7 Artistic Volumes of the 


Music Lover's Library 
ae (Books That Stay Open Without Holding) cE 


Three Volumes are devoted to vocal music and four to instrumental 
These beautiful volumes include ALL THE MUSICAL GEMS 
AND MASTERPIECES OF THE WORLD—music for the home, music 
for concerts, evening gatherings, lodges and schools. 
duets, trios, quartets and choruses by all the popular composers. 


There are vocal solos, 
There are piano compositions for 


two and four hands by old and modern masters — besides the best and the latest dancing music. These 
volumes are of regular sheet music size, and contain over 2,000 pages. 


In classical music you can have every gem from an air by Bach to a Beethoven 


“Sonata.” 
“Minuet”; 


In modern music from Rubinstein’s “Melody” to Paderewski’s 
in standard old favorites all the choicest compositions from 


Lange’s “Flower Song” to Leybach’s “Fifth Nocturne”; in dance music the best 
things from Strauss’ “Waldteufel,” including the modern popular writers. For 
singing you have the gems, popular and classical, from “Old Folks at Home’ 
and “Home, Sweet Home” to“ Palms” by Faure and “Thou Art Like Unto a 


Flower” by Rubinstein. 


THIS MUSIC LOVER’S LIBRARY is a perfect collection of the musical gems of the world. 


In it may be found music for every purpose and for every degree of musical taste. 


With the MUSIC 


LOVER’S LIBRARY at hand you are always prepared for every musical emergency, no matter what 


the demand may be. 


If bought separately, this music would cost over $200. 


A Few Points of Superiority 


A Library that will last for generations. 


A Library that will prove a joy to any home. 


A Library that is a splendid education. 


A Library with a Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
A Library for the beginner as well as the expert. 
A Library giving biographical sketches. 


A Library Containing Every Famous Name Known to Music 


SENT FREE—To Any Part of U.S.—AIlI Charges Paid 


Fill out the coupon shown at the bottom of this announcement and we will send you the entire 


MUSIC LOVER’S LIBRARY, seven beautiful volumes, 


you do not like them return them at OUR 
EXPENSE. If you are pleased and want 
to keep the set, SEND US ONLY $1.00 and 
agree to pay us $1.00 a month for the next 18 
months. No agents will bother you, as we do 
all our business by correspondence. All you 
will have to do is to experience rapturous en- 
joyment of a set of books unparalleled as the 
most wonderful, most inspiring work of theage. 
Fill out and mail today attached coupon to 


Siegel Cooper Company 
New York 


In your home you may examine them. If 


S. E.P. 3-17-6. 
COUPON SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


~ Send on approval, prepaid, set of MUSIC LOVER'S 
LIBRARY in seven volumes. If satisfactory, I agree to pay 
$1.00 within five days of receipt of volumes, and $1.00 a month 
thereafter for eighteen months. If not satisfactory I agree to 
return the books within five days at your expense. Title to 
remain in your name until full price is paid. 


Name. 
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TO FILL 


The Original and Only Genuine 


Self=Filling Pen 
Simply dip in the ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKLIN PEN is filled and ready for 
instant use. It is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink reservoir is compressed 
by the presser bar under the thumb, and, 
when released, instantly draws in the ink 
through the feed channels at the point. 

The quickly adjusted lock-ring prevents 
ink from being forced outagain. Feeds 
regularly until the last drop of ink in 
reservoir is used. Always responds 
without kick or balk. Cleans itselfas 
easily as it is filled. Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle 
ESE PEN, let us make you our .§ 
Offer to Fountain Pen Users.  YVull infor- 
matio on, with illustrated catalogue, sent upon 
request. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


the 


Rectal 


514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 

93 Rea le St., New York. 
1652 Curtis , Denver. 
414 Market St., San Francisco. 
American Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe 
Lane, Fleet St., L ondon, EG. 
Eng. Rae, Munn & ( silbert, 47 
Market St., Melbourne, Aust. 


IT PAYS BIG 
Toamuse the 
Public With 


ole i a 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
as our instruction Book and 
“Business Guide’’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 


Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 

ax travel, history, religion, temper- 
s ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can doit. Astonishing 


Opportunity in any Jocality for a 

Man with a little money to show 

in churches, school houses, lodge 

Big profits each entertainment. Others do 

It's easy; write to us and we'll tell you how 
Catalogue free, 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago 


BECOME 
A CHANE 


halls, theatres, etc. 
it, why not you? 


THE AANTOMOBILE 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


742° SEVENTH AVE, NEW YORK 


“A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 


A muscle maker—strengthens spine, back, 
pupuid ete Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


“= Glascock’s Racer 


aulo 
Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
img, Semit- -Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe, Can't upset nor 
stop ou dead center. Rubber tired 
and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. Ez- 
RW dorsed by physicians, 
Buy of your dealer if 
possible, or direct, if he 
No hasn't GLASCOCK’S RACER, 
“Dead Center” Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 605 Factory Street, Muncie, Indiana 


Fe) 


{ 


A Sterling Silver 
Cigar Cutter 


that every smoker will 
be gladtoown. Nomat- 
ter in what part of the 
United States you live we 
will mail one 


For One Dollar 


postpaid. The R.S. 
is the handsomest 
and most satisfac- 
tory cutter made 
Carried in vest pock- 
et. Lasts for years. 
Ask your jeweller. 


The R.S. 
Cigar Cutter 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for another. 


Book ‘* How to Obtain a Patent ’’ and 
‘“What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 


patentability. We advertise your 

patent for sale at our expetse. 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Resident Agents Wanted Everywhere 


to sell Racine Steel Spring Exercisers, exclusively, 
oras sideline. Write for Selling Plan. 


RACINE EXERCISER CO., 51 Soneida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“No, notin England. I met her in Paris 
about a fortnight ago, but she didn’t like 
me from the first, and our acquaintance 
broke off short.” 

There was a silence. Lady St. Craye 
perceived a ring-fence of reticence round the 
subject that interested her, and knew that 
she had no art strong” enough to break it 
down. She spoke again suddenly. 

“Do you know you’re not a bit the kind 
of man I expected you to be, Mr. Temple? 
I’ve heard so much of you from Mr. Vernon. 
We’re such old friends, you know.” 

“Apparently he can’t paint so well with 
words as he does with oils. May I ask 
exactly how flattering the portrait was?’ 

“Tt wasn’t flattering at all. In fact, it 
wasn’t a portrait.” 

“A caricature?”’ 

“But you don’t mind what people say of 
you, do you?”’ 

“You are trying to frighten me.” 

““No, really,’ she said with pretty ear- 
nestness; ‘‘it’s only that he has always 
talked about you as his best friend, and I 
imagined you would be like him.” 

Temple’ s uneasy wonderings about Betty 
Desmond’s trouble, her acquaintance with 
Vernon, the meaning of her visit to him, 
were pushed to the back of his mind. 

“‘T wish I were like him,” said he; 
any rate, in his painting.” 

“At any rate—yes. But one can’t 
have everything, you know. You have 
qualities which he hasn’t—qualities that 
you wouldn’t exchange for any qualities 
of his.”’ 

“That wasn’t what I meant; I—the 
fact is, I like old Vernon, but I can’t under- 
stand him.” 

“That philosophy of life eludes you still? 
Now, I understand him, but I don’t always 
like him—not all of him.” 

‘“‘T wonder whether any one understands 
him?” 

“He’s not such a sphinx as he looks!” 
Her tone betrayed a slight pique. ‘‘Now, 
your character would be much harder to 
read. That’s one of the differences.” 

“We are all transparent enough—to 
those who look through the right glasses,’ 
said Temple. ‘‘And part of my character 
is my inability to find any glass through 
which I could see him clearly.”’ 

This comparison of his character and 
Vernon’s, with its sudden assumption of 
intimacy, charmed yet embarrassed him. 

She saw both emotions and pitied him a 
little. But it was necessary to interest this 
young man enough to keep him there till 
Vernonshouldreturn. Then Vernon would 
see her home, and she might find out some- 
thing, however little, about Betty. But 
if this young man went, she too, must go. 
She could not outstay him in the rooms 
of hisfriend. Soshe talked on, and Temple 
was just as much at her mercy as Betty had 
been at the mercy of the brother artist in 
the rabbit warren at Long Barton. 

But at seven o’clock Vernon had not 
returned, and it was, after all, Temple who 
saw her home. 

Temple, free from the immediate en- 
chantment of her presence, felt the revival 
of a resentful curiosity. 

Why had Betty refused his help? Why 
had she sought Vernon’s. Why did women 
treat him as though he were a curate and 
Vernon as though he were a god? Well— 
Lady St. Craye, at least, had not treated 
him as curates are treated. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Lowden’s Expensive Job 


ee O. LOWDEN, the lawyer, of 
Chicago, who made such a fight for the 
Republican nomination for Governor of 
Illinois a year ago, was elected to a Greek 
letter fraternity when he first went to col- 
lege, and made treasurer of the chapter. 

At the end of his first term as treasurer 
there was a deficit of $247, which Lowden 
paid. 

“We want you to be treasurer again, 
Frank,” the members of his fraternity said 
to him at the beginning of the Sophomore 
year. 

Lowden considered the proposition with 
a good deal of care. 

“All right,” he answered finally. ‘I 


will serve again as treasurer if the society 
will give a bond to me.’ 


March 17, 1 


Base Ball Outtitters 


Our Blue Trade Mark Athletic Goods are known all over th 
United States. We have been making high grade athletic | 
goods for many years, and our line as shown in our New | 
Annual Athletic Goods Catalog represents the highest standard _ 

of fine sporting goods. BASE BALL UNIFORMS A SPECIALTY, — 


Our Blue Trade Mark goods are absolutely guaranteed ‘ 
Our — 


give satisfaction or money refunded without question. 
prices are no higher than charged 
by many local dealers for inferior 
goods. If you are interested in 
baseball, tennis, basket ball, track 
or gymnasium outfits, or any of the 
games in which the vigorous, manly 


American boy excels, write at once "Bo S° ; 
: : fn 

for this catalog and samples of our STON, MAS 

new uniform flannels. Established 1826. ¢ 


Charges Prepaid | 


To any point in United States | 


Whether you purchase or not, you should have this Blue 
Trade Mark Catalog. It will post you on the newest goods, — 
and the right prices for strictly high grade sporting goods. 


Then If You Like the Wais! 
—Buy It. If Not Return It, 
I Take ALL THE RISK 


—J. Alvin Todd, Pres, 

To take advantage of it simply write P| 

‘Style B’’ waist, and give me your — 
name, address and bust measure 

—that's all. This Dainty Whi 

Lawn Shirt Waist is aaad with 
square yoke beautifully a 
d- 


Simply Send Me Your Name and 
Address and Ill Send It to You 
ALL CHARGES PREPAID— 


WANT you to let me send you this Handsome Waist 
| (made in 1906 style) exéiredy at my risk. 

I don’t want you to send mea cent of money 
—I simply want you to see my waist with your 
own eyes,to feed of it, test the guality of the 
goods, and to notice how s¢ydishk and well made 
itis. Then compare the price with that paid by 
some friend or neighbor for something decidedly 
wLferior. 

When you have thoroughly convinced yourself 
that my waist would be a vare bargain for any- 
one at $2.50 and that the best dressed woman in 
your neighborhood would be proud to wear it — 

Then pay $1.25 and the waist is yours. 

But if you are not fully convinced after seeing 
the waist that it is worth ¢qzce what I ask, simply 
tell your expressman to return it to us at our expense. 
Don't pay #ivt anything—and don’t pay xs anything for 
you won't owe anything. 

I can make this kind of an offer because my bargains are 
REAL BARGAINS —not “ make believe.” And because they 
ARE real bargains, I am safe in saying pay only if you're 
pleased and not otherwise. You seé MY way jou don’t risk 
anything and I risk everything. 


and set off with embroider: 
and lace. Down the front 
a wide strip of fine embroi 
ery, outlined with Val. lac 
On both sides of the yoke are 
rows of pretty tucks. The 
back of the waist is also set_ 
off with tucking. The attached 
collar is tucked and trimmed 
with Val. lace. ‘The sleeves are 
full—the ‘very latest pattern —_ 
2 with gauntlet cuffs as shown. 
Waist opens at back and is guaran- _ 
teed a perfect fit. 1906 ST BOOK 
Absolutely Free. This shows the cor- 
rect styles for 1906 in everything worn : 
by women and children—coats, suits, _ 
millinery, underwear, corsets, hosiery, shoes, etc. | 
particulars of our Co- “operative PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
There is no “catch” about this —it's a straight bargain for whereby you can secure many useful and valuable articles for 
those who appreciate STYLE and VALUE. the home absolutely without cost as your share of profits 


Address personally, J. ALVIN TODD, President, TODD, SMITH & CO., 236-298 Monroe St., CHICAG 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 


You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range—direct from 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give 
you a $20,000 bank bond. You saveall the dealer’s 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackene 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers — Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mic le | 


Allour Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes baking easy. 


Oven 
Thermom 
pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save thi 
money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
not get a better stove or range at any price, an 
give you 360 days to prove zt, All we ask is th 
you compare our prices, our guarantee a) 
Kalamazoo quality with any other in the worl 


With it, any one | 
can learntoplay 
Guitar, Mando- 
} lin, Banjo or 

Violin quickly, 
without a teach- 
er. Instantly at- 
tached. Special Offer 
— Fingerboard and cele- 
brated ‘ Howard’? Self-In- 
Be structor, regular price, 50c, post- 

paid, for25c, State kindof instrument. 


Big, handsome, | text- 
book, “with prices | Behe Won FREE 
instrument ifyoustatearticle wanted. Writeto-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
The Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California 


eee 


U.S. Lettered 


A Positive Relief <= 
| 

Chapped Hands, 
Chafing 


and all skin troubles. “ 
tle higher in price perhaps 
imitations, but a reason for tt." 
lightfulafter shaving and after bathing. Sold everyw!] 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the origit 
Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. 


GHC 


Flat Glasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 

piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- 

eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Registered Trade Mark 


| 
t 
| 


| 
‘ 
] 


* * 


No. 309. Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, $83. 
As good as sells for $35 more. 


33 Years Sellin ¢ Direct 


eare the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 
styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for 
large free catalog. 


Carriage & Harness Mfg 


I eels of New Rubber 


What is it that you aspire to in life ? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
ocure more health to the square inch than any- 
i in evidence. That’s a fact!—_my teacher 
me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 
[ dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
I have to. Come down to business and be 
nest with yourself, —rubber on your heels is the 
t thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
are the only heels of New Rubber. Remember 
name when ordering — don’t cost you any more. 
Any dealer or the makers, 


ULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


a ae ee 


MANY | 
STORIES FROM 
MANY 
NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 
Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients, 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, ff 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Checks and 
Letters of Credit 


available the world over 
now issued by 
United States Express Co. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. 
Apply to any agent of the company 


0 0 0 CD CO WD US OWS U0 WD WS US OOO OOOO OO OO 


The 
Newest 


Edges That Last 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of steel that 
was crumbly, or too soft to hold an edge, or so hard as to 
be brittle. You may have bought them for good tools, too. 
There is, however, a sure way to get tools with edges that 
last. It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand when 
buying. Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of America 
for 36 years, and are in every case the best that brains, 
money and skill can produce. They are made of the finest 
grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. As 
a complete line of tools is sold under this brand, in buy- 
ing any kind of tool all you need remember is the name 
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The A.B. C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and 
the second tray slides in and out; 
easy access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘* Tips to Travellers,” illustrating our 
complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 


Abel & Bach Co. 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags in the World 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The draw knife shown here is an example of the excellence 
of Keen Kutter Tools. It has a nicety of balance and 
‘hang,’ which has never been successfully imitated, and 
it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw knife. In 
all the years that we have sold this tool we have never 
heard of one defective in any way. Yet the Keen Kutter 
Draw Knife is no better than all other Keen Kutter Tools. 

The Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair, being the only complete line of tools 
ever to receive a reward at a great exposition. 

Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: Axes, 

dzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool 
Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush 
Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning 
Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, 
Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write 
us and learn where to get them. Tool Booklet sent free. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection of Ouality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis and New York 


THE IMPROVED 


ton 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Refuse all 
}/ Substitutes 
offered you 


2} The Name 
is stamped on ° 
every loop— 


GIVEN AWAY 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. 
to pay cost of shipping, etc., 
and we will send you this beau- 
tiful genuine Plush Pillow Top, 
printed with artist’s sketch of 
Maxine Elliott, Julia Marlowe, 
or Maude Adams, ready so 
that any one can burn it 
with handsome effect. 
Choice of old gold, 
tan, or light green 
plush. Size, 17x 
17 in. Same 
burned, $1.50. 
Only one top 

given away 

to one 

address. 


Lies Flat to the Leg — 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Pair GEO, FROST CO., Makers 
Warranted Boston, Mass., U, S, A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


Pyrography 
Idea 


SPECIAL 
Our No. 97 $105 


The Standard American Brand of 


Se EE ORENS 


Ae : Og $2.50 Outiit Only 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine 
Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 

: Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send 
Cc. O. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay 
our special price. When cash accompanies order we 
include, free, our 84 P. Pelican instruction Hand- 
book (price 25c.), the most complete pyrography “Gg 
handbook published. — 


New 1906 Pyrography Catalog No. P57 FREE 


Contains 92 pages (12 in three colors) with 2,000 illustrations, in- 
Nea cluding actress heads, designs by Gibson and other good artists, on 
: i] articles of wood, leather, and plush, of every description; also 
shows our extensive line of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. This 
is the largest and most elaborate pyrography catalog ever published. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


“ Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


for over fifty years. Samples for trial— 
12 pens, different patterns, sent on receipt 
of 6 cts. in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 
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4a ° 
beeey Illustrators and Cartoonists 
ill} §=—- Earn $25 to $100 a week 
ai} \Veteach Illustrating and Cartoon- 
= | ing by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Womensucceed as wellasmen, 
Send for our free booklet, “ Com- 
mercial Illustrating ”; tells how, 


The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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CHINA PAINTING 


Our new 68-page 
catalog P68, il- 
lustrating nearly 


2,000 different pieces of white 
china, also a complete line of 
materials and supplies for 
china painting at the lowest 
prices. Write today. 
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Wie HAVE made upa line of fifty-eight new Spring 
Regals that will open your eyes. It is the hand- 
somest series of new styles that ever went through the 
Regal factory—and you don’t want to make any plans 
for buying Easter shoes until you see them! 4 The 
New Spring Style Book (just out) shows them— 
photographed directly from the first new models as 
they were finished. 4 If you should take that Regal 
Style Book up Fifth Avenue with you this week and 
go into the two most exclusive custom boot shops in 
New York, you would see exactly the same styles as 
are illustrated in our New Style Book! And if you 
should then make a tour of the Regal 
factory you’d see those costly made-to- 
order shoes REPRODUCED in every 
minute detail. You’d see the Regal 
uppers cut from the best parts of 
the finest leathers ever pro- 
duced—and soles likewise. 
You’d see HAND work 
put into the cutting, sole- 
laying, lasting, sole-trimming, 
edge-setting, treeing and 
finishing, and wherever else 
its results are better than 

machine work. 


Spring Style Book 


A genuine custom shoe 
in every line and every 
Stitch. Pointed, high 
slope toe, medium-thick 
single sole with wide out- 
side swing. Vamp of 
Patent Coltskin, dull glove- 
finished Matt Calf top. 
Special bleached lining. 
Order Numbers — 
Style 9D B 4 (as illustrated). 
Style 9D B3 — Same, except 
lace style. 
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cing for two 

years, until 
now you have good reason to be sus- 
picious of any shoe offered you at the 


4 This Easter-The Regal 


By Mail If You Are Too Far From 
One of the 102 Regal Stores 


The Regal chain of 102 stores consti- 
tutes altogether the largest retail shoe 
business in the world, without any 
possible exception. 


There is a fully-equipped Regal store in almost 
every important city in the country. But we 
fit Regals perfectly to any man or woman, 
ANYWHERE, by mail. @ We’ve proved it 
to something like 300,000 particular people 
all the way from Broadway to Beluchistan 
and Back-Again. @ Not only because of 

the wide variety of styles you have to 
select from, but because the style you 

want isready in QUARTER SIZES. 

and in all the widths that shoes are 

MADE in. @ And not only 

THAT, either: The PERSONAL 

system of fitting Regals in our 

Mail Order Department gets 

your order DIRECT and 

AT ONCE to a special ex- 

pert salesman,who takes 

your letter, makes out 

your order, selects 

your shoes, and 

ships them HIM- 

SELF the same 

day your letter 

comes in, 

He fits you 

the FIRST 

time-we 

guar- 

antee 

it. 


Women’s Regal 


No more aristocratic 
shoe can be offered you in 
the highest-priced cus- 
tom shop in New York. 


LIST OF THE 
in operation 
MEN’S 


Vamp is cut from a flaw- 
less piece of brilliant 
Imported Patent Colt- 
skin; glove kid top, with 
a deep inside top-facing 

of the same material. 

Order Number — Style 
9W M 1 (as illustrated), made 
of Patent leather. 


102 REGALSTORES | 


up to present date: 


Taunton, Mass,—7 Main St. 


Monterey, Mex. Hartford, Conn, 


same priceas last year, \We have come 
to a place now where there is just 
one of two things for us to do: either 

to stop making some lines of 
Regal shoes orelse charge a price 
increased sufficiently to balance 


Boston, Mass.— 113 Summer St., 169 Tremont St. 

New York, N. Y.— 165-167 Broadway, Cor. Ann 

and Nassat,Duane and Broadway, 785 Broadway, 
1211 Broadway, 1341 Broadway, 166 W. 125th St., 507 
8th Ave., 6th Ave. and 21st St. 150 E.14th St. Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.—357 Fulton St., 1003 Broadway, 111 Broad- 


— 65 Asylum St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—12S. Main St. Tampa, Fla. 
—714 Franklin St. Birmingham, Ala.— First Ave. Haverhill, 
Mass.— 97 Merrimack St. Schenectady, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
— 33 So. Illinois St. Bridgeport, Conn.— 1071 Main St. Dallas, 
Tex. Saratoga, N. ¥.— 434-436 Broadway. Fall River, Mass.— 
209-213 So. Main St. Troy, N, ¥.—316 River St. Albany, N. Y.— 


73 State St. WOMEN’S 

Boston, Mass.— 109 Summer St., 169 Tremont St. New York, 
N. ¥.— 785 Broadway, 1339 Broadway, 166 W. 125th St., 68 W. 
Zist St., Cor. 6th Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥.—1003 Broadway, 466 
Fifth Ave. Newark, N.J.—841 Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa.— 
1218B Market St. Jersey City, N. J.—66 Newark Ave. Cleve- 
land, Ohio—69 Euclid Ave., 5 Public Square. Minneapolis, 
Minn.— 526 Nicollet Ave. St. Paul, Minn.— 382 RobertSt. San 
Francisco, Cal—s820 Market St. and 17 O’Farrell St. Buffalo, 


their increased cost. We have 
always built into Regal shoes 
the best materials and al- 
ways will. We can still 
supply you with many 
styles at $3.50, and we 
guarantee that in every 
Regal model you will 
get the best mate- 

rials suited to that 
particular style. 


way, 466 Fifth Ave. Jersey City, N. J.— 66 Newark Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1218 B Market St., 732 Chestnut St., 

224 Market St., S. E. Cor. 8th and Race Sts. Newark, N. J. 

— 841 Broad St. Chicago, Ill.—103 Dearborn St. St. Louis, 

Mo.— 618 Olive St. Detroit, Mich.—122 Woodward Ave. 

Washington, D. C.— 1003 Pennsylvania Ave. Cleveland, Ohio— 

69 Euclid Ave.,5 Public Square. Louisville, Ky.—346 W. Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal.— 820 Market St. and 17 O'Farrell St. St. Paul, 

Minn.— 382 Robert St. Milwaukee, Wis.— 212 Grand Ave. Cincin- 

nati, Ohio—429 Vine St. Providence, R. I.—252 Westminster St. N. ¥.— 364 Main St. Providence, R. I.—252 Westminster St. 

Atlanta, Ga.—6 Whitehall St. Minneapolis, Minn.—526 Nicollet Ave. Baltimore, Md.— 6 E. Baltimore St. Chicago, I11.—103 Dearborn 

Pittsburg, Pa.— 439 Smithfield St. Buffalo, N. Y.— 364 Main St. Balti- St. Syracuse, N, Y.—364 S. Salina St. New Haven, Conn.— 

more, Md.—6 East Baltimore St. London, Eng.—97 Cheapside. Utica, 878 Chapel St. Richmond, Va.—611 E. Broad St. Oakland, Cal. 

N. Y.— 138 Genesee St. Nashville, Tenn.— 515 Church St. Rochester, N. Y. —22 San Pablo Ave. Los Angeles, Cal.—302 So. Broadway. 

—40 E, Main St. New Orleans, La.—631 Canal St. Syracuse, N. ¥.— 364 S. Denver, Col.— 528 16th St. Mexico City. Savannah, Ga,—118 
Salina St. Kansas City, Mo.— 1019 Main St. Richmond, Va,— 611 E. Broad St. Whittaker St. Norfolk, Va.—8 Granby St. Newport, R. I.— 
Oakland, Cal.—22 San Pablo Ave. New Haven, Conn.—878 Chapel St. Los 176 Thames St. Altoona, Pa.— 1124 11th Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 
Angeles, Cal.—302 So, Broadway. Denver, Col.—5z28 16th St. Seattle, Wash.— —1ith and Commerce Sts. Panama, So, Am. Taunton, Mass, 
1211 Second Ave. Mexico City. Savannah, Ga.—118 Whittaker St. Lynn, Mass. —7 Main St. Monterey, Mexico. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— 12S. Main 
Norfolk, Va.— 8 Granby Street. Newport, R. I.—176 Thames Street. Altoona, Pa,— St. Tampa, Fla.—714-16-18 Franklin St. Birmingham, Ala.— 
1124 11th Avenue. Tacoma, Wash.—1lth and Commerce Streets. Panama, So, Am, First Ave. Haverhill, Mass.—97 Merrimack St. Schenectady, N.Y, 


MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS : Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 921 
London, Eng., E. C.,97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. San Francisco, Cal.,820 Market St. 


REGAL 


The SHOE THAT PROVES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Regal shoes are 
delivered car- 
riage prepaid 
anywhere in the 
United States 
and all points 
covered by the 
Parcels Post 
System, for 25 
cents extra to 
cover delivery 
charges. 


Sold direct from 
Tannery to Con- 
sumer. Largest 
retail shoe busi- 

ness in the 
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World’s Shoe Record 


$6,500,000 


Given 


to Policyholders 


In Cash Dividends and Other Concessions 


Since its Organization The Prudential has Voluntarily 
Distributed to Industrial Policyholders over’ 


$6,500,000 


More Than the Amount Called 
oy XY, for yr by Their Policies 


This is Liberality 
in the Full 
Sense of 
the 

Word 


Life 
Insurance 
is One of the 
Best Investments 
in the World. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR INFORMATION 


Without committing myself 
to any action, | shalf be glad to 
receive free, particulars and rates 
of Profit Sharing Policies. 


For $_ 


Name 


Address ____. 


Occupation 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


locorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F, DRYDEN Home Office : 


President NEWARK. N. J. 


How it was broken 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO our first year’s shipments 
amounted to $225,000.00. Last year they were over forty-two 
times that amount. Thirty-three years ago we had seven 

employés — to-day 5000 shoemakers are busy the year round in our 
six great specialty plants—with a productive capacity of 
over 4 shoe a second. American Gentleman Shoes are 
made by skilled workmen who make only the finer 
grades of shoes. The public appreciation of 
this brand is largely responsible for our 
gains of recent years. 
For 12 years we have held the World’s 
Record, for sales by a single concern. 


Sales for 1905, $9,522,835.04 
Sales for 1904, 9,018,587.45 


Gain, $ 504,247.59 


Weare the world’s largest shoe manufacturers, 
—our shoes are sold in every civilized country. 


Send for «Shoelight” 


The Third Edition of our Style Book 
for Men is handsomer than ever. 
Be sure and send for it. Free, 


STYLE 1027 


§ <A black box calf blucher, 

with welted heavy single 
sole, made onthe comfortable 
‘Corliss’ last. Staunch enough for showers and sleet, but 
not too heavy for comfort and flexibility. 
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Type D. Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 


Five passengers. Air-cooled, motor. 20 “Franklin horse-power.” ‘Three speed sliding gear transmissi 
Shaft drive. 100-imch wheel base. 1800 pounds. 45 miles per hour. $2800, 


Buy with your mind as well as your eyes. — 


Buy power and capacity, not mere bulk. Buy strength, safety and all- day 
mileage. Buy the genuine luxury of real comfort. 2 

The Franklin is the ‘‘grey-hound’’; impressive, not for eye-filling avoi at 4 
dupois, but the mind-satisfying ability and comfort which comes of an efficient } 
motor in a strong roomy perfectly-suspended light-weight car. aa 


The Franklin Motor Book—handsomest and clearest ever published — shows in full detail the distinctive } 
features which make Franklins what they are. Write for it. 


Four=-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cylinder Light Touring=car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring=car +n 
Four-cylinder Limousine $4000 Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y.,M. A. L. A. M. 


WHY NO HAT CAN BE $3 | 
WORTH MORE THAN 


When a man orders a full portion at a restau- 
rant, he pays for more than he needs. His 
money's worth is there, but he can’t use it. 
When a man pays more than $3 for a hat, 
the part of the price above $3 is thrown 
away. He buys more hat than he can use. 
The value: may be there, but styles change 
before wear:has a chance to get up to the 


last half of the quality. 


The Imperial Hat |: 
AT THREE DOLLARS ei 


is the best hat_ made. It is as good as any hat at any | } 
price. It will wear satisfactorily as long as the style lasts, 
and when the style is gone the hat is gone. 
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uy) When a dealer asks you to pay more than our price | { 
Wy. he is influencing you to waste the difference, just as the 

Wy waiter who advises you to order twice as much as you 
ww can eat is asking you to throw away half what you pay for. 

SV Imperial Hats set the styles of the season. Just one quality— | 
wl just one price —just one excellence. We guarantee them to the — 

me retailer, and the retailer guarantees them to you. 

y Sold by the best hatter in each town. If yours cannot supply — 

Ww you, mention his name, send us $3, and we will see that yom are 

( y) provided with the hat-you desire. 


In ordering direct from us mention size you wear, height, and age. 
State whether you desire black, gray or tan, soft or stiff hat. 
Send for booklet illustrating the smartest hat shapes for spring. 


MADE BY THE 


Samuel Mundheim Company 
AT 16 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright.1906 by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
_ inthe United States and Great Britain. 
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N | Y NAME is Robert Henry. Iwas born in the 
town of Fishkill Landing, Dutchess County, 
New York, in the year 1857, and am forty- 

eight years of dge. J am to-day a member of the 

uniformed force of the New York police, ranking as a 

Roundsman, and am attached to what is known as 

the ‘‘Health Squad,” detailed to the Health Depart- 

ment in Sixth Avenue. With these facts as an intro- 
duction, I propose to relate the early incidents in my 
career, leading up to my capture by a band of 

Indians in the Sierra Madre mountains, my dis- 

covery of their town of Joaquistita, my detention 

among them as a captive for sixteen months, and my eventual escape and return to the 

United States where I had long been accounted dead. I believe that a simple state- 


ment of my adventures, set forth exactly as they occurred without a single word of 


elaboration or concealment, and with careful reference in every case to places, names 
and dates, may prove not uninteresting and even may perhaps have some value from the 
point of view of history and ethnology. In any event, I desire to leave behind me 
some record of my experiences, before returning next year, at the expiration of my 
twenty years of service upon the police force, to the Sierra Madres for the purpose of 
finding again, if I can, the plateau and town of Joaquistita. 


I 

oo fifteen years of age I lived with my parents in the town of Fishkill Landing, 

where my father, William Henry, had been for many years connected in business 
with the Fishkill Landing Machine Works. Here I attended the old brick school, but 
beyond distinguishing myself as a juvenile athlete I never showed any particular promise 
and soon decided that I had no use for higher education. My parents, however, were 
resolved that I should have all the education which they could afford to give me whether 
I wanted it or not, and the end of the matter was that, becoming heartily tired of study 
and of life in Fishkill, I slipped on board the little steamer that plied between that town 


and New York City, and, with less than a dollar in my pocket and with only what 
clothes I wore, took French leave of my family and old surroundings. 


I remember the day very well, for it was Memorial Day, May 30, 1872, and the 
‘veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic were marching through the streets, but, 
instead of making me feel homesick, the music and activity only thrilled me the more 
with a desire to go forth on my adventures. I had heard a great deal about California, 

and the very name had a magic sound to my country ear. How to get there, or exactly 
where it was, I had no idea, but my imagination had been fired at home by reading 


_ stories of the sea, and it seemed proper to begin my new life by getting as soon as 


possible on board a ship. 


| q Accordingly, I bought some rolls of bread and, eating as I walked, struggled against the 


crowd—which was moving uptown—down toward the Battery. Here I found large 


numbers of tough-looking sailors, standing singly and in groups, and all very jovial 
and noisy. Though I was but fifteen, I was tall and strong for my age, yet the thought 


of confiding my purpose to any of these strange, half-drunken men did not please me. I 


| finally mustered sufficient courage, however, to address one of them and inquired if he 


could tell me how I could get to California. It is not my intention to take the time to go 
into all the details of my running away, else I should tell how the sailor piloted me to a 
grogshop kept by a man called ‘‘ Peg-leg”’ Robinson, and having drunk all the rum which 
the contents of my pocket would buy, agreed to help me to get aboard the old Rising 

un steamship of the Pacific Mail Line then lying at Pier 42 and bound for Colon. The 
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sailor, who gave me his name as Percival 
Roberts, or rather ‘‘Poorseful Rubbuts,” 
insisted on calling me ‘‘ young gent,”’ expressed 
his high approval of my determination to run 
away, explained that that was how he had 
begun his own distinguished career, and finally 
introduced me to a friend of his who was a 
deck-hand on the Rising Sun. 

Between them I was smuggled aboard after 
nightfall by means of a rowboat and a line 
over the side, and concealed, with my pockets 
stuffed with biscuits, and a small can of 
water, in the coal bunkers. The agony which I endured during the next two days it is 
beyond my power to describe, and, in spite of the fact that I had no idea of what punish- 
ment might be in store for me if discovered, it was a positive Godsend when one of the fire- 
men found me crouching among the coal and hauled me before the captain. Somewhat 
to my surprise, the captain merely directed that I should be put to work in the bake- 
shop. The order, although accompanied by a good deal worse blasphemy than I had 
ever heard in Fishkill, and in this respect fully up to the standard of the sea stories I 
had read, nevertheless seemed mild indeed compared with the tortures I had imagined 
in store for me. 

I soon discovered that the captain might as well have ordered me to the “‘brig,”’ if the 
steamer had one, since the bakeshop, which was in charge of a gigantic Swede, named 
James Johnson, was a veritable place of torment. What with my seasickness on reach- 
ing the Gulf Stream and the abuses imposed upon me by this tyrant, I was in pretty bad 
shape when we got to the Isthmus. In addition to this, I had not a single cent of money, 
and the clothes I had on, which consisted of my “‘store’’ Sunday suit, were entirely 
unadapted for the hot weather into which we had come so speedily. 

With a parting kick from Johnson, I went ashore with the rest of the passengers entirely . 
ignorant of how I should get to Panama, the next step on my journey. It began to look 
as if I should have to work my passage home again under the dictator of the bakeshop 
when I was accosted by two rather plain women whom I had previously noticed on board 
among the passengers. I think they must have observed some of Johnson’s brutalities 
upon me, since they very kindly asked me all about myself and my condition, and ended 
by volunteering to stow me away upon the train and conceal me with their voluminous 
skirts until the conductor should have taken up the tickets. This feat was successfully 
accomplished, and had it not been for these two good, if plain, souls I doubt if I should 
ever have reached California. 

In this way I got to Panama upon the very day of my arrival at Colon and, having 
decided that the life of a stowaway was not for me, went boldly aboard the Sacramento 
(also of the Pacific Mail Line), admitted having been a stowaway on the Rising Sun, 
and asked to be allowed to work my passage. My request was immediately granted; I 
was again placed in the bakeshop, and I arrived in San Francisco some three weeks 
later, after a pleasant and healthful voyage, and with a considerably higher opinion of 
human nature. 

I first secured a job in a foundry on Main Street, but two weeks later abandoned my 
newly-found position for that of tow-minder on a barge behind a steamer making regular 
trips of two or three hundred miles up the San Joaquin River. My sole duty consisted 
in seeing to the tow-line when the steamer made round a bend, and the rapid changes 
that have occurred in the West.even in recent times are well illustrated by the fact that 
I, a mere child of fifteen, received as wages the sum of eighty dollars a month and 
my board. It was with agreat deal of pride that, I wrote to my father and mother of my 


2 


success, and for the first time I began to feel that perhaps 
my departure from home had not been such a mistake as 
the period I had spent in the Rising Sun’s bakeshop led me 
to suppose. 

I kept this lucrative and exceedingly pleasant position 
during the summer and autumn of 1872, and at the conclu- 
sion of river navigation returned to San Francisco richer 
than I had ever been before in my entirelife. If I re- 
member correctly, I had over two hundred dollars when I 
arrived at the Lick House, which in less than one week 
was reduced to ten without any perceptible betterment 
in my condition. 

By this time I was a victim of a first-class case of the gold 
fever and, nothing daunted by the ease with which I had 
disposed of my money, set off to recoup my losses (a simple 
matter as I then supposed) amid the mining camps of 
Nevada. In due course IJ arrived in Virginia City as penni- 
less as when I had landed in Colon, and vastly more hungry. 
I had no comrade, and what friends I had acquired during 
the temporary period of my affluence had remained behind 
at the Lick House. Even in the coal bunkers of the Rising 
Sun I had never felt such pangs in my poor stomach as I did 
on Christmas Day, wandering down the straggling street. 
of that little mining town with the big mountains rearing 
their sharp peaks all around me. Everybody 
seemed happy and cheerful except myself. 
At home in Fishkill I knew that my father, 
mother and the rest of the family were just 
sitting down at the big deal table in the 
kitchen to a good-sized Christmas goose. 

With these painful thoughts in my mind 
I suddenly became aware of a current of 
warm air which enveloped me with such a 
spicy, cloying sweetness that the tickling in 
my nostrils actually caused me to sneeze. 
I turned around and found myself in front 
of the open door of what seemed to be a 
boarding-house, wherein a stout, rosy-faced 
woman was busily engaged in fetching smok- 
ing dishes from a huge oven and placing them 
upon a large table at which were gathered one 
of those motley collections of vigorous hu- 
manity to be found only in a Western camp. 
On the table were pies and buns and dough- 
nuts and popovers, and an immense Irish 
stew which filled a platter fully three feet 
long. Such a vision for a homesick, hungry 
boy! How can you blame me if I timidly 
approached the open door and gazed wist- 
fully at the glorious heaps of food so tempt- 
ingly displayed within? 

The woman banged down a huge pile of 
doughnuts and turned to go back for more, 
when she caught sight of me staring help- 
lessly in her direction. In an instant she had 
stepped to the door and grasped my arm. 

“Bliss the soul av’ him!” she exclaimed, a 
look of motherly concern spreading over her 
ample countenance. ‘‘Shure an’ from the 
look av him the b’y’s hungry! Come in an’ 
fill yer belly, ye poor starvin’ crayter!”’ 

And with that she led me unresisting into 
the kitchen and planted me down between 
two burly miners. 

Didleat? Ask some fifteen-year-old ras- 
cal that has been hunting rabbits all day and 
has come home to a Thanksgiving dinner! 
I ate until dear old Julie Ann O’Neil—for 
it was to her that I had ecome—threw her 
checkered apron over her head and burst 
into a flood of weeping that any of God’s 
creatures should be so hungry on the day of 
the blessed Saviour’s birth. Dear old Julie 
Ann! She is living still in Dublin, and every 
Christmas I write the best letter that I can 
and carry it to the post-office with a heart full of 
thankfulness and good wishes for the honest woman who 
befriended me. 

“Bliss the b’y’s heart! Hecanstay an’ eat until he finds 
a job, an’ divil a cint shall he pay!” 

That was Julie’s introduction of her new boarder to the 
group around the table. How I repaid her later for her 
warm-hearted generosity you shall hear. The two men 
between whom she had placed me were Edward Murphy, of 
Providence, Rhode Island (in whose company I was after- 
ward to traverse most of the mining districts of the world), 
and the other John Flood, of San Francisco, who owned 
many valuable properties in Virginia City in partnership 
with John W. Mackay, Fair and O’Brien. 

Many years afterward I experienced an almost similar 
olfactory sensation. It was after I had made my stake with 
Murphy in the Cowan range in Queensland, Australia, and 
was blowing it in on a year’s trip through Europe that I 
found myself one afternoon on Regent Street in London 
town with a queer, pungent, delicious, spicy, familiar odor 
all about me. For a moment it brought back that 
Christmas Day in Virginia City, and then I slapped 
Murphy on the back and exclaimed: 
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“Ed! That smells just like a bottle o: Crosse & Black- 
well’s pickles!” ; 

Murphy turned abruptly and pointed with a laugh to the 
sign above our heads—we were standing directly in front 
of Crosse & Blackwell’s! It was a caution to see how those 
dapper little clerks stared when we two wild Indians rushed 
inand beganto buy pickles! The Britishers area funny lot! 

Labor was scarce in those days in Nevada and I had no 
difficulty in finding a job as an ordinary miner in what was 
known as the Mexican Mine, owned by Mackay, Flood, 
Fair and O’Brien. Needless to say, I boarded with my 
adopted mother, Julie Ann O’Neil, and you may be sure 
that, from that time on, I never knew what it was to be 
hungry until I once more gave way to my irresistible thirst 
for wandering. 

The men about me were rough, but extremely capable 
and intelligent, Irish, Welsh and Cornish miners, and from 
them I thoroughly learned the rudiments of mining, just as 
later I acquired what I knew of metallurgy from Clarence 
King. Not once did I wish myself back in the old brick 
schoolhouse at Fishkill Landing, although now and again 
I longed to see the faces of my parents and old associates. 

Here I remained four years, which seemed short enough, 
hardly ever leaving the mines and carefully saving most of 


Such a Vision for a Homesick, Hungry Boy! 


my money for the stake with which we all hoped sooner or 
later to start out prospecting and make fortunes for our- 
selves. But first I had to learn my trade, and I hope I shall 
not be called egotistical if I say that at the end of that 
time I was classed as an expert miner and was working 
the diamond drill in the Crown Point Mine for John 
W. Mackay. 

I have agreed to keep back nothing, and for that reason 
must recount an episode which, though it casts no credit on 
the participants (least of all myself), was at least due to a 
mixture of motives. I had always wanted to show, in some 
substantial manner, my appreciation for what Mrs. O’Neil 
had done for me, and it was due quite as much to this as to 
any desire to benefit myself that I yielded to temptation. 

I was first stationed in the Crown Point Mine at the one 
thousand eight hundred foot level, where, before I was ever 
permitted to operate the drill, I was compelled to take off 
my street clothes and put on working togs in a separate 
room. At the conclusion of the day’s work I had to take 
off my working clothes, which were then carefully searched, 
take a bath and re-don my ordinary dress. This was a nec- 
essary precaution to prevent rival owners from learning the 
value of the property from dishonest miners. The samples 
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which were taken out of the level were carefully guarde: 
and sent by Mackay personally to the assay office. O 
course, the results were known only to those interested i 
the financial end of the proposition and determined the 
value of the mining stock. I decided that it would be a 
very good thing if I could find out what was going on. x 
On the seventeen hundred foot level was working a young _ 
Irishman named William Brennan, who came from a farm 
in Illinois. Like many other farms in that region, not only 
in those days but in this, it was heavily mortgaged, and 
Brennan’s one ambition in life was to get enough money to 
pay this off and return to work his land free and clear. He | 
had thought so much about this that, during the four years | 
I knew him, he had, from a jovial, good-natured fellow, _ 
changed to a taciturn and morose one. ri 
One day I hinted to him that I had thought of a plan 
which, if successful, would more than enable him to pay 
off his mortgage and ought, in fact, put him in a position _ 
to buy half a township. The scheme was simplicity itself. 
All he had to do was to come down a ladder from the 
seventeen hundred foot level, where he was working, and _ 
take samples of ore from my level which I would push out _ 
under the bulkhead point to him. After some hesitation 4 | 
he agreed to enter into the project, and the next day we _ 
- found ourselves in possession of a complete - 
set of samples of the ore which I was drilling — 
for Mr. Mackay, and, after having it assayed, 
knew as much about the value of the mine — 
as the owner did himself. | | 
Once we had discovered the immense value _ 
of the property, which was rich beyond our 
wildest imaginings, we held a meeting in Mrs. — 
O’Neil’s kitchen, at which were present Julie 
Ann herself, Bill Brennan, ‘‘ Yank” Benson, _ 
my cabin-partner, and myself. I can recall — 
the scene as if it had occurred only yesterday — 
when I got up from my chair as calmly as I © 
could, knocked the ashes out of my pipe, and _ 
with a formality adequate to the importance 
of the occasion addressed our hostess. 
““Mrs. O’Neil,’”’ I began, in the tones I had y 
heard employed by the orators who fre- — 
quented the Fishkill Lyceum, ‘‘it gives me — 
great pleasure to be here to-night. You have — 
been very kind to me and to my friends, — 
You have always said that it was yourdesire _ 
to return to Ireland, there to spend the re- _ 
mainder of your days. It is my happiness to — 
show you how you may do so. Buy every — 
share of Crown Point mining stock you can 
lay your hands on—even if you have to steal > 


the money.” q 
“Bliss the b’y, what does he mane?” ex- q 
claimed Julie Ann. t 


And then without any further frills I _ 
poured out excitedly the story of how we had 4 
discovered the fabulous value of the mine. 

After a solemn pledge of secrecy we separ- 4 
ated, and within a month Mrs. O’Neil left — 
Virginia City forever, the possessor of thirty — 
thousand dollars, the result of the informa- 
tion which I had been able to disclose to her. 
Benson and myself cleared about ten thoags 
sand dollars apiece, and Brennan returned — 
to Illinois and paid off the mortgage on his — 
farm, where he is still living happily with his 
wife and a large family of sonsand daughters, _ 

- some of whom have children of their own. _ 

I was now the possessor of a handsome — 
stake and eager to start prospecting on my 
own account, and, as was the custom in 
those days, formed a partnership for the pur- 
pose with Benson, Murphy and a man named 
Edward Carroll, who was a native of Rich- — 
mond, Virginia. These three men from now — 

on became my inseparable companions, and we were — 
bound together by such ties of friendship, cemented 
by danger and hardship, that each stood ready to give his _ 
life for the others, at any moment, if occasion required it. 
This is no idle statement, as will be seen. " 
We pooled our money, purchased the best outfits that 
could be bought, and set out on those wanderings which — 
ended only in my capture and enslavement at Joaquistita. 
A word or two as to these men who were my friends: 
“Yank” Benson, as his name implies, was a quiet, shrewd, — 
hard-headed, but warm-hearted, New Englander, in whom ~ 
burned that insatiable love of adventure which is so often — 
found where it is to be least expected. He rarely spoke, 
and when he did so usually veiled his seriousness of 
thought in a jesting manner. He was a great fellow to lie 
on his back with a blade of grass between his teeth and 
stare up into the sky. He never drank or smoked, but 
when angry could exert an almost superhuman strength. 
Murphy, on the other hand, was a Providence Irishman, 
with some knowledge of boats and sailing and the most 
picturesque collection of profanity I have ever heard. 
He had all the virtues and most of the failings of his 
Celtic blood, and he made up in loquacity for Bensen’s 
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taciturnity. They were 
good foils to each other, 
and Murphy was always 
playing practical jokes on 
“Yank,’’ which somehow 
always used to rebound 
upon himself with re- 
doubled force without the 
slightest disturbance to 
his equanimity, for he was 
the most good-natured 
soul I have ever known. 
He, too, was strong as a 
bull, but his taste for 
liquor and tobacco (the 
latter he indulged to ex- 
cess) had rendered his 
powers of endurance less 
extraordinary. 

Carroll was a college 
man, a graduate, I 
believe, of Harvard 
University. He was a 
finely-built, handsome 
fellow, with dark, curly 
hair and very black eyes 
—a Southerner from his 
toes to his finger-tips. He 
spoke in a low drawl that 
to the rest of us was out of 
the ordinary and rather 
‘pleasing. The only thing 
that ever roughed us at 
all was his insistence on 
the superiority of the 
Southern leaders in the 
Civil War over the Union 
generals. It appeared 
that his father had been 
a distinguished officer 

‘in the Confederate Army 
and had met his death at Gettysburg. At all events, when- 
ever we staked out a claim Carroll would invariably insist 
that it should be called after one of his father’s old com- 
rades in arms. He made such a point of it that after a 
while it became a regular custom. Thus we had the 
Robert E. Lee Mine, and the General Forrest, and when all 
the names were used up we would begin all over again, 
and christen them ‘‘second,” ‘‘third,’’ and so on. There 
must have been a dozen Robert E. Lees, some in Nevada, 
some in Sonora, and one or two in far-off Queensland. 
Carroll was the “‘literary feller” of the party, and often, as 
we sat around the camp-fire in the darkness, he would 
repeat verses from Tennyson, Keats, Shelley and Browning. 
Iremember he used to say that in poetry the Britishers had 
us whipped toastandstill. ‘‘ Yank” remarked that when 
he had made his pile he would go back to Brattleboro 
and turn off a few miles of verse just to show them how. 
Carroll’s favorite piece of poetry was about the moon or a 
cloud or something of the sort, with a line in it about that 
‘‘orbed maiden with white fire laden that mortals call the 
moon.” It had quite a swing. Even Murphy allowed 
that it was good, and that it made him think of a June 
night on Narragansett Bay after a clambake. I remem- 
ber Carroll almost came to blows one night with Benson 
because after he had repeated the lines several times end- 
ing with ‘‘that mortals call the moon,” ‘‘ Yank” yawned 

and added in the same mournful tones: 


“The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon!”’ 


“Sir,” says Carroll, springing to his feet, ‘‘those lines 
are sacred. You can never understand them.’”’ Then he 
dropped his clenched fist and wandered off among the 
trees. There was something about him none of us ever 
quite understood. I learned afterward that the name of 
his sweetheart was “‘Cynthia.”’ 

We were a gay party enough the morning we set out 
from Fort Yuma on that series of adventures that was 
to extend over years—but into the daily life of four or- 
dinary Western silver miners I do not intend to go. Let 
it be enough to say that we located our first silver claim 
up in the Mule Mountains, where there were strong indi- 
cations of quicksilver, which, it turned out, was not in 
sufficient quantities to be mined with profit. The mine 
had been christened, in accordance with the rule which 
afterward became invariable, the Stonewall Jackson 
Mine, and Murphy soon declared that it was well-named 
-—that nothing but stone walls could be got out of it. 
This proposition was so self-evident that we held a coun- 
cil of war for the purpose of deciding what to do next. 
Tt was ‘“‘Yank” Benson who finally suggested trying to 
‘sell it. This was before the days of frenzied finance, 
but I suppose the game was played under about the 
same rule. 

_ “T reckon,” says “‘ Yank,” “that this here mine is too 
-durn difficult for poor men like us to work. There is, 
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however,”’ says he, ‘‘a large amount of valuable mineral 
deposits, suitable for the erection of boundary walls or for 
the pavin’ of streets, in addition to which there is some 
silver and considerable sign of quicksilver. There might 
be more of the latter if it was properly injected.”’ Then he 
closed his right eye solemnly and picked up a long blade 
of grass for a chew. 

“They tell me,” says Murphy, “‘that quicksilver is very 
valyable for the makin’ av thermometers. If wecan sell the 
owld hole any quicker ut 

“T fear,’ interrupts Carroll, ‘‘that in that case the mer- 
cury would be unable to register the degree of heat which 
would be generated.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with Senator Hearst?” I suggested. 
The meaning was obvious. At this time the great craze 
throughout the Western States, and particularly in Cali- 
fornia, was quicksilver, and it was a matter of common 
knowledge that the father of the present proprietor of the 
New York American was keenly interested in the subject. 
We talked the matter over, and the next morning I left my 
companions at the mine, took the trail down to Fort Yuma 
and boarded the train for San Francisco, where by good for- 
tune I found the Senator in the city and laid my proposition 
before him in as alluring a manner as I was able. 

I had known Hearst before, in Virginia City, and secured 
his attention without difficulty. I laid it on as thick as I 
dared, and the Senator packed a valise and took the train 
back with me to Fort Yuma. Thence werode to Tucson and 
took the trail back to the mine. In those days everybody 
knew everybody else and we all called one another by our 
first names. We found the boys waiting for us, and after a 
brief chat, for he was a man of business, the Senator turned 
to me and said: 

“Bob, I know you area good fellow and perfectly honest, 
but I wouldn’t trust my own mother if she was trying to 
sell me a mine, so I propose to go down and put the shot into 
her myself.” 

“All right, Senator,” says I. ‘‘Go ahead. I guess you 
will find something there to please you.” 

So the Senator scrambled down the shaft with his gun 
and fired into the mine, and after the smoke had cleared 
away filled a gunny-sack (one of his own, you may be sure, 
which he had brought from San Francisco) with the re- 
mains. Then he climbed out and was so keen to get back to 
Fort Yuma that we must start immediately. The mules 
had been tethered at the foot of the mountain, and down the 
trail we started at a lively rate, the Senator with the pre- 
cious sack slung over his shoulders, for he was too wise to 
allow any one else to carry it. 

While in San Francisco I had purchased a small syringe 
which I had filled with raw quicksilver, and now, as we 
made our way with difficulty down the steep places, I 
managed, after two or three unsuccessful attempts, to 
squirt a little of the contents into the sack—not too much, 
but enough to “make the indications unmistakable.” 

Once at the foot of the mountain we straddled our 
mules and made for Tucson as fast as we could. Here 
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the Senator had an assay 
made of the contents of 
the gunny-sack, with the 
result that he came to me 
that evening with an offer 
of $10,000 for the prop- 
erty. I knew that if the 
assay showed any quick- 
silver at all it must indi- 
cate that the Stonewall 
Jackson was one of the 
richest mines in all crea- 
tion; so I positively re- 
fused to take a cent less 
than $20,000. The Sena- 
tor was not aman to waste 
time if he wanted any-- 
thing, and inside of five 
minutes I had his check 
for the amount in question 
on Lloyd Tevis’ California 
Bank in San Francisco. 
Next morning I dispatched 
an Indian runner to the 
mine with instructions for 
them to come as fast as 
possible to the Lick House, 
and then rode to Fort 
Yuma where I caught the 
Southern Pacific for San 
Francisco. As soon as I 
reached the city I cashed 
the check, and was wait- 
ing for my friends in the 
foyer of the Lick House 
with five one-thousand- 
dollar bills in a rubber 
strap foreach. I admit I 
am thoroughly ashamed 
of this transaction, but I 
have agreed to tell my 
whole story and shall do so. ‘‘That all things work to- 
gether for good,” however, is shown by the fact that, 
although the Senator never found any quicksilver in the 
mine, in course of time it became a paying proposition 
to work for silver. 

Time mellows us all, and I am sorry to say often obliter- 
ates for him the sharp angles of a man’s earlier bad conduct. 
Years after, when I had become a uniformed member of the 
New York police and was on post one evening in front of 
the Hoffman House, I heard a hearty voice behind me, that 
I recognized as Mackay’s, exclaim: 

“Tf I didn’t know that Bob Henry had been killed by 
Indians and eaten by buzzards in Sonora I should say that 
that was his back.” 

Without turning around I replied: 

“The buzzards haven’t got Bob Henry yet!”’ 

Then I faced him and held out my hand. 

“Bob!” he exclaimed, ‘‘what on earth are you doing 
here?” 

‘Warning my living!’ I answered. 

“On the police force?” he asked. 

“There’s my shield,” saysI. ‘And if you don’t like it I 
can run you in.” 

“‘Say,” he laughed, grasping my hand, ‘‘I’ve got Hearst 
and J. B. Haggin in there and I want you to come in and tell 
’em how you sold the Senator the Stonewall Jackson Mine 
out in the Mule Mountains.” 

I could not resist. 

I admit this one infraction of the rules of the department, 
and, uniform, helmet, night-stick and all, marched into the 
Hoffman House with Mackay. Devery himself couldn’t 
have kept me out, and we sat around one of those little 
marble-topped tables and I told the Senator the story of the 
syringe and the sack. We all had a hearty laugh out of it, 
and Hearst assured me that later he had taken over $100,- 
000 out of the mine in silver. Then, being in the mood for 
confession, I told Mackay that I had sniped his samples 
from the Crown Point Mine. He seemed to enjoy it as 
much as the rest of us. 

They were all big-hearted, generous, kindly men, and 
often as I am on duty in the Health Department I get to 
thinking of those old days and old friends in the West, and 
New York seems very small and narrow and crowded, and 
the people petty and selfish, and the lines of a fellow called 
Field—Eugene, I think his name was—come into my mind, 
drowned almost by the roar of the elevated trains and the 
rattle of the wagons: 


**Oh, them days on Red Hoss Mountain, 
When the skies was fair and blue, 
When the money flowed like liquor, 
And the folks was brave and true!” 


And next year I am going back. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of four articles by Mr. 
Henry describing his adventures in the gold-fields of America and 
Australia, and his captivity among a strange tribe of Indians in 
Mexico. Each article is complete in itself. 
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ID it ever occur to you that, 
D when we Americans talk of 
the growth of the nation in 
the last fifty years, we always meas- 
ure it by things? We gauge it by 
telephones, automobiles, anzesthet- 
ics, the number of voters, the cheapness of education—all 
the tangible good things, in short, which we have and our 
grandfathers had not. 

Uncle Sam has undoubtedly pushed his way with his 
material successes to a foremost place in the Congress of 
Nations. Every day, when we read our morning paper, 
we fondly note how he is holding his own with the peoples 
of the earth in trade, in diplomacy, and in art. 

But it never occurs to us to measure the individual Amer- 
ican himself. What is he to-day? How does he compare 
with his grandfather, the old farmer, in the flannel shirt and 
hobnailed shoes, who used to hoe corn in the patch yonder? 
His grandson has built a stately Colonial mansion on the 
site of the old farmhouse. He has terraced the cow- 
pasture and turned the potato fields into softly-sloping 
emerald golf-links. His library, built on the foundation 
of the kitchen in which the old people lived, is rich in first 
editions; he has two or three really great pictures on his 
walls; he entertains scholars, politicians, presidents and 
princes at his table. 

But in the grain, as a man, how does he compare with the 
old farmer? Is he a finer gentleman at heart? Whatis 
there to say of the relations of the two men to their servants, 
to their women-folk, to their God? 

We don’t often look into these things. 
it now for a few minutes. 

The modern man is here for you to judge. I will tell you 
what I remember of that older American of fifty years ago. 
I do not mean the New Englander—I was not born in his 
bailiwick—but of the American of the Middle and Upper 
Southern States, the descendant of the old Scotch-Irish 
immigrant, as vigorous and fine a human stock as any ever 
planted in this earth. 

The dominant fact about a man, at that time, was his 
religion. Whether he was a truer Christian at heart than 
you are is not for us to decide. But certainly his religion 
or his lack of it was the important fact then about every 
man—as it is not to-day. For instance, it never occurs to 
you now to ask whether your milkman or doctor is con- 
verted. But then you would have known, and if they were 
not believers you would have wrestled often for them in 
prayer to God. 

Religion then possessed every man’s thoughts, partly 
because there was not much else to possessthem. Consider. 
The struggle for a living was not then breathless and cruel 
asnow. Living was simple and cheap. 

Tidings from other nations came but seldom and hence 
we felt but a feeble interest in their concerns. Never having 
heard of gigantic fortunes later than the days of Midas, 
we never thought of making them. Then, too, each indi- 
vidual worked his way alone upon his narrow path. There 
were no guilds or leagues or unions to absorb his thoughts. 
Hence his brain was busied with his own little life, and the 
twe agents at work in it—God and the devil. You felt 
them near you at every turn. You heard of them every 
moment of the day. 


Let us try to do 
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day began and ended with prayers; and grace was said 
with more or less reverence at every meal. Naturally, in 
these observances there was every variety of expression, 
from the most exalted worship down to cant. 

I remember, for instance, the daily evening prayers in 
the house of Bishop Alexander Campbell, founder of the 
denomination known as Disciples. All sorts of folk found 
their way to the house of this famous religious leader. 
Once a day they gathered about him while he read a few 
verses from the Bible, which were discussed by every one 
present, even the little children and servants giving their 
opinions. No service could be more true or solemn. 

On the other hand, I remember a certain house in which, 
three times a day for many years, the father, when the 
family were gathered around the table,would summon them 
in a singsong whine through his nose to ‘‘come down from 
the hills of your iniquities and the mountains of your trans- 
gressions to taste the blessings”’ (the pork and pies) ‘‘ which 
flow in upon us here in covenants of love.’’ The piety 
underlying these two services was probably as pure in one 
case as in the other. But the familiar chatter to God and 
about God was apt to degenerate with vulgarly-minded 
folk into meaningless blasphemy. There is no doubt, 
however, that the universal neglect now, in this country, 
of the old custom of family worship is a distinct national 
loss. After all, we are all only ignorant travelers in an un- 
known country, and it is wise to meet once a day to consult 
together, and make sure that we are on the road to our far- 
off home. 

The God, of whom our forefathers talked so familiarly, 
was no awful or unknown Creator. They had no doubt 
about Him. Blacksmiths and ditchers talked as familiarly 
of Him, His acts and intentions, as if they had been in His 
cabinet of advisers when the world was made. They gave 
Him the human qualities which were most admirable in their 
own eyes—chief of all, an unreasoning will and inexorable, 
merciless justice. This grim Diety was a real fact to these 
people. Religion in their souls was not.so much a glad, 
absolute trust in a loving Father, or a brotherly kindness 
for their neighbors, as a perpetual terror and fearful ex- 
pectation of judgment. Their favorite passages of Scrip- 
ture were David’s curses upon his enemies, or Paul’s legal 
arguments. St. John’s Gospel of Love was not popular. 

“T fear,” said one godly minister whom I knew, ‘‘that 
the beloved disciple was a lee-tle lax in his theology.” 

Strange, horrible ideas grew up out of this ignorance and 
fear, and made their lives miserable. One of these was the 
Unpardonable Sin, an undefined, nameless crime which 
God never pardoned, even when the sinner had borne 
eternities of hell. In almost every village there were 
slow-witted men or starved, anemic girls who believed 
that they had been guilty of this mysterious crime. 

A few illogical folk, too, in some of the sects conceived 
the idea that God, in order to punish the disobedience of 
one man, thousands of years ago, had gone on ever since 
creating daily myriads of human beings in order to roast 
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them in hell. He had, however, 
they said, arbitrarily chosen out of 
these hosts a few men and women 
to bless eternally. No act of yours, 
no pure or heroic life, could save 
you from perdition if you were 
born into the accursed majority. 

I remember that once, when I was a pert girl of fifteen, a 
pious minister, a guest in our home, reasoned with me until 
midnight to convince me that if I were one of the hordes 
born to be sent to hell I should submit and thank God. He 
was so grieved at my refusal to do this that he did not go to 


bed at all that night, but prayed aloud until morning with 


cries and tears—not that I should be saved; his prayers, 
he believed, could not touch that—but that I should be 
willing to be damned. 

But, although many of these good folk declared their be- 
lief in this scheme of wholesale damnation, each one prob- 
ably was secretly convinced that he, personally, was safe 
among the chosen few. The old story of the good woman 
who declared that ‘‘only meand Johnare sure of salvation,” 
adding sadly, ‘‘an’ I have my doubts of John,” was no 
exaggeration. 

Believing themselves thus secure, our grandfathers 
dealt out the wrath of God to their neighbors generously. 
I remember but one or two sermons heard in my youth in 
which were not preached the terrors of hell, or of a huge 
worm which was supposed to feed upon the souls of un- 
believers. The discourse always ended in a congratula- 
tory greeting to ‘‘My Christian brethren,” and so terrible 
a warning to the unconverted hearer that, if you were a 
timid child, you felt the fires and the worm already at 
work upon your body as you cowered in the pew. This 
kind of preaching was not confined to any sect, though the 
Episcopalians, as a rule, dealt more gently with the soul 
than other denominations. There were then, however, 
but few members of this church scattered among the 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Methodists who settled the 
Middle States. They were regarded askance with suspi- 
cious looks. The women were apt to wear ribbons, and 
were addicted to tea-parties. They quietly drew their 
children, as they were, early into the fold of the church, 
believing ‘‘change of heart’’ to be a slow growth. 

The devil, too, was then an actual and extremely active 
entity among us. The generation before mine believed 
that he possessed the bodies of certain persons, driving 
them to incessant crime. We have records of several oe- 
casions in Philadelphia when numbers of zealous Metho- 
dists or Quakers undertook to exorcise him from his victims. 
The man possessed was strapped down on a bench, and 


organized bands of pious folk took turns in praying aloud 


over him. The invocations went on night and day until 
the devil was vanquished. Sor :times, we are told, he 
went out the mouth of his victi asa snake or a crow, 
or a whiff of black, nauseous smoke, leaving the poor wretch 
weak, but innocent as a babe. 

The most noted case was that of a certain sea-captain 


who lived in Colonial days. The demon in him had made 


him a terror in almost every port in the world by his crimes 

and blasphemy. His mother, as his ship came up the 

Delaware, prayed that he might be released from the grip 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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- HIS might be called the Age of 
) fh Sleeplessness. Undeniably 
e insomnia, one of the most dis- 
| tressing afflictions that assail human- 
ity, is far more common to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
_ People think harder and study more 
than ever before; they pursue both pleasure 
and business with more intense eagerness; 
their nerves are overstrained, and their brains 
driven as by whips; and last, but not least, 
‘the race has developed an appetite for drugs, 
which grows by what it feeds on, and which, 
_ while acquired largely in the seeking of sleep, 
has, when indulged beyond a certain point, 
the effect of banishing healthful slumber for- 
ever from the pillow. Most of the ills that 
make mankind miserable are afflictions of the 
ignorant and, chiefly, of the poor. Sleepless- 
ness, however, is the curse of the intellectual 
man, and a haunter of the bedsides of the 
rich and the otherwise fortunate. 
But it has come at last to be realized that 
_ the drug-cure for insomnia is worse than a 
failure, and people are beginning to look to 
_ Nature fora remedy —not, I may happily add, 
in vain. Of this new idea it is that I would 
speak: of Nature as a sleep-bringer, and of 
__ how her means may be used instead of chloral, 
opium, alcohol and other poisons, which all 
over this broad land have filled asylums and 
sanitariums with their victims. 
Why do we hear so much about Lakewood, 
New Jersey, as a resort for rich people? Be- 
cause (for one reason at least) it is a place of 
: sleep. It is in a region of pines, the emana- 
_ tions of which are sedative and somniferous. 
_ Thus it is that millionaire folks have built 
- among the trees palaces which are designed 
as homes for the sleepless. Worn out by 
social dissipation, or by the nervoug strain 
_ inseparable from the business of rapid money- 
getting, they go to Lakewood to seek among 
its piney woods that soft repose which else- 
_ where is denied them. 
, Certain volatile oils and ethers contained 
in pine-needles are accountable for the per- 
_ fume which is so agreeable to our nostrils. 
Their sedative effect, when one breathes air 
_ charged with such emanations, is marked and 
~ unmistakable—so that in hospitals nowadays 
_ pillows of pine-needles are commonly used to 
put patients to sleep. It is on the same prin- 
ciple that, in the hop-growing regions of this 
country, pillows are filled with hops, often 
mixed with salt or with bran. They contain 
an alkaloid, called ‘‘lupeline,” which is strongly soporific. 
On one occasion, not very long ago, I was called upon to 
prescribe for what was supposed to be a hopeless case of 
insomnia. It was that of amanin publiclife. He expected 
me to try some new drug upon him, but I said to him: 
“Senator, it is within my knowledge that you own a 
piece of rural real estate on which there are thick pine 
- woods. I want youto go there, with an axe anda sawhorse, 
and spend as much of your time as possible cutting down 
pine trees and sawing them for firewood.” : 
__ He followed these instructions literally, and within less 
_ than a fortnight he was entirely cured. He told me that he 
_ slept ‘‘like a dead man.” 
___ Brain-workers are particularly liable to sleeplessness. 
. a ‘Their occupation brings overstrain of the nervous system, 
' and, when they go to bed, they toss upon restless pillows. 
« 


This drives them to a physician, who suggests a little whis- 
key before retiring—the result being, in many instances, 
that the victims become slaves to alcohol. 
The best thing in such a case is to keep away from whiskey 
-and other drugs and take an ocean voyage. If that be 
impracticable, the next best expedient to adopt is a visit to 
the seashore. Sea air is a wonderful nerve-tonic, its seda- 
tive and soothing effect being so marked that invalids, 
wheeled along the beach boardwalks, often fall asleep. 
__ It is probably ozone that does the good work. In crowded 
 ¢ities there is little or no ozone, which may be called a con- 
 centrated form of oxygen, but at the seashore there is much 
_of it in the atmosphere, and still more in mid-ocean, far 
away from the land. Not a very great deal is known 
about this colorless gas (though it has been reduced in 
the laboratory to a liquid), but of its healthfulness and 
‘quieting influence upon the nerves there is no question, 
_ Exercise of all kinds is admirable as a cure for sleep- 
essness. People nowadays do not take enough exercise. 
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DRAWN BY J. C. LEYENDECKER 


Mechanical locomotion has made walking to a great extent 
unnecessary, and machinery has done away with most 
physical labor. Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, kept twelve 
women busy grinding grain day and night to supply with 
food a household of not more than thirty people. To-day, 
with the help of modern contrivances, the same amount 
of work will produce flour for five thousand persons. 

Incidentally to active exercise, the system imbibes oxy- 
gen, the circulation of the blood is stimulated, and moderate 
fatigue supervenes—all of which conduce to sleepiness. 
But of all forms of exercise the best for this purpose is 
horseback-riding. Pursued for two or three hours daily, 
it promotes all the functions of the body and quiets the 
nerves. For sleeplessness there is no better remedy, and 
for weak children and weak women it is particularly to be 
recommended. 

Distractions of the mind are excellent remedies for in- 
somnia. It is often a good idea to send a nervous patient to 
the play, the opera or the minstrels. His attention is called 
away from himself and his troubles; he comes home and 
goes peacefully to sleep. Nor is the effect of music to be 
despised. It has a tendency to sooth irritable brain-cells, 
and in many instances I have known it to produce most 
happy results. 

One need hardly say that this question of sleep is one of 
the highest possible importance. We give one-third of our 
lifetime, precious as it is to us, to sleep. Without a fair 
aflowance of sleep we cannot be well, and if deprived of it 
altogether we should soon die. A case is on record where a 
person got no sleep for nine days, dying at the end of that 
period. In China, long ago, deprivation of sleep was used 
as a form of torture, and even of capital punishment. I 
have known people who were actually afraid to go to bed 
for fear of the dread spectre of insomnia which was sure 
to haunt them through long hours of the night. How to 
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HOW TO GET TO 


Nature, Not Drugs, as a Cure for Insomnia 


By Dr. John V. Shoemaker 


President of the Faculty of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 


SLEEP 


banish the unwelcome visitor is the 
question. 

I have suggested one or two expedi- 
ents, but there are others. For ex- 
ample, if you are a victim, try the 
effect of a bowl of hot—not merely 
warm, but hot—clam-broth, or oyster- 

broth, or chicken-broth. It will draw the 
blood from the brain, quiet the nervous sys- 
tem and bring sleep. 

What is it that happens when one goes to 
sleep? A complete answer cannot be given to 
this question, but it is known that the blood 
flows out of the brain, that the eyeballs are 
turned upward, that the pupils of the eyes 
become contracted, that the pulse slackens, 
and that the breathing becomes slower, the 
amount of air taken into the lungs being only 
about one-seventh of what it is when one is 
awake. Apparently, the immediate cause of 
waking is a flow of blood to the brain. 

Obviously, then, when a person is troubled 
with sleeplessness, any expedient by which 
the blood may be drawn away from the brain 
is likely to begood. For, ordinarily, whatever 
may be the cause of the mischief, too much 
blood in the brain is directly accountable for 
the wakefulness. A hot foot-bath will often 
accomplish the purpose in question; or a 
warm glass of milk, or a cup of hot water, may 
so act upon the nutrition and circulation as to 
relieve the brain of congestion. This, indeed, 
will often put a restless child to sleep, or a 
grown person for that matter. 

The use of water outside and inside of the 
body is neglected. Thereisa great deal in the 
old-fashioned water-cure, though charlatans 
once brought it into disrepute. The next 
time you suffer from insomnia take a hot 
bath, and swallow a bowl of water as hot as 
you can drink it. The two together will make 
your skin act, stimulate your circulation, lull 
and quiet your nerves, and draw the blood 
from your brain. Hardly will you lie down 
before you will find yourself falling asleep. 

The Spanish women rub the backs of their 
children to put them to sleep. It is a good 
idea. Often, in cases of insomnia, a vigorous 
rubbing of the spine, the abdomen and the 
head will cause the patient to fall into slum- 
ber. I have myself noticed, while undergoing 
the attentions of a barber, that the friction of 
his hands on my head and the back of my neck 
had a tendency to make me feel drowsy. 

When the baby cries and whines in the 
night, instead of giving it medicine (upsetting 
its digestion) rub its back, or put it intoa warm bath. The 
bath will take all the congestion from its brain and spinal 
cord, and the little one will go to sleep the moment it comes 
out. How much better are such simple expedients than 
a resort to drugs! And what is good for a child is good fora 
grown person. A hot-water bottle at the feet may prove 
serviceable in some instances; but remember always to lie 
with the head high, and to admit plenty of fresh air to the 
bedroom. 

Mental work after dinner should be avoided. It causes a 
flow of blood to the brain, interferes with digestion, and has 
a consequent tendency to bring sleeplessness. Strong emo- 
tions—anxiety, joy, sorrow, or what-not—havea like effect. 
Actors and stockbrokers, whose lives contain too much 
excitement, are particularly liable to insomnia. To the 
busy financier—that type of the modern human engine run 
at high pressure—the getting of a proper allowance of sleep 
is the most serious of problems. His nerve-centres are 
exhausted, and, when the time comes for quiet, he cannot 
command repose. 

These unfortunates apply for help to the doctor, and he 
gives them prescriptions for one sleep-producing drug or 
another. The poison, whatever it may be, helps them fora 
while, but it has a tendency to lose its effect, and so the dose 
must be constantly increased. Once the habit is gained, 
sleep becomes impossible without the aid of the drug, and 
the last state of the victim is vastly worse than the first. 
Drugs, indeed, are the curse of this day and generation. 
People are fed with them from babyhood up, whereas, 
if common-sense governed, as little medicine as possible 
would be taken, the main reliance being placed in Nature. 

Both aleohol and tobacco overstimulate the nerve- 
centres and render them irritable, thus tending to cause 
sleeplessness. Imprudences in diet have a like effect. 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE STUBBORN MEMB 


A Freshman in the School of Politics 


LL. -PeAs Ye Nak 


WO men sat in the inner room of 
the Committee on Public Works, 
on the ground floor of the Senate 

wing, regarding each other in a manner 
that betrayed considerable latent heat. 
Senator Merchant, fronting the ample 
mahogany desk, was lank of person, with 
a gray chin-whisker and ecclesiastically 
clean upper lip. He had, in physical fact, 
the long head which friends and enemies 
alike credited him with. Congressman 
Varney, in the early thirties and his first 
term, was smooth-shaven and stocky, 
with heavy eyebrows, stiff and stubborn 
dark hair and a well-developed jaw. 

The situation was a somewhat delicate 
one. Though the next Presidential elec- 
tion was two and a half years off, it was 
an open secret that the senior Senator 
from Illiana had fixed a sagacious and 
desiring eye upon it. Senator Billings, of 
Michconsin, was looking in the same 
direction, not to mention a score or so of 
others. Each aspirant was exceedingly 
willing to inherit the prestige of the 
current Administration. It had occurred 
to Senator Merchant that it would bea 
neat thing if he were able to assure the President that the 
entire Illiana delegation in the House would vote for the 
Administration ship subsidy bill—before the Senator from 
Michconsin could give a like assurance with regard to the 
representatives of his sovereign State. 

“Possibly I am a sucker at politics, as you suggest,” the 
young man was saying warmly, “‘but I havea conviction or 
two about a ship subsidy. The people in my district are 
against it, too. At the district convention a plank in favor 
of subsidies was proposed. I opposed it, and we knocked it 
out. What kind of monkey would I look like if I stood up in 
the House and voted for a subsidy bill? Why, Senator, 
doggone it,’’ he continued with great earnestness, ‘‘I’m 
sure clear down to my boots that it’sa bad bill. Why should 
[ vote for it?” 

“The President thinks it necessary,”’ replied the Senator. 

Varney sighed. ‘“ Well, the President and I differ—that’s 
all,” he said. “If he’s bound to pass the bill, let him come 
over and vote for it. I’ve had President rammed down my 
throat until I can taste him in my oatmeal.” He spoke 
dejectedly; but at once fired up again. “‘And why does he 
think it necessary? What did Dickson and Wilcox tell me? 
Why, that this bill was a sop to the big financial interests 
that the Administration has been knocking right and left 
on other things to please the public—proposes to give Wall 
Street some candy to stop its yammer! Probably that’s 
good politics—but a poor, simple-minded business man 
like me can’t tell it from three-card monte. The long and 
short of it is, Senator, I voted for the Cuban sugar bill 
although I didn’t really believe in it, but I’m blessed if I’ll 
vote for this one.’ 

“T suppose you want the Long Bay harbor improved?” 
the Senator suggested morosely. 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” replied the Congressman, 
‘‘and it makes me seasick. Of course, I want the harbor 
improved. The city isentitled toit. Butif I don’t vote for 
this bill the Administration will get back at me by cutting 
my town out of the river and harbor appropriation—no 
matter how much it’s entitled to it. All my private and 
local bills will be slaughtered without regard to their merit. 
Now, I want to ask you, Senator, honestly, just man to 
man,” he added pleadingly, ‘‘if that’s any sort of a way 
to run a country!”’ 

“Tf all of us here at Washington stood out for our indi- 
vidual views like so many long-eared army mules, how far 
would we get?” replied the Senator impersonally. ‘‘You 
know I’m interested in seeing the bill pass the House by the 
full party vote— especially from my State.” 

““T know,” said Varney with some embarrassment, ‘‘and 
I don’t want to put any kind of spoke in your wheel, either. 
But my convictions are against the bill. My constituents 
are against it. How can I vote for it?”’ 

The Senator was vexed. ‘If you should serve several 
terms here, which is not likely, and get the atmosphere of 
government, you wouldn’t talk so much about your con- 
victions and your constituents. There are bigger things.”’ 

“Your Presidential boom, do you mean?” inquired the 
Congressman, whose poor temper was injured. 

The Senator turned partly away and ruffled his chin- 
whisker. ‘You forget that I gave you a lift.” 

“A lift?”’ Varney repeated, at a loss. 

“You spoke to me about Burton.” 

‘Why, I merely said I hoped he wouldn’t be disturbed,” 
the Congressman answered in surprise. 
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“‘ Well, he hasn’t been disturbed,” said the Senator, ‘‘ but 
he’s likely to be.” 
Varney’s face changed to a uniform dusky red. His 


thick eyebrows moved together. His gray eyes snapped. 
“Do you mean to say that if I vote against this bill you will 
turn the old man out?” he demanded. 

“Major Burton,” the Senator replied coolly, ‘‘has passed 
the age of efficiency. He keeps his place by sufferance—my 
sufferance, I may add. I want your vote for the subsidy 
bill.” 

Varney aroseslowly. ‘‘That’sall,” hesaid. ‘I wouldn’t 
vote for the bill now, anyway. Fire the old man if youwant 
to, and be—blessed!”’ 

The Senator turned to his desk and rang for the next 
caller. Varney went out, encountering the suave smile of 
the private secretary who was holding open the door and 
singing, ‘Step right in, Judge; the Senator will see you,” 
like one ushering the elect to realms of bliss. It was very 
agreeable outside, being late in March. The warm rays of 


& “Mr. Varney!” 
Sang the Clerk 


March 24, 190 
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the descending sun struck against the west 
front of the Capitol. Birds were singing 
in the grounds. The breeze bore the balm | 
of spring, and the flag at the base of 
the dome rippled bravely i in it. Varney 
glanced along the immense sun-bathed — 
pile, and recalled the Senator’s words. | 
“This is the Government of the United 
States!” he thought misanthropically; “T 
could make a better one out of mud.” 
The city in its pride lay at his feet—to the - 
great white shaft of the monument that | 
pointed into the cloudless sky. He sur- 
veyed it with an unfriendly eye, and 
looked beyond to the green Virginia 
slopes, peopled with patriots who, being | 
dead, were not thinking of jobs. 

His hat was still in his hand, and heran 
his muscular fingers through his stiff hair, _ 
“Well,” he sighed, ‘‘I suppose I’ve got to 
go now and tell her that I’ve corked ve | 
Major.” 


iW 

M2 OR BURTON, Commissioner of 

Stamps, awoke abruptly, and looked 
about in sheer terror. The spacious, 
pleasant room was quite still and empty, — 
however—filled with soporific spring sunshine and the | 
twittering of birds on the mall outside. The Major gave " 
aspasmodic. gasp of relief; but his nerves were still quiv- 
ering from the shock of having found himself asleep on 
duty at a quarter past two. 

He arose—a short, dumpy, old figure— —and chuffed 
noiselessly across to the swinging screen in the doorway 4 | 
which led from his officeinto the ante-room. The top of the 
screen was even with his eyebrows. Standing on tiptoe, he 
peered over. The aged colored citizen on guard at the desk 
was drawing fine lines over a sheet of official paper with a y 
pencil and ruler. Major Burton’s understanding eye took 
in the drowsily bowed back and drooping head—bald over _ 
the crown and fringed with white wool. The pencil faltered, — 
slackened, paused; the nodding head sank lower— then : 
came up with a jerk. Sam shook himself; took a fresh _ 
sheet and began drawing lines across it in a ‘great burst of ' 
energy. 

It was all right—for the time being. Sam was awake, x 
But even as the Major turned away his doughty heart sank. _ 
Some day, he thought, he and Sam would be asleep at the 
same time and somebody would drop in to reportit. Then, 
so far as concerned the office of Commissioner of Stamps, 
the deluge would happen. He had held the office nine years. a 
Before that he had been postmaster, or collector of the Port _ 
of Long Bay, or inspector of coast defenses through five — 
Republican Administrations. Grant had first appointed 
him. He had tasted the joys of private life twice—when 
the Democrats were in power—and only recently had i 
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ceeded in paying off the indebtedness contracted during the — 
last taste. His son was dead—departing from life as inop- 
portunely and unluckily as he had remained in it. There — 
were the son’s wife and three children and an aged, ailing — 
maiden sister —altogether four females and a boy —depend- — 
ent upon the five thousand a year that went with the office q 
of Commissioner of Stamps. 

And his world was passing. The values he had lived bye 
were no longer current. Only the other day he had shown 
a pretty girl—one of Anne’s friends—a worn little memo- 
randum book, curiously perforated, and said reverently, 
“T picked it up at Shiloh.” ‘‘Shiloh?” she had repeated: 4 
and added with the dearest smile: ‘‘I’m awfully dull on *- 
Palestine; we didn’t get farther than Greece.’ He told 
an old boy about it ruefully, and the old boy replied: ‘‘ Well, — a 
she did better than the man in the White House. Henever — 
got farther than Cuba.” The old boy had just lost his 
place. y 

The Commissioner of Stamps toddled over to the lava- — 
tory, bathed his face in cold water and carefully brushed” _ 
his sparse hair, which, like his mutton-chop whiskers, was of - 
a singular greenish tinge. The dye he used to make them 
look iron gray did not work very successfully. He then 
took to pacing resolutely up and down the room. The 
chances were against any interruption at that hour. With- 
out any express understanding, but guided by some sym- 
pathetic property within itself, the sluggish stream of 
department affairs had taken to other channels than the 
one which ran through his office. The assistant commis- 
sioner and the chief clerk handled it mostly. The fine sun- 
shine flooded in. The birds sang. The comfortable be 
chair invited; but the Major trudged on. 

Ata quarter of three he seated himself at the desk, fixed 
the eyeglasses on his bulbous nose and began turning the 
leaves of the bureau’s last annual report with a judicial air. 


The door to the right opened noiselessly. The chief clerk 
d cautiously in; then advanced briskly, smiling, and 
laid a sheaf of papers on the desk. 

“A small grist to-day, Towney,” said the Major, as 
though that dissatisfied him, and dipped his pen in the ink. 
As his pen approached the paper he sought to steady his 
tremulous hand, but without success. ‘‘ Well, shake, blast 
you!” he apostrophized it mentally, and affixed a jagged 
‘signature. At three o’clock, carefully brushed by Sam, he 
left the office and entered the waiting carriage—furnished 
_ bythe Government; one of the many incidentals that made 
itso agreeable to be Commissioner of Stamps. He observed 
the gently nodding leafage of the mall; the monument with 
its changeless figure pointing to the splendid sky—and 

_ snuggled cozily into a corner of the seat, drew the curtains 

and fell asleep. 

4 Wt : 

'? a bench in the parked circle, near the bronze horse 
4 and his general, commanded the entrance to the Major’s 
flat down the street, and Anne kept looking that way. 
“Have you noticed, then—do you think he is failing—a 
_ little?’”’ she asked eagerly, yet very softly, bending toward 
her companion slightly, her blue eyes deeply serious. 
In his embarrassment Varney ran his fingers through his 
hair. ‘‘Why, I thought he was looking quite robust,” he 
_ replied with an overdone heartiness, This was not at all 
__ the way he had meant to talk to her. 

It had never occurred to him that 

she saw the Major with different 

- eyes—not as an outworn old 

grandsire. 

She drew the gloves nervously 
through her slim hands, looking 
away. “‘He keeps up his physical 
_exercise,’”’?’ she murmured; and 
Varney gasped. When she turned 
_to him again he saw that her lip 
trembled, and he swelled with 
compassion. ‘‘It isn’t like him to 
__use hair dye! He’s bought a wig, 
_ but he hasn’t worn it yet.” 
Coming from her—in a white 
dress, her hair done low on her 
_ tender neck—these little details 
seemed to the young man to take 
_ him into the heart of her confidence 
and trouble, as the vine enwraps 
__ the oak. ; 
“Well, the Major’s getting on in 
years, you know,” he replied, with 
a bungling attempt to meet her 
confidence. 
{ “T wished to send for mother,” 
t she said; ‘‘but it would be difficult 

_ for her to leave—with Lucy and 

_ Fred in school.” 
_ “Why, I wouldn’t worry, Anne,” 
- hebungled on. “Of course, it could 
be arranged for your mother to 
 eome. But I wouldn’t worry. 
Why, the Major looks tip-top to 
_-me! Hestillgoesout. Isawhimat 
_ Mrs. Spencer’s the other evening.”’ 
Her color heightened. ‘‘I think he goes out too much.” 
| “JT wouldn’t worry,” he repeated with helpless earnest- 
_ ness—for that she was deeply troubled was very evident. 
‘Of course your mother could come on.” 
3 “Not very well,’”’ she replied and looked away, and faced 
_ himagain. “Lately he’s been introducing me as his daugh- 
| j ter; so, if mother appeared, where would she come in?” 

_ She laughed mirthlessly, and took the desperate plunge. 

“T know where he spends his evenings out. He never 

_ wishes to take me there. It—if grandfather should marry 

_ I'd want to die.” 

} “Marry!” hestammered. “Marry! Mrs. Spencer! Why, 
_ Anne, bless your soul! Bless yoursoul, Anne! Now, don’t 

— you worry! Don’t you worry foramoment! Why # 

_ _Hewished to say: ‘‘Don’t you see, the old boy is trying to 

: appear young in order to hold his job! He goes to Mrs. 

Fd Spencer’s evenings to drowse in security!’”’ But this was 
| *. so far from her point of view that all he could actually say 
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was: ‘Bless your soul, don’t you worry! You take my 
word for it!” 

On his way to his hotel he repeated to himself: “‘ Well, 
bless her soul!’? And in his room, smiling ecstatically at 
the wall, he said aloud, ‘“‘Now ain’t that the woman of it, 
all over!” 

He perceived, however, that the problem before him was 
different from what he had thought. ‘The old boy is fool- 
ing them, too,” he mused; ‘‘making them think he’s husky 
and gingery and able to hold down half a dozen jobs—wants 
the bread they eat sweet to’em. Good old Major!”’ 

Only a little while more, he knew, and the Major’s race 
would be run. How good if he could finish it as he wished! 
Varney walked about the room, his hands in his pockets. 

No doubt, one obscure young Congressman’s vote for a bill 
that his party backed was a small enough matter. He 
could go over to Merchant and give the Major a life tenure 


of his job. 
complained. 

Politically he was rather persona non gruta to the Major. 
When he sold out his interest in the beet sugar plant at Long 
Bay, being foot-loose, the reformers who were trying to 
break the machine had asked him to stand for Congress. 
To his own surprise and embarrassment he had been elected. 
The defeat of the machine did not especially strengthen the 
Major’s hold upon his position. Nevertheless, they were 
friendly enough personally—even before the young Con- 
gressman rediscovered Anne, whom he had known as a 
schoolgirl. 

“Of course I’m too old,’’ he told himself: ‘thirty-two, 
and she only twenty-three. She looks upon me as a 
venerable friend of the family —about in the Major’s class. 
Otherwise she wouldn’t have told me that about the wig 
and Mrs. Spencer—bless her soul!” 

He didn’t see how he could vote for the bill, or against it. 
If he was going to vote against it, common decency required 
that he should warn the Major—and stop breaking bread 
with him. On his way up to the Capitol the next morning 
he was told that Applegate, who was leading the fight 
against the bill, had deserted to the Administration— 
bought off with the chairmanship of a great committee 
which put him in line of succession to the Speakership itself. 
“That ought to be about all,” he commented, setting his 


“But they are such blamed bulldozers!” he 
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“Do You Mean He Would, Lose His Place ?’”’ She Demanded 


jaw. That afternoon when he entered the anteroom of the 
Commissioner of Stamps. he felt that plain assassination 
was agreeable and gentlemanly in comparison with his mis- 
sion. But when Sam, really wide awake, pushed open the 
screen, his heart stopped beating. Anne sat at the desk, in 
her prettiest hat, bending toward him, brimming with 
laughter. ‘‘Certainly,’”’ he thought buoyantly, on the re- 
bound, ‘‘I’ll have to put it off now!’’ The dumpy Major 
stood by the window, looking at Anne and the caller with an 
indulgent smile. 

“‘Didn’t know you’d been succeeded, Major,” Varney 
began fatuously—and stopped short. It was too near the 
painful truth. 

“Maybe there isn’t much use for the old guard any more 
when the army is breaking up,” replied the Major gravely. 
“In the paper this morning I noticed your name among 
those who propose to vote against their party on the subsidy 
bill.” So it was out, plump. 

Varney worried his bristly topknot. ‘‘Yes, I expect to 
vote against the bill,” he said simply. ‘‘I believe it’s a bad 
bill.” 

“A good many of us thought Sherman’s march to the sea 
a bad project,” said the Major; ‘‘but we went along. In 
those days great things were done because men were in- 
spired by loyalty. When the colors were raised they rallied 
to them. Otherwise there would be no United States 
to-day.” 

“Of course, in case of war’’—the young man began; and 
halted ineffectively. 

“Tt wasn’t all done on the battlefield by a longways,” 
said the Major. ‘‘We see now that Lincoln did as much as 
Grant. Itisstill the party of Lincoln and Grant; the party 
that freed the slave and preserved the nation. Loyalty is 
the same now that it was then—and will be forever.” With- 
out raising his voice the Major had struck up a spark of an 
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old oratorical fervor. Varney was aware that the girl was 
looking at the veteran with shining eyes and parted lips— 
and that this was what she had been raised on. 

“Why, Major, it’s this way,”’ he began earnestly: ‘I 
believe the subsidy bill is bad and ought not to pass. My 
people are not interested in nursing any more infant indus- 
tries. We think some of ’em that we’ve raised up to jumbo 
size can afford to hand their own pap bottles on to little 
brother, if they want to see him grow, and not call on the 
Government. It’s a matter of conviction. And because 
we don’t believe as the President tells us to, the Administra- 
tion newspapers call us traitors, blockheads and other pet 
names. The party leaders tell us they’ll turn our friends 
out of office and kill our local bills. It always struck me 
that a man who could be bought or bulldozed out of his 
honest conviction wasn’t worth much. Now, sixty-eight 
of us Western Republicans have pledged ourselves to stand 
together and beat the bill, because we don’t believe in it. 
We're probably the only members of the House who have 
any convictions as to the merits of the bill. The other 
Republicans will vote for it because it’s an Administration 
measure. The Democrats will vote against it for the same 
reason. I’m told to-day that Applegate, who thinks about 
the bill as I do, has sold out for a big committee chairman- 
ship. There’s Taylor from the second district. He hates 
the bill, but he wants a Federal judgeship for his brother- 
in-law. Battle is on the fence be- 
cause he’s hoping to get a post-office 
forhistown. All Senator Merchant 
himself cares about it is to win favor 
with the President. And so on. 
Seems to me, just for the sake of 
novelty, it would be worth while for 
a few lone members to vote ac- 
cording to their convictions. It 
might lead to something.” 

He was speaking, if not eloquent- 
ly, at least facilely; but he broke off 
abruptly and added in confusion: 
“Of course, Major, I’d hate awfully 
to do anything that would—em- 
barrass you.” 

The Major took a step forward, 
stricken. ‘‘Has—has Merchant 
mentioned me?’’ He spoke low, 
his dim eyes fixed on the young 
man’s face. 

Varney looked at the floor. ‘‘He 
said—your appointment was cred- 
ited to my district.” 

The Major advanced slowly and 
helped himself into a seat, uncer- 
tainly. He looked bowed and 
spent. “I’m an old man, Mr. 
Varney—with several dependent 
upon me,” he managed to say. 

Anne arose from the desk, tall 
and slim, and looked incredulously 
from the aged figure to the Con- 
gressman. The color came in her 
face and her eyes sparkled. 

“Do you mean he would lose his 
place?’”’ she demanded. The tone 
was as though she said: ‘‘Do you mean to strike him?”’ 

“TJ don’t know’s I'll vote against the bill,’’ he muttered, 
regarding her in abject misery. ‘“‘I don’t believe init. It’s 
a bad bill. I hate to be bulldozed-out of my convictions.”’ 

She lifted her chin a little more and said coldly: ‘‘I think 
Major Burton has nothing to fear. His services to his 
country are not forgotten.” 

The appearance of the Major, however, scarcely sup- 
ported her boast. Seated as he was, his paunchy figure 
looked flaccid. His chin sunk on his breast. ‘‘An old man, 
Anne,”’ he muttered. 

Obviously, it struck two in the room that the scene was 
too intimate for an outsider. The girl looked that at Var- 
ney, who was already fumbling his hat, and he went out. 
In the corridor he halted, however, and groaned over him- 
self for a spiritless ass. He had concluded nothing —settled 
nothing. He ought to have sand enough to make up his 
mind and go back and tell them either that he would vote 
for the bill or wouldn’t. He mulled it over ineffectually, 
pacing up and down, now looking from the window, now 
about to ring for the elevator, then pacing again. He was 
near the end of the corridor staring into his hat when the 
private door opened and Anne stepped out before him. 
The sight of him plainly gave her a start; then his tor- 
mented face arrested her. 

“‘T never was in such a hole, Anne! Never!”’ he blurted 
out helplessly. ‘‘I ought to vote against that bill. I ought 
to. AndI can’t vote against the Majorand you. Yes, you! 
That’sit, Anne—you! I never did anything in my life that 
wasn’t square.” Thedumpy figure of the Major, carefully 
brushed by Sam, hat in hand, appeared in the doorway be- 
hind her. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Varney, as though that quite 
settled it, and he went down the stairs without waiting for 
the elevator. 

(Continued on Page 27 
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THE BARKED APPLE ALIBI 


In Which the Stone Dog and the JacK of Spades 
Establish the Innocence of the Guilty 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


R. EZRA STACKPOLE 
Mi BUTTERWORTH, the 
founder of the Bureau 
of Abnormal Litigation, frowned 
impatiently on his rough-voiced, 
fidgeting visitor and repeated 
decisively: ‘‘No, no; I tell you, 
we can’t take the case! We do 
not go in for criminal practice, 
and your man, my assistant informs me, has 
a most undesirable record. The fact alone 
that he is known in police circles as ‘Slinky 
Bill’ is enough to convict him.” 

“Butch”? McCarty, ward heeler, and at 
present envoy for Mr. William Bilks, bur- 
glar, drew down his coarse, red face sorrow- 
fully, and without attempting to meet the 
snapping gaze of the old lawyer, murmured: 
“Poor ol’ Slinky! To think his record must 
er-rop out to down him whin fer wanst he’s 
innercent!”’ 

‘‘He has no one but himself to thank for 
his record! Those things usually do count 
against a man,’’ commented Mr. Butter- 
worth, turning to his summons and com- 
plaint in a civil action. 

“Well,” sighed Mr. McCarty, rising slowly, 
“a stone dog ain’t th’ best aliby in th’ 
wurruld, an’ yit if a good legal guy cud have 
played it up, Slinky wud go fr-ree.”’ 

Mr. Butterworth slowly revolved his 
swing-chair until he faced the politician, and 
with curiosity in his voice, thinly disguised 
by a tone of pettishness, demanded: ‘‘Stone 
dog? Huh! What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean a stone dog. Wan with blud on his head,” 
replied Mr. McCarty listlessly, as he moved toward the 
door. 

“And that is his alibi?”’ 

“That an’ a baked apple, sir,’’ 
mildly. 

‘“‘Er—please sit down, Mr. McCarty,” invited the old 
lawyer nervously. ‘‘Let us briefly go over the facts in the 
case so far as they are known—but mind you, without my 
committing myself as to whether or not I will accept your 
retainer. Now, William Bilks, self-confessed burglar, 
better known as Slinky Bill, server of several sentences, is 
arrested and indicted on the charge of looting the safe of the 
Ward-Hungar Lumber Company in Bloomville, one of our 
suburbs. The robbery netted somebody twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and as a result of this loss the company 
cannot meet its obligations. Mr. Bilks was seen in the 
immediate vicinity of the crime, the prosecution maintains, 
shortly before the safe was opened.”’ 

““An’ we can pr-rove he was tin miles west iv that 
point,” interrupted Mr. McCarty eagerly, his red fe -vadi- 
ating waves of sincerity. 

“On what errand?” asked the law yer suspiciously. 

“Lookin’ over th’ primisc_ sv a feed store,’’ admitted 
Mr. McCarty honestl,.:~ 

“And his aii consists of?” 

“A scone dog, bleedin’, an’ a baked apple,” 
reply. 

Mr. Butterworth sank back with a glint of admiration in 
his keen, old eyes, and murmured: ‘‘Do I understand the 
dog or the apple had been injured?” 

—Lhiidog 

‘“‘Who is the prosecution’s principal witness?” 

“James Hekle, manager iv th’ company. He’ll swear to 
seein’ Slinky 4 

“Hasn’t the man any right to a Christian name?’’ shud- 
dered Mr. Butterworth. 

“Mebbe; but it don’t fit so good. That’s all. But 
annything to oblige. Well, th’ manager says he saw Mr. 
Bilks that evenin’ hangin’ ar-round th’ lumber yar-rds. 
Thin th’ safe was plucked an’ th’ money an’ cowpons was 
missin’. 

“Coupons as well as money ?”’ 

“Shure. Terbacker cowpons: thim yez can swap fera 
sofy piller, or a hat r-rack, or a air-gun,’”’ explained Mr. 
McCarty. ‘‘Th’ manager says he use to keep ’em there so 
th’ office-boy couldn’t steal ’em. An’ to think anny wan 
cud iver accuse Slink—excuse me, I mean Misther Bilks— 
iv touchin’ such tr-ruck! But up comes Misther Wise 
Cr-racker, th’ polisman, an’ t’runs back his coat an’ flashes 
his pewter 

“T beg pardon?” 

“His medal, his br-breastplate, his he 

“Possibly you mean badge?” 

“Shure. Well, he turns in th’ alar-rum an’ Slinky —Bilks 
—is pinched, invistigated, indicted, an’ now, whin there’s 


said the ward boss 


was the firm 
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so manny jobs he cud conscientiously do time fer, he must 
tr-rip along, wan-two, wan-two, fer a job he niver touched. 
I’ve heard say that even th’ divvle has some r-rights, an’ 
Slinky—Misther Bilks—ain’t no divvle. Why, that la-ad 
cud be left alone all da-ay in this dump.” 

“No,” broke in Mr. Butterworth hurriedly, as his eyes 
dwelt fondly on several bronze pieces; ‘‘he must never 
come here, and if I take the case he must never know where 
my Office is.’ 

“Oh, that’s all r-right, iv course; though it wud br-reak 
his heart if he knew yez cudn’t thrust him,” said Mr. 
McCarty. ‘But can I tell th’ gang ye’re on an’ will take 
th’ modest little fee we’ve scr-rimped an’ saved jist to give 
Slink—Misther Bilks—a square shake?” 

“Hm! Really, I am inclined to say ‘No,’’’ mused the 
old lawyer. ‘‘I wouldn’t consider it for a moment unless 
I could be convinced of his innocence.”’ 

“He’s as innercent as I be!” cried Mr. McCarty. 

“‘Possibly,”’ agreed Mr. Butterworth dryly. ‘But will 
he prove it? What about this.alibi? A dog and—some 
fruit, did you say?” 

“Baked apple,” reminded Mr. McCarty. 

“Strangely inanimate for an alibi, yet smacking of odd- 
ity,’’ mused the lawyer. ‘‘ Well, I’ll call on Mr. Bilks in his 
retirement and talk with him. If you will drop in to- 
morrow and bring the retainer I’ll be ready to announce 
my decision.” 

“Thanks,” cried Mr. McCarty heartily. ‘An’ now 
as I want to be fair an’ square with ye, would ye think 
at first blush that th’ Jack iv Spa-ades, wor-rn pr-roudly 
in a. milkman’s hat band, wud help th’ case anny?” 


“An’ I Strikes a Flicker, an’ if it Wan’t Covered wid Blud!”’ 


March 24, 1906 — . 


“Why, bless me,” gasped the _ 
old lawyer, mechanically seizing — 
his pencil, ‘‘it sounds convine- 
ing! Some more of the alibi?” — 

“Tt is. At first I thought I’d 
say not a wurrud as it was th’ 
Jack iv Spa-ades an’ not iv t 
Hear-rts.”’ 

“What difference could that 
make?” cried Mr. Butterworth. 

‘‘A hear-rt shows up so much betther in | 
th’ early hours I wish it was that. I begged — | 
Slink—Misther Bilks—to change it an’ s-ay 
it was a hear-rt. But no. Sez he, ‘I’m 
tough, but I’m honest. I’m a burgl’r be 
prefession, but I ain’t sunk to deceit yit. MS 
spa-ade’s a spa-ade.”’ 

“YT will interview him to-day,” repeated 
Mr. Butterworth gravely. ‘‘His defense 
sounds sincere to me.” |: 

“Why, to pr-rove it wud be th’ yolk iv th’ 
aig f’r ye,’”’ said Mr. McCarty admiringly, as 
he backed humbly to the door and bowed | 
himself out. - | 

Mr. Butterworth, once his visitor was gone, 
pursed his lips in doubt and shook his head __ 
several times as he overhauled a file of news- __ 
papers and read how seemingly conclusive 
wastheoldcracksman’sguilt. Since creating 
his Bureau of Abnormal Litigation and win- 
ning considerable renown by his eccentric 
methods, he had been deluged with petitions 
to take up the defense of criminal cases. His _ 
nature was not in sympathy with this line of 
work, however, and he had shunned it asfar 
as possible. But occasionally, when a prisoner protested - 
his innocence and brought forward something unusual in 
exoneration, the old lawyer had relented, lured on by the 
very novelty of the situation. He was a connoisseur of 
unusual legal points, and his sign, stating to the busy 
street that he was ‘‘Counselor at Eccentric Law,” brought 
him much civil practice, the nature of which had frightened 
away his more mechanical and prosy fellow-attorneys. 

When, however, he took up the defense in a criminal 
prosecution it was as a rule in a homicide case, where his 
sympathies had been enlisted by the desperate straits of the 
prisoner. But in this instance the defendant was a notori- 
ous safe-blower, a man from the lower walks of life, who 
doubtless would have robbed the lumber company’s safe 
if given an opportunity. No; the dignity of his bureau — 
demanded he resist the glamor of Mr. McCarty’s appeal and — 
have nothing to do with it. He would not take it, and —— 
Then his eyes fell on his penciled notes, where ‘‘stone dog,” 
‘baked apple,” plus the “‘ jack of spades,” caught his gaze — 
and held him. The novelty of it all, the inherent possibil- 
ities of, say, a baked apple, pulled strongly at his inclination. _ 
A common doer of evil would have relied on the perjured — 
word of his mates. But here was a man who was eager to — 
substantiate his assertions of innocence by a group of — 
inanimate objects; who, with the unconscious yearning 
of the artist, appreciated the value of the trivial and com- 
monplace. And as this introduction of the insignificant 
at an unusual time and place was the keynote of the old 
lawyer’s many successes and had won for him the character- 
ization ‘‘abnormal,”’ the penciled notes were carefully 
pocketed and Mr. Bilks was called upon an hour later. 

“The man is certainly innocent,’’ muttered Mr. Butter- — 
worth, as he emerged into the sunlight with a sharp sparkle 
in his eyes. ‘‘What an anomaly! An honest villain! 
I’m almost sorry I accepted his case. Yet whata unique — 
chain of exonerating evidence!’” Thenhesoughttoconsole — 
his wavering mind by suggesting: ‘‘But possibly it will 
be the means of teaching a lesson. He may reform.” Yet 
as Mr. Bilks’ stubbly and stubborn face returned before his 
inner eye, he added doubtfully: ‘‘ Just possibly!” 

The amount of thé booty, coupled with the prisoner's __ 
history, had lifted the crime above the average plane of — 
county court prosecutions and had furnished an important — 
news story forseveral days. Itonly needed the intelligence 
that the Bureau of Abnormal Litigation was to conduct — 
the defense to revive and double the interest when the case 
was moved for trial. 
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The circumstantial evidence had seemed so conclusive 
that the District Attorney approached his task with scant 
vigor. But when one of his assistants informed him Mr. 
Butterworth was on the other side a wave of activity swept 
through the office, with the D. A. dumbly wondering in 
what guise the inevitable surprise would come. 

The trial opened before a crowded courtroom, the major 
portion of the audience being lawyers, who never missed 
an opportunity to witness the old practitioner at bay. 


ough incisive and interest- 
when appearing for either 
le in a civil action, he was 
his best in defending a for- 
hope. Some of those 
present had refused the 
iner, and now were wonder- 
| what abnormal thread had 
been discovered to cause the 
veteran exponent of unusual 
law to take it up. 

The judge, always eying a 
defendant as onecreated solely . 
-toannoy him and interfere with 

his dinner hour, frowned 
‘slightly as he mounted the 
bench and looked down on the 
defendant’s table. And Mr. 
-Bilks was not one who could 
be expected to excite pity. 
Short and thick of figure, his 
strong frame was surmounted 
by a heavily-thatched head, 
which, when close cropped in 
a penal institution, would be 
characterized in the vernacular 
as ‘‘bullet.”” The hair was now 
long and wiry, and, like the 
eyes, jet black. The jaw, 
thrust well forward, was of the 
popular bulldog style and 
showed blue-black from the 
jail barber’s morning efforts. 
The slight form, the delicate 
features and white hair of the 
‘old lawyer showed in deep con- 
trast, as the two bowed their 
heads over the table and held 
whispered consultations. 
“Say, Bo,” growled Mr. 
‘Bilks in a voice meant to be 
hushed, but really resembling 
the stifled plaint of a fog horn, 
“does dem guys in de jury box look good ter youse? = 
_ Mr. Butterworth nodded his head slightly and murmured 
for his client to keep silent as the District Attorney was 
about to open for the prosecution. 
_ The People’s case was simple and direct. The lumber 
company had been robbed of twenty-five thousand dollars 
ona night when the defendant was seen loitering about the 
office, and later seen scurrying toward the city encumbered 
‘with a gripsack or parcel. Mr. James Hekle, manager, 
would swear to receiving this amount of money in bank- 
notes of various denominations, and to placing it in the safe 
on the night of the robbery. The money was intended to 
be used in paying off the help, and as a consequence of its 
disappearance the company could not meet its other ob- 
ligations and might be forced into bankruptcy. The crime 
was the more abhorrent as it struck at so many. No 
portion of the money had been recovered, but the jury 
was reminded that the defendant had had ample time to 
reach the city and conceal his loot. 
_ “Why didn’t you tell me they would try to prove seeing 
you leaving the scene of the robbery?’’ whispered Mr. 
Butterworth sharply. 
_ “S’long as I’s innercent what differ does it make how 
many swears ter seein’ me?’’ growled Mr. Bilks indignantly. 
Mr. Hekle was the first witness called. He told of the 
company’s method of paying off a host of workmen every 
two weeks, and explained that the twenty-five thousand 
dollars not only included the pay-roll, but also was to have 
_ been used in meeting outstanding bills. He had placed it 
_ in the safe in the presence of an aged clerk, and the two had 
pet the office together to attend a secret society meeting. 
_ On their way to the hall they had met the defendant at the 
entrance of the yards, a few feet from the office. At mid- 
~ night the witness had been summoned from the hall by the 
_ village watchman, who informed him that the door to the 
company’s office had been found ajar. An examination 
~ quickly revealed that the lock to the safe had been picked 
and the money taken. The robbery must have been com- 
_ mitted prior to twelve o’clock. 
“Well, say, Bo, but he certainly is de slick ’un,” admired 
Mr. Bilks in a husky whisper. 
~ “You have told all you know about the affair?’”’ was Mr. 
Butterworth’s first question in cross-examination. 
_ “T believe so.” 
“What about the tobacco coupons you kept in the safe?” 
The witness reddened, but replied: ‘I wasn’t asked 
about them.” 
“Yet such coupons were there?”’ 
- The witness answered in the affirmative, and added that 
ne had told the District Attorney of them. 
“But as their discovery in the defendant’s possession 
would be almost positive proof of his guilt, and as they have 
never been found, you did not remind my opponent of 
em in your direct examination, as a bit of evidence, 
alizing he would have asked about them had he wished 
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The Old Lawyer Paused and Daintily Dusted with 
His Handkerchief the Fingers that Had Been 
Employed to Restrain Mr. Bilks in His Chair 


any mention, liable to exonerate the de- 
fendant, to be made?”’ suggested Mr. 
Butterworth genially. 

The District Attorney hotly objected 
to any conclusions being drawn,and was 
sustained by the Court. Then he added, 
with a shrewd glance at the jury: ‘A 
man who had time to conceal twenty-five 
thousand dollars in banknotes wouldn’t 
be inconvenienced to find a hiding-place 
for, or to destroy, a bunch of worthless 
tobacco prize coupons. It was a simple 
matter to throw them away.” 

“T aecept your apology,’”’ said Mr. 
Butterworth kindly. 

“Fer de love of Say, Bo, dat cer- 
tainly was a warm shot,” said Mr. Bilks 
inahalf-audible tone that sadly detracted 
from the dignity of the prosecutor’s pas- 
sionate disclaimer. 

“The defendant is not being tried for 
stealing tobacco coupons,” reminded the 
Court sternly and with an icy stare at the 
distorted face of the burglar. ‘‘Coupons 
are not even mentioned in the indictment. 
The District Attorney evidently does not 
care to litter up the case with immaterial 
evidence.”’ 

“Tl take an exception to the Court’s 
remarks,’’ said Mr. Butterworth. ‘‘Noth- 
ing is immaterial that goes a step toward 
proving the prisoner’s innocence.”’ 

The aged clerk next substantiated his 
employer’s story in every detail and was 
positive that the defendant was the man 
he saw near the office. The third witness 
told of seeing Mr. Bilks, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve o’clock, hastening 
cityward, carrying something under his 
arm. It was quite dark, despite the 
moonlight, yet he was almost positive the 
man whom he saw and the defendant 
were the same. This evidence, followed 
by several policemen, and a clerk of courts staggering under 
a heavy record of convictions, who tore the defendant’s 
reputation to shreds and pictured him as a man who lived 
solely to be sentenced for burglaries, closed the prosecu- 
tion’s case. 

“Tf the Court please,” said Mr. Butterworth, “I will 
endeavor to be as brief in concluding the defense as has been 
my learned brother in presenting the People’s proof. I will 
enter on no outline of the defense beyond the simple as- 
sertion that my client stole no money from the complainant 
and is here solely as the result of his former ill-advised 
activity. But he is not to be convicted because of his 
reputation. And I would desire the jury to remember that 
nothing is inconsequential and trivial and apt to ‘litter up 
the case’ that in any way tends to show the defendant 
could not have participated in the crime charged. Our 
defense isan alibi. It isa bit unusual, and for that reason 
all the more impressive.”’ 

With this foreword the old lawyer paused and daintily 
dusted with his handkerchief the fingers that had been 
employed to restrain Mr. Bilks in his chair while being 
identified as the man with the bundle. Mr. Bilks was then 
motioned to the witness stand. 

“Mr. Bilks, where were you on the night of this occur- 
rence?” Mr. Butterworth plunged into the examination. 

“T’s in a joint called Eply, ten miles from dat punk job.” 

““Where in Eply?”’ 

“Well, fer one t’ing I was in de bug-house grounds.” 

“Witness was where?’’ asked the Court. 

‘He says he was on the premises of the insane asylum,”’ 
interpreted Mr. Butterworth. 

“Huh! Go on.” 

‘What did you do there?”’ 

“T’s sort of weary wid walkin’ round town an’ I sets down 
on a dawg.” 

“‘Stenographer, did the witness say log or dog?”’ de- 
manded the amazed judge. 

“T said a dawg,’’ broke in Mr. Bilks confidentially. ‘‘In 
de langwige of de poet, a pup, a bow-wow.”’ 

“What kind of a dog?” interrupted Mr. Butterworth 
quickly, as he detected a storm hovering over the face of 
justice. 

‘A stone ’un.” 

“Stone! I believe he said stone,” murmured the Court, 
removing his spectacles and breathing heavily. “ Mercy!” 

“‘Dat’s wot,” agreed Mr. Bilks genially. 

‘What happened then?’ hurriedly asked counsel. 

“Well, den I puts down my mit. See? An’ I gits it 
all sticky. See? An’ I strikes a flicker, an’ if it wan’t 
covered wid blud!”’ 

“Blood!” reéchoed the Court, suddenly slumping sev- 
eral inches in his high-back chair. 

‘“‘Dat’s wot,” retorted Mr. Bilks stoutly. ‘‘An’ I gits it 
on de tail of my coat. Den I quits de place on de jump.” 

‘Did the dog bite you?”’ asked the Court anxiously. 
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“Naw; de dawg didn’t bite me. See? De dawg was 
stone an’ couldn’t bite nut’in’,”’ growled Mr. Bilks, as one 
suspecting he was being made game of. 

“Candor will compel you to admit, sir,” observed the 
Court to the complacent Mr. Butterworth, ‘‘that this is all 
very —er—peculiar and possibly to be viewed with amaze- 
ment.” 

“That the dog didn’t bite him?’’ demanded Mr. Butter- 
worth. ‘‘I except to your Honor’s remarks as being un- 
duly prejudicial to the defense. My client is unhappily 
environed, I will confess, but these circumstances, related 
to his defense, although seemingly abnormal, are purely 
trivial and yet conducive to a fair inference that he did not 
commit this crime.” 

“Say, Bo, dat’s all ter de good!”’ cried Mr. Bilks enthusi- 
astically, mopping his black hair from his deep-set eyes as 
he leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘I never did a job yet——” 

: “There, there,” broke in counsel sharply, ‘‘that will do, 
sir.” 
“Let the witness finish,” purred the Court gently. 
“Dat I was ashamed of,” concluded Mr. Bilks defiantly. 
“A striking illustration of the perfect candor of the 
simple mind,” cried Mr. Butterworth exultantly; ‘‘re- 
vealing at a flash the man’sainnate honesty, despite his 
record! He has erred; he has paid the price, and he is 
not ashamed to confess it.” ~~ 

“Wer de love of ——” gasped Mr. Bilks in an undertone. 

“Tf the Court please,”’ spoke up Juror Number Six 
pompously, ‘‘I live-in-Eply and there are stone dogs scat- 
tered about the premises of the insane asylum. What the 
defendant calls blood was paint. I remember well when 
the images were being freshly painted.” 

“‘Ah-a-a!’’ snarled the heretofore quiescent District 
Attorney, jumping to his feet. -Phen he collapsed, as he 
realized how foolish it was to ruffle a juror. But his im- 
ploring gaze was not lost upon his friend, the judge, who 
promptly, and a-bit warmly, reminded the juror he was 
there to hear and not be heard. 

But, as the offender set his lower jaw and drew down his 
mouth, Mr. Butterworth smiled brightly and observed to 
the District Attorney that truth should not be feared, 
even when coming from a juror. 

The Court, fearing to go further into the situation, could 
only glare at Number Six and snap to counsel: ‘‘ Proceed.” 

‘‘Where did you go after leaving the dog?”’ continued 
Mr. Butterworth. 

‘““Why, I goes ter a church fair, where dey was playin’ 
some innercent sport an’ graftin’ de small coins in brace 
games, where youse name de number of beans in a bottle 
an’ gits maced. See?” 

“Will you swear it wasn’t a funeral or a glee club you 
visited?’’ sneered the District Attorney. 

“Tf the Court please,”’ gravely remonstrated Mr. Butter- 
worth, ‘‘I believe the defendant has the right to he heard, 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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the packing industries are so intimately 

connected that the future of either must 
necessarily involve, to a considerable extent, the future of 
the other. Broadly speaking, they are equally the objects 
of attack on the part of mistaken or malicious agitators; 
but the sharpest fight seems to be focused on the private 
car lines, and, therefore, I shall place emphasis on that 
more acute line of campaign. 

If the hostile legislation now aimed at either or both of 
these industries becomes law, there is no question that the 
men who are pushing it will have the satisfaction of having 
dealt a hard and perhaps fatal blow to the packers and to 
two great industries which have done more, I believe, than 
any other two industries to give the whole people the car- 
dinal comforts of good living: wholesome fresh meats and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. But their satisfaction will not 
end with crippling these agencies of administration to the 
common needs of humanity. They will also awake to the 
fact that theirs will be the credit of dealing a staggering 
blow to scores of other industries—to the cattle-raising 
business, to the calling of the fruit and the vegetable 
growers, to the entire agriculture of the country, and, fi- 
nally, to the scores of other industries which are sensitively 
and inseparably inter-related’ with the animal, fruit and 
vegetable industries. 

Believing this, it seems to me that whatever threatens 
the future normal and legitimate development of the busi- 
ness in which the private car lines and the packers are en- 
gaged directly concerns not only every business man of this 
country but every individual in the United States. There- 
fore, I shall offer no apology for attempting to meet in this 
final paper the charges, attacks and criticisms which have 
been made public in certain magazines, periodicals and 
newspapers and in the publie utterances of the enemies of 
the private car lines and of the packers which have been put 
forth since the publication of my earlier articles in Tun 
SaturpAy Evenine Post. Although the assaults have, in 
many cases, been personal—and bitterly so—and the 
provocation is strong to deal with them in kind and to show 
their personal animus (as I can in every instance), they will 
be met in general terms, but, I believe, with sufficient defi- 
niteness. In some points it will be necessary in this closing 
summary to refer briefly to matters touched upon earlier in 
this series, but only for the purpose of giving a clear and 
adequate bird’s-eye view of the war that is being waged to 
disorganize industries which are indispensable to the Amer- 
ican people, and to make their future a record of struggle, 
and perhaps failure, under the handicap and hardship of 
unfair and unwarranted legislation. 


[a interests of the private car line and 


What Shippers Have to Say 


ps misrepresentation employed by the anti-car line 

champions cannot overcome the force of this simple 
fact: The men who pay “extortionate rates’’ to the private 
car lines—that is, the actual growers and shippers of fruits 
—never have voiced a serious complaint against the car lines 
and do not now favor the anti-car line agitation. This does 
not mean there are not some individual or association com- 
plaints. I feel perfectly safe in saying that more than 90 
per cent. of the growers, where private refrigerator cars are 
operated, are in favor of keeping the private car lines with 
their refrigeration service and their exclusive contracts in 
operation as they are. The better business man the fruit 
grower is, and the more experience he has had with com- 
mercial enterprises other than fruit growing, the more 
heartily does he speak out for the private car line and its 
exclusive contract. Such men understand the risks in any 
business; therefore, they appreciate what an advantage it 
is to have a responsible concern bound to furnish, at the 
instant needed, good cars, clean cars, and enough cars, with 
prompt and certain icing—advantages which they seldom 
had when railroads attempted to furnish the refrigeration 
or when several refrigerator car companies competed for 
their business —advantages which they cannot hope to get 
for years to come, if they are deprived of private cars and 
forced to depend on railroad refrigeration. 

Men of this class appreciate, too, that good service must 
be paid for and that poor service is dear at any price; and 
service in the handling of perishable berries and fruits is the 
jirst consideration, as every successful grower will testify. 
If the most extravagant and misleading comparisons that 
have been made between private car and railroad refriger- 
ation rates: were true, the difference would amount, on 
peaches, say, to ten or fifteen dollars a car. The practical 
and successful grower reasons thus: ‘When I get good 
refrigeration and reliable service for ten or fifteen or even 
twenty-five dollars a car more than I would pay for poor 
refrigeration service, the extra money is well invested. 
That extra ten or fifteen dollars.a car will mean, in almost 
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The Late P. D. Armour, Founder of Armour & Co. 


every instance, from fifty to one hundred dollars a car added 
to my net returns by reason of my fruit getting to market in 
good condition.’”’ Is it not a distinct credit to furnish a 
quality of refrigeration service for which growers are willing 
to pay an advanced price? I believe it is. Here and there, 
of course, one finds.a“‘kicker.’’ Absolute unanimity would 
be impossible as human nature is now constituted, but the 
kicker’s grievance can always be traced to some individual 
and usually accidental happening. Illustrating this general 
point as to the quality of service let me quote from one of 
several letters now on my desk from Koshkonong, Missouri, 
the largest peach-shipping point in Missouri—letters from 
growers who had heard that the private-car line service 
might be withdrawn from the ’Frisco Railroad System this 
year. Mr. T. M. Culver, who manages five hundred acres of 
Elberta peach orchard, writes: 

““T, as well as a lot of other peach growers at this place, 
have planted and are still planting thousands of trees, and 
not by any means the least incentive to our large plantings 
is the excellent service we get from the Armour Car Lines. 
If you say that we will have no more Armour cars in which 
to ship our peaches, it will be the greatest disappointment 
to me I have ever met with in my peach-growing experience. 
I firmly believe it would be a good many years before such a 
service as Armour’s could be had on the ’Friseo. I have 
shipped hundreds of cars of peaches and not one complaint 
have I ever had as to condition on arrival, nor have my 
commission men ever complained to me about extortionate 
charges. Neither have I any complaint to make along this 
line.” And Mr. Culver closes with the assertion that the 
loss of the private car service ‘‘will be disastrous to peach 
growers.” I could quote similar expressions by scores from 
fruit growers—practical and successful fruit growers—in 
all parts of this country from Michigan to Georgia and from 
Delaware to California. 


War in the Open 


Ne just a final word on the real animus of this fight on 

the private car lines. Fruit-handling commission men 
—not all commission men, but some—have been forced to 
come out into the open and admit that they are trying to 
kill the private car lines if they can and to cripple them if 
extermination is not possible. Hostile legislation is their 
machine gun. 

One of the chief arguments they have used in enlisting the 
aid of representatives, senators, writers and other men who 
make sentiment and legislation is the ery that the private 
car lines are monopolistic in character, grasping in purpose, 
and that they seek to control the handling and refrigeration 
of fruits. Portraits of the leaders of this band of public- 
spirited commission men adorn the pages of magazines and 
periodicals in which appear the arguments inspired by them. 
They are hailed as the champions of anti-monopoly, the 
protectors of the people in general and of the fruit growers 
in particular. Their mission is to get the oppressed grower 
out from under the heel of the private car line magnate; 
to liberate him from the control of the monopolist. 

Please keep all this in mind while you read a few extracts 
taken from the address of President Streight, delivered 
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before the Annual Convention of the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association, held in Omaha, on 
December 28, 1904. My quotations are made 
from the pamphlet sent out by the Association as the offi- 
cial report of its proceedings. The italics are my own. 
Here is the significant declaration made by the official head 
of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association: F 


The great percentage of the commodities we handle are 
extremely perishable. On this account our business is of 
more hazardous nature than any ordinary merchandizing , 
The perishable nature of our commodities alone is sufti- 
ginnttte hazardous without the aid of fluctuating prices, 
overstocks, unfriendly, illegitimate and unprofitable com- 
petition. We should have an organization which would 
take in every legitimate and honorable jobber of fruit and 
produce in the Middle and Western States, with the object 
of reducing the hazardous nature of our business to the great- 
est possible extent. We cannot change the commoditi 
we handle, but we can collect and disseminate informat 
for the benefit of each member. We can form local a 
district organizations and eliminate to some extent un- 
FRIENDLY AND UNPROFITABLE COMPETITION, lessen the 
overstocking and fluctuating of local markets, and become 
business and social friends instead of simply unfriendly 
competitors throughout the territory. 


The Fruit Jobbers’ Campaign 


Ke OTHER member of the association also addressed 
the Omaha meeting in the following significant lan- 
guage: q 

But conditions are changed. A large part of the busi 
ness is now done on the f. o. b. plan, or else, if consigned, th 
shipments are confined to a few reliable houses who have 
the absolute confidence of the shipper, and the shipper 
feels that by loyally standing by the receiver through thick 
and thin he will achieve greater results than in the “old 
rainbow-chasing days.”’ — 

One of the greatest drawbacks of the present method of 
buying f..o. b., especially has it so proved the past season, 
is the disposition on the part of our representatives to outbid. 
one another. J havea case in mind that occurred in Louis- — 
iana last spring. Two representatives of Minneapol 
houses, actuated by their jealousy, wanted all the straw- 
berries from a well-known point. The result was that 
prices advanced from $3.25 one day to $4.25 the next day, 
this without increasing the production one iota. 

Another case is the Van Buren deal. Texas is practi- 
cally through shipping when Van Buren begins, and, as the 
latter is the first in Arkansas to move, their berries are 
eagerly sought after. Last season there were probably 
ten men for every car the first week, and, of course, the 
local shipper took advantage of our necessities, boosting Pp 
out of sight, cleaning wp from $300 to $500 a car, while b 
LITTLE CONCERTED ACTION ON OUR PART just as ma 
berries could have been secured at probably a dollar a case 
less. ‘This is-a point we should seriously consider, not tha’ 
I propose a combination on prices, so much as I do to avoid’ 
bunching our men at one particular point and bulling the 
market. Moreover, a close relationship should be en- 
couraged among our buyers and solicitors. Let it be un- 
derstood that when we cannot land a shipment ourselves, or 
else have all we can use, we see that a member of the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association isfavored. Now let me put the 
question right here: Will every member of this association 
make it a point to instruct his field man, as well as do it 
himself, to use his influence to advance the interests of our 
association among shippers and, when it is impossible to 
secure a shipment for his own house, make an effort to see 
that some other house in our association is favored in 
preference to an outside concern? 4 


Could any appeal for combination against the grower 
and shipper be more clear than this official declaration? 
I think not. The most ingenuous and unsophisti : 
fruit grower cannot fail to understand the hostile intent of 
language like this. n 

And again I ask: Could there be a clearer, a more definite 
and authoritative verification of my statement that 
work of the private car lines in bringing competitive buy 
into the fruit-growing districts, there to hustle for business a 
bid against each other, has been of inestimable benefit to 
grower and shipper? It is an official confirmation of my 
statement made out of the mouth of an avowed enemy of 
the private car lines. It is a confession, published in the 
camp of the enemy, that competition on the part of the 
buyers—forced into the field by the private refrigerator car— 
results in great gain to the grower, brings him far higher 
prices and has liberated him from the domination of the 
commission man. : 

There is not a grower in any district served by the 
private refrigerator car—at least none who was there 
in the fruit business before the coming of the car—who will 
not admit that the buyers followed the car into the field, and 
that the private carrevolutionized the commission busin 
bringing the commission man to the grower, whereas 
grower had before been obliged to seek the commission man 


and accept his terms. All of this was, I think, made clear 
in my first and second articles; but the real attitude of the 
commission men toward the growers and toward the 
question of ‘‘combination”’ for the purpose of squelching 
“unfriendly competition”’ can only be fully appreciated in 
the light of these utterances of the official heads of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association. The ery of ‘‘monop- 
oly” and “combination”’ certainly comes with rare grace 
from this organization! 

Some of these commission men lose all sense of per- 
spective—and of humor, too—when they undertake to 
explain how they love high-class refrigeration for its own 
sake but are nobly battling against the monopoly. One 
spokesman, in a recent deliverance, grows eloquent with 
virtuous rage when he contemplates the ‘“‘horrible con- 
ditions’’ imposed upon refrigerator car service by the 
“Armour monopoly.” Ina few paragraphs further along 
he avers that Armour cars “‘are to the refrigerator cars of 
the whole country but as a drop in the bucket.”” If, ‘but a 
drop in the bucket,’’ I ask, how can it be a monopoly that 
is strangling the fruit industry? Again, the spokesman 
of this particular commission-man coterie makes the 
specious plea that he and his associates are not trying to 
drive private car lines out of the business, but are only 
seeking to ‘‘regulate”’ their rates; then to prove his words 
he quotes a lawyer-like statement to the effect that “‘legis- 
lation cannot be framed,’’ under the Constitution, to 
*“prevent formation of independent car lines for hire of cars 
to railways.’’ Quite so, but these very men who are so 
sure of what cannot be done under the Constitution, are 
working night and day at Washington for a law that will 
restrict refrigeration service charges to the actual cost of 
ice, pound by pound. Such a law would put the refrigera- 
tor car lines out of business as effectually as would a law 
flatly prohibiting them. Efficient refrigeration service, 
with adequate car supply, ice supply, icing, re-icing and 
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XIV— RENUNCIATION B 
ERNON tore down the stairs three and 
\/ four at a time, and caught Betty as 
she was stepping into a hired carriage. 

“What is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘What is the matter?” 

“Oh, go back to your friends!”’ said Betty angrily. 

‘My friends are all right. They'll amuse each other. 
Tell me.” 

“‘Then you must come with me,” said she. ‘‘If 1 try to 
tell you here I shall begin to ery again. Don’t speak to 
me. I can’t bear it.” He got into the carriage. It 
was not till Betty had let herself into her room and 
he had followed her in—not till they stood face to face 
in the middle of the carpet that he spoke again. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘what is it? Where’s your aunt, 
and "3 

“Sit down, won’t you?”’ she said, pulling off her hat 
and throwing it on the couch; ‘‘it’ll take rather a long 
time to tell, but I must tell you all about it, or else you 
can’t help me. And if you don’t help me I don’t know 
what I shall do.” 

Despair was in her voice. 

He sat down. Betty, in the chair opposite his, sat 
with hands nervously locked together. 

‘Look here,” she said abruptly, ‘‘you’re sure to 
think that everything I’ve done is wrong, but it’s no 
use your saying so.” 

“‘T won’t say so.”’ 

“‘Well, then—that day, you know, after I saw you at 
the Béte—Madame Gautier didn’t come to fetch me, 
and I waited and waited, and at last I went to her flat, 
and she was dead—and I ought to have telegraphed 
to my stepfather to fetch me, but I thought I would 
like to have one night in Paris first —you know I hadn’t 
seen Paris at all, really.” , 

*‘Yes,’”’ he said, trying not to let any anxiety into 


his voice. ‘‘Yes—go on.” 

**And IJ went to the Café d’Harcourt—— What did 
you say?” 

“Nothing.” 


“‘T thought it was where the art students went. And 
I met a girl there, and she was kind to me.” 

“What sort of a girl? Not an art student?” 

“No,” said Betty hardly, ‘‘she wasn’t an art 
student.” 

ee Yes? ” 

‘And I—I don’t think I should have done it just for 
me alone, but—I did want to stay in Paris and work 
—and I wanted to help her. Oh, I know you’re hor- 
ribly shocked, but I can’t help it! And now she’s 
gone—and I can’t find her.” 

“T’m not shocked,” he said deliberately, ‘‘but I’m 


_ extremely stupid. How gone?’’ 
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inspection, cannot be performed by any car line, railroad 
or any other agency, for actual cost of ice, unless it is done 
at an actual loss. 

But with all their evasions, these commission men cannot 
get away from this fact: They desire to drive out of busi- 
ness the private car lines that furnish efficient refrigeration 
service. For assistance in this they rely much upon that 
trait in human nature which always enables a falsehood to 
travel faster than the truth, and they have chosen an apt 
time for such a campaign—a time when the public mind has 
been poisoned by ‘‘yellow’’ agitation against everything 
bearing the name of corporation and by demagogic appeal 
for political effect. All this was admitted —inadvertently, 
no doubt—when the president of the National League of 
Commission Merchants, in convention at Milwaukee last 
December, summed up the results of the League’s anti- 
private car line fight in these words: 


But we feel that it is at this session of Congress that our 
labors must be rewarded and the necessary legislation 
enacted, and we jeel encouraged to believe that if not from 
the merits of our cause, then FROM THE POLITICAL BXPE- 
DIENCY of our situation this will be brought about. 


Could a confession be plainer? 

But I hope that I shall not be misunderstood as classing 
all commission men with the ones I have been discuss- 
ing. Nothing could be more remote from my thought. 
Many of the strongest houses in the trade have no sympathy 
with the fight being made in the name of the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association and the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants. Members of these organizations have 
not hesitated to takeastand against them. A casein point 
is J. D. Hendrickson, of Philadelphia, a former president 
of the National League, who went to Washington last year 
and testified that private car line service was a necessity in 
the perishable fruit business. Mr. Hendrickson is both 
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‘«She was living with me here—oh, she found the rooms 
and showed me where to go for meals and gave me good 
advice—oh, she did everything for me! And now she’s 
gone. And I don’t know what to do. Paris is such a 
horrible place. Perhaps she’s been kidnaped or some- 
thing. AndIdon’t know even howtotellthe police. And 
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commission merchant and peach grower; and I believe 
practically every commission merchant like him, who also 
knows the fruit business as a grower, stands with him on 
the side of the private car lines. : 

No longer ago than January 20, F. Newhall & Sons, of 
Chicago, members of the National League, wrote to the 
Fruit Trade Journal and Produce Record, the official 
organ of the commission trade, protesting against the 
anti-car line movement. I quote a few characteristic 
sentences: 


We believe our firm is only one among a great many 

that have been benefited, instead of injured, by the private 
car lines. Our experience with refrigerator cars before the 
private car lines. came into existence was a sad one. You 
could seldom get a refrigerator car from a railroad company 
when you ordered one, and often when you did it was a very 
poor one, not suitable for the purpose you wanted it for. 
We have made fifty claims for loss and damage on fruit 
shipped in refrigerator cars furnished by railroads to where 
we have made one for fruit shipped in private car lines, 
such as the Armour Car Lines. 

While they (the refrigeration rates of the private car 
lines) are higher than charged by some railroads, it has 
always seemed cheaper in the end, because our goods 
arrived in better condition and were worth more to us 
than the difference in refrigeration charges. The private 
car line refrigerators have been a very great benefit to us 
in furnishing good refrigerators to move our shipments in 
throughout the winter season when no charge is made 
for icing. If we find icing charges too high, let us 
go to the heads of companies controlling the lines making 
the unreasonable charges and try to induce them to read- 
just their rates. We can accomplish more in this way than 
by trying to put them out of business. 5: le 

We believe in a square deal for all, and we know there is 
a very large element in the fruit and produce business in 
the United States which believes as we do. 


Editor’s Note—This article will be concluded next week. 


Amorist 


all this time I’m talking to youis wasted 
time.’”’* 

“Tt isn’t wasted. But I must understand. 
You met this girl and she 4 

‘‘She asked your friend, Mr. Temple—he was passing 
and she called out to him—to tell me of a decent hotel, but 
he asked so many questions. He gave me an address and 
I didn’t go. I went back to her, and we went to a hotel 
and I persuaded her to come and live with me.”’ 

“But your aunt?” 

Betty explained about her aunt. 

““And your father?”’ 

She explained about her father. 

‘“ And now she has gone, and you want to find her?” 

‘‘Want to find her?’’—Betty started up and began 
to walk up and down the room—‘‘I don’t care about 
anything else in the world! She’s a dear; you don’t 
know what a dear she is—and I know she was happy 
here—and now she’s gone!” 

‘““You’ve looked for her at the Café d’ Harcourt?” 

‘No; I promised her that I’d never go there again.” 

‘‘She seems to have given you some good advice.” 

‘‘She advised me not to have anything to do with 
you,” said Betty, suddenly spiteful. 

“That was good advice—when she gave it,” said 
Vernon quietly; ‘‘but now it’s different.”’ 

He was silent a moment, realizing with a wonder 
beyond words how different it was. Every word, every 
glance between him and Betty had hitherto been part 
of a play. She had been a charming figure in a charm- 
ing comedy. He had known, as it were by rote, that 
she had feelings—a heart, affections—but they had 
seemed pale, dreamlike, just a delightful background 
to his own sensations, strong and conscious and deli- 
cate. -Now for the first time he perceived her as real, 
a human being in the stress of a real human emotion, 
And he was conscious of a feeling of protective tender- 
ness, a real, open-air primitive sentiment, with no smell 
of the footlights about it. He was alone with Betty. 
He was the only person in Paris to whom she could turn 
for help.. What an opportunity for a fine scene in his 
best manner! And he found that he did not want a 
scene: he wanted to help her. 

‘““Why don’t you say something?’’ she said impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ What am I to do?” 

“You can’t do anything. I’ll do everything. You 
say she knows Temple. Well, I’ll find him, and we’ll 
go to her lodgings and find out if she’sthere. You 
don’t know the address?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Betty. ‘‘I went there, but it was at 
night, and I don’t even know the street.” 

“Now, look here.’”? He took both her hands and 
held them firmly. ‘‘You aren’t to worry. I'll do 
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everything. Perhaps she has been taken ill. In that case, 
when we find-her, she’ll need you to look after her. You 
must rest. I’m certain to find her. You must eat some- 
thing. I’llsend youin some dinner. And then lie down.” 

“‘T couldn’t sleep,” said Betty, looking at him with the 
eyes of a child that has cried its heart out. 

“Of course you couldn’t. Lie down, and make yourself 
read. I’ll get back as soon asI can. Good-by.’’ There 
was something further that wanted to get itself said, but 
the words that came nearest to expressing it were ‘‘God 
bless you’’—and he did not say them. 

On the top of his staircase he found Temple lounging. 

‘“‘Hullo—still here? I’m afraid I’ve been a devil of a 
time gone, but Miss Desmond’s——”’ 

“‘T don’t want to shove my oar in,” said Temple, ‘‘ but 
I came back when I’d seen Lady St. Craye home. I hope 
there’s nothing wrong with Miss Desmond?” 

“Comein,’’said Vernon. ‘“‘T’ll tell you the whole thing.”’ 

They went into the room desolate with the disorder of 
half-empty cups and scattered plates, with crumbs of cake 
on them. 

“Miss Desmond told me about her meeting you. Well, 
she gave youtheslip; she went back and got that woman — 
Lottie what’s her name—and took her to live with her.” 

“She didn’t know, of course?’”’ 

“But she did know—that’s the knock-down blow. She 
knew, and she wanted to save her.” 

Temple was silent a moment. 

“T say, you know, though—that’s rather fine,’’ he said 
presently. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Vernon impatiently, ‘‘it’s very romantic 
and all that. Well, the woman stayed a fortnight and 
disappeared to-day. Miss Desmond is breaking her heart 
about her.” 

“So she took her up, and pe 

““And the woman’s probably gone off with her watch and 
chain and a collection of light valuables. Only I couldn’t 
tell Miss Desmond that. So I promised to try and find the 
woman. She’s a thorough bad lot. I’ve run up against 
her once or twice with chaps I know.” 

“‘She’s not that sort,’”’ said Temple. ‘‘I know her fairly 
well.” 

“Well,” said Vernon, ‘‘the thing is: we’ve got to find 
the woman.” 

“To get her to go back and live with that innocent girl?” 

“No! To find her. To find out why she bolted, and to 
make certain that she won’t ‘go back and live with that 
innocent girl.” Do you know her address?”’ 

But she was not to be found at her address. She had 
come back, paid her bill, and taken away her effects. 

It was at the Café d’Harcourt, after all. 

““What’s the best news with you?” she asked gayly. 
“It’s a hundred years since I saw you, Bobby, and at least 
a million since I saw your friend.” 

“The last time I saw you,” Temple said, ‘‘was the night 
when you asked me to take care of a girl.” 

“So it was! And did you?” 

“No,” said Temple; ‘‘she wouldn’t let me. 
back to you.” 

““So you’ve seen her again? Oh, I see—you’ve come to 
ask me what I meant vy daring to contaminate an innocent 
girl by my society?” She rose, knocking over a chair. 

“Don’t go,”’ said Vernon. ‘‘That’s not what we want 
to ask.” 

““We’, too,” she turned fiercely on him; ‘‘as if you 
were a king or a deputation.” 

““One and one are two,” said Vernon; ‘‘and I did very 
much want to talk to you.” 

“‘And two are company.” 

She had turned her head away. 

“You aren’t going to be cruel,” Vernon asked. 

“Well, send him off, then. I won’t be bullied by a 
crowd of you.’’ Temple took off his hat and went. 

“T’ve got an appointment. I’ve no time for fool talk,” 
she said. 

“Sit down,” said Vernon. ‘‘First I want to thank you 
for the care you’ ve taken of Miss Desmond, and for all your 
kindness and goodness to her.” 

““Oh!”’ was all Paula could say. She had expected some- 
thing so different. ‘‘I don’t see what business it is of 
yours, though,’”’ she added next moment. 

‘Only that she’s alone here, and I’m the only person 
she knows in Paris, And I know, much better than she 
does, all that you’ve done for her sake.”’ 

“T did it for my own sake. It was no end of a lark,”’ 
said Paula eagerly, ‘‘that little dull, pious life. And all the 
time I used to laugh inside to think what a sentimental 
fool she was.” 

“Yes,” said Vernon slowly, ‘‘it must have been amusing 
for you.” 

“T just did it for the fun of the thing. But I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, so I just came away. I was bored to 
death.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘you must have been. Just playing 
at cooking and housework, reading aloud to her while she 
drew —yes, she told me that. And the flowers and all her 
little trumpery odds and ends about. Awfully amusing it 
must have been.” 


She went 
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He Shut the Door as Though He Had Seen Betty’s Ghost 


“Don’t,” said Paula. 

‘“‘And to have her loving you and trusting you as she 
did—awfully comic, wasn’t it? Calling’ you her girl- 
friend % 

“Shut up, will you?” : 

“And thinking she had created a new Heaven and a new 
earth for you. Silly, sentimental little schoolgirl!”’ 

‘“‘Now,”’ she said, turning furiously on Vernon, ‘‘will you 
go? OrshallI? Idon’t want any more of you.” 

“‘Just one word more,” he said with an odd change of 
expression that made him look young. ‘‘Tell me why you 
left her. She’s crying her eyes out for you.” 

““Why I left her? Because I was sick of ee 

“Don’t. Let me tell you. You went with her because 
she was alone and friendless. You found her rooms, you 
set her in the way of making friends. And when you saw 
that she was in a fair way to be happy and comfortable, 
you came away, because x 

“‘Because?”’ she leaned forward eagerly. 

““Because you were afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Afraid of handicapping her. You knew you would 
meet people who knew you. You gave it all up—all the 
new life, the new chances—for her sake, and came away. 
Do I understand? Is it fool-talk?” 

Paula leaned her elbows on the table and her chin on 
her hands. . 

“You're not like most men,” she said; ‘‘you make me 
out better than I am. That’s not the usual mistake. 
Yes, it was all that, partly. And I should have liked to 
stay—for ever and ever—if I could. But suppose I 
couldn’t? Suppose I’d begin to find myself wishing for 
—all sorts of things. That's what I was afraid of.”’ 

“And you didn’t long for the old life at all?” 

She laughed. ‘Long for that? But I might have. I 
might have. It was safer Well, go back and tell her 
I wasn’t worth saving. ButI did try to save her. If you’re 
half a man you won’t undo my one little bit of work.” 

He leaned forward and spoke very earnestly. ‘‘Look 
here,”’ he said, ‘I won’t jaw. But this about you and her— 
well, it made a difference to me that I can’t explain. And 
I wouldn’t own that to any one but her friend. I mean to 
be a friend to her, too, a good friend. No nonsense.” 

“Swear it!’ she said fiercely. 

“T do swear it,” he said. ‘And I can’t tell her you’ve 
gone—back. You must write to her. And you can’t 
tell her that either.” 

“What's the good of writing?” ; 

“A lie or two isn’t much, when you’ve done all this for 
her. Come up to my place. You can write to her there.”’ 

This was the letter that Paula wrote in Vernon’s studio 
among the half-empty cups and the scattered plates with 
cake-crumbs on them. 

My dear little Betty: 

I must leave without saying good-by, and I shall 
never see you again. My father has taken me back. 

I wrote to him and he came and found me. He has 

forgiven me everything, only I have had to promise 

never to speak to any one I knew in Paris. It is all 
your doing, dear. God bless you. You have saved 
me. I shall pray for you every day as long as I live. 
Your poor 
Pauua. 
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“Will that do?”’ she laughed as she held out the letter. 

He read it. And he did not laugh. ; i 

“Yes—that’ll do,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll tell her you’ve gone 
to England, and I’'llsend the letter to London to be posted.” 

“Then that’s all settled!” 

“Where are you going now?” 

“Back to the d’Harcourt. It’s early yet.” 

She stood defiantly smiling at him. 

“Tl go a bit of the way with you,” he said. 

At the door he turned, took her hand and kissed it gently 
and reverently. 

“That’s very sweet of you.” She opened astonished 
eyesathim. ‘J always used to think you an awful brute.” 

“It was very theatrical of me,” he told himself later. 
“But it summed up the situation. Sentimental ass you’re- 
growing!” 

Betty got her letter from England and cried over it and - 
was glad over it. 

“T have done one thing, anyway,” she told herself; — 
“one really, truly good thing. I’ve saved my poor dear 
Paula. Oh, how right I was! How I knew her!” 


XV— ON MOUNT PARNASSUS _ 
A LONG BARTON the Reverend Cecil had strayed — 
into Betty’s room, now no longer boudoir and bed- 
chamber, but just a room, swept, dusted, tidy, with the 
horrible tidiness of a room that is not used. There were 
squares of bright yellow on the dull drab of the wall-paper, — 
marking the old hanging-places of the photographs and 
pictures that Betty had taken to Paris. He opened the 
cupboard door: one or two faded skirts, a flattened garden 
hat and a pair of Betty’s oldshoes. Heshut the door again — 
quickly, as though he had seen Betty’s ghost. ; 

The next time he went to Sevenoaks he looked in at the — 
builders and decorators, gave an order, and chose a wall- — 
paper with little pink roses on it. When Betty came home 
for Christmas she should not find her room the faded desert 
it was now. He ordered pink curtains to match the 
rosebuds. And it was when he got home that he found the 
letter that told him she was not to come at Christmas. 

But he did not countermand his order. If not at Christ- 
mas, then at Easter; and whenever it was she should find 
her room a bower. Since she had been away he had felt 
more and more the need to express his affection. He had 
expressed it, he thought, to the uttermost, by letting her 
go at all. And now he wanted to express it in detail, by 
pink curtains, satin-faced wall-paper with pink roses. 
The paper cost two shillings a piece, and he gloated over — 
the extravagance and over his pretty, poetic choice. 
Usually the wall-papers at the rectory had been chosen by — 
Betty, and the price limited to sixpence. He would refrain 
from buying that Fuller’s Church History, one beautiful 
brown folio whose perfect boards and rich yellow paper had — 
lived in his dreams for the last three weeks, ever since he 
came upon it in the rag and bone shop in the little back 
streetin Maidstone. When the rosebud paper and the pink ~ 
curtains were in their place, the shabby carpet was an insult 
to their bright prettiness. The Reverend Cecil bought an 
Oriental carpet—of the bright-patterned Jute variety—_ 
and was relieved to find that it only cost a pound. 3 

‘1he leaves were falling in brown dry showers in the 
rectory garden, the chrysanthemums were nearly over, 
the dahlias blackened and blighted by the first frosts. A 
few pale blooms still clung to the gaunt hollyhock stems, 
here and there camomile flowers—‘‘medicine daisies” 
Betty used to call them when she was little—their whiteness 
tarnished, showed among bent dry stalks of flowers dead 
and forgotten. Round Betty’s window the monthly rose 
bloomed pale and pink amid disheartened foliage. The 
damp began to show on the north walls of the rooms. A 
fire in the study now daily, for the sake of the books: one 
in the drawing-room, weekly, for the sake of the piano and 
the furniture. And for Betty, in far away Paris, a fire of 
crackling twigs and long logs in the rusty fire-basket, and — 
blue and yellow flames leaping to lick the royal arms of 
France on the wrought-iron fire-back. } 

The rooms were lonely to Betty now that Paula was gone. 
She missed her inexpressibly. But the loneliness was 
lighted by a glow of pride, of triumph, of achievement. 
Her deception of her stepfather was justified. She had 
been the means of saving Paula. In the brief interview 
which Vernon took to tell her that Paula had gone to Eng- F 
land with her father, Betty noticed no changein him. She 
had no thought for him then. And in the next weeks, — 
when she had thoughts for him, she did not see him. 

Life as she saw it in Paris was good to see. The darker, — 
grimmer side of the student life was wholly hidden from 
Betty. She saw only a colony of young artists of all 
nations—but most of England and America—all good 
friends and comrades, working and playing with an equal 
enthusiasm. She saw girls treated as equals and friends 
bythe men students. If money were short it was borrowed 
from the first friend one met, and quite usually repaid when 
the home allowance arrived. A young man would borrow 
from a young woman or a young woman from a young man 
as freely as schoolboys from each other. Most girls had a 
special friend among the boys. Betty thought at first 
that these must be betrothed lovers. Miss Voscoe, the 
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American, stared when she put the question about a pair 
who had just left the restaurant together with the an- 
nouncement that they were off to the Musée Cluny for 
the afternoon. 

“Engaged? Not that I know of. Why should they 
be?” she said in a tone that convicted Betty of a social 
lapse in the putting of the question. Yet she defended 


herself. 


“Well, you know, in England people don’t generally go 
about together like that unless they’re engaged, or rela- 
tions.” 

“Yes,’’ said Miss Voscoe, filling her glass from the little 
bottle of weak white wine that costs threepence at Garnier’s, 
“T’ve heard that isso in your country. Your girls always 
marry the wrong man, don’t they, because he’s the first 
and only one they’ve ever had the privilege of conversing 
with?”’ 

“Not quite always, I hope,” said Betty good-humoredly. 

‘“Now, in our country,’’ Miss Voscoe went on, “‘girls look 
around so as they can tell there’s more different sorts of 
boys than there are of squashes. Then when they get 
married to a husband it’s because they like him, or because 
they like his dollars, or for some reason that isn’t just that 
he’s the only one they’ ve ever said five words on end to.” 

“There’s something in that,’’ Betty owned; “‘but my 
aunt says men never want to be friends 
with girls—they always want ——”’ 

“To flirt? Our men don’t, anyway. 
But if the girl doesn’t want to flirt things 
won’t get very tangledup. I don’t know 
how you were raised,” pursued Miss 
Voscoe, ‘‘but I guess it was in the pretty 
sheltered home life. Now I’d bet you 
fell in love with the first man that said 
three polite words to you!”’ 

““T’m not twenty yet,” said Betty with 
ears and face of scarlet. 

“‘Oh, you mean I’m to think nobody’s 
had time to say those three polite words 
yet? You come right along to my 
studio. I’ve got a tea on, and I’ll see if 
I can’t introduce my friends to you by 
threes, so you get nine polite words at 
once. You can’t fall in love with three 
boys a minute, can you?”’ 

Betty went home and put on her pret- 
tiest frock. After all, one was risking a 
good deal for this Paris life, and one 
might as well get as much out of it as 
one could. And one always had a better 
time of it when one was decently dressed. 
Her gown was of dead-leaf velvet, with 
green undersleeves and touches of dull 
red and green embroidery at the elbows. 

Miss Voscoe’s studio was at the top of a 
hundred and seventeen polished wooden 
steps, and as Betty neared the top flight 
the sound of talking and laughter came 
down to her, mixed with the rattle of 
china and the subdued tinkle of a man- 
dolin. She opened the door—the room. 
seemed full of people, but she saw only 
two. One was Vernon and the other was 
Temple. 

Betty furiously resented the blush that 
‘hotly covered neck, ears and face. 

“Here you are!’ cried Miss Voscoe. 
She was kind: she gave but one fleet 
glance at the blush and, linking her arm 
in Betty’s, led her round the room. 
Betty heard her name and other names. 
People were being introduced to her. 
She heard: 

“Pleased to know you.’”’— 

“Pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance.”’ — 

And she realized that her circle of 
American acquaintances was widening. 
When Miss Voscoe paused with her before the group of 
which Temple and Vernon formed part, Betty felt as 
though her face had swelled to that degree that her eyes 
must, with the next red wave, start out of her head. 
The two hands, held out in successive greeting, gave Miss 
Voscoe the key to Betty’s flushed entrance. 

She drew her quickly away, and led her up to a glaring 
poster where a young woman in a big red hat sat at a café 
table, and under cover of Betty’s purely automatic recog- 
nition of the composition’s talent, murmured: 

“Which of them was it?” 

“T beg your pardon?”’ Betty mechanically offered the 
deferential defense. 

“‘Which was it that said the three polite words —before 
you’d ever met any one else?”’ 

“Ah!” said Betty, ‘“‘you’re so clever 
“Too clever to live, yes,” said Miss Voscoe; ‘‘but before 
_ I die—which was it?”’ 

_ “Twas going to say,’ said Betty, her face slowly drawing 
back into itself its natural coloring, ‘‘that you’re so clever 
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you don’t want to be told things. 
them, you ought to know which.” 

“Well,” remarked Miss Voscoe with simple Trans- 
atlantic appreciation, ‘‘I guess Mr. Temple.” 

‘“‘Didn’t I say you were clever?’ said Betty. 

“Then it’s the other one.”’ 

Before the studio tea was over Vernon and Temple both 
had conveyed to Betty the information that it was the hope 
of meeting her that had drawn them to Miss Voscoe’s 
studio that afternoon. 

“Because, after all,’ said Vernon, ‘‘we do know each 
other better than either of us knows any one else in Paris. 
And, if you’d let me, I could put you up to a thing or two 
in the matter of your work.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” said Betty, ‘“‘but I’m all alone 
now Paula’s gone, and He 

“We'll respect the conventions,” said Vernon gayly, 
“but the conventions of the Quartier Latin aren’t the con- 
ventions of Clapham.” 

“No, I know,” said she; ‘‘but there are reasons why I 
ought to be more conventional than Clapham. I should 
like to tell you, sometime, only—but I haven’t got any 
one to tell anything to. I wonder 7 

“What? What do you wonder?” 

Betty spoke with effort. 


If you’re sure it’s one of 
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At Her Little Desk Among the Flowers and Nuts and Special Sweet Dishes 


“‘T know it sounds insane, but, you know my stepfather 
thought you—you wanted to marry me. You didn’t ever, 
did you?” 

Vernon was silent: none of his habitual defenses served 
him in this hour. 

“You see,” Betty went on, ‘‘all that sort of thing is such 
nonsense. If I knew you cared about some one else every- 
thing would be so simple.”’ 

‘‘Bliminate love,” said Vernon, ‘‘and the world is a 
simple example in vulgar fractions.” 

“T want it to be simple addition,” said Betty.- ‘‘Lady 
St. Craye is very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” said Vernon. 

“Ts she in love with you?” 

‘Ask her,” said Vernon, feeling like a schoolboy in an 
examination. 

“Tf she were—and you cared for her—then you and I 
could be friends: I should like to be real friends with you.” 

“Let us be friends,” said he after pausing a moment. 
He made the proposal with every possible reservation. 
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“Really?” she said. ‘‘I’m so glad.” 
If there was a pang, Betty pretended to herself that there 
was none. If Vernon’s conscience fluttered him he was 
able to soothe it; it was an art that he had studied for years. 

“Say, you two!” 

The voice of Miss Voscoe fell like a pebble into the pool 
of silence that was slowly widening between them. 

““Say—we’re going to start a sketch club for really 
reliable girls. We can have it here, and it’ll only be one 
franc an hour for the model, and say six sous each for tea. 
Two afternoons a week. Three, five, nine of us—you’ll 
join, Miss Desmond?” 

““Yes—oh, yes!” said Betty, conscientiously delighted 
with the idea of more work. 

“That makes—nine, six sousand two hours’ model— how 
much is that, Mr. Temple?—I see it written on your speak- 
ing brow that you took the mathematical wranglership at 
Oxford.” 

“Four francs seventy,” said Temple through the shout 
of laughter. 

“Now,” said Miss Voscoe, ‘‘what this class wants is a 
competent professor to come and pull our work all to 
pieces and wipe his boots on the bits. Mr. Vernon, don’t 
you know any one who’s pining to give us free crits?” 

“Temple is,’ said Vernon. ‘‘There’s no mistaking that 
longing glance of his.”’ 

“As a competent professor I make 
you my bow of gratitude,’”’ said Temple, 
‘but I should never have the courage to 
criticise the work of nine fair ladies.”’ 

“Will you, Mr. Vernon?” said a down- 
right girl from Minneapolis. 

““Fiddle,’”’ said Miss Voscoe lumi- 
nously. ‘‘Mr. Vernon’s too big for that.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Vernon, “‘if you don’t 
think I should be competent!” 

““You don’t mean to say you would ?’’ 

“Who wouldn’t jump at the chance of 
playing Apollo to the fairest set of muses 
in the Quartier?” said Temple. - ‘‘But 
after all, I had the refusal of the situa- 
tion—I won’t renounce me 

“Bobby, you unman me,” interrupted 
Vernon, putting down his cup; “‘you 
shall not renounce the altruistic pleasure 
which you promise to yourself in yielding 
this professorship to me. I accept it.” 

‘I’m hanged if you do!”’ said Temple. 
“You proposed me yourself, and I’m 
elected—aren’t I, Miss Voscoe?”’ 

“That’s so,’’ said she; ‘‘but Mr. Ver- 
non’s president, too.” 

“‘T’ve long been struggling with the 
conviction that Temple and I were as 
brothers. NowI yield—Temple, to my 
arms!” 

They embraced, elegantly,. enthusi- 
astically, almost as Frenchmen do; and 
the room applauded the faithful bur- 
lesque. 

‘“What’s come to me that I should 
play the goat like this?” Vernon asked 
himself, as he raised his head from 
Temple’s broad shoulder. Then he met 
Betty’s laughing eyes, and no longer 
regretted his assumption of that difficult 
role. 

“It’s settled, then. 


Tuesdays and 


Fridays, four to six,” hesaid. ‘At last 
I am to be——” 

“The light of the harem,” said Miss 
Voscoe. 


“Can there be two lights?” asked 
Temple anxiously. “If not, consider 
the fraternal embrace withdrawn.” 

‘No, you're the light, of course,” said 
Betty. ‘‘Mr. Vernon’s the ancient light. 
He’s older than you are, isn’t he?” 

The roar of appreciation of her little joke surprised Betty 
and, a little, pleased her—till Miss Voscoe whispered under 
cover of it: 

“Ancient light? 
man?” 

Betty explained her little jest. 

“All the same,” said the other, “‘it wasn’t any old blank 
walls you were thinking about. I believc he is the one.” 

“Tt’s a great thing to be able to believe anything,” 
said Betty; and the talk broke up into duets. She found 
that Temple was speaking to her. 

‘“‘T came here to-day because I wanted to meet you, Miss 
Desmond,” he was saying. “I hope you don’t think it’s 
cheek of me to say it, but there’s something about you that. 
reminds me of the country at home.” 

“‘That’s a very pretty speech,” said Betty. He reminded 
her of the Café d’Harcourt, but she did not say so. 

“You remind me of a garden,” he went on, “but I don’t 
like to see a garden without a hedge round it.”’ 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Then he was the three-polite-word 
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Gold Bricks by the Ton 


We BELIEVE we are well within bounds in saying that 
the people of the United States, without regard to 
race, politics or religion, are moved by one deep, anxious, 
universal hope that Mr. Rogers, Mr. Heinze and associates, 
having agreed to make a vast copper combination, will pro- 
ceed very slowly and carefully —not only giving the subject 
their own best, maturest thought, but taking and weighing 
the opinions of all who may have helpful suggestions—in 
the matter of forming the new consolidated concern. 

We are an imaginative people. We have the poetic in- 
stinct. We yearn toward perfection. Moreover, we are 
thrifty. We should hate to see asuperb, matchless, unprec- 
edented opportunity of this kind wasted in any degree. 
The mind thrills and reels in thinking of what could be made 
out of a combination of Amalgamated Copper and Heinze 
if all the wonderful potentialities of such a combination 
were wrought out with proper care and intelligence. Even 
ignoring all outside contributors, including Mr. Lawson, of 
Boston, and taking only what Amalgamated has charged 
Heinze with and what Heinze has charged Amalgamated 
with, we see stretching before us, in fairly limitless opu- 
lence, a field that at once entices and staggers the imagina- 
tion. To bunco Wall Street, to sell gold bricks by the ton, 
to corrupt the politics of an entire State, to own legislatures 
and courts, to dynamite your neighbor’s mine and miners— 
such allegations are merely sample nuggets from the rich 
vein. Oh, we hope no possible bets will be overlooked in 
this consolidation! Ifit isnot too late, we wish to suggest — 
albeit with the humble sense of a limited, inadequate vocab- 
ulary—that the new company be named The-Hell-Let- 
Loose. 


Hencoop and Watchdog 


eee years ago a famous business house which had 

been in existence for three generations went into bank- 
ruptcy—to the intense astonishment of the worthy gen- 
tlemen who had inherited it and were conducting it, they 
supposed, by the most approved methods. They had a 
committee for everything. Every committee met regularly, 
earnestly debated the matters before it and embodied its 
conclusions in neatly drafted reports to the directors. The 
directors, comprising all the diligent committeemen, held 
monthly conventions at which the committee reports were 
duly taken up, conscientiously considered, and voted upon 
by properly engrossed resolutions. And while the honest 
gentlemen were spending their time thus the real business 
of the house was going to’ pot. The receiver promptly dis- 
charged them all—to their everlasting bewilderment and 
grief. 

Of late, several members of the New York Rapid Transit 
Commission have been expressing themselves in public. 
One seems to detect a note of honest surprise over some 
recent developments which suggest that the volatile met- 
ropolitan public is not disposed, as much as formerly, to 
intrust its transportation affairs to the wisdom of the Com- 
mission. This Rapid Transit Commission was created a 
good while ago. Its members, so far as we remember, have 
been, quite invariably, gentlemen of the highest probity. It 
is one of the public bodies that every one speaks of in terms 
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of respect. Probably it never did a dishonest or indecorous 
thing or missed a committee meeting. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Belmont and their industrious predecessors have 
thoughtfully loaded the public with a few hundred millions 
of watered traction securities which actually constitute a 
mortgage on the traveling public of Gotham for a genera- 
tion to come. No blame attaches to the wardens, but the 
hencoop has certainly been looted—in view of which the 
simple-minded, irreverent and illogical Bowery is scratch- 
ing its head and wondering how it could have been worse 
off without so eminently good a commission. 

This is merely by way of parable. There are other unim- 
peachably honest and diligent bodies that command the 
highest respect—but if one pauses to put the plump ques- 
tion, ‘““Should we be any worse off without them?” the 
answer is rather confusing. 


When Your Mare is Doped 


yee could, recently, have found many persons in the 
United States who had no time to think about railroad 
rate regulation, the New York traction merger, or the prob- 
able execution of Mr. Hoch, of Illinois; to whom the Pan- 
ama Canal was a matter remote and inconsequential; who 


‘could not have guessed within a week when the White 


House wedding was to be. Something vastly more impor- 
tant engaged their attention—namely, the momentous 
question: ‘‘Was Lou Dillon doped?” 

Lou Dillon is a crack trotting mare. Somebody said 
somebody else dishonorably introduced a foreign and dele- 
terious subject into her system on the eve of a race. A 
crack trotting horse is of the same intrinsic importance to 
mankind as one of those costly toys that Sir Thomas Lipton 
brings over to sail in the yacht race. Yeta positively large 
number of generally harmless men live their lives around 
her. Nothing less than an earthquake would distract their 
attention from the alleged doping of Lou Dillon. It is 
important to keep this in mind, because it is so illustrative. 

When a rotten bank failed a while ago, ruining some 
politicians, one of its officers said: ‘‘This is the end of the 
Republican party.’’ His mare had been doped, and he 
thought it as important to everybody else as to him. The 
New York tax on stock transfers was denounced by brokers 
as a body blow at American finance. They thought so. 
Propose to raise saloon licenses, and the brewers, aghast, 
will assure you that you are ruining the business interests 
of the country. It really seems that way to them. Who- 
ever looks over the surface of affairs will see strange, unex- 
pected objects continually rising to view, like Venus from 
the sea, or, if you prefer, like alligators from the mud, being 
special interests which, having been touched in their 
abodes, bob up to proclaim a universal debacle. There are 
a few railroad men left who think a rate bill will be the 
beginning of our commercial downfall. 


“The Lowest in the World ’”’ 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
railways of this country last year, taken as a whole, 
earned 6.09 per cent. on their entire capital stock outstand- 
ing in public hands. There is some water in this stock. 
Moreover, in recent years railroad stocks to the amount of 
some hundreds of millions have been withdrawn from public 
hands and converted into bonds and other new securities 
on an inflated basis—for example, $108,000,000 Burlington 
stock converted into $216,000,000 four per cent. bonds; 
$75,000,000 Rock Island stock converted into $75,000,000 
bonds and $137,000,000 new stock. Louisville and Nash- 
ville, Chicago and Eastern Illinois and other stocks have 
been put through a similar process. At this writing the 
average price of twenty-five leading railroad stocks is about 
forty dollars a share above the low mark of 1904. 

These evidences of a considerable prosperity are in spite 
of the widely and industriously advertised allegation— 
recently used with good effect in the Senate debate on rate 
regulation—that railroad charges in the United States are 
the lowest in the world. The allegation is not well sup- 
ported. The average rate per ton per mile is lower than in 
any other country. The biggest item in freight tonnage is 
soft coal, in which the railroads themselves are largely inter- 
ested and which they haul at a very low rate. It has been 
said on high railroad authority that millions of pounds of 
beef product were hauled for the packers at rates below the 
cost of the service. These things go far toward making the 
low average rate per ton per mile. If the express, sleeping- 
car, mail and passenger services were included, as they 
should be to get an accurate measure, the comparison with 
European charges would look different. It has never been 
proven that the people of this country get their railroad 
service, in fact, cheaper than abroad. 


The Liars’ Premium 


(eer FOLK proposes to abolish personal prop- 
erty taxes, for State purposes, in Missouri—which 
naturally leads one to suspect that the Governor is a bigger 
man anybody has given him credit for being. The attempt 
to tax personal property in the United States produces a 
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mass of perjury that makes Ananias’ performance look like 
the output of a country blacksmith shop in comparison 
with that of the Steel Trust. Also, here and there, incident- 
ally, it produces a very little public revenue. Properly 
speaking, personal property is not taxed. The owners of it 
see to that. So Governor Folk’s proposition is merely by 
way of making it unanimous—instead of almost so, as at 
present. 

Experience has shown that personal property cannot be 
properly taxed; that the attempt to tax it results in a farce 
—except that it is ghastly instead of funny. Everybody 
knows it; but few men in politics have the real honesty to 
accept the logic of it. It is more popular to introduce fool- 
ish bills to ‘‘eatch the millionaire tax dodger,”’ as they are 
doing at Albany. No doubt, Governor Folk’s proposal will 


be demagogically criticised as favoring the bloated bond- — 


holder and burdening the poor farmer and house-owner. 
From time to time experience inexorably demonstrates 
that there are certain things the Government cannot do— 
however admirable and beneficial those things might be 
theoretically. Very often they appeal to a popular sense of 
abstract justice. So it takes courage and high, genuine 
honesty for a man in politics to stand up and say, ‘‘ We sim- 
ply cannot do it: let’s be sensible and stop trying.” For 
twenty years or more the National and State Governments 
have been trying all sorts of legislative devices to stop the 
restriction of competition through combinations and 
mergers of railroad and industrial concerns. 
efforts have been even more futile than the attempt to tax 
personal property. The centralization has gone on steadily. 
It would be quite inspiring if Governor Folk or some other 
would now arise and say: 
“‘Let us repeal our anti-trust laws, since experience has 
demonstrated their uselessness. The sensible thing is not 
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to try to stop combinations, for we cannot do that; but to 


accept them and try to regulate them.” 


Heroic and Hungry Statesmen 


Pe oH there is much harrowing uncertainty as to 
what Congress will do in certain respects, we rejoice 
t) see that the old, elemental, basic laws which govern that 


important body are still operating with unimpaired effi- — 


ciency, so that one may yet proceed upon firm ground in _ 


forecasting results as to that considerable part of the field 
of Congressional action which falls within the lines of these 
ancient polities. 

For example, the Senate has passed the ship subsidy bill. 
This is a measure to give public money to a special interest 
—namely, the ship-owners. 
more infant industry at the general expense: to plow, har- 
row and sow the ground for another prosperous trust. Any 
possible benefit to the public is exceeding remote, theo- 
retical and problematical. There is no doubt, however, 
that it would be a good thing forship-owners. Hence, byall 
rule and precedent, it should be an object of tender care at 
the hands of the Senate. This bill is the first piece of legis- 
lation worth mentioning that the Upper House has achieved 


at this session; and in noting its passage we renew a sooth- — 


ing feeling that, after all, the Senate can be quite thoroughly 
depended upon within certain known lines. 
Coincidently, the House of Representatives made its 
first effective stand against a measure that came with the 
mark of Administrative approval. This measure proposed 
to abolish a goodly number of customs districts the ex- 
penses of which largely exceed their receipts and which exist 
solely for purposes of patronage. The House may meekly 


obey Leader Payne’s potent voice in such incidental mat- ; 


ters as passing a Statehood or Philippine Tariff bill; but 


when he commands it to abolish certain Government jobs _ 


that make splendid pap for hungry constituents, it heroic- 
ally balks. There is no difficulty about telling what either 


chamber will do when the issues are thus clearly defined, 
and there is no popular clamor to confuse a statesman’s ‘1 


judgment. : 


Ad Quos Haec Praeses 


GENDERS thousands of young men and young women 
will soon be investing in frames wherein to display a 
bit of parchment, elaborately engraved with Latin words. 
The purport of these words is that so-and-so, having passed 


It proposes to build up one © 


such and such a number of years at this or that university, — 


college, academy or high school, is entitled to the degree 
of whatever it may be. 


The silliness of honorary degrees has been exposed time 
and again. But how about these degrees in course? What — 
actual value have they? Who, except the possessors, ever — 


think of them, unless to smile at them? And who would 
ever take at all seriously a young man or young woman 
who took his or her degree seriously? j 


A degree never proves anything to the possessor’s advan- _ 


tage. And nowadays, when we look critically at even the 
solemn and accredited traditional fakes, the degree most 
often serves to give the lie and the laugh to the graduate 
and to his ‘institution of learning.” aye 

A man must speak for himself. A title of any kind is 
a farce. : 


Mahking a Protectionist 
OBERT J. WYNNE, former Postmaster-General and 
now Consul-General to London, was a newspaper 
correspondent for years in Washington. He had a great 
reputation as a tariff writer on the Protection side. 

“Tt is curious how that came about,’ said Wynne. “I 
was not particularly interested in the tariff, but one night, 
when there was nothing to send to my paper, I sat down 
and began a dispatch by saying: ‘Grover Cleveland's 

_ tariff policy cost the United States more than the Civil 
War—in money.’ 

“That looked pretty good to me, for my paper was 
ardently for Protection. SoIset out to prove it, and I did 
prove it, I think, but I wrote acres of tariff stuff doing it.” 


just What Taft Wanted 


A7ILLIAM ELROY CURTIS, the author and traveler, 
was invited to deliver a lecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Missouri, on the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Curtis accepted and began the preparation of the 
lecture. He decided to make it comprehensive and up to 
the minute. -So he called on Theodore P. Shonts, the 
president of the Panama Canal Commission, and sub- 
mitted a long list of questions to him, covering every im- 
portant point about the canal. Mr. Shonts promised to 
get up the information and asked Curtis to call in a few 
days. 

Curtis went back. Chairman Shonts looked rather 
sheepish. ‘I’m sorry, my dear friend,” he began, ‘very 
sorry about that s 

‘“What’s the matter?” broke in Curtis. 
the information ?”’ 

“Well, you see—the fact is’’—Shonts floundered—‘“T 
got up the information all right, but, of course, I had to 
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“Can’t I have 


- take it to Secretary Taft, who is in charge of all canal 


¥ 


work, and ask him about giving it out.” 

“Well?” asked Curtis. 

“Well, he looked at it and said: ‘By George, Shonts, 
that isthe very thing I want! Iam going to make speech 
out in Missouri in a few days and I can use this to great 
advantage.’”’ 

And he-did use it in his speech at Kansas City. 


The Communicative Barber 


TALKATIVE and self-important young court sten- 
ographer went with a detailed judge to one of the feud 
_ towns in the Kentucky mountains to do his part in holding 


a term of court. 


It was.a small place, far from a railroad, and the inhabit- 
ants were all feudists of one clan or another. After a day 


~ ortwo at the little hotel the stenographer said to the hotel- 
_ keeper: ‘‘Where’s the barber shop?” 


“ Ain’t no barber shop here,” the boniface replied. ‘‘We 
all mostly lets our hair grow.” 
“But can’t I get shaved anywhere?” 
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“Oh, yes, I reckon you kin. Uncle Joe down to the cob- 
bler’s shop sometimes shaves folks.” 

The stenographer went to Uncle Joe’s.and found the cob- 
bler to be a mild-mannered old man, with flowing gray 
whiskers and a pale and beatific blue eye. 

Uncle Joe said he could shave him, and he got outa razor 
and a shaving mug. The stenographer sat down on a chair 
and leaned back. He waited in some trepidation, but the 
old man was skillful and gave him a good shave. 

It was necessary for the young man to talk, so, when the 
barber was on his throat he said: ‘‘Good many murders 
around here, ain’t there?”’ 

“Well, suh,” the barber said, ‘‘we don’t call them mur- 
ders. Howsomever, there is some killin’s, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“Oh, well,”’ said the young man, ‘‘I suppose one name’s 
asgoodasanother. When was the last killing?” 

‘“A man was shot out here in the square last week.” 

““Who shot him?” 

The barber brought the razor. up on the young man’s 
Adam’s apple. ‘‘I did,” he said. 


All in the Family 


R. JAMES B. ANGELL, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was invited to dinner at the Chinese 
Legation in Washington some years ago. 

The doctor sat at the right hand of the minister. The 
floor of the dining-room was waxed and slippery and there 
were norugs. He endeavored to move back his chair. It 
slipped and the dignified educator slid under the table. 

He arose much confused, but not a Chinese said a word or 
gave any sign of having seen the accident. Ten minutes 
later his Chinese host tried to move back his chair and he, 
too, slid under the table. He got up and resumed his seat 
and none of the Chinese made a sign. 

Then, at regular intervals, every Chinaman ‘around the 
table slid out of his chair and under the table. The doctor 
thought they were making game of him and protested. 

‘My dear sir,”’ said the host, ‘‘we are paying you the 
highest compliment we can. In order that you may not 
feel embarrassed over the accident we have each met with 
the same mishap; so we are all brothers together.”’ 


W. E. Chandler, Publicist 


X-SENATOR WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, of New 
Hampshire, who is now at the head of the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission, misses the opportunity he had 
in the Senate of discussing public questions, and writes 
frequently to the newspapers on important topics. 
“What are you doing now, Chandler?” an old friend 
asked him the other day. 
“‘Oh,’”’ Chandler replied, ‘“‘I am a publicist.” 
“A publicist? What is a publicist?” 
Chandler grinned. ‘‘A publicist,” hesaid, “‘isa man who 
attends to everybody’s business but his own.” 
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The Stormy Petrel of the Senate 


ENATOR CULBERSON, of Texas, has a most annoying 

way of getting up in debates and producing documents, 

sometimes forgotten, or extracts from speeches or messages 
to confound the other side. 

His memory is marvelous and his collection of trouble- 
making memoranda is inexhaustible. Several times he has 
sent to the desk and-had read forgotten sentiments of the 
President’s that made the supporters of the particular 
policy then being defended look foolish. 

President Roosevelt was talking about it.. ‘The State of 
Texas,’ he said, ‘‘has one Senator and one detective in the 
Senate.” 


The Standard’s Reason Why 


FRIEND asked H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil 
Company, when the attacks on that corporation 
were bitterest: 
‘‘Henry, why don’t you folks do something to answer all 
this stuff that is being printed about you?” 
‘‘Because,’’ Rogers replied, ‘‘we never sweep off the 
snow until after it stops snowing.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Representative Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, composes 
topical songs and sings them to his friends. 


@ President Roosevelt says Ambassador Jusserand, from 
France, is the best tennis player in the diplomatic corps. 


€ Charles Frohman, the great theatrical manager, will not 
have a picture taken and he generally refuses to let sketch 
artists get a glimpse at him. 

He is short and fat, but only those who have seen him 
know how he really looks. 


€ ‘Don’t worry about me,”’ says Senator Platt, of New 
York, when friends pity him about his very shaky legs. 
“‘T have a brother up in New York State who has had legs 
like these for twenty years, and he’s over eighty and doing 


‘business every day.” 


@ Robert J. Wynne, now Consul-General at London, and 
formerly Postmaster-General, and Hilary A. Herbert, 
former Secretary of the Navy, were in line together at the 
New Year’s reception at the White House. 

“We have life jobs,” said Wynne. 

“T don’t understand,” replied Herbert. 

“Why,” said Wynne, ‘we are ex-Cabinet members.” 


€ Gifford Pinchot, chief forester for the Government, and 
James Rudolph Garfield, head of the Division of Corpora- 
tions in the Department of Commerce, are the two most 
persistent visitors at the White House. They run in to see 
the President almost any time. A doorkeeper kept tab on 
them foramonth. Pinchot’sscore was highest. He called 
seventy-seven times, while Garfield had but sixty-three 
visits to his credit. 
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‘The one with the wish-bene-springs."' 
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A noiseless, all-metal spring of : 
great elasticity and strength. 

The weight is evenly distributed 
over the entire bed surface, 
Hundreds of steel wish-bones linked 
together form diamonds, making lines of 
tension run diagonally to end coils. This 
tension, and the natural elasticity of the 
wish-bone, distributes the weight uni-: 
formly and gives-delightful springiness 
and comfort to the bed. 

Before you buy anew bed or mattress 
you need a Garvy Bed Spring—the first 
essentia] to a comfortable bed. 

If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy 
Patent Bed Spring, send us $7.00 and measure- 
ment of bed and we will ship you one by freight. 
Sleep on it 30 days; if not found to add wonder- 
fully to comfort of bed, return it at our expense 


and wewillrefund money. Write for booklet‘ How 
to Choose a Bed Spring,” sent with our catalogue. 


The Garvy Co., 75 Norton St., Chicago. 


Makers of Bed Springs and Sanitary Steel Couches. 
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They fit first, 
because the Ralston 
Shoe is built over an 
anatomical last, carefully 
moulded to follow every 
curve of the foot —even the 
sole is constructed to con- 
form to the natural curve of 
the foot-bottom. Here is the 
secret of Ralston immediate 
comfort, and the reason 
Ralston Shoes need no 
“breaking-in.’”’ 
They fit last and all the 
time, because Ralston 
Shoes are honestly made 
of the best leathers that 
can be procured— mate- 
rials that even under 
strain would keep their 
shape. But there is no 
strain, for Ralston 
Shoes are shaped 
to the feet when 
you buy them. 


Ralston style speaks 
for itself. No cus- 
tom-maker any- 
m® wherecanofferyou 
a more graceful 
and szapfier model 
than the one shown here— one of many you will find in our 

; Where we have no 
New Spring Style Book Free agent we sell direct 
and guarantee satisfaction or inoney refunded (only 25c. 
extra for delivery). Price in Canada, $5.00. 


Patent Corona 
Blucher, Stamford 
Last. Union Made, 


EASTER SPOON 


(A Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 
\ = sentin a dainty Easter box, by mail, on 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
—— Our beautiful catalogue, 
containing 
thousands 


of Easter gifts, wedding 
presents, fine leather goods, 
jewelry, silverware, etc., sent FREE 555 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., @q 
Gold and Silversmiths, 265 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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Charles Klein 


The Age of an Actor 


AGE are like women in one respect — 
they do not always welcome reminis- 
cences with the datetothem. Charles Klein 
tells a story of how David Warfield fell in 
with Frank Daniels at The Lambs. ‘The 
first time I ever saw you,’ said Warfield, 
“was when you were playing in The Jolli- 
ties, on the Pacific coast. I was a boy, and 
had got my first job as an usher, and I ——” 
It is probable that Mr. Warfield was intend- 
ing a compliment; but no one ever knew, 
for with a broad burlesque of rage Mr. 
Daniels fell upon him and grappled his col- 
lar. ‘‘It is a lie!” he cried, in dramatic 
accents. ‘‘A grizzled old veteran like you!” 
Laughing friends separated them. Mr. 
Daniels’ hair, it may be remarked, is white. 
A woman is only as old as she looks, and 
an actor is as young as he acts. Those who 
have seen Mr. Daniels in Sergeant Brue will 
admit that he had a grievance. 


“Am I, or Is It?”’ 


N PRIVATE life Annie Russell has a 
sense of humor as sly and charming as 
that she reveals upon thestage. One night 
Rupert Hughes was at a supper party with 
her, and, when the time came for cigars, 
lighted one of those weeds called Culebras, 
or serpents, which are braided in a bunch 
of three when they are green, and so a pear 
twisted like a corkscrew. Miss Russell had 
never seen one before. Pointing slyly to 
it, she asked in her quiet manner: 

“‘Am I, or is it?”’ 

Mr. Hughes assured her that it was the 
cigar that was twisted. 

Just then an extra was cried in the street. 
It was during the Spanish War, and Mr. 
Hughes, who is an ardent patriot and a 
member of the National Guard, ran out to 
buy the paper. When he came back, he 
held up to Miss Russell the staring head- 
lines, which read: ‘‘Dewey Enters Manila 
Harbor and Sinks the Spanish Fleet.” 

The party were speechless. But Mr. 
Hughes said quietly to Miss Russell : 

‘*Am I, or is it?” 


Acting and: the Family 


N ONE respect, at least, vaudeville is 
more moral than the so-called ‘‘legiti- 
mate.” So great is the preference for family 
life onthe minorstage that jugglers, dancers, 
acrobats and tumblers bill themselves as 
the Darnley Brothers, the Beryl Sisters or 
the Checkoff Family, though they may be 
no more nearly related than any other chil- 
dren of Adam. But no theatrical manager 
will put a husband and a wife in the same 
company except under protest. 

The chief reason why Julia Marlowe was 
so long in making her way with the Broad- 
Way managers was that her co-star, Robert 
Tabor, was her busband. If the truth were 
known (as it probably never will be), one of 
the reasons why Charles Frohman parted 
with Annie Russell was that she married her 
leading man, Oswald Yorke. E. H. Sothern 
will probably never again act with Virginia 
Harned, though since their professional 
separation Mrs. Sothern has enjoyed very 
little suecess. Since Nat Goodwin parted 


viding in death.” 
Write direct to me. 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
143 Broadway, New York 
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"FASHIONABLE 
COMFORTABLE 


Péars* »>oape has never 
offéréd premiums to 
INGUgemseles... [iis ii 


itself, a prize for the com- 
plexion. 


Established in 1789. 


FORAMATEURS. The largest 
PLAYS stock in the U.S. We have any- 
thing that’s in print. 


Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


AM going to make a very plain, firm assertion: ‘| 
Life insurance isn’t designed to make money for | 
you, but for your family. . 
It has been talked as an investment so long that its 
protection has been lost sight of entirely, 
I want to interest the manhood that waz/s to see how — 
surely the welfare of loved ones can be secured; who~ 
thinks more of that than of himself. ; 
Candidly I think—in fact I £zow, and so do you if 
you dwell on it a moment—that the man who considers 
life insurance as something to speculate with, to buy 
according to the prospect it has of returning gain to hem, 
doesn’t know the real good there is in insurance. 
won't know it until he considers his family first. - 
And I want men who have care-of-the-family on — 
their minds to write direct to me, and tell me what they'd — 
“ike to do and what they think they can do. 
and can-do aren’t so far apart as you’d think. 
them back personally relative to a plan for protection — 
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“The nobility of manhood is loving in life and pro- 


HY continue to drift in the purchase of Fine Shirts ? 

Why not tie-up to a reliable brand? Wachusett Dress 
and Negligee Shirts have points of excellence which escape 
Send for booklet or inquire of your 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. E, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Manufacturers of White, Negligee, Fancy 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines —no positions — no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con: 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This sys 

is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, — 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, physi- 
cians, literary folk and business men and women may no 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send toda 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS }$ 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, We e 
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y Make Your Home | 
More Attractive 


by tinting the walls with A labastine, in col- 
ors which harmonizewith your furnishings. 

Alabastine is more hygienic than either 
wall-paper applied with paste, or kalso- 
mine that is stuck with glue, because it is 
a pure mineral product that hardens on 
the wall after application, making a 
durable and artistic finish. 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is less expensive than other wall finishes, 
because it is easily applied, lasts longer, 
and new tints can be used without the 
necessity of washing off the old. Anyone 
can use Alabastine at very modest cost, by 
simply mixing it with clear, cold water 
and applying with a brush. Sold every- 
where in 5 lb. packages, soc. for white and 
55c. for tints. 


‘Ask your dealer 
x. to show you the 


Alabastine Prize Designs 


These prize designs for 
parlors, living rooms, 
libraries, dining 
rooms, kitchens, 
sleeping rooms, bath 
rooms, etc., give many 
4 suggestions for home 
- furnishings as well as for 
wall decorations. 

Send us 10 cents for our 
handsome Portfolio of Designs, 
showing beautiful interiors in 
4 the Alabastine colors, telling 
¥ how you can alabastine your 
home, and what it will cost. 
You ought to learn all about 
Alabastine before you decorate 
your home. We will arrange 
to supply you with Alabastine 
ourselves, if your dealer does 
not have it. 
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The Alabastine Company 
* 907 Grandville Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or 


W. k City. 
P « 107 seme St., New York city 


Premoette 


Is one-third smaller than any 
other camera ever made for 
244 x 3% pictures 


Manipulation is the simplest, equip- 
ment the most complete. 

Loads in daylight, taking twelve 
films without reloading. 

One or more‘ifilms can be removed 
for develbpmistt at any time. 

Weighs but eleven ounces, costs but 
Five dollars. 1) 

That’s the story in a nutshell. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
51 South Street Rochester, N, Y. 


Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your gums sore or give 

- you bad breath? Are your gums shrunken 
or changed so that you think you needa 
new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly cure the trou- 
ble. Itinakes the gums conform, or grow, 
into the old ill-fitting plate, making it 
better than a new one. Antiseptic, too, 
destroying germ life, keeping the mouth 
sweet, cool and clean, 50¢ a box by mail. 
Larger size, holding three times 
the amount, for one dollar. 

Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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company with Maxine Elliott he has had 

not one real success; but the two will prob- 
_ ably not reunite on the stage. 
| The managers are firmly convinced that 
people do not want to have visible evidence 
that hero or heroine is already married, and 
that they object to seeing a man make love 
to a woman to whom he is already married. 
Perhaps they are right, for the public is 
much stronger in its worship of personal- 
ities than in its appreciation of abstract art. 
Yet in many cases the rule works real hard- 
ship. The English actress, Ellis Jefries, is 
in priate life the wife of Herbert Sleath 
Skelton, an actor of rare intelligence and 
ability, who created a very favorable im- 
pression here in one of the most important 
réles of The Squaw Man; and the two made 
it a condition of their agreement with their 
new American manazers that they should 
have prominent parts in the same plays. 
In this year’s piece, The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt, however, Mr. Skelton has the 
smallest of all the men’s parts, though he is 
very well fitted to take one of the leading 
roles, and might easily have been given it if 
he had been less fortunate in his private life. 


Blighted Carnegies 


[WO years ago, at the dinner of the 

- Society of American Dramatists, the 
guest of honor was George Ade, then in the 
height of his phenomenal success. At the 
last dinner he was suffering from a defeat 
which had beenassignal. In calling on him 
for a speech, Bronson Howard, the toast- 
master, said: ‘‘Last year, George, we ad- 
mired you. This year we love you, for we 
recognize that you are really one of us.” 

William A. Brady pointed out that the 
two guests of honor, sitting at the right and 
left of the toastmaster, were the heroes 
of the two great successes of the year, and 
confessed that he had turned them both 
down, and with each of them a fortune. 
In his boyhood, he said, when he was known 
as ‘‘Irish Bill” and kept a news-stand in 
San Francisco, one of his friends was Sheeny 
Dave, who did odd jobs about a neighboring 
theatre. Years later a battered-looking 
young man came into his Broadway office, 
and, making himself known as that same 
Dave Warfield, asked for a job. When put 
through his paces, he revealed a talent for 
character imitations, and Mr. Brady gave 
him a few minutes in a melodrama that 
was then playing in New Jersey. Later 
Warfield pleaded to be given a regular 
character part, but Mr. Brady refused, on 
the ground that acting was a very different 
thing from imitations. 

The other guest, Robert Loraine, had 
brought Mr. Brady the book of Man and 
Superman, the acting-rights of which he 
had bought from Shaw for his entire pile, 
namely $500. Mr. Brady refused it on the 
score that it was far too long and prolix. 
Presently Mr. Loraine came back with the 
book cut down to the extent of the longest 
act, and otherwise prepared for acting. 
Mr. Brady read the play again, and again 
refused. It was very witty, he admitted, 
but too paradoxical to pas to the public. 

“*T think I know something about acting 
and plays,” he concluded, ‘‘but the thing 
I know best is that most of us make an 
awful lot of mistakes. If we didn’t, we 
should all be Carnegies.”’ 


Long-Distance Criticism 


ADAME BERNHARDT has long been 
known as her own most effective pro- 
moter of publicity ; wherefore it is somewhat 
to be wondered at that she has neglected a 
recent pe of no small promise. 
The play in which she made her American 
début twenty-five years ago was Scribe and 
Legouvé’s Adrienne Lecouvreur, a piece 
which even then was a candidate for stuffing 
and mounting in the museum of the drama. 
On her present tour she is also playing 
Adrienne, and one of the oldest and most 
distinguished critics, whose connection with 
the theatre has frequently resulted in his 


staying away from it, wrote a long article 
in his country home, holding up the old 


Scribe play to ridicule, scene by scene, and 
vituperating Madame Bernhardt’s acting 
in it. It so happens, however, that the 
resent piece is an entire rewriting of the 
ong familiar play, which omits the most 
objectionable features, and was made by 
no less a personage than Madame Bern- 
hardt herself. : 

Perhaps this is a case where silence is 
golden. The theatrical world is agog over 
the matter, and the critic has since been 
conspicuous by his presence. 
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Special Mattresses 
Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


UR surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra 
thickness, extra weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade 
coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to 
make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as 
desirable and as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year 
and the year previous at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Regularly Reduced 
at 
$30.00 $18.50 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly 
like illustration, 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, 
and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, 
blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped 
in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence 
and are a rare bargain beth in price and quality. 


Price, $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last ; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


Nore:— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four inch border, weigh 45 
lbs., and are covered with A. C. A. Ticking. ‘These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges — 
close diamond tufts —and beautiful high-grade fine quality cov- 
erings, and are much softer and far more resilient. Even if you 
do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
*Ostermoor’’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
economy. Send yourname ona postal for our free descriptive 
book, ‘‘Vhe Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 136 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 
to write postal for our hig 


CEN Free Bicycle catalog 


showing all models at lowest prices. 
po NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers.. We ship on ap- 
Mw! proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
\N Freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — 
4 All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
4 WE WILL CONVINCE you that ve 
sella better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
you want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer, 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, built-up wheels and all 
sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us a 
postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-55 Chicago, Ill. 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 


IS ALL IT COSTS 


This Uniform. 


Our $4.00 baseball uniform for ¢ 
boys or men cannot be duplicated else- 
where under $6. Strong, serviceable, 
handsome—fully guaranteed, Made 
to order from your own measurements 
—includes Bostonor Chicago cap, but- 
toned or laced-front shirt with name 
of your club, pants (padded or plain), 
any color stockings, and harness 
Established 1873, 
Write for sample cards and measurement 
blank. Special inducements to clubs. 


Marshall E. Smith & Bro. 
25 & 27 So. 8th St., Phila. __ 


leather belt. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 


in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. = 
This means much to cleanly per- Mh 
sons—the only ones who - Vs 
like our brush. 3 : 
= <I = os 
OS aie 35c. 


Youths’ 25c. 
‘ By mail orat dealers. Send for our /re- 
booklet, * Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Children’s 25 
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One of the Best Dressed 
Women in Your Town 


You can be that, and at a surprisingly moderate 
expense. 

Send for our New Spring and Summer Style Book. 
It will show you the styles most popular in New York 
City. It costs you nothing. Write for it to-day. 

With it we will also send free a collection of samples 


of materials. We have over 450 varieties—the 
prettiest designs for this season’s wear. 

We cut the cloth to your individual measurements, 
and mold the garment so as to show the good points of 
your figure. 


You are protected by 
this liberal guarantee: If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied with the garment we 
refund your money. 


SPRING 
SUITS 
$4 to $25 


New York Styles 
Our Spring Fashion Book 
illustrates : 

SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton.and 
Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new ‘‘Pony’’ Coat 
Swits, Satlor Suits, and deuti-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part.of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United States our 


new Spring and Summer Book of 


New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
sinrple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


Write for them to-day; you will get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years 


Triple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, 
$5.00, 


World-Famed 


Quadruple gold- 


plated set with 12 

Blade of blades, $10.00, 
H N Quadruple gold- 
Finest Steel plated set with 12 
blades and mono- 


The blade that’s 


gram, $12.00. 

smooth, the blade Standard omy 
; ain fe tan ard combina- 
that’s safe, the tion set with shay- 
bladethat’s clean, ing brushandsoap 
the blade that’s an pe a See 
Dla 3. ) ers 
keen, the blade Bug0e 0 Ue 

that’s steel, the : ap Ben 
Other combination 
blade that shaves. Bene ail RES atl 


gold up to $50,00, 

tandard Packages 
of 10 blades with 
20 sharp edges, 
for sale by all 
dealers, at the 
uniform price of 
50 cents. 


A No Blades Ex- 
= changed or Resharp- 
fe, ened. Nohingesthat 
4 rust: No clasps that 
break: No springs 
that weaken, 


12 Blades 
24 Keen Edges 


Be your own bar- 
ber and save time, 
money and worry. 
‘*The Gillette”’ blade 
is of fine, flexible, 
wafer steel that 
shaves. 20 to 40 
quick and comfort- 
able shaves from ‘jay ET 
each blade. eee A 

Sold by Leading Drug, 

Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 


Ask to see them and for our booklet, 
Write for our special trial offer. 


n 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
Times Building New York City 


4, es as 

f ee Driving Wagon 
This and a complete line of “* MURRAY” stvle Driving 
Wagons, Buggies, Stanhopes, Phaetons, 
Surreys, Pony Vehicles, Delivery 


Wagons, Milk Wagons, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Carts, 


CATALOGUE, No. 110, (4) } 
which is 77ee for asking. SS Pr, 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnat 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ODDITIES @ 
NOVELTIES 


Of Every-Day Science 


REFORM AMONG THE BACTERIA—OuvuR 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES ARE. PLENTI- 
FULLY POPULATED WITH FLOATERS. 


ibe important even than pure food 
is clean food. At all events, this idea 
is being urged at the present time, particu- 
larly by the women, who in New York State 
have formed an organization which has for 
its object the doing away with dirt in con- 
nection with things edible. 

People, it would seem, are just waking up 
to a perception of the unpleasantnesses 
which are intimately associated with every- 
day food supplies. For example, it has not 
been realized until recently that there was 
any objection to exposing fruits, including 
even strawberries and raspberries, on street 
stands, where dust filled with all kinds of 
germs could be freely sprinkled upon them 
by the breezes. And it is only within a 
short time that the Board of Health in 
New York City has obliged venders of 
candy and cut fruits to cover their merchan- 
dise with glass. 

Generally speaking, fruits are not washed 
before being eaten, because the process is 
supposed to injure their flavor. Hence it 
follows that the dirt which accumulates 
upon them while offered for sale is eventu- 
ally transferred to the internal economy of 
the consumer. With vegetables it is much 
the same way. Some of the latter, such as 
lettuce, are sprinkled from time to time 
with water, to freshen them. And such 
water! The greengrocer finds that dirty 
water serves the purpose just as well as 
clean, and one might imagine that he pre- 
ferred it. 

Cakes are sold in the same way on open 
stands; and bread is sometimes put out to 
cool on the street, where it catches all the 
dust that may chance to be blowing about. 
Ice cream is frequently manufactured in 
cellars under most unelean conditions. 
But it is needless to multiply instances. 
Reform in such matters is urgently needed, 
and it is beginning to arrive. At the present 
time we are far behind Europe in our ap- 
preciation of the importance of clean food. 
People on the other side of the Atlantic 
are much more dainty in such ways than we, 
and, for one example, the meat and cake 
shops in German cities are lined with vitri- 
fied brick and tile—the idea being that 
everything shall be white, to show dirt, and 
washable, so that the dirt may be promptly 
removed. 


CUPID AND THE TRAINED NURSE— 
WuHy THE ANGEL OF MERCY DOESN’T 
Houp HER JoB VERY LONG. 
AREFULLY-GATHERED sstatisties 


appear to show that the marryingest of 
all women are trained nurses. Though 


complete figures have not as yet been com- 


piled, from a considerable mass of data the 


conclusion is drawn that nine out of ten | 


trained nurses marry during the first seven 
years of their occupation as such. 

It seems that the demand for trained 
nurses that are plain and middle-aged is 
slight; the market calls for youth and good 
looks. Thus it is observed that the average 
of beauty among young women thus em- 
ployed is extraordinarily high—even allow- 
ing for the exceptional becomingness of the 
costume they wear. 

When a pretty young woman speaks of 
devoting her life to the self-denying pro- 
fession of a trained nurse, she is using, per- 
haps unconsciously, a mere figure of speech. 
Statistics show that she has an even chance 
to be married within four and a half years, 
and that she has one chance in eight of 
becoming the wife of a physician. The 
chances are five to one that within ten years 
she will marry one of her patients. 

The importance of these figures, from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist, is obviously 
great. Pretty young women in steadily- 
increasing numbers are entering the field in 
question, in which there seems always to be 
plenty of room for fresh recruits, who are 
required to fill the places of those who get 
married and pass out of the profession 
forever. Thus, owing to the causes sug- 
gested, it is rare indeed to discover a 
trained nurse who has been in the busi- 
ness for as much as ten years. 


Fitchburg-Puritan 


Cloths 


Unsurpassed at home or abroad. 

Made of the purest wool obtainable on 
the highest type of woolen machinery by 
the largest and best equipped concem 
engaged in this manufacture in the world. 

Why do you ask your tailor for im= 


ported cloths? 


_ Undoubtedly because you are under the 
impression that foreign fabrics are superior to 
or better styled than those of our manufacture. 


Would it surprise you to learn that 
nine-tenths of the “imported” goods 
shown you are of domestic production? 


A Pure Worsted Fabric of the Highest 
Quality and the Latest Range of Style 


Just ask to be shown Fitchburg- 
Puritan Cloth and satisfy yourself. 


American Woolen Company 
Wm. M. Wood, President 


March 24, 1906 


Boston, Mass. 


Look for Name on Shoe 


The 
Cambridge ‘ 


Patent Kid, 
Blucher Oxford, 
Medium Round 
Straight Last, | 
Common Sense 
Heel. 


@One of a variety—a 
style for every taste and a 
fit for every foot. 


You never have to “break ia” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 


Remember that the only way to tell a | 


@ C2 genuine A i 
RAIN COAT 


is by this circular 
trade - mark 563 
stamped on the 
cloth 

and this (a 

label at the 

coat collar or 


elsewhere. 
Write for interesting booklet — FREE. 
B. PRIESTLEY. & CO, 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 


71-73 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
or to j 
GREENSHIELDS, Limited, 
MONTREAL, Z = CANADA, 


A NEW 


and utilize your old discarded 
feathers for the under part. 


and curled to match the new top, 
This costs half as much as anew 
plume. Send your work and we 
will write you what can be done 
with it and the price. 

We clean, dye, curl and make 
over old plumes, boas, and tips 
to look like new. All repairing 
is done by the same experts who 
make our new goods, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


We grow the finest ostrich feathers in the world, make them up : 


in our own factory and sell them direct at producer's prices. 
FREE Souvenir Catalogue of new goods 
or Price List of repairing. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM & FACTORY 
P. 0. Box 1045, South Pasadena, California — 


PLUME ow’ tearnees | 


| | OSTRICH 
t 

| z= We will use genuine Cawston — 
ostrich feathers forthe top layer — 


‘The old will be cleaned or dyed — 


Pie 


SSS 


; 


Extinguisher 


is the most efficient fire fighter made. 
Quick in action, strong, durable and 
absolutely sure. It is built by the 
largest makers of fire engines and fire 
fighting apparatus in the world, and 
furnishes reliable and adequate home 
protection: The Patrolis always ready, 
and has the same effectiveness as the 
big chemical engines we make for the 
regular city firedepartments. No matter 
where the blaze may be, the Patrol 
canreachit. Any member of the family 
can use it. Smothers fires that water 
cannot reach. Patrol Extinguishers 
are made of one solid sheet of copper, 
handsomely burnished, and every ex- 
tinguisher is subjected to a 350-pound 
test before leaving the factory. To 
know just why the Patrol is superior to 
other extinguishers, write for free book 
“ How to Fight Fire’’ No. 124. 


Several Desirable Territories open 
for Efficient, Reliable Agents. 


AMERICAN-JAFRANCE [TRE ENGINE ([0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire 
Fighting Apparatus in the World. 
General Office 
124 Erie St., Elmira, N.Y. 
Branches: New York, 20 
Warren St.; Boston, 294 
Washington St.; Baltimore, 1133 Calvert 
Building; Chicago, 373 Wabash Ave. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


° e 
Liquid Court Plaster 
immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
isters, etc. Instantly re- 
ed Ears, Stings of Insects, 


‘or Fingers, Burns, Bli 
lievesChilblains, Fro 
Chafed or Blistered Féet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 


shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 


CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to’ 


bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for“ NEW- 
SKIN.’ No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 


Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New=Skin’’ 


Sample size,10c. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


96-102 Church Street 


Dept. R New York 


| 
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“It Winds Itself’’ 


Here’s a clock that you won’t need to wind. It 
keeps accurate time, doesn’t cost much, and we’ll 
send it to you to prove, for thirty days, at our expense. 


When a bachelor patient is brought 
through an illness by a trained nurse, the 
chances are one in six that he will marry 
her. If he suffers from typhoid fever, and is 
not already engaged, the chances are two 
out of three that he will propose to her. 
This, in fact, has come actually to be recog- 
nized as a symptom of the disease, an offer 
being usually forthcoming at a certain stage 
of convalescence. 

Looking her prettiest in her picturesque 
costume, and ministering constantly to his 
helplessness, the trained nurse has the bach- 
elor patient at a serious disadvantage. She 
appears to him in woman’s most attractive 
guise—that of a ministering angel. No 
wonder, then, that the sufferer is tempted 
to secure for himself the angel’s exclusive 
ministrations. And, observing the ex- 
traordinary readiness with which trained 
nurses acquire husbands, it is certainly not 
surprising that somany young girls should 
be seized with an ambition to give up their 
lives to the good work. 


WHAT O’CLOCK ?— THE Hours Can No 


LONGER CREEP, FOR THEY HAVE LOST 
THEIR HANDS. 


Shae newest thing in the way of a clock 
has neither hands nor dial. A good 
many timepieces of the kind are being sold, 
and, though doubtless valued chiefly as 
curiosities, they seem to be quite as accurate 
as ordinary clocks. 

There is no reason, indeed, why they 
should not keep as good time as any clocks. 
The mechanism is simple enough, consisting 
of two cylinders, one above and one below, 
which slowly revolve. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the cylinders are side by side. Inany 
case, one cylinder tells the hour and the 
other indicates the minute. 

Encireling each cylinder is a series of 
thin pinies of celluloid, bearing numbers. 
For the minutes, of course, there are sixty 
such plates. As the cylinder revolves, a 
small steel spring, like a tiny finger, holds 
in position the plate which shows the num- 
ber of the minute. The spring, as the 
minute passes, slowly retreats toward the 
edge of the plate, which, being released at 
the termination of the minute, flies over, 
exposing the number for the next minute. 

So swiftly does the mechanism operate 
that one can hardly see the numbers change. 
It is quite like magic. Of course, the hours 
shift in the same fashion. But, when the 
even hour arrives, the minute cylinder 
shows a blank, and only one plate is dis- 
played, bearing the words ‘‘11 o’clock,” 
or the designation of whatever hour it 
may be. 


CRUELTY TO TICKS—A CONSPIRACY TO 
EXTERMINATE THE ENTIRE RACE OF 
THESE LITTLE ENEMIES. 


ACES many years have elapsed since it 

was discovered that the dreaded cattle 
disease known as Texas fever is caused by 
the bite of a tick. Since then a great deal of 
money has been spent in immunizing ani- 
mals and in other precautions against the 
complaint, but it is now realized that the 
only way to get rid of it for good and all is to 
exterminate the guilty insect. This, it is 
thought, is entirely practicable, if proper 
measures are adopted. 

One plan that has been found very effect- 
ive is known as “rotation of pastures.” 
Cattle, horses and mules are kept off of cer- 
tain areas of land until the ticks, deprived 
of their customary food-supply, starve to 
death. Then, having destroyed the ticks on 
the animals by “dipping,” the owners turn 
them into the tick-free pastures, and the 
trouble, barring the possibility of accidental 
re-infestation, is over. 

By this method the ticks have been en- 
tirely exterminated in twelve counties of 
North Carolina, at a cost of only $15,000, 
and in no case has there been a re-infestation 
of land once freed from them. In one county 
where a detailed account was kept of the 
cost of eradication, the expense was found 
to be just about six dollars per farm. Cer- 
tainly not a heavy figure. 

If the plague of ticks can be done away 
with finally, there will no longer be any 
Texas fever. As a result, traffic in cattle 
between North and South will become free 
and unrestricted. There will beanincreased 
demand for Northern-bred animals in the 
South, with a consequent improvement of 
Southern herds, and a great increase in the 
number of cattle raised. Incidentally, the 

roduction of beef and dairy products will 
Ce largely augmented. 
But it is very hard on the ticks. 


These clocks wind themselves every 
seven minutes, and they also strike the 
hours and half hours. 


Then by means of a special electric 
“contact ’’ which no other clock has, the 
National Self-Winding Clock is enabled 
to utilize the entire energy of a battery as 
no other clock has ever been able to do. 


The battery in the National Self-Wind- 
ing Clock will wind the clock for from one 
to two years; with renewed batteries this 
clock will last a lifetime. 


And because of the frequent winding 
(every 7 minutes )an even strain or tension 
is kept on the spring of the National Self- 
Winding Clock. 

Therefore the National Self-Winding 
Clock always keeps accurate time. 

Unlike the eight-day, hand-wound clock 
you have to bother about winding —for 
that clock’s spring having more strain on 
it when just wound up than when it almost 
runs down—makes it keep the wrong 
time— makes a time liar out of it. 


Now you can have accurate time in your 
house by securing a National Self-Winding 
Clock. 

And we’ll prove its accuracy to you at 
our expense if you’ll allow us. 

And here’s all you have to do— 


Simply fill out that coupon and mail it 
in to us to-day — 


We'll send you, free of charge, our 
beautiful Clock Book filled with exact 
photographs of our Clocks—also our 


Complete Price-list and information about 
payment. 
Look through that Clock Book. 


If you fancy a particular Clock tell us 
and we’ll send it to you. 


And we won’t ask you to sign any notes 
or make any contracts either. 

You keep that Clock for 30 days just to 
prove it. 

If it isn’t as we represent, at the end of 
30 days send it back — 

We’ll pay 
grumbling. 

If you want to keep the Clock at the 
end of 30 days—and we’re sure you will 
—why, you simply pay us the small 
amount due on the clock. 


the charges without any 
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Style 
No. 51 


“It Winds Itself’’ 


Pendulum movement. Hour and half- 
hour strike. Patent Regulator. 5%-inch 
dial. Arabic or Roman figures. Height, 
to inches, width, 143% inches. Black 
Enamel Finish. Price, $9.00. Other 
styles shown in our book, $7.50 to 


$20.00. 


You can see how an offer like that would 
put us out of business in a short time if we 
didn’t have the Clock to back us up— 
can’t you? 

We’re content to let our clock prove 
itself —we’re the only people on the face 
of the earth who can and do sell clocks in 
that way. - 


That will give youanidea of the accuracy 
of the clock that winds itself, made by the 


’ National Self-Winding Clock Co. 


National Self=Winding Clock Company 
Bristol Place, Champaign, Ill. 


Send me free of charge your Clock Book, Price- 
list and full information as to payment. This will, 
under no condition, obligate me to buy a National 
Self - Winding Clock. 1 understand this offer may 
be withdrawn any time without notice. 


DVT Net hd eee Se oc ese 
Street am ds Nob. enta recta seee ers. conceeveeeaeerees = 
tater a oe WAtC. pt. soettaweneee = 


CRYSTAL 


“SUGAR 


Domino} 


Mame aT 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER. 


17 WALL St NEWYORK: 


‘Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 
exo By 


TEXTILE 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should send for 200-page hand- 
book (FREE) describing our Textile courses (Cotton, Woolen and Worsted, Spinning, 


etc.), and over 60 others, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engi- 


OPERATIVES 


neering, Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, etc. 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 
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A Dainty 
Dessert 


Jell-O is simply clear spark- | fq) 
ling Gelatine combined with | 
pure fruit flavors in such a 
way that when boiling water | 
is added it dissolves instantly, | 
and when cool will be ready 
to serve. 


Why spend hours soaking, | | 
flavoring and sweetening old- | 
fashioned gelatine when |} 
Jell-O gives the same results | 
in one minute? 


Let us send you free our 
new illustrated Recipe book, 
issued January 1, 1906. Every | f 
housewife will be interested |} 
and fascinated by the many 
delightful ways in which 
Jell-O can be made up with ‘ys 
fruits, berries and nuts. 


Straw- ; 
Orange, 


Jell-O comes in six flavors: 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Chocolate and Cherry. 


At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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AVING a key for 
every character is 
like haying a track 
for every train. 


The complete keyboard of the 


( Se 
SmithPremier 


makes typewriti ng accidents 
impossible. 


THe SmitH Premier Typewrirer Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| with a cigar in his mouth.” 
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John Luther Long —in a Midsummer Mood 


The Letters of Mr. Long 


N THIS telegraphic age, the letter has 
become a lost art even to most literary 
men, and John Luther Long js one of the 
few contemporary writers of fiction whose 
letters are as good as their stories. Yet 
there is a modern note about Mr. Long’s 
correspondence, too. He does not, it is 
true, callin a stenographer and dictate what 
messages he has to send to friends or pub- 
lishers, but the letters are one and all type- 
written. In fact, Mr. Long uses a pen only 
for the task of correction, even in the most 
serious moments of narrative composition. 
He sits in an armchair with a typewriting 
machine on his knees and thus produces 
all his ‘“‘copy,”’ whether correspondence or 
fiction. Nor is that the only peculiarity of 
the letters: they are written in a narrow 
column down one side of the page, the other 
two-thirds of which remain a virgin white. 
And at the bottom isthe only lineinink: Mr. 
Long’s signature in characters of an oddly 
—and appropriately—Japanese appearance. 
For business purposes, however, Mr. 
Long has a signature thoroughly American. 


A Fine Italian Hand 


AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS is the 
possessor—one cannot truthfully say 
the proud possessor—of a typically ‘‘liter- 
ary hand.”’ His writing, except to those 
to whom long familiarity has made clear 
its peculiarities, is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, indecipherable. It is so small as to 
be almost minute, and, when the writer is 
working rapidly, the letters are frequently 
so welded together as to make each word 
look like one enormous diphthong. Never- 
theless, Mr. Phillips scorns a typewriter. 
(One speaks of the machine, not the opera- 
tor.) He always has his stories and signed 
articles typed, of course, for the book or 
magazine publisher, but he believes that 
the only natural way to do literary compo- 
sition is with a blunt, soft pencil on narrow 
ee of pale yellow paper. And that is a 
ittle hard on the typist. 


When Homer Nods 


HE man of science is, in the very nature 

of things, an exacting critic of literature. 
Most of us have, as children, marveled at 
Defoe’s feat when he has Robinson Crusoe, 
about to abandon the wreck, first take off 
all his clothes and then fill his pockets with 
biscuit; and those of us who, at a later day, 
read Trollope have wondered in what 
manner that delightful novelist would have 


| explained how his Andy Scott could ever 


have been “‘coming whistling up the street 
But your 
scientific man goes further. Said one 
recently : 

“Shakespeare was anything but aslearned 
as his admirers would have us believe. He 
gives a coast-line to Bohemia; makes a 
clock strike in ancient Rome; puts a bil- 
liard table in Cleopatra’s palace; talks of 
cannon in the reign of King John, and has 
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In either direction! Yes, in every direction, reaching out 
like Pantasote to all parts of the world. 


Pantasote derived from the Greek, means ‘‘ To serve all purposes,”” and for whatever veal leather 
serves — notably upholstery — Pantasote does still better and at one-third the cost. ‘‘ Seeing is believing,” 
and a test convincing. 

We make it easy for all to test Pantasote by mailing, postpaid, on receipt of price, Morocco embossed 
squares of 18x18 inches, 25 cents; 25x25 inches, 50 cents; 27x27 inches, 70 cents; and 36x36 
inches, $1.00. Just the thing for 
chair seats, cushions or footstools. 

When buying Pantasote by the yard 
look for the word PANTASOTE 
embossed on the selvage edge ever}' © 
% of ayard, for protection against 
Sraudulent pv oduct s—imttations 
which fail to imitate and are useless 
and objectionable. To protect you 
against fraud accept no furniture as 
covered with Pantasote from your 
dealer or upholsterer unless it bears 
ourtrade-marklabelasshown below. 


These illustrations vepresent 
two of the many handsome effects 
in Pantasote leather furniture to 
be seen at our show rooms, 26 W. 
34th Street, New York City. 


If yon want an artistic treat 
send for our catalogue which 
contains the story, 


«THE OLD MAN IN THE COACH,’ 


profusely illustrated by leading artists, in ten colors. It gives particulars, prices, 

and includes sample of the material, exact tints from which to 
select. It also includes cut showing the handsomest and 
most extensive line of leather covered furniture, giving prices 
and details of each piece. Just write us and it will be sent 
post-paid. The number is limited. Write to-day. You will 
be delighted. Addréss 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 


Dept. S, 11 Broadway New York 


- Why Your Trousers Wrinkle 


Your trousers are all puckers and bunches 7 the back because you adjust 
them with a stray and buckle —you can’t make them look dres8y no matter 
how you try. You should wear The Present ‘‘NUFANGL” trousers 
—it’s as hard to make ‘hem look bad, as to make others look good. 


THE PRESENT 
e 


Eni re 


Te 


i lan 


trousers have the only perfect adjustment—the waistband is divided 
by openings at the side seams, the end of one part passing over the other, 
so that in taking up, or letting out, the fit is not disturbed, and wrin- 
kling becomes zmpossible. ‘‘ NUFANGL” trousers are not only perfect in 
adjustment, but also dest in other ways—material, style, finish, are all 
that the best dresser could require. Leading Clothiers have them in 
seasonable weights and weaves, and at the same price as other’ makes, 
If your clothier does not have them, we can tell you of one who has. 


* his is What Counts” 


System counts in business success. But nosystem is effective 
unless its details are carried out with wxerring accuracy. 
Numerical systems in office and factory are simplest and best. 
They are made sure and effective through the use of the original 
Automatic 


BATE Hand 


Numbering Machine 


Made only at Orange, N. J. 


It is mechanically perfect — mechanically accurate, Its works are 
enclosed and protected from dust. Made ofthe very best material; 
the figures are cut from solid steel. Its handy dial adjustment — 
found only on this machine — permits instant change from consec- 
utive numbering to duplicate or repeat. (Other movements 
furnished toorder.) Prices vary according to number of wheels, 
etc. Costs a little more than inferior machines but z¢ outlasts 
them all, and works all the time, accurately. Made only at the 
works of Thomas A, Edison, Orange, N. J. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND OFFICE SUPPLY HOUSES 


Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save money with the original 
BATES. It may suggest a valuable system to you. Write to-day. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 18 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 31 Union Square Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Avenue L 


ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


Here is the Second 


Tras Jobber may be a fine 
man personally, but he 
makes your cigars cost you 
extra pennies. So does the 
retailer for that matter. Sup- 
pose that you and we do 
business without them and 
divide their profits for our- 
selves. The dealer can find 


another job, 


You see there is nothing 
weird about selling a toc. 
cigar for 5 %4c. provided it is 
sold direct from the factory. 

It is the new way, the eco- 
nomical way of distribution 
—cutting out unnecessary 
handling. It means that you 
get in on the ground floor. 
It means ‘‘air castles in 
Spain” instead of a night- 
mare in Pittsburg. 

We want to convince you 
that we can ‘‘make good’’ 
at our own risk. 


Read our proposal, please. 


Write us today, using your busi- 
ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, medium or 
strong cigars, and don’t send us a 
single penny with your order. We 
will send you the cigars and prepay 
the express charges. 

Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense. 

Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars at our 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at “‘poor-cigar prices.”’ ““Do it now.” 


We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. If 
you question our responsibility look 
us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son : 
£ Actual size, Roberts’ § 
Department ‘*C,”’ Tampa, Florida Clear Havana Smoker. 


is sticky and 
disagreeable. 


WEAR 
/ LOOSE-FITTING 


Trade-Mark. 
Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
and 


Knee Length Drawers 


and be cool and comfortable. Accept no 
imitation. If your retailer cannot supply you 
with B.V. D. underwear (identified B.V. D. 
by Red Woven Label), mail us your chest and 
waist measurements with $1.00 and we will send 
you, an undershirt (No. 76N) and a pair of 
drawers (No, 15 K), all charges prepaid. 
FREE descriptive booklet C for the asking, 


ERLANGER BROS., 
70-72 Franklin Street 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R, Supts. 


Expenses very low. Can earn your 
wea 
5S; 


New York 


* 


*) board if desired. 40-page book about 
Z ‘ Wit Free. We pay railroad fare. 

4 S Valentine’s School of Te! 

P——_ 2> Janesville, Wis, 


Taphy, 
(Est. 84 years.) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| printing invented far ahead of time. Did 


you ever hear of a person being smothered, 
regaining consciousness, talking and then 
dying of that same old smothering? I 
never did—in real life. And out of it 
Desdemona is the only case on record. 
That’s almost as bad as the way Zola, in 
Lourdes, has the ‘“‘deaf and dumb”’ regain 
“their hearing and sight,” or as the way in 
which Thackeray—who was also forever 
confusing the names of his characters— 
buries Lady Kew in one part of The New- 
comes and calmly brings her to life in 
another. 

“Tt’s even worse with the moon. Rider 
Haggard—I think it’s in King Solomon’s 
Mines—eclipses it when it’s new; Coleridge 
puts a star between the crescent horns as it 
rises in the east, and Wilkie Collins, if you 
please, just has it rise in the west to suit 

is own fancy.” 


“To What Base Uses—!”’ 


HERE are all sorts of nore of offering 

your manuscript to a publisher. One 

of them is this from a letter received in a 
New York office the other day: 


Dear Sir: 

If this is any use to you, why any 
use you use it for will be all right, and 
I can use whatever you’re used to giv- 
ing for whatever you use. 

Yours truly, 
Utysses Huston. 


The letter, at all events, was not useless. 


With China’s Empress Dowager 


Somes years ago there was, on the sky- 
line of an exhibition at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts in Philadelphia a picture 
which many visitors thought deserved a 
better place. It was called, as nearly as one 
can remember, The Model, and was an un- 
ambitious study, but so faithful, so discern- 
ing and so full of “quality” that most of 
those who saw it at once “‘looked it up in the 
catalogue’”’— and there found that it was 
the work of Kate A. Carl. A twelvemonth 
or more later an obscure Associated Press 
dispatch announced that the American 
Minister had presented Miss Kate A. Carl at 
the Imperial Court of China. Next came the 
statement that Miss Carl was to paint a 
portrait of the Empress Dowager. And 
now it appears that four portraits were 
painted by the American artist who spent 
eleven months in the Imperial Palace. A 
book, of course, has been the result. It is 
called With the Empress Dowager, and the 
title-page names Katherine A. Carl as the 
author. But Katherine A. Carl, say the 
artists, is the Kate A. Carl of three short 
years ago. 


Pshaw! 


HE late Henry Harland was one of the 
earliest admirers of Bernard Shaw, and, 
by the same token, one of the first to see just 
how far Shaw was to be taken seriously. 
Years ago, when some one asked Harland 
whether he believed in the dramatist’s sin- 
cerity, the American replied : 
“My friend, the man’s Irish, and J] am 
convinced that there really should be an O’ 
before his name.” 


In the Bookshop 


@ GEORGE EDWARD WOODBURY, the critic, 
is making a tour of the Mediterranean, and 
Louis How, author of The Penitentes, is 
passing the winter in Tunis. 


QCLEMENT SHoRTER, the English editor | 


and critic, has reasserted the Hebraic an- 
cestry of Bret Harte, who, he says, was the 
son of a Jewish father and a Christian 
mother. Mr. Shorter’s authority is the 
novelist’s daughter, Miss Ethel Bret Harte, 
for whom a fund was, not long ago, raised 
in London. 


QEver and anon there still raises its | 


uzzling head that ancient question: 
ich results in the better work: the slow 
and painstaking writing, or that ‘‘ dashed 
off’’ in the white heat of what our grand- 
fathers called ‘‘inspiration’’? Stevenson, 


it appears, employed now one method and | 


now another, but, in the biographical 
edition of his works, his wife assures us that 
the sixty thousand words of Doctor Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde were written in six days when 
the author was suffering from constant 
hemorrhages. 
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OUR chief reason for buying our full dress clothes is 


no 


the qu 


t to save $30 or $40 of the custom tailor’s price; it’s 
ality, style, tailoring, fit which you'll get; there’s 


nothing better. 


Hart 


Chicago 


AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 


A good clothier near you sells them; they’re perfection in 
clothes. Send six cents fora copy of the Style Book, 


Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Boston New York 


SELL FOR? 


The 


frame revolver is 
pendable and well 
arm. 
bounding hammer 
is always on the sal 
rebounding notch 
not being fired. 


revolver for pocket or home protection. 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. 


32 and 


For sale by all deal 
Send 


Dept. 15 


HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Double Ac- 
tion, Self Cocking, solid 


It has a safety re- 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 
the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a single action 

or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 


neat design. 

The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, and in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
Regular length of barrel 24 inches, price $2.50 
38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 4% “ “$3.00 
Centre Fire. ie $3.50 


lers. If your dealer does not handle them, wewill send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers — shotguns — rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 


The“ Matchless’ cadaruiann 
=—— CIGAR LIGHTER 
THE SMOKER’S DELIGHT 
The most practical and serviceable cigar lighter ever invented. 
Throw Away Your Matches 

The “MATCHLESS ” lights instantly upon exposure to the 
air, by simply removing cover, as shown in illustration; 
lights a cigar, gas jet, kindles a fire or shows the way in the 
dark; useful every day and night of the year. 

The *MATCHLESS” Pocket Cigar Lighter is absolutely 
safe and reliable, strong, durable, substantial; conveniently carried in 
vest pocket; with ordinary care is practically indestructible. 
The “ MATCHLESS” Lighter, handsomely nickel-plated, 
5Oc. Sent postpaid on receipt of stamps or money order. 


S. H. SCHIFF & CO., Dept. P, 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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Two Great 
Improvements 


Have you ever thought what it — 
means to you to know that your fy 
£ 

if 


ffi 


y} 


a 


D») 
a 


Sere 


We) corsets cannot rust and stain the 
Rey garments with which they come in 
contact? Such corsets are 


Warner’s Rust=Proof 


Do you appreciate the importance 
ef having your Hose Supporters 
made right into the design of your 
corsets, so that the corsets are held 
in place and a smooth and com- 
fortable fit secured? Such is the 
case with Warner’s Rust-Proof, and 
the supperters are the famous 


‘¢ SECURITY ”’ 
Rubber Button Kind 


f These are the two most 1ote- 
he? AY) worthy improvements made in cor- 
HA, sets during thelast twenty-fiveyears. 
¢ Good figures result from the 
shaping of Warner’s Rust-Proof, 


Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per Pair 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


10 Days~.,_ 
Pocket Tes 


\ Address a postal to New 
| Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (capital, 
$1,000,000.00), and just 
say, “‘I want a Dollar 
\ Yale for 10 days’ trial.” 

We will place in your 
hands about $2.00 worth of 
watch by ordinary stand- 
arcs, for we promise to 
hand you a_ stem-winding, stem- 
setting watch fully guaranteed by 
the New Haven Clock Co. (capital, 
$1,000,000.00), printed guarantee in back 
of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch is 
wound and set like a cheap alarm clock — 
by attachments you can’t get at without 
opening the back of the case. 

7 But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
J dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double 
j motion—turn it back and forth a few 
times and the watch is wound for 24 
hours. Press the stem in, and then your 
twist sets the hands forward or back, as 


you choose. It all works just like the handsomest time- 
piece you ever saw. Just put the Dollar Yale in your 
pocket and wear it 10 days, After 10 days return the watch 


and get your dollar back if in any way unsatisfactory. 

We legally bind ourselves to this agreement with you and 
all our dealers, and our apital of $1,000,000.00 stands back of 
this agreement. You risk nothing; no questions asked 
if you return the watch—just your dollar back—that’s all. 
Write to-day. 


New Haven Clock Company 
141 Hamilton Street New Haven, Conn. 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

Privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 

Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Chicago 


THE SATURDAY EVE, 


Ghe Knabe-ngeln 


Se Ooak 
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Collecting an Overdue Account 


ibis summer the firm that employs me 
had an account due from a man who 
was known to be in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. He had given his address as ‘‘ General 
Delivery,’’ and letters addressed to him 
requesting a more definite address were not 
answered. They sent me to Springfield to 
find out where he was living and to collect 
the account, if possible. 

When I arrived in town I went to the 
post-office and asked the clerk if he could 
tell me where our delinquent had ordered 
his letters forwarded, for we knew that he 
must have left some such order, because 
our letters had apparently reached him. 
The clerk informed me that it was against 
the rules of the postal service to give any 
information whatever about any one’s mail 
matter and he could tell me nothing. I went 
to the postmaster with the same result. I 
had to think of some way of locating him, so 
I bought an envelope, inclosed some pieces 
of newspaper in it, stamped it special deliv- 
ery and addressed it to our man, care Gen- 
eral Delivery, and then went around to the 
rear entrance of the post-office and waited. 
Very soon a special delivery messenger, 
whom I recognized by his uniform, came 
out. I followed, saw him go to a house and 
deliver my letter. I was right at his heels 
when he handed the letter in and got a 
good look at it, so I knew that it was mine 
and that I had at last found our man, I 
wired the firm and they told me how to 
proceed. —H. B. R. 


Bond Salesmen 


ie IS a fact not generally known that 
Wall Street banking houses employ sales- 
men who travel over the country selling 
bonds very much as drummers sell tea or 
coffee. Some of the largest banking houses 
employ from twenty to thirty salesmen, and 
altogether more than three hundred are em- 
ployed in Wall Street. Another three hun- 
dred are employed by Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago and St. Louis 
bond houses. These six hundred salesmen 
sell from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 of 
bonds every year. 

Jay Cooke was the pioneer in the employ- 
ment of salesmen to dispose of huge security 
issues to private investors. This is con- 
sidered by many financiers his most notable 
achievement. In 1863 the Civil War was at 
its height and the credit of the United States 
Government was at its lowest ebb. Among 
European bankers the opinion was very gen- 
erally held that the Southern Confederacy 
would gain its independence, and few of 
them were willing to subscribe to any new 
bond issues, Wall Street bankers had 
grown timid and openly expressed the opin- 
ion that financial conditions were too dis- 
turbed and the market too uncertain to 
admit of the successful flotation of a large 
Government loan. If the war was to be 
continued, however, it was imperative that 
a new loan should be floated at once. In its 
dilemma the United States Government 
appealed to Jay Cooke. He expressed the 
belief that the people of the country were 
rich, and that if they were appealed to di- 
rectly the $500,000,000 of bonds could easily 
be disposed of, and he agreed to undertake 
the task. His proposition to place large 
advertisements in the newspapers and mag- 
azines, and to send out salesmen on the road, 
like book-agents, to sell bonds and collect 
subscriptions, was at first scoffed at by Wall 
Street; but the salesmen were engaged and 
in two months there was hardly a household 
in the flourishing interior towns which had 
not had set forth to it the motives, financial 
and patriotic, for investing the money lying 
idle in bank or hoarded in a six per cent. 
Government bond at par. The manner in 
which the loan was successfully floated, and 
how the proceeds of the loan carried the 
war to a successful conclusion, is now a part 
of history. 

Jay Cooke’s successful flotation of the 
various Government loans was a veritable 
revelation to Wall Street, and the most en- 
terprising banking houses quickly began 
adopting his methods. At the present time 
fully one-half of the bonds underwritten and 
sold by Wall Street banking houses are dis- 
posed of by salesmen directly to private 
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A COMPETENT critic declared that this 


player-piano “presents an_ irresistible 

strength and is an attraction which 

must appeal to the public as no other ex- 
isting combination can.” 

He did not overstate the fact, and how 

could he, for this instrument is the combined 

product of the two companies — Wm. Knabe 


& Company and The Wilcox & White 


Company — occupying the foremost positions 
in the manufacture of pianos and _piano- 
playing devices. 

The touch and incomparable tone of the Knabe 
Piano are not impaired by installing the ANGELUS 
entirely within the piano case, so the instrument is per- 
fectly satisfactory to the trained musician of the highest 
artistic standard and is a never failing source of delight 
and entertainment to everyone who plays it by means 


of the ANGELUS. 

For ten years the ANGELUS has been constantly 
developed by its inventive originators to its present point 
of superiority. It possesses peculiar and original me- 
chanical advantages such as the wonderful melody but- 
tons and the famous phrasing lever and the diaphragm 
pneumatics producing the human touch. These give 
the performer the means to produce truly artistic music 
and obtain effects not possible with any other piano player. 

The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS is of elegant 
design and beautiful finish and is made of most carefully 
selected veneers of choicest figure. 


Write for handsome booklet and name of our 
nearest local agency. 


W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $390 SHOES ms 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 


REWARD to anyone who can 
$ I 0,000 disprove this statement. 

If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 


W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 

Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION—Insist upon having W.L. Douglas shoes. Take 
no substitute. None genuine without his name and price stamped 


on bottom. Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 
a A Vite AILSA 


The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long life 
of efficient service. 

No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 

Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene, cheaper than kerosene. Over 100 
styles. Every lamp warranted. The Best 


| Light Co., 5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 
= 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


is tounderstand these vitally important truths 
themselves, and to make their children under- 
stand them —7vz the right way. 

To tell these truths in an intelligent and 
straightforward manner, Stall’s Books have 
been written. 


The 8 Books in this series are: ‘ | 
Four Books to Men 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A, 
Drake, M. D. 
What a Young Boy What a Young Girl ; 
Ought to Know Ought to Know 
What a Young Man What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know Ought to Know 


What a Young Husband 


What a Man of 45 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for free table of. contents, 1 = 
Vir Publishing Co. 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily } 
learned. 
cured for graduates. 
Photography in the world. Terms eas 
and living inexpensive. 
for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 
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The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by hand. 


The Knabe-Angelus 
Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll. 


Stall’s 
- Books 


All people, sooner 
or later in life, are 
bound to know the — 
truth about them- 
selves and the 
sexes. It is human 
nature. The great- 
est duty of parents 


- 


Four Books to Women 


What a Young Wife i 
Ought to Know 


What a Woman of 45 — 
Ought to Know p, 


Ought to Know 


Ought to Know 


944 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. A 


Pays well. Good positions se- 
Only college of § 


yy 


Write 


Address 
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investors. As a class, bond salesmen are 
probably the highest-paid salesmen in the 
world. Few of them make less than $5000 a 
year, many making from $10,000 to $15,000, 
and a number drawing salaries of two and 


“The Lean Meat 
Wal Sionat wala ind use the great- —2 of VW he at. a 


est care in selecting bond salesmen, and no 
young man whose character and antecedents 
are not perfectly clean could possibly secure 
one of these prize positions. Usually, bank- 
ing houses prefer taking young men who are 
fresh from college and who have no business 
training whatever. They are generally kept 
in- the office about a year, learning the 
details of the bond business, during which 
time they draw a salary not much larger 
than that paid the office boys, and are then 


> a» AY “THE MILLER 


i , r “Because the bulk of Wheat,— which 
: is Starch, makes only Heat and Enerey 

for you, when you eat it. But the 
Gluten makes Muscle, Bone and Tissue, 
just as the Germ of Wheat makes Nerve 
and Brain-work, 2 
“Well, some Wheat has only 7 
pounds of this splendid Builder— 
“Gluten ’—in every 60 pound bushel of it. 
“And, some better Wheat has 16 


| given a certain territory and started out as | \ 4 pounds of Gluten in every 60 pounds. 
salesmen. Their salary thereafter depends é ‘ # “Now you see what a difference in Food value 
wholly upon their ability. The opportunity A HE A / poe is BeCW Sat the different kinds of Wheat — 
: : . . wo 4 i D 2G yous 
for advancement is practically unlimited. iy Ra i i a. : | Y Saree Wheat is worth more than twice as much 
The head of one of the largest banking : as_ other Wheat, in Muscle-building and Boue- 
houses in Wall Street, whose wealth is esti- . fh KK building: scr) ge ie 
mated at $15,000,000, started as a bond ee A mie ee ve eet hae ieee fr pari See 
salesman at a few dollars a week twelve = Seah Lo UR TO Ae eae ae 
years ago. aa “Thats why you need Ralston Health Food so 
: badly, to balance up your body, 
“ ' 4 : “Because, Ralston Healtl: Food contains all of 
How I Lost My First Job the Mibele builatne et 
Gluten, and all of the 
HILE the world was yet so new to me * OW Children,—and Grown-ups, too Wheat-Germ that feeds 
V \ that my eye had no cast of suspicion —I want to tell you something your Nerves and Brain, 
in looking on it, I was given employment «ppt -Giuten . a ee with the Phosphorus they 
at a portable sawmill. My duty was to WOWISce Te is fom ct ee ee er nateene fee T hiizing: 
- L at. I g y, HIKE * * * 
pump water into a barrel which fed the the muscle it makes for you when you “This G : ' 
boiler eat it. lis Germ is also 
ie 4 ee i ‘ the Life-Pr le of 
During the first day I began to think. || Meatofwheat’ eM Ne Hen ether nakees Chik 
During the second day I explained my plans “Because it is such a corking fine Muscle dren grow like Rushes, 
to the “boss.” On the third day we began Maker that it works like lean Meat. and puts good Heads for 
to work on them as our spare moments per- J ss wee the pr is find unis arabe Gum eripiise on their shoul- 
Tniehodaancd by noon of the fourth day my brad Pear dry! soars of Flour and make it ders. Fit ea wee 
’ 1 c gh. , 
little world was a realization: a long pole s oe hold bs under a tap of running rie i ts S wee 
i i ; water, then work it till all the starch is rom Wheat which has 
Bea oe oe pee, Nate oho ae gone, and only a small bit of grayish gum the most Gluten init; and y 
What is more embarrassing yi remains which is et: transparent that you which provides the mate- ba 
of the shaft that drove the sawdust drag, can almost see through it, rialto growstrong Muscle 
than unexpected guests and the other end being connected to the suc- * * + Sue DE Eee CCl Fe eer me 
i i y i Cia ie ell you,—Boy , an rown-ups,— 
nothing suitable to serve? tion-rod of the pump. : : That’s Gluten then! : if you only knew what I know about Ralston Health 
Provide against such emergen- It worked to perfection, and it was my fot re It Is se Sg bread ‘raise’ and get Food, and the wonders it has worked forPeople, you 
cies by keeping Welch’s Grape own child. No great engineer was ever so Raley welt baked, and full. of holes... |” wouldn't be Jone: without if, 
uice constantly on hand. Can proud of his achievements. I spent all for Bread, gets air worked into it in ‘A 15 cent 
: i : d aan afternoon strutting about with an oil-can kneading. rir Ee pn eee 
€ SOUSA Has a’ dozen ainty in my hand and my little heart ex anding “Then this air turns into a Gas, while into 14 pounds 
ways with little preparation. f p Pp the Bread-dough is ‘setting’ or fermenting. of delicious 
th th t f watch hat rud 
apis wi e ecstasy of watching that rude That Gas, or Air, then swells up the 2 : 
Just the pure juice of the finest ; ; - inte j , Nerve - feeding 
: Pp J piece of machinery work. Would six Sater cue into Hubbles, jae as you’ve seen Ane une) Ce 
Concord grapes. o’clock never come? Then I could run SESE Ci ee ne gS a making Cereal, 
Because Gluten is. stretchy and air- eae 
If your.dealer doesn't keep Welch’s, send home and tell my mother of my wonderful tight, like the walls of a Soap-bubble. : che 
$en8 eee Marca vines, eS creation, and what a jolly time I should “So the Gluten bubbles formr in the = ; camoiie 
ways of using Welch's Grape Juice, free. have all vacation just watching it make Bread-dough, and when you bake the : a a 7 P 
Sample 3-oz. bottle, 10 cents. f t z dough the walls of these empty bubbles eS LES 
; money tor cl. as a ; stay ‘put’ just like a clay marble baked with Cent. Practi- 
Welch Grape Juice Company At six o’clock the ‘‘boss” came to me a hole in it. cally all Grocers 
ei oye 66S . “TPs the Glu in Bread that takes sell it.” 
Westiield, N.Y. and said: ‘‘Billy, our contrivance seems DS USE NS EN eal a 
é to work all right. Il not need you any ri ener tis ACN een Crete Oe ease OE a. 
t alst 
longer.” “ Now this Gluten is the richest and most Dut ina Mills, 
Sudden death would have been more valuable part of wheat, next to the Germ or St. Louis, Mo., 
merciful. Heart of Wheat. Portland, Ore., 


“It is worth about ten times what the and Tillson- 
Starch in Wheat is worth. burg, Ont., Can. 
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EW YORK CITY sets 


the styles for the country. 


SEue us your name and we’ll send 
you FREE our handsome in- 
structive Spring Style Book illustrating 


CLEVER NEW YORK FASHIONS 


We’ll also send samples of cloth, our simple home 
measurement chart and outfit for taking your own 
measurements. We’ve tailored for Well Dressed New 
Yorkers for many seasons and their continued patron- 
age is proof of our smart styling and expert workman- 
ship. Write for our Style Book to-day. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
Dept. C, 729=731 Broadway, City of New York 


References by permission: Cztzzerrs’ Central National Bank 
of New York; East River National Bank, New York. 


HOCOLATES 


By Mail Exclusively 


A name made famous for the purest and 
most wholesome Chocolate confection ever 
eaten. Direct from the cooling rooms to you— 
by mail only and only from “ Mellinger."’ 


One taste will prove its delightful sense of 
superiority; a delicious chocolate deftly con- 
cealing tempting bits of luscious cream; no 
two pieces alike in 1 lb. order. Packed in a 
handsomely designed box, suitable afterward 
for gloves, jewelry, ete. Hundreds are order- 
ing every day. 

2. lb. box, $1. 5 Ib. box, $2.25. 11b, box, 55 
cents. “‘Write to-night,’* money or P. O. order. 
These chocolates are made fresh, selected and 


I demanded my wages. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘I never give money to 
children. I’ll pay your father.” 

My poor father’s life was only spared 
thirty-eight years after I was discharged, 
gonecainenily, the ‘‘boss”’ still owes me the 

ill. 

Since then I have put in several labor- 
| saving devices that worked well, but it was 
only my first that ever kicked me out of 

my job. —W. H. G. 


How to Help Yourself 


OME time ago the head of a large whole- 
sale shoe business was in need of an 
advertising manager. If he had followed 
the usual practice he would have gone out- 
For chops, steaks, side the house and hired a professional 
cutlets, etc.. add to “‘ad. manager.”” But he had a notion that 

: : the man who knew enough about salesman- 

the gtavy one OF fi | ship and about his special goods to sell them 
two tablespoonsful of [ij | on the road could ‘‘make sentiment” for 
i] | those same goods by the use of printers’ 


ink. Therefore he put one of his crack 


Lea & Perrins’ | BES aes into the position and now pays 


it | him Pate year. aus the man has 
“made good” in great shape. 

Sauce Nor does this merchant stop with pro- 
THE ORIGINAL ‘WORCESTERSHIRE ij | moting men from the ranks of his organ- 

if | ization. If a salesman in his house makes 
a good showing, he fastens him to the firm 
still tighter by selling to him shares of good 
dividend-paying stock. 

He knows one thing that too few men in 
business do know: That a man can best 
help himself by helping others! =i ae 

—W. V. S. 


before pouring it over the 
meat. 


N reply to inquiries regarding our 
company by persons. desiring to 
open a savings account with us, 
prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Clergymen, Physicians and Profes- 
sional Men in all parts of the country 
have written to intending investors 
their experiences with us. These let- 
ters have been kinuly shown to. us, 
and we have been permitted’ to pub- 
lish same in booklet which we will 
send upon request. They should con- 
vince any person of our reliability 
and of the advantages gained by in- 
trusting their savings to our care, 
upon which we pay 5% per year. 
Earnings reckoned for every day, no matter when received or 
when withdrawn, Under New York Banking Department 
supervision. Write for booklet and full information. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co,, 1 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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cheaper than wood. For lawns 

Lawn Fence churches, cemeteries; also heavy 

steel picket fence, direct to consumer. Catalogue free. 
WARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Portland, Ind. 


ST TSR 


shipped the same day your order is received. 


MELLINGER, *as3.20%" 


The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK” 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 


Make sure that you get 
the genuine Kodak Film 
by examining the spool 
end. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name on list for 


Rochester, N.Y. 
The Kodak City. 


spring catalogue of Kodaks 
and Browntes. 


LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END 


Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a 
boy’s head is a steady job. 
If an engine shakes under a 
heavy load, it is a matter of 
time only, until something 


lets go. 


We are now speak- 
ing especially of high speed 
engines, although the same 
holds good with all. 


A perfect engine would be one without 
noise or vibration absolutely. We have 
never built a perfect engine in all these 
eighteen years. But Ideal Engines (all high 
speed) border so closely onto perfection 
that a silver dollar will stand upon the cyl- 
inderand one can scarcely hear a sound 
under test. They run in oil, using 
their lubricants over and over. Ideal 
engines are built for general power 
purposes. ‘They are built in all sizes 
and many styles. The Ideal 
Compound direct connected 
are extremely popular 
for electrical purposes 


aie on account of fuel sav- 
t ) ing, simplicity and 


2. m = regulation. 

4, Ideal agents in all 
fy j world. Prices and in- 
ay formation by mail. 

A. L. IDE & SONS, 444 Lincoln Ave. 

Springfield, Iinois 


principal cities in the 
¥ Drop a line to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| How to Get to Sleep 


\ (Concluded jrom Page 5) 


There is too much late eating and drinking. 
Fashionable people, after the play, go to a 
restaurant and indulge in a hearty—and 
generally indigestible—supper. At some 
balls nowadays there are two suppers, one 
early and one late. Naturally, asa result of 
such abuse, the digestive functions are up- 
set, the nervous system is forced into an 
unwholesome activity, and sleep is made 
difficult. 

At the midnight hour the cafés of a big 
city are full of gay people eating lobsters 
and salads, and washing them down with 
champagne and burgundy. Many of them 
will not be able to sleep without a dose of 
brandy before going to bed. The next 
morning they wake up with an inactive 
liver, a feeling of lassitude, and a great de- 
sire for a cocktail as a “‘bracer.”” Nature 
will not endure such abuse beyond a certain 
point, and these people, who have such a 
good time while it lasts, drift after a few 
years into asylums and sanitariums. 

During slumber nothing is asleep except 
the brain, and certain elements of that organ 
appear still to remain awake even in such 
circumstances. Marie de Manaceine, a 
writer of high reputation on this subject, 
speaks of the fact that a sleeper will change 
his position whenever he happens to be 
uncomfortable, and, without waking, will 
assume an easier posture. He will brush a 
fly off his face, or draw up the bedclothes 
which have left his person partly exposed. 
These are rational acts. It is an old story 
that soldiers frequently sleep while on the 
march, and dangerous feats are sometimes 
performed by somnambulists. 

Not only does the body remain awake 
during sleep, but it is beyond question that 
the brain-centres connected with seeing, 
hearing, smelling and tasting retain their 
activities, to a considerable extent at all 
events—else how, in dreams, should we 
have visual and other sensory impressions? 
What is it, then, that sleeps in the brain? 
The spinal cord and nerves are awake, and 
parts at least of the mind organ are alert. 
Where are we to suppose that the ‘‘sleeper”’ 
is located ? 

This is one of the most interesting ques- 
tions in all the domain of psychology. Some 
day, in all likelihood, we shall know a great 
deal more about such things than we do to- 
day. Science is making a special study of 
the phenomena of sleep, and, for one point, 
it is said to have been ascertained, as a re- 
sult of recent experiments, that the deepest 
slumber is reached about an hour and a 
quarter after one falls into unconsciousness, 
| and that it diminishes in soundness gradu- 
| ally from this time on. 


Youth Talks in Its Sleep 


When one sleeps, the heart slows down and 
beats more feebly. The skin, on the other 
hand, acts more energetically, throwing off 
impurities—which is the reason why the air 
in bedrooms becomes foul more rapidly 
than that of living-rooms. Young people 
talk more during sleep than do their elders. 
A study of two hundred college students 
of both sexes, not long ago, showed that 
forty per cent. of them were more or less 
addicted to talking in their sleep. 

| But the most important phenomenon 
connected with sleep is the outflow of blood 
from the brain, which seems to be not only 
an incident of slumber, but actually, in a 
certain sense, the cause of it. If we were 
able to examine the mind organ of a human 
being under such conditions—as has been 
done in the case of a dog, by removing a 
piece of the skull and replacing it with a 
watch-glass—we should see it grow pale 
| and diminish in volume as slumber fell upon 
| the person under observation. 

| Such being the case, it is evident that, in 
trying to cure insomnia, our efforts should 
be directed to getting rid, by one means or 
another, of thetendency to congestion of the 
brain, which, whatever the cause of it, is 
usually the real mischief. Drugs may serve 
for a while as palliatives, but their good 
effects are only temporary, and in the long 
run they are harmful and even dangerous. 
| For which reason we should look to Nature 
for a cure, confident that, if one remedy 
does not serve, another will prove success- 
ful. Of such natural remedies there are a 
good many, and in these few remarks I have 
endeavored to suggest some which afford 
a choice of methods whereby sufferers may 
hopefully and safely seek the blessed boon 


of peaceful and refreshing sleep. 
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HERE is a system of careful and con- 
sistent development, followed by rigid 
tests under most severe conditions, that 
is peculiar to the QgyMer factory. The 
result is that nothing is presented to the 
public in an untried or experimental state. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
New York Agency, 134 West 38th St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Company 


| Marshall’s 


Diamonds | 
Pay Dividends 


TH EIR increase in 
value is 20% with- 
in 2 years and we have 
been and are exchang- 
ing them on this basis. 
This ts more than 
twice the interest 
paid by a savings 
éank. And you can 
wear and enjoy the 
stone while it is in- 
creasing in value. 


The Goodyear 


Detachable 


| AUTO TIRE 


Universal Rims 


Is the Tire you have been 
longing for and waiting for. 

It is the Tire that wipes out 
that bug-a-bear of Motoring — 
TIRE TROUBLES. = ne 
It is the most durabletire you — | 


Marshall’s ever rode, also the LIVELTEST. ~~ —4j 
. It won’t CREEP, RIM CUT or- 
Diamonds f COME OFF THE RIM when deflated, 


though ridden for miles without 
J a particle of air in it. 

It’s a tire difficult to Puncture 
in the first place and EASIEST TO 
f REPAIR in the second. 

You can remove this tire or 
put it back in 380 seconds, with 
no tools but the fingers. 5 

Perhaps this sounds too good 
to be true, but it 1s trne and wr 
CAN PROVE IT. Come to any 
Branch Store—or to the Factory 
—or WRITE Us and we will con- 
vince you fully that there is a 
sure relief from tire troubles and 
that THIS TIRE GIVES IT. 

Don’t put it off—call or write 
TODAY. 


Must Sell Themselves 

And they DO sell themselves, too, be- 
cause MARSHALL'S F Grade DIA- 

MONDS are 7rue Gems. Every stone is as 
pure as crystal, absolutely without color, and 
ever sparkling with scintillating rays. Every 
little facetis perfect—there is nota flawanywhere. 


May We Send a Diamond on Approval 


Just ask us to send vou a Diamond in any style 
of setting. There will be nothing to pay; not a 
single obligation to keep it if it does not please you. 
If you like it, pay part down and the balance monthly, For 


A March Suggestion 
Examine this beautiful ring shown full 
size. You can afford to buy it to wear or 
for a gift, because our terms are so easy. 
Your credit is good with us. 
$ Payable $15.00 down and $7.50 

per month (or spot cash $69.00) 
for this beautiful ring with the 
new arch crown shown exact size. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
101 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. HYDE, JR., Pres. A.S. TRUE, Sec. 
Reference, First National Bank, Chicago. 
FREE— Our handsome large Catalogue 
(1200 illustrations) is yours for the asking. 


THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES — Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

St. Louis, San Franciscu, 
' Buffalo, Denver and Detroit. 


N 
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From Row Boat 4% A 
to Launch 


The Detroit Auto-Marine Motor 
New Model 1906, is the easiest con- 
trolled marine motor made, so simple 
to operate a child can run it. x 
Nothing to get out of order—No Valves— § 
No Gears—No Springs--No Cams— Ab- 
solutely Foolproof; does its work better— g 
at less cost per running hour — has none of the uncertainty 
of other motors in its make up—and costs little to buy—Why? f 
We are building 10,000 Auto-Marine Gasoline Engines @ 
this year—not merely assembling parts but manufacturing 


complete from foundry to user—and guarantee every 


——— 
By our method of 
receiving deposits by 
mail, the depositor of 
limited means is en- 
abled to bank safely 
and conveniently 
with one of the old- 
est and largest sav- 
ings banks in the 


Send for 


Free Booklet ‘*M.” engine we make. 


a ML Be 08 = 2 33.15 Engine Only. 
3 H.P. Willdevelop 4H. P. $49.00 Engine Only. 
Write for catalog describing 1 to 20 H.P. motors. 
Detroit Auto Marine Co,,97E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich, 


The only builders of Auto-Marine Engines 


thes SS in the Won, 
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Model “R”’ 
Four=-Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 5% x6inches. 50H. P. An exclusive transmission that 
absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. Individual and special lubrication. Master Clutch 
has metal faces and takes hold without jerking. Shaft drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. 
Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings throughout. 108-inch wheel base. 
54-inch tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 miles an hour on high gear. Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price, $3,500, 
f.o.b. Kokomo. Full equipment, 


A Test That Means Something 


A 6000-mile run in early winter, through deep sand and mud and over a 
mountain range —at a total repair cost for the two cars making the trip of only 
$1.50—is a pretty good demonstration of endurance. 

Before being accepted as the cars for 1906, the two Haynes—one Model ‘‘R” 


and one Model ‘‘O”’— made such a trip with that result. The route was pur- 
posely selected because of its difficult roads. There were absolutely no serious 
troubles or delays en route, and when the cars got back and were taken apart it 
was found that the bearings showed no wear whatever. The roller pinion—an 
exclusive Haynes feature—which overcomes every objection to large shaft-driven 
cars, was not the least worn. Stripping of gears in the transmission and roller 
pinion is impossible. The test given these two models was twice as severe as that 

iven any car in ordinary use, and proves that the Haynes is the car of small cost 
or repairs and up-keep. The same Model ‘‘R” car later made an additional run 
in midwinter from New York to Chicago—r 100 miles—at a repair expense of $2.50. 


THE PHONOGRAPH"™ 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE above reproduction ofan oil painting by Massani, now the property of Mr. Edison, 

depicts the delighted amazement of an old couple upon hearing a Phonograph for 

the first time. No less surprised and delighted are those who now hear the im- 

proved Edison Phonograph for the first time ina number of years. They are amazed 

to find it so different from what they thought, their previous opinions having been based 
on the old style machines or the imitations owned by their heighbors. — 

The Edison Phonograph is to-day the world’s greatest and most versatile enter- 
tainer, and Mr. Edison is ever striving to make it better. It talks, 
laughs, sings—it makes home happy. It renders all varieties of 
vocal or instrumental music with marvellous fidelity. It offers 
something to suit every taste— every mood—every age —every 
day in the year, 

No other good musical instrument can be so easily operated at 
so little expense. It will cost you nothing to hear it at the dealer’s. 


NOTE—A splendid reproduction of the above painting by Massani, 


in fourteen colors, without advertising, 17 x 25 inches in size, mailed 
on receipt at Orange, N, J., office of thirty cents in stamps or 
money order. Worth a place in any home. 


When sending for Catalogue address desk S 1 for prompt attention. 
The Car The Repair Man Seldom Sees 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America) 


KOKOMO, IND. 


Members A. L. A. M. 


The Billion-Dollar 
Steel Trust 


HE development of the Steel and Iron Industry is an absolute 
romance. No other business has ever plunged forward with such 
titanic strides. Indeed, the last thirty years have produced more Iron 
and Steel than all the previous years of known history in the entire world. 
The story of this marvelous development, which covers the 
Billion-Dollar Steel Trust, the men creating it and the properties 
entering into it, begins in 


Munsey’s Magazine 
FOR APRIL (issued March 24th) 


It gives the complete history of Iron and Steel making in America 
from the first feeble efforts in the early days of the Colonies to the present 
time. And in this history is incidentally the Story of a Thousand Million- 
aires —real people of our own country, not creations of fancy. George 
Washington’s father and Abraham Lincoln’s great-great-grandfather 
were both ironmasters. The molding and shaping of iron makes 
men — strong men. 


The Irish in America 


which is the fourth in our great series of Race Articles, also appears in the April 
Munsgy. ‘This series covers The Jews in America, The Scotch, The Germans, The 
Irish, The English, The French, The Dutch, The Canadians, The Welsh, The 
Scandinavians, The Spaniards, The Italians, and finally The Americans in America. 
DON’T MISS THIS STORY OF STEEL AND THESE RACE 


ARTICLES, AND DON’T LET YOUR FRIENDS MISS THEM 


Frank A. Munsey 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Home Entertainments with the Edison 
Phonograph,” and name of the nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TRADE MARK 


homies Ox Cobsan. 


New York, 1715 Broadway Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. 31 Union Square, New York 
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PLAYING CARDS. ee S ly... ie 
No, 606. e | esigns copyright, 


1899-1904-5 by 
GOLD EDGES, ---*/ TheU.S. Playing Card Co. 
~~ 


COPYRIGHT, BY 


Te USPravine Carp Co. 


EUSPLAVING Hae A game with Congress 


Cards is as different from one 
played with the ordinary kind 
as a perfectly appointed dinner 
is from a railroad lunch. 
The ivory-smoothness of Congress 
Cards, their beauty, snap and life give 
an impetus to exciting play — you feel 
this the moment you run a pack through 
your fingers. 


Congress Cards 


(Gold Edges.) 


are beautifully printed —the backs in full colors 
from famous paintings ; the faces sharp and clear 
with large, distinct corner indexes. 

Play with Congress Cards and you will understand 
how much they add to a game—to the character 
and pleasure of an entertainment. 

Let us send you free samples (single cards) and 


illustrations of backs. There are over one hundred 
designs, in rich gold and exquisite colors ; the variety 
is rich in suggestions for novel forms of entertainment 
and decoration. 


Pictorial Series — Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 
Initial Series — Enables you to have your initial on your playing cards. 
Club Series — For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Cards of quality in set pattern designs. 


Buy of your dealer, or send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 


DUPLICATE WHIST — best of card games, in which skill — not luck—wins. Played with Paine’s 
Duplicate Whist Trays —12-Tray set, $5.00; extra fine set, $10.00. 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons 

free with each set. 
Also Students’ Whist Sets, 8-trays only, $1.00 per set. Sold by dealers. Send for illustrated list. 


o 7 Address Dept. 10, The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Makers also of “ Bicycle Playing Cards.’ Popular price —conventional 
designs, for everyday use. line dealing and wearing qualities: Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply you. 
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Religion inthe Days | f a peau 
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of Our Fathers : , | 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


‘ . y 
of thefiend even atthe cost of hislife. There Vi ( hy cml 4 
was a fearful storm: the captain, knowing Hi HTH 
that his hour had come, forced the crew to 
tie him to the mainmast. There he howled 
out defiance to God until a red tongue of 
flame left his mouth and vanished. The 
storm was instantly still, the sun shone, 
the captain’s head dropped on his breast : 
he smiled, and died. 
tay Through the first fifty years of the 
warner | | Republic there were many hysteric women 
Libraryis | in the squatters’ cabins who said they were 
equal to a ossessed by some of the old prophets, or 
SON: by the devil. Men made long pilgrimages 


many thou- 


aa — : ME sand volumes.” toseethem. In my youth these things still 


Four Masterpieces 
Free 


If you are interested in good literature, 
or if you are collecting a home library, and 
will send us your name and address on 
the coupon cut from this advertisement, 
we will send you free of all cost an attract- 
ive 80-page book, containing the complete 
lives of Shakespeare, Balzac, Poe and 
Dickens. These lives are masterpieces 
of biography and criticism, written by such 
authors as Prof. W. P. Trent, Laurence 
Hutton and Edward Dowden. There is 


an edition of one thousand copies—hand- § 


somely printed and illustrated — for com- 
plimentary distribution. These four 
masterpieces have previously sold for 50 
cents each through book stores. 


We Make This Offer 


j because we want to interest you in our new 
edition of the celebrated Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature. This magnificent 
collection of literature is recognized as the great- 
est achievement in its line. It is the one great 
authority on the literature of all countries. 

Through it you can become acquainted with 
the writings of any great novelist, philosopher, 

§ poet or dramatist —and it will not only tell you 
about them, but it will give youthe best each has 


written. It takes the place of a library of many 


thousands of volumes. 


Write To-Day 


We have secured a limited edition of the 
Warner Library at a great reduction in price. 
As long as the sets last we will close them out to 
prompt purchasers at half the regular price— 
and on easy monthly payments. Send the cou- 
pon to-day and let us tell you more about this. 
Remember that we send you the “ Four Master- 
pieces”’ free, and it puts you under no obligation. 
This offer is made only to responsible men and 
women, 


American Newspaper Association 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Please send, without cost to me, a copy of “‘ Four Master- 


pieces "’ with particulars of the Warner Library. 
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use Shaving Soap 
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box tell how. 
Send 4 cents for 
tnal size, to 
COLGATE& CO. 
Dept. P#* New York. 


existed, but were denounced as super- 
stitious. But, even in that saner day, 
religion was more of a terror than a comfort. 
All pleasures of life—gayety, pretty clothes 
or furniture, dancing and the theatre—were 
denounced as temptations of Satan. By 
several sects, art, music, poetry and fiction 
were banned as carnal lusts; indeed, some 
of these denominations, that now boast of 
the superiority of their colleges and schools, 
then held any education to be detrimental 
to a preacher of the Gospel, as ‘‘carnal 
learning barred the passage of the Holy 
Ghost into the soul.’’ Shakespeare was 
banished from many bookshelves as ‘‘the 
devil’s prayer-book,”’ and pious folk would 
turn their eyes from a copy of the Sistine 
Madonna on the wall as “‘ afeathontsh idol.” 


In the Narrow Way 


It is a fact, however, that the domestic 
life which grew out of this faith was sin- 
gularly pure. Our stern old grandfather 
was as merciless to his own sins as to those 
of his neighbor. He never had heard of 
graft. He wronged no man of a penny. 
He might berate his old wife, but he was 
trueto her. You heard of no divorces then. 
His life was narrow and hard, perhaps, but 
it was clean and true. He had an intense, 
jealous love for his own kin—that was a 
trait of his race—but I confess he had not 
much for outsiders. None of his hard- 
earned money went to the help of unknown 
strangers. When, once a year, a collection 
was taken up in meeting for the conversion 
of the heathen, and he dropped his dollar 
into the black velvet bag thrust into his 
pew by the deacon, he felt he had paid his 
debt to the unseen nations of the earth. 

Although merciless logic made him calmly 
assent to the damnation of all the heathen 
and the so-called Christians who did not 
agree with him in certain doctrines, he 
strove with God without ceasing all of his 
life for the salvation of his own family. It 
was a common custom for these old fathers 
and mothers to rise long before the day to 
wrestle alone in prayer for their boys and 
girls. Yet often, with the purest and 
highest motives, they made home so bare 
of comfort or pleasure that their sons were 
driven outside to find it. 

There were other dramatic phases of life 
in that period in which the humanizing in- 
fluence of Christ’s teaching struggled with 
the iron wills of our old grandfathers. I 
may tell you of them at some other time. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE HERE 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Located on the Illinois side of the Missis- 
sippi River (opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Mo.) and midway between Pittsburg and 
Denver, East St. Louis is splendidly situ- 
ated as a manufacturing and distributing 
point. At our doors are the vast Illinois 
coal fields, assuring cheap fuel for all time; 
and, within easy reach, an abundance of 
raw materials of every description. 


With an outlet of over 9,000 miles of navigable rivers 
exceptionally cheap transportation facilities are afforded to 
a territory extending over 21 States and reaching 15,000,000 


consumes Our Advantages Are Yours 


East St. Louis wants more factories and offers more and 
better facilities than any other point in the United States. 
Factory sites, with acreage to suit, can be had at very low 
prices. If you are interested address 


East St. Louis Real Estate Exchange, East St. Louis, Ill, 
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The Simplest —Surest—Safest 
—Handiest —and only Perfect 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No glass filler —no ink to spill 
—no clogging or shaking. 


You simply press the button 
(as in the picture) and the 
pen fills in a “‘ flash.” 


Writes the instant it 
touches the paper 


Eagle $450 
Flash 


With 14 karat solid gold pen 
point—finest vulcanized rub- 
ber and fully guaranteed. 
Eagle “Flash” No, 25 

with gold bands, $2.50 
Eagle “Flash” No, 26 

large size, . . . $3.00 

witb gold bands, $4.00 
Sold by Stationers and Other Stores 
Ask YOUR DEALER. If he 
doesn’t sell you the Eagle ‘*F LASH” 
Fountain Pens then send the retail 
price direct to us. Each pen abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
373 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Gold, Fountain and 
Steel Pens, Lead Pencils, etc. 
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Young Man 


AChance for You 
To Make Money 


Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar into 
thirty 5-cent bags of wholesome candy 
in 8 minutes. Figure the profits for 
yourself. Thecandysellsas rapidly 
as you can hand it out. Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carnivals, 
picnics and every place where there are crowds. 
You can have a pleasant summer and clear sey- 
eral hundred dollars. Many students are paying 
their way thro’ college with it. Lots of fun 
and good profit. You can operate it anywhere 
and the money you take in is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Catalog and Full Particulars. 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Bloomfield, N. J., or Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


°° $10,000 


This is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 
Rounds. It is a delightful, attractive, big paying, 
healthful business, Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for heavy 
work. Just the business for the man who has 
some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest ap- 
pearing and easiest running Merry-Go- Rounds 
manufactured. They are simple in construction 
and require no mechanical knowledge to oper- 
ate. If you want to get into a money-making 
business, write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
172 Sweeney Street | North Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Simply endeavoring to patch up 
another breakdown! 


Did you ever have this experience with your ff 
| furnace? Yes? Thenitisnota BAY STATE, 


Bay State Furnaces| 


} never go back on their owners at critical 
moments, They are built for work, they 
are built for satisfaction and to give re- 
sults, not trouble BAY STATE FUR- 
I NACES are the kind that heat evenly, 
I\ gratefully, thoroughly, and, withal, econom- 
\\ ically. No furnace ever made is so easy ff 
\\\ to operate, so reliable in every respect. 
\ If you are in- 
terested, and de- 
sire particulars 
of the furnace ————————— 
which is the best iii 


write us. We will 
send free booklet, 
replete with use- 
H ful information 
pertaining to the 


Bay State 
Furnace 


) You will find it worth ipa while. if 
BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY \ 
Providence, R. I. 
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SUSPENDERS 
WILL OUTWEAR THREE 
OF THE ORDINARY KIND 


More elastic, non-rusting metal parts 
Absolutely unbreakable leather ends 


Guaranteed best 50c. suspender made 


Can be had in light or heavy weight for man 
or youth, extra length same price { 


j SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES 
If your dealer won't supply you 
we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 
Send for valuable free booklet, ‘‘ Correct Dress 
and Suspender Styles ’’ 


HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
i Dept. 6,87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


oY EON THE CE ASS PINS OR BADGES 


Made as ordered in ‘any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
g colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 

_\. Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. gam 
FREE — Our elaborate new catalog, telling //\ 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons {{ 
and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 

Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros., 21 L So. Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Stubborn 
Member 


(Continued from Page 7) 


IV 

|? WAS a show day at the Capitol. The 

depressing effigies in Statuary Hall 
looked down, in putty-solemnity, upon a 
steady flow of people toward the House 
wing. The doorkeepers were busy pre- 
venting a jam before the main entrance to 
the floor. 
unofficial persons might ride was loaded at 
every trip up to the galleries, and hundreds 
climbed the stairs. The public galleries 
had been full for half an hour. . Patient 
citizens, white and colored, stood in line, 
hoping somebody would come out and give 
them a chance at the spectacle. Even the 
doors to which admission was had by a 
member’s card were closed, and affable 
guards turned away indignant applicants 
with the statement that every seat was 
taken. In the members’ family galleries 
men were sitting on the steps. 

The big clock over the Speaker’s chair 
pointed to five minutes of twelve. Already 
many members were on the floor, and others 
were continually entering. A large group 
of smartly-dressed women and well-tailored 
men came into the diplomatic gallery— 
making a note of distinction in the long, 

acked quadrangle; and when another 

evy fluttered into the Executive gallery 
everybody felt that the scene was duly set. 
Below, on the floor of the House, nearly 
every member was in his place—except 
the cautious brigade that always took the 
chaplain’s opening prayer by absent treat- 
ment in the cloakrooms and entered when 
it was over. The Speaker came in briskly, 
ascended to his place and lifted the gavel. 
The clock showed noon. The gavel fell. 
The galleries hushed and craned forward. 
The fight on the ship subsidy bill was about 
to begin. 

Varney was one of those who came in 
after the prayer. He gave a swift upward 
look to the family gallery and saw Anne in 
the front row looking down. He thought 
their eyes met, but was not sure, and hurried 
to his seat. The quick look had also dis- 
covered Senator Merchant’s private secre- 
tary standing in the back of the gallery. 

The rule that was brought in with the 
bill allowed one hour for debate, divided 
equally between friends and foes, in five- 
minute speeches. Varney was too in- 
significant and too clumsy with his tongue 
to be allotted one of the precious five min- 
utes. Hedid not wish tospeak. Privately 
he characterized the useless oratory as 
‘‘bune.”’ He paid little attention to what 
the other men said, but looked about him 
with level eyes. Nearly four hundred men 
were on the floor with him, overlooked by 
the grizzled Speaker high on his -throne 
under the emblem of the nation. This was 
the House of Representatives that ought to 
be the greatest instrument of Government. 
A clear majority of the House was opposed 
to the bill. How many would give up their 
convictions under pressure by the Ad- 
ministration? 

Dickson, Republican floor-leader, closed 
the debate, almost perfunctorily, and 
moved the previous question. The ayes 
and noes were called for. The clerk stood 
up, the roll of the House before him, and 
began singing out the names of members. 
He came to Mr. Applegate. An ‘‘aye”’ 
answered. ‘Paying for his big chairman- 
ship,” Varney commented. Mr. Broxton 
responded with ‘‘aye.’”’ Mr. Drexel, of 
Nebraska—again “aye.” Erickson voted 
“ce aye.” 

Varney had sat with these men in caucus; 
had heard them denounce the bill. Some 
of them had exhorted him, as a new, untried 
member, to stand firm for his belief. He 
knew that every one of them had pledged 
himself to oppose the measure to the end. 
He could check off the motives of most of 
them. This one had sold out for a petty 
bit of patronage from the White House—a 
mere second-rate consulship. Another had 
yielded to save the little local bill that his 
town was interested in. Erickson was 
ambitious and feared that if he stood 
against the Administration his chances of 
preferment would be wrecked. Fulkerson, 
who was just gasping ‘‘aye,”’ simply lacked 
the courage to stand up before President 
and Speaker. 

While the clerk was still among the P’s, 
the press gallery began to smile and there 
was a little patter of applause. It was 
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AUTOCRAT 


\ STAT LONERY. 


Our Special Offer 


@ That you may quickly acquaint yourself with the rich 
texture, delightful finish, and delicate tintings of AUM0CRAMT 
Stationery, we will send for ten cents, in stamps or silver, 
a liberal assortment of these papers in their varying sizes 
and tints — including our newest Linen Velour — with 
envelopes to match. Also our interesting booklet “ Polite 
Correspondence,” giving the approved forms of extend- 
ing and accepting social invitations. 


The best dealers sell Stationery 


@ If you have difficulty in obtaining it, send your dealer's name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.,80 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Let Us Send You Free by Mail 


hue: fifty-page book, containing the dramatic story of the life and death of Joan of 
Arc, from the report of the trial as given by Jules Quicheret and from the accounts 
of Michelet, Duruy, Crowe, Martin, Dareste, and the Chronique de la Pucelle. 

In all history there is no more interesting character than this Maid of Orleans. 
In all literature there is no more graphic account than this story as told by Quicheret, 
which Mark Twain refers to as “the most remarkable history that exists in any lan- 
guage” and one that ‘“‘in England and America has hardly been heard of.” The official 
documents of the trial are now given in full for the first time in English. 

The second part of this book, which we ask the privilege of sending you, contains 
an outline of the history of the world, from the days of Rameses to the days of 
Roosevelt. Each important event or new development in the progress of civilization 
is given in its proper chronological order. 

We want to send you this book to interest you in 


The Historians’ History of the World eH 


4S/ THE 
4’ OUTLOOK 
“<SeY 225 Fourth Ave. 
9 New York City 


e send me, free by 


The chronological outline will show you how thorough is this great educa- 
tional work in its treatment of all phases of history and civilization. 

The narrative of Joan of Arc will show you how brilliantly each inci- 
dent, each character, or each event is treated. “es 
Whether or not you buy The Historians’ History of the World, 4H 
this book which we now offer to send you free by mail is worthy of AZ Pleas 
a place in your library. a 

Mail the Attached Coupon To-day and To-morrow We 
Will Send You the Book. q 


THE OUTLOOK 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 


67 mail, the story of the life 
YY 

16 / and death of Joan of Are and 

the chronological outline of world 

history, 


BarrinstorHaill 


Sample ae 
fog 
Can Free afd 


=e 
You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by knives of 
almost razor sharpness into small uniform particles. 
Thus it is not crushed, as by the old method of grind- 
ing, aud the little oil cells remain unbroken. The 
esseutial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 
preserved indefinitely. This is one reason why a 
pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 cups 
more of full strength coffee than willany coffee ground 
the old way; why it excels all other coffee in flavor 
and why it will keep perfectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who find 
ordinary coffee injures them, because, the uniform 
particles render it possible to make a cup free from 
tannin (the only injurious element in coffee), which 
eminent medical authorities agree comes from over- 
steeping the tannin-bearing skin, dust and small 
particles always found in unevenly ground coffee 
but entirely removed from Barrington Hall by our 
“steel-cut’’ process. A delicious coffee, not a taste- 
less substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. If your 
grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 
CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine 
Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations, We roast, steel- 

cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
246 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet “‘The Secret of 
Good Coffee;"' in consideration I give herewith my grocer’s 
name (on the margin). 
My own address is 


That's how we sell our Split Hickory Special Top 
Buggy. Though it's the Buggy known for merit in 


every section of the country, and you know what you 
buy, still you can have one to use for 30 days before you 
decide. 


We make good, first-class Top Buggies $35.00 
up to our famous $50.00 Split Hickory Special. And all 
other kinds of vehicles, and harness, too. It takes 180 
big pages to show all these in our new 1906 catalogue. 
We tell you this book will save you money and we want to 


SEND YOU ONE FREE 


But we must have your name and address — where can we 
reach you?—let us know today. This is headquarters. We 
make vehicles and harness and ship direct to you to try. You 
can't get a more liberal proposition and you save middle- 
men's profit cf a third to half by dealing with headquarters. 
Our guarantee is a legally binding one between you and us. 
You know the years of experience and long successful busi- 
ness behind it. Now we want to send you that catalogue so 
you can pick out what you want to try—then it's up to the 
goods. Your address, please, at once, 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY 
H. C. PHELPS, President 
Station 108 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adds nine columns of figures at a time, carry- 
ing all totals automatically. As each figure is 
registered the answer instantly appears before 
you. Capacity $9,999,999.99. 

No hook or lever to operate. It is accurate 
and durable. It does not work by springs or 
evers as most adding machines do, but by a 
gear movement that must always b2 accurate. 

* will do every mathe- 
The Rapid Computer matical problem 
that can be done on any machine ever made. It 
will do work as quick, if not quicker, than any 
other machine, because it is more simple 
and easier of operation. We will send youa 
machine with all charges prepaid and give 
two weeks free trial. Write for catalogue, 


The Rapid Computer Company 
22 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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evident that the bill would pass. 
ment later the whole floor was laughing. 
One of the noisiest of the insurgents had 
shouted ‘‘aye”’ before the clerk could even 
call his name. The clerk grinned and the 
Speaker himself chuckled as he rapped for 
order. The laugh, however, destroyed the 
last vestige of gravity; turned the ‘‘insur- 
rection”’ into a mere farce. 

“Mr. Varney,” sang the clerk. ‘‘No,”’ 
he answered, loud, and was aware that 
many turned to look at him in mild surprise. 
Then his heart ached. ‘‘I’ve done for the 
poor old Major now,” he thought, ‘‘and 
for her.” 

The vote was 194 ayes and 166 noes. 
Only 24 Republicans had voted against it — 
out of 68 who had pledged themselves to 
fight it to the last ditch. 

It was very pleasant outside on the big 
sunny plaza of the east front. From that 
view the great Capitol looked everlasting. 
The Stars and Stripes streaming over the 
Senate and House wings had a mighty 
meaning, more significant and penetrating 
than any flags elsewhere. The warm spring 
air said ‘‘Peace’’—and something else. 

He heard hisnamespoken low, and turned 
in a kind of trance. She was beside him. 

“T couldn’t help it, Anne,” he said simply 
and as though they had been arguing a long 


while. ‘‘I know I’m a hurtful fool and 
you can never forgive me. But I just had 
to do it.” 


“Yes, you had to,’ she still spoke low 
and rapidly. ‘‘You had to. We Burtons 
are soldiers from the Revolution down, and 
I know ” Her voice faltered. He 
saw that her eyes were shining, her lips 
slightly apart. She drew breath to con- 
tinue: ‘‘I know when a man stands to be 
shot for his convictions.”” She gave him a 
swift backward glance as she said: ‘‘Come 
to see me,” and sped away. 

Varney came to about.a minute later and 
hurried forward; but her car had started. 
He sat on the curb to wait for the next one. 

When he broke into the anteroom of the 
Commissioner of Stamps he scarcely looked 
at Sam, but bolted to the inner office. 

“Major, I’ve voted against the bill and 
corked you,” he said breathlessly. ‘‘I had 
to do it. Now, see here, Major, I’m a fool 
at politics. I know that. But there are 
other things Ican do, and havedone. I’ve 
got some money and I know how to hustle 
for business all right, and—well, I’ve seen 
Anne.”’ He stooped forward and laid a 
muscular hand on the commissioner’s arm, 
looking eagerly into the aged face. ‘‘Major, 
it’s your turn to knock off now, and let me 
turn the grindstone. I can do it all right. 
Anne knows it.” 

The Major looked at him a moment, 
feeling hisyoung, abounding energy. ‘‘I’m 
rather—getting on in years, Tom,’’ he said 
with a gentle sigh, as one relaxing to. rest. 


The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“You think I ought to have a chaperon,” 
said Betty bravely, “but chaperons aren’t 
needed in this quarter.” 

“YT wish I were your brother,’ said 
Temple. 

“Pm so glad you’re not,” said Betty. 
She wanted no chaperonage, even fraternal. 
But the words made him shrink, and then 
sent a soft warmth through him. On the 
whole he was not sorry that he was not her 
brother. 

At parting Vernon, at the foot of the 
staircase, said: 

“And when may I see you again ?” 

“Oh, whenever you like,’ Betty an- 
swered gayly; ‘‘whenever Lady St. Craye 
can spare you.” 

He let her say it. 


XVI—“‘LOVE AND TUPPER’’ 


“YJ HENEVER Vernon liked”’ proved 

to be the very next day. He was 
waiting outside the door of the atelier when 
Betty, in charcoal-smeared pinafore, left 
the afternoon class. 

“Won't you dine with me somewhere 
to-night ?”’ said he. 

“Tam going to Garnier’s,” shesaid. Not 
even for him, friend of hers and affianced 
of another as he might be, would she yet 
break the rule of a life Paula had instituted. 

“Fallen as I am,’’ he answered gayly, ‘‘I 
am not yet so low as to be incapable of 
dining at Garnier’s.”’ 


A mo- | 
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NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Art is found no less in dining well than in painting 
When the 


world grasps this truth in all its splendor, Nabisco 


well, in writing well, in working well. 


Sugar Wafers as the confection of highest art will 


have that exalted place on every table to which 


their transcendent merits justly entitle them. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO — Another confection looking like an almond, but 
proving to be the most delicately flavored conceit that ever 
charined your palate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The Reef of Shoe 
Extravagance is Made 

up of Exorbitant Profits and Un= 
necessary Selling Expenses. 


Three dollars spent for Beacon Shoes buys more 
real shoe value and pays for less profits than money 
spent for any other shoe made, because we are the 
largest makers of $3.00 shoes in the world. A factory 3 
profit of 5 cents per pair satisfies us. eee id 
In service, style, fit, comfort, we match the Beacon 
Shoe against other makes for which you pay much é 
more than the Beacon price. 


We are establishing exclusive agencies in all towns and 
cities. If there is none near you, write to us. We will send you free, 


Our Spring Catalogue, “Beacon Light” 


an authoritative guide to proper footwear, With it you can choose shape 
and style just as well as though you bought in one of our largest stores. : 
We charge only 25c. extra for express and guarantee shoe to fit perfectly or refund money. Union Made. 


F.M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, 340 Lincoln Street, MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Look for the Reach trade-mark 


and you are sure of getting the best sporting goods made — with the guarantee 
of your money back if not satisfactory. : 

Every ball or bat (price $1 or more), every mitt, glove or anything else 
(whether the price is toc or $8) bearing the Reach trade-mark is 


absolutely guaranteed 


Reach goods are recognized as the standard base-ball goods by all leading players and the Reach 
ball is official for all leagues. That testifies to the high class of goods put out under the name Reach. 


Base-balls 5c to $1.50 Catchers’ Mitts 10c to $8 
First Basemen’s Mitts $1 to $4 Fielders’ Mitts 25c to $3 
Fielders’ Gloves 25c to $3 Bats 5c to $1.25 


Jf your dealer hasn’t Reach goods, notify us and we'll see 
that you get them. 


Button-badge free (fac-simile of the Reach 
ball) to you, if you write for the Reach 
catalogue. 


A.J.Reach & Co., 1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia 


1906 Reach Base Ball Guide, Gives playing rules and schedules of 


over the country and averages of each player. 10 cents at all dealer’s or by De «i 


American and National leagues, records of 1905 base-ball doings all 


‘* Beech=Nut”’ 


is the trade-mark which guarantees 
to you a perfect food product in 
aac BACON, SLICED 
BEEF, and CONSERVES of all the 
best fruits. 

Perfect because each has a dis- 
tinctive, delicious flavor, is ready for 
immediate use, packed in the most 
cleanly manner, and sealed in vacuum 
glass jars. 

Think what this means to you— 
to be able to depend on these famous 
food products in planning your daily 
menus — relieves you of all the worry 
of breakfast or luncheon and helps 
in a practical way to make your 
meals varied and appetizing. 

Try just one jar and you will 
always welcome these famous prod- 
ucts into your home. 


Grocers, butchers and provision 
men sell Beech- Nut Products. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Beech- 


Nut Cook Book. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
14 Beech-Nut Street, Canajoharie, N.Y. 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
J pkts, § colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did: you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and true 
to color? If not, you have not seen the best. Same 
with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts, mail 5 Pkts. 
Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL 
KED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., WHITE, 
PINK, SCAKLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 
10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON, YELLOW, 
A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
of Peas, and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, 
—Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts; many plates— will 
be mailed Free to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Tells how to make hens lay when eggs are dear—how to raise 4 


hickens to sell at early spring prices. Victor Incubators are 

built to hatch every fertile egg. Our nearly 40 years experi 

[| ence and large facilities enable us to make the best incubator 
at the lowest relative price. We pay the freight and send a f 
guarantee bond with every machine, agreeing to take it back 

and refund money if not as represented. Write us today. 
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So when Betty passed through the outer 
room of the restaurant and along the narrow 
little passage where eyes and nose attest 
strongly the neighborhood of the kitchen, 
she was attended by a figure that aroused 
the spontaneous envy of all her acquaint- 
ances. Inthe inner room where they dined 
it was remarked that such a figure would be 
more at home at Durand’s or the Café de 
Paris than at Garnier’s. That night the 
first breath of criticism assailed Betty. To 
afficher one’s self with a fellow-student—a 
“type,” Polish or otherwise—that was all 
very well, but with an obvious Boulevardier, 
a creature from the other side, this dashed 
itself against the conventions of the Artistic 
Quartier. And conventions—even of such 
quarters—are iron-strong. 

“Fiddle-de-dee,’’ said Miss Voscoe to her 
companion’s shocked comments; ‘‘they 
were raised in the same village, or some- 
thing. He used to give her peanuts when he 
was in short jackets, and ee used to halve 
her candies with him. Friend of child- 
hood’s hour, that’s all. And besides, he’s 
one of the presidents of our sketch club.” 

But all Garnier’s marked that, whereas 
the habitués contented themselves with an 
omelette aux champignons, sauté potatoes 
and a Petit Suisse, or the like modest menu, 
Betty’s new friend ordered for himself, and 
for her, ‘‘a real, regular dinner,” beginning 
with hors-d’euvré and ending with ‘‘men- 
diants.”’ ‘“‘Mendiants”’ are raisins and nuts, 
the nearest to dessert that at this season you 
could get at Garnier’s. Also he passed over 
with smiling disrelish the little carafons of 
weak wine for which one pays five sous if 
the wine be red, and six if it be white. He 
went out and interviewed Madame at her 
little desk among the flowers and nuts and 
special sweet dishes, and it was a bottle of 
real wine with a real cork to be drawn 
that adorned the table between him and 
Betty. 

To her the whole thing was of the nature 
of a festival. She enjoyed the little sen- 
sation created by her companion: and the 
knowledge which she thought shehad of his 
relations to Lady St. Craye absolved her 
from any fear that in dining with him 
téte-a-téte she was doing anything “not 
quite nice.” To her the thought of his 
engagement was as good, or as bad, as a 
chaperon. For Betty’s innocence was 
deeply laid, and had survived the shock of 
all the waves that had beaten against it 
since her coming to Paris. It was more 
than innocence; it was a very honest, 
straightforward, childish naiveté. 

“It’s almost the same as if he was mar- 
ried,” she said: ‘‘there can’t be any harm in 
having dinner with a man who’s married — 
or almost married.” 


So she enjoyed herself. Vernon exerted | 


himself to amuse her. But he was sur- 
ey to find that he was not as happy as 

e had expected to be. It was good that 
Betty had permitted him to dine with her 
alone, but it was flat. After dinner he took 
her to the Odéon, and she said good-night 
to him with a lighter heart than she had 
known since Paula left her. 

It was lonely in these rooms now, and 
sometimes it was hard to keep one’s eyes 
shut. And to keep her eyes shut was now 
Betty’s aim in life, even more than the art 


for which she pretended to herself that she 


lived. 

She was now one of a circle of English, 
American and German students. The 
sketch club had brought her eight new 
friends, and they went about in parties by 
twos and threes, or even sevens and eights; 
and Betty went with them, enjoying the 


; fun of it all, which she liked, and missing 


all that she would not have liked if she had 
seen it. But Vernon was the only man 
with whom she dined téte-a-téte or went 
to the theatre alone. 

To him the winter passed in a maze of 
doubt and self-contempt. He could not 
take what the gods held out: could not 
draw from his constant companionship of 
Betty the pleasure which his artistic prin- 
ciples, his trained instincts taught him to 
expect. He had now all the téte-a-tétes 
he cared to ask for, and he hated that it 
should be so. He almost wanted her to be 
in a position where such things should be 
impossible to her. He wanted her to be 
guarded, watched, sheltered. 

“‘T shall be wishing herinaconvent next,” 
he said, ‘‘with high walls with spikes on 
the top. Then I should walk round and 
round the outside of the walls and wish her 
out. But I should not be able to get at her. 
And nothing else would either.” 


rae (TO BE CONTINUED) . 


A natural whiteness of the teeth will be secured 
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PERE UGE IE eee 


by only a few days’ use of Sanitol Tooth Powder. 


It is the antiseptic and oxygen-producing ingredients, combined 
only in Sanitol, that make Sanitol Tooth Powder different from all 


other powders in its wonderful cleansing effect. 


breath of Winter. 


Refreshing as a 


Be particular! Obtain the newest and best, the powder that dentists all over the 
land use themselves and recommend. 


Throw away the old: take up the new! 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 


Next time get Sanitol at your druggist. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all the Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations. 
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Slate Gives Place to Taylor 
Old-Seylemhinkvafter 
Eighty Years’ Trial 

The roof of the old Franklin In- 
stitute, one of Philadelphia’s most 
cherished Jandmarks, had given 
trouble for nearly eighty years. Al- 
though an institution having for its 
purpose the promotion of the me- 


chanic arts, its own roof history has © 


been a continuous round of inspect- 
ing, repairing and replacing. 
Recently a committee, delegated to 
select the best roofing material 
obtainable, decided in favor of 
‘“‘Taylor Old Style’’ tin, and this 
historical structure now has a roof 
that will undoubtedly out-live the 
building. Taylor Old Style tin was 
probably never selected for a more 
important purpose, nor by a more 
competent committee. 


Our booklet, “A Guide to Good 
Roofs,” will interest all who are 
interested in good roofs. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I810 
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Improved Incubators for 1906 


Money-saving improvements embodied only in the 
new and patented, 1906-pattern Genuine Standard 
Cyphers Incubators are, a regulator that gives abso- 
lutely perfect control of the temperature and an 
improved system of ventilation that conserves the 
natural moisture of the egg, gives a larger supply of 
fresh air and oxygen and insures more vigorous 
chicks, at the same time reducing the amount of oil 
required; while a dozen little conveniences aid in 
reducing the operator’s work and bother. Everyone 
who raises poultry and everyone who would like to 
taise poultry but who has thought it ‘‘too much both- 
er,’’ should investigate this improved incubator. It 
will be a vevelation to you. The big Cyphers Com- 
pany’s Catalogue and Poultry Guide (228 pages 8x11) 
cataloging incubators, brooders, and 70 other good 
poultry supplies which they make, will be sent you 
Free if you mention this magazine and give names 
and addresses of two neighbors interested in poultry 
for profit. Address nearest office. 

Cyphers Incubator Company — Buffalo, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


Life Producers & 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


LIFE PRESERVERS | 


The only machines that rival the mother 

hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
E. Booklet, ‘Proper Care and Feeding Small Chicks, 

Ducks and Turkeys,”’ 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10c, 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Department 548 Des Moines, lowa 


@ apf G. 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 
50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1906 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. 
Mailed free, Over 1,000 -arieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


aa POULTRY PROFITS 


if There is big money in poultry if you 
start right. Our new 128-page book 
‘“POULTRY FOR PROFIT”’ 

tells how we built, from a small start, the 
largest pure-bred poultry business in the 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
Y plain directions for mating, breeding, feeding 
y and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions of all 
breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders, and all supplies. 
~~ \Ve’llstart you right. Book free for 10 cents postage. 
THE J.W. MILLER CO., Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE : 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- @ 
fal colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 

B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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We want to ac- 
quaint you with 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark" 


for all forms of 
your business sta- 
tionery. Send for 
our specimen 
book so that we 
can write you. As 
Ollr slethem aa a7. 
impresses you, so 
will your letter on 
# impress your 
customer. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND is good paper 
for commercial stationery is the testimony of 
discriminating business men—many of them 
have told us it is the best. 


Prove this for yourself—have your printer 
show you the OLtp HAMPSHIRE BoNnD Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us for a 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp. Please write on your 
present letterhead. 


os wre . 
7° Ol > 
Hampshire 
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Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


sad ae y 
- Link together with 


narrow ribbon or cord. 

Child can do framing. 

Four colors: Gray, 
Brown, Green, Vandyke. 

Sold by dealers in sou- 
venir post-cards, etc. If 
yours cannot supply you, 
we will send, charges 
prepaid, 


Post-Card Size 
Three (3) Frames for 25¢ 
Six(6) =“  50c 
One Dozen ‘* for $1.00 


With every order of one 
dozen we give free, three 
frames (choice of color) linked 
with silk ribbons, as shown 
in illustration, 


Eugene Carraine 


1618-20-22 Mifflin St. 
Philadelphia 


BOOKKEEPERS 


Men competent to take charge of a set of 
books and familiar with general office work are 


in demand everywhere. We need at once several 
first-class bookkeepers to take positions with 
high-grade firms in all parts of the country, 
Only men with good records and the ability 
to grow will be considered. Write us today 
stating age, experience and salary desired. 
Positions for Salesmen, Executive and Tech- 
nical men also open. Offices in 12 cities. 


HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 309 Broapway, N. Y, 
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THE BAKED 
APPLE ALIBI 


(Continued from Page 9) 


even if in telling his story he does fly in oppo- 
sition to the inclination of my learned and 
inopportune friend.” 

The Court coughed behind a pudgy hand 
and frowned judicially for a few seconds, 
and then compromised by commanding: 
“Proceed.” 

“What happened at the fair?” resumed 
counsel. 

‘‘Why, when I steps in, kind of soft-like, 
an’ sees me clothes don’t match up wid de 
rest of de guys’ fixin’s, I picks up a baked 
apple an’ skidoos.” 

“So,’”’ cried the District Attorney tri- 
umphantly, “‘you do admit, sir, that at least 
you are guilty of petit larceny?” 

““That’s what he has sworn to,”’ declared 
the judge loudly. 

““Wid all recommendations fer de mercy 
of de Court, I’s done nut’tin’ of de kind,”’ 
croaked Mr. Bilks in hoarse anger. ‘‘ Why, 
fer de love of Say, Bo, is dey goin’ ter 
spike me good name like dat ——” 

“There, there!’’ soothed Mr. Butter- 
worth. ‘That will do, sir.” Then to the 
judge he added: ‘‘I know this Court is so 
big, so magnanimous, that it will not heed 
the strivings of an untutored soul, eager only 
to assert its innocence.” 

“Dat would certainly sound punk from 
any gent but youse,” observed Mr. Bilks 
doubtfully. ‘But wot I was goin’ ter say 
was dat over de apples was a sign, writ large, 
datread: ‘TakeaChance.’ Dat wasme ter 
de finish.” 

“Your Honor,” bubbled Juror Number 
Six eagerly, forgetting his recent rebuff and 
now leaning far out over the rail, ‘‘I was 
there, and some unknown, roughly-dressed 
man did snatch an apple from the guessing 
booth, which bore the placard he speaks of. 
And in one of the apples was a gold ring and 
the chances were ten cents each, although 
not so stated on the placard.” Then he 
added sorrowfully: ‘‘The ring was never 
found in any of the apples sold and was prob- 
ably contained in the one snatched by the 
stranger.” 

“T demand the privilege of asking the 
juror if this is the ring taken from the fair 
and contained in the apple,” said Mr. But- 
terworth gravely. 

The juror, who now considered himself 
greater than the Court, broke silence by 
crying: “‘Ifit has a narrow, oval band with 
the initials ‘L. A, F.’ for ‘Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Fair,’ engraved inside, it is our ring!” 

“Tt has such an inscription, and I offer it 
in evidence,” said Mr. Butterworth. “TI 
contend the defendant entered the church 
vestry on the night he is represented as 
being busy in blowing the lumber com- 
pany’s safe. Being hungry and seeing the 
sign, “Take a Chance,’ over the luscious pile 
of baked apples, he obeyed the dictates of 
his stomach, reassured by the generous 
wording of the placard, and seized an apple 
and retreated. That he did not know of the 
presence of the ring is self-evident, as we 
must assume the guessing contest was to be 
a fair one. That he did not sell the ring is 
evidence of his honesty.” 

“The contest was certainly fair and 
square. I’m a deacon in that ” began 
Juror Number Six complacently. 

But he was cut off by the Court’s irascible 
voice crying: 

“Will you refrain from taking over all 
responsibility in this trial, sir?” 

“And, your Honor,” cried the District 
Attorney, now awake to the fact that he had 
been silent overlong, “I want to interpose 
an objection!” 

“You object to what?” asked the old 
lawyer pleasantly. 

The District Attorney rumpled his hair 
and glared wildly at his rival for a few 
seconds, and then lamely qualified: “To 
everything about this ring.”’ 

“The ring will be returned to the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Society,” said Mr. Butterworth 
sternly, ‘‘whether you object or not.” 

Juror Number Six smiled openly at this 
announcement. 

“T will now ask the witness.if he ever 
plays cards,” said Mr. Butterworth. 

“When I’s a kid I’s a wise guy wid any 
kind of a pasteboard game,” was the rum- 
bling reply. 

“So that you know one card from an- 
other?” 

“Oh, your Honor, I must protest!’’ cried 
the. District Attorney; then sarcastically : 
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Keith’s Konqueror 
Shoes for Men 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part of the United States, if not sold by a dealer. 


2 Trade-mark 
No. 224. Gun Metal Calf Blucher 
Oxford. Widths A to D, 
Sizes 5-11, Price $3.50 


Trade-mark 
No. 203. Corona Patent Colt Fancy 
Blucher, Box Kid Top. Widths B 
to E, Sizes 5-11. Price $4.00 


No. 175, Corona Patent Colt Pancy 
Oxford, Box Kid Top. Widths B 
to E, Sizes 5-11, Price $4.00 


Specially designed to give full play to all the bones and muscles 
of the feet. Weight of body correctly distributed along the axis of 
the sole, preventing tired, aching feet. Just foot comfort all the time. 


The Man with the Percussion Lock 


considered his weapon the ideal small arm, 
although it was practically but a small 
muzzle loading gun. 


The Man with a SMITH & WESSON 


has the advantage over holders of other 
makes, both in power of projection and in — 
an accuracy that wear doesn’t impair. 
Rigid inspection by the makers is a guaran- 
tee of the user’s safety. 


The New Model .38 (Military), .32 and .22 SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers are fitted with the hand ejector, 
which permits quick ejection of empty shells and 
reloading, and makes accidental ejection of the load 
impossible. The new stock inspires the hand with a 
feeling of confidence. The front cylinder lock in 
connection with the regular locking pin gives great 
strength and assures that absolutely perfect aligniment 
of cylinder and barrel which compels all accuracy not 
approached by any other revolver. 


ALL SMITH & 
WESSON revoly- 
ers have this 
0) > } Monogram trace- 
mark stamped on 
the frame. None esting revolver catalogue pub- 
others are genuine. lished. Free on request. 


SMITH & WESSON 


35 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, 114 Second St., San Francisco. — 


Our new booklet, ‘* The Revolv- 
er,” illustrates and describes 
each model in detail and gives 
instructions for Target Shooting 
by an expert. The most inter- 


The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver. 


Watch for next month’s Picture 
“THE MAN WITH A CAP AND BALL,”" 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, Washington, 
Oregon, etc. For full particulars address 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO, 
Desk G, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


eee 
PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our8 books for Inventors mailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 
R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 


What is Cleaner or more 
f thana good coffee business? $800, to 
Pei! $2,000. has been made on a well- 
: hy worked route. We have a coffee 
i that is an easy seller, BARON MILLS 
COMPANY, 104-06 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Catalog of thousands sent 
REE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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When 
tension is released; 
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Automatic Tension Reeleasé 


Advantages 


For fine, fast, easy sewing, no machine 
ever made can approach the Volo— 
the newest, highest-grade sewing 
machive on the market. It is not 
an ordinary “sewing machine,” 

but a piece of mechanism con- 

structed on entirely new lines, 

so marvelously efficient that it 

transforms sewing into mere 
pastime. The 


Sewing Machine 


has proven the lightest running 
of all machines, Its perfected 
system of bearings reduces friction 
by 80 percent. Runs without vibra- 
tion; practically without noise. No 
work too heavy, no work too deli- 
cate for the Volo to perform fault- 
lessly. As beautifully finished as the 
finest piano. Price, $4o—a third less 
than other machines. For sale by up-to- 
date dealers everywhere. 

Our special booklet explains fully 
why the Volo is superior to any ma- 
chine you ever saw or tried. Send for it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York. 


SEEDS 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father planted 
Ferry’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they have been improv- 


/ ing ever since. We are experts in 
| flower and vegetable seeds. 


1906 Seed Annual, beautifully 
illustrated, free to all applicants, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Eat squabs — when you buy them ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK 
squabs, which are the largest and best. Breed squals to make 
money. Raised in four weeks, sell for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mix- 
img food, no night labor, no young to attend. 
~ Work for women which aa We were first ; 
our famous PLYMOUTH ROCK straight 
big Homers, our books and our breeding 

methods revolutionized the industry and 

have been widely copied. 


During the past 
year our trade 
was the largest since 
beginning; for 1906 
our Homers will be better 
than we ever sold. Visitors 
welcome at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How 
to Make Money with Squabs.’’ 2 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 


15 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 
Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 
‘teview for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring —a time 


and money-saver. THE newspaper for busy mothers and 
wives and the home. Samplesfree. PATHFINDER, Wash.,D.C, 
0 SES GETS SE SE Se Se a a as 


SQUA BS for market; prices, profits, care of 


breeders. Details of management in one of the most per- 
fectly equipped Squab Plants in the world Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155 C, East 42d St., New York 
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How we raise and prepare squabs 
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“Unless you intend to show he lost the 
stolen money in some game of chance. Are 
we to understand he frittered it away at the 
church fair?” 

“Fer de love of ” ejaculated the 
indignant witness, when his attorney stilled 
him and explained to the Court: ‘‘It is 
merely intended to pave the way for perfect- 
ing our alibi.” 

“Then we must receive it,’’ moaned the 
Court, now openly evidencing his perturba- 
tion. ‘‘But—er—kindly keep as close to 
the bounds of normality as possible, 
Counsel,”’ 

Mr. Butterworth promptly took an 
exception to the last remark and then 
allowed the defendant to state that he did 
know every card in the pack and knew 
them intimately. 

“Did you meet a playing card that night, 
after leaving the church fair?” 

At this question Juror Number Three 
displayed symptoms of hysteria and caused 
the Court to demand: ‘‘What are you 
laughing at, sir?” - 

Number Three denied the imputation and 


; insisted that his bulging eyes and red face 


were porgy the results of a coughing spell. 
“T felt as if I was going to have a fit,” he 
added humbly. 

“How dare you have fits in my court- 
room? Did you ever have a fit?” pursued 
the Court hotly. 

SHINO, Siret 

“Then how do you know it felt like one? 
A man who has fits is disqualified for jury 
duty,’’ stormed the Court. ‘Huh! Re- 
peat the question, stenographer.”’ 

The query was put anew, and Mr. Bilks, 
who had been winking reassuringly at 
nervous Number Three, gave attention and 
replied: ‘I certainly did. He was walking 
near de edge of de town.” 

“Card was walking,’’ murmured the 
Court, speaking wholly to himself and in a 
trancelike tone. 

“Dat’s wot. Dat is, he was in a guy’s 
hatband dat was walkin’,’’ modified the 
witness. 

“What card was it?’’ inquired Mr. But- 
terworth gently. 

““De Jack of Spades.” 

“What was the man doing, in whose hat 
you saw this card?” 

“Not much of nut’tin’,’’ deprecated the 
witness sorrowfully. ‘Only now an’ den 
he’d light a match an’ look inter a big milk- 
can ter see de time o’ day.” 

‘“Witness,”’ cried the astounded Court, 
while the District Attorney held his aching 
head unsteadily, “‘do you mean to tell this 
Court a man looks into milk-cans to_ascer- 
tain the hour?” 

“Say, Bo, dat siftsinslow,’”’ remonstrated 
Mr. Bilks earnestly; ‘but I reckons I’s on 
an’ twigs de drift. An’ I do meanit. De 
guy was potted——”’ 

“T believe he intends to say the man was 
intoxicated,’’ explained Mr. Butterworth 
softly. 

“Well, he had it proper, anyway. An’ 
he was a milkman. An’ he'd strike a 
flicker an’ take a squint inter de can an’ den 
ealldehour. Dat’sall,’” insisted Mr. Bilks, 
now looking very solemn. 

“We have the milkman in court,’ assured 
Mr. Butterworth, ‘‘and although reluctant 
to appear and confess his weakness, yet 
to save an innocent man he is here, ready 
to admit his inebriated condition on this 
night in question; and also to relate how 
he wore home in his hatband from a neigh- 
borhood card-party the Jack of Spades. 
He left the party at eleven o’clock, thus 

roving conclusively the defendant met 

im and observed his actions at an hour 
when the prosecution alleges he was ten 
miles to the east, busy robbing a safe.”’ 

This completed the direct examination of 
Mr. Bilks, and, cross-question as he would, 
the District Attorney could gain no ad- 
vantage. He dared not ridicule the stone 
dog and baked apple and the lone playing- 
card too strongly, as Juror Number Six 
had vouched for the first two, and doubtless 
there were several witnesses ready to 
establish the last. 

The milkman was called next. He 
testified in detail, in so far as he could re- 
member, what Mr. Butterworth had prom- 
ised to obtain from him. Then followed 
several of his neighbors, who grinned 
broadly in describing his actions when 
wearing the court card in his hat. 

That closed the evidence, although the 
District Attorney recalled the company’s 
manager and the man who swore to seeing 
the defendant fleeing from the scene of the 
robbery. The two attorneys were brief 
in their summaries; the Court was sleepy 
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Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic Revolver Y 


with no danger of its going off without warning. Accidental 
discharge and Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers are 
absolutely divorced. The reason for this is simple: the 
revolver hammer never comes in contact with the firing pin, 
and never with the safety lever unless you pull the trigger all 
the way back. When you do this, the safety lever is raised, 
receives the blow of the revolver hammer and transmits it to the 
firing pin—when this is done, this revolver never fails. It is 
‘‘dependable’’ to the last degree. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, «SHOTS”’ 


plainly tells you all about it—tells you why it’s accurate and why it’s 
reliable. Gladly sent on request together with our handsome catalogue. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere. Look 
for our name on the barrel and the Owl’s Head on the grip. 
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who want to use the 
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The ‘* Likly” Acme 


trunk is built after a plain, practical design, which, 
with the notable quality of comfort, has made this a 
most popular traveler’s specialty. The interior is 
fitted for either men or women, as ordered, 

Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


“‘Lildy”’ trunks, traveling bags and suit cases are 
thoroughly high grade. “* Likly’’ features of construction 
are different. Look for the “* Likly "’ trade-mark on every 
article, it is your guarantee of quality and value. 
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logue U, mailed free. If 
local dealeis cannot 
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“Likly” bag- 
gage, your order will 
be filled direct from fac- 
tory, transportation prepaid. 
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One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The oen/y tool that lifts tacks easily, 
quickly, without damage to carpets, mat- 


ting or tacks. Made of best steel, on simple 

lever principle — everlasting. Feet changed 

instantly, using only the fingers. Sent post- 

paid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 

Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties. 
. General Specialty Mfg. Co., 1043 Arcade Building, Phila. 
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and rambling in his charge, and the jury 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 

While Mr. Bilks was busy returning the 
felicitations of ‘‘Butch” McCarty and 
other friends, the old lawyer gathered up 
his papers and quietly made for his office. 
He had done his duty and acquitted an 
innocent criminal, and now he wished to 
see him and his class no more. 

But if he thought to escape thus easily 
he erred, as an hour after he had reached 
his desk the door opened softly—nay, 
almost slyly—and Mr. Bilks stepped gently 
in. 
“Jest dropped round ter say t’anks,”’ 
he explained gruffly and almost sheepishly, 
as he exhaled a heavy cloud of smoke from 
a big pipe. 

“Not necessary, Mr. Bilks. I have been 
pie in full and it’s all right. By the way, 

never smoke a pipe, you know. Some- 
times I think the smoke chokes me up,” 
said Mr. Butterworth stiffly. 

“Say,” declared Mr. Bilks impressively, 
removing his pipe, “I ain’t so low down 
but wot I can take a hint when it’s kicked 
inter me. But how a new pipe, sweet as 
Heaven, can stuff a guy up gits yers truly. 
Look at it,” and he held it from him in 
pride. “‘I’s bettin’ dat joy producer cost 
ten plunks.”’ 

Mr. Butterworth pricked up his ears a bit 
and carelessly said: ‘Fully as much as 
that. You gave——” 

“Jest t’ree hundred cowpons fer it.’ 

“What!” cried Counsel. ‘Coupons! 
And then you did get them, after all?” 

“Why, yes, Bo,” grinned Mr. Bilks; 
“‘T’s put me hoof in it, Ireckon. But wot’s 
de odds? I’s acquitted. An’ I’s did git 
de cowpons.”’ 

“And the money?” gasped the old law- 
yer. 

“Never had a smell at it,’? mourned Mr. 
Bilks sadly. ‘“‘Say, dat manager is a 
smooth ’un! He smooched de wad, after 
temptin’ me ter do de job. De loot was 
ter be in a fat wallet an’ we was ter go 
cahoots. See? An’ den I wakes up an’ 
finds me prize is only a mess of cowpons. 
Course, if I blowed de gaff no one would 
believe me, an’ he was wise enough ter know 
I'd say nitto. See?” 

“But how could this man of business 
meet and know you and put himself in your 
power by making any such a deal?” de- 
manded Mr. Butterworth icily, his eyes 
seeking the telephone. 

‘‘Why,” explained Mr. Bilks easily, ‘‘his 
porter use ter be a ol’ pal of mine. He 
reformed an’ got work wid dis guy’s com- 
pany, an’ dey got thick at last, an’ when de 
manager decided he’d frame up a clean-up 
he reached me t’ro de porter. I was ter 
pinch de stuff an’ divvy. See? An’I gits 
a new pipe out of it. See?” 

“‘Butthealibi!”’ expostulated Mr. Butter- 
worth. ‘“‘The juror substantiated that. 
Wasn’t any of it real?” 

“De t’ings was all hunkey; real scenery, 
youse know. De apple an’ de dawg an’ de 
Jack was all on deck, but it wasn’t me dat 
was in Eply ter twig’em. Butch is de only 
harp in de city dat can handle a tough 
ward. Say, he’sslick! One of de boys put 
ee a ring fer drinks in his dry house, an’ 
when he was busy gunnin’ ’round ter dig 
up a aliby fer yers truly he remembered 
it an’ framed up a few more t’ings dat 
was bein’ pulled off in Eply on dat night. 
An’, when I could show down dat I was de 
guy wot see ’em, de gitaway was easy. 
See?” 

“T_see,’’ said Mr. Butterworth sadly. 
“And here is the retainer I received from 
your cultured friend, Mr. McCarty. Give 
it back to him. It is tainted. The door 
is right behind you. Good-day.” 


“Why, Bo, I certainly wants youse ter. 
| keep dis reward of merit fer holdin’ out a 


” 


helpin’ hand ter me——” remonstrated 
Mr. Bilks earnestly, but he was cut short 
with another curt ‘‘Good-day.”’ 

Within forty-eight hours the creditors of 
the Ward-Hungar Lumber Company were 
agreeably surprised to learn they would be 
paid in full, and yet another day saw a new 
manager in charge. 

A week later Mr. Butterworth awoke to 
find his house had been feloniously entered 
during the night. And on a library table 
was an envelope containing a sum of money 
and a rough-scrawled note, which read: 


Youse certainly was good to me this 
money haint tainted see it comes clen 
an fresh from the house of the judge 
wot tried to jug me I always remeber 
my friends é 
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Dependable life 


insurance ex- 


tending to age 75 
and 

An Annuity thereafter 

throughout life of $50 

for each $1000 of insur- 


ance carried. 


All for less than the ordinary 
life rate—example: age 35, 
$25.53 reduced by surplus. 
Rates for all ages, specimen 
policy, full information upon 
request. 
Original with and issued 
only by the policyholders’ 
company. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia 
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Your Patent 


30oklet explaining how mailed 
FREE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 
by ordering all of your 


Save Magazine Money magazines and newspapers 
Our 44-page Catalogue containing a list of 2500 


through us. 


periodicals mailed Free. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 
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‘Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘* home cure”” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, \World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


GEO. A. LEWIS, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit,Mich._ }. 


Shortest, Most Luxurious 
Route to 


Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle Pi 
' to Yokohama and the 


Great Northern 
Steamship Company 


is the only line of mammoth twin-screw steamers that 
sail over this route. 


Dakota and Minnesota 


are the largest and most sumptuous Trans-Pacific liners afloat. 
The Parlor Suites are elegant and luxurious with appointments 
equal to the most palatial hotel. 
furnished outside room, located amidships. 

Operated in connection with the Great Northern and Northern 


For passage reservations and illustrated oriental folder, address 


Cc. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 
413 and 319 Broadway, New York. 
220 and 208 South Clark St., Chicago. 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston. 4 
303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St Louis. 


836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ; 
H.G. McMicken, Kuropean Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


S.S. Minnesota sails from Seattle April 29th. 
S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle June 7th. 
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W The E. Z. Up Shade Hanger | 


is the friend of the housewife— Anyone can put them up—Shade — 
cannot jump or fall—Shades work easier and last longer— Ni 
hammer—no nails—no screw driver needed — Fits any windo’ 
AGENTS are making money selling the E, Z. Up— We 
agents in your territory — If you want to make good wages eve 
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Circulars sent free. E.Z.Up Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Harrisburg 


Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “ More fun th 
box of monkeys.” Any number can playit. Grown people lose 
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are going wild with delight” over the new fasci- 
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Dramatic story of Frenzied Finance, including 
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send $1.50 to the publishers. The Ridgway- 
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he reveals the corruption of the Three Big Life 
Thayer Company, Union Sq., New York City. 
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Write for price of full course of * 
instruction with special individual 
lessons until proficient, including com> 
plete outfit. THE SAVIGNY METH OD F 
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The Savigny School of Coloring 
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The people have been knocking at the doors of Congress for a 
pure food law—a law that will protect them from adulterated, mis- 


branded foods. 


YOU can join “the pure food movement”? NOW, by eating a 
pure food—a food YOU KNOW is pure and clean—a food that 
stands the Test of Tooth and Time. 


Such a food is shredded whole wheat, made of the best white 
wheat that grows, cleaned, cooked, drawn into light porous shreds and 
baked, presenting all the strength-giving elements of the wheat berry 
in their most digestible form. 


The “’Tin-Can Age”’ calls for a Tin-Can Stomach. Have you 
got one? Don’t leave it to Congress, You are the ‘‘Speaker of the 
House” in your own home. 


Shredded Wheat 1s not “treated” or “flavored”’ with anything — 
not touched by chemicals or human hands—made in the cleanest, 
finest, most hygienic industrial building on this continent. 


Every detail in the process of cleaning, cooking and shredding 
wheat 1s opén to the world—no ‘secret process’’——nearly 100,000 
visitors last year. YOU are invited. 

Remember you can grind up ‘any old thing” and call it a 
‘<breakfast food,”’ but you can’t SHRED anything but perfect, whole 
grains of cooked wheat. 


THE BISCUIT (warmed in the oven) is delicious for breakfast 
with hot milK or cream, or for any meal in combination with fresh 
YY” fruits, creamed meats or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the 
shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, cheese 
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or preserves. 


Our new booklets are sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


Makers of SHREDDED WHEAT PRODUCTS 
NIAGARA FALLS NEW YORK 


10,686 Novices 


—most of them with no tool experience whatever—built boats during the past twelve months 
by the Brooks System. These boats consisted of all classes (sixty styles and sizes) —canoes— 
row boats—sail boats and launches, etc.,—ranging in size from 9g to 40 feet, the patterns vary- 
ing in price from $2.50 to $25.00. Nearly every one of these boats was built at home—in leisure 

hours. Over fifty per cent. of these same amateur builders are now building their second boats. 
Our new catalog contains hundreds of letters and photographs of the boats from these builders. 


Ww something tangible to show for it—a fine, valuable boat which will keep you 
hat the Brooks System Is in the open air every minute of pleasant weather. 
The Patterns. Each one is printed on heavy paper the exact size of a part and af 
there is a separate pattern for every piece that 7 For the Boy 
1 av 7 y : a ° . sos . 
oer pe ve pee Paes ye ee There is no healthier or more inspiring amusement for a boy than to build 
g pat eT ee he Ene rom va c 4 = H a boat himself. It teaches him self-reliance, practical mechanics, and is a training 
a ee We tell you exactly how to cut—you cut. Wethen iseinl meatier ge 
oe tell you how to fasten each part in its place — what : ° e 
see She ae oeiuhin ced ona bi kind of a nail to use and how to drive it— you drive it. As a Business Opportunity 
es . r . sine 
. You need no mechanical ability. The Brooks Sys- ‘ : b F a : 4 
h .P Patt : : : Moe 5 ‘ Ss. r= 7 
shea i hardware. Price of Patterns tem supplies this, HOW is shown in our catalog. There is a big profit in the boat building business. Seventy-five per cent. of the 


: ; selling price of boats is for design and labor—we furnish the patterns—you the 
The Instruction Sheets and Illustrations thoroughly | japor. We have started: hundreds in the boat building iH y 
cover every minute detail of the construction of the boat. Each set of patterns has 


: : : : business — they have succeeded. 
the special set of instruction sheets fully illustrated. One man writes that he built sixteen boats from 
N They explain how to cut each part from the pattern—how to | one set of patterns last season — another ten. ; 
assemble the parts in proper order and finish and fit out the boat. It enables you to calculate the cost to the exact 
a hy 4 eee PALM er ie - Beas eS Length 14 feet, Beam 41 inches. T 
he illustrations are reproduced from actual photographs and |. gojlar_ on building skifis—duck boats— canoes — ait eee 190 Rect teane reel 
“ outline drawings showing each step of the work. There can be | row boats —tenders — dories — launches —.racers— 9.50 in tiardware. - Price of Batam 
\ no mistake 
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: ; ; , ‘ ; stern paddle wheelers — larks — sail boats and yachts. $3.00, 
Material Required. We give you an itemized list of all the 
, material required with instructions how the lumber should 


\. be dressed and purchased without waste. Almost every Complete Knock=Down Boats 


household has the few tools you need. 
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We manufacture and keep in stock a complete line of our boats in the knock-down 
form. These include the frame, planking, decking, 


Boat Building asa Recreation hardware, fittings and paint with full illustrated 


instructions for putting together. These knock-down 
A large percentage of our orders come from | boats are supplied principally for those who cannot 


doctors — lawyers and ministers — who take up the | get good material or for those who wish to save 
Brooks System, for the exercise and mental relax- | time. Special freight rates and quick delivery on 


: 4 ation, The Brooks System is a life-giving, brain- | foreign shipments. We prepay delivery charges on ier 

pee eee seen wets uo clearing form of physical culture. There isas much | all patterns to any point in the world. If you de- and 48 2b tN eke 

‘and $5.80 in Bada ccvesaanive exercise —and more fun—in swinging a hammer | sire, we will.send patterns by express C.O.D. give and canvas. Price of Pat- 
ofrig. Price of Patterns $7.00. than pulling a chest weight—and you have | allowing examination. 


terns $4.00. 
Illustrated Catalog of All Our Boats Free 
Books We Publish: “Useful Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder.” Price 25 Cents. 


“The Principle and Operation of Marine Gasoline Engines.” Price 25 Cents. 
“Book of Designs for Practical Boat Builders.’’ Price 25 Cents. . 


We will refund the price upon return of any of these books if you don’t think it is worth it. 
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Be Sure and Send for Our Free Catalog Today 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building, 


233 Ship St., Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 
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SOLOMON’S SEAL-—By Robert W. Chambers 


This is our guarantee which accom= 
panies each box of Holeproof Hosiery 
— one Coupon for each pair. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these Six Pairs of “‘Holeproof Hose’’ will 
need no darning for six months. If they should, 
we agree to replace them by new ones upon the 
surrender of this ticket with the worn pair and 
Coupon A, provided they are returned to us with- 
in six months from date of sale to wearers. 


Date of Sale 


Signature 
of Dealer 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Manufacturers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
U.S. A. No.17790. 


See that this Guarantee is dated and signed in INK 
by dealer on date of sale 


Coupon No.17'790 


A Date of Sale 


Holeprooi Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Coupon No.17Z90 


Noleprod: fiosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Coupon No.1'779 


C Date of Sale 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Coupon No.1'7790. 


D Date of Sale. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Coupon No.17790 


E Date of Sale. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Coupon No.17790 


F - Date of Sale. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Directions for Exchange of Hose 


Customers must surrender the damaged Hose, 
the Guarantee Ticket, and one Coupon for each 
pair of Hose returned. Under no other circum 
stances can we make the exchange. With the 
first pair of damaged Hose we require the original 
Guarantee Ticket and Coupon A.attached thereto; 
the remaining cpupons must beretained and one 
returned with each subsequent! pair of damaged 
goods, 

Mail to us direct, and we'will replace the same, 
charges prepaid. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U, S. A. 


We refer by permission to the Wis- 
consin National Bank of Milwaukee as 
to the integrity of the above guarantee. 


FOR MEN Guaranteed to wear Six Months Eta holes FOR WOMEN | ; 


FAR 


NO MORE DARNIN 


| 


! 


i 

HERE are many brands of hosiery on the market that look just as good as Holeproof — before : 
they are worn, but in mere looks alone do they resemble Holeproof. The wonderful durability and 
wearing qualities of our famous brand are not discovered by casual examination— you must wear 

Holeproof Hosiery to know its real value; this is the only right test. If you buy hosiery on account _ 

of its good appearance, then you should buy Holeproof, because there is no finer looking hosiery made 

anywhere. The enormous sale of Holeproof Hosiery is not only due to its fine appearance, but also because 

it wears longer than any other kind and we guarantee every pair to wear for six months without holes. 


Read What the Wearers Say 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1905. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Sept. 8, 1905. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 


Gunners GENTLEMEN: — A year agoI purchased from DEAR Sirs: 
P ri you half a_dozen pairs of your Holeproof I bought a half dozen pairs of sox of you in 
Have worn the socks purchased from you Socks. Suffice it to say that J am still wearing May. I had no idea that a good soft sock 
nearly a year and am more than pleased with those same six pairs; no, five pairs, for I sold could be made that would wear me a month 
them. There is not a break in them as yet, one pair to my brother after I had found that I bunt a fide Gea 1 d ft 
and they seem good for some considerable could not put a hole in them within the time TEs EY /APONEOMIE: 20700 Ihe CU COF gaa 
service yet. I donbt if there is anyone who covered by your guarantee. for ee -B0s Please send mea half dozen pairs 
wore a hole in socks sooner than I did before I The socks fully justified your claims for of men’s black, medium weight, cote ore 
tained wOuenece them. Comfort, quality, appearance, and wear No. 9%, and half a dozen pairs of ladies’ 
Ce ID SOY CUO S yet are satisfactory. You may expect a further stockings, black leg with white feet, No. 9, 
order as soon as these are gone. and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 


AsBurRY H. HERRICK. 


Lapora, Ia., Sept. 11, 1905. 
The Holeproof Hosiery Company, . 


Respectfully, 
Yours truly, 


H. C. Gates. 


1239 BSt., S. E. J. H. SWERDFIGER. 
We have received thousands of letters like the above— Holeproof Hosiery is not an experiment 
— it has stood the real test for years. 
The yarns used in making Holeproof Hosiery are an extra special, long-fibre selection and com- 
bination known only to ourselves. The knitting process is also a secret which we alone control. 


Our Guarantee Insures Extra Value 


Holeproof Hosiery is the only kind on the market in which the manufacturer has sufficient con- 
fidence to guarantee its wearing qualities. We realize that to some people our claims may sound “too 
good to be true,” but the publishers of Taz Sarurpay Eveninc Post would not permit this advertise- 
ment to appear in their columns if we were not an absolutely reliable 
house. The distinct difference between Holeproof and other hosiery 
is all in favor of the person who wants real value for his or her money. 


Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings 


Fast colors, black, black legs with Fast colors, black, black legs with 
white feet, tan (light or dark), pearl, white feet, and tan. Sizes 8 to rr— 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


and navy blue. Sizes 9 to 12. The 
most comfortable sock for spring and 
summer wear. 

Egyptian Cotton (medium or light 
weight). Sold only in boxes contain- 
ing 6 pairs of one size, assorted colors 
if desired. Six months’ guarantee 


ticket with each pair. 
Price:.. | gir eke ee $1.50 


to guarantee the wearing qualities of the other brand. 


extra reinforced garter tops, which 
prevent the garters from tearing the 
stockings. This is a feature of special 
importance to women. 

Egy ptian Cotton — sold only in boxes 
containing six pairs of one size, assorted 
colors if desired. Six months’ guaran- 
tee ticket with each pair. 


HTTeG a teach Poe: aoa ee $2.00 


How to Order Holeproof Hosiery 


You can buy Holeproof Hosiery at most good stores. But if you have the 
least difficulty in obtaining them, we will supply you direct upon the receipt of 
price. We pay all shipping charges. Yt you find a dealer who is dishonest enough 
to tell you that some other brand of hosiery is just as good as Holeproof, ask him ; 
Of course he will refuse, because Holeproof is the only hosiery 
that is sold with a binding guarantee which insures its wearing for six months without holes. Don’t accept the just-as- } 
good kind—insist on Holeproof. 


Handsome Booklet Free Wite today for our handsome booklet, 


which gives full information regarding 


Holeproof Hosiery and the name of the dealer in your town who keeps a full line. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 403 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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young girls sat very busily engaged at typewriting 

machines. Door after door they passed, all numbered 

on the ground-glass panes, then swung to the right, 
where the darky bowed him into a big, handsomely- 
furnished room flooded with the morning sun. A tall, 
gray man, faultlessly dressed in a gray frock suit and 
wearing white spats, turned from the breezy open window 
to inspect him; the Jean, well-groomed, rather lank type 
of gentleman suggesting a retired colonel of cavalry; un- 
mistakably well-bred from the ends of his drooping gray 
mustache to the last button on his immaculate spats. 

“Captain Harren?’’ he said pleasantly. 

“Mr. Keen?” 

They bowed. Young Harren drew from his pocket a card. 
It was the business-card of Keen & Co., and, glancing up at 
Mr. Keen, he read it aloud, carefully: 


KEEN & CO. 
Tracers or Lost PrErsons 


HE business of Keen & Co., Tracers of Lost 
Persons, had grown to enormous proportions; 
appointments for a personal interview with Mr. 

Keen were now made a week in advance; so when 
young Harren sent in his card the gaily-liveried negro servant 

came back presently, threading his way through the waiting throng 

with pomp and circumstance, and returned the card to Harren with 

the date of appointment written in ink across the top. The day 

named was Wednesday. On Tuesday Harren’s leave expired. 

“That won’t do,” said the young man brusquely; “‘I must see 
Mr. Keen to-day. I wrote last week for an appointment.” 

The liveried darky was polite, but obdurate. 

“Dis here am de ’pintment, suh,’’ he explained persuasively. 

“But I want to see Mr. Keen at once,” insisted Harren. 

“Hit ain’t no use, suh,’”’ said the darky respectfully; ‘“‘dey’s 
mi’ions an’ mi’ions ob gemmen jess a-settin’ roun’ an’ waitin’ foh 
Mistuh Keen. In dis here perfeshion, suh, de fustest gemman dat 
has a ’pintment is de fustest gemman dat kin see Mistuh Keen. _ 
You is a military gemman yohse’f, Cap’m Harren, an’ you is aware 
dat precedence am de rigger.” 

The bronzed young man smiled, glanced at the date of appoint- 
ment written on his card, which also bore his own name followed 
by the letters U.S. A., then his amused gray eyes darkened and he 
glanced leisurely around the room,where a dozen or more assorted 
people sat waiting their turns to interview Mr. Keen: all sorts and 
conditions of people—smartly-gowned women, an anxious-browed 
business man or two, a fat German truck-driver, his greasy cap on 
his knees, a surly policeman, and anold Irishwoman, wearing ashawl 
and an ancient straw bonnet. Harren’s eyes reverted to the darky. 

“You will explain to Mr. Keen,” he said, “‘that I am an army 
officer on leave, and that I am obliged to start for Manila to-morrow. 
This is my excuse for asking an immediate interview; and if 
it’s not a good-enough excuse I must cancel this appoint- 
ment, that is all.’ The darky stood, irresolute, in- 
clined to argue, but something in the steel-gray eyes 
of the man set him in involuntary motion, and 
he went away once more with the young man’s 
message. Harren turned and walked back to 
his seat. The old woman with the faded shawl 
was explaining volubly to a handsomely- 
gowned woman beside her that she was 
looking for her boy, Danny; that her 
name was Mrs. Regan, and that she 
washed for the aristocracy of Hunter’s 
Point at a liberal price per dozen, 
using no deleterious substances in 
the suds as Heaven was her witness. 

The German truck-driver, moved 
by this confidence, was stirred to be- 
gin an endless account of his do- 
mestic misfortunes, and old Mrs. 
Regan, becoming impatient, had 
already begun to interrupt with an 
account of Regan’s recent hoisting 
on the wings of a premature petard, 
when the dark servant reappeared. 

_ ‘“Mistuh Keen will receive 
you, suh,” he whispered, lead- 

ing the way intoalarge room 

where dozens of attractive 
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Keen & Co. are prepared to locate the whereabouts 
of anybody onearth. No charges will be made 
unless the person searched for is found. 


Blanks on Application. WestreL Krenn, Manager. 


Harren raised his clear, gray eyes. ‘‘I assume this state- 
ment to be correct, Mr. Keen?” 

“You may safely assume so,” said Mr. Keen, smiling. 

“Does this statement include all that you are pre- 
pared to undertake ?”’ 

The Tracer of Lost Persons inspected him coolly. 
‘‘What more is there, Captain Harren? I undertake 
to find lost people. I even undertake to find the un- 
discovered ideals of young people who have failed to 
meet them. What further field would you suggest ?”’ 
Harren glanced at the card which he held in his 

gloved hand; then, very slowly, he re-read, “the 

whereabouts of anybody on earth,’ accenting 
the two last words deliberately as he encoun- 
tered Keen’s piercing gaze again. 
‘““Well?” asked Mr. Keen laughingly, ‘“‘is 
not that sufficient? Our clients could 
scarcely expect us to invade Heaven in 
our search for the vanished.” 
“There are other regions,’ said Harren. 
“Beactly. Sit down, sir. There is a 
row of bookcases for your amusement. 
Please help yourself while I clear decks 
for action.” 
Harren stood fingering the card, his 
gray eyes lost in retrospection; then 
he sauntered over to the bookcases, 
scanning the titles. The Searcher 
for Lost Persons studied him for a 
moment or two, turned, and began 
to pace the room. After a moment 
or two he touched a bell. A sweet- 
faced young girl entered; she 
was gowned in black and wore 
a white collar, and cuffs 
turned back over her hands. 


ORAWN BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


“Take this memorandum,” he said. 
The girl picked up a pencil and pad; and 
Mr. Keen, still pacing the room, dictated 
in a quiet voice as he walked to and fro: 

“Mrs. Regan’s Danny is doing six 
months in Butte, Montana. Break it to 
her as mercifully as possible. Heisa bad 
one. We make no charge. The truck- 
driver, Becker, can find his wife at her 
mother’s house, Leonia, New Jersey. 
Tell him to be less pig-headed or she’ll go 
for good some day. Ten dollars. Mrs. 
M., No. 36001, can find her missing butler 
in service at 79 Vine Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. She may notify the police 
whenever she wishes. His portrait is No. 
170529, Rogues’ Gallery. Five hundred 
dollars. Miss K. (No. 3679) may send 
her letter, care of Cisneros & Co., Rio, 
where the person she is seeking has gone 
into the coffee business. If she decides 
that she really does love him he’ll come 
back fast enough. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Mr. W. (No. 3620) must go 
to the morgue for further information. His repentance is 
too late; but he can see that there isa decent burial. The 
charge: one thousand dollars to the Florence Mission. 
You may add that we possess his full record.” 

The Tracer paused and waited for the stenographer to 
finish. When she looked up: ‘Who else is waiting?”’ he 

asked. 

The girl read over the initials and numbers. 

“Tell that policeman that Kid Conroy sails on the Cara- 
nia to-morrow. Fifty dollars. There is nothing definite 
in the other cases. Report progress and send out a general 
alarm for the cashier inquired for by No. 3608. You will 
find details in Volume XX XIX under B.” 

“Ts that all, Mr. Keen?” 

“Yes. I’m going to be very busy with ” —turning slowly 
toward Harren—‘‘ with Captain Harren, of the Philippine 
Scouts, until to-morrow—a very complicated case, Miss 
Borrow, involving cipher codes and photography iH 

Harren started, then walked slowly to the centre of the 
room as the pretty stenographer passed out with a curious 
level glance at him. 

“Why do you say that photography plays a part in my 
case?’’ he asked. 

“Doesn't it?” 

“Yes. But how i 

“Oh, I only guessed it,” said Keen withasmile. “I made 
another guess that your case involved a cipher code. Does 
Nie one 

“Y-es,”” said the young man, astonished, ‘but I don’t 
see ——”’ 

“Tt also involves the occult,” observed Keen calmly. 
“We may need Miss Borrow to help us.” 

Almost staggered, Harren stared at the Tracer out of his 
astonished gray eyes until that gentleman laughed outright 
and seated himself, motioning Harren to do likewise. 

“Don’t be surprised, Captain Harren,” he said. ‘I sup- 
pose you have no conception of our business, no realization 
of its scope—its network of information bureaus all over 
the civilized world, its myriad sources of information, the 
immensity of its delicate machinery, the endless data and 
the infinitesimal details we have at our command. You, 
of course, have no idea of the number of people of every 
sort and condition who are in our employ, of the ceaseless 
yet inoffensive surveillance we maintain. For example, 
when your letter came last week I called up the person who 
has charge of the army list. There you were, Kenneth 
Harren, Captain Philippine Scouts, with the date of your 
graduation from West Point. Then I called up a certain 
department devoted to personal detail, and in five minutes 
I knew your entire history. I then touched another electric 
button, and in a minute I had before me the date of your 
arrival in New York, your present address, and’’—helooked 
up quizzically at Harren—‘“and several items of general in- 
formation, such as your peculiar use of your camera, and 
the list of books on Psychical Phenomena and Cryptograms 
which you have been buying ——”’ 

Harren flushed up. ‘‘Do you mean to say that I have 
been spied upon, Mr. Keen?” 

“No more than anybody else who comes to us as a client. 
There was nothing offensive in the surveillance.” He 
shrugged his shoulders and made a deprecating gesture. 
“Ours is a business, my dear sir, like any other. We, of 
course, are obliged to know about people who eall on us. 
Last week you wrote me, and I immediately set every wheel 
in motion; in other words, I had you under observation 

from the day I received your letter to this very moment.”’ 

“You learned much concerning me?’ asked Harren 
quietly. 

“Heaectly, my dear sir.” 

“But,” continued Harren with a touch of malice, “you 
didn’t learn that my leave is up to-morrow, did you?” 

“Yes, I learned that, too.” 

“Then why did you give me an appointment for the day 
after to-morrow ?’’ demanded the young man bluntly. 
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All Sorts and Conditions of People Sat Waiting Their Turns 


The Tracer looked him squarely in the eye. “‘ Your leave 
is to be extended,”’ he said. 

“ec What ? ” 

“Exactly. It has been extended one week.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“You applied for extension, did you not?” 

“Yes,” said Harren, turning red, “but I don’t see how 
you knew that I Mf 

“By cable?” 

“ee Y-yes. ” 

“There’s a cablegram in your rooms at this very 
moment,” said the Tracer carelessly. ‘‘You have the 
extension you desired. And now, Captain Harren,” with 
a singularly pleasant smile, ‘what can I do to help you 
to a pursuit of that true happiness which is guaranteed 
for all good citizens under our Constitution?” 

Captain Harren crossed his long legs, dropping one knee 
over the other, and deliberately surveyed his interrogator. 

“T really have no right to come to you,” he said slowly. 
‘Your prospectus distinctly states that Keen & Co. under- 
take to find live people, and I don’t know whether the person 
I am seeking is alive or—or ‘ 

His steady voice faltered; the Tracer watched him 
curiously. 


“Of course, that is important,” he said. “If she is 
dead 3 

uw She Mel £ 

““Didn’t you say ‘she,’ Captain?” 

“No, I did not.” 


“TI beg your pardon, then, for anticipating you,” said 
the Tracer carelessly. 

“Anticipating? How do you know it is not a man I am 
in search of?” demanded Harren. 

“Captain Harren, you are unmarried and have no son; 
you have no father, no brother, no sister. Therefore I infer 
—several things—for example, that you are in love.” 

“I? In love?” 

“Desperately, Captain.” ; 

“Your inferences seem to satisfy you, at least,” said 
Harren almost sullenly, ‘but they don’t satisfy me—clever 
as they appear to be.” 

“Exactly. Then you are not in love?” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not.” 

“T do,” said the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

“Then you know more than I,” retorted Harren sharply. 

“But that is my business—to know more than you do,” 
returned Mr. Keen patiently. “Else why are you here to 
consult me?” And as Harren made no reply: ‘I have seen 
thousands and thousands of people in love. I have reduced 
the superficial muscular phenomena and facial sympto- 
matic aspect of such peopleto an exact science founded upon 
a schedule approximating the Bertillon system of records. 
And,” he added, smiling, ‘out of the twenty-seven known 
vocal variations, your voice betrays twenty-five unmis- 
takable symptoms; and out of the sixteen reflex muscular 
symptoms your face has furnished six, your hands three, 
your limbs and feet six. Then there are other superficial 
symptoms ——” : 

“Good Heavens!” broke in Harren; “how can you prove 
a man to be in love when he himself doesn’t know whether 
he is or not? If aman isn’t in love no Bertillon system can 
make him so; and if a man doesn’t know whether or not he 
is in love, who can tell him the truth?” 

“Tcan,” said the Tracer calmly. 

“What! When I tell you I myself don’t know?” 

“That,” said the Tracer, smiling, ‘‘is the final and con- 
vincing symptom. You don’t know. I know because you 
don’t know. That is the easiest way to be sure that you are 
in love, Captain Harren, because you always are when you 
are not sure. You'd know if you were not in love. Now, 
my dear sir, you may lay your case confidently before me.” 

Harren, unconvinced, sat frowning and biting his lip and 
twisting his short, crisp mustache which the tropical sun 
had turned straw-color and curly. 
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“T feel like a fool to tell you,” he said, 
“I'm not an imaginative man, Mr. Keen; 
I’m not fanciful, not sentimental. I’m 
perfectly healthy, perfectly normal—a 
very busy man in my profession, with no 
time and no inclination to fall in love.’ 

“Just the sort of man who does it,” 
commented Keen. ‘‘Continue.” 

Harren fidgeted about in his chair, 
looked out of the window, squinted at the 
ceiling, then straightened up, folding his 
arms with sudden determination. e 

“T’d rather be boloed than tell you,” he 
said. “Perhaps, after all, I am a lunatic; 
perhaps I’ve had a touch of the Luzon 
sun and don’t know it.” 

“Tl be the judge,” said the Tracer, 
smiling. 

“Very well,sir. Then I’ll begin by tell- 
ing you that I’ve seen a ghost.” ; 

“There are such things,” observed 
Keen quietly. J 

“Oh, I don’t mean one of those fabled 
sheeted creatures that float about at 

night; I mean a phantom—a real phantom—in the sun- 
light —standing before my very eyes in broad day! . 7a" 
Now do you feel inclined to go on with my case, Mr. 
Keen?” . | 

“Certainly,” replied the Tracer gravely. “Please con- 
tinue, Captain Harren.” 

“Allright, then. Here’sthe beginning of it: Three years 
ago, here in New York, drifting along Fifth Avenue with the 
crowd, I looked up to encounter the most wonderful pair o: 
eyes that I ever beheld—that any living man ever beheld! 
The most—wonderfully —beautiful ig 4 

He sat so long immersed in retrospection that the Tracer _ 
said: ‘‘I am listening, Captain,” and the Captain woke up 
with a start. i 

“What was I saying? How far had I proceeded ?”’ 

“Only to the eyes.” 

“Oh, I see! The eyes were dark, sir, dark and lovely 
beyond any power of description. The hair was also dark— 
very soft and thick and—er—wavy and dark. The face was : 
extremely youthful and ornamental to the uttermost 
verges of a beauty so exquisite that, were I to attempt 
to formulate for you its individual attractions, I should, I — 
fear, transgress the strictly rigid bounds of that reticence 
which becomes a gentleman in complete possession of his 
senses.” 

“Haactly,”’ mused the Tracer. 

“Also,” continued Captain Harren, with growing anima- 
tion, ‘“‘to attempt to describe her figure would be utterly 
useless, because I am a practical man and not a poet, nor 
do I read poetry or indulge in futile novels or roman ces 
of any description. Therefore I can only add that it was 

a figure, a poise, absolutely faultless, youthful, beauti- 
ful, erect, wholesome, gracious, graceful, charming] y 
buoyant and—well, I cannot describe her figure, and I shall © 
not try.” 4 

“Eaactly; don’t try.” aS 

“No,” said Harren mournfully, “‘it is useless ;’? and he 
relapsed into enchanted retrospection. 

‘“Who was she?” asked Mr. Keen softly. 

“T don’t know.” j 

“You never again saw her?” ae 

‘‘Mr. Keen, I—I am not ill-bred, but I simply could not 
help following her. She was so b-b-beautiful that it hurt ; 
and I only wanted to look at her; I didn’t mind being hurt. 
So I walked on and on, and sometimes I’d pass her and 
sometimes I’d let her pass me, and when she wasn’t looki ng 
T’dlook—not offensively, but just because I couldn’t help it. 
And all the time my senses were humming like a top and my 
heart kept jumping to get into my throat, and I hadn't a 
notion where I was going or what time it was or what day of 
the week. She didn’t see me; she didn’t dream that I was q 
looking at her; she didn’t know me from any of the thou- 
sand silk-hatted, frock-coated men who passed and re- 
passed her on Fifth Avenue. And when she went into St. 4 
Berold’s Church, I went, too, and I stood where I could see 
her and where she couldn’t see me. It was like a touch 
the Luzon sun, Mr. Keen. And then she came out and got | 
into a Fifth Avenue stage, and I got in, too. And whenever | 
she looked away I looked at her—without the slightest 
offense, Mr. Keen, until, once, she caught my eye ——” 

He passed an unsteady hand over his forehead. i 

“For a moment we looked full at one another,” he co n= 
tinued. “‘I got red, sir; I felt it, and I couldn’t look away. 
And when I turned color like a blooming beet she began ‘ 
turn pink like a rosebud, and she looked full into my € 
with such a wonderful purity, such exquisite innocer ce, 
that I—I never felt so near—er—Heaven in my life! 
No, sir, not even when they ambushed us at Manoa 
Wells—but that’s another thing—only it is part of this 
business.” : 

He tightened his clasped hands over his knee until : he 
knuckles whitened. \4 

““ That's my story, Mr. Keen,” he said crisply. 

“All of it?” 
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Harren looked at the floor, then at Keen: ‘‘ No, not all. 
You'll think me a lunatic if I tell you all.” 

““Oh, you saw her again?” 

“N-never! That is 2 

“Never?” 

““Not in—in the flesh.” 

“Oh, in dreams?” 

Harren stirred uneasily. “I don’t know what you call 
them. I have seen her since—in the sunlight, in the open, 
in my quarters in Manila, standing there perfectly distinct, 
looking at me with such strange, beautiful eyes HM 

“Go on,” said the Tracer, nodding. 

“What else is there to’say?’’ muttered Harren. 

““You saw her—or a phantom which resembled her. Did 
she speak?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“Did you speak to her?”’ 

“N-no. Once I held out my—my arms.” 

“What happened?” 

“‘She wasn’t there,” said Harren simply. 

“She vanished?” 

“No—I don’t know. I—I didn’t see her any more.” 

““Didn’t she fade?”’ 

“No. I can’t explain. She—there was only myself in 
the room.” 

‘‘How many times has she appeared to you?” 

‘‘A great many times.” 

“Tn your room?” ' 

“Yes. And in the road under a vertical sun; in the for- 
est, inthe paddy-fields. I have seen her passing through the 
hallway of a friend’s house— 
turning on the stair to look 
backatme! I sawherstanding 
just back of the firing-line at 
Manoa Wells when we were 
preparing to rush the forts, 
and it scared me so that I 
jumped forward to draw her 
baek. But—she wasn’t there, 
Mr. Keen. . . . 

“On the transport she stood 
facing me on deck one moonlit 
evening for five minutes. Isaw 
her in ’Frisco; she sat in the 
Pullman twice between Denver 
and this city. Twice in my 
room at the Vice-Regent she 
has sat opposite me at midday, 
so elear, so beautiful, so real, 
that—that I could scarcely be- 
lieve she was only a—a u 
He hesitated. 

“The apparition of her own 
_sub-conscious self,’’ said the 
Tracer quietly. “Science has 
been forced to admit such 
things, and, as you know, we 
are on the verge of understand- 
ing the alphabet of some of the 
unknown forces which we must 
some day reckon with.” 

Harren, tense, a trifle pale, 
gazed at him earnestly. 

“Do you believe in such 
things?’’ 

“How can I avoid believ- 
ing?’ said the Tracer. ‘‘Every 
day, in my profession, we have 
proof of the existence of forces 
for which we have as yet no 
explanation—or, at best,a very crude one. I have had 
case after case of premonition; case after case of dual and 
even multiple personality; case after case where appari- 
tions played a vital part in the plot which was brought to 
me to investigate. I’ll tell you this, Captain: I, person- 
ally, never saw an apparition, never was obsessed. by pre- 


monitions, never received any communications from the. 


outer void. But I have had to do with those who undoubt- 
edly did. Therefore I listen with all seriousness and 
respect to what you tell me.’ 

“Suppose,”’ said Harren, growing suddenly red, ‘that 
I should tell you I have succeeded in photographing this 
phantom.” 

The Tracer sat silent. 
not betray it. 

“You have that photograph, Captain Harren?” 

oe Yes.’’ 

“Where is it?” 

“In my rooms.” 

“You wish me to see it?” 

Harren hesitated. ‘‘I—there is—seems to be—some- 
thing almost sacred to me in that photograph. a ie 
You understand me, do you not? Yet, if it will help you 
in finding her a 

“Oh,” said the Tracer in guileless astonishment, ‘“‘you 
desire to find this young lady. Why?” 

Harren stared. “Why? Why do I want to find her? 
Man, I—I can’t live without her!”’ 


He was astounded, but he did 


“I thought you were not certain whether you really 
could be in love.” 

The hot color in the Captain’s bronzed cheeks mounted 
to his hair. 

“Exactly,” purred the Tracer, looking out of the window. 
“Suppose we walk around to your rooms after luncheon. 
Shall we?” 

Harren picked up his hat and gloves, hesitating, lingering 
on the threshold. ‘‘ You don’t think she is—a—dead?’’ 
he asked unsteadily. 

“No,” said Mr. Keen, ‘‘I don’t.” 

“Because,” said Harren wistfully, ‘‘her apparition is 
so superbly healthy and—and glowing with youth and 
life i 

“That is probably what sent it half the world over to 
confront you,” said the Tracer gravely; ‘‘youth and life 
aglow with spiritual health. I think, Captain, that she has 


. been seeing you, too, during these three years, but, proba- 


bly, only in her dreams—memories of your encounters with 
her sub-conscious self floating over continents and oceans 
in a quest of which her waking intelligence is innocently 
unaware.” 

The Captain colored like a schoolboy, lingering at the 
door, hat in hand. Then he straightened up to the full 
height of his slim, but powerful, figure. 

“At three?’’ he inquired bluntly. 

“At three o’clock in your room, Hotel Vice-Regent. 


 Good-morning, Captain.” 


‘‘Good-morning,”’ said Harren dreamily, and walked 
away, head bent, gray eyes lost in retrospection, and on his 


‘/ 


“Captain Harren, I Can See Nothing upon this Bit of Paper that Resembles in the Remotest Degree a Human Face or Figure”’ 


lean, bronzed, attractive face an afterglow of color wholly 
becoming. 
104 
K7HEN the Tracer of Lost Persons entered Captain 
Harren’s rooms at the Hotel Vice-Regent that after- 
noon he found the young man standing at a centre table, 
pencil in hand, studying a sheet of paper which was covered 
with letters and figures, : 

The two men eyed one another in silence for a moment, 
then Harren pointed grimly to the confusion of letters and 
figures covering dozens of scattered sheets lying on the 
table. 

“That’s part of my madness,” he said with a short laugh. 
“‘Can you make anything of such lunatic work?” 

The Tracer picked up a sheet of paper covered with letters 
of the alphabet and Roman and Arabic numerals. He 
dropped it presently and picked up another comparatively 
blank sheet on which were the following figures: 

b2 3456 78.9.0 


BI <&)p 
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He studied it for a while, then glanced interrogatively 
at Harren. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Harren. ‘I’ve been groping for 
three years—but it’s no use. That’s lunatics’ work.” He 
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wheeled squarely on his heels, looking straight at the Tracer. 
“Do you think I’ve had a touch of the sun?” 

“No,” said Mr. Keen, drawing a chair to the table. 
“Saner men than you or I have spent a lifetime 


over this so-called Seal of Solomon.’’ He laid his 
finger on the two symbols: Then, look- 
ing across the table at iar riesin: 
“What,” he asked, ‘‘has the Seal of 
Solomon to do with your case?”’ 


“ She ” muttered Harren, and fell silent. 

The Tracer waited; Harren said nothing. 

‘‘Where is the photograph?” 

Harren unlocked a drawer in the table, hesitated, looked 
strangely at the Tracer. 

“Mr. Keen,’’ he said, ‘‘there is nothing on earth I hold 
more sacred than this. There is only one thing in the world 
that could justify me in showing it toa living soul—my— 
my desire to find —her ——”’ 

“No,” said Keen coolly, ‘“‘that is not enough to justify 
you—the mere desire to find the living original of this appa- 
rition. Nothing could justify your showing it unless you 
love her.”’ 

Harren held the picture tightly, staring full at the Tracer. 
A dull flush mounted to his forehead, and very slowly he 
laid the picture before the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

Minute after minute sped while the Tracer bent above 
the photograph, his finely-modeled features absolutely 
devoid of expression. Harren had drawn his chair beside 
him, and now sat leaning forward, bronzed cheek resting 
in his hand, staring fixedly at the picture. 

‘“When was this—this pho- 
tograph taken?”’ asked the 
Tracer quietly. 

“The day after I arrived in 
New York. I was here, alone, 
smoking my pipe and [glancing 
over the evening paper just be- 
fore dressing for dinner. It was 
growing rather dark in the 
room; I had not turned on the 
electric light. My camera lay 
on the table—there it is!—that 
kodak... I had taken a few snap- 
shots on shipboard; there was 
one film left.” 

He leaned more heavily on 
his elbow, eyes fixed upon the 
picture. 

“Tt was almost dark,’ he 
repeated. ‘‘I laid asidetheeven- 
ing paper and stood up, think- 
ing about dressing for dinner, 
when my eyes happened to fall 
on the camera. It occurred to 
me that I might as well unload 
it, let the unused film go, and 
send the roll to be developed 
and printed; and I picked up 
the camera u 

“Yes,” said the Tracer softly. 

“T picked it up and was 
starting toward the window 
where there remained enough 
daylight to see by #1 

The Tracer nodded gently. 

“Then I saw her,” said Har- 
ren under his breath. 

‘“Where?”’ 

“There—standing by that 
window. You can see the 
window and curtain in the photograph.” 

The Tracer gazed intently at the picture. 

‘‘She looked at me,’ said Harren, steadying his voice. 
“‘She was as real as you are, and she stood there, smiling 
faintly, her dark, lovely eyes meeting mine.” 

“Did you speak?” 

ce No.’’ 

‘How long did she remain there?”’ 

“T don’t know—time seemed to stop—the world— 
everything grew still. Then, little by little, some- 
thing began to stir under my stunned senses—that germ of 
misgiving, that dreadful doubt of my own sanity. Bis 
I scarcely knew what I was doing when I took the photo- 
graph; besides, it had grown quite dark, and I could 
scarcely see her.’’ He drew himself erect with a nervous 
movement. ‘‘How on earth could I have obtained that 
photograph of her in the darkness?’ he demanded. 

‘“‘N-rays,”’ said the Tracer coolly. ‘‘It has been done in 
France.” 

“Yes, from living people, but 

“What the N-ray is in living organisms we must call, for 
lack of a better term, the sub-aura in the phantom.” 

They bent over the photograph together. Presently the 
Tracer said: ‘‘She is very, very beautiful.” 

Harren’s dry lips unclosed, but he uttered no sound. 

“She is beautiful, is she not?” repeated the Tracer, 
turning to look at the young man. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE QUEST of the COLONIAL 


By Robert and Elizabeth 
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Examples of Charming Old Chairs of Simple Design, None of Which is of Mahogany. Beginning at the Left: 
1—Slat-Back Rocker from the Shakers; 2— Old Painted and Gilt Chair; 3—Style Called Fancy by Sheraton; 


ITH ourselves, the ket- 
tle began it! Or was 
it the first pair of 
candlesticks! Or the 

Shaker chair! Rather, it would seem, on look- 

ing back upon the gradual inception of the 

plan, that it was the combined influence of 
the chair and the candlesticks and the kettle. 

The kettle—a charming ebony-handled thing, 
squat, round, of captivating curves, the body 
of it made in two parts but with such skill 
that the brazed edge almost defies detec- 
tion, and there is thus the air of having 
been hammered out of a single sheet—came ancestrally, 
having crossed the ocean many decades ago. 

The candlesticks caught the eye, one day, by a felici- 
tous chance, on the window-ledge of a shop prosaically 
devoted to the buying and selling of scrap metal. They 
are nine and a quarter inches high and of excellent 
design. Indeed, after all these following years of quest 
and success, they stand honorably among our treasured 

quisitions. Very dirty they were, those brasses, in 

t old-metal window, and the fragments of tallow dip 
candles were green in their sockets. They were indu- 
bitably old as well as graceful, and they were offered 
and purchased at the price of twenty cents apiece. To 

be sure, they needed burnishing, but that was but a 

small matter. 

The chair was an acquisition still more delightful in 
the course of its coming. For there was a Shaker set- 
tlement near the city where we used to live, and it was 
a pleasure to visit there, so hospitable were the kindly 
aged folk, and amid such an aroma of sweetness did they 
lead their celibate lives. 

We wondered at times, finding them so gently cordial 
to us, when we knew that the cold text of their religion 
taught them to be distrustful of people of the outside 
world and to hold but necessary communication with 
them, whether they hoped to draw us in as proselytes 
for their community, so sorely in need of younger blood; 
but if they ever cherished the hope that we should find 
inward and spiritual grace among them they assuredly 
gave no outward and visible sign that such was their 
thought. They were hospitable, in a simple, old- 
fashioned way, and we were welcome to enter their 
doors, to walk through their halls, with polished floors, 
covered with long strips of rag carpeting, and with 
everywhere an odor of herbs and of sanctity; we were 
welcome at their meals of bread and butter, and fried 
chicken, and jelly of apple and sauce of pear, when, in 
silence, the men ate at a long table at one side of the great 
dining-room and the women, as silent, at the other, Back 
to back they sat, with the broad space between; and one 
standing in the middle would have seen, on the one hand, 


1— Pair of Brass Andirons from Blennerhassett, Specially 
Described. 2—A Brass Pair from Tallahassee 


4—Armchair to Match; 5—Ante-Revolutionary Period, a New York Chair.Showing Marked Dutch Influence 


MAKING A BEGINNING 


a line of men’s heads bent over the table, a row of blue 
coats with tails carefully parted on either side of the low- 
backed chairs, and, on the other side, a row of little muslin 
caps and plain tippets and dresses of calico. 

These people, self set apart from the world, showed us 
the inside corners of their warm hearts; and it seems, look- 
ing back upon it, as if the taste for the quaint and the old- 


Brass Andirons, Unusually Heavy, and “Rights and Lefts.” 
They were Made for This Fireplace 


fashioned, even then strong within us, was strengthened 
by knowing these folk, who seemed like veritable bits out 
of the past. They themselves realized that there was some- 
thing in accord between us, and one of the oldest of the 
Sisters gave us her own particular chair which had been 
made specially for her, in her youth, when she taught 
sewing to the children whom they then had in their school. 

It is a slender, narrow rocker, with slim, high back; im- 
possible to rock, indeed, for the dear old lady had found it 
liable to tip over backward, or to threaten to tip, and so had 
had one of the Brothers saw off the rockers short and fasten 
on the stubby ends prohibitive bits of cork. The chair, 
charmingly proportioned, with low-set arms, has nothing 
about it that is elaborate—the code of Shakerism allows 
nothing of display; but it is most carefully made, is splint- 
bottomed, with a curious variety of Roman-key design, 
and the ends of the arms and the tops of the side pieces 
end in delicately ovaled knobs. The chair stands in our 


guest-room, holding in remembrance 
the kindly folk, hundreds of miles from 
where we now are, by whom, long-ago, 
we were made welcome guests. 

And so, from the possession of these grew the idea of out- 
fitting our home with the charming and stately furniture 
of the past, with the mahogany and the walnut, the brass 
and the china, of the olden time. Even with this beginning, 
the idea was slowly adopted, with much of hesitating de- 
mur as to the possibility of it all. For, until we had well 
begun, the plan seemed so impractical, so impracticable! 

This sense of the ultimate futility of the attempt, 
even after a few delightful acquisitions, was strong 
within us because of our living in a city of the Middle 
West, where old-fashioned furniture is, necessarily, far 
less common than in the Eastern States; but even had 
we then lived in the East there would have been little 
encouragement offered. Survey of the charming things 
of long ago is offered with generous freedom, alike in 
the superb collections of public organizations and in the 
fine old Golonial mansions, in various States, given into 
the charge of patriotic societies and filled by them with 
the furniture of the past. But the line between seeing 
and acquiring is closely drawn. Those who show with 
opulent freedom will only suggest, for purchasing, to go 
directly and prosaically to the shops where things with 
claim to age are sold. 

But it was no part of our scheme to obtain our treas- 
ure prosaically or from sources open to any degree of 
doubt. From the very first we experienced, with the 
joy of having, the concomitant joy in getting. With 
our earliest acquisitions—the Shaker chair, the candle- 
sticks and the kettle—there was the tang of some de- 
lightful association and the charm of the personal touch; 
and we were resolved, having delightfully begun, not to 
be content with methods and results less interesting. 

And here, first, is the fact which, little appreciated, 
lies at the bottom of it all. There is, as yet, no essential 
scantiness of supply of the delightful and desirable old! 
There is just enough of scantiness to render the quest 
alluring. 

And it would be strange if there were any prohibi- 
tive scantiness. A century ago there were in existence 
millions of pieces of furniture of the shapes that are now 
held in admiration. Things that are now the posses- 
sions of a few were then the common possession of all. 
In one single year, near the opening of the century just 
past, the shop of a single Connecticut maker turned out 
the movements for three thousand tall clocks. Other 
things were made in numbers proportionate—tables, 

chairs, bureaus, andirons, candlesticks. So many were the 
mechanics engaged in the manufacture of furniture, that 


This is 


1— Brass Andirons from Near the Connecticut Line. 
the Oldest Design of the Four Pair and is Probably of About 


1770. 2—Brass Pair from New York State. 
Youngest of the Lot, Probably About 1820 


These are the 
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the trade came to be in some degree specialized, and 
there were men engaged in nothing but the construc- 
tion of Windsor chairs! ; 
All of these millions of articles were not destroyed, 
all were not worn out and thrown away or turned over 


to museums. An enormous total is still in existence; 
great numbers of pieces may be sought out and secured 
by the collector of to-day. 

Realizing this—and how few realize it!—it is but a 
matter of learning where to seek with the greatest prospect 
of finding. 

Although it is in the East that far the greater number 
remain in existence, we found that in the Middle West 
there came many a fine specimen by ox-cart from Connec- 
ticut to the shores of Lake Erie; many were flat-boated 
down the Ohio in the early days of settlement or trailed 
through Cumberland Gap by the pioneers of Kentucky; 
and farther South, many a piece went westward from the 
Carolinas, or, entering the Mississippi, stayed at some 
point along the river’s banks. Although the bulk of furni- 
ture remained in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, or elsewhere near 
the coast, the early folk of Cleveland and Louisville and 
St. Louis, of Pittsburg, Cincinnati and New Orleans, were 
not without old treasures. In what was deemed the back- 
woods there were houses of log or of hewed timber in which 
family silver alternated with gourds, and in which fine 
mahogany stood on puncheon floors. And, in the West 
asin the East, during the period that the taste prevailed 
—the taste which has so 
strongly revived—addi- 
tionalfurniture was made, 
on the graceful lines of 
the old, by local cabinet- 
makers. And outside of 
the known lines of travel 
and of settlement, many 
apiece of fine design has 
wandered erratically to 
some unexpected spot 
and is waiting to be dis- 
covered and appropriated. 


Old Urn and Kettles. Beginning at the Left: 


Beginning at the Left: 1— Pair of Old Sheffield Plate with Concave 
Panels and Beaded Edges. Note the Unexpected Slenderness in 
Places. 2—Single Brass Squat Stocky. 3—The Pair from the Junk 
Shop, Among Our Very First Acquisitions. 4—Old Brass Bedroom 
Candlestick. 5—Old Snuffers: Steel Damascened, Brass, Wrought- 
Iron. 6— Silver, with Beaded Edge and Extinguisher, from United 
States Navy. 7—Pair of Slender Fluted Brass. 8 — Single Sheffield 
Plate, Very Fine Design, Cost Ten Cents. 9— Single Sheffield Plate, 
Fluted Columns. 10— Single Sheffield Plate 


Theoretically, there is no reason, except the powerful 
one that the old was all hand-made, why the furniture of 


to-day is not fully as beautiful as that of the past. But it 


is not, any more than the churches of to-day equal the 
ancient cathedrals. In such cases it is matter of fact, not 
of theory. The graceful lines and proportions, in furniture, 
are mainly of a bygone era, save in the cases of successful 
imitations. And, in addition to the actual grace, the actual 
beauty, there is the charm of association with an interest- 
ing past. The tender grace of a day that is dead lingers 
about the stately fireirons of the time of Washington or the 
beautiful chair which was used in a house of Revolutionary 
fame. The charm once felt, it never disappears. 

There are so many directions in which one may profit- 
ably go, in the search of the old, that it must needs be 
matter for needful planning. By a judicious distribution 
of vacation trips many a point can be touched. By those 
of greater leisure there can be any degree of expeditionary 
meanderings. Business often takes one to a treasure-trove. 


Copper, Iron, Sheffield Plate, Brass, Bronze 
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But it is 


The quest will be likely to last over years. 
such an enjoyable quest, in its experiences as well as 
in its rewards, that one does not wish it to be shorter. 
Old-time acquisitions can never be very greatly prized 
if, with a full pocketbook a visit is made to a dealer, 


and instructions given to outfit the house. It is the per- 
sonal touch which comes from the personal finding, it is 
the definite association, it is the knowledge that one knows 
precisely what, in each case, one is getting, it is the per- 
sonal adventure, and oftentimes the personal history, that 
give value, in addition to the value the find has intrinsically. 
With patience and attention, with watchfulness and an. 
ever-ready preparedness to take advantage when oppor- 
tunity offers, the search for the furniture of our forefathers 
is as easy as it is full of delight and of surprises. But, first, 
some misconceptions must be put away. In America no 
one, no matter how wealthy, can fill his house with genuine 
pieces of the seventeenth century, for the museums and a 
few old families have almost every piece. Few, no matter 
how wealthy, can fill their houses with pieces of a period 
anterior to the Revolution. And it is because of these 
facts, which are well known, that the gathering of furniture 
of the olden time is looked upon as an insuperable task. 
Fortunately, it was not until more than a quarter of a 
century after the close of the Revolution that the common- 
izing change in the making of furniture began. The triumph 
of the styles of Heppelwhite and of Sheraton came late in 
the eighteenth century. The triumphant beauty of the 
early Empire came, as the name denotes, in the nineteenth. 
But, in spite of this, 
the term ‘‘ Colonial” is at- 
tached to all of the furni- 
ture of the early time and 
the early shapes. It has 
come to be so generally 
employed, and is a term 
in itself so suggestive and 
so sonorous, that it would 
be invidious indeed to 
strive to limit its use with 
chilly literalness. 
(Concluded on Page 20) 
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HE four of us spent a few weeks in 
fe San Francisco getting rid of a part 
of the money we had so easily 
obtained by the sale of the Stonewall 
Jackson Mine, but before long we began to hunger for the 
mountains and for the free life of the trail. We had, 
moreover, heard a great deal from fellow-miners about the 
wonderful silver mines in the northern States of Mexico, 
and how, in addition to much valuable country that as 
yet undoubtedly remained undiscovered and unclaimed, 
there were, all through the Sierra Madres, mines of ex- 
traordinary richness which had in old times been worked 
by the Jesuits and abandoned for various reasons, either 
because the levels had become too difficult for their com- 
paratively primitive methods, or on account of their own 
expulsion from Mexico by the order of the Government. 
Although we discounted most of these stories, we received, 
nevertheless, information of credible character. 

Most of this had come from a man named Clarence King 
whom I had met in Virginia City and later in San Francisco, 
and who had become one of the very best friends I had. 
He was the most expert metallurgist I ever knew and at 


_one time held the post of mineralogist to the United States 


Government. I do not recall whether we heard it from 
King or not, but somehow we learned of a once valuable, 
but now abandoned, property lying in one of the spurs of 
the Sierra Madres of Sinaloa. 

We accordingly took steamer to Mazatlan, procured a 
complete outfit and made our way up the river Del 
Presidio. It was our first visit to the Sierra Madre, that 
wonderful country of dreamy mountains which was so 
soon to become the scene of my most arduous labors and 


Editor’s Note — This is the second installment of the narrative of 
Robert Henry’s curious adventures, of which each installment is an 
episode complete in itself. 


Robert Henry’s Own Story of His 
Captivity and Enslavement 


ultimately the place of my captivity. The land rose stead- 
ily from the placid waters of the Gulf of California, and as 
we ascended the river the landscape about us changed 
gradually from semi-tropical to temperate. It was early 
autumn and clear, blue, cloudless days succeeded one 
another. All about us rose tier after tier of majestic 
mountains, ridge piled upon ridge, until they seemed like 
a frozen sea of gigantic billows. Along the river-banks the 
cottonwoods gave place to splendid growths of maple, 
cedar, and higher up the pines. The air was warm, yet 
sparkling. Birds of beautiful plumage flew about us, and 
huge woodpeckers, fully two feet in length, with scarlet 
crests, tapped industriously the fallen trees. 

Near the headwaters of the river, and some fifty miles 
from the little town of Totnero, we located on the side of the 
mountain the mine of which we had heard. We had positive 
knowledge that this mine had not been worked for over 
one hundred and fifty years, and under the existing laws 
of Mexico it was necessary in order to preserve ownership 
to keep two men continuously at work upon the property. 
Thus, we had, so far as we could see, a perfectly clear claim. 
We were all of us in high spirits and felt sure that we should 
easily make our future in this wonderful land of abandoned 
treasure. Moreover, we had plenty of money and could 
afford to begin operations on a proper scale. We com- 
menced by cutting in a tunnel to a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. This cost us in the neighborhood 
of two thousand dollars, and after cutting through the ledge 
we sent samples to the nearest mountain establishment, 
distant some four or five miles. The report was exceed- 
ingly encouraging, and in fact it looked as though we had 


struck a bonanza at the first step. We 
therefore engaged a hundred more Mexi- 
cans and set vigorously to work. 

About two weeks later we awoke one 
fine morning to find our camp entirely 
surrounded by Sinaloan soldiers who had also taken pos- 
session of the mine itself. The lieutenant in command, 
a rather nice young fellow, who seemed fully to appre- 
ciate the unpleasant character of the situation, informed 
us in a sympathetic manner that the entire property 
was owned by Governor Bachecco. Of course, this was 
the most barefaced sort of a fraud, and the whole thing 
must have been the result of the connivance of the 
Mexicans at the assay office with the governor’s repre- 
sentatives. There was no use kicking against the pricks, 
especially when the pricks happened to be the bayonets 
at the end of a hundred Mexican carbines, but we treated 
that lieutenant and his command to a practical illustration 
of the richness of the English vocabulary. Murphy in 
particular stormed up and down the camp, shaking his 
fist in the face of every little Mexican soldier he met. 
Afterward I heard some of Bachecco’s men calling each 
other ‘‘spalpeeno”’ in fun. 

There was nothing to do except to pack up, pocket our 
loss, and swear to get even with the governor if we could. 
We were all fighters and had no intention of sitting down 
calmly and doing nothing. The governor lived at Sin- 
ocapa, but his official residence was at Culiacan, and hither 
we traveled as fast as our horses and the steamboat would 
carry us. Bachecco proved to be in town and we accord- 
ingly demanded an interveiw, which was accorded to us. 
As we crossed the courtyard leading to the main entrance 
of the residencia, I caught sight of a young girl, about 
seventeen years of age, who was certainly one of the most 
beautiful Spanish maidens I have ever seen. She was 
standing at an open window, surrounded by flowers. I 


Murphy Stormed Up and Down 


inquired of the soldier beside me who she was, to which he 
replied, “‘La belle Anita.’’ He told me she was Bachecco’s 
only daughter. Our entrance into the residencia cut off 
further comment. 

We found Bachecco to be a middle-sized, vacant-faced 
Spaniard, from whose expression it was absolutely impos- 
sible to discover anything of what was passing in his mind. 
He listened politely to our grievance, and then expressed 
the sincerest regret that we should have lost our money 
and have been put to such a vast amount of trouble and 
disanneintment. However, he assured us that he owned 

e mine, It was all very unfortunate; very much to be 

amented, Still, what could he do? It was his. 

1 asked him why he hadn’t worked it for the last one 
hundred and fifty years. To this he replied without a 
tremor that he had—was working it right along. Now, 
what could you do with a man like that? 

Murphy lifted up his voice and swore. Bachecco didn’t 
move a muscle of his face, but merely touched a little silver 
bell and a soldier came in and stood behind him. The 
governor again expressed his sincere regret. He was quite 
ready to discuss the matter, but his answer was simply a 
traverse of all our statements. 
would have been a good thing if we had come to him before 
starting out on our expedition. He didn’t say why. He 
obviously expected us to ask. Then he hinted that if we 
cared to make him a silent partner in our undertakings 
hereafter he could put us into a lot of good things that were 
lying around everywhere. 

“Tell him to go to thunder!” shouted Murphy, unable 
longer to restrain himself. And I did so—in polite lan- 
guage. J also tried to impress upon him the fact that we 
were Americans and didn’t propose to be imposed upon: 
he would hear from us again. 

At the door Murphy, who went out last, turned around 
and in good plain American called down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the governor’s bullet-head. He and his 
were to be blighted—his mules were to contract conta- 
gious diseases—his crops to wither—his pigs to die—and 
his cowsto godry. In fact, it was a regular old-fashioned 
curse—the kind that, delivered in the right way, sends the 
shivers creeping down your spine. Bachecco didn’t enjoy 
it by any means, for, although he could not speak English, 
he could gather what Murphy meant, and he turned quite 
white and crossed himself, and fingered a little silver cross 
that hung about his neck. 

From Culiacan we went back to Mazatlan, where we inter- 
viewed the United States Consul, who, unfortunately, was 
unable to give us any encouragement whatever. We 
talked the matter over and decided that the only thing to 
do was to go to Washington and lay the matter before the 
Government. Accordingly, as I had not seen my parents 
since my departure from home—now a matter of nearly 
six years—JI volunteered to go. My partners were to con- 
tinue prospecting through the Sierra Madre and I was to 
join them on my return, wherever they happened to be. 
My journey home was a pleasant one, and I found myself 
rather a hero when I reached Fishkill. I had grown from 
a boy mto a man, and the comrades of my youth seemed 
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strangely immature and undeveloped. After a brief 
stay at home, I hastened on to Washington, where 
Clarence King introduced me to Mr. Blaine, who was 
then Secretary of State. 

Accompanied by Senator Miller, I explained the 
case to him in full. He showed the intensest interest, 
gained a thorough knowledge of the case in a remark- 


the Mexican Government. He was a truly great 
man. Fora time the matter was vigorously pushed, 
until the deaths of Mr. Blaine and Senator Miller 
put an end to any hope I had of ever accomplishing 
any result through governmental action. At this 
time, I am sorry to say, the United States did not 
espouse with any great enthusiasm the interests of 
its citizens engaged in mining operations in foreign 
lands. 

During my stay in Washington I had renewed my 
friendship with King, who now suggested that my 
partners and myself should, on my return to Mexico, 
associate ourselves with him in working a silver mine 
once operated by the Jesuits and located near the 
town of Sombrerete in the State of Zacatecas. The 
mine had not been touched since it had been 
exploited by the fathersa couple of hundred years 
before. The proposition sounded very attractive, 
and in any event it would have been a pleasure and 
a privilege to work either with or for King, so I 
agreed to do so, provided, of course, my partners 
would consent. 

Two months later found us at Sombrerete hard at 
work on our new proposition. With King behind 
us, there was no fear of any Governor Bachecco 
butting in, and we found, as our new employer or 
partner had suspected, that the mine, though fairly 
well worked, was exceedingly rich. The Jesuits’ 
method was to put a station in the shaft every fifty 
feet and install a windlass and a mule to pump out 
the water. In this particular mine, where they had 
reached a depth of six hundred feet, they had found the 
flow of water so strong that they had been compelled to 
abandon it. King, knowing the exceeding value of these 
mines, decided to operate them in the most effective 
manner possible. He accordingly procured all the latest 
inventions in machinery, built a large hoisting works, a 
ten-stamp mill, and put in a pump that would throw over 
six hundred feet. 

I took charge of clearing out the old, or, as it was called, 
the San Pedro, shaft. At a depth of only one hundred 
feet we came upon a station where the drifts ran in three 
different directions, one of which we found had been bulk- 
headed up. It was rather extraordinary to find a bulk- 
head for the purpose of keeping out water at that level, and 
if that had been the object the mass of water behind it 
would have beenenormous. At any rate, it was important 
to find out what was there. I discov- 
ered that the old Spaniards must have 
possessed the secret of making an ex- 
traordinary cement, for that in the 
bulkhead exceeded, for quality and 
strength, any I had ever beheld. 

I immediately ordered all the Mexi- 
cans to the top of the mine, and with 
only Benson and the foreman started 
in to open up the wall, which I did 
by making first an opening of only 
an inch or so square. Imagine our 
surprise when no water came out. I 
then broke away the hole 
until it was large enough 
to admit my body, and, 
taking the candle in my 
hand, entered what 
seemed to be a cave hewn 
out of the solid rock. By 
the faint light I saw to my 
surprise and horror the 
figures of two men and 
three women reclining 
upon the floor all dressed 
in what seemed to me to 
be the costly raiment of 
the time of Ferdinand the 
Second of Spain. Their 
hands were crossed upon 
their breasts and they lay 
upon their sides appar- 
ently in sleep, while the 
jewels on their necks and 
fingers shot back the 
beams of the candle. The 
air about me was abso- 
lutely still and the flame 
burned steadily and 
bright, reaching up in a 
long, thin stream toward 
the ceiling of the cave. 
Neither was there odor of 
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any sort in that dry atmosphere. My heart leaped in my 
breast and the blood hummed in my ears—I was afraid 
—terribly afraid. The next moment I realized that the 
silent ones upon the floor were dead, yet I could almost 
have sworn that I had seen them breathe. 

Benson whispered something and we stepped silently 
forward, moving with the utmost caution in order, 
as it seemed, that we might not wake those who had 
slumbered there so long. At the first female figure I 
stopped and lowered my candle. She had evidently 
been a young woman of about thirty years, well-featured, 
her eyelashes and brows and thick raven hair still un- 
disturbed, her eyes closed, and her mouth parted as 
if in sleep. Upon her neck rested a turquoise necklace, 
and upon the middle finger of the left hand an emerald 
ring. As we knelt beside her she sank into herself, 
shrinking and disappearing beneath our very eyes—col- 
lapsing, as it were, like a child’s balloon pricked by a pin. 
The skin shriveled hollow upon the cheeks, the bosom fell 
beneath its covering, the sleeves and arms dropped from 
the shoulders, and the head twisted sideways and rested, 
disconnected from the body, upon its nose. We both 
Where before had 
been the fair semblance of a woman, there lay a straggling 
pile of bones, clothing, dust and jewels. 

“Bah! Let’s get out of here!”’ exclaimed Benson. 
“T’m not in the cemetery business.” 

“Look!” I cried. For as Benson spoke one by one the 
bodies collapsed, disintegrating into a grayish-yellow dust. 
We had now no fear of the place and decided that we might 
as well take the jewels before closing up the tomb. I 
therefore scraped away the dust and procured the orna-— 


‘ments, which consisted of rings, bracelets, necklaces, 


buckles, buttons, clasps and a Spanish medal, all of which 
I presented to the church of San Xavier in Sombrerete. 

King was much interested to find out who these five 
unfortunate persons could be, and as Carroll was‘a good deal 
of a scholar (could speak and read French, Italian, German 
and Spanish) he asked him to investigate the records 
in San Xavier’s. In the towns of Mexico the historical 
records are not kept as with us in halls of record or regis- 
ters of deeds, but in the churches. It took Carroll three 
whole days to do it, but he finally found some old manu- 
scripts which gave the entire history of these people, and 
showed that they were political prisoners sent out from 
Spain to be entombed alive. The records are there yet, 
but I forget the names of the prisoners or for what crimes, 
if any, they were punished. 

In a month or two more my partners and I, believing 
that we could do better by working some property in which 
we owned the entire interest, started northwest again on 
our old business of prospecting. Once more we plunged 
into the fastnesses of the Sierra Madre, working from 
Zacatecas through Durango, and west over into Sinaloa, 
then back eastward through Chihuahua, and across again 
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indications of silver, we were always looking for something 
better. From time to time we stumbled upon indications 
of a prehistoric race among the mountains, cave dwellings 
(some of them large enough for a tiny village), ancient 
bridges, walls evidently used for fortifications, and strange 


to Sonora. 
and although we found many abandoned mines, and many 


_ markings upon the cliffs of birds and beasts, but never 


anything very like what I afterward saw in Joaquistita. 
At last, always working northward, we neared the Rio 
de Bavispe and established ourselves in the mountains 
about a hundred miles north of the town of Santa Maria in 
Sonora. Here we built a large cabin in a beautiful grove 
of tall pines, and for several weeks spent our time in riding 
leisurely over the mountains and in excursions to the 
neighboring Mexican towns. This was the scene of my 
first and only romance. 

I was now twenty-one years old, strong, athletic, sure of 
foot and a keen shot with the rifle; I had already seen as 
much of the world as most men in the course of their entire 
lives; I was weary with traveling and of the life and hard- 
ships of the camp, and I had never been in love. Here in 
these beautiful, mysterious mountains, with the stately 
pines all about me and the sky always blue 
over my head, I began to long for a home 
of my own and a more settled form of life. 

The nearest town of any importance 
was, as I have suggested, Santa Maria, 
and to that place we were accustomed to 
ride every week or so to buy supplies and 
to talk with ourfellow-beings. The largest 
landowner for miles about was a haughty 
old Spaniard by the name of Pedro Marti- 
nez, who occupied the proud position of 
asort of prince of the country, for in ad- 
dition to possessing many square miles of 
territory over which roamed countless 
herds of cattle, he had farm upon farm 
fruitful almost beyond imagination. He 
lived in a beautiful old hacienda not far 
from Santa Maria with an enormous house- 
hold of peons and servants, as well as his 
two sons and only daughter, Inez. The 
girl was at this time about seventeen, lithe, 
graceful, an expert rider, and enjoying 
vastly more freedom than her country- 
women in the larger cities. I have a 
miniature of her before meas I write which 
shows her small, shapely head covered 
with heavy rolling hair, and her sweet, 
wistful smile and deep black eyes. 

The first time I saw her was on horse- 
back with her father, riding toward the 
village as we were leaving it for our 
camp, and without a moment’s thought I 
wheeled my horse and followed them. 
After that I practically lived in Santa 
Maria, and, although her father had a 
fierce hatred for the Americanos, I man- 
aged somehow, as a lover always will, to 
meet the object of my affections. In 
spite of the fact that we had but few 
opportunities for meeting, I prosecuted 
my suit with such ardor that before long 
Inez promised to marry me, and even to 
follow me to the United States, if neces- 
sary. At the first suggestion of the 
matter to her father he flew into such a 
furious fit of anger that he became almost 
apoplectic and ordered her never to set 
eyes upon me again. There was nothing 
left for me, therefore, but to take the law 
into my own hands, and that night Inez 
left the hacienda and made her escape 
from her father’s home by the big gate, 
which was opened for her by an old 
Spanish woman, her godmother, half 
servant, half relative, named Cantana. I 
was waiting, and we rode away in search 
of a priest or clergyman to unite us as man and wife. 
We dared not remain near Santa Maria, however, and so 
we were forced to ride all the way to Bisbee, Arizona, 
before we could find any one to marry us. Here by some 
odd chance we came upon an old fellow named Spalding, 
a Hard-shell Baptist, who performed the ceremony. Then 
we turned our horses’ heads south again and rode back to 
the mountain camp where Murphy, Benson and Carroll 
were waiting for us. 

Our happiness was short-lived. We continued pros- 
pecting in a leisurely fashion, sometimes even going away 
for a night or two from the camp, but on these occasions I 
supplied Inez with plenty of arms and ammunition, and I 
had absolute faith that we had nothing whatever to fear 
in our mountain fortress. 

Several months after my marriage the four of us went to 
inspect an old mine of which we had heard, some seventy- 
five miles to the east across the mountains. The trip 
occupied three days, and although we found nothing to 


repay us, the fine weather and the soft, balmy air put us in 
the highest spirits and set us all laughing and singing at the 
slightest pretext. As we came down the mountain trail 
toward the camp about sunset, I looked eagerly for the 
blue smoke which should have been rising above the tall 
pines in the grove where our cabin had been built. There 
was none. It had been my wife’s custom to ride up the 
trail to meet us and welcome us on our return, but nowhere 
did I see her gay colored cloak or searf, or hear the noise of 
her horse’s hoofs, or the roll of a loosened stone. No sound 
broke the intensity of that awful stillness, no bird sang its 
evening song among the bushes, only above the three- 
hundred-foot pines of the ancient grove four or five vultures 
circled languidly against the blue, dropping from time to 
time, and rising again with fluttering wings. 

Putting spurs to our tired horses, we galloped down the 
trail and into the grove—the cabin was a mass of blackened 
ruins. 

Everywhere lay scattered the little homely comforts 
which we had provided for our wilderness life. A broken 
rifle lay across the threshold, and big splashes of blood 
spattered the green sward. The turf was marked by 
the tread of countless hoofs, and not far distant were 


And That Night Inez Left the Hacienda and Made Her Escape from 
Her Father’s Home by the Big Gate 


two roughly-made graves. Almost bereft of my senses, 
I threw myself upon the ground and covered my eyes. 
The others hastily turned up the earth in the shallow 
graves. 

Staring up through that of the first lay Juan Martinez, 
my wife’s elder brother, and in the other a peon in the 
employ of my father-in-law! 

The shouts of my companions brought me to their side, 
and, horrible as was the sight, it put new life and hope 
into my soul, for there was good reason to believe 
that Inez had escaped alive and had sold her liberty 
dearly. We sprang upon our horses and started for a 
little Mexican town which lay only a couple of miles to 
the west of us, but here the inhabitants refused us any 
information whatsoever, since they were all under the 
influence of Martinez and either directly or indirectly in 
his employ. . 

We therefore rode on toward Santa Maria, which we 
reached thefollowingevening. But here we fared no better 
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and we could learn nothing. Pedro was at home in the 
hacienda, but no one would tell us whether he had been 
away or not. The townsfolk shrugged their shoulders to 
all our questions. It was hopeless to attack the hacienda; 
we could do nothing, admittance was refused us, and, after 
lingering two weeks in the town without result, we rode 
back to the mountains and built us a new camp a few miles 
from the site of the old one. 

How I lived through the next six months I cannot tell. 
I was heart-broken and sick of life. I did not know whether 
my wife was alive or dead, or if alive where or how she was. 
Every week one of us made an ineffectual trip to Santa 
Maria in search of information. 

One night there rode into the camp a peon, whom I 
recognized as being in the employ of Martinez, and who 
handed me a letter which, by the light of the campfire, 
Carroll spelled out for me. It was from Cantana, and con- 
tained the news that the day after the capture, six months 
before, my wife had died at the hacienda, that her last words 
had been of me, and that she had exacted a sacred promise 
from her godmother that as soon as her new-born child 
was old enough she would deliver him safely tome. If I 
was ready to receive him I was to come to the gate of the 
hacienda at twelve o’clock two nights 
later. JI gave the peon some money 
and he promised to deliver the message 
to Cantana that I would be there without 
fail. Grief-stricken as I was at the news 
which I had received, I was at least happy 
in the thought that I had a son who might 
live to comfort me and to keep fresh the 
blessed memory of his mother. 

Accordingly, the next night but one we 
rode to the gate of the hacienda with two 
relays of horses, and promptly at the hour 
of midnight the gate rattled, swung back 
upon its hinges, and Cantana emerged 
carrying what seemed to be a bundle in 
her arms. My heart beat wildly as I 
sprang down and clasped the little one to 
my breast, while Benson, Murphy and 
Carroll sat silently on their horses in the 
moonlight beside me. My son opened his 
eyes, looked up at me and smiled, then 
closed them again. Cantana kissed him 
good-by and then I wrapped my coat 
about him and passed the precious bundle 
up to Carroll. Old Cantana was weeping 
as I clasped her hand. 

“Where is Inez buried?” I whispered. 

Without replying, she pointed in through 
the gate of the hacienda. A great wave of 
sorrow and longing for my dear one passed 
over me, and involuntarily I took a stepin 
the direction indicated, but at the same 
moment there were sounds of wild shout- 
ing, confused outcries, and lights flashing 
through theunderbrush. Cantana sprang 
to the gate and locked it with the pon- 
derous old-fashioned key fast upon the 
outside, at the same time bidding me make 
good my escape. 

“T will return by another way,” she 
said. ‘They will think he has been stolen 
by ladrones!”’ 

I leaped upon my horse, seized the child 
from Carroll’s arms, and we set off ata 
brisk trot. Outside the town we sepa- 
rated, Carroll and I continuing in our 
original direction, Murphy and Benson 
each taking a different road. We had 
planned for just such an emergency and 
had agreed if separation proved neces- 
sary to meet in two weeks’ time at Prescott, 
Arizona. After going about a mile we 
hid our horses in the bushes and waited, 
but no one approached, the pursuers 
having followed Murphy, who had lin- 
gered behind a little in order to give 
them a false scent. 

We traveled all that night, and, resting for a few hours 
during the heat of the next day, kept on steadily until we 
had covered the two hundred miles to Prescott. During 
the entire distance Carroll and I took turns in holding the 
child, who had never once whimpered. 

Our relief can be imagined when we once more found 
ourselves in the old United States and in the company of 
our friends, for Murphy and Benson had arrived before us. 
The first thing I did was to take the child and have him 
christened ‘‘ William Henry” after my father in Fishkill, 
my three partners acting as godparents, with nary a god- 
mother. At the conclusion of the ceremony my friends 
took an oath that in case of my death they would severally 
undertake to see that the child received the best education 
that money could buy. We found an honest Christian 
family in the town who agreed to care for the little fellow 
while we continued prospecting, and keep him safe and well 
for me until I had a place of my own to receive him. 


nineteenth century. Will the Russian 

Revolution dominate the twentieth? 
There are many reasons for believing that it 
will, that it will make itself felt over the 
whole world. At present it is regarded as 
a tragic, horrible drama which the other 
nations can watch from their cushioned stalls 
in the amphitheatre of the world. Ina very short time it 
will be discovered that it is but the prologue of a play in 
which we shall all have to takea part. AstheJapanese War 
was the prologue of the Russian Revolution, so the Russian 
Revolution may be the prologue to the reshaping of the 
world. Of course, it is quite possible that no such por- 
tentous consequences will result from the upheaval in 
Russia. But the world is much smaller, if distances be 
measured by time, than it was in 1789, and the Russians 
are just four times as numerous as were the French. The 
French Revolution convulsed Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. It left the other continents practically 
unafiected. The Russian Revolution with its prologue 
will have its most immediate and more gigantic results in 
Asia, but there is no continent which it will not affect 
sooner or later, probably sooner rather than later. 

The first, the deepest and the most far-reaching lesson of 
the Russian Revolution has been the demonstration of the 
impotence of military force against the passive resistance 
of an unarmed people. This doctrine which the Quakers 
have often preached has at last found its way into the con- 
sciousness of mankind. Ata moment when militarism had 
reached its apogee, and when it was being accepted as an 
axiom that machine guns had rendered insurrection im- 
possible, there has suddenly emerged a demonstration of the 
new resource of the insurgents, a resource against which 
machine guns and high explosives are powerless. 

The dethronement of Armed Force as the supreme 
arbiter of human destiny—what evolution can be greater 
than this? Yet that, or something very much like it, is the 
lesson which the Russian Revolution is teaching to the 
world. It may be said that there is nothing new in a lesson 
which the Roman plebs knew and acted upon in the far- 
away days when by their exodus to Mons Sacer they suc- 
ceeded in compelling the patricians to grant them their 
tribunes. But there is nothing new in the world. All that 

1ankind does is to rediscover old truths, and apply old 
ssons to new circumstances. 

The real beginning of the modern political strike was the 
discovery by prisoners in Russian jails that they could 
bring their jailers to reason by a hunger strike. No con- 
ditions can be imagined in which the weak are more abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the strong than those which prevail 
in a convict prison. The prisoners are absolutely at the 
inercy of the authorities. Their turnkey has only to forget 
to open the door of a cell for its inmate to die of starvation 
and of thirst; he has only to omit to light the stoves for the 
prisoner to be frozen to death. The captive has neither 
liberty nor opportunity to provide the elementary necessi- 
ties of existence. He may be tortured with impunity and 
murdered without remark. The conditions of weakness 
and strength are in such cases carried to their ultimate 
extremes. Yet it was there, where weakness was the weak- 
est and strength the strongest, that the talisman was 
discovered which may yet revolutionize the world. The 
abolition of the ill-famed Kara political prison was brought 
about by the persistent refusal of half a dozen brave women 
to take food. Three hunger strikes, the last of which was 
persisted in for sixteen days, created such a scandal that, 
although the strikers perished, it led to the exposure of the 
wrongs against which they protested. 

It may seem odd that officials sufficiently brutalized as 
to be mere cogs in the wheels of convict-prison discipline 
should recoil from the spectacle of seeing their prisoners 
committing suicide by resolute abstinence from food; but 
the success of numerous hunger strikes showed that, given 
the requisite determination, even the weakest and most 
helpless of mortals had one last argument against which his 
oppressor was not proof. Of this a curious illustration was 
afforded only last November. The Peasants’ Committee of 
Moscow, which had been arrested by the Government, 
secured their release by the simple method of refusing to 
eat. Instead of letting them starve the authorities let them 
go free. 

It was not till last October that the Russian revolu- 
tionists showed the possibility of using this ultima ratio of 
the powerless against the forces of the Government. Their 
Success astonished no one so much as themselves. They 
discovered that the simple refusal to work was a weapon 
against which machine guns were powerless. No hostile 
army could have inflicted such a blow upon the Government 
as was dealt by the railway workmen when they decided to 
stay at home instead of going to their daily toil. When 
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they were joined by the other workmen the Government 
was powerless. It was a hunger strike on a gigantic scale, 
and it achieved an astounding success. The success was, 
indeed, so startling and so complete that it turned the 
heads of the strikers, and for weeks afterward their leaders 
brandished the menace of a renewed strike before the eyes 
of the Government whenever anything was done to which 
they took exception. But no folly of this kind could blind 
the eyes of a watching world to the immense significance 
of the new weapon which lay ready to the hand of a resolute 
democracy. 

It is objected by some that the new weapon cannot be 
employed without an amount of discipline and organization 
which it is vain to hope for in other countries. But there 
is not a country in which there is not far more discipline and 
organization than there was in Russia last October. The 
strike was one of the most happy-go-lucky, sporadic revolts 
ever witnessed. There was no attempt made to feed the 
strikers. That would have involved organization, funds 
and elaborate discipline. Nothing of the kind is necessary 
when all that is wanted is a readiness to starve in idleness 
until your object is attained. What is indispensable is that 
the immense majority of the population should be of one 
mind, and should be willing to suffer to achieve its end. 

The substitution of Suffering for Force as the final 
determining factor in this world’s afiairs is equivalent 
to a subversion of the whole foundation on which states 
are constituted to-day. We shall not have to wait long 
to see its results. Take the case of India, for instance. 
British authority among three hundred millions of Asiatics 
rests at the last resort upon the bayonets of 100,000 white 
soldiers of the garrison. So long as British authority could 
only be contested by appeal to the sword, the British raj 
was as firmly seated as the Russian autocracy appeared to 
be three years ago. No one denied the intelligence of the 
Bengalees, but because the baboos were of no value in the 
fighting line they have been treated as a negligible quantity 
inthe councils of the Viceroy. But whatif the intelligentia 
should follow the example of their equally impotent 
brethren in Russia and challenge their rulers to a contest in 
an arena in which artillery can find no target and the soldier 
no foe? 

If the discovery of the power of patient suffering is likely 
to destroy empires based upon military conquest, and to 
render unprofitable markets opened by the sword, it may 
yet have a far wider and more subtle effect upon the rela- 
tions of the sexes. The Russian Revolution, which every- 
where proclaims the equal rights of men and women to all 
political privileges, has done much more than assert the 
right of woman to citizenship. For, by the blow which it 
has administered to the dominance of Force, it has opened 
the door for the emancipation of woman. The Magnificat 
may once more be uplifted from the grateful heart of the 
womanhood of the world when it is seen that the sceptre 
so long wielded by Force is to pass to the hands of Suffering. 
Women are not as strong as man in fighting force; they are 
immeasurably his superiors in the capacity to suffer. The 
boycott and the strike, the new weapons of the weak, can be 
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wielded as effectively by women as by men. 
To secure the enfranchisement of their sex it 
will not be necessary to go on the barricades, 
or to shoot down the garrison of the fortress 
of male monopoly: ‘‘No vote, no dinner! No 
citizenship, no service!’’ Under such watch- 
words women would hardly need to appeal 
to force in order to compel recognition. 

Of course, Militarism and Force, of which it is the 
ultimate expression, will not surrender without a struggle. 
They will slay and they will torture and they will ter- 
rorize without mercy and without stint. But when once 
the masses realize the significance of Shelley’s words: 

“We are many, they are few,” not all the goading of tyranny 
will provoke them to armed resistance, or induce them to 
abandon that via dolorosa of Suffering which leads to Vic- — 
tory. It is impossible to see in how many ways this new 
weapon will be used. In England speculation is already — 
rife as to whether the resistance of the House of Lords to 
measures of radical reform might not be more easily over- 
come by a simultaneous railway strike than by any other 
means. The Irish, who twenty-five years ago invented 
the boycott, may take a hint from Russia and use a polit- 
ical strike as a means of compelling a reluctant Govern- 
ment to concede them Home Rule. In the United States — 
it is possible that a solution of the threatening difficulty of 
multi-millionairism might be found on somewhat similar 
lines. The State and organized Force will, of course, 
sharpen their weapons and increase their garrisons, and 
in particular strengthen the severity of their laws against 
combination and industrial conspiracy. But if people are 
willing to suffer, to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods, © 
to welcome the starving of their bodies, and to disregard 
imprisonment, all the resources of authority will be exerted 
in vain. 

There is one form of strike which has been much talked 
of in certain quarters, but which few have ventured to put — 
into practice. That is the strike against military service. 
That has long been advocated by Count Tolstoy as the only 
way to suppress Militarism. A general refusal of the whole 
population to obey the summons to the colors would lay 
the axe at the root of the upas tree of Militarism. The 
strike against military service was very general in Finland, 
where it led to the abandonment of the military requisition 
of the Government of St. Petersburg. It is likely to spread 
far and wide throughout Russia, and from Russia outward. 

If the Russian Revolution is likely to gain its widest 
and subtlest influence in the world through its dethrone- 
ment of Force, then its most immediate, and at first sight 
its most dangerous, effect will be the fierce stimulus which 
it will give to the Reds all over the world. There is some- 
thing contagious in the sight of successful revolution. — 
Revolutions are as contagious as the cholera. In 1789, 
and again in 1848, the revolution made the tour of Europe. — 
Russia has hitherto been the central citadel of authority. 
Now that the red flag is seen floating very near the top- 
most turret of the Russian citadel, it is not difficult to 
understand the fierce ferment of excitement which such a 
spectacle sets up in the masses of the European Continent. 

Bebel frankly told Von Biilow from the tribune of the 
Reichstag that, but for the iron discipline of the Social - 
Democratic party, what was happening in Russia would be — 
reproduced in Germany. 

M. Jaures, the most eloquent, and in many respects the © 
most statesmanlike, of the French Socialists, speaking — 
at Paris on December 11, did not hesitate to proclaim the - 
distinctly international character of the Russian Revolu- | 
tion. He predicted that the “shattering of the Russian — 
throne would bring down all the other thrones in Europe. 
The proletariat of the whole world were now rising.” 

If leaders as responsible and as wary as Herr Bebel and 
M. Jaures hold such sentiments we can imagine what kind 
of talk goes on in the obscure haunts where the children of 
despair meet to discuss their grievances against Society and 
to plan revenge. In Great Britain the influence of Russian | 
example is already acting like vodka upon the more ex- 
citable members of the Social Democracy. Threats of 
“Give ’em a taste of St. Petersburg! ’’ are now and then 
heard at meetings of the unemployed, and at some meetings 
of late the incitations to violence and rapine have been — 
weighted and barbed with constant references to the 
Russian example. Whether the working of the revolu- 
tionary leaven will be felt across the Atlantic is a matter on 
which opinions differ. But one thing is certain: the 
masses in every country will be more turbulent and less 
manageable as the result of all that is going on in Russia. 

The first immediate visible result of the upset in Russia 
has been to bring the demand for manhood suffrage to the 
front with a rush in Prussia, Saxony, Austria and Hungary. 
In Vienna and in Budapest the Governments have p aC 
tically capitulated. Universal suffrage has been officially 
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inscribed upon the banner of the Hapsburg. In Germany, 
the Imperial Parliament is elected by universal ‘suffrage, 
but the Prussian Landtag is based upon a limited fran- 
chise. The demand of the masses for admission within the 
pale of the constitution is being pressed with vigor. So far 
the agitation in Prussia has not been accompanied by any 
violence. But in Saxony we have already a foretaste of 
tumultuous demands. Bohemia and Moravia have been 
even less fortunate. Collisions with the soldiery have in 
no way repressed the ardor of the demonstrators, and it is 
not difficult to foresee an abandonment of the limited 
franchise all along the line. In Finland there appears to be 
a general agreement in favor of making universal suffrage 
—irrespective of sex—the basis of the reformed Diet, and 
the example of Finland is likely to prove catching. 

Thirty years ago I ventured the prediction that Moscow 
was destined to be the revolutionary storm-centre of 
Europe. The ashes of the Tuileries were hardly cold when 
I hazarded that forecast. But Paris has never since the 
Commune been the volcano of the Continent. That which 
will make Russia so much more dangerous to the established 
order of society than France is that the Russians are the 
only nation of practical Socialists inthe world. The French 
peasant is an intense individualist. The Russian peasant 
is socialist to the backbone. It was only in Russia that 
Henry George’s ideas about the nationalization of the land 
found any national response. 

Whatever comes of the present movement in Russia, 
the one thing certain is that the peasants will obtain, legally 
or illegally, an increase of land. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres will be transferred from the individual landowner— 
whether a noble, a monastery, or the representative of 
the crown—to the collective occupation of the peasants. 

However this process may be disguised it will be in 
its essence an endowment of the Have-nots with the 
lands and possessions of the Haves. And this transfer of 
property from the hands of the few to those of the many 
will be an object-lesson to the masses throughout Europe. 
Whether it will be applied in the shape of a progressive 


charming than-ever. Ver- 


non knew it, and some- 


times he deliberately tried to let her charm him. But 
though he perceived her charm he could not feel it. 
Always before he had felt what he chose to feel. Or 
perhaps—he hated the thought and would not look at 
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‘it—perhaps all his love-affairs had been just pictures, 


perhaps he had never felt anything but an artistic pleasure 
in their grouping and lighting. Perhaps now he was 
really feeling natural human emotion—didn’t they call it 
that? But he wasn’t. What he felt was resentment, 
dissatisfaction, a growing inability to control events or 
to prearrange his sensations. He felt that he himself 
was controlled. He felt like a wild creature, caught in a 
trap. The trap was not gilded, and he was very uncom- 
fortable in it. Even the affairs of others almost ceased 
to amuse him. He could hardly call up a cynical smile 
at Lady St. Craye’s evident misapprehension of those 
conscientious efforts of his to be charmed by her. He was 
only moved to a very faint amusement when one day 
Bobbie Temple, smoking in the studio, broke a long silence 
abruptly to say: 


“Look here. Some one was saying the other day that a 


man can be in love with two women at atime. Do you 
think it’s true?” 

“Two? Yes. Or twenty.” 

“Then it’s not love,” said Temple wisely. 

“«They call it love,’” said Vernon. ‘‘J don’t know 
what they mean by it. What do you mean?” 

“By love?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“T don’t exactly know,” said Temple slowly. ‘‘I sup- 


pose it’s wanting to be with a person, and thinking about 
nothing else. And thinking they’re the most beautiful and 
all that. And going over everything that they’ve ever 
said to you, and wanting iy 

“Wanting?” 

“Well, I suppose if it’s really love you want to marry 
them.” 

“You can’t marry them, you know,” said Vernon; 
least not simultaneously. That’s just it. Well?” 

“Well, that’s all. If that’s not love, what is?”’ 

“T’m hanged if J know,” said Vernon. 

“J thought you knew all about that sort of things.” 

“So did I,” said Vernon to himself. Aloud he said: 

“Tf you want a philosophic definition: it’s passion 
transfigured by tenderness—at least I’ve often said so.” 

“But can you feel that for two people at once?”’ 
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income tax, universal old-age pensions, or the compulsory 
expropriation of landowners, the Russian lesson will find 
many apt scholars in every country in the world. One 
solid fact to which every demagogue can point as an illus- 
tration of what can be done will tell more forcibly than a 
thousand academic dissertations. 

The break-up of the Russian Empire, as it has hitherto 
been known, can hardly fail to give a powerful stimulus to 
the movement in favor of the formation of smaller states 
on the basis of nationality. The Separatist movement in 
Hungary, like that in Norway, which has been held in 
check for years by the dread inspired by the existence of 
the Russian colossus on their eastern frontier, was left free 
to realize its ideals when the danger of Russian aggression 
disappeared. Norway is already lord in her own house. 
Hungary has already advanced far in the same direction. 
If Hungary becomes a sovereign, independent state, 
Austria-Hungary disappears, and out of its ruins who can 
say how many nationalities will strive to attain their inde- 
pendence? 

The concession of Polish autonomy is an article in the 
creed of every Russian revolutionist, and the autonomy of 
Russian Poland would be regarded by every Pole as but 
a stepping-stone toward the realization of the national 
ideal of Poland one and indivisible, which necessitates the 
dismemberment of both Germany and Austria. 

Alike in the East and the West of Asia, the extinction 
of Russia as a powerful military empire will revolutionize 
everything. Between the East and the West it will be 
hardly less potent. For a century the dread of a Russian 
attack has been the bugbear of the Anglo-Indian. Only a 
year ago Mr. Balfour declared that the whole military 
system of the British Empire should be based upon the 
necessity for meeting a Russian attack upon India and its 
buffer state, Afghanistan. The new Cabinet in England 
will have to face the military problem from an entirely 
new point of view. Russia need no longer be regarded as a 
possible invader. The nightmare which has led the British 
Government to tax its Hindus into starvation in order to 
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protect the northwest frontier has been laid to rest. The 
Russian Revolution ought to reduce the military budget of 
India by ten million dollars a year. The immense relief 
which British India would obtain by the disappearance of 
the Russian Empire is so obvious that it leads suspicious 
Russians to attribute the financing of the revolution to the 
Machiavellian liberality of John Bull. 

In the near East it is impossible to predict with any 
confidence what will be the result of the withdrawal of the 
pressure which for more than a century has been constantly 
felt alike by the Sultan and by his Christian vassals. 
Russia has exercised —sometimes legally, but more often 
without diplomatic sanction—the overlordship of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey. If Servia, Roumania and Bul- 
garia are free to-day, it is because their freedom was won 
by the Russian sword. But for Russia, Greece would still 
have been enslaved. Russia, which was once the hope, has 
of late years been the terror of the Armenians. She has 
always been the dominating factor in the politics of the 
Levant. Alike at Belgrade, Bucharest, Sophia, Athens and 
Constantinople the word of the Czar was never heard with- 
out awe. The influence of the Concert of Europe was fitful 
and spasmodic. That of Russia operated steadily, like the 
force of gravitation. The withdrawal of that force will 
entail changes at present but dimly visible on the horizon. 
One possibility may, however, be hinted at. As long as the 
Czar remains on the throne the Kaiser will do nothing to 
embarrass his good friend and ally. But if a revolutionary 
Russia were to menace Germany by reéstablishing the 
Kingdom of Poland, it is at least conceivable that the 
Sultan might be encouraged to use his German-drilled 
forces to replace the Cross by the Crescent in Batoum, 
Kars, and possibly even in Tiflis. The constitution of an 
autonomous Armenia under the Turkish flag on the ruins 
of Russian dominion in the Caucasus would not be an im- 
possible retort courteous for the menace on the Vistula. 

The consequences of the Russian Revolution and of the 
war which precipitated the revolution will affect America 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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“Or,” said Vernon, getting interested in his words, 
“it’s tenderness intoxicated by passion, and not knowing 
that it’s drunk ——” 

“But can you feel that for two 

“‘Oh, bother!’ said Vernon. ‘‘Every sort of fool-fancy 
calls itself love. There’s the pleasure of pursuit—there’s 
vanity, there’s the satisfaction of your own amour-propre, 
there’s desire, there’s intellectual attraction, there’s the 
love of beauty, there’s the artist’s joy in doing what you 
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His Easel Held Most Often the Portrait of Betty 
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know you can do well, and get- 
ting a pretty woman for sole 
audience. You might feel one or 
two or twenty of these things 
for one woman, and one or two or twenty different ones 
for another. But if you mean, Do you love two women 
in the same way? Isayno. Thank Heaven, it’s new every 
time.” 

“Tt mayn’t be the same way,” said Temple, “‘but it’s the 
same thing to you—if you feel you can’t bear to give either 
of them up.” 

‘Well, then, you can marry one and keep on with the 
other. Or be ‘friends’ with both and marry neither. Or 
cut the whole show and go to the colonies.” 

“Then you have to choose between being unhappy or 
being a blackguard.”’ 

““My good chap, that’s the situation in which our emo- 
tions are always landing us—our confounded emotions and 
the conventions of society.” 

““And how are you to know whether the thing’s love— 
or—all those other things?” 

“You don’t know: you can’t know till it’s too late for 
your knowing to matter. Marriage is like spinach. You 
can’t tell that you hate it till you've tried it. Only = 

“é Well ? ” 

“JT think I’ve heard it said,’’ Vernon voiced his own 
sudden conviction, very carelessly, ‘“‘that love wants to 
give and passion wants to take. If I’m talking like a 
Sunday-school book you’ve brought it on yourself.” 

“T like it,” said Temple. 

“‘And then, often,” Vernon went on, surprised to find 
that he wanted to help the other in his soul-searchings, 
“if a chap’s not had much to do with women—the women 
of our sort, I mean—he gets a bit dazed with them. 
They’re all so nice, confound them! If aman felt he was 
falling in love with two women at once, and he had the 
tiresome temperament that takes these things seriously, 
it wouldn’t be a bad thing for him to go away into the 
country, and moon about for a few weeks, and see which 
was the one that bothered his brain most. Then he’d 
know where he was, and not be led like a lamb to the 
slaughter by the wrong one. They can’t both get him, 
you know.” 

“T wasn’t putting the case that either of them wished to 
get him,” said Temple carefully. 

Vernon nodded. : 

‘“‘Of course not. ‘The thing simplifies itself wonder- 
fully if neither of them wants to get him. Even if they 
both do, matters are less complicated. It’s when only one 
of them wants him that it’s so beastly hard for aman not to 
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be sure what he wants. 
put—what J mean is —— 

“‘T see what you mean,” said Temple impa- 
tiently. 
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That’s very clumsily 


It’s the devil for him, because then he 
lets himself drift and the one who wants him 
collars him, and then of course she always 
turns out to be the one he didn’t want. My 
observations are as full of wants as an adver- 
tisement column. But the thing to do in all 
relations of life is to make up your mind what 
it is that you do want, and then to jolly well 
see that you get it. What I want is a pipe.’’ 

“You talk,” said Temple slowly, ‘‘as though 
a man could get any one—I mean anything, 
he wanted.” 

“So he can, my dear chap, if he only wants 
her badly enough.” 

“Badly enough?” 

“Badly enough to make the supreme sacri- 
fice to get her.” 

“2” Temple inquired. 


“Marriage,” Vernon answered; ‘“‘there’s 
only one excuse for marriage.” 

*Eixcuse?”’ 

“Excuse. And that excuse is that one 


couldn’t help it—the only excuse one will 
have to offer, some day, to the recording 
angel, for all one’s other faults and follies. A 
man who can help getting married, and 
doesn’t, deserves all he gets.” 

“‘T don’t agree with you in the least,” said 
Temple—‘“‘about marriage, I mean. A man 
ought to want to get married sf 

“To anybody? Without its being anybody 
in particular?” 

“Yes,” said Temple stoutly. “If he gets to 
thirty without wanting to marry any one in particular he 
ought to look about till he finds some one he does want. 
It’s the right and proper thing to marry and have kiddies.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to be patriarchal,’’ said Vernon. 
“What a symbolic dialogue! We begin with love and we 
end with marriage! There’s the tragedy of romance in 
a nutshell. Yes, life’s a beastly rotten show, and the 
light won’t last more than another two hours.” 

“Your hints are always as delicate as gossamer,” said 
Temple. ‘Don’t throw anything at me. I’m going.” 

He went, leaving his secret in Vernon’s hands. 

“Poor old Temple! That’s the worst of walking care- 
fully all your days: you do come such an awful cropper 
when you do come one. Two women. The jasmine lady 
must have been practicing on his poor little heart. Heigh- 
ho, I wish she could do as much for me! And the other 
one? Her—I suppose.” 

The use of the pronoun, the disuse of the grammar 
pulled him up short. 

“By Jove,” he said, “that’s what people say when 
But I’m not in love—with anybody. I want to work.” 

But he didn’t work. Heseldom did now. And when he 
did the work was not good. His easel held most often the 
portrait of Betty that had been begun at Long Barton— 
unfinished, but a disquieting likeness. He walked up and 
down his room not thinking, but dreaming. His dreams 
took him to the warren, in the pure morning light; he saw 
Betty; he told himself what he had said, what she had said. 

‘‘And it was I who advised her to come to Paris. If only 
I’d known then i 

He stopped and asked himself what he knew now that 
he had not known then, refused himself the answer, and 
went to call on Lady St. Craye. 

Christmas came and went; the bleak winds of January 
swept the boulevards, and snow lay white on the walls of 
court and garden. Betty’ s life was full now. The empty 
cage that had opened its door to love at Long Barton had 
now other occupants. Ambition was beginning to grow 
its wing feathers. She could draw—at least some day she 
would be able to draw. Already she had won a prize with 
a charcoal study of a bare back. But she did not dare to 
name this to her father, and when he wrote to ask what was 
the subject of her prize drawing she replied with misleading 
truth that it was a study from nature. His imagination 
pictured arustic cottage, a water-wheel, a castle and moun- 
tains in the distance and cows and a peasant in the fore- 
ground. 

But, though her life was now crowded with new interests, 
that first- -comer was not ousted. Only he had changed 
his plumage and she called him Friendship. She blushed 
sometimes and stamped her foot when she remembered 
those meetings in the summer mornings, her tremors, her 
heart-beats. And oh, the “drivel” she had written in 
her diary! 

“Girls ought never to be allowed to lead that ‘sheltered 
home life,’’’ she said to Miss Voscoe, ‘‘with nothing real in 
it. Lt makes your mind all swept and garnished and then 
you hurry to fill it up with rubbish.” 

““That’s so,” said her friend. 

“Tf ever I have a daughter,”’ said Betty, ‘she shall set to 
work at something definite the very instant minute she leaves 


Betty Poured Tea for the 
Other Woman to Drink 
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school—if it’s only Hebrew or 
Algebra. Not just parish duties 
that she didn’t begin, and doesn’t 
want to go on with. But some- 
thing that’s her own work.” 

“You're beginning to see 
straight. I surmised you would 
by-and-by. But don’t you go to 
the other end of the seesaw, 
Miss Daisy-Face!’”’ 

“What do you mean?”’’ asked 
Betty. It was the morning inter- 
val when students eat pdtisserie 
out of folded papers. The two 
were on the window-ledge of the 
atelier, looking down on the con- 
vent garden where already the 
buds were breaking to green leaf. 

“Why, there’s room for the 
devil even if your flat ain’t swept 
and garnished. He folds up 
mighty small, and gets into less 
space than a poppy-seed.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Betty again. 

“IT mean that Vernon chap,” 
said Miss Voscoe downrightly. 
“TI told you to change partners 
every now and then. But with 
you it’s that Vernon this week 
and last week and the week after 
next.” 

“‘T’ve known him longer than 
I have the others, and I like 
him,” said Betty. 

“Oh, he’s all right; fine and 
dandy!” replied Miss Voscoe. 
“‘He’s a big man, too, in his own line. Not the kind you 
expect to see knocking about at a students’ crémerie. 
Does he give you lessons?” 

‘‘He did at home,”’ said Betty. 

““Take care he doesn’t teach you what’s the easiest thing 
in creation to learn about a man.”’ 

*“What’s that?”’ Betty did not like to have to ask the 
question. 

“Why, how not to be able to do without him, of course,”’ 
said Miss Voscoe. 

“You're quite mistaken,”’ said Betty eagerly. ‘‘One of 
the reasons I don’t mind going about with him so much is 
that he’s engaged to be married.” 

“Acquainted with the lady?” 

“Yes,” said Betty, sheltering behind the convention 
that an introduction at a tea-party constitutes acquaint- 
anceship. She was glad Miss Voscoe had not asked her if 
she knew Lady St. Craye. 

“Oh, well’’—Miss Voscoe jumped up and shook the 
flakes of pastry off her pinafore—‘‘if she doesn’t mind, I 
guess I’ve got no call to. But why don’t you give that 
saint a turn?”’ 

“Meaning?” 

“Mr.Temple. Headmiresyounoend. He’dbealways 
in your pocket if you’d let him. He’s worth fifty of the 
other man as a man, if he isn’t as an artist. I keep my 
eyes skinned—and the sketch club gives mea chance to tot 
them both up. I guess I can size up a man some. The 
other man isn’t fast. That’s how it strikes me.” 

“Fast?’’ echoed Betty, bewildered. 

“Fast dye: fast color. I suspect he’d go wrong a bit 
in the wash. Temple’s fast color, warranted not to run.” 

“T know,” said Betty, ‘“‘but I don’t care for the color, 
and I’m rather tired of the pattern.” 

“I wish you’d tell me which of the two was the three- 
polite-word man.” 

““T know you do. But surely you see now?” 

““You’re too cute. Just as likely it’s the Temple one, 
and that’s why you're so sick of the pattern by now.” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you you were clever?’’ laughed Betty. 

But, all the same, next evening when Vernon called to 
take her to dinner she said: 

““Couldn’t we go somewhere else? 
nier’s.”’ 

Vernon was tired of Garnier’s, too. 

“Do you know Thirion’s?”’ he said. ‘‘Thirion’s in the 
Boulevard St. Germain, Thirion’s where Du Maurier used 
to go, and Thackeray, and all sorts of celebrated people; 
and where the host treats you like a friend, and the waiter 
like a brother.” 

Salk should love to be treated like a waiter’s brother. 
Do let’s go,” said Betty. 

The Fate who was amusing herself by playing with 
Betty’s destiny had sent Temple to call on Lady St. Craye 
that afternoon, and Lady St. Craye had seemed bored, so 
bored that she had hardly appeared to listen to Temple’s 
talk, which, duly directed by her quite early into the 
channel she desired for it, flowed in a constant stream over 
the name, the history, the work, the personality of Vernon. 
When at last the stream ebbed Lady St. Craye made a 
pretty feint of stifling a yawn. 


I’m tired of Gar- 
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“Oh, how horrid I am!” she cried with instant peni- 
tence, ‘‘and how very rude you will think me! I think I 
have the blues to-day, or, to be more French and more 
poetic, the black butterflies. It is so sweet of you to have 
let me talk to you. I know I’ve been as stupid as an owl. 
Won’t you stay and dine with me? I’ll promise to cheer 
up if you will.” 

Mr. Temple would, more than gladly. 

“Or no,” Lady St. Craye went on, ‘‘that’ll be dull for 
you, and perhaps even for me if I begin to think I’m boring 
you. Couldn’t we do something desperate—dine at a 
Latin Quarter restaurant, for instance? What was that 
place you were telling me of, where the waiter has a wonder- 
ful voice and makes the orders he shouts down the tube — 
sound like the recitative of the basso at the opera?’”’ 

“‘Thirion’s,” said Temple; “‘but it wasn’t I; it was 
Vernon.” 

“Thirion’s, that’s it!’”” Lady St. Craye broke in before 
Vernon’s name left his lips. ‘‘ Would you like to take me 
there to dine, Mr. Temple?’”’ } 

It appeared that Mr. Temple would like it of all 
things. 

“Then I’ll go and put on my hat,” said she, and trailed 
her sea-green tea-gown across the room. At the door 
she turned to say: ‘“‘It will be fun, won’t it?”—and to 
laugh delightedly, like a child who is promised a treat. 

That was how it happened that Lady St. Craye, brushing 
her dark furs against the wall of Thirion’s staircase, 
came, followed by Temple, into the room where Betty 
and Vernon, their heads rather close together, were dis- 
cussing the menu. a 

This was what Lady St. Craye had thought of more thant 
alittle. Yet it was not what she had expected. Vernon, — 
perhaps, yes: or the girl. But not Vernon and the girl — 
together. Not now—at her very first visit. It was 
not for a second that she hesitated. Temple had not even 
had time to see who it was to whom she spoke before she 
had walked over to the two and greeted them. 

“How perfectly delightful!’”’ she said. ‘‘Miss Desmond, 
I’ve been meaning to call on you, but it’s been so cold, and 
I’ve been so cross, I’ve called on nobody. Ah, Mr. Vernon, 
you too?” d 

She looked at the vacant chair near his, and Vernon — 
had to say: 

“You'll join us, of course?” : 
So the two little parties made one party, and one of 
the party was angry and annoyed, and no one of the party 
was quite pleased, and all four concealed what they felt, 
and affected what they did not feel, with as much of the 
tact of the truly well-bred as each could call up. In this 
polite exercise Lady St. Craye was easily first. 

She was charming to Temple, she was very nice to Betty, — 
and she spoke to Vernon with a delicate, subtle, faint sug- 
gestion of proprietorship in her tone. At least that was 
how it seemed to Betty. To Temple it seemed that she 
was tacitly apologizing to an old friend for having involun- 
tarily broken upadinnerddeux. And each one interpreted 
her tone exactly as she meant that one to interpret it. To 
Vernon it spelled out an all but overmastering jealousy — 
proudly overmastered. All that pretty fiction of there 
being now no possibility of sentiment between him and 
her flickered down and died. And with it the interest 
that he had felt in her. 

“She have unexplored reserves? 
“*she is just like the rest.” 

He felt that she had not come from the other side of the — 
river just to dine with Temple. He knew she had been 
looking for him. And the temptation assailed him to 
reward her tender anxiety by devoting himself wholly to 
Betty. Then heremembered what he had let Betty believe 
as to the relation in which he stood to this other woman. 

His face lighted up with a smile of answering tenderness. — 
Without neglecting Betty he seemed to lay the real homage 
of his heart at the feet of that heart’s lady. 

“By Jove,” he thought, as the dark, beautiful eyes met 
his in a look of more tenderness than he had seen in them 
this many a day, ‘‘if only she knew how she’s playing my 
game for me!” 

Betty, for her part, refused to recognize a little pain that 
gnawed at her heart and stole all taste from the best dishes 
of Thirion’s. She talked as much as possible to Temple, 
because it was the proper thing to do, she told herself, 
and she talked very badly. 

Lady St. Craye was transfigured by Vernon’s unex- 
pected acceptance of her delicate advances, intoxicated 
by the sudden flutter of a dream she had only known with 
wings in full flight, into the region where dreams, clasped 
to the heart, become realities. She grew each moment more 
beautiful. The host, going from table to table, talking 
easily to his guests, could not keep his fascinated eyes from 
her face. The proprietor of Thirion’s had good taste, and 
knew a beautiful woman when he saw her. 

Betty’s eyes, too, strayed more and more often from 
her plate, and from Temple, to the efflorescence of this 
new beauty-light. She felt mean and poor, ill-dressed 
shabby, dowdy, dull, weary and uninteresting. Her aq 
felt tired. It was an effort to smile. 

When the dinner was over she said abruptly: . 


Bah!”’ he told himself, — 
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“Tf you’ll excuse me—I’ve got a dreadful headache—no, 
I don’t want any one to see me home. Just put me ina 
carriage.” 

She insisted, and it was done. 

When the carriage drew up in front of the closed porte- 
cochére of 57 Boulevard Montparnasse, Betty was sur- 
prised and wounded to discover that she was crying. 

“Well, you knew they were engaged!”’ she said as she let 
herself into her room with her latchkey. ‘‘ You knew 
they were engaged! What did you expect?” 

Temple could not remember afterward exactly how he 
got separated from the others. It just happened, as such 
unimportant things will. He missed them somehow at a 
crossing, looked about him in vain, shrugged his shoulders 
and went home. 

Lady St. Craye hesitated a moment with her latchkey in 
her hand. Then she threw open the door of her flat. 

“Come in, won’t you?” she said, and led the way into her 
fire-warmed, flower-scented, lamplit room. Vernon also 
hesitated a moment. Then he followed. Hestood on the 
hearth-rug with his backto the wood fire. Hedid not speak. 

Somehow it was difficult for her to take up their talk at 
the place and in the strain where it 
had broken off when Betty pro- 
claimed her headache. 

Yet this was what she must do, it 
seemed to her, or lose all the ground 
she had gained. 

““You’ve been very charming to me 
this evening,” she said at last, and 
knew as she said it that it was the 
wrong thing to say. 

“You flatter me,’’ said Vernon. 

“TY was so surprised to see you 
there,”’ she went on. 

Vernon was surprised that she 
should say it. He had thought more 
highly of her powers. 

‘‘The pleasure was mine,”’ he said 
in his most banal tones, ‘‘the surprise, 
alas, was all for you—and all you 
gained.” 

“Weren’t you surprised?’ —Lady 
St. Craye was angry and humiliated. 
That she—she—should find herself 
nervous, at fault, find herself playing 
the game as crudely as any shopgirl! 

“No,”’ said Vernon. 

“But you couldn’t have expected 
me?’’ She knew quite well what she 
was doing, but she was too nervous 
to stop herself. 

“T’ve always expected you,” he 
said deliberately, ‘‘ever since I told 
you that I often dined at Thirion’s.”’ 

“You expected me to H 

“To run after me?’ said Vernon 
with paraded ingenuousness; ‘‘yes, 
didn’t you?” 

“T run after you? You ” she 
stopped short, for she saw in his eyes 
that, if°she let him quarrel with her 
now, it was for ever. 

He at the same moment awoke 
from the trance of anger that had 
come upon him when he found him- 
self alone with her; anger at her, and 
at himself, fanned to fury by the 
thought of Betty and of what she, at 
this moment, must be thinking. He 
laughed. 

“Ah, don’t break my heart!’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve been so happy all the 
evening fancying that you had—you 
had A 

“Had what?” she asked, with dry 
lips, for the caress in his tone was such as to deceive the 
very elect. 

“Had felt just the faintest little touch of interest in me; 
had eared to know how I spent my evenings, and with 
whom!”’ ‘ 

“You thought I could stoop to spy on you?” she asked. 
‘Monsieur flatters himself.” 

The anger in him was raising its head again. 

“Monsieur very seldom does,’’ he said. 

She took that as she chose to take it. 

“No, you’re beautifully humble.” 

‘‘And you're proudly beautiful.” 

She flushed and looked down. 

“Don’t you like to be told that you’re beautiful?” 

“Not by you. Not like that!” 

“And so you didn’t come to Thirion’s to see me? How 
one may deceive one’s self! The highest hopes we cherish 
here! Another beautiful illusion gone!” 

She said to herself: ‘‘I can do nothing with him in this 
mood,” and aloud she could not help saying: ‘‘Was ita 
beautiful one?” 

“Very,” he answered gayly. 


“Can you doubt it?”’ 


“ How Perfectly Delightful!’’ She Said. 
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She found nothing to say. And even as she fought for 
words she suddenly found that he had caught her in his 
arms and kissed her, and that the sound of the door that had 
banged behind him was echoing in her ears. 

She put her hands to herhead. She could not see clearly. 


“ XVII— INTERVENTIONS 
HAT kiss gave Lady St. Craye furiously to think, as 
they say in France. 

Had it meant ? What had it meant? Was it the 
crown of her hopes, her dreams? Wasit possible that now, 
at last, after all that had gone before, she might win kim— 
had won him, even? 

The sex-instinct said ‘‘No.” 

Then if ‘‘No”’ were the answer to that question, the kiss 
had been mere brutality. It had meant just: 

“You chose to follow me—to play the spy. What the 
deuce do you want? Isit this?” 

The kiss stung. It was not the first. But the others— 
even the last of them, two years before, had not had that 
sting. Lady St. Craye, biting her lips in lonely dissec- 
tion of herself and of him, dared take no comfort. Also, 


she no longer dared to follow him, to watch him, to spy 
on him. 

In her jasmine-scented leisure Lady St. Craye analyzed 
herself, and himand Her. Above all Her—who was Betty. 
To find out how it all seemed to her—that, presently, 
seemed to Lady St. Craye the one possible, the one im- 
portant thing. 

So after she had given a few days to the analysis of that 
kiss, had failed to reach certainty as to its elements, had 
writhed in her failure, and bitterly resented the mysteri- 
ous constituent that falsified all her calculations, she 
dressed herself beautifully, and went to call on the con- 
stituent, Betty. 

Betty was at home. She was drawing at a table, 
cunningly placed at right angles to the window. She rose 
with a grace that Lady St. Craye had not seenin her. She 
was dressed in a plain gown, that hung from the shoulders 
in long, straight, green folds. Her hair was down—and 
Betty had beautiful hair. Lady St. Craye’s hair had never 
been long. Betty’s fell nearly to her knees. 

“‘Oh, was the door open?”’ she said. ‘‘I didn’t know. 
I’ve—I’m so sorry—I’ve been washing my hair.” 


“‘Miss Desmond, I’ve Been Meaning 
to Call on You, but It’s Been So Cold” 
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“It’s lovely,” said the other woman with an appreciation 
quite genuine. ‘‘What a pity you can’t always wear it 
like that!” 

“Tt’s long,” said Betty disparagingly, ‘‘but the color’s 
horrid. What Miss Voscoe calls boy color.” 

“Boy color?” 

“Oh, just nothing in particular. Mousy.”’ 

“Tf you had golden hair, or black, Miss Desmond, you’d 
have a quite unfair advantage over the rest of us.” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Betty very simply; ‘‘you see, 
no one ever sees it down.”’ 

“What a charming place you’ve got here,” Lady St. 
Craye went on. 

“Yes,’’ said Betty, ‘‘it is nice,” and she thought of Paula. 

“And do you live here all alone?”’ 

“Yes. I had a friend with me at first, but she’s gone 
back to England.” 

“Don’t you find it very dull?” 

“Oh, no! _ I know lots of people now.” 

“And they come to see you here?”’ 

Lady St. Craye had decided that it was not necessary to 
go delicately. The girl was evidently stupid, and one 
need not pick one’s words. 

“Yes,” said Betty. 

“Mr. Vernon’s a great friend of 
yours, isn’t he?”’ 


CaN Cae 

“YT suppose you see a great deal of 
him?” 

“Yes. Is there anything else you 


would like to know?”’ 

The scratch was so sudden, so 
fierce, so feline that for a moment 
Lady St. Craye could only look 
blankly at her hostess. Then she 
recovered herself enough to say: 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. Was I asking 
a lot of questions? It’s a dreadful 
habit of mine, I’m afraid, when I’m 
interested in people.” - 

Betty scratched again quite calmly 
and quite mercilessly. 

“Tt’s quite natural that Mr. Vernon 
should interest you. But I don’t 
think I’m likely to be able to tell you 
anything about him that you don’t 
know. May I get you some tea?” 

It was impossiblefor Lady St. Craye 
to reply: ‘“‘I meant that I was inter- 
ested in you—not in Mr. Vernon;”’ so 
she said: ‘‘Thank you—that will be 
delightful.” 

Betty went along the little passage 
to her kitchen, and her visitor was 
left to revise her impressions. 

When Betty came back with the 
tea-tray her hair was twisted up. The 
kettle could be heard hissing in the 
tiny kitchen. 

“‘Can’t I help you?” Lady St. Craye 
asked, leaning back indolently in the 
most comfortable chair. 

‘No, thank you: it’s all donenow.”’ 

Betty poured the tea for the other 
woman to drink. Her own remained 
untasted. She exerted herself to 
manufacture small-talk, was very 
amiable, very attentive. Lady St. 
Craye almost thought she must have 
dreamed those two sharp cat-scratches 
at the beginning of the interview. 
But presently Betty’s polite remarks 
came less readily. There were longer 
intervals of silence. And Lady St. 
Craye for once was at a loss. Her 
nerve was gone. She dared not tempt 
the claws again. After the longest pause of all Betty 
said suddenly: j 

“‘T think I know why you came to-day.”’ 

“T came to see you because you're a friend of Mr. 
Vernon’s.”’ 

“You came to see me because you wanted to find out 
exactly how much I’m a friend of Mr. Vernon’s. Didn't 
you?” 

Candor is the most disconcerting of the virtues. 

“Not in the least,’’ Lady St. Craye found herself saying. 
“‘T came to see you—because—as I said.” 

“‘T don’t think it is much use your coming to see me,” 
Betty went on; ‘‘though, if you meant it kindly —but you 
didn’t—you didn’t! If you had it wouldn’t have made any 
difference. We should never get on with each other, never.”’ 

“Really, Miss Desmond” — Lady St. Craye clutched her 
cardcase and half rose—‘‘I begin to think we never should.” 

Betty’s ignorance of the usages of good society stood 
her friend. She ignored, not consciously, but by the 
prompting of nature, the social law which decrees that one 
should not speak of the things that really interest one. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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The People TaKe a Hand 


A i os defeat of General Charles H. Grosvenor ought to 
challenge general attention, for it is a singularly 
striking illustration of that enormous and ruthless de- 
struction of vested political rights which has been going on 
over the country for some two years, and which seems to 
be gaining momentum as it proceeds. A generation ago.a 
distinguished editor laid down the axiom that, as between 
a gentleman who sought to be elected by hand and one who 
had a machine, the advantage was obviously on the side of 
the machinist. Upon this plausible foundation a vast 
structure of political capital was reared. It represented 
ingenuity and toil applied according to the most approved 
precepts of practical wisdom, just like a good deal of 
capital of another sort. But there was no way to get out 
an injunction in its behalf; and men who owned machines 
(created by their genius and labor, or duly purchased from 
the creators) that controlled towns, counties and States 
have been forced to stand helpless, not only while their 
machines were wrecked, but while they personally were 
violently kicked to boot. 

Friends of General Grosvenor declare that he had, by 
long practice, developed a skill at politics of so rare an order 
that he could win with a hand of postal-cards. By all 
rules he should have been able to capture a renomination 
blindfolded. But when it came to the convention they 
wouldn’t let him play. They absolutely refused to deal 
him as much as a two-spot. They relentlessly declined to 
permit him to chip in even with one of those inferior sym- 
bols of value known as a white bean. So the unscarred 
champion was not beaten, but just frozen bodily out of 
the game. 


Other Men’s Money 


eae report of the Armstrong committee justifies the 

high opinion which the public had formed of that body. 
It contains three recommendations that go to the root of 
the whole life-insurance trouble—namely, that insurance 
funds shall not be invested in stocks, or in bonds secured 
by the deposit of stocks as collateral, or be put out in loans 
on stocks or collateral trust bonds; that no more deferred- 
dividend policies shall be written, but on all future business 
dividends shall be allotted annually; that policies shall be 
in certain standard forms. Other recommendations made 
by the committee are admirable, incidentally; but these 
three are the cornerstone of life-insurance reform. 

The important abuses did not consist of excessive salaries 
or nepotism or the proxy systems. They grew out of the 
use of the vast accumulations of the companies for Wall 
Street graft. The real danger was in the conditions which 
made hundreds of millions of policyholders’ money irre- 
sistibly tempting to the great practitioners of high finance. 
Side by side with the exploited assets of the insurance com- 
panies lay a thousand millions of savings deposits absolutely 
untouched and unattempted, because the law so limits the 
investment of savings’ bank money that the big specu- 
lators have no use for it. Make life-insurance money 
unavailable for stock purchases, blind pools, collateral trust 
bonds, syndicates and flotations and Wall Street will let 
it alone. This will cure two-thirds of the trouble. Make the 
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company show the policyholder every year exactly what 
it has earned on his money, in such form that he ean readily 
compare it with results obtained by other companies, and 
economical management will follow automatically. 

Life imsurance’s generous contributions to political 
corruption were simply a symptom of life-insurance graft. 
The officers paid blackmail precisely because they them- 
selves were using policyholders’ money dishonestly. 
Remove the managerial graft and the yellow-dog funds 
will inevitably go with it. Sound usage the world over 
rigidly limits the investment of trust funds to first-grade, 
non-speculative securities. The first step in life-insurance 
reform should be to impose this usage upon insurance funds. 


To Let—In the Hall of Fame 


Rete has never been a time in the history of the world 

where the giving of money for philanthropie and pub- 
lic uses was so common and on such a large scale as at 
present in this country. Although the opportunities for 
useful giving are even vaster than the liberality of our 
rich men, and infinitely more varied than they ever were 
before, yet givers seem to keep pretty closely to the old, 
safe lines: hospitals, art museums and educational insti- 
tutions. Of all the notable givers of our time Mr. Carnegie 
is the only one who has shown any power to strike out new 
conceptions of usefulness, or any desire to explore new 
fields. His Carnegie fund for research, and’ his pension 
fund for college professors, are novel experiments in giving, 
and they promise well. Certainly nothing is needed in phil- 
anthropic enterprise more than imagination, and, judging 
by the bequests of great millionaires, the money-getter 
seems to lack that quality. Possibly would-be benefactors 
leave to others whom they consider competent to judge the 
selection of the channels through which their gifts will go to 
the public, and their advisers choose the safe things. Of 
all the fields of creative activity calling for imagination, 
that of giving away money would seem to be the most 
attractive, because the least worked and the most far- 
reaching. What an opportunity has gone begging, for 
example, in the creating of a great national theatre! It 
would take considerably less than to endow a university 
properly, and would do far more to elevate the public in 
taste and morals than ten universities. Here is a niche in 
the world’s hall of fame empty for the want of a man of 
great wealth and some imagination. 


Celestial Cooks 


E HUMBLY submit that the United States should 
open a small back door in that stiff wall which shuts 
out the Chinese laborer. We hasten toexplainwhy. There 
are at present 1,647,301 families, more or less, in this most 
prosperous land who cannot corral the “‘hired girl”’ (of tra- 
dition) by love, money or physical force. We would not 
suggest that one job, even that of a domestic servant, be 
taken from the hands of true Americans (be they Swede, 
Trish, Italian, Greek or Hottentot). Nevertheless, some 
remedy is due the distressed American housewife, who, 
with money in hand, sits all day in the employment bureau 
and is spurned by ‘‘American” labor. Therefore, let the 
Government admit in bond, to be kept in storage in some 
central spot, a couple of hundred thousand meek Celestials. 
Then, whenever the American housewife shall have duly 
advertised in vain for “help,” let her have the right to apply 
to the nearest judge for an order of the court permitting her 
to extract from the said place of storage not more than one 
domestic servant—the employer to pay the maximum 
current wage and to make affidavit yearly that due efforts 
are being made to secure an American substitute for the 
coolie laborer. Whenever an American female shall apply 
for the Chinaman’s job, the court can order that the Celestial 
be returned to the central depot. 

The manufacturers of food-products may be expected to 
favor this plan; for the Chinese are renowned cooks, espe- 
cially skilled in disguising the true inwardness of any dish. 
They can make marvelous pies out of sawdust, and counter- 
feit any dainty on sight. They might convert the public 
to a fondness for coal tar and aniline dyes, boracic acid, 
formaldehyde, and the entire pharmacopeeia of the new 
diet. Therefore, let us have a few thousands of Celestial 
cooks to make happy American homes. 


Let Us Abolish This, Also 


We HAVE distinguished publicists who think the 
President is usurping the powers of Congress and 
ought to be reduced to amore proportionatesize. Wehave 
many others who warmly favor the abolition of the Senate, 
and still others who find no cause for regret in the modest 
self-effacement of the House. But nobody stands up and 
demands the extinguishment of the Supreme Court —which 
is really surprising, when you consider that the avowed 
object of all the publicists is to produce a more truly repre- 
sentative form of government. 

Everybody, by this time, has noticed the large, constant 
shadow which rests upon the railroad rate regulation 
business at Washington—to wit, the question whether, 
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President and Congress having agreed upon a law, the 

Supreme Court will not wipe it off the statute-book. We 
need no great constitutional lawyer to help us to the great 

constitutional guess that if the new law should contain — 
anything that restricted the powers of the judiciary, tend-— 
ing to prevent it from taking a decisive hand in matters of — 
interest and moment, the law would fare very badly when 
it was put on trial for its life. No doubt four of the nine 
justices would dissent from the decision, as happens with 
nearly all important decisions, and the whole question of 
rate regulation would actually hinge upon the tempera- | 
ment, associations and habits of thought of oneman. We 
suppose nobody seriously argues that any of the great five- 
to-four decisions actually turned upon anything more than 
the mere individual bent of a single justice. If one indi- © 
vidual’s bent had been different, the Northern Securities — 
merger would have been legal, the income tax would have 
been valid, and so on. Illinois, we hear at this writing, is 
distracted because one Supreme Court judge is ill, and the 
remainder of the bench is evenly divided as to the con~ 
stitutionality of an election act that cost infinite effort. 
Until the judge gets well and makes up his mind nobody 

knows whether the act is law or waste paper. ‘ 


A Jury An His Peers 


Ae A SOCIOLOGICAL exhibit the acquittal of Pat — 
Crowe at Omaha waslessimportant than the comments 
upon it. From the best-informed local opinion, evidently — 
shared by the trial judge, it appears that Crowe was guilty 
of kidnaping the young son of Edward Cudahy and extort- — 
ing a ransom from the father by threatening to put out the 
boy’s eyes; but the jury acquitted him because heis a poor, 
unfortunate, downtrodden thief and desperado, while 
Cudahy is a millionaire partner in the despised and op- 
pressive Beef Trust. Thejury’s supposed theory that, ifa 
man’s commercial methods are unpopular, his small chil- — 
dren may be kidnaped with impunity, was received with _ 
applause in the courtroom, and with an outburst of heated 
criticism elsewhere which throws an interesting light upon 
the main question at issue. a 
Let us say that the jury was stupid and prejudiced—two 


characteristics neither uncommon nor cognizable under 
any law that we know of. Running over some of the utter- _ 


ances evoked by the verdict, we shudder to think what the 
fate of this merely fool jury would be if tried by a panel of 
selected editors who judged the case in thesame passion in 
which they commented upon it. The finding would surely 
be wider of justice than the Crowe verdict was. We have 
one important organ of public opinion hotly pointing to the 
case as an effect of yellow journalism; another sternly add- 


ing it to the list of the crimes of the trusts, which, by exas- _ aI 


perating the people, corrupt their native sense of justice. 

The sense of justice is not native, but acquired. Only an 
elect few ever acquire it in such degree that they are just 
when their passions or prepossessions are touched. The 
lawyer always rejects the venire-man whose associations or _ 
habits would tend to bring a personal feeling into his con- — 
sideration of the case. About two times out of three the 
passion of a community, if widely and deeply aroused 
against the accused, will hang him without much regard to 
law or evidence—as a great many instances show. No 
human institution is perfect. Trial by jury is very, very 
far from perfection. But on the whole it gives better results — 
than any other system. ‘‘Human justice often errs,” said 
the moralist. ‘‘True,” said the judge, “but it’s the only — 
kind we’ve got.” 


“‘Gentlemen’s Agreements” 


pice recent decline of cotton below eleven cents a pound — 
naturally sharpened public interest in the fate of the 
growers’ association, which proposes, by limiting the area 
and controlling the markets, to secure a minimum price 
of thirteen cents for the next crop. Whether the growers — 
succeed depends upon whether they stick together, and 
whether they stick together depends upon whether they 
have suffered enough. This is true of nearly all attempts 
at codperation and combination. Generally men will not 
surrender their individual freedom except as a sort of 
last resort. The great industrial consolidations of ’97 and 
’98 were partly born of the fearful depression of ’93 and ’96. _ 
The labor unions are, of course, the greatest example of 
codperation. Their vital basis lies in the wretched con- 
dition of labor before the days of unions. A man who — 
knows hunger either by experience or tradition is readier 
to trade a part of his individual liberty for something that 
will safeguard him from hunger. Thus, about four times 
out of five the codperation of the workman is far solider 
and more effective than the opposing codperation of the — 
employer. 

Attempts to regulate railroad rates and other things 
by “‘gentlemen’s agreements” almost always fail. Not 
having suffered, the gentlemen fail to stick together. Here 
and there fruit growers have combined effectively —after 
tasting bankruptcy in.untrammeled individual freedom. — 
The actual prosperity of the farmer is the great obstacle 
to agricultural coéperation. a 
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The Packers and the Future 


FEW weeks ago the press of the whole 
country united in tribute to the wor- 
thiness of a great merchant who lay 

dead. The immense commercial fabric which Marshall 
Field left behind him was a monument to the practice of 
one fixed business rule: ‘‘To sell always a good article at a 
fair price.’”’ The private car line interests which I repre- 
sent ask to be judged by no more lenient standard. We 
have been in the refrigeration service business for twenty 
years. We have been successful—so successful the demand 
has required that every dollar earned by the car lines, and 
more, has had to go back into new and improved equipment 
and organization to take care of the new business that was 
made possible by the service. I do not believe this could 
have happened if the car lines had not sold a good article 
at a fair price. 

An article in a recent magazine contains this paragraph: 
‘“By giving his business to one railroad and taking it from 
another, he (Armour) could almost make or ruin the profits 
of the companies concerned. Here was the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, for example, over which was shipped the 
bulk of the fruit grown in the rich districts of Western 
Michigan. The Pere Marquette was a weak railroad, 
hungry for more traffic. Armour went to the eager officers 
of the Pere Marquette and guaranteed to give them forty 
cars of meat a week, in return for which the Pere Marquette 
agreed to use none but Armour’s fruit cars for its fruit 
shipments. The Pere Marquette had a few refrigerator 
ears of its own with which it served its customers; but 
under the new contract it could not supply its own cars to 
the people along its own lines.” 

That statement is misleading as a whole and specifically 
false in detail. The writer of it never would have ventured 
to make it if he had sought the facts. He could have easily 
learned them from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
records which are open and accessible to all. Now what 
are the facts? They are simply as follows: 

The Pere Marquette Railroad undertook, in 1901, to 
furnish refrigeration for the fruit business along its line, 
using a few old refrigerator cars of its own and borrowing 
from other lines. That season, with its bad service and 
consequent heavy fruit losses, is still remembered with a 
shudder by Michigan peach growers. For the following 
season, 1902, the Pere Marquette Railroad made an ex- 
perimental contract—an exclusive contract—with the 
Armour Car Lines. When that shipping season was over 
the Pere Marquette Railroad officials made inquiry among 


the growers and shippers as to how they had been served ~ 


and how they liked the exclusive arrangement. The 
response was so heartily in favor of the Armour service and 
the guarantees of the exclusive contract that the Pere 
Marquette immediately made another exclusive contract 
with the Armour Car Lines for three seasons. 


The Pere Marquette Case 


dba: first, or experimental, contract was executed July 

18, 1902; the second was executed on December 23, 
1902. The meat-carrying contract between the Pere 
Marquette Railroad and Armour & Co. was executed on 
August 1, 1904. Therefore, this meat contract, by means 
of which the writer in question says the fruit contract 
was extorted from the Pere Marquette, was not made until 
more than two years ajter the execution of the first frut!-car 
contract and nineteen months ajter the second fruit-car contract. 
And there was nothing unusual or ‘‘special’”’ in the meat~- 
carrying contract. Other packers made similar agree- 
ments with the Pere Marquetteat that time—in the summer 
of 1904. 

And right here it should be said that this gross mis- 
statement comes as near the truth as any of the charges 
brought to show how Armour, as a packer, sandbags the 
railroads into giving his car lines exclusive contracts for 
the refrigeration of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Now there is a sequel to the Pere Marquette case; and 
the sequel should be interesting to those whose sympathies 
have been wrought upon by sensational writers until they 
mourn the fate of Michigan peach growers in the clutches of 
“Armour and his monopoly.” It is the more interesting 
because all orators against the private car lines in maga- 
zines and in Interstate Commerce hearings have made the 
Pere Marquette situation their pet ‘‘horrible example.” 

The private car lines’ exclusive contract for fruit re- 
frigeration service on the Pere Marquette Railroad expired 
last fall about the time the road went into the hands of a 
receiver. That contract has been renewed within thirty 
days by the receiver representing the United States Court. 
It is an exclusive contract, too. 

The receiver of the Pere Marquette is Hon. Judson F. 
Harmon, of Cincinnati, a lawyer of national reputation, 
who was Attorney-General of the United States in President 
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Cleveland’s Cabinet. The court behind him is a United 
States Court, superior in its powers even to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It will hardly be alleged, I think, 
that Judson F. Harmon, acting as an agent of the United 
States Court, has made this contract as part of a trade for a 
haul of ‘‘forty cars of meat a week.’’ Nor is this emphatic 
indorsement by the growers and shippers of that line due, 
as our enemies may contend, to the fact that the Pere 
Marquette road is in the hands of areceiver. The fact is 
these growers and shippers have stood by us loyally from 
the first year of our operations in Michigan, and will doubt- 
less do so as long as we continue, as we have in the past, 
to give them value received. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that Judge Harmon, as 
receiver, made this contract only after he was thoroughly 
satisfied that it would be the best for the railroad and best 
for the growers and shippers along its line. His method 
of satisfying himself is especially interesting in view of the 
widely circulated statements to the effect that the fruit 
grower has been robbed by the private car lines and is 
struggling to escape from its clutches. 

The question of getting ready to move next summer’s 
fruit crop came up to Receiver Harmon in the natural 
course of railroad administration. 

To determine exactly what ought to be done about it— 
and perhaps moved somewhat by current criticism of 
private car lines and their exclusive contract system, 
especially as to the Pere Marquette Railroad—Judge 
Harmon ordered a house-to-house canvass, as it were, of 
the territory concerned. The officials of the road went out 
along the line a few weeks ago, met the growers and shippers 
at the respective shipping points, invited frank and out- 
spoken expressions of their experience with the refrigeration 
service furnished by railroads as well as by private car lines, 
and asked what they wished for the coming season. 


Quality First: Rate Second 


ite stenographic report of those conferences shows that 
a preference for the continuation of the previous 
arrangement —for private refrigerator cars operated under 
the exclusive contract that is alleged to be ‘“‘throttling the 
fruit industry’’—has been and is practically unanimous 
from one end of the railway to the other. The report 
abounds in expressions like these: 


The rate is a secondary consideration; quality of service 
comes first. 

I prefer the Armour car, at double the price, to any 
other car we ever had. 

Deliver us from refrigerator cars borrowed from other 
railroads! We want cars that we know will come to us 
elean and in good condition. 

If the Pere Marquette were sending in their cars free and 
furnishing ice and all, I would prefer the Armour cars and 
pay the present rate. 


The difference between private car line refrigeration 
rates in Michigan in 1900, or before, and those subsequent 
to that year has been the subject of persistent and willful 
misrepresentation. This juggling of the truth has been the 
more dishonest because it has sought to justify itself by 
emphasizing a technicality. 

The private car lines’ Michigan tariff for 1902 was higher 
than for previous years. The reason for it was this: Prior 
to 1902 the Michigan railroads paid for all the ice used for the 
initial icing of all fruit cars before being loaded, for re-icing 
after being loaded, and for re-icing en route to the East, the 
heaviest part of the business; the shipper paid for no ice 
except that used for re-icing cars en route to the South and 
West. The car lines’ tariff, therefore, entirely excluded the 
cost of the initial icing and re-icing Eastward; it covered 
only the service Eastward and only service and re-icing to the 
South and West. After the first contract was made the 
railroads stopped furnishing ice and the car lines’ tariff then 
had to be made high enough to cover the new expense 


(namely, the cost of all ice both for initial 
icing and re-icing) as well as the service as 
before. This change in rates brought no 
additional profit to the car line. 

Free icing at the railroad’s expense was never practiced, 
so far as I know, in connection with the fruit business, any- 
where but in Michigan. It was discontinued there—after 
the 1900 contract —for the simple reason that the railroads 
could not afford it; the traffic manager of the Pere Mar- 
quette, Mr. A. Patriarche, in sworn testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in June, 1904, made 
clear the fact that free ice ate up fifty per cent. of the rev- 
enue from fruit shipments. The car lines’ part in the change 
was explicitly stated to the United States Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce May 15, 1905, by Mr. 
George B. Robbins, president of the Armour Car Lines, as 
follows: 


“Tn 1900 we furnished refrigeration to shippers of Mich- 
igan peaches, and under the railroad rule or classification 
then in effect, the railroad paid us for, or absorbed, the cost 
of ice both at loading stations and en route, and our rates 
were based on these conditions. I cannot recall a similar 
rule having ever been in effect elsewhere. 

“In 1901 or 1902 the Michigan roads changed this rule 
and discontinued furnishing the ice free, and we advanced 
our charges to cover the additional cost of ice to us. 

‘“We had nothing whatever to do with this change in rule, 
and our profit was not increased by the increased charge 
for the refrigeration over the previous abnormally low one. 
The matter is one entirely between the road and the ship- 
pers and is not chargeable to the car lines in any way.” 


By cunningly exploiting the rate-advance, which was 
due entirely to the railroads’ discontinuance of free ice, as I 
have shown, the car lines’ critics seek to smother this further 
fact: Michigan peach growers have prospered under the 
good service furnished by the exclusive contract and full 
refrigeration tariff as they never prospered before; they 
have said so; and, as we have seen from Receiver Harmon’s 
inquiry, the peach growers along the Pere Marquette heartily 
favor a continuance of the service. It is pertinent to the 
rate question to reiterate this statement: In practically 
every section where Armour cars operate under exclusive 
contracts refrigeration rates are lower than they were be- 
fore such contracts were made, and as fast as economies can 
be effected in organization and management and as business 
increases, rates are further reduced. This policy has been 
consistently pursued and will continue to be. 

This is the way in which, from start to finish, the maga- 
zineagitators have made their case by unsupported personal 
statements—cunningly selected half-truths and imaginings 
dressed up to look like facts, and all trimmed to fit precon- 
ceivedtheory. Itis clearly impossible, for reasons of space, 
to consider all their charges. It is worth while, however, 
to touch briefly upon a few other facts that have been 
persistently —and adroitly —garbled by these writers. 


Juggling the Facts 


HROUGHOUT the studied efforts to ‘‘make a case” 
against the private car lines, facts have been juggled 
or wantonly suppressed to give these impressions: That 
the only expense attached to refrigeration service is the 
eost of ice; that the car lines secure exclusive contracts 
with railroads by some secret, underhand method, or by 
coercing weak railroads, and then arbitrarily ‘charge 
what they like’’; that the largest, best-equipped and best- 
operated railways furnish refrigeration service “‘of the 
highest character’ at lower rates than the car lines do; 
that the refrigeration service charge is ‘‘extortion,” as 
applied to the fruit and vegetable grower, and a “‘burden”’ 
upon the ‘‘perishable food supply of the nation.” Let us 
deal specifically with these misrepresentations. 

Private car line refrigeration service, I repeat, is not an 
ice business; it is a highly specialized service—a typical 
product of this specializing age. In the professions—law, 
medicine, engineering —the specialist commands the high- 
est price for his work. That business house—in manufac- 
turing or in merchandizing—is most successful whose de- 
partment-heads have best learned how to specialize. Why 
apply a different standard to refrigeration service? There 
was a time in the railroad business when passengers and 
freight were carried in the same train. The freight train of 
to-day is better, faster and safer than the mixed passenger 
and freight train of former days; the ‘‘regular”’ train is still 
better; the “‘limited”’ is better yet, and a ride on it costs 
more. Specializing—nothing but specializing, in car- 
building, engine-building, track-building and operation— 
has produced the Chicago-to-New York eighteen-hour 
train. 

There is as much difference between good refrigerator 
cars and bad refrigerator cars, between good refrigeration 
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| service and poor refrigeration service, as 


there is between the good and the poor. in 
any kind of business. As in other lines of 
business, too, a good refrigeration service 
costs more than poor service—much more 
—and is worth more—worth much more— 
than the extra cost. It is, therefore, mis- 


_ leading, not to say dishonest, to assume 


that all refrigerator cars and all kinds of 


| refrigeration service are alike, to compare 


rates on that basis and to call the higher 


| rate “extortionate” without taking into 


account the service value given for that 
rate. As well say that every suit of clothes 
is equally good and all suits ought to be 
sold at the same price. Let me recapitu- 
late, briefly, the main points of the service: 
Refrigeration service of the first class— 
the kind private car lines furnish—must be 
thoroughly organized and manned by spe- 
cialists, and must be comprehensive in its 
field of operation, equipped to give the 
shipper service in and to any part of the 
country. Its cars must be specially de- 
signed for carrying highly perishable berries 
and fruit; it must keep those cars in the 
best possible condition, and permit them 
to be used but rarely and discreetly for 
carrying anything but fruit, berries or 
vegetables. Jt must maintain, the year 
round, an expert and expensive force of 
men to prepare, in detail and long in ad- 
vance, for the car supply, ice supply, in most 
districts bracing and stripping lumber, 
labor, etc., to meet the varying demand of 
each season in each district where it oper- 
ates. It must carry a still larger force to 
manage and supervise loading and icing 
stations during the shipping season, men 
who receive traveling expenses as well as 
salary, and who are idle atthe expense of 
the car lines practically three months in the 
year. It must maintain throughout the 
country icing stations, icing inspectors, and 
men to handle the ice for prompt re-icing of 
cars and whole trains in transit. It must 
maintain car building and car repair shops 
near all the large fruit districts, and often 
gangs of repairers in the field, for hardly a 
car makes a trip without needing some re- 
pairs. The employees in the field are, in 
most cases, practical fruit men as well as 
refrigeration men, who can show the inex- 
perienced grower how to handle his crop. 


What the Car Line Risks 


And, finally—but by no means least—the 
car line must assume the risk. It must buy 
and store great quantities of ice and organ- 
izeits force of employees before the first fruit 
tree blossoms. It may make all the exten- 
sive preparations for a record crop that 
turns out a total failure and converts prep- 
arations into dead loss. On the other hand, 
it may prepare, on the best estimates ob- 
tainable, for an average crop and be called 
upon to handle a phenomenal one; and if it 
falls short of enough cars, ice or men to han- 
dle an unexpectedly heavy or fast-ripening 
crop, it must stand the consequences. 

At this writing we are put to extreme 
measures, because of the open winter, to 
secure an ice supply for next season. At 
one northern point alone we are spending 
$100,000 for an ice machine to meet this 
emergency. Again, we are buying machine 
ice where we should have natural ice, and 
shipping it from remote points. All this 
heavy expense involves no advance of re- 
frigeration rates. The burden falls on the 
car lines, not on the growers. 

Without the guaranty of an exclusive 
contract, asI tried to make clear in a former 
article, the private refrigerator car line 
could not afford to assume the risks of this 
business; neither could it afford to furnish 
the service at the price it charges. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that to the satisfac- 
tion of growers, shippers and railroads. 
Experience has demonstrated, too, that 
the exclusive contract is as much a bene- 
fit to the car lines’ customers as it is to the 
car lines. It is a guaranty to the grower, 
the shipper and the railroad that when the 
fruit crop ripens in a given territory there 
will be an ample supply of first-class refrig- 
erator cars to carry the fruit in, and an 
organized refrigeration service to protect 
the fruit on its way to any and every market. 
The refrigerator car line and the exclusive 
contract exist solely because they have been 
proven to be an economic necessity in the 


| handling of perishable fruits and vegetables. 


They owe nothing to favoritism and none is 
practiced by means of them, directly or in- 
directly, for or against any railroad, car line, 
grower, shipper or receiver of shipments. 
Some of the most important contracts 
held by the Armour Car Lines are in that 


reat fruit belt extending through Florida, 

eorgia, South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina, where the railroads could not possibly 
be coerced by Armour & Co.’s ‘‘great power 
over the railroad” as ‘‘a great shipper.” 
The railroads there with which exclusive 
contracts have been made for years are 
competing lines: the Southern, the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Central of Georgia, the Western and 
Atlantic, and the Georgia Southern and 
Florida, and so on. How would you force 
the same kind of an exclusive contract from 
each of three competing lines by threaten- 
ing to divert freight from one to another? 

Another point: Armour is not a ‘‘great 
shipper” over any of the railroads in that 
territory. The meat and provisions ship- 
ments that go over these roads are not 
heavy through shipments on a wholesale 
basis—for export, for redistribution, etc. — 
but are only the comparatively small ship- 
ments to supply local consumption in a 
territory whose largest city has a population 
of only 150,000. Shipments of that char- 
acter hardly give Armour “great power over 
the railroads.” 

Now let us see what there is to the com- 
plaint that the exclusive contract gives the 
private car line a “‘monopoly”’ and enables 
it to ‘‘charge what it likes.” 


No Monopoly 


A refrigerator car line does acquire, by an 
exclusive contract, all the refrigeration 
business arising during the life of the con- 
tract on the particular railroad contracted 
with, and acquires it for the reasons already 
explained; but this contract no more 
creates a monopoly, in the accepted meaning 
of the word, than does the contract under 
which one paper mill, for example, supplies 
all the paper of certain grades used by the 
United States Government. The refriger- 
ator car line’s contract, like the paper mill’s 
contract, is simply an agreement that 
certain well-defined service shall be per- 
formed during a certain period at a certain 
price, and in accordance with specifically 
described conditions. The contract is 
open to competition before it is executed. 
The specifications or conditions as to car 
supply, ice supply, re-icing, etc., are care- 
fully drawn to meet the requirements of the 
shippers and the railroads. Maximum 
rates are named, it is specified that the rates 
shall be reasonable, and the car line is not 
left a chance to “‘charge what it likes.” 
Contract conditions having been thus 
prescribed, the railroad naturally lets the 
refrigeration contract to the car line that 
is best able to carry out the contract con- 
ditions. Right here I may explain that 
in many cases, and whenever conditions 
warrant it, the rates charged are less than 
the maximum rates named in the contract. 
And if rates should be made too high—so 
high as to be burdensome—the railroad, 
which ought to be selfishly interested in 
encouraging its shippers, has the remedy in 
its own hands. It can annul the contract 
for cause. To emphasize what I have 
before suggested, look at this rate question 
from the cold_business-sense viewpoint. 
Tue SaturDAY Evenine Post, for example, 
has a monopoly in its own peculiar field 
as a high-class weekly magazine. Could it 
afford to put its price per copy so high that 
the people would not buy it; or could it 
afford to put a prohibitive price upon its 
advertising columns—a price that would 
make it an unprofitable medium for adver- 
tisers? The greater the quantity of fruit 
grown, the greater the volume of business 
for refrigerator cars. No car line could 
afford to make oppressive rates that would 
discourage and diminish fruit growing. 
And if the car line were so foolish as to do 
that, could the railroad afford to let it be 


done and so rob itself of freight revenue 


from fruit shipments? 

In view of thefactsI havestated asto how 
car lines’ exclusive contracts are made, the 
logic of your own business experience ought 
to make it plain that a car line cannot 
“charge what it likes,’’ and, if it could, 
would not desire to charge unreasonable 
rates. 

Now for a few facts on the broad state- 
ments and broader insinuations to the 
efiect that certain strong railroads—too 
strong to be influenced by the power of 
“‘a great shipper” —furnish better refriger- 
ation at lower rates than private car lines 
do. Certain railroads do operate their own 
refrigerator cars, but chiefly in the dairy 
products and produce business. The pri- 
vate car lines which are under fire do berry 
and fruit refrigeration chiefly, which is 
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OCTOR GOOSE is a great friend of the 
LD Tailor in a good many ways. 

He is most commonly known as the 
Hot-Flat-Iron. 

Everybody knows how useful heis at certain 
times ;—aund for certain purposes. 

He has a magical way of restoring sickly 
looking clothes to femporary health and 
comely appearance. 

But very few people know that he does a 
good deal of his work “in the dark,’’ so to 
speak ;— and remember this—if he kadn’t so 
much to do with the shaping of clothes in the 
Jirst place, there would not be so great a need 
for his services later on. 


These are the little secrets of the clothing 
business — or they have been heretofore. 

Nobody has ever paid much attention to 
them, 

They have been taken for granted —just 
as a matter of course. 

Yet this Flat-Iron trickery is responsible 
for clothes losing their shape and character 
so quickly. 


The Hot Flat-Iron has been the “cure-all” 
of the clothing business; and the result shows 
in about 80 per cent of all clothes. 

A little steam, and a little heat and pres- 
sure, applied as only the tailor can do it, and 
behold! a fullness has been shrunken, or a 
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cutting or sewing. 

This Flat-Iron work—the “dope”’ of the 
clothing business, is the cheapest and most 
common way of throwing style into a garment. 
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entirely different from the refrigeration 
required for dairy products and produce. 
Consequently, comparison of the two, as to 
rates or otherwise, is unfair. 

Only a very few railroads furnish refriger- 
ation on a large scale or pretend to furnish 
inspection and re-icing after shipments 
leave their own lines. Most of the few 
roads which do this, as the Santa Fe and the 
Gould Lines, maintain a separate refrigera- 
tion service organization ae that of the 
private car lines and charge relatively the 
same rates that private car lines do. The 
railroads which make a lower refrigeration 
rate do this business at a loss. I believe 
they would so state if asked. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Gould Lines have been mentioned as having 
refused to make exclusive contracts with 
private car lines, the insinuation being that 
they were strong enough to defy “‘the 
octopus.’”’ Note these facts: The private 
car lines have no formal contract with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, but one of them for 
years has handled most of the berries and 
fruit refrigeration on that road, especially 
in Delaware, where the most of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s fruit and berry traffic 
originates. And that same private car line 
has been asked by the railroad to take care 
of the berry and fruit refrigeration on the 
Pennsylvania this year. Nearly all of the 
Pennsylvania’s own refrigerator cars are 
used for dairy products and produce. 

The Gould Lines, as railroads, do not 
own any refrigerator cars; they do own the 
American Refrigerator Transit Company, 
which is a separate corporation and is 
operated just as the Armour and other 
private carlinesare. Most ofthese A. R. T. 
cars are also used for dairy products and 
produce. One Gould line, the Denver and 
Rio Grande, had an exclusive contract with 
a private car line, which expired in 1904 or 
in 1905; the A. R. T. cars then replaced 
Armour cars on the Denver and Rio Grande 
for handling Colorado’s large and growing 
fruit business. About a month ago the old 
exclusive contract between the Armour 
Car Lines and the Denver and Rio Grande, 
a Gould line, was renewed at the request of 
that railroad and of the growers and shippers 
along its lines. So this year private car 
line refrigerator cars will replace Gould cars 
on a Gould railroad. These facts ought to 
satisfy the most captious that there is no 
honesty in the statement or insinuation that 
railroads furnish better refrigeration than 
private car lines do or furnish as good serv- 
ice at lower rates, or that they are forced 
to take our service. The testimony of 
railroad officials who have had to give 
special attention to refrigeration is prac- 
tically all to the contrary. The railroads 
on which the great bulk of highly perishable 
fruit business originates—the Southern 
Pere Marquette, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Central of Georgia and other 
southeastern lines—long since adopted the 
private car line service and facilities under 
exclusive contracts, to the better satisfaction 
of the growers. 


The Consumer's Interest 


The consumer, too, has a vital interest in 
this private car line question. Every city 
housewife of moderate means knows that 
the season during which she can have fresh 
fruits and vegetables on her table is months 
longer now than it used to be six to ten 
years ago. Then only the very rich could 
disregard the season by disregarding ex- 
pense in supplying the table; but families 
of small or moderate incomes had to get 
their ‘‘fresh” fruit, berries and vegetables 
out of cans for alarge part of the year. That 
condition was not changed until refrigerator 
car service, developed and made efficient by 
the specializing of the private car lines, 
opened the way for growers in all parts of 
the country to grow and market early fruits 
and vegetables at a profit. The truth of 
this will appeal to any city resident whether 
a member of a family or a patron of a board- 
ing-house, hotel or restaurant. The mod- 
erately circumstanced in all cities had 
no fresh fruits and vegetables until crops 
ripened at near-by points. In Chicago they 
waited for strawberries until they came 
from Indiana and southern Illinois and did 
not revel in them until the Michigan crop 
ripened; New York’s economical house- 
wives waited for Delaware’s crop. The 
“popular price”’-restaurant or hotel did not 
pretend to carry lettuce, fresh tomatoes 
and such tender vegetables in the mid- 
winter menu; if they appeared at all in the 
winter they appeared only as occasional 
novelties—a stroke of enterprise by the 
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proprietor—at afancy price. Patrons of all 
such restaurants and hotels in the large 
cities now have lettuce, fresh tomatoes, etc., 
on the daily bill-of-fare practically the year 
round and at reasonable prices. 

Take the cantaloup, for example; until 
within a decade it could be had for only a 
very short period and only at a high price. 
To find one on the market as early as the 
Fourth of July was a novelty. Now Florida 
cantaloups come into the market in the 
latter part of May, and the development 
of cantaloup-growing in favorable sections, 
from Delaware to Colorado and California, 
keeps them coming to market all summer at | 
prices that make them an every-day deli- 
cacy in families which used to deem them a 
luxury produced only for the very rich. In 
1897, it was estimated that not more than 
400 cars of cantaloups were grown in the 
whole country. Last year’s crop, after only 
eight years of development, was figured at 
nearly 7000 carloads. A section of the 
Salton Desert, California, where the private 
car lines have ice houses below the sea level 
and where the temperature often rises to 
125 degrees, had 64 acres of cantaloup four 
years ago; this season it will have 2500 
acres in cantaloups. 

The practical, frugal housewife of to-day 
does only a fraction of the ‘‘ putting up” and 
preserving that she did ten years ago. Why 
go to that trouble? She can supply her 
table better and for the same, or less, sum 
of money because she gets fresh fruits and 
vegetables practically all the year. I am 
not saying in this, mark you, that cost of 
living has been reduced by this fruit and 
vegetable development due to refrigeration 
service; but I do say that thousands and mil- 
lions of persons are able, by reason of that 
development, to live better for the same money. 


Running a New Line 


ees years ago a friend of mine was a 
bank clerk in a city of some seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants situated in one of 
the central States. This young man was 
twenty-five years old, of slight physique, 
and unfitted for manual labor. Yet his 
physician warned him that he must either 
ing some outdoor vocation or forfeit his 
life. 

As the poor fellow had only saved up five 
hundred dollars, his prospects were gloomy 
enough. However, he had the business 
sagacity to detect an entirely new feature 
in an established industry. 

My friend had noted that it was practi- 
cally impossible for city people to secure 
fresh, clean eggs with certainty, and he 
fancied that if he could contract to supply 
these there would be an instant demand for 
them at an advance of from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. over the price of ordinary eggs. 
The clerk discussed the matter with the 
banker, who was so impressed with the feas- 
ibility of the plan that, to aid his ex-clerk, 
he secured for my friend a little place of 
twelve acres, ten miles from the city, at 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, on one, two 
and three years’ time. This arrangement 
left the little capital of five hundred dollars 
intact for the venture. 

For the first eighteen months—until my 
friend had established his flocks—the ut- 
most economy was necessary: ‘‘the simple 
life,’ indeed, as the ex-clerk described it. 
Since then the business has grown and pros- 

ered far beyond the fondest hopes of its 
founder, and the young man has not only 
gained robust health, but is master of a 
profitable and growing business in which he 
delights. His fowls are brown Leghorns 
and barred Plymouth Rocks, and scrupu- 
lous attention is paid to feeding, care and 
cleanliness. The eggs are collected two or 
three times daily, and are carefully assorted 
according to size and color. There are four 
colors: pearl-white, white, light-cream and 
dark-cream. Unshapely, stained and dis- 
colored eggs are rejected and sold without 
brand in the open market. 

After grading the eggs are packed, three 
dozen to a package, in a neat pasteboard 
box expressly made for the purpose, and 
attractively labeled with the name and 
address of the egg-farm. Great care is taken 
to have the packages as neat and pleasing as 
possible. The box is then sealed with a seal 
giving size and color and date of gathering. 
There is absolutely no chance of change or 
substitution, and the purchaser knows that 
the package is correctly labeled. Ten of 
these boxes are packed in a wooden case and 
sent to the city by the evening train, ready 


for delivery to the consumer early next 
morning. 
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When you combine perfect visible 
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Every expert who has examined this 
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“Can you not see she is?’’ he asked im- 
patiently. 

“No,” said the Tracer. 

Harren stared at him. 

‘Captain Harren,” continued the Tracer, 
“T can see nothing upon this bit of paper 
that resembles in the remotest degree a 
human face or figure.” 

Harren turned white. 

“Not that I doubt that you can see it,” 
pursued the Tracer calmly. ‘‘I simply 
repeat that I see absolutely nothing on this 
paper except a part of a curtain, a window- 
pane, and—and——”’ 

“What! For God’s sake!’’ cried Harren 
hoarsely. 

“T don’t know yet. 
nik 

“Can you not see her face, her eyes? 
Don’t you see that exquisite slim figure 
standing there by the curtain?’’ demanded 
Harren, laying his shaking finger on the 
photograph. ‘‘Why, man, it is as clear, 
as clean cut, as distinct as though the pic- 
ture had been taken in sunlight! Do you 
mean to say that there is nothing there 
—that I am crazy?” 

“No. Wait.” 

“Wait! How can I wait when you sit 
staring at her picture and telling me that 
you can’t see it, but that it is doubtless 
| there? Are you deceiving me, Mr. Keen? 
Are you trying to humor me, trying to be 
kind to me, knowing all the while that I’m 


Wait; let me study 


crazy. 
“Wait, man! You are no more crazy 
than I am. I tell you that I de 


can see something on the win- 
dow-pane——”’ 

He suddenly sprang up and 
walked to the window, leaning 
close and examining the glass. 
Harren followed and laid his 
hand lightly over the pane. 

“Do you see any marks on 
the glass?’”’ demanded Keen. 

Harren shook his head. 

“Have you a magnifying- 
glass?”’ asked the Tracer. 

Harren pointed back to the 
table, and they returned to the 
photograph, the Tracer bend- 
ing over it and examining it ow, 
through the glass. 

“All I see,” he said, still studying the 
photograph, ‘‘is a corner of a curtain and a 
window on which certain figures seem to 
have been cut. . . Look, Captain 
Harren, can you see them?” 

“T see some marks—some squares.” 

“You can’t see anything written on that 
pane—as though cut by a diamond?” 

“Nothing distinct.”’ 

“But you see her?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Tn minute detail?” 

“é Yes. ” 

The Tracer thought a moment: ‘‘ Does 
she wear a ring?” 

“Yes; can’t you see?”’ 

“Draw it for me.”’ 

They seated themselves side by side, and 


Harren drew a rough sketch of 
the ring which he insisted was de> 
so plainly visible on her hand: 

“Oh,” observed the Tracer, ‘‘she wears 
the Seal of Solomon on her ring.’’ 

Harren looked up at him. “That sym- 
bol has haunted me persistently for three 
years,” he said. ‘‘I have found it every- 
where—on articles that I buy, on house 
furniture, on the belts of dead ladrones, 
on the hilts of krises, on the funnels of 
steamers, on the headstalls of horses. If 
they put a laundry mark on my linen it’s 
certain to be this! = If I buy a box 
of matches the sign | is on it. Why, 
I’ve even seen it on the brilliant wings of 
tropical insects. It’s got on my nerves. I 
dream about it.” 

“And you buy books about it and try 
to work out its mystical meaning?’’ sug- 
gested the Tracer, smiling. 

But Harren’s gray eyes were serious. He 
said: ‘She never comes to me without that 
symbol somewhere about her. . 


told you she never spoke to me. That is 


| true; yet once, in a vivid dream of her, 
she did speak. 
| to tell 


I—I was almost ashamed 
ou of that.” 

“Tell me.”’ 
“A—a dream? 
what I dreamed?” 

“Yes—if it was a dream.” 
“Tt was. I was asleep on the deck of the 


Do you wish to know 


| Mindinao, dead tired after a fruitless hike, 


Ed) HS} BS SHES SI 
SHES &] GSHS3 Bete 
Bape Bal 
EXtS3 Bal EX BS) BXHES 
BRHSd GY SAK SAE BEES] 
2 62 GS] GH Gl BS DS 
B<HSS] XH AXA Da 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


I dreamed she came toward me through 
a young woodland all lighted by the sun, 
and in her hands she held masses of that 
wild flower we call Solomon’s Seal. And 
she said—in the voice I know must be like 
hers: ‘If you could only read! If you 
would only understand the message I send 
you! 
read, if you only would!’ 

“T said: ‘Is the message in the seal? Is 
that the key to it?’ 

“She nodded, laughing, burying her face 
in the flowers, and said: 

““Perhaps I can write it more plainly for 

you some day; I will try very, very hard.’ 

“And after that she went away—not 
swiftly —for I saw her at moments far away 
in the woods; but I must have confused 
her with the glimmering shafts of sunlight, 
and in a little while the woodland grew 
dark and I woke with the racket of a Colt’s 
automatic in my ears.”’ 

He passed his sun-bronzed hand over 
his face, hesitated, then leaned over the 


photograph once more which the Tracer ' 


was studying intently through the magni- 
fying-glass. 

“There is something on that window in 
the photograph which I’m going to copy,” 
he said. ‘Please shove a pad and pencil 
toward me.” 

Still examining the photograph through 
the glass which he held in his right hand, 
Mr. Keen picked up the pencil and, feeling 
for the pad, began, very slowly, to form the 
following series of symbols: 


- 


eaten 


SEQ 
SxHEd 


BH GEER 


‘““What on earth are you doing?” mut- 
tered Captain Harren, twisting his short 
mustache in perplexity. 

“T am copying what I see through this 
magnifying-glass written on the window- 
pane in the photograph,” said the Tracer 
calmly. ‘‘Can’t you see those marks?” 

“T—I do now; I never noticed them 
before particularly—only that there were 
scratches there.” 

When at length the Tracer had finished 
his work he sat, chin on hand, examining 
it in silence. Presently he turned toward 
Harren, smiling. 

“Well?” inquired the younger man im- 
patiently ; ‘‘do those scratches representing 
Solomon’s Seal mean anything?”’ 

“It’s the strangest cipher I ever en- 
countered,” said Mr. Keen—‘“‘the strangest 
I ever heard of. I have seen hundreds 
of ciphers—hundreds—secret codes of the 
State Department, secret military codes, 
elaborate Oriental ciphers, symbols used 
in commercial transactions, symbols used 
by criminals and every species of malefac- 
tor. And every one of them can be solved 
with time and patience and a little knowl- 
edge of the subject. But this’’—he sat 
looking at it with eyes half-closed—‘“‘this 
is too simple.” 

“Simple!” 

“Very. It’s so simple that it’s baffling.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you are going to 
be able to find a meaning in squares and 
crosses ?”’ 

““I—I don’t believe it is going to be so 
very difficult to translate them.”’ 

“Great guns!” said the Captain. ‘Do 
you mean to say that you can ultimately 
translate that cipher?” 

The Tracer smiled. ‘‘Let’s examine it 
for repetitions first. Here we have this 
symbo BX] repeated five times. It’s 
likely to be the letter E. I think 

—” His voice ceased; for a quarter of 
an hour he pored over the symbols, pencil 
in hand, checking off some, substituting a 
letter here and there. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘the usual doesn’t work 
in this case. It’s an absurdly simple cipher. 
I have a notion that numbers play a part in 
it —you see where these crossed squares are 


It is everywhere on earth for you to | 
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bracketed!—those must be numbers re- 
quiring two figures——”’ 

He fell silent again, and for another 
quarter of an hour he remained motionless, 
immersed in the problem before him, 
Harren frowning at the paper over his 
shoulder. 

“Come!” said the Tracer suddenly; 
“this won’t do. There are too few sym- 
bols to give us a key; too few repetitions 
te furnish us with any key basis. Come, 
Captain, let us use our intellects; let us 
talk it over with that paper lying there 
between us. It’s a simple cipher—a 
childishly simple one if we use our wits. 
Now, sir, what I see repeated before us on 
this sheet of paper is merely one of the forms 
of a symbol known as Solomon’s Seal. 
The symbol is, as we see, repeated a great 
many times. Every seal has been 
dotted or crossed on some one of 
the lines composing it; some seals are 
coupled with brackets and armatures.” 

‘What of it?” inquired Harren vacantly. 

‘Well, sir, in the first place, that symbol, 

is supposed to represent the spiritual 
XI and material, as you know. What 
else do you know about it?”’ 

“Nothing. I bought a book about it, 
but made nothing of it.” 

“STsncb, It EUPD OLS asked Mr. Keen, 
“+o contain within itself the nine numerals, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and even the zero 
symbol?” 

“‘T believe so.” 

“‘Hxactly. Here’s the seal SJ] Now 
T’ll mark the one, two and “SN three 
by crossing the lines, like this: one, Ss 
two, & 1 three, Now, elimina- <M. 
ting fell lines not crossed 
there remains the one, the two, J 

hy Ae Lol ve) A 


the three, And here 

entire series: 

and the zero— .’ A sudden excite- 
ment stirred Y Harren; he leaned 
over the paper, gazing earnestly at the 
cipher; the Tracer rose and glanced around 
the room as though in search of something. 

‘Ts there a telephone here?” he asked. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t give this up 
just yet,’ exclaimed Harren. ‘These 
things mean numbers; don’t you_ see? 
Look at that!’ pointing to a linked pair 
of seals, oS | “That means the 
number Sts] nineteen! You 
canform Re i it by using only 
the crossed lines of the seal Don’t 
you see, Mr. Keen?” 

“Yes, Captain Harren, the cipher is, as 
you say, very plain; quite as easy to read 
as so much handwriting. That is why I 
wish to use your telephone—at once, if 
you please.”’ 

“Tt’s in my bedroom; you don’t mind 
if I go on working out this cipher while 
you're telephoning?” 

“Not in the least,’’ said the Tracer 
blandly. He walked into the Captain’s 
bedroom, closing the door behind him; 
then he stepped over to the telephone, un- 
hooked the receiver, and called up his own 
headquarters : 

“Hello. This is Mr. Keen. 
speak to Miss Borrow.” 

Ina few moments Miss Borrow answered : 
“‘T am here, Mr. Keen.”’ 

“Good. Look up the name, Inwood. 
Try New York first—Edith Inwood is the 
name. Look sharp, please; I am holding 
the wire.”’ 

He held it for ten full minutes; then Miss 
Borrow’s low voice called him over the wire. 
“Go ahead,” said the Tracer quietly. 

“There is only one Edith Inwood in 
New York, Mr. Keen—Miss Edith Inwood, 
graduate of Barnard, 1902—left an orphan 
1903 and obliged to support herself—be- 
came an assistant to Professor Boggs of 
the Museum of Inscriptions. Is considered 
an authority upon Arabian SU ae 
Has written a monograph on the Herati 
symbol—a short treatise on the Swastika. 
She is twenty-four years of age.. Do you 
require further details?”’ 

‘No,” said the Tracer; ‘‘please ring off.” 

Then he called up General Information. 
“‘T want the Museum of Inscriptions. Get 
me their number, please.’”’ After a mo- 
ment: ‘‘Is this the Museum of Inscrip- 
tions?” 


I want to 


“Ig Professor Boggs there?” 
“Ts this Professor Boggs?” 
“Could you find time to decipher an 
inscription for me at once?” 


“‘Of course I know you are extremely 
—, but have you no assistant who could 
0 1b?” 


“What did you say her name is? Miss 
Inwood?” 


“Oh! And will the young lady translate 
the inscription at once if I send a copy of it 
to her by messenger ?”’ 


“Thank you very much, Professor. I 
will send a messenger to Miss Inwood with 
a copy of the inscription. Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver, turned thought- 
fully, opened the door again and walked 
into the sunlit living-room. 

“Look here!”’ cried the Captain in a high 
state of excitement. “I’ve got a lot of 
numbers out of it already.” 

““Wonderful!’’ murmured the Tracer, 
looking over the young man’s broad 
shoulders at a sheet of paper bearing these 
numbers: é 

9—14—5—22—5—18—19—1—23—25 
—15—21—2—21—20—15 — 14 — 3 — 5— 
9—12—15—22 — 5 — 25—15—21—5—_4— 
9—20—8—9—14—23—15—15—4. 

‘Marvelous!’ repeated the Tracer, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Now what do you suppose those 
numbers can stand for?” 

‘‘Letters!’? announced the Captain tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘Take the number nine, for 
pene The ninth letter in the alphabet 
ism! 
down the letters according to that system!” 

‘Suppose we do,’ agreed the Tracer 
gravely. 

So, counting under his breath, the young 
man set down the letters in the following 
order, not attempting to group them into 
words: 

INEVERSAWYOUBUTONCEILOVE 
YOUEDITHINWOOD. 

Then he leaned back, excited, trium- 
phant. 

“There you are!” he said; ‘only, of 
course, it makes no sense.’”’ He examined 
it in silence, and gradually a hopeless ex- 
pression effaced the animation. “How 
the deuce am I going to separate that mass 
of letters into words?”’ he muttered. 

“This way,” said the Tracer, smilingly 
taking the pencil from his fingers, and he 


wrote: I—NEVER—SAW— YOU—BUT 
ONCE. 1T—LOVE:— YOU. EDITH. 
INWOOD. 


Then he laid the pencil on the table and 
walked to the window. 

Once or twice he fancied that he heard 
incoherent sounds behind him. And after 
a while he turned, retracing his steps 
leisurely. Captain Harren, extremely 
pink, stood tugging at his short mustache 
and studying the papers on the desk. 

““Well?” inquired the Tracer, amused. 

The young man pointed to the transla- 
tion with unsteady finger. ‘‘W-what on 
earth does that mean?’ he demanded 
shakily. ‘‘Whois Edith Inwood? W-what 
on earth does that cryptogram mean on 
the window-pane in the photograph? How 
did it come there? Itisn’t on my window- 
pane, you see!”’ 

The Tracer said quietly: ‘“‘That is not a 
photograph of your window.” 

“What!” 

“No, Captain. Here! Look at it closely 
through this glass. There are sixteen 
small panes in that sash; now count the 

anes in your window—eight! Besides, 
ook at that curtain. It is made of some 
figured stuff like chintz. Now, look at your 
own curtain yonder! Itisof plain velour.” 

“But—but I took that photograph! 
She stood there—there by that very win- 
dow!” 

The Tracer leaned over the photograph, 
examining it through the glass. And, 
studying it, he said: ‘‘Do you still see her 
in this photograph, Captain Harren?”’ 

“Certainly. Can you not see her?” 

“No,” murmured the Tracer, “‘but I see 
the window which she really stood by when 
her phantom came here seeking you. And 
that is sufficient. Come, Captain Harren, 
we are going out together.” 

The Captain looked at him earnestly; 
something in Mr. Keen’s eyes seemed to 
fascinate him. 

“You think that—that it’s likely we are 
g-going to see—her!”’ he faltered. 

“Tf T were you,’’ mused the Tracer of 
Lost Persons, joining the tips of his lean 
fingers meditatively—“If I were you I 
should wear a silk hat and a frock coat. It’s 
—it’s afternoon, anyhow,”’ he added depre- 
catingly, ‘and we are liable to make a call.” 

Captain Harren turned like a man in a 
dream, and entered his bedroom. And 


Mr. Keen, suppose we try writing | 
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when he emerged he was dressed and 
groomed with pathetic precision. 

“Mr. Keen,” he said, ‘‘I—I don’t know 
why I am d-daring to hope for all s-sorts of 
things. Nothing you have said really 
warrants it. But somehow I’m venturing 
to cherish an absurd notion that I may s-see 
her.” 

“‘Perhaps,’’ said the Tracer, smiling. 

“Mr. Keen! You wouldn’t say that if 
—if there was no chance, would you? You 
wouldn’t dash a fellow’s hopes——”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Mr. Keen. ‘I 
tell you frankly that I expect to find her.” 

“To-day?” 

“We'll see,” said Mr. Keen guardedly. 
“Come, Captain, don’t look that way! 
Courage, sir! We are about to execute a 
turning movement, but you look like a 
Russian general on his way to the south 
front.” 

Harren managed to laugh; they went 
out side by side, descended the elevator 
and found a cab at the porte-cochére. Mr. 
Keen gave the directions and followed 
the Captain into the cab. 

“Now,” he said, as they wheeled south, 
“we are first going to visit the Museum 
of Inscriptions and have this cipher trans- 
lation verified. Here is the cipher as I 
copied it. Hold it tightly, Captain; we’ve 
only a few blocks to drive.” 

Indeed they were already nearly there. 
The hansom drew up in front of a plain 
granite building wedged in between some 
rather elaborate private dwelling-houses. 
Over the door were letters of dull bronze: 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF INSCRIP- 
TIONS 


and the two men descended and entered 
a wide marble hall lined with glass-covered 
cabinets containing plaster casts of various 
ancient inscriptions and a few bronze and 
marble originals. Several female frumps 
were nosing the exhibits. 

An attendant in livery stood in the 
middle distance. The Tracer walked over 
to him. ‘J have an appointment to con- 
sult Miss Inwood,”’ he whispered. 

“This way, sir,’’ nodded the attendant, 
and the Tracer signaled the Captain to 
follow. 

They climbed several marble stairways, 
crossed a rotunda, and entered a room—a 
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“Now,” said the Tracer of Lost Persons | 
in a low voice to Captain Harren, ‘‘I am 
"A, going to ask you to sit here for a few minutes 
? AY while I interview the assistant curator. 

You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No, I don’t mind,” said Harren wearily, 
“‘only, when are we going to begin to search 
for—her!” 

““Very soon—I may say extremely soon,”’ 
said Mr. Keen gravely. ‘‘By the way, I 
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think I’ll take that sheet of paper on which 
I copied the cipher. Thankyou. Iwon’t 
be long.” 

The attendant had vanished. Captain 
Harren sat down by a window and gazed 
out into the late afternoon sunshine. The 
Tracer of Lost Persons, treading softly 
across the carpeted floor, approached the 
sanctuary, turned the handle, and walked 
in, carefully closing the door behind him. 

There was a young girl seated at a desk 
by an open window; she looked up quietly 
as he entered, then rose leisurely. 

“Miss Inwood?” 

“ec Yes.’ 

She was slender, dark-eyed, dark-haired 
—a lovely, wholesome, young creature, 
gracious and graceful. And that was all— 
for the Tracer of Lost Persons could not 
see through the eyes of Captain Harren, and 
perhaps that is why he was not able to 
discern a miracle of beauty in the pretty 
girl who confronted him—no magic and 
matchless marvel of transcendent loveliness 
—only' a quiet, sweet-faced, dark-eyed, 
young girl whose features and figure were 
attractive in the manner that youth is 
always attractive. But then it is a gift 
of the gods to see through eyes anointed 
by the gods. 

The Tracer touched his gray mustache 
and_bowed; the girl bowed very sweetly. 

“You are Mr. Keen,” she said; ‘you 
par an inscription for me to translate.” 

“‘A mystery for young eyes to interpret,” 
he said smiling. ‘‘May I sit eae tell 
my story before I show you my inscrip- 
tion?”’ 

“Please do,” she said, seating herself at 
her desk and facing him, one slender white 
hand supporting the oval of her face. 
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The Tracer drew his chair a little forward. 
“Tt is a curious matter,’’ he said. “May I 
give you a brief outline of the details?’ 

“By all means, Mr. Keen.” 

“Then let me begin by saying that the 
inscription of which I have a copy was 
oe scratched upon a window-pane 

y means of a diamond.” 

“Oh! Then—then it is not an ancient 
inscription, Mr. Keen.” 

“The theme is ancient—the oldest theme 
in the world—love! The cipher is old—as 
She looked up 

quickly. The Tracer, apparently engrossed 
in his. own story, went on with it. ‘‘Three 


years ago the young girl who wrote this 


imscription upon the window-pane of her— 
her bedroom, I think it was—fell in love. 
Do you follow me, Miss Inwood?” 

Miss Inwood sat very still—wide, dark 
eyes fixed on him. 

“Fell in love,’’ repeated the Tracer 

musingly, “‘not in the ordinary way. That 
is the point, you see. No, she fell in love 
at first sight; fell in love with a young 
man whom she never before had seen, 
never again beheld—and never forgot. 
Do you still follow me, Miss Inwood ?”’ 
‘ She made the slightest motion with her 
ips. 
“No,’’ mused the Tracer of Lost Persons, 
‘‘she never forgot him. Iam not sure, but 
I think she sometimes dreamed of him. 
She dreamed of him awake, too. Once 
she inscribed a message to him, cutting it 
with the diamond in herring on the window- 
pane——” 

A slight sound escaped from Miss In- 
wood’s lips. ‘I beg your pardon,” said 
the Tracer, ‘“‘did you say something?” 

The girl had risen, pale, astounded, 
incredulous. 

“Who are you?” she faltered. ‘‘What 
has this—this story to do with me?” 

“Child,” said the Tracer of Lost Persons, 
“the Seal of Solomon is a splendid mystery. 
All of Heaven and earth are included within 
its symbol. And more, more than you 
dream of, more than I dare fathom; and 
I am an old man, my child—old, alone, 
with nobody to fear for, nothing to dread, 
not even the end of all—because I am ready 
for that, too. Yet I, having nothing on 
earth to dread, dare not fathom what that 
symbol may mean, nor what vast powers 
it may exert on life.’ God knows. It may 


| be the very signet of Fate itself; the sign- 


manual of Destiny.” 

He drew the paper from his pocket, 
unrolled it and spread it out under her 
frightened eyes. 

“That!” she whispered, steadying her- 
self blindly against the arm he offered. 
She stood a: moment so, then, shuddering, 
covered her eyes with both hands. The 
Tracer of Lost Persons looked at her, turned 
and opened the door. 

“Captain Harren!”’ he called quietly. 
Harren, pacing the anteroom, turned and 
came forward. As he entered the door he 
caught sight of the girl crouching by the 
window, her face hidden in her hands, and 
at the same moment she dropped her hands 
and looked straight at him. 

“Vou!” she gasped. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons stepped out, 
closing the door. For amoment he stood 
there, tall, gaunt, gray, staring vacantly 
into space. 

“She was beautiful—when she looked 
at him,’’ he muttered. 

For another minute he stood there, hes- 
itating, glancing backward at the closed 
door. Then he went away, stooping 
slightly, his top hat held close against 
the breast of his tightly-buttoned frock 
coat. 
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ur itzer ) can learnto play 

QD gs Guitar, Mando- 

U.S. Lettered Q 4 lin, Banjo or 

Wi, Violin quickly, 

FINGERBOARD Hp, ®) Without a teach- 

YM er Instantly at- 

C Post ZZ iy tached. Special Offer 

? — Fingerboard and cele- 

brated ‘Howard’ Self-In- 

* Es structor, regular price, 50c, post- 

DSZZE- Soe’ paid, for25c. State kind of instrument. 
eZ Big, handsome, musical text- 

e book, with prices on every known FREE 
instrument ifyoustatearticle wanted. Write to-day. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE QUEST OF 
THE COLONIAL 
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Nor must all ‘‘Colonial furniture” neces- 
sarily be of mahogany. There is no such 
narrowing limitation. Mahogany is the 
most beautiful of all wood for this purpose, 
yet many of the finest old shapes are of wal- 
nut or hickory or cherry or oak or ash. The 
greater part of the finest old French furni- 
ture, too, was not of mahogany. 

- With the furniture of the past there 
should go the brass and the iron, the silver 
and the pewter, of the corresponding time. 
Certain prints and silver and porcelain from 
the other side of the Atlantic, if they harmo- 
nize in design and period, are acquisitions. 

Fate was very complaisant to us in those 
early days of our gathering. It is likely 
enough that, had there then been numerous 
disappointments, our ardor would have 
been chilled. But, as encouragement at the 
commencement, and marking the ever- 
existent possibility of finding prizes in un- 
expected places, we secured a distinguished 
pair of brass andirons at a place where it 
would have been deemed absolutely impos- 
sible to get them. 

That impracticable place was Blenner- 
hassett Island! For almost every particle 
of the furnishings of that stately mansion 
which made the island famous was lost in 
the fire and looting which followed the fail- 
ure of Burr to carve for himself, out of the 
West, an empire that was to wax strong 
among the nations of the earth. Now but 
the barest vestiges of the foundations of the 
mansion are to be seen. 

And yet, when we went there, we found a 
treasure out of the past! And it was not 
something offered, by an island resident, as 
having belonged to Blennerhassett or as 
having been used by Burr. 

There had been a heavy flood in the Ohio; 
one of those floods which come every dozen 
years or so, when the stream swells to 
mighty volume and overflows vast stretches 
of land and sweeps away fences and houses 
and barns. 

In walking about the little island, with a 
man who had long lived there, and who was 
well acquainted with the outlines of the 
great, semi-circular house, with the site of 
the old-time landing-place, with the curious 
local history, he remarked that Blenner- 
hassett had not.chosen most wisely from the 
standpoint of one who wished to use the 
island for residence purposes only, because, 
rich as it is as farm land, and superbly lo- 
cated as it is in the midst of the bending 
stream, it becomes periodically untenable. 

Then, thus reminded, he went on to tell 
how, driven to the mainland by the last 
flood, he watched the water’s steady rise 
during the day, and next morning, looking 
across at his submerged island from his West 
Virginia refuge, he saw that a dwelling- 
house had stranded there. In the course of 
the day he was able, with a companion, to 
row over toit. Noonewas within. Butthe 
furniture was in place, just as the fleeing 
family had left it; and the two men put into 
their boat this pair of acorn-top andirons, 
which they lifted from the hearth, and a 
little round-topped hair trunk which was 
standing in a corner. 

Another morning came; but the river 
had risen afresh in the night, and had picked 
up the stranded house and carried it away. 
They opened the trunk, but there was noth- 
ing in it to give the slightest hint as to where 
the house had floated from. It might have 
floated a hundred miles or more. A mys- 
tery it had come, and had but touched there 
for a few hours on its way to the oblivion 
into which it disappeared. 

The man, although impressed by the 
strangeness of it all, clearly set no particular 
value on what he had found: his ‘‘plunder,”’ 
as he called it. He showed the andirons, 
and we admired them. 

““Shouldn’t you like to trade those for a 
hammock?” 

It was certainly a curious thing for two 
travelers to have, and, in truth, it was an odd 
chance that it happened to be in our posses- 
sion at the psychic moment. We had left it 
on the mainland while we rowed over to the 
island, and it had seen a summer’s use. 

The unexpectedness of a hammock ap- 
pealed to him. 

“Yes; if ] like the looks of it,” he said. 

He liked it, and the precious andirons 
became ours. 

Our Lares and Penates were to be of 


mahogany and brass! | 
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\ \ 7 ISE shoe selection saves both shoe and pocket- 
book from the busy little imps, “ Wear” and 
“Tear.” Resistance to both at its maximum, is 


found in the Abbot Shoe. 


Abbot shoes are service givers,—always. - 
You don’t pay for “ultra stylishness,” but you 
do get good style and you get comfort and foot 
ease —and always, you get the second pair of 
Abbots, as a natural result. 


Abbot quality and price meet at the point 
of true economy. Better quality can’t be 

made at the price and less price must 
mean a great deal less-quality. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep the 
Abbot shoe, write us for the name 
of one who does. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 


$350 


Everywhere 
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The 22 calibre rifle that is the delight of the sportsman and the joy of every boy with 
j a drop of good red blood in his veins. No other rifle equals it for target practise or hunt- 
ing small game. Compare the Hamilton with any 22 cal. rifle and then you will realize 
that for the price, nothing is made that can approach it. Made in three different styles 
that sell for $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00, Our new take-down model No. 23 is of the 
latest bolt action type. The action is automatic both in putting the cartridge into the 
{ chamber and ejecting the exploded shell. All first-class dealers handle Hamilton 
Rifles. If yours doesn’t, send for catalogue and particulars to 


; HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 118, Plymouth, Michig 


ceo RI] FF LE cem9 &£ 
meted Cys [AGES 
50 cardsel a 


MADE 
$98 == Bugvies, Runabouts, 
“ : NJ Surries, Stanhopes, Spring Wag- 

The 50 Calling Cards, with plate 
engraved in script, which are of- 


NX 

Farm Wagons, in fact, 

everything in Vehicles and 

> A anything in the Harness 

fered as an introduction to our } line. All at our straight |] 
engraving department, are the 
finest that can be produced at any 
price. Other styles are shown on 


J factory prices. Our free 
catalog offers the largest 
specimen sheet, gladly sent on 
request. 


choice of styles. We ship 
HeO 2 Sct mlaNees 


without money in advance, guarantee safe delivery, give 
904-906 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


an. 


30 Days Free Trial and 2 years guaranty. Our $50 AUTO 
TOP BUGGY is the wonder of the vehicle world. Don't buy 
vehicle or harness until you hear from us. j 


Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 


Station 25, Cincinnati, O. 
SHOEMAKER’S 


=r POULTRY 


. Book on 
33 and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. . 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and — 
remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It's really an encyclopedia of 
#3 chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 c¢ 8. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 503, FREEPORT, ILL. 


supplies of all kinds. Motors, Dynamos, 
EL C R C L Fans, Batteries, Telephones, Telegraph 
Instruments, Elec. Call Bells and Toys, 
wire, plugs, everything used by professional and amateur elec- 
tricians. FREE Book Siving complete and detailed information, 


with illustrations, of everything electrical, sent on request. 


A. DEWEY ELEC. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Registered Trade Mark 
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Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one Jf 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts nick- — 
eled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. _ 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers af Pioncer Suspenders. 


PAL 


“WEARS LIKE IRON’ 


applied toa 


WICKER CHAIR 


produces a pure white enamel 
finish. A bright colored ribbon 
and cushion added makes an 
attractive piece of furniture fit for 
the best room in the house. For 
sale by all paint dealers. 

Write today for color card show- 
ing 13 colors, and_ instructive 
booklet describing the many uses 
for JAP-A-LAC. 


If your dealer does not keep 
JAP-A-LAC send us his name 
and 10 cenls to cover cost of 
mailing, and we will send a 
FREE Sample (quarter pint 
can), to any point in the 
United States. 


Pe Address 

Dept. 8. H. 

250 Rockefeller Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ING 


this Book 


will show you how 
to make your bath- 
room the most 
modern and com- 
fortable room in 
our house— How 
ill health and sick- 
ness are prevented 
bysanitary methods 
—and how a mod- 
ern bathroom adds 
: an actual cash value 
to your home out of all proportion to 
the low cost of installation. 

It contains 100 pages —is elaborately illus- 
trated with complete model interiors—giving 
the cost of each fixture in detail—together with 
schemes for clecoration and arrangement, tiling 
and expert information on kitchen, laundry and 
toilet room equipment. If you are interested 
in your home you need this. book. 

Sent to any address on receipt of six 
cents postage. WRITE TODAY. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Copy of 


RACH LOOMS = 


AFositive Re 


Chapped Hands 
Chafing 


and all skin troubles. 
tle higher in price perhaps than 


A lit- 


Soa imitations, but a reason forit.”” De- 
| lightful after shaving and after bathing. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
Bs t Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Incomplete 
Amorist 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Do sit down,” she said. ‘I’m glad 
you came—because I know exactly what 
you mean, now.” 

“Tf the knowledge were only mutual!” 
sighed Lady St. Craye, and found ‘courage 
to raise her eyebrows wearily. 

“You don’t like my going about with Mr. 
Vernon. Well, you've only to say so. 
Only when you’re married you'll find you’ve 
got your work cut out to keep him from 
having any friends except you.” 

Lady St. Craye had the best of reasons 
for believing this likely to be the truth. 
She said: ‘‘When I’m married?” 

“Yes,” said Betty firmly. ‘‘You’re 
jealous: you’ve no cause to be—and I tell 
you that because I think being jealous must 
hurt. But it would have been nicer of you 
if you’d come straight to me and said: 
‘Look here, I don’t like you going about 
with the man J’m engaged to.’ I should 
have understood then, and respected you. 
But to come like a child’s Guide to Knowl- 
edge uy 

The other woman was not listening. 
“Engaged to him!’ The words sang 
deliciously, disquietingly in her ears. ‘‘But 
who said I was engaged to him?” 

‘‘He did, of course. He isn’t ashamed of 
it—if you are.” 

“He told you that?” 

“Yes. Now aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” 

Country-bred Betty, braced by the 
straightforward directness of Miss Voscoe, 
and full of the nervous energy engendered 
by a half-understood trouble, had routed, 
fora moment, the woman of the world. But 
only fora moment. Then Lady St. Craye, 
unable to estimate the gain or loss of the 
encounter, pulled herself together to make 
good her retreat. 

‘Yes,’ she said with her charming smile, 
““T am ashamed of myself. I was jealous— 
Townit. But Ishouldn’t have shown it as 


| I did if I’d known the sort of girl you are. 


Come, forgive me! Can’t you understand 
—and forgive?”’ 

“Tt was all my fault.” The generosity 
of Betty hastened to meet what it took to 
be the generosity of the other. ‘‘Forgive 
me. I won’t see him again at all—if you 
don’t want me to.” 

“No, no.’” Even at that moment, in one 
illuminating flash, Lady St. Craye saw the 
awkward explications that should come 
after the announcement of that renuncia- 
tory decision. ‘‘No, no. If you do that 
J shall feel sure that you don’t forgive me 
for being so silly. Just let everything go 
on—won’t you? And please—please don’t 
tell him anything about—about to-day.” 

“How could I?” asked Betty. 

“Ah, you restillangry. And no wonder. 
Do forgive me, Miss Desmond, and let’s be 
friends.” 

Betty’s look as she gave her hand was 
doubtful. But the hand was given. 

“And you'll keep my poor little secret?” 

“T should have thought you would be 
proud for him to know how much you care.” 

“Ah, my dear’’—Lady St. Craye became 
natural for an instant under the trans- 
figuring influence of her real thoughts as she 
spoke them—‘‘my dear, don’t believe it! 
When a man’s sure of you he doesn’t care 
any more. It’s while he’s not quite sure 
that he cares.” 

“T don’t think that’s so always,” said 
Betty. 

“Believe me, there are ‘more ways of 
killing a cat than choking it with butter.’ 
Forgive the homely aphorism. When you 
have a lover of your own—or perhaps you 
have now?” 

“Perhaps I have.” 
guard with a steady face. 

“Well, when you have—or if you have— 
remember never to let him be quite sure. 
It’s the only way.” 

The two parted with a mutually kindly 
feeling that surprised one as much as the 
other. Lady St. Craye drove home con- 
trasting bitterly the excellence of her 
maxims with the ineptitude of her practice. 
She had let him know that she cared. 

She had time to think in the days that 
followed: days that brought Temple to her 
doors, but Vernon never. 

Betty, left alone, let down her damp hair 
and tried to resume her drawing. But it 
would not do. ‘The emotion of the inter- 
view wastoorecent. Herheart was beating 


Betty stood on 


EFRIGERATION is a_ business with 

R the railroads. The saving in ‘‘ keeping 

things’? longer means thousands of 
dollars to them for every extra hour. 

So one after another, separately and indi- 
vidually, they made every conceivable test of 
every known system of refrigeration. 

The truly wonderful result is that every 
railroad in America uses the Bohn Syphon 
System exclusively. 


Bo # 


Now, that means something startling 
to every housewife. Tor can you esti- 
mate how many dollars’ worth of milk 
and other foods spoil on yo hands 
every year ? 

If you could, you wouldn’t be with- 
out the low cost 


Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator 


because that awful waste amounts 
to many thousands of dollars more, 
every year, than is spent for all 
kinds of refrigerators. 


co ro * 


How the Bohn “Keeps Things” Longer 


You know it’s germ life that sours milk and 
spoils other foods. 

Well, while cold discourages germ life, 
moisture evcourages it. And that’s why other 
refrigerators can’t ‘‘ keep things ’’ as long as a 
Bohn—the moisture helps the germs multiply 
almost as fast as the cold hinders them. And 
it’s the moisture that carries the odor and taste 
from one food to another, until everything in 
the provision chamber tastes alike. 

The Bohn is so much colder and dryer than 
any other because the Syphons pass the air 
through the ice chamber so many more times, 
and don’t let it stay there long enough to ab- 
sorb moisture from the melting ice,—and carry 
contamination from food to food. 

The never-failing thermometer proves the 
Bohn to to 20 degrees colder than any other— 
so, of course, even the ice keeps longer. 

And the Bohn is so dry you can keep matches 
in it—and they’ll light. Put matches in 
your refrigerator tonight and see if you can 
strike them in the morning. If you can’t, 


How the Railroads Determined 
Which Refrigerator Is Best 
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remember the same moisture that put your 
matches out of business is breeding souring 
germs in your milk and making that milk taste 
of cantaloup or something else you are keep- 
ing cald. 

Things ‘‘keep’’ right in a Bohn, and keep 
enough longer to soon make up its cost in 
the waste saved. 


? 


‘ Makes things taste so good” 


It’s this same wonderful system of refrigeration we 

want you to 

Try for 10 days FREE 
in your own home so you can know for yourself how much 
longer the BOHN really does keep perishable foods. 

Then, too, you must see a Bohn to appreciate its beauty. 
Opalite or Enamel Lined— Finest durable cabinet con- 
struction and finish. 

# # * 

Our dealer will deliver one for you to try — or we will send 
you one direct, freight prepaid. Keep it and use it for 10 
days —if it doesn't “‘ prove up’ tell the dealer to come and 
get it, or send it back at our expense. 


56 Page Book on ‘‘ Keeping Things ’’ FREE 

This book gives valuable information about keeping all 
kinds of perishable foods ; illustrates and describes regular 
and special Bohn Syphon Refrigerators for homes, clubs, 
restaurants, private cars and yachts, and at low prices vary- 
ing according to size. You can use this book whether you 
need a new Refrigerator or not, and we want to send you 
one free, so write for it today. 

We export to every country on the globe. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
1375 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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47/7 Interest « 
GOOD SERVICE ~ S& 
% Our rapid and con- 
m@, tinued increase in 
® deposits is the best 
argument we can 
offer to prove that 
BANKING BY MAIL 
is safe, convenient 
and satisfactory 
_ to depositors in all 
parts of the world. 


* Our free booklet ‘‘M’’ sent 
on request. 


ND TR! EVELAN! 
Assets Over Forty-Two Million Dollars 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE ¢ 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beauti- 
ful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and W@ 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, 4] 
lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. aes 

B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. &4% 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. 1 perfected 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in 
order to help my own 
hearing. It is called ‘‘ The 
Way Ear Drum,” and by 
the use of these drums | 
can NOW HEAR WHIS- 
PERS. | want all ¢:af 
people to write me. 1 do 
not claim to “cure”? all 
cases of deafness, neither 
can I benefit those who 
were born deaf. But | 
CAN HELP oo per cent 
of those whose hearing 
is defective. Won’t you take the trouble to 
write and find out all about me and my in- 
vention? Tell me the cause of your deafness. 


Sold only.in5Ib. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR? 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIG 


| Geo. P. Way, 317 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Patent Pending) 


The Improved 
Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anything, from the finest piece of laceto the 
heaviest blanket, withouttearingathread or 
breakingabutton. Infact, there is nothing 
in the way of washing which can be done by 
hand or withnany other machine which can- 
not be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine. These consist of : 
1, a Movable Wringer Stand, which brings the 
wringer directly over the tub, so that all the water 
falls back into.the tub, instead of on the floor. (The 
wringer need never be taken off.) 2, the Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water 
from splashing over. This is merely raised up and 


leaned back against the handle, so that all the suds 
must drain into the tub. 8, the Extension Stand 
holds the basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a 


level with the machine, so that the clothes cannot fall 
on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No 
Irom Post runs through the machine to rust and 
stain or tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the Acme, 
all described in detail in our little booklet entitled 
““Wash-day Comfort." This is free for the asking. 
May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 
the name of the dealer in your town who handles the Im- 
proved Acme Washer. You can see the machine at his 
store and learn all about it before you buy it. If youwbuy it, it 
is with the understanding that any time within 30 days, if the 
machine is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will «lo this cheerfully 
and readily, because our guarantee to lim protects him 
against loss. You risk nothing but a two-cent postage stamp 
to mail us your letter. 


Write To-day — even if you are not just ready 


to buy or evemtry a machine; 
in that case let us send the little booklet —remember, it's 
FREE —Write to-day! Address 
ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2533 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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The Standard American Brand of 


STEEL PENS 


for over fifty years. Samples for trial— 
I2 pens, different patterns, sent om receipt 
of 6 cts. in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 


**Old Hickory” 


Andrew Jackson ~ 
Chair 

Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
sonchair. Seat 17ins, wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all,36ins. Price $2:75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 otlier 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
“Old Hickory” Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
Ply you, remittous. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer — FREE. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
23 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 


Sinle No. 32 

“The Original 

‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.” 
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still with anger, an‘ resentment, and other 
feelings less. easily named. 

Vernon was to come to fetch her at seven. 
She would not face him. Let him go and 
dine with the woman he belonged to! 

Betty went out at half-past six. She 
would not go to Garnier’s nor to Thirion’s. 
That was where he would look for her. 

She walked steadily on down the boule- 
vard. She would dine at some place she 
had never been to before. A sickening 
vision of that first night in Paris swam 
before her. She saw again the Café d’Har- 
court. In that rout the face of Temple 
shone—clear cut, severe. She remembered 
the instant resentment that had thrilled 
her at his protective attitude; remembered 
it and wondered at it a little. She would 
not have felt that now. She knew her Paris 
better than she had done then. 

And, with the thought, the face of Temple 
came toward her out. of the crowd. He 
raised his hat in response to her frigid bow, 
and had almost passed her when she spoke 
on an impulse that surprised herself: 

“Oh—Mr. Temple!” 

He stopped and turned. 

“T was looking for a place to dine. 
tired of Garnier’s and Thirion’s.” 

He hesitated. And he, too, remembered 
the night at the Café d’Harcourt, when she 
had disdained his advice and gone back to 
take the advice of Paula. He caught him- 
self assuring himself that a man need not be 
ashamed to risk being snubbed—making 
a fool of himself eyen—if he could do any 
good. So he said: ‘‘You know I have hor- 
rid, old-fashioned ideas about women 4 
and stopped short. 

“Don’t you know of any good, quiet 
place near here?” said Betty. 

““Nowyougive me courage,’’ hesaid.. ‘‘I 
do. know a quiet little place quite near here. 
And, as you haven’t any of your friends with 
you, won’t you take pity on me and let me 
dine with you?” 

“You’re sure you're not giving up some 
nice engagement—just to—to be kind to 
me?’’ she asked. And the forlornness of 
her tone made him almost forget that he 
had half promised to join a party of Lady 
St. Craye’s at the Thédtre Franeais that 
evening. 

““Tshould liketo come with you—I should 
like it of all things,’ he said; and he said it 
convincingly. 

They dined together, and the dinner was 
unexpectedly pleasant to both of them. 
They talked of England, of wood, field and 
meadow, and Betty found herself talking 
to him of the garden at home and of the 
things that grew there, as she had talked to 
Paula, and as she had never talked to 
Vernon. 

“It’s so lovely all the year,’ she said. 
‘‘When the last mignonette’s over, there 
are the chrysanthemums, and then the 
Christmas roses, and ever so early in Janu- 
ary the winter aconite and the snowdrops, 
and the violets under the south wall. And 
then the little green daffodil leaves come up 
and the buds, though it’s weeks before they 
turn into flowers. And if it’s a mild winter 
the primroses—just little baby ones—seem 
to go on all the time.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I know. And the wall- 
flowers, they’re green all the time. And 
themonthly roses, they flower at Christmas. 
And then when the real roses begin to bud — 
and when June comes—and you’re drunk 
with the scent of red roses—the kind you 
always long for at Christmas y 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Betty; “do you feel like 
that, too? And if you get them, they’re 
soft, limp-stalked things, like caterpillars 
half disguised as roses by some incompetent 
fairy. Not like the stiff, solid, heavy, velvet 
roses, with thick green leaves.and heaps of 

thorns. Those-are the roses one longs for.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Those are the roses 
one longs for.” And an odd pause punctu- 

ated the sentence. 

But the pause did not last. There was 
so much to talk of —now that old barrier of 
resentment, wattled with remorse, was 
broken down. It was an odd revelation to 
each—the love of the other for certain 
authors, certain pictures, certain sym- 
phonies, certain dramas. The discovery 
of this sort of community in tastes is like 
the meeting in far, foreign countries of a man 
who: speaks the tongue of one’s mother- 
land. The two lingered long over their 
coffee, and the Grand Marnier which their 
liking for The Garden of Lies led to their 
ordering. Betty had forgotten Vernon, 
forgotten Lady St. Craye, in the delightful 
interchange of: 

“Oh, I do like " 

“And don’t you like a 
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When Your Salary Stops 
—What Then? 


OW much a month do you get for your 
Brain, your Time, your Energies ? 
What part of your salary are you saving, 
against the time when misfortune, old age, or 
sickness comes? 
— How much for the protection of those 
dependent upon you? 
Can you look the Future in the face with 


| the assurance that you have nothing to fear? 


Just as sure as certainty itself, the time is 
coming when the salaried man or woman 
of today must step aside. It’s “young 
blood””—“ new ideas "—‘ initiative ” that the 
business world demands and the great 
machine of Modern Business consumes Youth, 
Brains, Energy and Time remorselessly. 

It isn’t enough to save— your savings must 
yield an income, and GROW by judicious 
investment, if they are to do you the greatest 
possible good. 

You know your present earning capacity. 

You know that you 
can, if you wll, save a 
part of your earnings 
every month. 

We will tell you how 
to couple vou earning- 
power with the earning- 
power of money. 

— How to make your 
savings work for you, 
day and night, like so 
many slaves. 

The more slaves 
(dollars) you have 
working for you, 
the less vou need 
to slave for some- 
one else. 

In time you can 
live on the income 
these slaves pro- 
duce for you. 

The best oppor- 
tunity for combin- 
ing Savings with 
Investment is af- 
forded by Amert- 
can Reserve 
Gold Bonds. 
These Gold 
Bonds can 
be paid for 
monthly, 
out of 
your 
earnings. 


cation. 


American Reserve Bond Company | 
Bank Floor Chatter of Core ee Chicago 


“SAVE MONEY EVERY DAY” 


Each unnecessary stamp 
you use wastes money. 

Use one cent too little and 
perhaps your letter will 
offend— you can’t afford 
to guess—can you ? 


Pelouze 
Postal Scales 


» point to the number of cents 
required instantly for all 
classes. You don’t have to 
figure, the scale does it for 
you. Warranted accurate. 
Invaluable to every office and home, 
For sale by leading dealers, 
If yours hasn’t them, write us. 
Catalog P. 


Pelouze Scale & Mig. Co. 
132 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago 


National 4 lbs. $3.00 
Union 2% lbs. 2.50 
Columbian 2 lbs. 2.00 
Star Tlb. 1.50 
Crescept 1lb. 1.00 


Moving Picture Machines 
You can make BIG 
STEREOPTIGONS. Taner Eetarieking 
the Public. Nothing alforcis better opportunities 
for men. with small 
capital. Westartyou, 
furnishing complete 
outlits and explicit 
|. instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Ni) Supply Catalog and 
special otier fully, ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 
peat Aceh erent eel te) Saks Sea nlion Ye adel 


of every variety; 
1000 Plays stage effects, 

theatrical parapher- 
nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 


be found in our new catalog, over 100° pages, 


EF R E E illustrated’ sent on request, postpaid. 


Send for it to-day 
The Crest Trading Co,, 214 Witmark Blde., NewYork. 


yielding an ever-increasing czcome semi 
annually until maturity. ‘ 


the Bonds in Gold Coin, but a proportio 
share of the /o/al earnings of the Americas 
Reserve Bond Company tx addition. 
investors. 

millions of dollars. 

similar institution in the country —in ro 
numbers about one and a half millions o} 


dollars. 


of various state laws and subject to periodical 
official examination. 


We want to Place «More 
Dollars’”’ in the hands. of 
every reader of this publi- 
Write today. 


every month and set your face steadfastly toward a future of fi 
cialindependence, Write for “MORE DOLLARS.” Just a postal will d 


mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, 
apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and 
delightful, climate, 


| Address Dept. B. 


publications issued for free distribution. 
us advertised for sale at our expense. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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And they draw guaranteed dividends of 5 


Then, you not only get the /wll amount ¢ 


Isn’t that better for you than 3 per cent? 
We share our profits with over 200,00¢ 


We have assets of over three and a haf 


We have the largest state deposits. of 


Our business is under the direct supervision 


We want to send you a copy of the variou 
state laws that cont 
our business and ma 
it safe. 

We want to send 
a free copy of a bookl 
“MORE DOLLARS,” 
that tells about the a 
solute safety and we 
derful earning power 
American Reserve € 
Bonds. It is. a book tl 
will set you thinki 
on new lines—and 
open your eyes to a big opportunity 
profitable investment. 1 

It explains the correct methods. that in 
fourteen years have made the American 
Reserve Bond Company the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. q 

The key to financial independence 
systematic saving. 

If you are spending all the money you 
earn, you are working in a treadmill. ‘ 

Deny yourself, if necessary, in ordi 
to purchase an American Reserve Gold 
Bond. : 

We don’t claim that these Bonds will 
make you xich—what we do claim 
prove is that they will make you 
pendent. 

The dollars that you so invest now w 
become a safeguard against the uncertai 
ties of the future. 

Resolve to save a little money this | 


| 
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Facts about the “Spokane Country ’’; its rich farms, 


Fine schools. Growing cities and'towns. 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. | 


HOW TO BREATHE] 
For Health, Strength: and’ Endurance | 
Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the most instruct: | | 
, ive book ever pulilished. on tlie vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
| 64pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000alreadysold. | 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- | 
grams, etc. ‘Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
f P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 

857 Bristol Building 500 5th Ave. New York | 


The Water Problem Solved 


at smallexpense. If youhave running water with-_ 
in a mile of where you want it, we can autom 
ally pump it for you. Write for catalogue. Raises 
water 35 feet for every foot fall. Requires no fuel. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, 140 Nassau St.,N.¥. | 


Or Fee Returned. FREE opinion as to patent \ 
ability.. Send for Guide Book and What to Invent, finest 
Patents secured by | 


shows in. NATURAL, COLORS: 
5 accuratelv describes 216 varieti 
y) fruit. Send for our liberal terms of di 
bution to-plauters. STARE BROS., Louisiana, 


NEEDED in every HOME, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE. 


Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 
Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 New 
Words, New Gazetteer and New Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. Editor W. T. Harris, Ph.D. 


LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. Highest | 
Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 
Write for ‘‘The Story of a Book’’ — Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


4% interest on Coupon Certificates of 
Deposit, cashed on 60 days notice, or 
on ordinary Savings Deposits, and how 


you can purchase the certificates or 
open an account and do all your 


Banking by Mail 
is fully explained in our free booklet 
No. 4, sent on request. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, . 
Deposits, . 


$6,000,000.00 


BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE, 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer’s Good Carpets, Rugs 
(all sizes) and Portieres. 
Showing goods in their actual colorings and 
more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur- 
tains to select from in your home. FREIGHT 
PAID EVERY WHERE—Money refunded if we 
failto please you. Note our money saving prices: 
Brussels carpets 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra 
Super carpets 59c; Fine Axminster carpets 98c; Lino- 
leums sq. yd. 45c; 9 ly 12 All Wool Rugs $7.80; 9 by 
12 Brussels Rugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet 
Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c a pair up. 
Don't buy ayard of carpet, arug, or a pair of 
curtains until you see what we have to offer. 


a Telfer Carpet Co., 734 Grand Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Our Improved 50-egg Cyphers “ Boys’ Choice” In- 
cubator, handsome, practical, easy to operate. Com- 
plete poultry raising outfits at low cost but of high quality. 
Large Catalogue and Poultry Guide, 228 pages (8x 11) 
free if you name this magazine and give addresses of two 
persons interested in poultry. Address nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Buffalo, Boston, Uhicago, NewYork, Kansas City or San Francisco, 


A S1l. Per Month 


BA to $2. per month rents any incubator. 

Rent Day for it. We Pay the eeiete- 
= at same prices. Buy 

40 Days Trial») = and parts and 
H build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 200 egg $12.75. Brood- 
e ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATORCO.,Box 21,Springfield,0. 


‘the key to this uncomfortable change. 
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“And isn’t splendid?” 

These simple sentences, interchanged, 
took on the value of intimate confidences. 

“T’ve had sucha jolly time,”’ Temple said. 
“T haven’t had such a talk for ages.” 

And yet all the talk had been mere 
confessions of faith —in Ibsen, in Browning, 
in Maeterlinck, in English gardens, and in 
Whistler and Beethoven. 

“T’ve liked it, too,” said Betty. 

“And it’s awful jolly,” he went on, “‘to 
feel that you’ve forgiven me’’—the speech 
suddenly became difficult—‘‘at least I 
mean to say——”’ he ended lamely. 

“It’s I who ought to be forgiven,” said 
Betty. ‘I’m very glad I met you. I’ve 
enjoyed our talk ever so much.” 

Vernon spent an empty evening, and 
waylaid Betty «.s she left her class next day. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. ‘‘I couldn’t help 
it. I suddenly felt I wanted something 
different. So I dined at a new place.” 

“*Alone?’’ said Vernon. 

“No,” said Betty with her chin in the air. 

Vernon digested, as best he might, his 
first mouthful of jealousy —real downright, 
sickening jealousy. The sensation aston- 
ished him so much that he lacked the cour- 
age to dissect it. 

“Will you dine with me to-night?” was 
all he found to say. 

“‘With pleasure,’ said Betty. 

* But it was not with pleasure that she 
dined. There was something between her 
and Vernon. Both felt it, and hoth at- 
tributed it to the same cause. 

The three dinners that followed in the 
next fortnight brought none of that old 
light-hearted companionship which had 
been the gayest of. table-decorations. 
Something was gone—lost—as though a 
royal rose had suddenly faded, a rainbow- 
colored bubble had broken. 

“I’m glad,” said Betty; ‘‘if he’s engaged 
I don’t want to feel happy with him.” 

She did not feel happy without him. 
The inward monitor grew more and more 
insistent. She caught herself wondering 
how Temple, with the serious face and the 
honest eyes, would regard the lies, the 
trickeries, the whole tissue of deceit that 
had won her the chance of following her own 
art, of living her own life. 

Vernon understood, presently, that not 
even that evening at Thirion’s could ee 

e 
had not seen Lady St. Craye since the night 
of the kiss. 

It was after the fourth flat dinner with 
Betty that he said good-night to her early 
and abruptly, and drove to Lady St. Craye’s. 

She was alone. She rose to greet him, 
and he saw that her eyes were dark-rimmed 
and her lips rough. 

‘This is very nice of you,’’shesaid. “It’s 
nearly a month since | saw you.” 

“Yes” hesaid. ‘‘Iknowitis. Do you 
remember the last time? MHasn’t that 
taught you not to play with me?”’ 

The kiss was explained now. Lady 
St. Craye shivered. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean,”’ she said 
feebly. 

“Oh, yes, you do! You’re much too 
clever not to understand. Come to think 
of it, you’re much too everything—too 
clever, too beautiful, too charming, too 


everything.” 
“You overwhelm me,” she made herself 
say. 


~*Not at all. You know your points. 

What I want to know is just one thing—and 
that’s the thing you’re going to tell me.” 

She drew her dry lips inward to moisten 


them. 
““What you do want to know? Why do 
you speak to me like that? What have 


I done?” 

“That’s what you’re going to tell me.” 

“T shall tell you nothing—while you ask 
in that tone.” 

“Won’t you? How can I persuade 
you?”’ His tone caressed and stung. 
‘What arguments can I use? Must I kiss 
you again?”’ 

She drew herself up; called wildly on all 
her powers to resent the insult. Nothing 
came at her call. 

““What do you want me to tell you?” 
she asked, and her eyes implored the mercy 
she would not consciously have asked. 

He saw, and he eame a little nearer to 
her—looking down at her upturned face 
with eyes before which her own fell. 

“You don’t want another kiss?’’ he said. 
“Then tell me what you’ve been saying to 
Miss Desmond.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


At ALL SPEEDS 


A’. accurate speed and distance The WARNER AUTO-METER will 
indicator is quite as necessary last a lifetime. It's as sensitive as 
on your Automobile as a watch isin a compass and as solid as a rock. 
your pocket. ’ It will withstand any shock that your 

Furthermore it must be adsolutely ‘cary will stand without the siig¢htest 
dependable under all conditions of myury and without affecting its 


THE AUTO-METER 


heat, cold or position, Otherwise, a speed 
indicator is not worth the space it occupies. 

Isn’t that so? 

You can always depend on the Warner 
Auto=Meter, whether you go slow or fast, 
whether the road is rough or smooth, hilly 
or flat. 

It’s the only indicator which is always abso- 
lutely infallible at speeds under ten miles per hour, 

It’s the only indicator which gives correct 
readings in any position, no matter what the 
angle of your car, 

It’s the only indicator you can vead with cer- 

tainty because the dial changes with the speed alone, 
and is uninfluenced by the jar of the car. 
The Warner Auto-Meter has all these eac/usive good 
points — because it is the only speed indicator which is 
actuated by the same fixed unchangeable Magnetism 
which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable and depend- 
able FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can successfully use magnetism to deter- 
mine the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the ouly 
positive and sure way, because there is only just one way 
that magnetism can successfully be used for this purpose 
and we haye patented _ that way. 


accuracy in the slightest 
That’s why we can sell 
Meter ona 


Ten Years Guarantee 


and will gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by acci- 
dent) if the Magnet (the HEART of 
the instrument) is more than g-zo of 
1% incorrect after so years use. 

We will gladly tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument if you will 
write us, and at the same time will 
send you something every motorist 
will prize—our 

Free Book—‘‘Auto Pointers’’ 


Write for particulars TO-DAY— don't 
put it off. 
The Warner Instrument Co. 
127 Roosevelt Street, Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class 
dealers and at most Garages.) 


degree. 
the Auto- 


Flexible Driving Shaft attaches 
to Front Wheel 


The ‘““No Hone—No Grind” Razor 
No new blades—no annual tax — the first purchase price is the only expense 


There is only one razor of safety —the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and grinding, 
The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. 

Tf you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor, we 
will send you our booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition w hereby you can test 
and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The booklet illustrates the correct 
razor position for every part of the face, and gives much needed information to all self-shavers. The Carbo 
Magnetic Razor is sold by most good dealers. We back the guarantee. Send for book to-day, 


Hollow Ground Double Concave for Set of Two in 
as in picture extra heavy beards Leather Case 


$2.50 $3.00 $5.50 
irm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 443-444 Br 


Carbo Magnetic Strop 
$1.00 
Strop-Aide, 25c. 
oadway, NEW YORK 


EVERYTHING 


of Tambos, erty 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours 
is the only practical, thorough and personal instruc- 
tion. We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy 
terms. Write for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich, 


** Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 


PIAYs ptiian PLAY 


Vin our catalog No. 2, illustrated. 
postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 2 


THE CREST TRADING COMPANY 
21A Witmark Building, New York 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3 books for Inventorsmailedonreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 massive royal octayo volumes, 4000 double-column pages, 2000 superb illustrations 
New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those send- 
ing usthe Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family 
derive income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause greatinjury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as 
an historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 
no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern 

seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 


Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Weighs 


. WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
204 Dearborn St, 


globe with Magellan; to watch that thin Chicago 
| line of Greek spearmen work havoc with ‘ Please eel ee cost 
; 2 ~ ar: 5 oO me idpa' Sample 
the Persianhordes onthefield of Marathon; SN) pices’ gam. fu’ pucticuines 


to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme relia- 
bility, and makes the heroesof history real livingmen 
and women, and about them he weaves the rise and 
fall of empires in such a fascinating style that history 
becomes intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans own 
and love Ridpath. Send Coupon to-day. 
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ADDRESS. .......222-<000---0--n--00000" ae 
You need not clip coupon if you mentio 
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complete set, 
balance 

small sums 
monthly 
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WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Refuse all 


Substitutes 
offered you 


“WE, The Name 
is stamped on e 
every loop— 


Cushion 
Button 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg — 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Warranted Boston, Mass., U. 58. A, 


ALWAYS EASY 


SPECIAL 


Flower Seed Offer 


To get our Spring Catalogue to as many 
flower lovers as possible, we will send Three 
Large Packages of seeds with the catalogue 
if you will send us your name and address, 
with 1o cents for packing and mailing. 


We will send enough Firebrand Salvia seed (Scarlet 
Sage) for two beds, enough Great Double Spike Holly- 
hocks for both sides of the fence, and a Large Packet 
of Rainbow Mixture Sweet Peas. The Salvia shows 
its dazzling, scarlet color early in the summer and 
lasts till frost. The Hollyhocks are the grand, old- 
fashioned summer flowering kind, rich in tone and 
variety. ‘The Sweet Peas are the newest shades and 
show perfect galaxy of color. ‘lhis is an offer you can- 
not duplicate anywhere. Our catalogue contains the 
largest assortment of seeds, is beautifully illustrated, 
and contains much information for flower growers. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS 
Established 60 Years 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients, 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


The Jolliest Book 
of the year 


Just the book to read aloud to your 
boys and girls. It tells of long, happy 
days of ‘‘Wabash Fun,’ the out-door 


kind that makes sturdy, active, 
sunny youngsters. 
We send this book FREE to all who 


write for it; a post card will do. 


Wabash 
Coaster Wagon 


= 
is 34 inches long; roomy ‘4 hardwood box, well 
balanced, can’t tip.. Turns easily, simply built. 
Elastic steel wheels, 11 inches in : 
diameter, wide tread, no 
pounding or rattling. 
Nothing can give the chil 
dren more healthful pleas- 
ure. Price $4. Ask fo 
30 days Free Trial offer — 
but don't forget the book. 


Wabash Mig. Co. 
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The Revolution 
of the Century 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


most in China. The great Yellow Empire 
with her four hundred millions of subjects 


was the prize for which Russia and Japan > 


contended in the recent war. Korea and 
Port Arthur were but trifles. The dread 
of Japanese domination in China led Ger- 
many and France to make common cause 
in ejecting the Japanese from the mainland 
of Asia. All the European Powers felt 
more or less that the exploitation of China 
by European capitalists was imperiled by 
the apparition of a victorious Japan upon 
Chinese territory. Hence, during the late 
war, there was hardly a European in China 
who was not heart and soul on the Russian 
side. Their sympathies did not affect the 
issue of the struggle, and the peace of 
Portsmouth transferred the overlordship 
of China from Europe-to Japan. 


China’s Japanization 


The results were not long in making their 
appearance. Japanese military instructors 
were imported by the Chinese provincial 
authorities for the purpose of drilling the 
Chinese troops. Every steamer carried 
Chinese students to Japan, who after a 
brief sojourn returned to the mainland full 
of the idea of encouraging their countrymen 
to follow the example of Japan. There are 
said to be over 8000 Chinese students in 
Japan at the present time. China also 
wishes to be lordin herown house. Shehas 
learned the importance of the boycott, and 
by its judicial application she has compelled 
even the mighty American Republic to 
reconsider the necessity of amending the 
Exclusion Laws. Japanese advisers and 
instructors have been installed at the head- 
quarters of the various provincial goy- 
ernors. Already the Chinese are talking 
about China for the Chinese. No more 
concessions are to be granted to ‘‘the 
foreign devils,’ and those already granted 
are, if possible, to be withdrawn. 

The effect of the disappearance of the 


Russian Empire as an efficient fighting force - 


upon the high seas will perhaps be less felt 
as a disturbing element in the balance of 
power than might be anticipated. It 
cannot be separated from the effect which 
the effacement of Russian land force will 
have upon the Franco-Russian alliance. 
France has lost her shield and buckler of 
defense, Germany has been relieved from 
the need of being prepared for war on two 
fronts. The net effect has been to make 
the Kaiser supreme in Europe. But for 
the fact that his fleet is and must be little 
more than a hostage in the hands of Great 
Britain—at least untilsuch time as his naval 
program is carried out—the Kaiser would 
practically be dictator of the Continent. 
France single-handed does not even hope 
to do more than wage a hard defensive 
fight against a German invasion. Austria, 
distracted and divided, lies in the hollow 
of his hand. The Sultan is practically his 
vassal. Neither Italy nor Spain could 
venture to bid him defiance. Even the 
British Russophobes are making the tardy 
discovery that a strong Russian Empire is 
indispensable for the peace of the world. 
After a time, how long no one can say, 
after an unexampled slaughter of human 
beings by famine and by sword, Russia will 
emerge In some more or less recognizable 
shape and slowly begin to find her new 
place in the country of nations. It is 
difficult to see how she can avoid bank- 
ruptcy, and bankruptcy carries with it the 
loss of the borrowing power by which alone 
she can secure the capital necessary to 
develop her resources. If, however, the 
new Russia, which will emerge purified by 
her blood-bath, sobered by her afflictions, 
should forswear militarism, abandon the 
fond dream of reconstructing her navy, and 
abolish the monstrous protective tariff 
which has choked the life out of her peas- 
antry, then the world would witness a scene 
of recuperation and of development such 
as may parallel the industrial progress of the 
United States after the great Civil War. 
For Russia is a world whose resources have 
been only scratched; the latent energies 
of her people stimulated by liberty and 
education may confer inestimable benefits 
upon civilization and humanity. But 
between that far-off divine ideal and the 
ens there is a great gulf fixed—‘‘a Red 
ea whose surges are of gore.” 
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Children 
REGISTERED 


Lets The Foot Grow As It Should 


Educator Shoes give unusual foot comfort. 
They follow the natural lines of the foot, giv- 
ing healthy freedom to the toes and forepart 
of the foot, without compression or cramping. 

Educator lasts never change. Find the 
Educator that fits your foot—then stick to it. 


In stock in several different leathers and sizes from 
Infant’s size 2 to Men’s size 11. From best dealers, or 
direct from makers for 25c. extra. 


Send to-day for illustrated catalogue. 


We make shoes for every member of the family in our 
seven large factories, including the famous ‘‘All America”’ 
$4.00 and $3.50 shoe. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
17 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 


LET ME SELL 
‘Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
FREE, Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway, N.Y. City 


PAY 
ON DEPOSITS 


25 Cents 
BC AND DEALERS NAME 
CLUETT, PEABODY & Co. 
459 RIVER ST. TROY, N.Y. > 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SH/RTS 


EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 


NT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in= 
vention; $8,500 for another. 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent ’’ and 
 ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
963 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


Mysterious Skull! 


——————————EE———EE j 
Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- q 
some blue light! Funny ghost! price15 ets, & 
post-paid. We will send our new illustrated | 
catalog of Magic, Tricks, Illusions, ete., 
containing hundreds of tricks, accessories, 
ete, absolutely WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 
21A Witmark Building, N. Y. 


You can learn in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months in study as was 
formerly necessary. The Boyd Syllabic System is easy to 
learn —easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines —no positions — no shading, 
as in other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire 
English language at your absolute command. This system 
is now widely used by stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, physi- 
cians, literary follk and business men and women may now 
learn shorthand for their own use through home study. A 
perfect shorthand system for any purpose—and does not 
require continual daily practice. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions in all sections of the country. Send today 
for free booklet, testimonials, offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
928 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
wa Straighten Your Legs | 77 aG\ Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


by wearing our stylish Forms. starts and runs 

Inexpensive, durable and give Gas Engines without Batteries 

style, finish and comfort. Simple : hi D 

as a garter, put on or off in a few ce No other machine can do it success- 

seconds, never observed, natural 4 fully for lack of original patents owned 
4 


as the leg itself. Critical authori- 


gy, Py_us. No twist motion in our drive. 
ties commend them in the highest Catalog (| '« No belt or switch necessary. No 
terms. Write for photo-illustrated free > is) batteries whatever, for make and 
book, testimonials and self- with ar g/ break or jump-spark. Water and 
F measurement chart, mailed free, full oe dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
(gp #> under plain letter seal. infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 


18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 


ALISON COMPANY, Department F 2, Buffalo, N.Y. | mation. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You xs 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 152 Thermometer 


You can save from 20% to ° pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save that 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 
Stove or Range — direct from not get a det/er stove or range at any price, and 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days give you 360 days to prove zt. All we ask is that 
Approval. We pay freight charges and give you compare our prices, our guarantee and 


you a $20,000 bank bond. You save all the dealer’s Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world, 
and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes baking easy. 


SEVENTH SvUC- 99 Incandescent 

CESSFUL YEAR he S U N Gasoline LAM Pp 
with its beautiful fixtures and glassware for the ornamentation as well as 
the BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION (100 candle power) of homes, halls, 
stores, churches, etc, Makes the electric light look yellow and pale, yet it 


Saves the Eyes and Saves Money : 
Costs less than kerosene and is as safe as a candle (conforms to in- 
surance underwriters’ rules). Write for our catalogue and Liberal 
Terms to Agents, Branch supply depots in all larger cities. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 910, Canton,0. Licensee of the Campbell patent. 
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Cigar 


Stores Co. 


has a 5-cent cigar that 
every smoker in the : 
United States is bound to recognize as a matchless value — 


Over 300 United Cigar 
Stores in these 35 Cities: 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
JERSEY CITY 
YONKERS 
PATERSON 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PAWTUCKET 
FALL RIVER ~ 
NEW HAVEN 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
ERIE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FORT WAYNE 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
LOUISVILLE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
MILWAUKEE 
GRAND RAPIDS 
SAGINAW 
KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN ANTONIO 
DALLAS 
GALVESTON 


HOUSTON, Etc., Etc. 


MAIL ORDERS 


filled by the United Cigar Stores Company 


(Mail Order Service), 1508 A 


Flatiron 


Building, New York, on receipt of remit- 
tance to full amount of purchase. Send 
check, draft, P. O. order or currency. All 
shipments express or postage prepaid. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES CO 


to perfection. 


ROXBORO (INVINCIBLE) CIGAR 


Turn into the nearest United Store and get one. Costs 
you only a nickel—though it’s worth a dime. 

This ROXBORO INVINCIBLE is a rich blend of 
Havana and fine old, thoroughly ripened broad-leaf— 
wrapped with Sumatra. : 

A big, mild, sweet smoke, as handsome as its picture 


here—and as unusual a size for 5 cents—and smokes 
Five cents buys more in this cigar than 
five cents ever bought before in any cigar store any- 
where—size and quality considered. 
Sold only in United Cigar Stores—nowhere else. 
Five cents for one, or $1.25 for a box of 25. 


Concerning Price and Quality 


We put the question of price before the 
smokers of America in a way that upsets all 
precedents. 

In every transaction in a United Store your 
nickel gets the same five cents’ worth as though 
it were a part of athousand-dollar order. Which 
means that no man, no matter how much he 
spends at a time, can buy cigars in United 
Stores at a lower price than you pay. 

Per cigar, per box, per thousand—our prices 
ave the same to everybody,—and lower than 
anybody’s at that. 

You’re on the ground floor with every 
purchase. 

A dealer, cash in hand, with an order for 
50,000 cigars, might as well dicker with Uncle 
Sam for a trade discount on postage stamps as 
to try and get a discount on the prices of United 
brands. Zhere’s no such thing. 

The man who smokes is the man for us. 

To him we give every benefit of the largest 
retail cigar outlet in the world. He gets every 
saving, to a fraction of a cent, that results from 


the profit-saving principles that have built up 
this immense business. 

All that we save by purchasing cigars in 
million lots from the producer the smoker 
saves when he spends a nickel in a United 
Store. Zo give smokers the benefits we get 
is our golden rule. 

Your greatest satisfaction is in knowing that 
the price you pay is as low as the lowest any- 
body else pays. 

You get this satisfaction in United Cigar 
Stores. 

And more important still: You get quality 
and price tied in a tight knot—a knot that can- 
not be twisted or undone under any circum- 
stances. 

In no other way does the matter of mere 
price count. 

In no other stores are the same values pos- 
sible. 

These facts are of great concern to you— 
and their proof so easy that we leave it up to 
you. 


Buy at Our Stores! 


ROXBORO 
(INVINCIBLE) 
CIGAR 
Exact Size 
and Shape 


Over 300 STORES (125 in New York) 
eg and every mail = box a branch office 
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Williams Sh3vins 


a. 


tiseptic lathe 


Williams Shaving a1 
Soap leaves the | 
sKin even better 


TRAVELERS © | | | | 


FAVORITE 


for its use. i 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 
cents in stamps for Shaving Stick, trial size (enough for fifty shaves) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


London. Paris. Berlin. Sydney. 
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